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he Start ofa Wonderful Summer, page 
), is WILL STANTON’s second story in 
e JOURNAL and he says he doesn’t 
know where it came 
from—‘‘I just 
dreamed it up one 
night while I was sit- 
ting in front of my 
typewriter.’ He 
could draw from his 
own experiences for 
a story about a de- 
partment-store 
Santa Claus or a 
logger—he has been 
oth. He attended Peddie Preparatory 
hool and Princeton University; 
ring the war he was an Army glider 
lot. After his military service, he and 
s wife, June, lived in Albuquerque, 
ew Mexico; later they moved to a 
ottage perched directly on the edge of 
cliff near Bolinas, California, where 
e began to write seriously at night 
ter eight hours of factory labor each 
ay. He still writes at night only, but 
ow he is back in his home town of 
hagrin Falls, Ohio, and hopes to 
ake writing a full-time profession. 


Vill Stanton 


pparently there is a time when it is 
ght for a man to lie to his wife about 
mother woman (see The Lie, page 
38); other times, 
which is usually, it 
will do him no good. 
To play safe, this 
column never lies. 
JOHN LEGGETT’s first 
published story, The 
Girl Who Lived in a 
Tree, appeared in 
the JOURNAL in 1947. 
Shortly thereafter he 
married a girl who 
ever has been up a tree in her life. 
hey quickly accumulated three small 
ons. “In view of the subject matter of 
he Lie,” he says parenthetically, “‘it 
‘night be better to suppress the fact I 
‘ive in a converted barn in Man- 
hester, Massachusetts, and commute 
o New York weekly by air. I’m not 
damant, but I don’t want the story to 
/0ok like nonfiction—which it ain’t.” 
) 
ive overseas war brides from five 
‘countries tell of their adjustment to 
Jnarried life in the United States in 
How Young America 
Lives on page 103. 
The writer is VANNA 
PHILLIPS, who spent 
much of her child- 
hood in Italy, France 
and Switzerland. 
Her mother had to 
adjust “in reverse— 
from life here to life 
in Italy.”” Among the 
results: she grew up 
‘speaking Italian, French and English. 
Her husband, John Phillips, is direc- 
or of Renaissance Art at the Metro- 
‘politan Museum; they have three chil- 
Wdren, all trilingual, and the entire fam- 
| ily visits Europe as often as possible. 
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John Leggett 
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Harsh shampoos 


“dry your hair! 


Halo 





ilorifies it! 


BEFORE 








No other leading shampoo 
leaves your hair so sparkling 
clean—so shining bright— 
yet is so mild as Halo! 


Vee tests in hardest water prove 
no other leading shampoo leaves 
your hair so sparkling clean—so shin- 
ing bright—yet is so mild as Halo! 


No wonder you'll see a beautiful 
difference in your hair... when you 
change to milder, gentler Halo! 

The reason—there are no drying, 
irritating chemicals, sticky oils or 
harsh soaps in Halo! Milder, gentler 
Halo’s exclusive “‘glorifying’’ ingredi- 
ent removes dull film and loose dan- 
druff . . . leaves your hair cleaner, 
softer, more sparkling—never dry! 
Halo is so effective, just one Halo 
shampoo brings out all the natural 
brilliance of even dull hair . .. makes 
it more fragrant, much easier-to- 
manage. All without special rinsing! 

So change from harsh 
shampoos to Halo—and 
see the shining difference! 
Try the 29¢ size—or get 
an average three months 
supply 89¢. 
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glorifies dry, oily or normal hair 


NOW! Just Stir 


al, Instout Pudding 


into Corn Syrup for Wonderful 


Homemade. 


Absolutely NO COOKING! 














Only Royal 
Instant Pudding is 


SUPER HOMOGENIZED 
for Complete Blending 


Smoothness 


This is the newest, cutest cookery 
trick in months and months of 
sundaes! Less expensive than 
canned sauce—with all the richer 
goodness of homemade! Here are 
the simple recipes. Each makes 
114 cups. 

CHOCOLATE: Stir contents of 1 
package ROYAL Instant Chocolate 
Pudding into 1 cup light corn syrup. 
Stir in 14 cup water. 

BUTTERSCOTCH: Stir contents 
of 1 package ROYAL Instant Butter- 
scotch Pudding into 1 cup light corn 
syrup. Stir in two tablespoons water. 
Note: For richer, fudgier sauces, stir 
In two tablespoons melted margarine 
or butter to above recipes. 


readers 
write 


‘‘Holland Forever’’ 


Manitoba, Canada 

Dear Betty Hoffman: 1 am following 
your Born to be Queen with great inter- 
est, and would like to tell you a little 
joke on me concerning Trix. 

On a warm July morning during the 
war years, I strolled past Princess Juli- 
ana’s Canadian residence. I could hear 
laughter through the open windows; and 
just outside the driveway I picked up a 
shp of cardboard with writing on it in a 
childish hand. The words were Dutch, 
and I was sure it was written by the lit- 
tle princess herself. Even though I 
couldn’t read it, I kept it—always 
imagining it to be something inspiring 
like ‘‘ Holland forever.”’ 

Recently, a Dutch lady translated it 
for me. Can you imagine how discon- 
certing it was to find, after all these 
years, my inspiring message was simply,; 
“ Bring dog’s food out from town”’? 

Thank you for many happy hours of 


reading ! Sincerely yours, 
MRS. JOHN SIMM 


Not a Cause of Cancer 

New York City 
Dear Mrs. Bass: 1 am interested to see 
in your April issue the story about cervi- 
cal cancer by Gladys Denny Shultz. I 
think it presents the facts in a most im- 
pressive way, but there is one misconcep- 

tion it can leave with your readers. 
Mrs. Shultz speaks of two theories 
that have been favorite ones regarding 
causes of cervical cancer. She mentions 
that one theory is that childbearing it- 
self has been responsible, and another 
“that various contraceptive measures 
were to blame.’’ Unfortunately, Mrs. 
Shultz, because she had so much ma- 
terial to present in her article, did not go 
on to controvert the second statement. 
I think it would reassure the great 
mass of married women in the United 
States who space their children by the 
use of medically prescribed contraceptive 
methods that have been approved by the 
American Medical Association to know 
that there is complete agreement among 
all physicians who have studied the sub- 
ject that none of the A.M.A.-approved 
methods has ever been known to cause 

irritation that might lead to cancer. 

Very truly yours, 
MARY S. CALDERONE, 
Medical Director, 


Planned Parenthood Federation 
of America, Inc. 


China vs. Dishwashers 


Washington, D. C. 

Dear Journal Editors : Having been an 
ardent reader of the Lapigrs’ Home 
JOURNAL for a number of years, I am 
writing to you as an editor, to ask if it is 
within your province to bring about a 
closer liaison between china factories and 
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manufacturers of dishwashers. 

I purchased a set of fine china of, do- 
mestic make from a leading department 
store because of its broad dark-green 
band of color, matching the green fea- 
tured in my wallpaper. As this china is 
used only on special occasions, it is not 
subjected to daily washings. After being 
put in the dishwasher several times, how- 
ever, it developed gray-white spots on 
the green border. 

I submitted this china to the depart- 
ment store from which it was purchased 
and was amazed to find they were not 
prepared to make an adjustment, as they 
do not recommend a dishwasher to be 
used for the washing of china. This was 
not stated when I purchased this mer- 
chandise. 

I have always been under the impres- 
sion that automatic dishwashers are de- 
signed for washing china, as well as glass 
and silver. Sincerely, 

MRS. CHARLES B. THOMPSON 
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Homemade Ice Cream, Pops and Cups 
Quickest, Easiest ever—with 
ROYAL Instant Pudding! 
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@ Ready to freeze in 1 minute! 


© No “second freeze and Mix” Cee 
necessary! es & 
‘ 


© Cuts freezing time in half! 
® Costs only pennies Ree 


per serving! 


RECIPES ON EVERY PACKAGE 








For scrumptious 
desserts every time . . . 


ALWAYS REACH FOR 


P Some china- manufacturers realize 
that for many modern homes their china 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 
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This Dad knows 
brushing after meals is best, 
but it’s not always possible. 









If you, like most busy people, just can’t 


brush after every meal, change to new Gleem. 
One Gleem brushing destroys up to 90% 
of bacteria (major cause of tooth decay 
and mouth odor). Only Gleem has 
GL-70 to fight decay . . . helps stop 


decay action with each brushing! 


Kids love Gleem’s taste. That’s proved 
by flavor tests. So it’s easy to get young- 
Mouth odor stopped all day for most sters to use Gleem regularly. And regular 
people with one Gleem brushing. Scien- after-meal brushing is a proven way for 
tific tests prove just brushing with Gleem children to reduce tooth decay. So get 
before breakfast gives a//-day protection Gleem for your family—it’s the fastest- 
against most unpleasant mouth odor. 
' So start your day with Gleem. 





growing toothpaste in the Uses! 





What summer drink 


is best for your family ? 


Fresh lemonade cools and refreshes 
more deeply than any other. Gives you 
a pickup that lasts much longer. Tastes 
wonderfully delicious. Costs less than a 
nickel for each big, frosty glass. And, on 
top of all that, it’s a pure, natural fruit 
drink rich in vitamin C. (This is the 
vitamin your family needs every day, 


especially in warm weather.) 


Doesn’t it make good sense to 
see that fresh lemonade is your 
family’s drink this summer? 
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Only lemonade made from fresh lemons gives all the 
flavor and aroma that nature gave the fruit itself. 





YNTINUED FROM PAGE 4 
should stand up in dishwashers. The 
makers of detergents for dishwashers 
have recently come out with a new type 
that has a protective ingredient in it to 
prevent dish damage. In the meantime, 
china manufacturers are studying the 
conditions. Fine as dishwashers are, 
they are not the place for antique china 
or glass that won't stand the tempera- 
ture. ED. 


Cover Baby, 
Eastern Edition 


Catro, Egypt 

Dear Editors: Before Nadia, an Indo- 
nesian baby, was born in Cairo, I fell in 
love with the sweet baby on your March 
cover of two years ago. Now I have a 





Duplicates. 


duplicate of your “‘cover girl,’’ only of 
course mine has black hair. 
Best wishes and cheers to the JOURNAL 


and her editors. Sincerely yours, 
LOUBNA ALATAS 


Church History 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Dear Miss Brookman: The statement 
made by Webb B. Garrison in his short 
article ‘“Plum”’ (April JOURNAL) is un- 
fortunate. Although the actual date of 
the coming of Christianity to England is 
unknown, the church there can trace its 
corporate existence back to at least the 
beginning of the third century. It was 
not always closely tied in with Rome. It 
had its own tradition of the ancient re- 
lationship between king and church, 
which the sovereigns invoked time and 
again to limit the exercise of papal power 
in England. 

Henry VIII did break away from the 
Church of Rome over the annulment 
(not divorce) of his marriage to Catherine 
of Aragon on the grounds that no real 
marriage had existed because of Cath- 
erine’s previous marriage to Henry’s 
brother, Arthur. No new church was es- 
tablished. It was not Henry’s church. It 
was the Church of England. It continued 
its existence, and has ever since, without 
any connection with the See of Rome. 

Sincerely yours, 
OLIVER J. HART 


Bishop of Pennsylvania 


How to Camp 
With a Baby 


Los Angeles, California 

Dear Editors: It is possible to take a 
year-old baby camping. We did it and 
will take our next year-old baby on the 
same trip 

Friends warned us. They said you 
can't go until your baby is trained and 
can walk fairly well on his legs. Neither 
one of these things was true with Robin 
at twelve months. But we went to Se- 
quoia just the same. 

We cut a piece of plywood to fit the 
back seat of the car and then placed 
Robin’s crib mattress on the top of it. 
We put wrought-iron legs on the ply- 
wood that reached to the bottom of the 
car floor. This car bed cost us $3. We 
heaped his toys on the bed. This delighted 
our baby no end. While traveling he 
loved to crawl around and find his favor- 
ites—and it made a safe place for him at 
night when we used our sleeping bags. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 
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Combine Style 
Distinction with Real Foot Freedom 


You'll quickly discover what real walking 
ease is like when you step out in your first 
pair of supremely comfortable, foot-flattering 
Dr. Scholl’s Shoes. Made over Dr. Scholl’s © 
scientifically designed lasts, their glove-like, 
foot-cradling fit makes them ever so kind to 
your feet. No “‘breaking-in” discomfort. 


Dr. Scholl’s Shoes are made in all sizes for 
all types of feet. Expertly fitted at Dr. Scholl’s 
Foot Comfort® Shops in principal cities and 
selected Shoe and Department Stores. If not 
obtainable locally, write for catalog to Dr. 
Scholl’s, Inc., Dept. J-7, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


by selling only 
20 boxes of 


Sunshine’s TALL SLIM S™stts 


Sunshine’s smart TALL SLIM _ Christmas 
and All Occasion assortments are sweeping 
the country and you can CASH IN on their 
Popularity. Selling SUNSHINE QUALITY 
Christmas Cards is the perfect way to 
supplement your income. Your friends, 
neighbors, daily acquaintances—all are 
eager to buy lovely Sunshine Cards. 
Complete line includes beautiful 
NAME-IMPRINTED cards, religious 
cards, parchment cards, wrappings, 
ribbon, stationery and gifts. SEND N' 
MONEY. Write for details TODAY! 
Organizations: Write for Sunshine Fund 
Raising Plan. 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC., Dept. LH-7 


Springfield 1, Mass. Pasadena 1, Calif. 
(If East of Rockies, write Springfield office) 














21 
Tall Stim 
Cards 


Y2S5 






MORE CASH FOR YOU! 


ES, you can have more cash in 

your pocket if you put your spare 
time to work. Write for our money- 
making plan. No obligation. 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 


938 Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5 Pennsylvania 
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iA Exciting New NAME-IN-RED 


Z PARCHMENT CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Smartest new idea in Christmas FREE 


Cards, at magic selling priceof 25for 
$1.00! With no experience you can | For Prompt 
easily make $65 on just 65 boxes of Action! 

lovely new Southern Hospitality | 5§ travel 
Christmas Cards. Also new Slim- Slippers 
Jim cards, Southern Beauty $1 As- 
sortment, Gifts, Novelties, many 
others. Yours FREE! Exclusive 
deluxe Presentation Book of sample 
cards: 4 assortments sent on approval. Write TODAY! 


SAVE MONEY—Shop by Mail! FREE cata- 
log pictures hundreds of exclusive ma- 
ternity fashions. World’s Largest, Complete 
Sele n, Dres Suits, Mix & Match Sep- 
arates, Sportswear, Girdles, Lingerie; $2.98 | 
to $22.98.Catalog mailed in plain envelope. 

CRAWFORD’S z 
Dept. 9, 8015 Wornali, Kansas City 14, Mo. 
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P. S. Add French's to canned beans for country-kitchen goodness 





loes something wonderfil for a Barbecue! 


FRENCH’S pure yellow Mustard blends better BARBECUE RECIPE BOOKLET 
P 7 FREE with Plans for Outdoor Grills! 


because it’s creamier . . . smoother. 
The R. T. French Co. 

ner Es : 1023 Mustard Street, Rochester 9, N. Y. 

FRENCH’S rich mustard goodness does not fade out in cooking. : 


Name 


Get a jar tomorrow and see what a wonderful Address 


flavor difference FRENCH’S makes! City State 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6 

We thought over the diaper problem. 
We purchased disposable diapers. Since 
they are made out of paper, we used 
them as liners inside cloth diapers. At 
night we heated water over our campfire 
and washed the cloth diapers. The water 
is so soft in Sequoia that this was no 
chore. 

We didn't want to miss the campfires. 
Since we had no baby sitter, we bundled 
Robin up in his sleepers and a blanket 
and took him. The lighting of the camp- 
fire delighted him, and watching the 
sparks fly up into the sky amused him 
for long periods of time. He would finally 
fall asleep and when the campfire was 
over we carried him back to the car where 
the baby bed was waiting. 

We purchased an English pack. We 
put sponge rubber on the base and Robin 
sat on it, strapped in, while we walked. 
Several times he took his naps in this 
manner. 

Part of this baby’s growing process 
took place in Sequoia. No matter how 
hungry he was he refused to eat until we 
ate. We carried a restaurant high chair 
for him, and how he loved to see what 
was going on while he ate. 

We know our baby had a good time. 
We saw deer. Robin got very excited. 
We drove off a bear. Robin seemed to 
think the campfires were just for him. 

Sincerely, 
LOIS THORNE 


Dog-Eared Journals 


Cleveland, Ohio 

Dear Editors: When I had charge of 

the United States Information Service in 

Europe, the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL be- 

came dog-eared when many other Amer- 

ican magazines looked as if they had just 

come off the press. Your art and color 
work are of the very first order. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET R. PARKIN 
The Cleveland Museum of Art 


> A reproduction of a painting from 
the Cleveland Museum’s exhibition of 
Chinese landscapes appears on page 11, 


ED. 


Special Offer 


Richmond, Virginia 

Dear Editors: This is my first letter to 

any magazine, but I simply have to tell 

you how much I like the fresh spring 

flowers on your May cover. Do you have 
copies available for framing? 

Hopefully, 
CAROLINE BOWEN 





Suitable for framing. 


> The JourNav ordinarily does not 
offer reprints of covers because the cost is 
prohibitive. So many readers asked for 
this one, however, that we have made up a 
limited number of photographic repro- 
ductions, using a new dye transfer 
process which brings out the rich color 
and delicate shading of the flowers. 
These prints areon heavy paper, 1214" by 
16”, and may be purchased for $2.95 each 
from Curtis Circulation Co., Box 933, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, 
Pennsylvania. If any reader is not com- 
pletely satisfied, we will be happy to re- 
fund her purchase price. ED. 
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Wonderful New First 
Aid for Childrens | 
Skin Injuries! 


Unlike iodine and other harsh liquid 
antiseptics which may sting and | 
actually burn delicate tissues—new 
Unguentine works these four ways: 





1. Relieves pain fast! 

2. Provides long-lasting protection 
against infection! 

3. Promotes healing! 


4. Prevents gauze from sticking 
to the injury! 


For sunburn, too— new Unguentine 
relieves, provides real burn med- 
ication. Washes stain-free. 












The First-Aid Dressing ® 


UNGUENTINE 


CAAALAA ALAA OOCTLL A 00 
L- C LOW or COLOR 
ARDS 
CHRISTMAS CARD9. 
SX 88 
Newradiant color creations sellon sight, pay you$1.05 
per box! TallCards, 21 & 25-Card $1 Assts., Name-In- 
Red Parchment Cards at 3c each, Religious Koda- Act Fast— Get 
chromes, 175 fast-sellers. Profits to 100%, plus $10-$50 [RWALbabaied 


in Bonus Gifts! Assortments on approval, Imprints fies Ca 
Free. Act fast— get $1.00 Gift FREE. Write TODAY! ait 


CREATIVE CARDS, 4401 Cermak Rd., Dept. 61-B, Chicago 23, Illinols 


THUMBSUCKING 












since infancy caused this malocclusion. 
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THUM broke the 
habit and teeth 
returned to nor- 
mal position. 
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FOR ADVERTISING 
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AMERICAN MEDICAL 
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TRADE MARK 


Get Thum at your drug counter. Only 60¢. 


CHUBBY 


2 


If you are not already getting our Chubby 
Club News, fill out the coupon below, paste 
it on a 2¢ government post card and mail it 
today. You'll receive your Chubby Club News 
and our picture book of dresses, coats, suits, 


hats — EVERYTHING to 
wear for girls, sub-teens 
ane 
pam 


Chubby Club Member 
Linda Smith, 
Lebanon, Penn. 


and teens too chubby to 
fit into regular sizes... 
but who fit perfectly into 
our special Chubby Sizes, 
81, to 1612. 


Lane Bryant, 465 Fifth Ave., N. Y C. 17, N. Y. 
Please send me your Chubby Club News and 
Fashion Book JJ. 
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SINCERELY, WILLIS WAYDE 
) by John P. Marquand. #1 fic- 
tion best-seller! Superb story of 
society, high finance, ‘‘second 
) best’ love...laid in New York 
} and Paris. Pub. edition, $3.95, 


THE POWER OF POSITIVE 
THINKING by Norman Vin- 
cent Peale. Dr. Peale gives us 
the +u/es that work to win true 
success. #1 non-fiction best- 
seller! Pub. edition, $2.95. 


KATHERINE by Anya Seton, 
Newest best-seller by the author 
ot Dragonwyck—a novel about 
the love atlam chat changed his- 
tory! Pub. edition, $3.95. 


THE VIEW FROM POMPEY'S 
HEAD by Hamilton Basso. Top 
national best-seller! Never has a 
| scory made so vivid New York 
)‘‘glamour’’ and southern 
“charm."’ Pub. edition, $3.95, 
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MR. MAUGHAM HIMSELF. 
The great writer's works chat 
reHect best the man_ himself, 
Includes 2 books, many stories. 
704 pages. Pub. edition, $5.95, 


LIFE IS WORTH LIVING by 
Fulton J. Sheen. A great wise 
man gives us his views on life, 
love, fear, sin and a hundred 
other subjects. Mwst reading! 
Pub. edition, $3.75. 


HAMMOND 'S Pictorial Travel 
Atlas of Scenic AMERICA. 
Most beautiful, useful book ever 
produced covering America’s 
100 most “‘see-worthy’’ spots. 
Includes 220 full-color photos, 
93 color maps; big gazetteer; 
tables on transportation, hunt- 
ing, fishing, festivals, park fa- 
cilities, etc. Perfect for vacation 
planning. 10” x 1214” in size! 
Pub. edition, $10.00. 


Ladies* Home Journal INTERI- 
OR DECORATION by Elizabeth 
Halsey. Now—work home mir- 
acles! 237 pages, 400 pictures, 
dozens in full color, 10%” x 14” 
in size! Pub. edition, $6.95. 


NOT AS A STRANGER by 
Morton Thompson. Powerful 
story of the making of a doctor 

. . his loves, ambitions, con- 
flicts — and strange temptation. 
Pub. edition, $4.75. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE 
GREAT COMPOSERS by Mil- 
ton Cross, 78 biographies ; mu- 
sic dictionary ; index of terms! 
2 vols. Pub. edition, $5.95. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COOK- 
ING by Meta Given. Brand- 
new approach to cooking! Plans 
meals, guides shopping; 2,000 
recipes, hundreds of pictures! 
Orig. in 2 vols. at $10.00. 


Mail Coupon 
Now! 


SEWING MADE EASY by Mary 
Lynch. Now — cut, sew, style 
like a professional! Crammed 
with ideas; 400 pages, 1,000 
pictures! Pub. edition, $3.95. 


AMY VANDERBILT'S COM- 
PLETE BOOK OF ETIQUETTE. 
Your way co be socially correct 
always, by America’s foremost 
authority. 704 fact-crammed 
pages! Pub. edition, $5.50. 

GRIMM'S FAIRY TALES. New 
DeLuxe edition of the world’s 
best-loved fairy tales; over 
thirty stories included. 256 
pages; 31 full-page drawings. 


AUDUBON GUIDES. Richard 
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and water birds east of Rockies 

—with almost 1,000 full-color ghee peda ) j 
illustrations by Don Eckelberry. OT ee 

Orig. in 2 vols. at $6.50. iy 


when you join the Literary Guild and agree to 
take as few as 3 more selections during the coming year 


























F you enjoy reading the best of the new books 
and would like to save up to 50% of the price 
of the publishers’ editions, why not join the 
Literary Guild Book Club now? During three 
months just past, Guild selections became the 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3 best-selling novels nationwide! 

Once you join our club, we are sure you will 
want to continue membership. That is why we can 
offer you any three of the books shown here for 
only $2.00. And the books you choose will be 
sent to you on approval! If you are pleased with 
them, pay only $2.00 for all three and become a 
Guild member on a trial basis; if not, simply 
return the books and owe nothing. 


How the Literary Guild Operates 

As a Guild member, every month you will re- 
ceive a copy of ‘Wings’, the club’s illustrated 
book-review magazine. In it you will read a re- 
view of the forthcoming selection. Then it is up 
to you to decide whether you want the book de- 
scribed, an alternate selection, or none at all. You 
need not accept a book every month — only four 
a year from the 50 or more offered. 


Top Best-Sellers At Wonderful Savings! 

Guild selections cost only $2.00 each (plus 
shipping) even though the same books are being 
sold for $3.50 to $4.00 in the publishers’ editions. 
Occasionally an extra value selection is offered at 
not more than $2.50—usually a book that is priced 
as high as $5.00 in the publisher's edition. You 
pay no money in advance, you pay nothing when 
the books arrive; your bill is due only after you 
examine the books, and you may cancel member- 
ship at any time after accepting four books. In 
addition, you will receive a valuable Bonus Book 
FREE with each four books you purchase. 


Send No Money — Just Mail Coupon 


Why not join now while you can have any 
three of the fine books shown on this page (a value 
up to $26.95 in the publishers’ editions) for only 
$2.00? Send no money now — just the coupon. If 
not delighted, you may return all the books within 
7 days and owe nothing, or pay only $2.00 plus 
shipping for all three and become a trial member. 
If you join, your sole obligation will be to accept 
only three more books at only $2.00 each during 
the coming year. Mail coupon now! 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, INC., PUBLISHERS 
GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 


ee ee ee ee ee 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Which 3 Books Do You Want for only *2°° 


IF YOU JOIN THE LITERARY GUILD NOW 
Literary Guild of America, Inc., Publishers 
Dept. 7LHJ, Garden City, N. Y. 
Please send me at once the THREE books checked below as my Membership Gift Books and first 
selection, and bill me only $2.00, plus shipping, for all three: 
{] Amy Vanderbilt's _] Ladies’ Home Journal 
Etiquette Interior Decoration 
{_] Audubon Guides [_] Life is Worth Living 
(_] Encyclopedia of Cooking [] Milton Cross’ Ency. 
{_] Grimm's Fairy Tales of Composers (Set) 
(_] Hammond's Travel Atlas ["] Mr. Maugham Himself 
(] Katherine Pompey's Head 
Enroll me as a member of the Literary Guild and send me ‘‘Wings’’ every month so I can decide 
whether or not I want to receive the Guild selection described. My only obligation is to accept 
four selections, or alternates, per year at only $2.00 each (plus shipping), regardless of the 
higher publishers’ prices. For each four books I accept, I will receive a free Bonus Book — and 
I may resign my membership at any ume after purchasing four books. 
SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted I will return 
all books in 7 days and this membership will be cancelled! 
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(] Not As A Stranger 
{_] The Power of 
Positive Thinking 
[_] Sewing Made Easy 
(-) Sincerely, Willis Wayde 
(_] The View from 
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Selection price In Canada, $2.20 plus shipping. Address LITERARY GUILD (Canada), 
105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont. Offer good only in U.S.A. and Canada. 


New dishwashing detergent 
So different...it 
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.-- Yet Dreft’s wonder power dissolves erease the fastest way ever! 


IT’S NEW! IT’S PINK! IT’S MILDER! You never saw 
anything like Procter & Gamble’s new pink Dreft. 
Sprinkle it in your dishpan—see every pink 


granule burst into brilliant white suds. Dip your 


hands into the water. Pink Dreft’s wonder-soft 
] 1] 4 ,] ] ,° 
suds are milder LO h nds mootn like 1 lotion 
SPEEDIEST DISHWASHING YET! Uiscover the won- 
d owel Wrapped up in those wonder-soft 


. : ; 
suds Dil Dreft dissolves crease the lastest 


SF RECENT PE LY SELEETS Glee be EERE LSS PLED ROTEL RIESE 


way yet—even messiest grease on pots and pans! 
Dishes practically wash themselves. You just 
rinse and let drain dry. Without wiping, new 
wonder-power pink Dreft gets dishes cleaner than 
if you wiped and polished, too. 


P. S. “Hand-care”’ safety in the washing machine, too! 


Vew pink Dreft’s new mildness and added cleaning 


power are perfect for diapers, baby clothes, miracle 






fabrics— everything you wash with 
special care—by machine or by hand! 





* Guaranteed by @ 
Good Housekeeping 
one 
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Editors 


aly the hose 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON 


The joint resolution which was re- 
cently introduced into Congress by Senator 
Margaret Chase Smith of Maine and 
Representative Frances Bolton of Ohio to 
make the rose the national American fiower 
stirred up quite a ruckus. 

It was surprising to learn that there are 
people who don’t like roses. I never believed 
that anyone could be inimical to the rose 
unless he suffered from rose fever. But, no, 
there are rosephobes, and (among them 
gardeners) those who say that roses (mean- 
ing, of course, those beautiful hybrids with 
tags on them) are hard to grow, require care 
out of all proportion to the results, are 
thorny, and susceptible to any number of 
blights and aphids too. 

National and international issues entered 
the discussion. Anglophiles said that we 
were stealing the English national flower. 
Anglophobes said that as usual we were 
aping the English, and remembered George 
the Third. 

Others asked belligerently what rose, say- 
“ing there are roses and roses, and if the rose 
is to become an American national emblem, 
let it be a native American rose and not one 
of those aliens. 

But even that would not settle the matter, 
for there are three specifically American 
native roses. The “pasture rose’ grows 
wild from Newfoundland west to Wisconsin 
and south to Georgia; the “‘prairie rose,” a 
wild climber, clambers over old walls from 
Ontario to Florida and Texas; the ‘““Chero- 
kee rose”’ (Georgia’s state flower), vigorous, 
evergreen, and also a climber, romps 
through the South, acting as though it 
were born there. But it wasn’t; it’s not a 
Mayflower descendant among roses. Though 
it was here long before the first Pilgrims, its 
origins were in Japan and China. How it 
got here nobody knows, not even the rose. 
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There I went making, all-unconsciously, 
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Se Nobody knows, 


Not even the rose. 


May not the prestige of the rose, among 
English-speaking people, be largely due to 
the poets who have celebrated the rose 
because it makes their homework easier? 
Few words are so easy to rhyme as “rose.” 
In rows it grows, in wind it blows, in 
dusk it glows, while the cow lows, the 
peasant mows, and anything goes with rose. 
The daisy is a pretty flower and a pretty 
word—many a lass has been named 
Daisy (or Violet, or Rose). But it’s hard 
to rhyme Daisy with anything but lazy 
and crazy. 

lowa’s state flower is the wild rose—any 
one of them; North Dakota’s, the wild 
prairie rose; and New York’s is the rose— 
native, cultivated or hybrid is not defined. 
The District of Columbia chose the Amer- 
ican Beauty rose (which looks to me like 
flag-waving before foreign embassies, and 
an expression of economic superiority, for 
the American Beauty is pre-eminently a 
hothouse growth, retailing, when I last 
inquired, at $12 a dozen). 

By choice of the states, the violet-—‘‘by a 
mossy stone, half hidden from the eye’ — 
is a runner-up to the rose, having been 
chosen by Illinois, New Jersey, Wisconsin 
and Rhode Island. Most of the state choices 
are wild flowers. Alabama, with fine dis- 
regard for hay fever and its victims, has 
the goldenrod; Arizona, with pioneer 
determination to make an asset from its 
desert peculiarities, chose the giant cactus 


(nice for the dining-room table). Rose- 


loving Senator Smith’s own state of Maine 
chose the pine cone—if that’s a flower! Ver- 
mont, which has more cows than people, 
apparently let the cows choose—red clover. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


“Album of Landscapes and Poems” 
by Shen Chou (1427-1509). 
Ink on paper; height, 141%", width, 2534”. 


I take my hat off to rugged Wyoming. Its 
state flower is Indian paintbrush—called by 
most farmers the devil’s paintbrush. A 
pretty flaming thing it is, if you can forget 
what it does to your hayfields and cattle. 
Its beauties are completely lost on me. Away 
with it! Never brighten my door again! 

This controversy reveals, however, what 
extremely strong feelings people have about 
flowers, even when their tastes are, in gen- 
eral, catholic and tolerant, like mine. An 
energetic group has been sponsoring the 
gladiolus as the national flower. Now, al- 
though I think the gladiolus is all right in 
its place, its place in my garden is strictly 
limited and I think it has already usurped 
the national scene far beyond its due. It’s 
the national flower of hotel rooms, lecture 
platforms—and funerals. Handsome it cer- 
tainly is, like a ‘‘well-groomed’? woman; 
not a hair out of place, and not a bit of 
charm. Stiff and scentless, who could pos- 
sibly choose the gladiolus above—oh, al- 
most any other flower! 

Put it down to prejudice. Admitted. I am 
prejudiced against dahlias. Not seriously— 
I don’t want to deprive them of their vote, 
or send them back where they came from. 
I know perfectly nice people and good 
patriotic Americans who adore dahlias. But 
they leave me stone cold, and I can’t pos- 
sibly explain why, any more than a woman 
can explain why she is instantly attracted 
to one man, and not at all to another. I’m 
no soul mate of the dahlia. 

Affinities to flowers are, I think, intensely 
personal, like affinities to colors and scents. 
I have friends who won’t have a delphinium 
in their gardens because they don’t like blue 
flowers, whose color vanishes with sundown. 
But I rather especially love blue flowers. 
No blues, to my mind, outside the stained 
glass of Chartres CONTINUED ON PAGE 14 
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— Swirl 
raspberry jam through whipped cream 
and pour on peaches—cake’s made with 
Betty Crocker Angel Food Cake Mix. (Con- 
tains the whites from 13 farm-fresh eggs.) 


e ge essert—A split square 
of just-baked gingerbread, topped and filled 
with prepared lemon pudding. No trouble at 
all, with Betty Crocker GingerBread Mix. You 
just add water and bake —it’s ginger-good. 


-oconut Snowball—Make cupcakes 
Betty Crocker Yellow Cake Mix — recipe’s 
package. Spread thickiy with fluffy wh 
frosting, and roll in shredded coconut. T 
taste just as lovely as they look! Make le 


: Easy eating. . . and, oh, so easy to make! Bake up Betty Crocker Marble Cake Mix (you need only 
one bowl to mix and marble it) in an oblong pan 13” x 912” x 2’. Then cut lengthwise.down the middle of the pan and divide 
into slices about 1” wide. Serve un-iced and fanned out around a platter with a handy center bowl of vanilla ice cream. 
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, Cake—Flufty white 
Pretty Ameo ie ie 
cake bake blong pan, spread with G ee 
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ream Pie — Rich 
Mint rele: oe Crocker cee 
coke a Bienes Mix, served like pie, quic ad 
perisiee mint marble ice cream to ee ) 
one ae (Save other layer for tomorrow. 
on one 
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everybody Said they’re 
dessert these d 


asking People 
ays. “What dessert do y 
hey Said, “Cake!” 


Cake ‘n ice cream. Cake ’n fruit. C 
quick fudge frosting. Cake, whipped c 
just plain cake! 


Bake upa homemade beauty of a Betty Crocker cake to- 
night, Wwon’t you? Any flavor! Chocolate -+ + Dig and dark and 
rich. Or angel... so high and light and fluffy. Oy golden yellow. 

ite, Or honey Spice (good wit 
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How to make 
Spicy Butter 
Barbecue Sauce 


for Hamburgers, Frankfurters and Beef 








2 teaspoons vinegar Y cup lemon juice 


VY, cup water 1 teaspoon chili powder 

WY, teaspoon dry mustard 1 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon granulated sugar 
Few drops of Tabasco Sauce 

Y. cup (1 stick) butter 


4 medium onion, finely chopped 


2 tablespoons Worcester- 
shire sauce 


Y, cup catsup 


VY cup chili sauce 


























Step No. 1. In pint mea- 
sure mix all the ingredi- 
ents in the order given 
except the Tabasco 
Sauce, onion and but- 
ter. Shake ina few drops 
of Tabasco Sauce cau- 
tiously. It’s hot! 


x You can’t beat 
the real thing 
—real butter 


Step No.2. Melt butter 
over low heat in sauce- 
pan. Add finely chopped 
onion. Sauté gently un- 
til slightly yellow and 
semi-transparent, stir- 
ring occasionally. Do 
not overcook. 


*x You taste the 
difference even 
more on hot food 





Step No. 3. Add first 
ingredient mixture to 
butter and onion and 
simmer without cover 
% hour. Serve immedi- 
ately with hamburgers, 
frankfurters or sliced 
roast beef. 


* Butter is 


churned from 
100% real cream 


Foods made with real butter 








belong on your 
family table 







This message is 
paid for by dairy farmers i 
across the Nation as part of 
their program to show you how 
you can live better with foods 
made from milk. 


American Dairy Association 


“Voice of the Dairy Farmer.” ¢ 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Watch Disneyland on ABC-TV, 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 
or the waters of the river Rhone, are so mag- 
ical as the multiple-toned blues of delphin- 
ium. 

Theirs are not the only blues. In May, in 
our Vermont home, the ground under a 
small plum orchard is blue-carpeted with 
wild violets, hundreds of thousands of 
them—a little miracle. The wild Siberian 
iris, the “‘blue flag,’ shines in swamps like 
swatches of fallen sky and is celebrated in 
Edna St. Vincent Millay’s beautiful: poem, 
The Blue Flower in the Bog. Later, in the an- 
nual garden, the Chinese forget-me-not is 
as limpidly blue as the eyes of a blue-eyed 
child. Only the perennial flax is as purely 
blue, and transparent as the sky. The intense, 
darker blue of bachelor’s-buttons sings like 
a note of music; the blue morning-glory 
clambering up a trellis at a kitchen door is 
lovelier to me than wisteria, and, in the 
herb garden, there are the lilac-blue thistles 
of chives. 

I am inclined to think that the flowers 
we most love are those we knew when we 
were very young, when our senses were 
most acute to color and to smell, and our 
natures most lyrical. We love flowers be- 
cause of associations, long forgotten and 
unconscious: associa- 
tions of time, circum- 
stance and place— 
above all of place. 

I was a Northern 
child, accustomed to 
the comings and go- 
ings Of seasons; a 
country child, who 
roamed the woods, to 
come when winter was 
hardly over and there 
was still snow against 
the north side of the 
house upon a pool of 
pure gold—the marsh 
marigold, surrounded 
by a thicket of pussy 
willows—or upon a 
bank snow white or 
blood red with tril- 
lium. We sought the 
frail hepatica, the ar- 
butus and the blood- 
root, for the woven- 
paper baskets that we 
hung on _ neighbors’ 
doorknobs to an- 
nounce the first of 
May. These wild 
Northern flowers to 
me are spring, the sea- 
son of childhood and 
youth, the time when 
one is in love with everything. And of mem- 
ory when one is no longer young, and no 
longer in love with everything. 

Summer in the farther North begins with 
the lilac, the flower of late May and earliest 
June, which throws out its powerful scent in 
competition with the last apple blossoms. 

As a child, the lilacs sang to me, “School 
will soon be out, school will soon be out”— 
and so it is today. Summer is at the door— 
lovely, lovely summer, when school is out 
and I can live again in the country, the only 
place really to live. 


track, 


track 


drive back, 


of it, 


5 WOULD choose the lilac over the rose— 
the common lilac, with its glossy heart- 
shaped leaves and scented candelabra of 
bloom; the lilac that flourishes in any soil, 
renews itself from the roots, survives the 
iciest winters, and blossoms beside old cellar 
holes, outliving buildings and tenants alike— 
if J were to decide the national flower. And 
what Northerner would not celebrate the 
lilac’s distant cousin, the citrus-scented 
syringa? 

But suppose I had been a child in Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia or Southern Cali- 
fornia? Could the lilac, then, possibly mean 
what it does to a Northerner? Would not 
my earliest, most lyrical associations have 
been with the magnolia, the bougainvillaea 
and the camellia? I admire them greatly, 
but with the detached admiration of a 
visitor to the botanical gardens. They evoke 
nothing. No tears come to my eyes, no 
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SONG 
OF THE SUBURBS 


By RACHEL MACK 


Two go down and one comes back 


By the road that follows the 
railroad track 


And leads to the morning train; 


Two drive down by the railroad 


And one drives home again. 


One drives down by the railroad 
When evening comes and two 


And the circle of day is done, 
The day with home at the heart 


For two. for one. 


LADIES' HOME JOURNA\ 


memories crowd my mind and heart. The 
do not recall my papa and mamma. 

My papa and mamma are associated wit 
lilac and golden glow. With the white, coral 
cerise and parti-colored phlox, all in a bevy. 
like little girls in party dresses. With the sh 
lilies of the valley, the fair narcissus, the 
peony (called by the Germans the Corpu: 
Christi rose—rose of the body of Christ) 
and all the scents of these. Childhood memo 
ries are with the fragile stars of cosmos; thé 
clove-scented stocks; the many-colored snap 
dragons, whose mouths childish fingers made 
to roar. They are with “‘pincushion flowers,’ 
which bear the horrid name “‘scabiosa,”’ and 
the myriad-colored trumpets of salpiglossis, 
They are with the acrid scents—that some 
find odorous—of calendula and marigold 
and chrysanthemum. They are with the 
aromatic spires of mignonette, the heavy 
heady scent of mountain heliotrope, the sweet 
lavender that, dried, in cheesecloth bags 
scented my mother’s linen closets. 


M. garden is my recaptured childhood 

seeing in memory my father training sweet 
peas on brush. “‘It is a cool flower, plant it 
low and early.”” My garden is everything 
that ever happened to me of any permanence: 
“Far and forgotten as 
a scene in cameo,”’ the 

gray-eyed man, raking 
the seedbed for his) 
frail darlings of sun 
and rain, the man who 
loved Jesus, flowers, 
English poetry. I love 
what my father loved.| 
I am a bent twig. 

I don’t want to make} 
anyone else love my 
loves. I just want them) 
to let melove them. To! 
love the velvety pansy, | 
my mother’s favorite) 
flower. “I love their 
little kitten faces.” 

Why must we have 
a “‘national’’ flower? 
Must we choose? 

And if we choose 
one, how shall we look 
the others in the face? 
How apologize to 
them? 


That’s where I 
showed what I had 
written tomy husband. 

He said, “You are 
wrong. You are far 
too personal. You are 
not the nation! I was 
not born in this country, and in that I am 
like millions of other Americans. But wher- 
ever we come from, we find here a sweet | 
familiar face, shining at a wayside and | 
reminding us of our old homes: the wild” 
rose. It is the flower of the world.”’ 

“Then give it to the United Nations,” I’ 
said pettishly. 

*“America is a United Nations,” he said. 

A race of races and a nation of nations.’ 

The wild rose is everybody’s flower. The | 
flower of the native and the immigrant. 

Some form of it grows everywhere north of 
the Equator. 

“It’s an old, old flower, in a young coun- 
try, inhabited by people who move. Not 
every flower grows everywhere in America, 
but outside the deserts the wild rose does. 

“I think when the pioneers came and 
broke the first sod, and then, later, when 
their descendants began to push and settle 
west, they had no time, at first, to plant 


eee 


flowers. They planted potatoes and beans, | 


and wheat and corn. But I can imagine a 
little girl, coming in from the sunny borders 
of woods or a rough pasture, saying, ‘Look, 
mamma, isn’t it pretty?’ and holding in 
scratched fingers a branch of wild rose. And 
I bet her father dug up some of those bushes, 
planted them near the cabin door, and they 
were the first American gardens.” 

“So you think it should be the national 
flower?” 

“Oh, yes,”’ he said. ‘‘Definitely. Only the 
rose.”” END 


OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 


Pe dELI-O SALAD “SHY ee 


Sequin Salad 


1 package Lime Jell-O 
1 cup hot water - 1 cup cold water 
2 tablespoons vinegar 
1 teaspoon salt « Dash of pepper 
2 to 3 teaspoons grated onion 
114 cups very small pieces raw cauliflower 
14 cup diced pimento 


MENS Pet MEAL 





Dissolve Jell-O in hot water. Add cold water. Chill 
until slightly thickened. Meanwhile, mix vinegar, salt 
and pepper together in a small bowl; add onion, cauli- 
flower and pimento. Let stand to blend. When Jell-O 
is slightly thickened, fold in seasoned vegetables. Pour 
into individual molds. Chill until firm. Unmold on 
crisp greens. Serve with mayonnaise or French dress- 
ing, if desired. Makes 4 or 5 servings. 








Le Under- 
How you can stop odor, 


check moisture, with TUuSSy = 
_..the instant Deodorant 





Tussy Cream Deodorant instantly 
checks perspiration moisture; no wait- 
ing to dry. Instantly stops odor and 
keeps it stopped 24 hours or longer... 
even through the hottest day! 

Follow arrows for daintiness 
plus. Tussy Cream Deodorant is a cos- 
metic, made with face cream... so you 
use it like a beauty cream. 

Blend it into the skin, moving fin- 
ger Ups up, then out to the sides. 

It smooths and beautifies, and van- 
ishes into your skin. 

You can’t become immune to its 
effects. Day after day, year after year, 
Tussy Cream Deodorant protects you 
against offending, when you use it daily, 


Safe for normal skin or any fabric. $1. 
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When you travel, always carry a Tussy 
Stick Deodorant. So easy to use any - 


time, anywhere. Only $1. 


F yowre driving this summer, Rand 
McNally, the map publishers, have a 
neat, concise VACATION GUIDE which 
should be a good handbook. It includes his- 
torical data, local events and landmarks. 


But not Alaska. If you’re going there, 
read THE STATE OF ALASKA, by Ernest 
CGruening, governor of Alaska for four- 
teen years. This is by no means a travel 
book, but it is a comprehensive history 
of the region, an authoritative account of 
Alaska’s life, business and politics, and a 
devastating story of neglect from the day 
it was bought from the Russians in 1867 
for $7,200,000 (Seward’s Folly) to to- 
day’s struggle for statehood. 


Should your travels take you to Scan- 
dinavia, there’s THE CHALLENGE OF 
SCANDINAVIA, by William L. Shirer, 
noted observer and commentator, who 
here covers Denmark and Finland as 
well as Norway and Sweden. (The Nor- 
wegians were skiing in 2000 B.C. and 
they’re skiing right now, all through the 
summer, in the high mountains.) 


And for some excellent suggestions 
touching the high points, look at I AM 
GOING TO ITALY, by Anita Daniel. 






























THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


We all deplore the hold that comie 
books have on our children. Even i 
our own children do not depend en- 
tirely on them, we still have to face} 
the fact that a whole generation is 
subjected to artificially stimulatec 
and sometimes dangerous excitemen|. 
But we must recognize, also, that chil 
dren have always taken considerabl. 
brutality in their reading, and with- 
out undue harm. Take the Brothers 
Grimm! The classic fairy tales on 
which we were all brought up were 
pretty cruel. But there was artistry 
in them, and a feeling for beauty. 


Two books have come out recently) 
that seem to fit into the present-day} 
idiom and still keep within the bounds o 
good taste: THE SECRET OF THE TWO! 
FEATHERS, by Ivo Duka and Helena 
Kolda, out last year, and MARTIN AND 
His FRIEND FROM OUTER SPACE: 
These have the old fairy-tale flavor to a 
certain degree, in a new “‘superscience”’ 
plot. 


SLEEP, My LITTLE ONE is a sensible| 
little pamphlet on how to get babies and 
young children to sleep, a subject very 
pertinent to the peace of many households. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 19 
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such passion and 


emotion...fierce 
Robert 


human hungers that MITCHUM 
probe deep into B 
the very heart 


of life itself! 
Frank 


SINATRA 


Gloria 


GRAHAME _ 


Broderick 


CRAWFORD. | 


now asa 





motion picture! ia 


Charles 


BICKFORD 
STANLEY KRAMER Presents 


NOT AS A STRANGER 


with MYRON McCORMICK - LON CHANEY - JESSE WHITE + Written for the Screen by Edna and Edward Anhalt Produced and Directed by 
Based on the Novel by MORTON THOMPSON - Music by George Antheil - Released thru UNITED ARTISTS — STANLEY KRAMER 


__ Coming! — Watch for it at your favorite theatre! 
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ake up your ayes 


A 2-DROP BATH of MURINE 


‘ou brush your teeth every day, 

ut what do you do for your eyes? 
st two drops of Murine in each 
ye seems to float away tiredness 
1 seconds, leaving your eyes so 
soled and refreshed. Because of 
furine’s seven tested ingredients, 
is as gentle as a tear. So use 
urine regularly as often as your 
yes,are tired. Make it a eleaienm 
aily custom; remem- 
er, Murine makes your 
yes feel good. 


MURINE 


for your eyes 
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| 
When tired feet cry out for relief, drive | 
out fire and pain quickly with frosty | 
Ice-Mint. Quick- -acting medicinal Ice- | 
|Mint, with amazing, soothing lanolin, | 
irelaxes weary muscles wonderfully: 
_Greaseless, stainless! Exceilent for sun- | 
burn and windburn! Ask your drug- | 
gist for wonderful Ice-Mint today! | 
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| Send money-making kit of 5 assortments on approval. FREE 

| >brsonalized Samples, other FREE Offers. 











CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 
Moreover, it is given away—free—in the 
children’s section of most department stores 
and at Kleinert’s, 485 5th Avenue, New 
York City. e 


For all who are captivated by the an- 
tics and grimaces of the playful young, 


PIX FROM ‘‘KITTENS,” 
PUBLISHED BY THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 





2 Oma, 


Curiosity — 


I suggest an irresistible book, mostly pic- 
tures: KITTENS, by Christopher Bryan. 


Women, one finds, 
Make up their minds, 
Quarrels, and faces 
In public places. 


The verse is from LIGHT ARMOUR, by 
Richard Armour: Playful Poems on 
Practically Everything—a bright, 
amusing little collection. 


Far from playful is BONJOUR TRIS- 
TESSE, by Francoise Sagan, a novel- 
ette written by an eighteen-year-old 
French girl who failed to pass her exams 
at the Sorbonne, and so took a month off 
in the summer to write a book. _ 


The heroine of this book is an eighteen- 
year-old girl who fails to pass her exams 
and so goes to the Riviera, where she lives 
a life of summer idleness. She lives with 
her father and two of his mistresses. 
Adroitly but brutally, and in order only to 
ease the situation for herself, as she freely 
acknowledges, the girl takes matters in 
her own hands and, with a precocious un- 
derstanding of the psychology which has 
produced such an abnormal combination, 
succeeds in bringing tragedy crashing down 
upon them all. It is clear and concise, but 
not a book that is likely to endear the 
French to us. e 


Good-natured, humorous, thoroughly 
American is GRANDFATHER STORIES, 
by Samuel Hopkins Adams. Sam Ad- 
ams, who lives a distinctly 1955 civilized 
existence, summering in upper New York 
State, wintering in South Carolina, stop- 
ping off socially en route in New York, 
and writing best sellers through it all, 
had a grandfather born in the 1790's. It’s 
amazing but true that here is a man of 
our own time who heard about the build- 
ing of the Erie Canal from the lips of one 
who pulled stumps while it was being 
dug! His grandfather knew a man in 
Troy whose wife invented the linen col- 
lar. He disliked the newfangled steam 
trains, and distrusted that Eastman feller 
who’d invented a picture box, just as he 
distrusted the pair who'd tried to sell a 
machine for killing bedbugs. . . . This is 
priceless Americana. 


If you have an urge to climb the highest 
mountain—vicariously—through clouds 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 22 


‘Watch your skin thrive on 


SOY 





ly Snes 


(Mrs. Harry Conover) 


Beauty Director of New York’s Noted Conover School 


Countless Conover Students have 
proved this wholesome beauty care! 


“The Conover School teaches ambi- 
tious girls how to improve their per- 
sonal appearance for top careers in 
every field,” says Candy Jones. “Since 
an eye-catching complexion is a ‘must’, 
I urge our students to use gentle Cash- 
mere Bouquet Soap. I know from years 
of experience that any kind of skin— 
dry, normal or oily—thrives on this 
wholesome beauty care. The ‘beauty- 
wash’ method we teach at Conover’s 
can produce the same exciti:g results 
for you that it does for Conover Career 
girls. Twice a day cream Cashmere 
Bouquet’s fluffy, fragrant lather over 
your face with your fingertips. Rinse 
and pat dry. Then see how quickly this 
regular care brings you that fresh, glow- 
ing Conover Cel Comple xion!”’ 





Complexion and big bath sizes 


Getting your picture taken? 

Make the most of your Cash- 
@ @ mere Bouquet complexion by 

using medium—never dark— 
lipstick, slightly darker powder than 
normal, and moderate eye make-up. 
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You brush your teeth every day, 
jut what do you do for your eyes? 
st two drops of Murine in each 
rye seems to float away tiredness 
n seconds, leaving your eyes so 
cooled and refreshed. Because of 
Aurine’s seven tested ingredients, 
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urine regularly as often as your 
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When tired feet cry out for relief, drive 
/ out fire and pain quickly with frosty 
Ice-Mint. Quick-acting medicinal Ice- 
Mint, with amazing, soothing lanolin, 
| relaxes weary muscles wonderfully. 
_ Greaseless, stainless! Excellent for sun- 
burn and windburn! Ask your drug- 
gist for wonderful Ice-Mint today! 
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Moreover, it is given away—free—in the 
children’s section of most department stores 
and at Kleinert’s, 485 Sth Avenue, New 
York City. e 


For all who are captivated by the an- 
tics and grimaces of the playful young, 


PIX FROM ‘“‘KITTENS,”’ 
PUBLISHED BY THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 
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a é we, 


Curiosity — 


I suggest an irresistible book, mostly pic- 
tures: KITTENS, by Christopher Bryan. 


Women, one finds, 
Make up their minds, 
Quarrels, and faces 
In public places. 


The verse is from LIGHT ARMOUR, by 
Richard Armour: Playful Poems on 
Practically Everything—a bright, 
amusing little collection. 


Far from playful is BONJOUR TRIs- 
TESSE, by Francoise Sagan, a novel- 
ette written by an eighteen-year-old 
French girl who failed to pass her exams 
at the Sorbonne, and so took a month off 
in the summer to write a book. | 


The heroine of this book is an eighteen- 
year-old girl who fails to pass her exams 
and so goes to the Riviera, where she lives 
a life of summer idleness. She lives with 
her father and two of his mistresses. 
Adroitly but brutally, and in order only to 
ease the situation for herself, as she freely 
acknowledges, the girl takes matters in 
her own hands and, with a precocious un- 
derstanding of the psychology which has 
produced such an abnormal combination, 
succeeds in bringing tragedy crashing down 
upon them all. It is clear and concise, but 
not a book that is likely to endear the 
French to us. e 


Good-natured, humorous, thoroughly 
American is GRANDFATHER STORIES, 
by Samuel Hopkins Adams. Sam Ad- 
ams, who lives a distinctly 1955 civilized 
existence, summering in upper New York 
State, wintering in South Carolina, stop- 
ping off socially en route in New York, 
and writing best sellers through it all, 
had a grandfather born in the 1790’s. It’s 
amazing but true that here is a man of 
our own time who heard about the build- 
ing of the Erie Canal from the lips of one 
who pulled stumps while it was being 
dug! His grandfather knew a man in 
Troy whose wife invented the linen col- 
lar. He disliked the newfangled steam 
trains, and distrusted that Eastman feller 
who’d invented a picture box, just as he 
distrusted the pair who'd tried to sell a 
machine for killing bedbugs. . . . This is 
priceless Americana. 


If you have an urge to climb the highest 
mountain—vicariously—through clouds 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 22 
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‘Watch your skin thrive on 
Cashmere Bouquet Soap!” 


Sones 


(Mrs. Harry Conover) 


Beauty Director of New York’s Noted Conover School 


Countless Conover Students have 
proved this wholesome beauty care! 


“The Conover School teaches ambi- 
tious girls how to improve their per- 
sonal appearance for top careers in 
every field,” says Candy Jones. ‘‘Since 
an eye-catching complexion is a ‘must’, 
I urge our students to use gentle Cash- 
mere Bouquet Soap. | now from years 
of experience that any kind of skin— 
dry, normal or oily—thrives on this 
wholesome be sauty care. The ‘beauty- 
wash’ method we teach at Conover’s 
can produce the same excitig results 
for you that it does for Conover Career 
girls. Twice a day cream Cashmere 
Bouquet’s fluffy, fragrant lather over 
your face with your fingertips. Rinse 
and pat dry. Then see how quickly this 
regular care brings you that fresh, glow- 
ing Conover Cen Comple xion!”” 





Complexion and big bath sizes 


Getting your picture taken? 
Make the most of your Cash- 
e e 


mere Bouquet complexion by 
using medium—never dark— 


lipstick, slightly darker powder than 
normal, and moderate eye make-up. 


Condy 


LADIES‘ HOME JOUR 
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| WITH RIBS... -—-—-—— 


BEST-EVER COLE SLAW 


Combine 1 cup of Miracle Whip Salad Dressing or Kraft 
Mayonnaise, | teaspoon Kraft Prepared Salad Style Mustard, 
Y% cup cream, ¥2 teaspoon salt and a dash of seasoned salt 









and black pepper. Add 4 cups of shredded green cabbage 






to the dressing mixture and toss lightly. Chill well and serve 






in a large lettuce-lined bowl. Garnish with watercress. Easy 






... and strictly wonderful. 
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LIKE ANY OTHER 


THEYRE BEST DR 


Kraft. 


Most often “outdoor meals” mean meals where the meat is 


grilled or barbecued. And certain salads go especially well 





Tastes different because it is different There's noth 
ing else anywhere like Miracle Whip Salad Dressing 


Ome 


with things like ribs and hamburgers and chicken. 





Here are recipes for some of those salads, just right for out- It’s a unique type of dressing, combining the bes 


: : ; : qualities of good old-fashioned boiled dressing anc 
door meals and summertime-easy to fix. As for the dressings— 


fine mayonnaise. No other dressing has ever evet 


you've no problem there. Kraft has a whole line of favorites, 
ready and waiting. There’s Miracle W hip, best liked of any 
dressing for salads in the whole wide world. Three delightful 
French dressings. And the finest of mayonnaise. 

So pick your salad dressings from the Kraft shelf at your 


store. Compliments come easy with salads dressed by Kraft! 


Kraft Salad Dressings are also available in Canada 





MIRACLE WHIP 
Salad Dressing Way 
KRAFT 


oMUNee 












approached the one and only Miracle Whip in | 
popularity. Taste it and you'll see why! 








Such smooth, firm-bodied mayonnaise Kraft May 
onnaise is made with extra egg yolks for extré 
richness and firm body, and Kraft’s exclusive beat 
ing process gives it special smoothness. Even wher 
you mix it with tart juices, or use it in frozen salads 
it stays deliciously smooth—never separates. 
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WITH HAMBURGERS... — — 


MAKE-YOUR-OWN SALAD 


Line a large shallow salad bow] with leaf lettuce. In sepa- 


WITH CHICKEN... — — — 
MELON-PEACH SALAD 





















~ For each serving, place a peach half, cut side up and filled 
fa with fresh or frozen blueberries, on one side of a lettuce- rate groups, arrange raw cauliflower flowerets, carrot 
covered salad plate. Complete the serving with honeydew sticks, cooked peas, sliced tomatoes, and scored unpeeled 
E » 9 e Before ; ae . . . * 

melon balls and 2 thin peeled cantaloupe w edges. Serve cucumber slices with Bibb lettuce. Arrange green onions 
with Miracle French Dressing if you like robust seasoning 
with onion and garlic. Choose Kraft French if you want 


a dressing that doesn’t separate. 


on top. Make your own selection and serve with Casino 
French Dressing. Try Casino, too, for variations like 
Roquefort dressing. 








i Touched with onion and garlic When you want a SS A little bit sweet—a little bit garlic-y New Casino has 
sll Scie robustly seasoned French dressing—on sea food, or most intriguing flavor... sweet, with a tang, and 
| | for instance, or tossed greens—try Kraft’s famous oa . touch of garlic, too. It takes 12 different seasoning 
Miracle French. Also, compliments will come your ae in most precise proportions, to get this special flavo 
way if you brush Miracle French Dressing over . —_— ff For easy, delightful variety in your salads, it’s a goc 
chicken before broiling. Fe ad idea to keep each of Kraft’s 3 French Dressings on hans 

Most popular French dressing Kraft French is far pReccne For homemade French 

and away the most popular French dressing ever y dressing, Kraft has a very 


offered for sale. Not too sharp, not too bland, it special, smooth-blending Oil 


has a just-right flavor that appeals to children 


by we. 

, *- KRAFI 
% Re: that mixes superbly with 

other ingredients. Kraft 





as well as grownups. This thick French dressing 


doesn’t separate. Just try it. See if you don’t like = All Purpose Oil gives best 





it even better than your own! results in cooking, too. 
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Produced by Corn Products Refining Co. 


Makes perfect starch INSTANTLY 
in cold water for I¢ a quart! 


(medium starch solution ) 





So easy to make your cottons 
look their best with 
NIAGARA INSTANT STARCH 


When you buy Niagara, you’re not 
paying for water; and there’s no 
heavy bottle to carry home. Yet 
when you want some starch, you 
just swish Niagara in cold water 
...1t’s ready to use... instantly! 





NO REASON TO BUY 
EXPENSIVE STARCH.. 


Niagara is different... it’s all 
“made” for you, pre-cooked, then 
dried to tiny white flakes. You just 
put the water back in. It’s the only 
packaged starch that dissolves in- 
stantly, stays dissolved in cold water. 


And you'll love the results...no 
white streaks or spots, even on dark 
cottons. Next time... NIAGARA 
for you. 


Niagara 


NO NEED TO COOK STARCH... 





Instant Starch saves time...saves money 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 
and ice and blinding snow, read what 
this reader believes is the best of all the 
mountain books, TIGER OF THE SNOWS, 
by Tenzing (coming out soon). Tenzing, 
as you know, is the Sherpa tribesman, 
able, strong, enduring, patient, who 
reached the top of Everest with Hillary 
in 1953. All his life he had lived in sight 
of the shining Himalayan peaks and, a 
deeply religious Buddhist, yearned eter- 
nally for the region beyond which man 
had never set foot. 


Ang Lahmu is Tenzing’s wife. “* You are 
a daredevil, you care nothing about me or 
the children or what happens to us if you 
die. You are crazy. You will kill yourself 
on this mountain.” 

“All right, I will die. If I have to die I 
would rather do it on Everest than in your 
hut.” 

“We got mad,” says Tenzing, “‘made 
up, then got mad again. But at last Ang 
Lahmu saw that I was determined, and she 
said, “All right, you win.” 


When Everest was finally conquered 
and Tenzing stood on top of the world, 
the people in his village were jealous. 
They said that Ang Lahmu was “‘stuck 
up” because she now carried an umbrella 
on rainy days. 
The book is written with James 
Ramsey Ullman—an invincible moun- 
tain combination. 


Speaking of Buddhists, in OUR PRESI- 
DENTS, a pamphlet of facts, we find that of 
all the Presidents, Jefferson and Lincoln 
were the only ones who did not claim any 
church membership. (Pacific Coast Pub- 
lishers, Redwood City, California.) 


INDIA’S WALKING SAINT, by Hal- 
lam Tennyson, is about Vinoba Bhave, 
the old man of South India who might be 
called Gandhi's successor. Singlehanded, 
he is combating communism in a region 
where it had gained considerable head- 
way. He walks from village to village. He 
persuades those who own land to give 
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The Walking Saint, Bhave. 


him part of it for redistribution to those 
in the same village who have no land 
and no resources. “If you have four sons, 
consider me as the fifth, and accordingly 
give me my share.” In this direct and sim- 
ple way millions of acres have been vol- 
untarily parceled out among the landless. 
The movement is known as Bhoodan, 
and it seems to have completely routed 
the communists. 


{nd while we’re on the Orient. a 
friend of ours went with a group toa 
Chinatown restaurant. For dessert 
they had those thin little wafers, each 
of which contains a “fortune” ona 
small piece of paper. The first man’s 
ONTINUED ON PAGE 24 
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"LOOK 
CLOSER, ladies’ 


You'll see how a man likes 
barbecue...with plenty of 
Lea & Perrins Worcestershire. 
Brings out the rich, robust 
flavor that tastes so extra good 
outdoors...and sharpens his 
appetite indoors, too. So 
use it freely in cooking 
...and at the table. 






Recipe Book, DISHES MEN LIKE 
J e 168 easy recipes 
FRE ¢ 84 ‘good go-togethers’ 
@ e 7 pages carving diagrams 
Write LEA & PERRINS, Inc. 
241 West St., New York, N. Y., Dept. J-7 


LIVING COLOR ©P®S Pay You #50 


ON SO BOXES 


Show \New Living Color Process Christmas Cards sell fas 

N from FREE Samples—you keep $1.00 cash on ever 

Qe box! Also profits to 100% on biggest selection o 

CHRISTMAS \ Gift Novelties, newest SLIM CARDS, 7 Personal Lines 

Children’s items, etc. New Catalog Shopping Plan, Year 

CARD Round Gallery Display, Bargain Specials boost earnings 
Sensation 











No experience needed. Get Assortments on . 
approval, Imprints and Color Catalog FREE. AXA mia 


BOULEVARD ART PUBLISHERS 9am 
235 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 511-A, Chicago 4, Illinois 


———) FIST 


5 Ask for Khs | 


SHEFFIELD STAINLESS STEEL 
At all Leading Stores 






FOLDER ON OTHER BEAUTIFUL KIRK SETS 
Write to Kirk's Ltd., 73 W. Broadway, N. Y. 


Cre ol ceeiieeen. 
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We'll Send a Box of Christmas Cards | 
. TO ALL WHO WANT 


4 EXTRA MONEY 


Rush name, address today for sens¢ 
\ tional, new, fast-selling ‘‘Feature’”’ 2] 
\ C thristmas Ass’t. Show friends 
one for easy, big prd 
out 50 money-maker 
ewel Scenes Assort 
ment, Christmas Humorous Ass 
ment, Religiou ., Winter Magic Pha 





























Stationery, Gifts 
up to 50c per bo} 





1m 
. you sell. 
SEND NO MONEY! Just yournam| 

. «and address} 
Get new “‘Feature’’ Christmas Card AS 
sortment now, on approval, with complet} 
money making plans, and samples of low 


e 1 
priced Personal Christmas Cards FREE. No ex 
perience needed. Write NOW! 


WALLACE BROWN, 11 East 26th St., Dept. $-9, New York10,N.Y! 
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Cake Mix 


New fresh fruit flavor in a cake 
...Wew kind of cake never possible 
before by any method 





You don’t have to grate a single rind or squeeze a sin- 
gle orange. Crystals made from real oranges are right 
in the mix. 

High, moist and light—and no eggs to add. Like all 
Pillsbury Cake Mixes, the country-fresh eggs are right 
a in the mix. Milk is all you add. 
| You couldn’t do a nicer thing for your family. New 


Pillsbury Orange Cake Mix, now at your grocer’s. 
Now there are 6 Great Pillsbury Flavors: a0" | 


These tiny crystals are the Pillsbury secret, and 





CHOCOLATE FUDGE * WHITE * GOLDEN YELLOW they’re right in the mix. Phere made 
from the peel and fruit of select, tree- 

OLD-FASHIONED SPICE * ANGEL FOOD on tina eae They give you the 

and the NEW ORANGE kind of orange cake never possible be- 


fore with any recipe. MILK 1S ALL YOU ADD 














Whiter! 3% a child can see that... 
and CLOROX also protects health 









CLOROX makes linens 


more than white... 
it makes them sanitary, too! 


Yes, you'll notice your white linens are whiter and color- 
fast linens brighter when you launder them with Clorox 
... for Clorox removes dinginess, stains, even scorch and 
mildew. Clorox also disinfects ... gives your family greater 
health protection. No other home laundering product equals 
Clorox in germ-killing efficiency. 








And your linens are so fresh when they’re Clorox-clean...for Clorox 
deodorizes! Clorox is extra gentle, too. Made by an exclusive, 
patented formula, it is free from caustic... safe for your finest 
linens. And safe, too, for your washer and dryer because Clorox, 
a liquid, contains no gritty particles to damage fabrics or machines. 












Make your bathroom brighter and cleaner 
with CLOROX! Yes, bathroom surfaces gleam brighter 
when you use Clorox during routine cleaning... dull 
film and ugly stains vanish! At the same time, all without 
scrubbing, Clorox deodorizes and disinfects. Hundreds of 
public health departments recommend the Clorox type of 
disinfection. See label for many other uses and directions. 
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Sener er 16) You get all these benefits in 
- 4 R 1) a Clorox-clean wash! 
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© 1955, Clorox Chemical Cc 


When it’s CLOROX-clean... it’s SAFER for family health! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22 


read: ‘You will be successful ina busi- 
ness deal.’’ The next one’s was: “Ina 
far-distant country you will find hap- 
piness.”” On a third was written: 
‘“‘Help! 'm a prisoner in a Chinese 
bakery!’ 


What do you do if you have just met 
your dinner partner and can’t think of 
anything to say ? 

Where do you put your iced-tea spoon 
when no coaster is provided ? 

Does a man pay a girl’s bus fare if they 
have met accidentally ? 


These and many other calamitous situ- 
ations are solved rather neatly in YOUR 
Best Foot FORWARD, by Dorothy 





**Yeah, but I bet Sir Walter 
didn’t have on his dad’s coat!”’ 





Schlemen—a 


Stratton and Helen 
book designed for the young, who sup- 
posedly need it more than the old 


On the street, they’re told, well- 
bred people: 1—do not eat or chew 
gum; 2—do not shout; 3—do not con- 
gregate or walk in crowds; 4—do not 
indulge in any display of affection. ... 
In particular, on the street, well-bred 
women do not smoke or replenish 
make-up. 


Henry Pleasant, who wrote THE AG- 
ONY OF MODERN Music, has been torn 
to pieces. But he asked for it. ‘‘Modern 
music,” says he, “is not modern and is 
rarely music.” . . . ““There is more real 
creative musical talent in the music of 
Armstrong and Ellington, in the songs of 
Gershwin, Rodgers, Kern and Berlin, than 
in all the serious music composed since 
1920.” That’s dynamite to musicians. But 
since as many agree as disagree with him, 
it is probably wholesome to let the subject 
get a good airing. 


THE NAKED TRUTH and Personal 
Vision, by Bartlett Hayes, Jr., is aclear 
statement about art—especially modern 
art. It is nonemotional, in contrast to the 
music book, and grew out of the many 
questions asked by laymen at art-gallery 
exhibitions. (Addison Gallery of Amer- 
ican Art, Andover, Massachusetts.) 


JOURNAL books are going big: GER- 
TRUDE LAWRENCE AS Mrs. A has sold 
over 100,000 copies. ONIONS IN THE 
STEW was a Book-of-the-Month choice 
for June, and the next big feature coming 
up, ISLAND IN THE SUN, by Alec 
Waugh, has been bought by the Literary 
Guild. Seventeen of the JouRNAL’s 1954 
features have come out in book form; 
eight were major club selections, and 
eight were on the best-seller lists. 
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K'tiL FLIES THIS - 
AMAZING NEW WAY! || 
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Lures Flies!) 
Kills Flies! 


Works 24 Hours 
A Day! 
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PUA * No Unpleasantif} * 
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Cove 4 CHEMICAL 


FIY-CHARMER 


At Retailers 
Everywhere! 


Charmer Dept., Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co. 
210 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
Sold in Canada by Green Cross Products 


* No Irritating 
Spray! 
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NGROWN NAIL 
Hurting You? 


Immediate 


Relief! 


A few drops of OUTGRO@® bring blessed relief from 
tormenting pain of ingrown nail. OUTGRO tough- 
ens the skin underneath the nail, allows the nail to 
be cut and thus prevents further pain and discom- 
fort. OUTGRO is available at all drug counters. 






















Here's how to earn money fast! 
Simply show friends brand new 
SLIM-SHAPED Christmas Cards. 
Also personal cards, notes and wrappings, gifts - over 125 
items. They sell on sight... you make big profits. Send no 
money-but WRITE TODAY for assortments on approval/'::/F 
and get FREE pen with key chain for prompt action. 


CHAS. C. SCHWER CO.. 51 Elm St. Westfield, Mass. 


CORNS 


Removed by Mosco,also Calluses. 
Quick, easy, economical. Just rub 
on. Jars, 35¢,60¢. At your druggist. Money refund- 
ed if not satisfied. Moss Co., Rochester,.N. Y. 
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(ira Show Friends New Sensational Slim line. (¢@ZerLZ/4 } lhe 
Ts] s on approval. [¢7Tiyf' 7 Ty ) 


Up to 100% profit. Samp! 
PEERLESS GREETINGS, Dept. LJ-1 


le: 
316 N. Michigan Chicago, Ill. ot 
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This is the new shampoo formula with the special 
ingredient that helps preserve hair’s natural oils. 
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“his is the shampoo that gives dramatic results ... washes hair shiny-clean, 
inses out quickly; yet never, never dries your hair. 


| the new WOODBURY SHAMPOO for beautiful hair-dos right after 
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shampooing. And right now, to introduce more and more women to this 


luxurious new shampoo . . . it’s on sale for almost half price. 


Supply is limited. Don’t wait until too late. Stock 
up now on wonderful new Woodbury Shampoo, 
e while the big $1.00 size is only 59¢. 
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iy Makeva pie shell 
2. Add sliced bananas 


3. Pour in creamy Jell-O Vanilla 
Pudding and Pie Filling 





4. Sit down and enjoy it 


. Y JELL-O IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 
U.S. Pat OFF roa OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 
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akg marriage Work 


By CLIFFORD R. ADAMS, Ph.D, 


Pennsylvania State University, Department of Psychology 


Differences in understanding and knowledge of sex can cause serious conflict. 


A Young Wife’s Worries 


URING the first year or so of marriage, many 

1) young couples do not achieve a satisfactory 

sexual adjustment. The husband (more often 

than the wife) may be disappointed, but in the new- 

ness of love he is too protective and too diffident to 
be overly impetuous or insistent. 

But gradually, as they become accustomed to the 
close association of marriage, they become more 
relaxed and less formal in their day-to-day com- 
panionship. It is not surprising if the husband hopes 
for more freedom and flexibility in their sexual 
relationships as well. 

To him, greater physical intimacy and freedom 
may seem the right and natural way to express their 
deepening love. Deliberately or unconsciously, he 
may begin to cast off restraints that governed him 
earlier. 

“The first two years of our marriage were happy, 
and I never doubted Jim’s love until about a year 
ago. Then he started suggesting certain things when 
we made love that seem wrong and unnatural. So 
far I’ve given in, but I feel terribly guilty and 
ashamed. He’s a good husband in most ways, but I 
can’t believe he’d treat me like this if he respected 
me. He says most husbands are the same, but I won- 
der if he’s normal.’’ Many young wives say some- 
thing like this. 

Sexual responsiveness usually develops later and 
more slowly in women than in men. Often the 
change in the husband’s behavior is misinterpreted 
by his wife. Variations from the practices to which 
she has become accustomed (and which perhaps sat- 
isfied her more adequately than they did him) may 
seem distasteful, shocking or alarming. ° 

To many individuals, what is unknown is likely 
to be unwelcome or unacceptable as well. Many 
young wives, though they talk glibly of textbook 
learning, have little real knowledge or understand- 
ing of sex. In their inexperience and timidity, they 
are apt to classify any unexpected sexual practice as 
abnormal or morally wrong. 

An unusual act is not necessarily wrong. Neither 
is a husband proved immoral or abnormal because 
he introduces certain sexual practices unfamiliar to 
his wife. 

As the research of Kinsey and others has shown, 
the range of sexual behavior among normal, healthy 
people is far greater than has been commonly rec- 
ognized. A “‘normal” act may be either desirable 
or undesirable, depending on the circumstances, 
situation, and particularly on the individuals con- 
cerned. 

Certainly no man has the right to insist on be- 
havior that his wife considers unpleasant or dis- 
tasteful, let alone wrong or immoral. Compulsion 
has no place in a relationship which is founded on 
love. 

Yet neither is a wife justified in assuming that her 
husband’s behavior and preferences are unnatural 
simply because they are different from the ideas 
of conduct she holds. She should be willing to learn, 
from and with him. 

It isn’t possible to set up absolute standards to 
help a wife determine what is right and what is 


wrong in her relations with her husband. The ques- 
tion is less what is right in the judgment of either 
than what seems right, natural and desirable to 
both. If some particular action continues to trouble 
her, she may need to consult a doctor or other quali- 
fied counselor. 

But in the sex relationship as in other aspects of 
marriage, single acts or incidents seldom cause 
serious conflicts, though they may seem to. The 
real cause lies deeper, in differences of basic atti- 
tude, understanding and knowledge. 

In general, if a man has proved worthy of his 
wife’s love and confidence in other ways, if she 
respects his character, integrity and innate quality 
as a human being, she can afford to trust him in 
this most intimate, subtle and profound relation- 
ship as well. No decent husband will knowingly 
indulge himself at the cost of his wife’s devotion 
and respect. 


Ask Yourself: 
Do We Need Counseling? 


Occasional differences of opinion are inevitable 
in marriage. But frequent and intense disagreement 
produces constant tension and indicates serious con- 
flict. Thoughtfully answer the following questions 
Yes or No. 


Do You and Your Husband 
Often Disagree About: 
1. Respect and consideration each owes 
the other? 


2. Basic attitudes and philosophy of 
life? 

3. Handling of money? 

4. Mutual recreational interests? 


5. Division of responsibilities between 
you? 
6. Choice and methods of entertainment 
of friends? 
- Religious beliefs and practices? 


8. His job, or your activities outside the 
home? 


9. Duties and obligations to relatives? 
10. Conventions, standards and ideals? 


11. Plans for holidays, vacations, anni- 
versaries, and so on? 

12. Personal habits, such as smoking and 
drinking? 

13. Affectional and sexual relationships? 


14. The purposes and goals of marriage? 


In the most highly compatible marriages, all but 
one or two questions are answered “‘no.’’ In the 
average marriage, “no’’ answers total 9 to 11. A 
lower score suggests serious conflict: counseling 
may be needed. Even one “‘yes”’ answer may indi- 
cate a source of trouble, if the disagreement is pro- 
nounced and bitter. 


When a Friend Asks Advice 


T’S natural for anyone facing an important de- 
| cision to turn to friends for advice. Advising a 
friend is not too difficult when impersonal matters 
are concerned. But when the problem concerns a 
conflict in human relationships, not only the 
friend’s emotions but your own are inevitably in- 
volved. Then, unless you exercise all your resources 
of tact, wisdom and self-control, there is real danger 
of making matters worse instead of better. 

Yet any woman who is a good neighbor, a trusted 
confidante and a responsible member of the com- 
munity is frequently asked for advice and help. If 
she is at all kindly and sympathetic, how can she 
refuse to listen to her friends’ problems? She prob- 
ably can’t, nor can you. 

You are concerned when the new kindergarten 
teacher tells you the parents are un-co-operative, 
or the worried father next door asks for suggestions 
in handling his teen-age son, or a frantic wife con- 
fides her fear that her husband is interested in an- 
other woman. But you will serve both yourself and 
your friends better if you let them do the talking, 
while confining your role largely to listening. 

When a friend seeks your help, you need to re- 
member that you cannot be impartial and objective, 
as the professional counselor is. The closer your 
friendship, the more likely you are to identify your- 
self with the situation. Then there are two worried 
people, two persons with a problem. The profes- 
sional counselor seldom deals with situations in- 
volving his friends. By the same token, you cannot 
expect, and should not attempt, to tell your friends 
how to solve their problems. Still, you may be able 
to help by doing a few simple things and avoiding 
doing too much. 

Listen attentively. By talking about her problem, 
your friend relieves some of her tension. In addition, 
explaining the situation to you may help her gain a 
better perspective. 

Comment only in general terms. Words of sym- 
pathy, affection and. reassurance are comforting. 
Perhaps you can point out that you survived a 
similar experience. But avoid taking sides or offer- 
ing specific suggestions and opinions. 

Ayoid probing. Do not seek more information 
than is volunteered. If you know too much, you 
or your friend or both are likely to regret it later. 

Keep your talk confidential. You are ethically 
bound not to discuss your friend’s troubles with 
anyone else. Above all, don’t yield to the temptation 
to “straighten it out’ by talking to the husband, 
parent or other individual involved. 

So listen to your friends, but make no judgments, 
offer no criticisms and suggest no solutions. Re- 
straint and discretion are vital. For what you don’t 
do and say are more important than what you do. 


Do You Agree? 


What proportion of young college wives work 
after marriage? 


Almost two thirds hold full- or part-time jobs 


during the first three years; by the eighth year, it 
has dropped to one fourth. 
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Tide CAME IN IT! 


new MAYTAG Auto- 
Here’s why TIDE belongs in your precious automatic! naHe comes wlidear Wee bomel tds 

ae right in it... just as so many other fine 
automatic washers do. The makers of 


j This wonderful 
| 





The makers of Maytag—in fact, the makers 
of 25 avtomatics—recommend TIDE. Their machines 


| are designed for full-action suds like TIDE’S! 25 AUTOMATIC WASHERS 
And Tide is made to give you the best possible performance... . RECOMMEND Tide! 
: and the cleanest possible washes in them. In these top-loading 


\} automatics, nothing else will wash as clean as Tide, yet is so mild 
| .+»no washday soap, no other detergent known, and that includes 
the sudsless products. In fact... 


TIDE washes cleaner than any leading In these automatics, no other washday product known— 
sudsless product—costs only 1/72 as much to use! 


| If you, like the maiority of automatic-washer owners, have 
| one of the top-loading automatics, don’t think you must use 
| a costly sudsless product. Tide will get your wash cleaner than 
| any leading sudsless product, at half the cost. Any wonder 
more women use Tide in automatics than any other washing 
product? Use Tide in yours! oe 


The new MAYTAG Automatic with | | TID 
. | 
automatic water level control saves up fo -yet is so mild! 


(with or without suds ) 












9 gallons of hot water on small loads. 
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pai 
deodorant ! 


So 1a ee . 
Leliseela 


More effective than creams! 
Easier to apply than sprays! * 


This is BAN—the new lotion deodorant that rolls on 
with a revolving marble built into the bottle top. 
BAN automatically applies just the right amount of 
pleasing lotion to check perspiration moisture .. . 
stop odor for a full 24 hours. Get new BAN today 
—98¢ wherever fine toiletries are sold. 


















e no drip—no waste—no messy fingers 
e safe for normal skin 
@ protects round the clock 
e keeps underarms dry for hours 
e can be applied even after shaving 
@ won't stain clothes 







Deodorant 
Anti-perspirant 


Pleasing lotion \ that’s ban 


A Product of Brist l-Myers 


all rolled into one 






Diary 





Family reunion. Hollyberry Red (left) visiting her parents, Strawberry Blonde 
and Red Star, International Champion, who strikes a pose at sight of a camera. 


Hear simmers on the hayfields; it 
seems to rise like a tangible thing; one 
could gather it up, I feel, and let it 
burn the palm. It is dramatic, this New 
England summer heat, everything is so 
distinct, so violent. George comes in 
with the great shuddering loads of 
hay—oh, surely this time it will all fall 
off, I think, shading my eyes to watch 
as he wheels toward the barn. 

The smell of hay is in the air, heady 
and sweet, and almost choking with 
the fine dust that goes with it. George 
is burned to a deep Indian copper; 
sweat runs down his face, stains his 
faded blue shirt. Jill hoes the vegetables; 
this season is dry now, and the earth is 
powdery and fine. She comes in with 
her hair like a damp cap on her head. 

And in the kitchen I am freezing 
things. Since we have no ventilator, on 
account of there was no room for one 
in this 1690 house, the smell of blanch- 
ing beans and young carrots fills the 
whole house. The freezer cartons go 
down to the freezer in the cellar, giving 
a promise of summer meals in January. 

The atlas says we have a humid con- 
tinental climate, and so it is, we know 
fully in July. Mornings the grass is 
light silver with dew, and the evenings 
are crystal-clear but the swamp has a 
silvery haze on it. Fireflies sparkle like 
Fourth of July sparklers. 

Now is the time for picnics, and 
picnics, and more picnics. On the very 
hottest days, we drive to the cool 
shaded trout stream near Bridgewater, 
and spread lunch on a table under the 
great ancient trees. The air is light and 
fresh there, from the running little 
river. From the piny woods across the 
road comes the cool dark scent of 
hemlocks and spruce. Time seems to 
be motionless. 

We keep the picnic equipment in the 
back kitchen, ready to go. After hun- 
dreds and hundreds of picnics, we have 
learned that a simple covered basket 
or hamper is easiest to carry, easy to 
keep clean. If picnic equipment is too 
fancy, it is also heavy as a freight car. 
In the basket we keep plenty of those 
new lovely plastic-coated paper plates 
and hot cups with handles—such a 
blessing, with napkins to match! Light 





plastic forks and spoons, a small light 
spider, a long fork and long turner, 
salt and pepper, and for sugar we use a 
clean cold-cream jar with a screw top. 

Then we have a vacuum-bottle case, 
a light canvas one that holds two big 
vacuum bottles, and a round insulated 
bucket-shaped carrier which holds evy- 
erything from soup to salads. It is 
possible to carry these two pieces of 
equipment to and fro without stagger- 
ing under the weight. 

We like Long John sandwiches for 
a hot day. I split a loaf of Italian or 
French bread, a long loaf, almost in 
half, and fill it with thinly sliced cheese, 
roasted sweet red peppers, slivers of 
dill pickle, thin slices of salami, some 
crisp shredded lettuce. A light touch of 
mustard is called for, and a drizzle of 
good salad oil over all. (I don’t butter 
the loaf, so those calories are in the oil.) 

One Long John will serve three to 
four, or for a big picnic we make 
individual ones. You can vary the fill- 
ing in a dozen ways, but one thing is 
important, I think, for this kind of 
meal-in-the-hand. It tastes better if it 
is not chilled. In fact, we often run it 
in the oven, wrapped in aluminum foil, 
for a brief time; the flavors blend, the 
bread is improved, and the lettuce is 
all right if there isn’t too much heat. 

tn a plastic bowl I put fresh ripe 
tomatoes, cut into quarters, cucumbers 
sliced the long way, and olives. Jill 
fills the vacuum-bottle kit with coffee 
or milk. And we are off! 

If we are having a big picnic, we 
have it at home, as I think herding a 
bevy of cars to one far-off spot is a 
hard job. Down by the pond, it is fun 
to do hamburgers and frankfurters on 
the grill Smiley Burnette built for us 
when he and Dallas were on tour and 
came this way. 

It is a fine thing that America has 
moved outdoors. I can remember when 
a barbecue was a strange and awesome 
sight. But now, as we drive around the 
country, every back yard has a cooking 
setup. These may tower up like a 
fortress and have dozens of subsidiary 
gadgets hung around them, as well as 
chopping blocks and serving shelves 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 112 

















herever you go 
youll find Long io fatce 
wul add pleasure 
and peace of mind 
to your whole 


vacation 


Telephone ahead to make 







reservations. Telephone to be sure 
of seeing friends along the way. 
Call home to keep in touch... 
to let family and friends know how you are. 
It's quick and easy. 


And it costs so little. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


Detroit to Niagara Falls, N. Y... 60¢ 
Cincinnati to Washington, D.C... 85¢ 
Denver to Laguna Beach, Cal... $1.30 
New York to Miami 


St. Louis to Grand Canyon, Ariz. $1.50 


These are the Station-to-Station rates for the 
first three minutes, after 6 o'clock every night 
and all day Sunday. They do not include the 
10% federal excise tax. 


Call by Number. It's Twice as Fast. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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THE SUB-DEB 


TANA HOBAN 





One high-school student says, “‘Such questions 


7 x > 
just can’t be answered ‘should’ and ‘should not, 


but ‘is done’ or ‘is not done.’”’ Others say: 





Lipstick: *13—because we appear the most awkward then. An added bit 
of color seems to give us a little more confidence.”— Menominee, Mich. “In 
the 7th and 8th grades we begin to experiment with mother’s lipstick and by 
9th grade it’s a common thing.”—Emporia, Kans. Other make-up: “A 
good first time is that first date to the Junior-Senior Prom. But never until 
mother is ready to give strict supervision to the great event.”—Hazel Park, 
Mich. “Never more than a touch of lipstick and a little eye make-up—which 
is even more important than lipstick here.’—Oklahoma City, Okla, Hose 
and heels: “We wear hose about a year before the first pair of heels—which 
are usually purchased with a girl’s Easter costume in the spring of 8th 
grade.” —Kansas City, Mo. “Girls wear small heels (French or military) for 
dress in their freshman year of high.’’—Chicago, III. 


“Younger girls (12-14) should stick to parties at one another’s homes if 
possible. Also keep with friends their own age. By going with a boy before 
you’re actually ready to, you can ruin your confidence for future dates.””— 
Wakarusa, Ind. “In our schools boys and girls begin to go out on twosome 
and crowd dates as early as the 7th grade, but if any couples start getting 
‘sticky’ the rest of the group shuns them.’’—Sanger, Calif. ‘“‘‘Solo’ dates 
shouldn’t begin before 16.?°—North Judson, Ind. “Because a younger-than-16 
girl’s sociability wears out earlier than that of an older girl, she should always 
get in from a date early.””-—Lansdowne, Pa. “A girl should be home at least 
an hour after the end of a dance.’”-—Dodge City, Kans. “There are several 
occasions, like that yearly prom, where you have to come in after midnight. 
Otherwise at 11 or 12.’’—Clifton, Ariz. 


To earn it: “Late jobs, or those baby-sitting jobs involving several children, 
shouldn’t be tackled until a girl is 14. A good rule for baby-sitting is: for a 
next-door neighbor, 13; for family friends, 15; for strangers who are friends 
of friends, 17.”’—Florence, S. C. “If a girl has younger brothers and sisters 
and has had experience with them, she can ‘sit’ before the age of 16. Baby- 
sitting is a bigger responsibility than most people seem to think.’”’— South 
Hadley, Mass. To spend it: ““Whena girl chooses and buys her own clothes, 
she’ll care for them properly. A girl as young as 9, 10 and 11 can buy small 
items such as combs, scarves or socks in the neighborhood five-and-ten- 
cent store. With this training, a girl is able to choose better quality as 
she gets older . . . finally she buys her very own rustling formal for the 
junior prom.” —Milwaukee, Wis. 


In the family: “At 9 or 10 she should make her own bed; at 12, do dishes; 
at 14, light laundry; at 16, she can help in other ways.’”’-—Mr. Vernon, N.Y. 
“By the time she’s 17, she should be able to ‘take over’ for her mother occa- 
sionally. Cooking is important. There’s no better training for later life.”-— 
Madera, Calif. *"12 or 13 is early enough for a girl to start doing special things 
that she wants done, like ironing a blouse she wants to wear. Something like 
her gym clothes should be her own responsibility—to see that they’re ready to 
wear.” —Westminster, Calif. In the government: “If we could vote at 18 
we'd have to change the drinking, driving and marriage laws. Then we'd 
have a lot more trouble with kids.”-—Minneapolis, Minn. “One should be 
18 to be allowed to vote, because one studies government in high school 
and is more ‘in the know’ than the average adult.’-—Hanoyer, Pa. 


“20 and 21 are ‘good’ ages for a girl to marry, but that doesn’t mean they are 
the best ages for every girl.”-—Ravenna, Ohio. “A girl should be 23 because 
she’d be too old to be troubled about the fun she could be having if she were 
single, and too young to worry about being an old maid.’”-—Duluth, Minn. “A 
girl should have fun before she marries. So maybe that would put the age up to 
24. Then shed have time to travel, enjoy herself, and buy a wardrobe before 
she settles down.”—Chicago, Ill. “Looking at herself, each student I asked 
thought, perhaps, she herself was mature enough to marry when 18, if she 
wanted to. But looking at friends, nearly everyone reconsidered and said that 
maybe 21 would be a better marrying age.” —Cedar Falls, lowa. “In her teens, 
she is still susceptible to mad ‘crushes.’ Even if the girl thinks that ‘This is it!’ 
she should wait till she’s 20 and be sure.”’—Holvoke, Mass. 
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“Consider the wishes of your 
parents and the standards set 
by your classmates. Then choose 
a light shade of lipstick and keep 
the application to a minimum 
for boys agree, ‘We like girls 
without make-up.’ This means 
that they like girls they think 
are without make-up. There are 
medicated make-ups that can 
do wonders for ‘problem skin.’ ”’ 
—Bloomington, Ill. 


“No girl should be allowed to do 
something just because ‘all the 
other girls’ do it. Nor should 
parents always say, ‘When I was 
young.’ Parents should consider 
the period in which we are living 
now; teen-agers should consider 
that their parents have the ad- 
vantages of age and knowledge. 
Both girls and their parents 
must be prepared to compro- 
mise.”’—Roslyn, N.Y. 


“*Many of these matters have to 
be resolved by family discus- 
sion, not by the arbitrary deci- 
sion of a stranger. Such deci- 
sions often depend upon local 
customs and family preference.” 
—Watertown, S. Dak. 


**A girl should have enough to 
do to know responsibility, but 
not too.much to resent it.”’— 
Fort Wayne, Ind. ‘*Chronologi- 
eal age has very little influence 
on either mental or emotional 
age. The U.S. Government must 
have had a very good reason in 
mind when it made 21 the legal 
voting age.”’—Highland Park, 
Mich. 


“It’s a lifetime proposition and 
should be weighed by mature 
and thoughtful minds, not just 
by eager hearts.’’—Fort Wayne, 
Ind. “*This depends on her par- 
ents’ consent, her capabilities, 
her responsibilities and her ma- 
turity. [It also depends on the 
husband-to-be.’’? — Aberdeen, 
S. Dak. 
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Refresh without filling 


(ve, 0 TES 


T ISN’T THE SAND, it isn’t the sun, it isn’t the sea, but the 
bathers who are the loveliest sight Nature has to offer 
on the beaches today. 


They’re such a pleasure to watch—the men so lean and 
fit-looking, the women with their graceful, slender waists. Even age 


makes so much less difference in their figures than it used to. 


And the reason is a change in our way of living— 


the modern trend to lighter, less filling food and drink. 


Pepsi-Cola has kept up with this change. Today’s Pepsi, reduced 


in calories, never too sweet or heavy, refreshes without filling. 


It is the modern, the light refreshment. Have a Pepsi. 
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so: modern...it sets a new tradition 


Here at last is modern silverware that makes 
no compromise with yesterday. New, new 
Flair, in 1847 Rogers Bros. 

Flair breaks sharply with old traditions of 
style and ornament. Each piece is styled to 
suit the new demands of modern living. 


Excitingly new in design! Its great beauty 
of form seems to come from within... from 
the beauty of the gleaming silver itself. 


Choose Flair joyfully for your home today, 
confident that it will be right and beautiful 
for generations. 52-pc. service for eight. 
$89.75. Budget terms. No Fed. tax. 





a‘ 


IS847- ROGERS BR @s, 


AMERICA'S FINEST SILVERPLATE 





A, PRODUCT OF THE: INTERNATIONAL, SILVER, COMPANY 








New balanced place setti ‘lair j i 
CS Ing. Flair is the fir ri rT i i i 
te en g 7 s the first modern silver- New Flair holloware brings you modern beauty and versatility. 
ee f é  Heautily your table with a truly balanced place setting, Footed Platter, $22.50.* Double Serving Dish, $22.50.* Roll Tray 
ee how the pieces at left curve toward the pieces at right. $10.00." Sauce Bowl and Tray, $15.00.* *Plus Fed fax 
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How to make your life 


a bed of roses... 
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Editors’ Note: There are many questions which women would like 
to ask a trusted physician, but there is not always the opportunity. In 
acontinuation of this series, Tell Me Doctor, Doctor Safford will an- of 

wer some of these questions which have been sent to him by readers. 0 
The questions are all real, but the names are fictitious. 











By HENRY B. SAFFORD, M.D. 


i 





ity baby lived only two days. Does 
( mean that the same thing 
T° happen if I tried again?” 

i doctor glanced encouragingly toward 
srious-faced young husband and wife 
gat across the wide-topped desk from 
They seemed ill at ease and apprehen- 
; 
i 
jj 
i 
. 
















» They were both, he felt sure, under 


don’t think I’ve seen you before,” he 
ked, pen poised over a history card. 
Jo, Doctor,” said the man. ““We haven’t 
sieed for a doctor in over two years. 
we came for today was really to ask 
tion.” 

ir enough. I'll do my best to answer 
nat do you wish to know?” 

vas the young wife who answered. “If 
nan,” she said bitterly, “goes through 
long months feeling not only healthy, 
appy because she knows she is going 
ve a baby at the end of that time—and 
she has that baby, a very lovely baby, 
_ lives only two days; does this mean 
‘\me thing would happen all over, if she 
gjigain?”” . 

jj2 doctor waited a moment and then 
» carefully. “I'd have to know more of 
‘cts before even attempting to answer.” 
hy?” 

Vell, you see, you haven’t told me any- 
) about the problem, really. Was this 
entirely normal? What was the blood 
tion of the mother with reference to 
jatus, Wassermann reaction and hemo- 
‘1? Was there any interference with the 
's blood supply immediately preceding 
? Did it suffer any trauma during its 
‘ry—in other words, was it a long and 
labor? Did the baby start breathing 
(rly? I'd have to know all this and 
al other things before J} could give an 
jon of any value.” 

‘Jere was a silence, presently broken by 
tan. “I didn’t know there were so many 
3 that could affect a newborn baby,” 
‘tid slowly. “And I don’t understand 
i. them now. All we know is that our 
| boy looked wonderful at first and then 
{}ort of faded away and died. My wife 
it been the same since. And we don’t 
|) another child if we have to look for- 
ly to anything like that again.” 

/ can certainly understand,’ agreed the 
\pr. “It may encourage you to know that 


7 

| 
i] 
}- Safford’s new book, The Intimate Problems of 
/ 'n, containing several chapters which have not 
| ved in the Journal, has been published by Haw- 


| Books, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 









the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
has reported that the more than four million 
babies born in 1954 set a new record for 
surviving the hazards of infancy. In fact, the 
mortality rate among newborn infants has 
been cut in half in the last thirty years.” 

The man listening seemed unimpressed. 
“That may be so,” he said, ““but what I am 
interested in is our problem.” 

“That is natural,” the doctor told him. 
“From what you told me, I judge that pre- 
maturity, at least, was not present. You're 
sure about that, are you?” 

“Our baby weighed nearly eight pounds.” 

“Then it was not premature. which is very 
good. Premature babies are greater risks in 
every way. I mentioned the mother’s blood 
condition. This brings up prenatal care, one 
of the most important factors. Obviously if a 
mother’s blood is impoverished—if she has 
anemia, in other words—it is sure to affect 
the infant. Every effort should be made to 
build up the blood as early in pregnancy as 
possible. Syphilis as a factor in infant sur- 
vival has been largely eliminated by requir- 
ing a Wassermann test for every pregnant 
woman, and adequate treatment if any taint 
is shown. An Rh-negative mother impreg- 
nated by an Rh-positive father is often ca- 
pable of producing a destruction of the red 
blood cells in the baby she is carrying. The 
effect of the antibodies which her system 
produces for its own defense cannot always 
be withstood by the infant.” 

“But the baby would die before it was 
born, wouldn’t it?” 

“Not as a rule. The danger is greatest 
after birth, but the attending physician 
should be alert to deal with it.” 

“Well, I understood that my wife’s blood 
was all right—that’s what the doctor said, 
anyhow.” 

“That is encouraging. Won’t you tell me 
just what happened in this unfortunate ex- 
perience of yours?” 

“My wife went through the nine months 
well and happy, as she told you. When her 
time came she went to the hospital and was 
there for the best part of a day and a night, 
in hard labor. The doctor finally delivered 
her with instruments. I saw the baby after- 
ward and it looked all right, but—well, it 
just languished and died within two days.” 

“T see. Do you want me to examine your 
wife?” 

There was an exchange of glances between 
the two. Then in unison they said “*Yes.” 

Less than an hour later, having finished 
the examination, the doctor was ready to 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 134 
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NEW! 
TICKS OF MIX! 





‘You can do all this but you cannot get tough crust ) 
It’s true! Pie dough you can handle! Even this much shaping and re-working | 
can’t make this pie dough tough. Pie’em fancy or homespun-plain ... you'll love} 


the new freedom our sticks of mix give you.” ae | 
atta Chocker ~ 
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V ized. : y > 4 - a - 
Homers Mix F ae — P P r 
pie 7 “No-bowl”’ method! Crumble Made to be handled! Shape and Pastry so delicate an egg she 
2(| stick, add milk, right in the re-shape ’til it’s pretty as you can crush it! Re-shape th 
pie pan, if you like. Mix ’til it want it. Homogenized: dough dough to your hearts content. 


cleans the plate. cannot toughen. It'll bake tender! 


Betty Crocker Homogenized Pie Crust Mix 


MADE BY GENERAL MILLS 











Journal 


Fifty Years Ago 


in the Journal 


N July, 1905, almost every 

new house was ornamented 
with yards of carved “‘ginger- 
bread”; ladies’ costumes were 
embroidered from their hats to 
their stockings: and every corner 
drugstore carried water wings. 
What You Going to Do When 
the Rent Comes “Round? was the 
latest hit, and most American 
males ate meat three times a 
day—a chop for breakfast, roast 
beef for dinner, and steak for sup- 
per. 


And in the July, 1905, JOURNAL 
Editor Bok makes a strong plea 
for houses with ‘plain, strong, 
simple lines which call for no 
after-regrets when our tastes 
grow —as everyone’s does—from 
the ornate to the simple.”’ 


For the first time, the JouRNAL 
features “a dining-room end of the 
living room” in a $2000 house, 
“giving a very large living room, 
16 x 25 feet.” 


Luncheon tip: ‘‘Remove the 
centers from a dozen pink 
roses; put in their place balls of 
cream cheese; serve with French 
dressing on a white paper- 
lace doily.”’ 


“Never give canned fruits or 
vegetables to a child,” admon- 
ishes the JOURNAL’s pediatrician, 
“nor raw tomatoes, raw celery, 
bananas or nuts.” 


“Don’t be a girl who comes to 
pieces in public,’ begs the 
beauty editor, “with gaping 
plackets, exposed safety pins, 
belts that don’t meet, and tat- 
tered dust ruffles trailing be- 
neath your skirt. What a com- 
mon sight it is,”’ she continues, 
“to seea man fastening up the 
laces of his walking companion. 
Any shoe clerk can tell you the 
proper way to tie them.”’ 


"Myrtle: It is not at all proper 
for a man to kiss you good-by 
upon seeing you home unless 
you are engaged to him.”’ 


“By the most careful manage- 
ment and much self-denial, $10 a 
week will support two people,” 
believes Maria Parloa, who al- 
lows in her sample budget $210 a 
year for food, $60 a year for 
clothing and $10 for recreation. 


“Size 18 corresponds to a 36- 
inch bust, 26-inch waist and 
12-inch hip measure.” 





Dance stars Gower and Marge Champion try out a new partner. 


E no longer turn a hair at the 

sight of anything unusual back- 
stage here at the Workshop, even 
when we come by Nora O’ Leary’s pat- 
tern department and see Marge and 
Gower Champion up on a big sewing 
table doing a dance step with a dress- 
maker’s mannequin. The two stars 
of Three for Tonight were returning 
Nora’s backstage visit to them, and 
the mannequin reminded them of a 
dance they’d done in the picture 
Lovely to Look At, and this was the 
natural way for them to describe it. 
Everything reminded them of Gower’s 
mother, a great seamstress herself, 
who makes all Marge’s clothes, in- 
cluding the two spectacular red and 
green lace dresses she wears in the 
show. ‘She began long before she was 
my mother-in-law,” said Marge. 
“She brought Gower te my father’s 
dancing class when I was thirteen, 
and while I taught Gower, she’d 
mend my other costume.’ Gower 
said to Nora, *“‘Guess how many 
sequins she sewed on those two 
dresses for the show.’’ Nora made a 
little mental caleulation, and guessed 
15.000. Gower gasped. **What do you 
know?” he said. ‘It was 16,000 
exactly.”’ 


If you like the little fresh organdy effect 
the internationally famous model Nancy 
Berg has on her head on this month's 
cover, we'll tell you it’s the first time any- 
one on a JOURNAL cover has worn two hats 
at once. But that’s what happened. In try- 
ing them on, Nancy accidentally picked up 
a plain white one under the polka-dot one. 
Someone noticed, but Sharland liked 
so much the looks of the two together, she 
took the picture just that way. 


fecidental drownings cause about 
6500 deaths per year in the United 
States...» = Surveys show that though 
in this country there is an automobile 
or truck for every 3 persons, in China 
there are about 9000 persons for each 
motor vehicle! In Russia, the ratio is 
about 700-1; in France, 16-1; in Great 
Britain, 14-1. And in America, over 


70 per cent of all passenger cars are 
equipped with radios. 


Accustomed as she is to Sub-Debs, 
Ruth Imler was tremendously im- 
pressed by eighteen-year-old Deloris 
Arnette, of Enterprise, Alabama, na- 
tional winner of the “Betty Crocker 
Search for the American Homemaker of 
Tomorrow,” whom she interviewed at 
the award dinner at _ Philadelphia’s 
Hotel Bellevue-Stratford. Deloris scored 
first—among 90,000 senior-high-school 
girl contestants—on a 145-question test 
on every conceivable “homemaking 
knowledge and attitude’ to win a 
scholarship to the college of her choice. 
(Sample test question: ““Mary’s sister, 
Marjorie, is one of the 630,000 girls in 
the United States who will graduate from 
high school this spring. Her chances of 
being married within the next five years 
are: A—35 in 100; B—S0 in 100; C—65 
in 100; D—80 in 100.” . Correct 
answer: D.) But equally pressing, and 
impressing, was the All-American Ban- 
quet menu which included America’s 
four favorite desserts. The problem: 


Deloris Arnette, ‘‘American 
Homemaker of Tomorrow.” 
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Gossip about 
people you know, 
Editors you like, 
and what goes on 


in New York 


A—devil’s-food cake; B—angel-food 
cake; C—apple pie; D—ice cream. Sub- 
Deb Editor Imler’s solution? A,B,C and 
D! 


In 1920, about 40 per cent of the 
average American family’s income 
was spent on food. Today, only about 
27 per cent goes for food—and one 
third of that percentage represents 
an improvement in diet. ... Far more 
womenthan men are likely to consider 
the personality and temperament of 
their employer as an importanr i factor 
in selecting a job. 


When the overseas war brides you'll read 
about in this month’s How Young 
America Lives came to visit the Work- 
shop with Vanna Phillips, who wrote 
about them, they were taken after 
tea on a tour of all the departments, 
guided by Joan Hafey, who made 
everything so clear and comprehensible, 
even demonstrating new equipment like 


DI PIETRO 


NS. 





Overseas war brides (see page 103) 
visit the Journal Workshop. 


this last word in sewing machines, that 
the girls decided they'd start a magazine 
of their own. The Italian bride would be 
fashion editor; the French bride, food 
editor; the British bride would handle 
decoration; and the Japanese, children 
and education. They even fixed on a 
name for the magazine, Vanna wrote 
back to Mary Bass. They’d call it 
Internationally Feminine. 


A young artist named Bill Smith, 
whose work last appeared in the 
November issue, came in to. see 
William link the minute he got back 
from a trip around the world for the 
State Department with an exhibition 
of his paintings. Told our Bill he’d 
wanted in Tokyo to find the Japanese 
artist Wakita hozu, but couldn’t find 
him listed anywhere. He asked the 
first taxi driver he saw how you found 
such a person in a city of eight 
million. **What’s the name?” asked 
the driver. Bill Smith told him. **Vll 
take you to him,”’ the man said, 


“he’s my brother.’? ‘*That’s amaz- 
ing,’ said Bill Fink, ‘tone chance in 
eight million, and you hit it.”’ But it 
was only one chance in a million. 
Turned out the taxi driver had eight 


brothers. 
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HIS is a story about a lie. The lie is told by a traveling 

man from Cleveland, Ohio, named Walter Moffat. If 
you haven’t already guessed what sort of lie it is, you will 
on learning that Walter Moffat is married. 

The trouble (like most serious trouble) began innocently 
enough. One Wednesday afternoon last May Walter was 
sitting at a desk in the New York office of his firm, a 
Cleveland department store called Marx, Early & Joyce. 
He was checking over an order for aluminum stepladders 
he had just placed, which was exactly what he ought to 
have been doing. I say that because anyone who knew 
Walter prior to his marriage would be sure any trouble he 
got into was of his own making. I want to say right here 
at the start that being married to Peggy had changed Wal- 
ter drastically—or at least so it seemed when this all began. 

Walter’s phone rang and he answered it. 

“Walter,” a voice said, “this is Jerry Marvel over at 
Miracle Mixers. I am calling to thank you for your nice 
order and I also want to say that I am sending over a pair 
of seats for the new hit musical, Fancy That. I hope you 
can use them.” 

Walter frowned. “That's awfully nice of you, Jerry, 
and it’s not that I don’t appreciate it, but ——”’ 

“It’s a great show,” Jerry insisted. “It’s sold out the next 
twelve weeks. You'd have to pay a speculator twenty-five 
bucks for them.” 

“Tm afraid they'd be wasted on me,” Walter explained. 
“Tm not much on night life when I’m off on a trip like this. 
My idea of a good time is to go back to my room, write up 
my orders and turin in early. Now if Mrs. Moffat were 
along 

“Look here, Walter,” Jerry said with overpowering 
finality, “‘the trouble with you is you need to relax once in 
a while. Now you get one of the other fellows and take in 
this show. You'll enjoy it.” 

When the tickets arrived, Walter tried to give them away. 

“Td love to, Mr. Moffat,” Diana the telephone operator 
said, “but tonight I have to sing at our church bazaar.” 

“Gee, Mr. Moffat,” Jimmy the elevator boy said, ‘I got 
to go to Scouts tonight—otherwise . . . boy, is my girl 
friend going to hate me for this.” 

Walter called some other buyers, Nelson of sporting 
goods and Fischer of garden implements, but they both 
had other plans. At five-thirty when he started uptown 
toward the Biltmore he still had the tickets. 

At Thirty-fifth Street, in the window of an antique shop, 
he saw some heavy brass H and Lt hinges that he had 





been looking for off and on over the past month and 


despaired of finding. They turned out to be expensive, four 
dollars apiece, but he bought them and headed triumphantly 


uptown. CONTINUED ON 


PAGE 








By JOHN LEGGETT 





Again Walter didn't 
answer immediately. 
There was that same 


lamentable pause. 


Peggy had proof. 
Walter had been seen 
with another woman. 
sut— 


would he admit it? 
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By WILL STANTON 


OHNNY LEE MASON was sitting on the low curb 

in front of his home when the kids on their bikes 
came down the street. They were weaving from side 
to side in fine daring sweeps, with swimming trunks 
looped carelessly over the handle bars, but Johnny didn’t 
glance up. He frowned thoughtfully, and did something 
rather mysterious and important with a couple of stones 
between his feet. 

He waited until the riders had passed from sight and 
then got up and walked slowly along the driveway, care- 
ful not to scuff any gravel onto the lawn. Mrs. Peasley 
had cautioned him about that; she was particular about a 
lot of things. For one, she didn’t take in boarders like some 
of the other ladies on the street—but only paying guests. 
Jake the gardener had explained the difference to him. 

A paying guest, he said, didn’t have to work for a liv- 
ing the way a boarder did, and they were mostly older 
and meaner and if you knew what was good for you, 
you’d keep out of their way. Some of Mrs. Peasley’s 
guests were crabby, all right, and they were pretty old, 
all except the one that had just come in, and he was an 
invalid from New York. He rented two whole rooms 
for himself and one side of the garage to keep his car in, 
and his meals were fixed special too. 

‘“‘No fried foods or heavy seasoning,’ Mrs. Peasley 
said to Johnny’s mother. ‘‘You’ve cooked for sick folks 
before. And you, young man’’—she turned toward 
Johnny—“‘T don’t want to hear any noise. I’m not going 
to have my guests disturbed by any of your carryings on.” 

That was yesterday afternoon. Now, wandering across 
the back lawn, Johnny tried to decide what kind of carry- 
ings on she meant. There was nothing that would make 
any noise around this poky old place. He turned the 
corner by the rose arbor and there was the new guest, 
Mr. Sarpedian, sitting on the bench under the pear tree. 

“Good morning,” he said—his voice was very deep 
for such a thin man. “Are you a guest here too? You 
seem rather young.” CONTINUED ON PAGE 122 
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the trouble began when he discovered 






she was real. 


By JOE COOGAN 


7 ERHAPS it was your soft, golden hair, 
darling,” Jim Cartwright murmured, “but 
whatever it was, I fell in love the first moment I 
saw you. Just two minutes ago. A funny time, a 
funny place to fall in love. Eight A.M., the East 
River Drive to downtown Philadelphia. But 
it’s hopeless. We’re worlds apart. I’m in the 
right-hand lane, you’re in the left—two cars 
ahead.” 

“Hey, buddy!” A short, scowling cabby 
rapped sharply on the window of Jim’s sedan. 
“The light’s green, buddy. My passenger and 
me would like to move ahead. It’s customary.” 

Jim gazed at him dreamily. ““Or maybe it was 
your long, slender hands.” 

The cabby blushed. “You’re a sick man, 
buddy. Look, I used to chauffeur for a psychia- 
trist. If there’s anything I can do to help ——” 

“Break it up, youtwo!”’ A tall, red-faced man 
shook his fist out the window of a black limou- 
sine which had pulled up behind the cab. 

Jim squinted closely at the cabby, seeing him 
for the first time. “‘She’s gone!” he shouted. 
“Gone!” The cabby leaped back to his own 
vehicle as Jim slammed the car into gear. 


She was gone, all right. The pale blonde in the 
bright red convertible had probably disap- 
peared forever in the stream of city-bound 
traffic. Jim pressed the accelerator, craned his 
head out the window, and edged toward the 
left-hand lane. A sharp, trumpeting horn 
blasted his ear, and he wheeled quickly back to 
the right. The tall, red-faced man’s limousine 
missed him by inches. 

Jim slumped despondently in his seat. It was 
all over. He had nothing left now but a few fad- 
ing memories. The memory of a lithe, slim 
figure, a lovely profile, and a license number. 
“H4V2, I love you,” he whispered. And then he 
laughed. “Obviously, I’ve gone out of my mind.” 
Comforted by this observation, he sat up and 
fixed his attention on the road ahead. 

Theoretically, of course, Jim thought, the 
situation was possible. Every man carries within 
him the image of the one perfect girl, the girl he 
dreams of but never expects to see. And, the- 
oretically, a man might meet her. Not many did 
though. Poets, for example, usually settled for 
the off chance they might come across her in 
heaven. Heaven, CONTINUED ON PAGE 126 


As a dream girl, she was perfect — 






































**My name is Jim Cartwright. 
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Stick around,”’ she said, 


‘you'll probably need one.” 
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Is your family holding you back from marriage? 


After two years of troubled counseling, Jane left on a joyful new journey. 


CHRISTA 





Many young women we counsel are held back from social life and marriage by their own family circles. 


Any yes answer is a signal to study a handicap and take steps to solve it. 


{re you being kept a child, when well past twenty- 


one, by having to account for all time spent outside 


the home ? 


> Does your family criticize 





your 
clothes, manners, jobs, bac grounds ? 
> } 

Is | isehold routine so } Ou Can 
ca ul hosp [¢ 

Do you dea « vours has value 


relatives agree 


men 


friends’ 


never offer 


, ] , 
unless VOUr 


® Do you feel obliged to marry a man of your re- 
ligious, economic and national background in order 
for the marriage to be acceptable to your family ? 


® Do you help to support your family and feel you 
ant let them down by marrying ? 


® Do you sacrifice all wishes of your own to those of 


9 


other pe ople : 


® Does your family feel you are superior to the men 
you date ? 


® Do you feel you owe your family lifetime com- 
panionship because of the sacrifices they made to 
bring you up and give you an education ? 


® Have the problems and disappointments in mar- 
riage been uppermost in your home ? 


® Do your parents expect marriage to better your 
social and economic position ? 


® Js yours a home where your friends seldom 
gather ? 

















reak away to build a life of her own? 


SeviY IkITREH !” 


an a girl whose possessive family wants her to stay single 


Jane Hamilton faced a series of personality problems— 


both her own and those of her relatives— 


but with marriageability counseling worked out her answers. 


For twenty-five years, the American Institute of 
Family Relations in Los Angeles has counseled 
both married and single people. Marriage-prepa- 
ration courses for single people have now become 
a separate branch of the Institute to meet a grow- 
ing demand by young people who find themselves 
unable to establish marriages and homes because 
of psychological problems. All counseling is non- 
profit, conducted by qualified experts whose aid 
is offered as a public service for a minimum fee of 
$5 a session to those living in the area where the 
Institute is located. The story of Jane Hamilton 


“is an actual case, with minor changes made to 


conceal her identity. Jane received counseling 
once each week over a period of two years. The 
counselor in this case presents the story. 


By ROBERTA LOVELL 


Counselor 


a CAME to see you 

because for the first 
time in my life I admitted 
to myself that I want to 
marry.” 

At Jane Hamilton’s first 
appointment with me, at 
the Institute of Family 
Relations, she spoke with 


Victory over her fears came characteristic directness. 
iwhen she was finallyvable to 
Ireach out tosomeone she loved. Up until lately, I made 


“‘’mtwenty-sevennow. 


excuses to myself about 
marriage—pretended I had a choice. Frankly, I 
don’t even know any men. Since college, Pve 
had only a few minor dates.” 

In appearance, Jane was pleasant but sub- 
dued in every way. She is slightly over five feet 
tall, slim, with medium-brown hair, wide-spaced 
brown eyes. She was dressed in a dark suit, 
tailored white blouse, and was well groomed 
but with no touch of color. The impression 
she gave was one of competence and coldness. 
Talking cost her an effort, but she was forth- 
right in supplying details. 

“The family story is rather involved. My 
parents were divorced when I was five years 
old. All I remember is that their marriage was 
most unhappy. I used to be terrified when my 


mother cried and my father shouted, and then 
one morning I woke up and the moving men 
were taking out the furniture, and all, our 
clothes were packed in suitcases. My aunt 
came for us children—I was five then, my sister 
Connie was eight. My parents remarried right 
after the divorce. I live now with my aunt, my 
uncle and my sixteen-year-old Cousin Joyce. 
My aunt is my legal guardian. We all get along 
very nicely together. We’ve had difficulties, but 
my life is very average, like everyone else’s.”’ 

As Jane summed up the family history, she 
was as accurate as her experience could make 
her. Her frequent references to the life she 
accepted as average showed the depth of her 
problem, but she had known no other life to 
compare it with. Her conversation ran in a vein 
of quiet despair and disillusionment. Jane’s 
was an extreme case among the young women 
from unhappy homes who can find no pattern 
or even reason for establishing marriages of 
their own. Faced by healthy social and physical 
reasons for marriage but backed by frightening 
memories, she was caught in conflict. 

“I do practically all the housekeeping, the 
cooking and dishes, as though I could never 
catch up on everything I owe my aunt and 
uncle for taking care of me. That’s one big 
reason, I think, why I’ve never wanted to marry 
all these years. I kept putting the idea aside 
until now.” 

From Jane’s further outlines of her typical 
days at home, it was clear that she paid for her 
place by being a Jack-of-all-work, companion 
to her aunt and main help to her uncle, who was 
nervous and demanding. Jane was the one who 
was asked to discipline her cousin or help her 
with homework, who smoothed over misunder- 
standings between her aunt and uncle, and gen- 
erally forfeited all her own plans to win the 
family’s favor. From childhood on, she has 
been saddled with responsibilities not necessar- 
ily hers, and they are the problems she must 
work through if she wants to marry—as she 
now Says she does. 

To give us a start in talking over her major 
problems, Jane took the Johnson Tempera- 
ment Analysis Test and a sentence-completion 
test. With her answers before us we discussed 


some of the viewpoints they showed. Behind 
the calm outward behavior, there Was a great 
deal of inner turmoil. 

Since Jane had no social life whatever, she 
would have to build a new pattern into her life 
if she were ever to meet potential husbands. 
After resistance to taking any step at all.on her 
own (she missed two meetings in a row) she 
appeared for our next scheduled conference 
ten minutes early. 

“Tm afraid you’re giving me too much to 
think about. Last night I realized I honestly do 
want someone to come to my door and discover 
me and fall in love at first sight and propose. 
I can see how unrealistic that is, I got on the 
phone today and signed up for a course of 
dance lessons at a studio in Los Angeles. Then 
at lunch hour I bought a new shade of face 
powder and a new coral blouse and dark Wool 


skirt—I wasn’t sure just what to buy for dancing; 


but at least that’s my start for a social whirl.” 

But Jane’s first reports were discouraging. 
There were, she duly reportéd, ten girls at 
class, eight men, three couples. Social dancing 
followed each lesson, but no one asked Jane to 


dance. Jane had a lost lifetime of social skills to , 


catch up on; but once made aware of her tend- 
ency to rebuff people in subtle ways, she 
changed course and soon her progress was 
marked. Instead of waiting to be chosen, she 
began friendly conversations on her own with 
men, listened and learned, and tactfully man- 
aged to be selective about them, so that quite 
soon she was actually dating the one or two 
she liked best. 

“This week I must have hit the jack pot— 
four dates! It’s hard getting away from home, 
but I make up for it by working harder over 
weekends. I don’t feel Ican ask any new friends 
to the house, so they generally pick me up at the 
bank where I work, and I say good night to 
them at my door. A new man at the bank 
asked me to dinner next week. His name is 
Walt Rayner and he seems quite nice. When I 
think of my campaign to be popular, it seems 
to me he may have a wrong impression. He 
thinks I’m in big demand, with someone ai- 
ways waiting after work to take me out! I 
wonder if he CONTINUED ON PAGE 78 
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This could hardly have been more than the serving kitchen in Colonel Lee’s _ ter and the paneling are fine, but its oven could scarcely accommodate 6 


time. when an outside kitchen and lots of slaves were the custom. The pew- _ twenty-five-pound turkey, let alone the pots of beans for Saturday suppe 
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When the house was built in 1768 it was of course 


quite a sight, with space to spare all around it; and it is still 
quite a sight today, square ona city sidewalk. 
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Architectural Editor of the Journal 
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HAT Col. Jeremiah Lee had in mind was some- 

thing on the order of a great London town 
house. He was the wealthiest merchant in Marble- 
head, and on the side he owned a fleet of sailing 
vessels that flew his flag from Marblehead to the Ori- 
ent and back. He wanted his house to be high, so that 
from a glassed-in cupola on the roof he could catch 
his sails as they came across the horizon. We know 
what his wishes were, but we don’t know who carried 
them out for him. All we know is that whoever that 
master builder was, he did a beautiful job. He gave 
the colonel something on the order of a great London 
town house, only nicer, and much more American. 
He didn’t use stone, which is what they would have 
done in London; instead, by clever carpentry, and by 
having the painters put sand in the final coat of lime- 
stone gray, he made the wooden outside walls look 
like masonry, with quoins of a lighter color right up 
the corners, like marble. The house is high, the way 
the colonel wanted it; it is also wide, and handsome. 
And on the roof there is the colonel’s glassed-in 
cupola, very delicately detailed, like an Oriental crown. 





In the pilastered dining room on various occasions both Washington and Lafayette 
were entertained, the whole house now beautifully kept by the Marblehead Historical Society. 


It is certainly one of the most elegant and stately drawing rooms in New England, 
and gives a good idea of the whole mansion’s magnificence. 
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A mother 


who would not let | 
her son die 


Yas gave your first cry of life in a hospital in 
Lyon at eleven o’clock on a September night. It 
was 1941. France was at war, but we were in the free 
unoccupied zone. 

You were our second child. Your sister Evelyne 
was a year old. And I was twenty-one. 

I awoke from the light anesthetic the doctor had 
given me to hear your father saying, “It’s a boy.” 

We named you Olivier. 

In the morning as I held you in my arms | had, for 
one fleeting second, an impression—was it a true 
sensation or a presentiment ?—that your tiny night- 
gown fell strangely over your back. It was an in- 
stant, then it was over and I thought no more 
about it. 

A few days later we took you. home and intro- 
duced you to Evelyne. 

Y ou were two weeks old when, one afternoon as I 
was changing your diapers, I suddenly saw the 
swelling underneath your shoulder blades. I leaned 
over you and stared. My heart began to beat furi- 
ously. Seized with panic, I threw a cover over you 
and rushed downstairs to the living room where 
your grandmother was. 

““Maman, maman, come quickly. It’s Olivier. He 
is—he has something!” 

Your grandmother raised her eyes from her book 
and looked at me indulgently. Calmly she fol- 
lowed me upstairs to your room. I took off the 
cover and turned you onto your stomach. It wasn’t 
until then that I saw with horror that there were 
three distinct welts running parallel right across 
your back. 

Your grandmother leaned over your crib. In an 
agony of suspense I watched her face, but she re- 
mained quite placid. Stroking your back affection- 
ately, she turned to me and said: 

“It’s nothing, just little superficial flesh swell- 
ings. He must have gotten them during the delivery. 
They’re not very high, and they’re barely discolored. 
Massage his back a few times a day and you'll see, 
they'll soon go away.” 

I was instantly reassured. Your grandmother 
had had too much experience to be mistaken. And 


“YOU SHALL BECOME A MAN’ 


By SIMONNE FABIEN Adapted from the French by PEGGY LAMSON 


actually the angry marks which had so terrified me 
a few moments before were now barely visible. 

From that moment on, every time I changed your 
diapers, even at five o’clock in the morning, I mas- 
saged your back. 

Your grandmother went back to Algeria. 

I massaged your back, and massaged it again. 
During the first month of your existence I moved 
happily from you to Evelyne, from crib to bed, from 
formulas to purées, from the first chattering words 
of your sister to your furious cries of hunger. As 
long as I could I clung to the conviction that every- 
thing was all right. 

But your back did not improve. Little by little 
fear began to grow in me. Your grandmother had 
been wrong. 

I studied you anxiously. You ate and drank well, 
you were gaining weight as you should, but still you 
seemed thin. 

Finally the truth forced itself on my conscious- 
ness. The welts were growing. I stopped massaging 
your back. These little things with their benign and 
innocent appearance—they were tumors. Before I 
even heard the word from a doctor I knew, and I 
knew that we must look for a surgeon for you. But 
the physician to whom I went told me that it would 
be impossible even to consider surgery until you 
were at least five months old. There was nothing to 
do but wait. 

From day to day we could see the tumor growing. 
I would stand for long moments looking at your 
face. From the top of your head to the bottom you 
were the little boy I had dreamed of having. And 
yet this head sprang from a body which was becom- 
ing deformed. 

Over and over I would try to penetrate the strange 
mystery which had made your sister Evelyne an ex- 
ceptionally beautiful child, while you, born of the 
















same flesh and blood, were marred by a growth that 
might make you deformed for life, or that might 
even take your life altogether. 

Gradually I began to muster all my forces, until 
finally the hope for curing you grew into certainty. 
Surely an operation would save you from this terri- 
ble menace. And then all this would be but a dread- 
ful moment, a nightmare that would fade into dim 
remembrance. 

In our little village they were beginning to talk 
about you. People said that you were not a normal 
child. I met their eyes and their hesitant, question- 
ing looks stonily, with an icy smile. I wanted none 
of their pity. My whole spirit fought against ac- 
knowledging your fate. For to acknowledge would 
be to accept, and I would not accept it. Nothing 
could be allowed to weaken my will to fight for your 
life. 

You were almost five months old. Your father 
made an appointment for Us with a Doctor Toussus, 
who was one of the leading children’s specialists of 
Lyon. 

With trembling hands I undressed you and laid 
you in front of this distinguished man, this aloof 
stranger who would decree your destiny. 

He did not hide his surprise. “‘I understood from 
your husband that it was a question of a malformed 
spinal column,” he said. His face darkened then as 
he leaned over to examine you. You whimpered a lit- _ 
tle, but then you were quiet. 

“This is very disturbing,” Doctor Toussus mut- 
tered. “Very disturbing indeed.’ His tone sounded 
almost grumbling. 

With difficulty I managed to speak. ‘“‘A tumor?” 
I asked him. 

He nodded. 

Your father asked, ‘Would a malformed spinal 
column have been less serious?” 

Doctor Toussus didn’t answer. He just kept shak- 
ing his head. The palms of my hands were clammy. 

At last he looked up. “I am sorry to tell you that 
your son has an exceptionally large lymphatic 
tumor.” 

Now finally the word had been spoken. 


‘‘When you were naughty I punished 
you with the same severity as your 
sisters. I dared not take into account 
all the suffering you had endured, nor 
all that was still to come. You needed 
the hardening of discipline to help 
you meet your destiny with strength.” 











The author with her children. Evelyne 
(center) is a year older than Olivier, 
sister Giliane two years younger. 


~ He gave us then a brief explanation of the type 
of tumor he presumed this to be. It was called an 
angioma, he said; a connective tumor involving the 
lymphatic vessels. It was not malignant. 

“IT will of course have a histologist examine the 
growth, but I do not believe I am mistaken as to its 
nature.” 

There was silence then, until finally I foreed my- 
self to ask, ‘““What do you propose, doctor?” 

“We could try operating,” he said. 

“There is no possible medical treatment?” 

“Tm afraid not.” 

“Do you think by operating you could remove 
the tumor entirely so it won’t grow back?” 

“Tt’s very difficult to say. Without complications 
it should be possible, but I must tell you, ma- 
dame’’—he hesitated—‘“‘to excise a tumor of this 
size will require three operations.’’ He spoke the 
words hurriedly, avoiding my eyes. Was it fear of 
my reaction, I wondered, or did he lack faith in his 
own words? 

My voice became practical, metallic. ‘How long 
would you estimate it would take to complete all 
three operations?” 

“The first could be done immediately,” he an- 
swered. “In a week or ten days, let us say. The sec- 
ond—always assuming’there were no postoperative 
complications—two months later, and the third two 
months after that.” 

Again there was silence, broken only by the sound 
of cars in the streets below. 

I looked at your father. He gave a barely per- 
ceptible little nod. “‘Very well,” I said briskly. ““Will 
you tell us which hospital, doctor, and which day 
suits you best?” 

You became restless then and began to whim- 
per. 

Three operations, two months apart. 

I dressed you quickly. 

You would forget. You were so little. You would 
suffer, but you would remember none of it. 

We shook hands with the doctor. “Shall we say 
the eighth of March?” he said. 

“Thank you. The eighth of March will be fine.” 


Fine, I had said. How strange that one should 
seize at words and speak them from habit instead 
of from thought. 

Fine. To operate on the eighth of March? 


The hospital nurse took you from my arms and 
carried you toward the elevator. You smiled your 
infant’s smile at her, and your eyes looked very 
blue. I gritted my teeth. You were so tiny, so com- 
pletely without defense. 

They’d told us the operation was to last three 
quarters of an hour at least. Since I couldn’t bear to 
wait in your room looking at that empty crib, your 
father and I took a walk, studiously talking about 
everything in the world except you. I kept looking 
at my watch, conscious always that the weight of 
time had made me its prisoner. 

Forty minutes later we went back to your room 
without having once uttered your name. 

The crib was still empty. Your father and I found 
little more to say to each other just then, so with 
studied casualness I picked up a magazine and be- 
gan leafing through it, a gesture calculated to 
strengthen my morale, to prove that I was in control 
of myself, that I would not yield to the cold terror 
that tore at me. 

A sister came in carrying two trays. You had still 
not come down from the operating room. She was 
bringing us lunch. Looking at me, your father shook 
his head. To eat at this time! 

““Yes, we must eat,” I said. “‘We shall need all 
our strength.’ Stubbornly I clung to the idea that 
each of our actions must be measured. We could 
leave nothing to chance or impulse. All the cards 
must be stacked in our favor. 

We had just barely managed to swallow the first 
bite of our food when the door swung open wide. A 
sister stood holding you in her arms. Your eyes were 
closed, your face dead white, but peaceful. 

You were alive! 

The sister laid you carefully into your crib, and 
then turned immediately away, her manner kind 
but hurried. At the door she spoke for the first time 
since she’d brought you into the room. “‘He has not 





come out of the anesthetic yet. His pulse is fairly 
strong, but his respiration is very feeble. Watch him 
carefully. Wet your finger occasionally and hold it 
close to his nose or mouth. If it seems to you that he 
is not breathing, call at once for oxygen.” 

And she left us alone with you. 

It was wartime, of course, and hospitals every- 
where were overcrowded and understaffed. Har- 
assed nurses had little time to devote to infants who 
had their mothers to look after them. But this in- 
fant, you, Olivier, hung now in the sensitive balance 
between life and death. And yet, with complete cas- 
ualness they had abandoned you to my inexperi- 
enced care. 

We stood motionless, staring down at you. 

Doctor Toussus poked his head in the door. He 
did not approach your crib, he did not even come 
into the room. Everything had gone well, he mur- 
mured hurriedly, and left without giving us‘a chance 
to ask a single question. 

Deep in the recess of my mind a thought stirred. 
They are busy, I know, but this after all is a hospital 
where men and women devote themselves to saving 
human lives. In this tiny little body there is‘still life, a 
spark only, but life. Yet they seem to shrink from any 
action which would kindle that spark. Why ? 

You were breathing and beginning to make soft 
little noises. We felt almost reassured. We even sat 
down at our trays and tried to eat a bite or two, lis- 
tening always to the sound of your breathing. Two 
or three times in as many minutes I held my mois- 
tened finger to your mouth. Everything seemed 
normal. 

Until suddenly. Suddenly there was a silence more 
penetrating than any sound. Before I could even get 
to your crib I knew you had stopped breathing. 

Your father rushed out of the room. I could hear 
his voice shouting for oxygen. A tank of oxygen! 
Down the long corridor I heard the words echoed: 
“Oxygen, oxygen!” 

Then another voice: ““There is no more oxygen. 
We have had no new supplies since early in the war.” 

And again your father: ‘We must have it. Myson 
has stopped breathing.” CONTINUED ON PAGE 86 


The Journal’s complete-in-one-issue condensed nonfiction book 
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OME of the most beautiful girls in the U.S.A. have 





appeared on JOURNAL covers. Many of them are married 
and have children. We’ve photographed them in nationwide 
fashions in midsummer—from the simplest smocked cotton 
to full-skirted dotted swiss and dimity. Jumper dresses and 
smocking details are child fashions copied by young mothers. 


Dotted swiss is a favorite from pale yellow to navy blue. Little 


girls’ dresses often match their mothers’ in fabric but not 


always in color or style. Little boys adopt grown-up navy and 


white for going to town. By WILHELA CUSHMAN 


Fashion Editor of the Journal 





Mrs. Eugene Czukor (actress Barbara Britton) and her daughter Christopher love matching 






mother-and-daughter fashions. These are striped embroidered cottons with square necklines. 


Mrs. Robert Haymes (Eunice Sherman) and daughter Chris- 


tine wear yellow dotted swiss. Mother’s dress by Ruth Weber. 






Mrs. Elliot thinks smocked cottons are right for both mothers 


and daughters. Hers by Kenneth Tischler, Ann’s by Esther Harmon. 
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By ARDYTH KENNELLY 


IV OU could get up and walk around)} 
Linnea said to the girl in the be 
‘Sometimes that’s better than laying there 
But Cleora gazed at her mother’s back | 
the stove and shook her head. ‘I dot 
mind... laying here.” she whispered. 
“She’s not such a sight as to want 
parade up and down in front of people 
Mrs. Showacy said bitterly, setting doy 
the coal scuttle. “I don’t wonder she waft 
to lay there and cover herself up. I shou 
think she might.” 
Linnea moved her rocking chair closer) 
the bed and reached out for one of Cleoré 





» ammy hands. She took it and rubbed the 
_>rner of her apron across the narrow palm, 
“hen patted and relinquished it. “it ain’t go- 
ig to be so bad,” she said comfortingly. 
You just let loose and don’t be ascared, 
“ad when the pains come, ride right along 
ith ’em like as if you was riding a sleigh 
(own a hill and it won’t last long. You'll 
‘pe. Cry,” she whispered, “if you want, or 
oller, if you want.’ But she knew by the 
ght of the girl’s set face and tearless eyes 
nat she was not going to do either, if she 
puld.help it. “You know, Mrs. Showacy,”’ 
ne said, glancing at the mother, ‘‘you don’t 





really need to stay in here, if you don’t want. 
You could go in the other room, if you got 
something to attend to. Or you could... . 
maybe pay a little visit to one of your 
neighbors or something. I can handle things 
just fine, if you ——” 

‘‘Pay a little visit to one of my neigh- 
bors!” Mrs. Showacy said. She laughed. 
“Which one of my neighbors is going to 
want a visit from somebody like me, the 
mother of a i 

‘‘Mrs. Showacy,”’ Linnea said desperately, 
not looking at Cleora’s face, “I was lucky 
this morning! I got a ride from Mr. Ryding. 


You know, his wife is Mrs. Ryding, that 
Cleora worked for—and can you imagine, 
Cleora?”’ 

“What?” the girl whispered, like some- 
body with a sore throat. 

““Why, she’s in the most awful state. She’s 
just... terrible.” 

“What kind of Mrs. Showacy 
said, turning her attention momentarily 
from her daughter. 

“Why, she imagines the most terrible 
things,” 
prised but what she’s lost her mind! And 


state?”’ 


Linnea said. ‘“‘I wouldn’t be sur- 
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“TI was 18, weighed 250 pounds, 

looked old enough to be my own mother,” 
says Margie about her portrait, above. 
The snapshot, taken a year before, 

gives full-length view 

of the hopeless shape she was in. 


For eighteen years Margie’s life 
was Cluttered with food and clouded with loneliness. 
Then she dieted, and found the world 


was filled with fun and love and beauty ns 


for her to share. 


VL 


By DAWN CROWELL NORMAN 
Beauty Editor of the Journal 


Following is Margie’s story, 
as she has told it to us: 
Y wedding day brings back memories, but 
not the stars-in-your-eyes kind most girls 
have. I was eighteen, in love, and thrilled at the 
prospect of becoming Mrs. Hobert Webb. But 
all my girlish dreams of the bride floating to the 
altar in a cloud of white vanished as I searched 
frantically through the Size 44 racks for my 
wedding dress. White! I couldn’t find a suit- 
able dress in any color to accommodate my 
250 pounds. In tears, I settled for a plain black 
suit. If it hadn’t been for my corsage of roses 
and orchids, | might have been dressed for a 
funeral. 

Since I didn’t /ook like a bride, Hobert. gal- 
lant and optimistic, secretly decided to make 
me fee/ like one. As we arrived at our new home, 
he swept me into his arms to carry me over the 
threshold. He dropped me. (Guess I should 
have offered to carry him over.) 

Until Hobert came my way, the only other 
date I ever had was with a sailor I had met 
through a mutual friend. Cheered and giddy 
over the novelty of a beau of my own, I waited 


excitedly for his arrival. It was a lovely summer 
evening and we sat on the front-porch swing, 
sipping lemonade and eating cookies (/ots of 
cookies!). But as usual, my luck and my weight 
were against me. We hadn’t been gliding for 
five minutes when the swing squeaked and 
groaned, and we crash-landed on the floor. I 
was so embarrassed I couldn’t speak. As things 
turned out, I didn’t have to. Brushing cooky 
crumbs from his uniform, my date sailed out of 
my life and I never saw him again. 

I was nine years old when daddy and mother 
became alarmed about my excessive weight. 
They took me to a doctor who assured them I 
was in good health. ‘Margie has a slight 
glandular imbalance, but she’ll grow out of it,” 
he told them. “‘In the meantime, there is noth- 
ing to do.” Relieved, we returned to our dairy 
farm, where mother continued to take pleasure 
in her skills as a talented cook, and I continued 
to stow away more than my share of the food. 

How I loved her huge loaves of home-baked 
bread, hot from the oven, smothered in fresh, 
sweet butter and loaded with jam; the cakes, 
pies, gingerbread CONTINU 
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Aurora, Colorado 

Dear Editors: I know what it means to be a 
fatty. By the time I was a junior in high school, 
I weighed 250 pounds. Sweet sixteen and never 
been complimented, much less kissed. About a 
year after I was married (to this day, I don’t 
know why any man would have wanted to marry 
such a blob), I discovered I was going to have 
a baby. I was thrilled, but the thought of gain- 
ing still more weight was depressing. It was 
then that I put my stubborn mind to the fact 
that I had had enough of big, fat me. With my 
obstetrician’s approval I started a reducing diet. 
At the end of nine months, I had lost 80 pounds 
and was ready for the delivery of my first baby. 
With Diana’s arrival, 20 more pounds were 
lost, and I weighed 150. I still do! 

That was nine years ago. Even now, it de- 
lights me to get out the picture album and com- 
pare the misery of what used to be with the 
happiness I have today. 

Sincerely, 
MARGIE WEBB 


BEFORE AFTER 
5/9%” HEIGHT 5'9%” 
250 Ibs. WEIGHT 150 lbs. 
44” ae 304” 
36% “WAIST. 25147 
47” ee 3744" 


44, DRESS SIZE 14 
or 


16 


TOM PALY 
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BEFORE: Framework of house was sturdy, 
but lower floor was crowded and dim. 
On top story are bedroom and _ bath. 


On cement breezeway floor, blue swimming-pool paint gives a vivid finish 
unharmed by rain or salt spray. Redwood table and peel chairs are shielded from 
Street view by louvered panels that also cut wind, so diners relax in the lee. 



















aT 


AFTER: Main outer change was to add a 
breezeway to stretch living space. Siding 
is cool green. White roof reflects heat. 





nd moneysaving ideas 





¥ 





Lert: A rainbow line of sofa pillows 
is covered in cotton dress materials. 
Curtains of off-white denim hold 
their shape even in damp weather. 
The marine-blue rug is sisal and 
reversible. And a blessing when elec- 
tricity falters are mirror-backed 
wall fixtures that can hold candles. 


RiGHT: Dinner is served at the ash 
plank table. White splitwood shades 
at the windows stay sparkling all 
season. Corner cabinets were built 
in to hold summer collections. 





ee eee eee 


BELOw: Rocker is a modern repro- 
duction, but an attic could yield 
an heirloom. Desk lamp is made 
of a blue-enameled candleholder. 
Do-it-yourself fans could vary 
the screen near the stair with any 
variation of wood frame and panel- 
ing decorated to express a hobby. 


HAROLD FOWLER 


ERE’S how a summer home—almost any summer home—can be 

resurrected with paint and fabric. The original house you see 
at left was snug and secure, but only 18’ x 24’ in all and cut up into 
rooms that lacked light and charm. In this case, the owners made a 
needed structural change by opening the lower floor into a single 
room, adding a breezeway and a small kitchen beyond. Then in one 
spacious room, thrifty ideas that any cottage or home handy man could 
copy held down the decorating budget. 

In place of wall partitions, only mellow pine posts are left to add 
color and character to the room. Walls were painted a salty white and 
the yellow pine floor darkened with walnut stain. Lighthearted paint 
and fabrics do the rest. Cotton of all weights was used for rugged im- 
perviousness to damp, sun, insects and the rigors met in any house 
open to outdoor living. For sofas, twin platforms were built of pine 
and topped with foam-rubber mattresses—no rustable springs here— 
slip-covered in sea-green sailcloth. Extra seating in the conversation 








By H. T. WILLIAMS 


corner is taken care of by two peel chairs painted white, a beech otto- 
man and a rattan table that doubles as stool. 

For casual meals, what could be more cheerful than a chowder- 
house table? Bleached wood is its top, cleanable with soap and water 
or scouring powder. Its base is a sawbuck, and the result a dining 
center even an amateur could build. Pulled up to its open base 
are Hitchcock chairs painted pink and cushioned in blue and violet 
cotton; and as buffet server a favorite old oak bureau, taken down to 
a natural finish, is informal and stainproof. 

Every room needs a meditative corner. In this one a polished blond 
desk against the wall simplifies post-card writing, a rocking chair is 
there for daydreaming or catching up on summer novels. The screen 
of translucent plastic in wood frame and next to it a storage bureau 
enameled aqua are both versatile in this busy vacation house. The 
whole hideaway, in fact, is proof that with paint and tools and week- 
enders’ helping hands any summer cottage can be breezy on a budget. 


— 
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Our downtown luncheon autocrat surmises 
that a marriage may be deceptive. “I prefer 
a turbulent mating which endures twenty-five or 
fifty years to a harmonious one ruptured after 
seven years by divorce.” 


[ argue that the pa, not the mom, should 
help buy a young son’s clothes. Mom’s 
choices in shirts give the lad a peculiar 
look, and I’ve never known a father who 
dominated the selection of a small daugh- 
ter’s frocks. 


Maybe it’s no great triumph for a husband 
when his doting wife often cooks his favorite 
dish, like eggplant or potato pancakes. If no- 
body else likes it he may be eating it cold 
and alone for most of a week. 


We visited a Bali-Hai type isle in the 
Bahamas this spring and reveled in the 
primitive life by lamplight and candle- 
light. But when we got home it was an al- 
most sinful delight to switch electric lights 
on and off. 


“Tl tell you who’s our town’s most daring 
husband,” confides Peter Comfort, spraying 
his lovely crab-grass lawn. ““He’s the one who 
at their silver-wedding celebration offered 
his wife a toast ‘to twenty-five years of 
alloyed bliss.’” 


My bridge partner reports that she 
habitually not only inspects medicine 
cabinets where she’s a guest, but also 
looks under beds and dressers. ‘‘You’d be 
surprised how much dust the best house- 
keepers have underneath out of sight.” 


I'm not quite positive whether a family which 
serves its milk at the kitchen breakfast table right 
out of the milk bottle or carton is submitting to 
the modern life rhythm or merely to its own 
laziness. 


My spring vacation I devoted extensively 
to needling our youngest to keep up on his 
past-due geometry. For my pains I dis- 
covered that the romance of “congruent” 
triangles has dimmed for me somewhat 
with the years. 


A truly methodical man should jot down a 
note whenever he spills some food or drink 
on his necktie or pants. How else will he be 
able to tell the baffled cleaner what he spilled— 
a rare essence like cucumber juice or Ré- 
plique perfume? 


One fatuous grandpa in our block argues 
that a baby is at its most enchanting when 
it learns to pull itself erect and explore the 
surface of a coffee table or a luncheon tray. 


I've decided to spack at least two of my red 
gingham-checked sport shirts for this year’s 
summer vacation. From experience I know that 
all the family from my Dream Girl to our 
youngest will take turns wearing them. 


Forbidden firecrackers and pin wheels 
seem to appeal morbidly to even our 
quieter neighbors. They’ve smuggled the 
illegal nuisances in from Canada, Mexico, 
Georgia and the West Indies, for just a 


small s-s-s or b-o-o-o-m! 


In eighteen months, I’ve more or less 
learned the difference between a ketch, yawl, 
schooner and sloop. But only when I consult 
my notes tucked away in my wallet. 





BSS ieee 
“T think your father is beginning 


to like me. He gave me an extra 
grunt when I spoke to him tonight.” 


Junior is strongly in favor of the Air 
Force’s experiment at abolishing KP in 
favor of mess halls run by civilians. ‘I 
dow t think an airman peeling potatoes,” 
he muses, “scares the Kremlin much.” 


I was astonished to find the school echil- 
dren on our Bali-Hai isle in the Bahamas 
more soundly washed and combed than 
many American kids. And the British resi- 
dents tell me (sh!) that each youngster 
changes shirt, sox and undies every day! 


(Without benefit of washers and dryers!) 


My two sons are now relishing a poetic re- 
venge on me for their past reluctant wearing of 
each other's old clothes and mine. Now I've been 
wearing their outgrown shoes and garments. 
And with a glad cry. 


“IT must gain some weight so I can go on 
a diet,” confides Betty Comfort, practicing 
strokes on their new shuffleboard court. 
“Because it’s only when I’m dieting that 
my husband loses any weight.”’ 


Since my Dream Girl’s bedroom is the only 
air-cooled room in the house, all five of us 
threaten to sleep in it at once on the warmer 
nights. Fortunately for her, some of us prefer 
the less crowded basement. 


By a scientific study of diets and cook- 
books, our youngest has lost an incredible 
number of pounds this year. He denies he 
did it on account of girls, but all of a sud- 
den he’s streamlined and even from the 
rear has the lean look of a John Wayne or 
an Alan Ladd. 


Almost every time I go to church I emerge 
convinced that either the bulk of the congrega- 
tion ought to sing louder or else one or two 
stentorian voices ought to be modulated. 


A few of this year’s June grads are back 
from their honeymoons, and in a month of 
married life have learned more about their 
dads’ and moms’ viewpoints than they’d 
learned previously in twenty years. 


I seem to shop less and less in person, 
more and more by phone, because in most 
stores the ratio of clerks to customers seems 
smaller and smaller... . Maybe a man should 
carry a whistle to signal when he’s made up 
his mind and needs attention. 


My Lady Love in her offhand way keeps 
an eye on my costume. . . . She never fails 
to tell me I look good in a dark-blue suit; 
but when I try on an old favorite stiff- 
brimmed straw hat she threatens to leave 
me. 


How the family loves the three-dimen- 
sional snapshots in color made with those 
newfangled cameras! They seem to catch the 
human figure arrestingly in mid-motion, like 
the ancient Greeks on Keats’ poetic urn. 


.. » When Junior calls me ‘‘colonel’’ in the 
presence of arrogant strangers, 

. . . Ormy daughter praises my technique at 
charcoal broiling on a small outdoor grill, 

. . . And our youngest glibly uses the word 
“reconstituted” correctly, despite my misgivings 
about modern education, 

...Or my Dream Girl reads aloud to the 
family a short story or poem I've vainly tried 
to coax ’em to hear, 

THEN I realize that a bachelor is an island. 


but a married man is an isthmus. 











Me 





Dr. Spock 
alks with 


others 


Independence comes 
from security 

as well as 

from freedom. 


By BENJAMIN SPOCK, M.D. 


University of Pittsburgh Medical School 


“The adolescent is changing so fast 
that she hardly knows who or what 
she is. One moment she feels like 

a grownup and wants the world, 
including her family, to treat her 
as such. The next moment she feels 
like a child again and expects 

tobe protected and mothered.” 


HIS happened quite a few 

years ago in New York. 
A mother and her fifteen-year- 
old daughter were in the waiting room. | 
hadn’t known them before and | didn’t know 
what the problem was either. After we intro- 
duced ourselves I asked the girl to come in first. 

Any girl or boy at this stage of life is very 
conscious of growing up, anxious to be con- 
sidered a person in his own right, impatient of 
being thought of as only somebody’s child. 
He appreciates being recognized as the main 
person when going to the doctor, going shop- 
ping or having an interview with a college- 
admission officer. If the visit has anything to 
do with conflicts between child and parent, a 
teen-ager feels more grumpy if his parent is 
interviewed first. He’s apt to jump to the con- 
clusion that the parent is putting most of the 
criticism on him and that the professional per- 
son will accept the parent’s view of the situa- 
tion hook, line and sinker. After all, adults 
usually do seem to stick together and take each 
other’s word when it comes to children. 

I asked the girl what the problem was. She 
said that her parents wouldn’t let her have the 
independence that other girls her age have. 
Her particular complaint was that they 
wouldn’t let her go to the football games with 
her classmates or attend the Friday-night 
dances at the high school. We talked for a 
while about school, friends, hobbies and home 
life and then I said I’d like to talk with her 
mother, also alone. 

When I asked the mother what the problem 
was she said that she and her husband had 
become alarmed by the fact that the girl was 
gradually drawing into a shell and making all 
kinds of excuses for not being with her friends. 
The mother used as specific examples her 
daughter’s refusal any longer to attend the 
school football games and dances, despite the 
parents’ cajoling, urging and even secretly 
arranging invitations from other classmates. 


I couldn’t believe my ears at first. I knew 
well enough that in family conflicts different 
members often make the same situation sound 
surprisingly different. But I had never heard 
the main problem expressed in such dia- 
metrically opposite terms. It so happened that 
within a year I talked with two other families 
in which adolescents complained bitterly that 
their parents wouldn’t let them do the very 
thing that the parents told me they were try- 
ing to get them to do. Then I realized that I 
hadn’t been dreaming the first time and that 
there was something of general significance 
for all adolescents here. 

I don’t want to give the impression that the 
first of these cases was a usual sort of problem. 
When an adolescent (or a person of any age, 
for that matter) begins to avoid his old friends 
and activities, it means that he is under a great 
deal of inner tension and should be under the 
care of a psychiatrist. If none is available, a 
family doctor or social worker or school 
counselor may be able to size up the situation 
and find psychiatric help if it is necessary. 

But these exaggerated cases made me aware 
of how often, in more ordinary family situa- 
tions, the adolescent complains indignantly 
that he isn’t being allowed enough freedom or 
enough privileges, when a careful, unbiased in- 
vestigation will show that he isn’t being held 
back by his parents nearly as much as he feels 
he is. To be sure, parents have to be parents 
even to their teen-agers. They still have to set 
reasonable limits, not to be mean but because 
they love their children, know their inexperi- 
ence, want to protect them from harm and 
from neighborhood criticism. And all good 
adolescents protest occasionally against limi- 
tations, even those that they know, under- 
neath, are reasonable. Then, too, parents— 
being human—err in their judgment at times, 
being in one situation stricter than is really 
necessary or is customary in that neighbor- 
hood (which gives the child an excuse to be re- 
sentful), in another more lenient than is sen- 
sible (which gives the child a precedent to argue 
with on future occasions). 

But making full allowances for the frailties 
of human nature—in parents and in adoles- 
cents—still doesn’t explain why a teen-ager 
gets so unjustifiably mad on occasion. There 
are two special reasons that I’m thinking of: 
first, his own dependence on his parents; and 
second, his uncertainty about his ability to 
carry off a grown-up role. 

We are accustomed to think of younger 
children as dependent on their parents, run- 
ning to them when hurt or in trouble or need- 
ing any kind of help, accepting their standards 
and rules about important matters, arguing 
about only minor regulations such as bedtime 
or what to wear. We think of adolescents, on 
the other hand, as always insisting on inde- 
pendence. Gradually we as parents let our- 
selves be convinced by them that they are ready 
for it and entitled to it. It’s because they are 
so one-sided in their arguments with us that 
we forget that actually, underneath, they are 
very much of two minds about their readiness 
for freedom. In fact, it sometimes seems as if 
their very nearness to independence frightens 
them into spells of dependence such as an 
eight- or ten-year-old would not experience. 

Of course the teen-agers themselves never 
admit their desire for dependence at times, 
either to their parents or to themselves. But 
they show their need for it indirectly. I think 


* of a sixteen-year-old boy who was constantly 


declaring that he was old enough to take care 
of himself completely but who felt indignant 
and hurt if occasionally his mother didn’t 
have his sandwich, milk and dessert all laid out 
on the table when he came home for lunch. 
Another takes it for granted that his parents 
will have anticipated his need for the car ona 
certain evening, though he forgets to mention 
it ahead of time. A girl may be hurt that her 
mother isn’t able to drop all other plans in 
order to do an emergency job on her clothes 
fora date. Such things happen even though the 
adolescent is usually a co-operative and self- 
reliant person. What on the surface seems like 
a wholehearted claim for independence is really 
a stormy vacillation between that claim and a 
longing to be cared for like a small child still. 
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The adolescent’s inner doubts about his 
capacity to play a grown-up part in the world 
are not hard to understand if we stop to think 
or, better yet, try to remember back to our own 
youth. First of all, adolescents want desper- 
ately to make the right impression. They’ve 
lost that casual ability to take oneself for 
granted which makes younger children rela- 
tively unself-conscious. It will take them years 
more before they reach the blessed adult stage 
of not worrying too much, most of the time, 
about what the world thinks of them (if it 
thinks at all). 

They want to possess all the characteristics 
that seem ideal at this stage: attractiveness, 
knowledgeableness, sophistication, skillfulness 
in a variety of activities. They haven’t yet 
realized, as most of us adults have, that there 
is room in this world for dozens of different 
kinds of people and that each of us manages 
to find friends and do a job on a small collec- 
tion of miscellaneous virtues and faults. 

They have so recently become aware of 
their intense ideals that they’ve had too little 
chance to practice them. They have to try to 
seem very knowledgeable with quite incom- 
plete knowledge. Their feelings are too new 
and impulsive to be handled with sophistica- 
tion. Their bodies are too hurriedly grown to 
be always managed gracefully and their skin is 
troublesome when they most want it perfect. 

The intensification of sexual awareness 
comes so suddenly and so strongly that it’s 
hard to fit into the total scheme of life. As a 
result, it is a source of distress as often as it is 
exhilarating. How do you attract the appeal- 
ing ones of the opposite sex and what do you 
do when they become interested? It’s easy 
enough to daydream about such turmoil in 
actuality. To a shy child in early adolescence, 
the question of whether to try (or permit) hand 
holding can be an overwhelming preoccupa- 
tion all evening long, and how to fill in with 
conversation is even more baffling. 

I have been emphasizing the worrisome side 
of the adolescent’s nature, which is only half 
the picture. Some lucky children, as you know, 
seem to be able to breeze through the whole 
period with only minor storms. (As you can 
imagine, I made hard going of it myself.) 

I have focused on the teen-ager’s anxiety 
that he won’t be able to carry off his role as 
man of the world and on his hidden desire at 
times to still be taken care of by his parents 
because together they help to explain his un- 
justified reproaches that his parents don’t give 
him enough freedom. At these moments it’s 
the adolescent himself or herself who is scared 
of freedom or some aspect of it (like the shy girl 
who’s afraid of the dances). But he certainly 
couldn’t admit it to anybody, least of all to 
himself. That would be a betrayal of every- 
thing he stands for. Unconsciously, though, he 
can’t escape some feeling of shame about his 
timidity and inadequacy. It makes him mad. 
He feels like lashing out at somebody. Who’s 
trying to keep him tied to his parents’ apron 
strings? he asks himself’. Why, it must be the 
parents, of course. To prove the point again 
he may make some particularly unreasonable 
request, and when they refuse, he reproaches 
them with all the indignation he can muster. 

What’s the answer? It’s helpful to parents if 
they know that some of these unjustified re- 
proaches are a form of overprotesting. Then 
the parents can stick to their guns about 
what’s sensible, without having to search their 
souls each time as to whether they are being 
fair. And it’s good for parents to know that 
adolescents not only still need reasonable 
guidance but actually want it. Even though 
they don’t admit this to their parents, they 
admit it sometimes to trusted teachers in 
school or psychiatrists in clinics. I’ve heard 
girls say, ““I wish my mother would make rules 
for me like my friends’ mothers do.” They 
sense that they are still immature. They sense 
that standards give a dignity to life and that 
rules make life more comfortable to live. They 
even sense that reasonable parental control is 
one aspect of parental love and feel neglected 
when it’s absent. 

Although he cannot answer letters personally, Dr. Spock 


will be glad to hear from readers and will discuss in these 
pages problems of general interest.— Ed 





Trix and Irene locked Pietie out of this playhouse, “just because I broke some of 
their silly dishes.” But Pietie had her own ingenious way of getting in. 
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“Td rather have a brother,” said Trix candidly 
when her third sister, Maria-Christina 
(Marijke) was born. Trix with her pony. 
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Irene, Trix and Kiki (the Sealyham) show 
friendly visitor about palace grounds. 















“Sometimes I get impatient with what I’m mak ing,” says 
Trix, “and throw it on the floor.” Sculpturing 


teacher says Trix has real talent. 
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By BETTY HOFFMAN and A.N. P.* (Netherlands News Agency) 


HEN the fifty-first cannon shot shivered into silence 

that frigid February morning in 1947, Zussie drew 

a breath of thankfulness. A princess had been born. 
Within a few hours, Trix phoned. 

‘‘Pappie just took us in to see the baby,” she said excitedly. 
‘‘She’s terribly tiny and red but Anneke says she’s beautiful.” 

“So you have a new sister!” 

“I'd rather have a brother,” Trix admitted candidly. A 
strange gurgling noise came over the palace wires. Then she 
said, ‘Her fingernails are like a doll’s! They look like they’d 
been varnished. I held her, Zussie!”’ 

At the note of pride and delight in the princess’ voice, her 
former governess breathed normally again. 

“What fun, Trix! I can hardly wait to see her. Does she 
have a name yet?” 

““Yes, Maria-Christina. Pappie says she isn’t named after 
anybody, mummie and he just liked the names. But she’ll 
be called Marijke. Are you coming to see her?” 

“Very soon, Trix. Yes, of course. What is that strange 
noise | keep hearing?” 

“You mean this?” The telephone receiver transmitted an 
ear-splitting rasp. “It’s me sucking on a Coke bottle,” she 
explained. ““Pappie got us a lot from the Americans. We 
haven’t had any since we were in Ottawa. Gee, it tastes 
good... . Zussie?”’ she added in a moment. 

pe Yiesi72 

“I’m completely desperate.” 

Her despairing voice made Zussie’s heart lurch with fear. 
“Trix, darling! What is it?” 

The eldest princess gave a racking sigh. “Tonight I have 
to sleep with a hair net. Tomorrow pictures must be taken.” 
Hardly pausing for breath, she added, “Louisa’s birthday 
party was perfect, did I tell you? The class all chipped in ten 


I 


max 


cents and we bought her a book. I never ate so much candy... 7 


Will you come today, Zussie?” 

Mrs. Roell considered. She had planned merely to tele- 
phone the palace that day, not wanting to intrude upon 
what might have been a delicate and critical situation, but 
Trix’s cheerful prattle had somewhat allayed her fears. At 
the same time there was an appeal in the eldest princess’ 
voice which made her feel slightly apprehensive. 

““Anneke’s busy every single minute with mummie and the 
new baby,” Trix went on plaintively. 

That settled it. If she could make herself useful, of course 
she would go. “Pll be there this morning,” she told Trix. 

The village streets rang with the happy shouts of children 
on an unexpected holiday as Zussie motored to Soestdijk 
several hours later. Bicycles were decked with tangerine- 
colored crepe paper and from every flagpole fluttered vivid 
streamers of orange above the red-white-and-blue tricolor 
of the Netherlands. 

Four years previously, when Pietie was born, one small 
orange rosette in a Dutchman’s lapel could mean the Nazi 
torture chambers, Zussie reflected, CONTINUED ON PAGE 114 


*This series was written by Mrs. Hoffman, working in collaboration 
with A.N.P. (Netherlands News Agency) and with full co-operation 
from Queen Juliana and Prince Bernhard. Mrs. Hoffman, a former 
JOURNAL editor, spent months in Holland (where she had free access 
to the palace), and in Belgium and Canada. 


Pietie, usually independent and resourceful, brings her 
scuffed knee to Juliana for comfort. 
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“Mommie” was the new Queen of the Netherlands. 


ee . ° - oO . . 
Are you going to reign a bit, mommie?” asked Pietie. 


“Irene has better co-ordination, but Trix tries harder,” said Bernhard as he proudly watched his daughters’ horsemanship. 


"...a@ task so heavy,” said Juliana, “that no one who had the least notion of it 


would desire it—but so splendid that I can only say, ‘Who am I to be allowed to perform it?’” 












By ANN BATCHELDER 


Tue real reason for this supper for a summer evening is, of 
course, to let the iobsters show off. They look so flamboyant, 
so self-satisfied in their scarlet coats and mailed fists. And no 
doubt you who have met them when they have only just 
emerged from their home waters realize that their dispositions 
are of a kind not to be lightly toyed with. They’re tough cus- 
tomers. There isn’t a Rollo boy in a million. And the whole 
family is the same. 


g* 


Before [ go on with my thoughts on the taming of the lob- 
ster, I'd like to suggest that you consider the prelude to your 
feast. Serve some cool and satisfying soup or a jelly with cheese 
sticks made from an herb-flavored biscuit dough. Use plenty 
of cheese and sprinkle very circumspectly with salt crystals 
before baking. A smooth and creamy vichyssoise is a good 
choice, each cup adorned with minced water cress; and I al- 





ways pass, also, a bowl—with a CONTINUED ON PAGE 113 


‘ July is a rocking-chair month. A shady porch, 
r peas to shell and — m-m, m-m — that’s fresh bread 


" pe vow re smelling out the kitchen window. 
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we 
— 

Broiled Lobster 
French-Fried Potatoes 
Corn-and-Green-Bean Casserole 
Bread Sticks 
Sliced Tomatoes and Cucumbers 
Watermelon Ice with Blueberries 
Cookies 
Iced Tea 


(Planned for 6) 
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“Lazy August Morning,’ the 
JOURNAL’S Albert Serwazi, as- 
sistant art editor, calls this water 
color. Mr. Serwazi’s oils and wa- 
ter colors have been exhibited at 
the Corcoran Gallery, Washing- 
ton, and the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, New York. “Red Table 
Cloth” won the J. Henry Scheidt 
Memorial Prize for an oil. The 
Philadelphia Academy of Fine 
Arts bought it for its collection. 





I Now we are in the deep of summer. When the sun low- 
ers over the garden in the cool of evening, the white 
flowers along the border seem whiter and more fragrant. 
This is the fleeting season we’ve waited for so long. 


2 Known as Peaches Cardinal on the best restaurant 
menus, it deserves two paragraphs. Peel, halve and pit 4 
ripe peaches. Cook 74 cup sugar with | cup water and 2 
slices lemon until sugar is dissolved. Simmer peaches in 
this until barely tender. Sprinkle with a dash of salt and 
1 teaspeon vanilla. 


3 Chill thoroughly. Add 1 pint raspberries. Sprinkle the 
whole thing with coconut and toasted almonds. 


M4 Shad roe in cans is, to my mind, better than fresh. 
Sauté or broil it with bacon. Grill lemon sections to go 
with it. If you sauté the roe, bread it or not as you please. 


«> Something crisp and snappy is in order for serving 
with summer salads. These cheese affairs I keep on hand 
in the refrigerator. Slice off and bake fresh when needed. 
Here’s how I make them: 


@ Mix 1 package (roll) snappy cheese with 14 cup 
butter, 1 cup flour, teaspoon salt, 14 teaspoon dry 
mustard, 14 cup caraway seeds and a smidge of paprika. 
Shape into a roll the size of a 50-cent piece. Chill. Slice. 
Bake in moderately hot oven—375° F.—10—12 minutes. 


7@ Part I: Here’s a salad to go with the cheese crisps. 
Dissolve 1 package lemon-flavored gelatin in 114 cups hot 
water. Add 1 cup tomato sauce and 1/4 tablespoons 
vinegar. Season with 1 teaspoon salt and 1 teaspoon 
monosodium glutamate. Chill until it thickens. 


3 Part 1: Add 1 cup diced seeded cucumber, 1 cup sliced 
radishes, 4 cup chopped scallions and 14 cup minced 
celery. Chill in a mold. Serve with cold tongue. 


% Tasted a wonderful new pea soup that made me beg 
for the recipe. To }2 cup of the liquor from 1% cups 
cooked peas add 2 cups milk, 2 teaspoons grated onion 
and 14 tablespoons quick-cooking tapioca. Cook until 
transparent. Season with 134 teaspoons salt and \% tea- 
spoon pepper. So far, so. good. 


1@ Pour into the electric blender. What an arm saver 
this is. Add the 11% cups peas. Blend smooth. Add 14 
teaspoons butter and chill. Serve garnished with a 
little sour cream and a generous sprinkling of nutmeg. 
It’s the nutmeg that brings this soup to the top of the list. 


Hf Now at the frozen-food counter: turkeys stuffed with 
well-seasoned bread stuffing; and boned Cornish rock 
game hens stuffed with wild rice, ham and other good 
things—both ready for the oven. Why not try them? 
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12 I'll come to lunch if you scoop out some big red ripe 
tomatoes, stuff them with cooked rice, the tomato pulp, 
diced canned shrimp, bits of cooked tongue, hard- 
cooked egg, chopped parsley, using salt, pepper and basil 
for seasoning. Dot with butter or margarine, sprinkle 
with Parmesan cheese and bake in a moderate oven— 
350° F.—until tomatoes are cooked. 


133 Summertime is saladtime. Time, too, to add to your 
repertoire of salad dressings. To 1 cup mayonnaise add 
1 small can deviled ham, 1 teaspoon prepared mustard 
and 1 teaspoon minced chives. 


14 When a duckling is the piéce de résistance, don’t for- 
get the hot seedless grapes and sections of orange cooked 
a short time in orange juice. This is both an eating and a 
garnish matter. 


13 A trifle of importance: Add crushed strawberries or 
raspberries, sugar and almond flavoring to the whipped 
cream for strawberry or raspberry shortcakes. It’s 
the berries! 


16 Even eggs take to pickling, and wonderful they are 
on the cold-meat platter. Mix 2 cups white vinegar, 2 
tablespoons sugar, | teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon pickling 
spice and 1 medium onion, sliced. Simmer 8 minutes. 
Cool slightly. Pour over 12-16 cold peeled hard-cooked 
eggs. Let stand overnight for best flavor. 


WZ Peaches are ripening, cantaloupes abound. Don’t 
wait until next winter to wish you had made this marma- 
lade. Cook 2 cups diced ripe peaches, 2 cups diced canta- 
loupe, 4 tablespoons lemon juice and 3 cups sugar until 
thick and clear—about !% hour. Pour into jelly glasses. 
Seal with paraffin. Beautiful color, beautiful eating. 


1% When your husband goes out to grill a steak, tell him 
to brush it with a mixture of 4 cup butter or mar- 
garine, | teaspoon salt and 4 teaspoon dried tarragon. 
If he does as you say, you’re in for a treat. 


19) Superfine soup: Take 1 can lobster bisque, add 1 cup 
lobster meat cut in fine pieces. Add 1 cancream-of-chicken 
soup, 2 teaspoon paprika mixed with a little tarragon 
and basil. Thin to a good consistency with milk. Heat. 


20 Mint sauce for lamb isn’t altogether latched to fresh 
mint. If you don’t have a mint bed, you may break up 
a glass or two of mint jelly, thin it with a little water 
or vinegar and cook it down for 5 minutes. Ef voila! 
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21 New face in the aspic department, and a three-part | 
story. Part I: Simmer 2 cups tomato juice and 2 cups | 
bouillon with a bay leaf, 2 onions, sliced, and a handful | 
of celery leaves for about 15 minutes. y 


22 Part IT: Strain and add 2 envelopes unflavored gel- 
atin dissolved in 14 cup tomato juice or bouillon. Season 
with {1 tablespoon grated onion and 4 teaspoon 
Tabasco sauce. Routine so far, but wait. 


233 Part I1l—vive la différence: Divide in half. Cool until 
thick and sirupy. To one part add 1| cup red caviar. Blend 
the other half into 1 large package cream cheese. Pour 
the cheese layer in a mold. Chill. Pour the other layer on 


top. Chill until set. Turn out and serve with a sour- | 


cream-cucumber dressing and deviled eggs. 


2A Heavenly torte: First, slice an angel cake crosswise 
into 4 layers. Second, dissolve | tablespoon instant coffee 
in 1 teaspoon hot water. Blend into one 7%-ounce jar 
marshmallow créme. Fold in 34 cup heavy cream, 
whipped. Flavor with vanilla. Spread between layers and 
on top. Sprinkle with shaved chocolate or chopped al- 
monds, or both, and chill in refrigerator. 


25 Well-I-never department: Now they tell me it’s smart 
to serve soup for breakfast. I can’t say I could go for 
clam chowder for breakfast, but jellied consommé laced 
with orange sections would suit me fine. 


26 Cut a caper at your next party with this snappy 
spread: Soften 1 small package cream cheese with 11 
tablespoons milk. Season with salt to taste, | tablespoon 
minced onion, 1 tablespoon drained capers and 4 tea- 
spoon paprika. Mix and serve in a bowl with crackers. 


27 Appetizing casserole: Stir 2 tablespoons prepared 
mustard into 2 cans pork and beans. Pour into shallow 
casserole. Top with thin slices tomato and onion, ar- 
ranged alternately. Sprinkle with 3 tablespoons brown 
sugar. Dot with butter or margarine. Bake in moderate 
oven—350° F.—30 minutes. 


2% A dish called Spaghetti al Ambrosina is divine, I was 
told by a gentleman. I agree and so will you. Cook slowly 
1 clove garlic, crushed, and 1 onion, chopped, in 4 table- 
spoons salad oil (about 8 minutes). Add 1 can tomato 
sauce, 2 tablespoons chopped parsley, 1 large pinch 
orégano. Add '% cup shredded prosciutto (Italian ham) 
and cup diced Italian sausage. That’s the sauce. 
Read on. 


29 Mix in a casserole with 1 pound spaghettini (thin 
spaghetti), cooked a/ dente, 8-10 minutes. Lay slices of 
Gruyére cheese over all. Brown under broiler. 


30 Dessert coming up. Make up a batch of brownies— 
there is a mix—adding 1% cup chopped walnuts and 1 
tablespoon instant coffee. Spread batter out in two 8” 
piepans. Bake like a pie shell in moderate oven, 350° F., 
15 minutes. Cool. Fill with coffee ice cream. Cut like pie. 


31 Soon the Revolutionary soldiers will have their turn. 
We get out the album and gaze once more at the old- 
fashioned figure who gave his life at Valley Forge or at 
Concord, and we share in the price that Bunker Hill de- 
manded for our freedom. I hope we’ve done our part to 


make it worth while. VOUT UNNINTE 
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Here are 4 quick ways to cook delicious 
meals and make your busy life a little easier. 
| Skillet Suppers practically make themselves 
| —and take only one pan in the doing! 
The basic idea’s so simple, you scarcely 
need a recipe. Just take one of Campbell’s 


| Cream Soups — blend it with what you have 
By ANNE MARSHALL — cooked macaroni and cheese, or a can of 
fe 27 HomeEconomics, tuna, or shrimp, or chopped meat. Heat in 


Campbell Soup Company : F 
a skillet for a few minutes. Before you know 


| 
; 
it, you’ve a delightful meal ready to put before your family. 

Just to get you started, try these four tempting recipes. Then have 


IF 


it 
vored soups, they can’t help being good! 


| 







un making up your own Skillet Suppers! With Campbell’s richly fla- 





TUNA TREAT 


In a skillet, combine 1 can Campbell’s Cream of Mushroom Soup, 
Y% cup milk, 1 cup drained flaked tuna (7-oz. can), 1 cup drained 
cor cooked green peas, and 114 cups crushed potato chips. Heat and 

neeunoon serve with golden slices of toast. Garnish with diced pimento or 


SUEZ parsley for a dash of color. 4 servings. 
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“Skillet Suppers 








QUICK CHILI CON CARNE 


Cook until lightly browned % lb. ground beef with 1 large 
chopped onion and 2 minced garlic cloves. Blend in 1 can 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup, 4 cups undrained cooked kidney beans 
(2 No. 2 cans), 1 tablespoon chili powder and 1% teaspoon salt. 
Cook about 5 minutes. Makes 6 servings. 


— quick and delicious! 





SKILLET MACARONI 


Combine 1 can Campbell’s Cream of Celery Soup with 1% cup milk 
and 2 cups shredded sharp process cheese. Heat until cheese melts. 
Then stir in 4 cups cooked macaroni (About 8 oz. uncooked) and 
% cup sliced stuffed olives. Heat together. 6 servings. 


SHRIMP CREOLE 


In a skillet, cook 1 large sliced green pepper, 1 large sliced onion 
and 1 small minced garlic clove in 2 tablespoons shortening. Stir 
in 1 can Campbell’s Tomato Soup, 2 teaspoons lemon juice, 14 
teaspoon salt, a dash of black pepper and 2 cups cooked shrimp 
(2 5-0z. cans). Heat and serve over rice. 6 servings. 
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BUY-LINES 
by Nancy Sasser 
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ADVERTISING COLUMN 


IT’S FUN TO BE IN THE SUN and we all 


enjoy a breeze... but both sun and wind “rob’ 
your hair of color and leave it drab and unmanageable. But don’t let that worry 


you.. 
with glorious color and brig 


_ just use MARCHAND’S Rinse after every shampoe and your hair will glow 
) ht, shining lights! Furthermore, there are 12 nature- 


matched shades to choose from (including “specials” for beautiful white hair) ... 


so there’s one ideally suited to you. All are 
which wash out e 


approved colors, too... 
your hair line and a 
Rinse performs. . 
lights. It also removes soap film. . 


to manage! The cost? So little you can easi 


every shampoo.. 


7. 
Ba Is es 


are susceptible to diaper rash 





... especially during hot 
Summer weather. So let me suggest that you invest in 
CHUX* Disposable Diapers . . . for now they're medicated to help prevent 
diaper rash! | consider them the most sanitary way to diaper baby, too 
... because, while washing removes soil, only disposability means com- 
plete, trustworthy sanitation. And besides being a cleaner, better way to 
care for your child, medicated Chux Diapers have a cottoned surface 
that’s caressably soft . .. and the new waterproof backing takes the 
place of panties. They're also made by a Johnson & Johnson Company 

. makers of Redi-Fol* Diapers, Chix* Crib Sheets, Chix* Diaper 
Liners and Chix* Gauze Diapers. So you must try this newer, more 
sanitary way to diaper your baby . . . every day and especially when 


made with safe, temporary Government- 


asily and leave no tell-tale stains around 
bsolutely no dyed look! And what beauty magic a Marchand’s 
_your hair will sparkle with colorful beauty and glamorous high- 
é _ leaving your hair silky-soft and a perfect darling 
ly afford to use a Marchand’s Rinse after 
_ just 25c for 6 Rinses or 10c for 2. At all Drug and Variety Stores. 


~! \\Se 









travelling! But first get these: THREE SPECIAL SAMPLES of medicated Chux Disposable 
_ Diapers . . . to judge for yourself. They're yours for only 25c . . . see OFFER #1 below. 





Cue feet will smile 
with happiness 
zeven in your high heel shoes 
... if you cushion them on 
Dr. Scholl’s BALL-O-FOOT 
CUSHIONS! They really 
provide the greatest walking 
ease I’ve ever known... for 
they instantly relieve pain- 
ful callouses, tenderness and 
that burning high heel soreness at the 
ball of the foot. That’s because these soft, 
tailored, cushioning pads, made of Latex 
Foam and nylon, nestle under the ball of 
your foot and you walk on the cushions 
. Which means the cushions, not you, 
absorb the shock of each step! Further- 
more, Dr. Scholl’s Ball-O-Foot Cushions 
are scientifically designed and entirely 
new ... they loop over the toe (there’s 
no adhesive) and stay snugly in place. 
Theyre washable, too, and economically 
priced ... only $1 a pair at Drug, Shoe, 
Dept., 5-10c Stores and Dr. Scholl’s Foot 
Comfort Shops. So keep your feet happy 
all Summer long . . . by slipping on a 
pair of Dr. Scholl’s Ball-O-Foot Cushions 
every time you slip on your shoes! 


“Where 





are you going on your vacation . 
drive from place to place in your car? Well, whatever your plans, 


* Trademarks —! 


is wonderful when you feel 
well . . . but you can’t if 


Life 


you're beset and upset by externally 
caused skin irritations, tense, aching 
muscles or tired, sore feet! That’s why 


I make you this: 
e@ SPECIAL OFFER @ 


of a generous 4-0z. SAMPLE 
dispenser of DERMASSAGE 
(used in thousands of hospi- 
tals) for only 10c to cover 
cost of mailing . . . plus au- 
thoritative booklet on skin 
care! To get yours, enclose 
this ad and mail with 10c to 
Nancy Sasser, 271 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


And send it TODAY... 
for Dermassage is an 
antiseptic body rub and 
skin refreshant that 
works all kinds of wonders in all kinds 
of ways! For instance, it quickly relieves 
chafed back, knees, elbows and that all- 
over “itch”... tired, aching feet and dry, 
chapped skin! Dermassage also relaxes 
fatigued, aching muscles, tense, frazzled 
nerves and induces restful sleep ... as 
well as soothes painful sunburn and 
windburn! I want you to send for 
your SAMPLE of Dermassage and let 
the results speak for themselves! 





. . to the beach, the mountains or 


{ have a suggestion .. . take along an assortment of fascinating PARKER GAMES! 


You'll have more fun if you do . 


Parker Game. 
children... 


skill. And for 
FREE BOOKLET. . 





. . for they’re such a wonderful way to while 
away the hours. . 
mend “Monopoly,” the fascinating real estate trading 
game in which you invest in properties hoping to get 
“rich” and win. “Sorry,” the exciting slide-pursuit 


. rain or shine. I particularly recom- 


is equally popular with grown-ups and 


as is “Clue,” the thrilling detective game. 
and “Hollywood Go,” that nicely balances chance and 


fun when you get home, write for this: 


. “How to Have Family Fun and Popular Parties with 
Parker Games!” It’s the best “hostess handbook” I’ve ever seen... 
with entertaining tips galore plus special party themes and refresh- 
ments. You must have a copy. . 


- SO check OFFER #2 below. 


i MAIL TO NANCY SASSER. DEPT. J-4, 271 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16; NN. == 





[J OFFER #1 

C1] OFFER #2... FREE BOOKLET... 

PARKER GAMES.” 

[PP NaMes sre ctecsstetesis ss vis vis'ssks's doe vaceeweecs.. 
SUT CEE,” sate sisjefoleveicierbisia's sinisos se co dveledesscecooc 
| GUY sn sia. ds alesaceisiorereraratoaye o o:Ste.s.4 0's sce es Zone 


1 
- . « THREE SPECIAL SAMPLES of CHUX DISPOSABLE DIAPERS (Please enclose 25c). | 
- “How to Have Family Fun and Popular Parties with | 
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UP HOME 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53 


here they had it so good, and he’s got that 
fine business, and they’ve got that nice house, 
and she’s got all them things. You know, 
Cleora.” 

“The silver tea set, and the nice rugs, and 
the yellow music box,” Cleora said softly. 
“Oh, it’s all just lovely. Lovely to walk around 
and look at.” 

“Well, there you are,” Linnea said, “‘and 
now she’s in this awful condition, and both 
him and her are just miserable, simply miser- 
able. I mention it because there’s all kinds of 
misery, Cleora, all kinds, for the rich and poor 
and high and low. Ain’t that right, Mrs. 
Showacy? If it ain’t one thing it’s another. 
See?’’ She smiled into Cleora’s eyes, and the 
girl, a faint flush passing over her face, smiled 
back, or began a smile that stopped in the 
middle when her mother spoke. 

‘“A husband’s got little to do,” Mrs. 
Showacy said, “talking behind his wife’s back, 
spreading such a story as that.” 

“Tt’s already spread,’ Linnea said. “People 
has knew something was wrong for quite a 
while now—Cleora must of knew—and my 
friend Ingeborg Jensen ——”’ 

Linnea stood up and pushed her chair back. 
“Cleora,’” she said, “they're coming faster 
now. It won’t take long if you'll just let loose. 
Don’t hold on so, if you can help it, that just 
makes it all the worse, and it’s only natural if 
you want to holler. The ones that hollers their 
heads off, I always think has it easier. Why, 
me, and I'll bet your mother, we ie 

“T was married,’ Mrs. Showacy said. 

Linnea turned. “*Listen,”” she said, “‘if I had 
a million dollars, I’d give it to you, I'd give 
you every cent, if you’d just go in the other 
room. Where’s your heart, Mrs. Showacy? 
Where is it? This is your own flesh and blood, 
it ain’t a stranger, it’s your girl. And what’s 
she in the midst of? Stealing? Murdering? 
Them’s crimes! Is this, Mrs. Showacy? The 
only terrible, wonderful, awful, mighty thing 
that women was put on earth for? Cry and 
hang your head in shame when you’re the 
mother of the child who runs and hides from 
this, all her life maybe, this hard old job. Not 
now. Not when your girl has walked right up 
and looked the toughest old job there is in the 
face, not when she takes hold like a soldier 
and her eyes says ‘Do your worst, you can’t 
lick me.’ In the midst of this, Mrs. Showacy, 
ain’t it measley, ain’t it mean and little, to even 
think, let alone harp, on such a matter as 
married or single? Mrs. Showacy, it ain’t re- 
spectful. It ain’t showing manners to—to 
God.” 

Silence fell, and in it the kettle began hissing 
again. Mrs. Showacy walked to the small win- 
dow and stood looking out at the dark morn- 
ing. Outside, a branch rubbed the wall of the 
room like a man scratching his back against a 
doorjamb. Linnea opened her satchel and 
looked into it. 





Mins. SHOWACY turned, came and stood at 
the foot of the bed. She cleared her throat but 
her words came out huskily. “‘Cleora,’’ she 
said, ““do you want some soup?” 

“No, mamma,”’ Cleora said, blinking. 

“Well, do you want... . anything?” 

“No, mamma. Honestly.” 

Mrs. Showacy took her hands from behind 
her, made as if to put them into pockets but 
there were no pockets in her shabby skirt, so 
she clasped them together. She looked at 
Linnea. “Is there anything you want me for, 
Mrs. Ecklund?”’ 

“Why, no,” Linnea said, pretending to think 
a moment beforehand. ““Why, no, not right 
this minute, Mrs. Showacy. I don’t believe 
there’s a thing.” 

“Well, in that case,’ Mrs. Showacy said, “I 
guess you wouldn’t mind if I run across the 
hall to Mrs. Lovering’s. Her husband was the 
one brought you the note this morning. If you 
need me, you come and get me and I’ll come 
arunning. If you need me.”’ 

“All right,’’ Linnea said. For the first time 
in several minutes she looked straight at her, 
and when she smiled, Mrs. Showacy made an 
attempt to smile back. 
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“That’s mamma for you,’’ Cleora 
after she had gone. She began to writhe 
side to side and reached for the brass log 
the headboard, taking a grip that was to} 
them. “That’s mamma . . . good one mj 
and bad the next ——”’ . Nee 

“Some of the best-hearted people ig 
that,’ Linnea said, pulling the covers ba 

“T never seen her so—mad as she’s been, 
since she knew,’’ Cleora panted, her fac¢ 
with sweat, “about this. I nearly run 
But where could I run—where could 


Bear down hard,”’ Linnea said, wipi 
face with a wrung-out washcloth. “The 
you help, the quicker it’s over.”” 

““Why, when she gets sad,”’ Cleora wet 
a long oh-h-h breaking from her lips, “ 
she says mean things, meaner and m@ 
and—meaner and ——” She could nowy 
the rest but opened her mouth and scre¢ 
the lonesome and eerie sound that echo 
the Blue Mountains on a moonlit night, } 
what goes roaming anguished, no one ky 


“T should of stayed all night, I guess,\}~ 
nea said to Mrs. Troon, “but everything 
fine so I thought I might as well co 
home.” 

“We kind of stopped looking for yo! 
six o’clock,”’ the old lady said happily, 
the kids was set to be very disappointed, 
tell you. You never seen such wholesale p 
ing as has been going on around here t 
They was sure tickled when in you come 
at the right time, after supper was ove 
the dishes done. Wasn’t they, though? 
I never seen such a one for appreci 
something as you. No wonder they ben 
backwards!” 

Linnea looked fondly about the roon 
didn’t bring *em nothing, though, at 
promised ’em a surprise.” 

“No, but you made ’em that big pan ofs§ 
ice cream, and colored it pink. That surpi.” 
7em enough,” Mrs. Troon said. “I wi 
could of et some. It sure looked good.” 

Linnea put the coffeepot over the fron 
“So he sent word,” she said, “again.” | 

“T can’t help it,” Mrs. Troon said, “I¢ 
help but think you should of let Sigrid sté 
her own juice the way Ingeborg said and 
gone down there and fixed things so she 
took Olaf back.” | 

“She'd of took him back anyway,” Lij 
said. “I'd bet my hat.” 

“Is she really sick this time or is it ji 
excuse?” | 

‘Oh, she’s really sick, I guess, or he wou 
of sent word. She had him yesterday, tho 
and by rights Christmas was my day, b ec 
she had him Thanksgiving. We’re all mixe 
it seems like,’ Linnea said, ‘‘since she | 
him back. I don’t know whether it’s my 1 
or hers half the time and it always seems t 
like she’s overdoing something somew 
along the line but I don’t know what. §) 
really sick though,’’ she decided. “‘Mus' 
Probably caught cold or something.” 

“Ten o’clock already,’ Mrs. Troon 
and waited to listen to the clock strike. “ 
as you drink your coffee I’m going to bed. 
was telling me,’* she added, ‘thow glad) 
was when that first holler broke from Cle 
Then what happened?” 

“‘T sure was,”’ Linnea said. “She had q 
time. Mrs. Showacy finally come back inte 
room from the neighbor’s, but she be 
herself, didn’t talk mean no more, just 
work to help me the best she could—and I 
beginning to need help, believe me. And t 
at ten past four, this afternoon, here ¢ 
Mr. Baby as big as life, eyes wide open 
pression on his face like he was tickl 
death and going to shake hands all arou 
She laughed reminiscently. 

*“Not marked no way, I hope?”’ 

“Only with good looks,”’ Linnea said. “ 
sure marked with them.” 

“Cleora take to him, did she?’’ 

“Take to him? Like Joseph to the g 
plates. Weak as she was, you should of 
here 


’ 
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iy “And how about the old lady?” 

>) “Mrs. Showacy? Once she hefted him she 

vas done for, her goose was cooked.”’ 

“Then everything’s going to be all right, 
_ ’m-m?’’ Mrs. Troon commenced rocking, a 
) atisfied look on her face. 
|| “Everything but just one thing,” Linnea 
,| aid, a frown shaped like a fleur-de-lis between 
yer eyebrows. “Mrs. Showacy has made up 

‘er mind that the baby’s to be blessed in the 
i i ineteenth Ward, next Fast Day. Not in the 
| hird Ward, mind you, where they’re sup- 
\ posed to go.” 
./) “What’s the difference?”’ Mrs. Troon said. 
J) “Why, no difference,’ Linnea said, “except 
| his: our bishop is Bishop Birdsey who is the 
_ather of Vaude Birdsey who is the father of 
“Mr. Baby. When Mrs. Showacy told me what 
1 Jhe had up her sleeve I tried to talk her out of 
i e notion, but no, sir, she’s dead set. It'd be 
\) lifferent if it was a girl, she says. But being a 
fe POY, its rightful grandpa, Bishop Birdsey, has 
iJ) jot to bless it. She seems to imagine that that’s 
ext best to a marriage ceremony, for some 
’ ‘eason, to make the child legal. It’s the foolish- 
‘st thing I ever heard.” 
_ “Maybe Cleora’ll put her foot down,” Mrs. 
,roon said, ‘“‘and not let her.” 

Linnea thought about it and shook her 
iead. ‘She ain’t much to argue,” she said, 
| and Mrs. Showacy will work on her. No, ’m 
yj) fraid next Fast Day’s going to be one the 

Nineteenth Ward won’t soon forget.”’ 


= The children did not know. Linnea did not 
i ven tell Ingeborg, and Mrs. Troon kept the 
| ecret. How, then, had the news got about of 
vhat was to take place in the meetinghouse 
She first Sunday in February? Got about it 
iad, like news of something to be given away 
‘ree, and every house in the Nineteenth Ward 
yuzzed with it. 

; Bishop Birdsey, his wife and son Vaude 
ere said to know what was coming. Far from 
emaining at home under cover of one excuse 
yr another, the bishop was reported to have 
old Vaude that they would all be there, and 
hat if he, Vaude, personally, did not put in an 
ppearance, he could expect a horsewhipping 
(prom his father. Yet Bishop Birdsey, for all his 
rm stand, did not the less oppose a marriage 
etween his son and the girl betrayed, went the 
iding like wildfire, even if Vaude was so in- 




















clined, which he gave every evidence of not 
being. Had not his engagement with Ditta 
Cannon been announced on New Year’s Day? 
Was not the wedding set for June? And was it 
not true that he had not been near Cleora nor 
as yet laid eyes on his child? Everybody talked 
about it. 

No attendance records were broken at Sun- 
day school that morning, but when Fast 
Meeting opened on the stroke of two, in spite 
of the snow that was coming down thick and 
fast, every seat was taken and there were 
people standing in the back of the church. 

If all were not famished to the point of be- 
ing ready to eat a sawmill and it arunning, 
they should have been, for Fast Day, which 
fell upon the first Sunday of the month, was 
for fasting. From Saturday night’s supper un- 
til dismissed from divine service around four 
o’clock, no one of the faithful was supposed 
to take on nourishment. Not only was this 
abstinence considered beneficial to the body 
but the fast offering, or contribution of money 
to the church that day, was expected to total 
whatever two meals would have cost. 

When Linnea sent the children down the 
seat, first Gertrude, then Stellie, then Rudie, 
and filed in after them, she wished mightily 
that she had not come, but Cleora had begged 
her and she had promised. The children she 
would willingly have left at home, but they, 
too, had got wind of what was to be seen to- 
day, and pleaded so hard that she had not the 
heart to refuse them. “The only thing, they’ll 
ask a lot of questions afterwards,’ Mrs. Troon 
worried. ‘‘I’ll answer ’em,”’ Linnea said. “‘One 
time’s as good as another.” 

She bent forward and, looking sideways 
hushed their whispers, then settled back. On 
the right of the aisle sat the men, on the left 
the women. It looked like everybody and his 
brother was here today. She gazed idly at the 
rows of hats in front of her. There was Aglia 
Parmalee—it took something to get her out— 
in an old green-velvet picture hat. No corset, 
be sure of that, humps and bumps everywhere, 
but the tightest, smallest, fanciest shoes in 
town, anyone could make a bet and be sure of 
winning. Oh, well, a woman’s got to love some- 
thing about herself to keep going. 

Linnea glanced backward into the smiling 
eyes of Mrs. Lilygren, whose face saddened on 
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MOTHER-AND-DAUGHTER SET 


in ever-popular 


smocking 


2691 

Smocked sun dress for mother is 
cool and fresh in gingham. Pat- 
tern suitable for sizes up to, and 
including, 16. 25c. 


2692 

Daughter’s dress to match. Pat- 
tern includes smocked hat. In 
sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10. 25c. 


Order by number and size from 
Reference Library, 
Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


SAFETY is a far greater 


AYBE you have memories of scenes 

like the one above when the “‘horse- 
less carriage” was just beginning to roll 
along our roads and streets. You may re- 
member, too, how careful the drivers were 
. .. and how everyone took precautions to 
avoid accidents with the new and wonder- 
ful machines. 


Automobile safety was important then, 
but it is far more so now. This is because 
the modern car is such a sensitive and pow- 
erful machine . . . and because today our 
streets and highways are crowded with 
over 58 million registered motor vehicles. 
Furthermore, most city streets were laid 
out when horse-drawn vehicles were the 
principal means of transportation. 


Safe motoring is, of course, vital the 


10 Points for Each Question—Perfect Score 100 


1. Are your brakes in proper working order? 
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problem now! 


year round if the toll of lives from motor 
vehicle accidents is to be reduced. That 
toll now amounts to more than 36,000 
fatalities a year. 


During the summer, motorists on week- 
end outings or long distance touring are 
especially tempted to be careless. Such 
drivers are frequently in a hurry to reach 
their destinations, and often try to crowd 
too much mileage into too little time. 


This get-there-quick urge may lead to 
dangerous situations . . . and rob motoring 
of its fun. So, before you get behind the 
wheel this summer, would it not be a good 
idea to take a look at your driving habits? 
Here is a quiz that you can take. Your 
score may determine how safe you, your 
family and others on the road will be. 


Your Score 





2. Do you carefully observe all traffic regulations, particularly about speed? 


3 Do you watch movements of ether cars and try to anticipate what their 


drivers will do? 


4. Do you always stop driving when you feel fatigued or ill? 





are about? 


5 Do you drive with extra caution when pedestrians, especially children, 


6. Do you keep in line when nearing the top of a hill or a sharp turn? 





7 Do you lower your speed as darkness approaches so you can stop within 
" the distance illuminated by your headlights? 





8. Do you have your car checked before starting on a long trip? 





stopping or changing direction? 


10. 


various rates of speed? 


9 Do you give other motorists a break by signaling in ample time before 


Are you familiar with the distances required to bring your car to a stop at 


Every time you take the wheel . . . remind yourself that your driving is, at 
the moment, your most important responsibility. Then you will be doing 
your part to make our streets and highways less hazardous. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of 
your booklet, How’s Your 

Driving? 755-J. 
Name 


Street 
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m her busy life to select Avon cosmetics in her home at Jackson, 
nessee, with the helpful guidance of Mrs. Mary Bryant, her Avon 
resentative. Your Avon Representative helps your dream of love- 
ss come true, when she brings Avon cosmetics to your home. You 
find it so rewarding to take time out for beauty when she calls. 
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agrance is such a personal thing, you must fry if on to be sure 
) for you. The Avon way is the logical way to do this, for you make 
ir selection from six fascinating fragrances in the privacy of your 
e, with the help of your Avon Representative. Avon brings you a 
verb variety of cosmetics and toiletries for the whole family. The 
jderate prices are just one of the many reasons for you to take time 
1) for beauty when your Avon Representative calls. 








ur Avon Representative will be calling soon Welcome her! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67 
the instant in order to express the sentiment: 
Poor Cleora—what an ordeal for somebody to 
go through—ain’t it a shame? Ivy was sitting 
next to her mother. How well Mrs. Lilygren 
was looking, and Ivy, too, more like sisters 
than mother and daughter. Did Mr. Lilygren 
notice? There he was, in the second row, not 
looking to right or left, as mean as ever, to 
judge by the set of his bullethead on his short 
thick neck and the stiffness of his shoulders. 


ee heard a rustle at her elbow and 
glanced up to see Mrs. Ryding sweeping past, 
stiff with iron corseting and clad, as always, in 
her modish black from head to toe. Mrs. 
Ryding? A cold chill began to crawl down 
Linnea’s back and she stared after her, aware 
of heads turning, not only in the women’s 
seats but in the men’s as well, where Mr. 
Ryding was just now taking his seat. 

Everybody’s eyes said “‘Her!”’ for all had 
heard tales. of Mrs. Ryding’s disorder. Her 
face was as haughty and high-colored as ever, 
though thinner. She did not seem to be aware 
that more than one was eying her but took her 
place as though among strangers, without 
speaking. No one spoke or nodded to her 
either. 

Why, she’s better, Linnea thought. Then her 
nervousness did run its course and she’s all over 
it. She’s just the same as ever. Mr. Ryding 
must be a mighty relieved man. 

Bishop Birdsey arrived early, without, how- 
ever, his wife. If he was stirred by what was to 
come, it did not show. Nothing ever showed in 
Bishop Birdsey’s face except an expression 
which said he was minding his own business 
and trusted you to do the same. He was hand- 
some, with a head of thick, 
boyish, shining gray hair 
and heavy black eyebrows. 

He watched the minute 
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the first few moments, thoughtlessly, she had 
held her child upright against her right breast, 
wrapped in his white wool shawl, and over 
her shoulder his small placid face could be 
seen, his eyes blinking between cushiony lids. 
She must have thought of this, thought of 
the gazes fixed on him behind her, for she 
pulled him down upon her lap. 

On the right-hand side of the curving plat- 
form, on the floor by the window, stood the 
sacrament table, covered handsomely with 
the crocheted and embroidered linen cloth. 
On it were a dozen or so two-handled silver 
cups, polished and gleaming, two big silver 
pitchers, a glass pitcher and eight silver plate- 
baskets made to look like latticework en- 
twined with blossoms upon which the sacra- 
ment bread, now reposing in crustless slices 
under starched white linen, would be placed. 

The two men in attendance today were 
Elder Horsley and Elder Pyeburn. With his 
back to the congregation, Elder Horsley broke 
up the bread and filled the baskets. Elder 
Horsley said the blessing. Then he faintly 
nodded his head, the signal for the eight young 
deacons between the ages of twelve and six- 
teen to come forward, receive the baskets and 
pass the sacrament to the faithful. 

That bite of consecrated bread on Fast Day, 
what morsel was ever so good? Then comes the 
water, that swallow fair as from that sweet 
well, O Amon, in the desert. Brother Pyeburn 
has blessed it, the deacons returned their 
empty baskets and gone forth with it, and here 
come the two-handled cups. This water is the 
“blood of the lamb’’ and one clear swallow in 
thirst and famine tastes better than milk of 
Paradise. How has this bread and this water 
revived the worshipers! All sit straighter while 
the baskets, pitchers and 
cups are covered by white 
linen, the deacons file back 
to their seats, and Elder 





hand of the clock on the 
right-hand wall jerk up- 
ward and when it stood at 
twelve, he rose and an- 
nounced that the congre- 
gation would sing We 


No man ever lived a right 
life who has not been 
chastened by a woman’s 
love, strengthened by her 
courage, and guided by her 
discretion. —j0HN RUSKIN 


Horsley and Elder Pyeburn, 
their pious duties done, 
take inconspicuous places 
in the audience. 

Bishop Birdsey arose and 
addressed them. ““Will those 
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Thank Thee O God for a - 
Prophet. One of the Apple- 3 
quist girls, concealed be- 

hind paneling (no great loss, for she took after 
her father), came forth with a fine rumbling 
organ chord and everybody, having risen, 
began to sing. 

Cleora was not anywhere in front, so she 
and her mother must be somewhere in the 
back. Linnea longed to greet her, but did not 
wish to turn and search for her in the audience 
behind. 

As she sat down, Linnea happened to catch 
a glimpse of Vaude Birdsey, across the aisle 
and one row back. Now, there was somebody 
who looked sick enough to throw up his heels, 
a faint pea green in color and his lips white. 

“We will now have a prayer by Brother 
Benrise,”’ the bishop said. 

Mr. Benrise stood up behind him on the 
platform, bent his head, and offered up a 
supplication. When he said ““Amen”’ the choir 
began to sing O Ye Mountains High, the most 
beautiful hymn in the songbook. When they 
finished and sat down, silence entered the hall 
like a presence. Miss Applequist, behind the 
paneling, began to play Jesus Once of Humble 
Birth Now in Glory Comes to Earth, softly. 

Now was the time of sacrament. 

Now, also, very quietly, a young mother 
carrying her bundled-up baby came up the 
aisle and took a seat in the front row on the 
women’s side, unoccupied on Fast Day except 
for those eight-year-olds who had recently 
been baptized and were up for the customary 
postbaptismal blessing—there were three to- 
day. This young woman was someone from 
up on Fourth North, with a very large family 
sitting rather far back. She turned and looked 
in their direction, smiling confidently, her 
complexion wearing that moist pearly look so 
usual with young mothers. 

After her came someone else with a baby in 
her arms, slipping up the aisle like a shadow 
cast. This was Cleora Showacy, with Vaude 
Birdsey’s five-week-old son, and the audience 
held its breath. She took a seat at the very 
end of the row. She looked straight ahead, 
sending no glances backward at anyone. For 


in aie who wish to be blessed,” 

he said, “please come for- 

ward.”’ He went to the end 

of the platform and stepped down, taking a 

position a few feet in front of the first row 

where he was joined by Brother Brantling 
and Elder Gallagher. 

The three eight-year-olds, two boys and a 
girl, recently baptized, visibly brushed, combed 
and wearing their best, went up to stand fora 
murmured blessing. Then they scampered 
away down the aisle and into the seats saved 
for them by their families. 

Linnea’s mouth felt dry as a bone and she 
licked her lips. If Cleora went down in a heap, 
would it be all right to use the sacrament water 
to bring her to or would that be against the 
rules? Sometime she would have to ask some- 
body about that. 

The young woman from up on Fourth 
North got up and walked forward. She handed 
her baby to Elder Gallagher, giving the chosen 
name so softly that Brother Henningford, at 
his table by the right-hand window where he 
wrote down the happenings of every meeting, 
looked an inquiry and Counselor Brantling 
had to come over to repeat the name. 


Bissop BIRDSEY put his hands over the 
squirming but noiseless bundle. “‘I name thee 
Eliza Snow Carlson,” said Bishop Birdsey, 
adding that he hoped she would have long 
life, health, and grow to be an honor to her 
parents and her faith. ““Amen’’ came from all 
three officiators, and the mother, upon receiv- 
ing Eliza Snow Carlson back in her arms, 
hastened down the aisle looking neither to 
right nor left, her moist white moistly pink 
and her eyes sparkling. 

Could Cleora do this? Rise to her feet? 
Many disapproving, many unsympathetic, 
many cold and cruel, many neutral, many 
curious, many compassionate eyes were upon 
her. One pair was open but did not seem to 
see, in a palely pea-green face bedewed with 
sweat. Vaude Birdsey took the white handker- 
chief which had been folded like a lily out 
of his breast pocket and touched it to his fore- 
head shakily. 
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Why Thousands of Physicians and Dentists Recommend | 


STRONGER Yet SAFER 
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PAIN 


Wont upset your stomach! 








HIGHEST MEDICAL 
AUTHORITIES 
have established 
beyond a shadow of 
a doubt that the 
combination of 
potent pain relievers 
in Anacin acts 
smoother and 

more efficiently than 
any single drug. s 









You can depend on Anacin to give stronger, faster relief from pain of 
headache, neuritis. neuralgia, rheumatism, arthritis and normal periodic 
pains. Anacin is safer, too...won’t upset the stomach...contains no 
narcotics or habit forming ingredients. You can take Anacin as directed 
as often as needed without the slightest harm. 


You see, Anacin is like a doctor’s prescription. That is, Anacin contains 
not just one but a combination of medically proven active ingredients. 
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combining small quantities of a number of effective pain relievers) gives 
faster, more effective and safer relief than a large dose of any one single 
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schools of medicine and dentistry. " 


So whenever stronger yet safer medication is needed —take Anacin. 
Remember no single drug can give you the same strong, safe relief as 
the combination of powerful pain relievers in Anacin Tablets. 


If pain persists — see your doctor. 


You can depend on 








She could not! At least, it appeared as if she 
could not. Her turn had come, but she sat like 
a bump on a log. Linnea’s throat constricted 
and Cleora blurred before her vision. Then 
the girl moved, she shifted the baby in her 
arms and stood up, moved forward jerkily. 

Elder Gallagher, his face red, took the baby, 
said something. Cleora tried to speak, could 
not, numbly shook her head. His name, 
please? The baby’s name? 

“Vaude Birdsey Showacy!”’ said his grand- 
mother’s voice distinctly from somewhere in 
back of the audience. 

Brother Henningford dipped his pen in the 
ink and wrote, scratch, scratch, scratch, and 
waited. 

They all waited, for the roof to fall in, for 
something to happen. 

But nothing did. 

Bishop Birdsey merely extended his hands 
over a baby in a white shawl and christened 
him Vaude Birdsey Showacy. 

That was all there was to it. 

Now came the time for the hearing of 
testimonies when here and there in the audi- 
ence a man or woman, as the spirit moved him 
or her, rose to express stanch belief in the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
and the goodness of God. 

Linnea, moved by the sight of Cleora still 
sitting all alone in the front row with Vaude 
Birdsey Showacy in her arms, quietly went 
forward during the testimonies and sat beside 
her. Someone else came, too, then, timid as a 
quail and drawing short breaths, Mrs. Lily- 
gren. After her, somewhat surprisingly, one of 
the Mrs. Seeds and, almost on her heels, little 
Mrs. Flewwellen, shaking like a leaf at her own 
boldness. They all smiled at one another and 
at Cleora, who tried to smile back but failed. 

It was five minutes to four. 

Bishop Birdsey rose once more. “We will 
sing Do What is Right, the Day Dawn is 
Breaking,” he announced. 

The bishop, when the last note died away, 
said, “Brother Lilygren, would you dismiss 
us with prayer?” Mr. Lilygren would, with 
bells on. He bowed his head and spoke, cau- 
tioning the heavenly Father to smite the 
wicked before it was too late or, as the one 
rotten apple in the bushel contaminates all 
the rest, so one sinner—and here there was 
not one, but many (indeed, they were every- 
where)—could spot and spoil the righteous- 
ness around him. Amen. Amen. Amen. 

It was over! And now to go home to the best 
dinner, even if it was boiled potatoes, even if 
it was navy beans, even if it was corn-meal 
mush—it didn’t have to be roast goose or red- 
running beef today, it could be an old shoe 
and it would taste like heavyen—that ever was 
set before a king. 


Lina halfway down the aisle, found her- 
self pressed close to Mrs. Ryding, with Cleora, 
Mrs. Lilygren and little Mrs. Flewwellen be- 
hind her. ‘How do you do, Mrs. Ryding,”’ she 
said, looking for Gertrude, Stellie and Rudie. 
“IT was certainly pleased to see you looking 
so well today and coming to meeting.’’ There 
they were. At least there was Gertrude’s hat 
with the red feather, and the other two must 
be close by. “In spite of the weather,’ she 
added. 

“He might think he’s safe, but he’s sadly mis- 
taken,” Mrs. Ryding said. ‘‘/ know.” 

“What?” Linnea said. She looked at her 
neighbor and saw with amazement that Mrs. 
Ryding was staring straight up into the ceiling. 
She was as white as a sheet and her teeth were 
chattering. 

“Mrs. Ryding,’ Linnea said, “‘wouldn’t 
you like to go in one of these rows and set 
down?” She placed a gentle hand on the black 
silk arm. “‘You’ll feel better if you ——”’ 

Mrs. Ryding jumped as though burned with 
a hot iron. “You leave me alone!’ she shouted. 
“I came to see justice done today and I'll see 
that justice is done, if I’m shot for it!”’ 

Those in back craned their necks forward, 
those in front twisted so they could see what 
was going on. 

“Phoebe,” came Mr. Ryding’s voice, and 
Linnea saw him struggling to get up to his 
wife. “Phoebe,” he called, “be a good girl. 
Please be a good girl. Please!” 

{t happened, nobody knew how. Mrs. 
Ryding climbed on one of the benches and ran 
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all the way down it, hopped down on the of 
side and ran around the end row where 
was blocked by those who, in astonishm 
had forgotten to keep going out through | 
big double doors into the vestibule. ‘Let! 
past,”’ she yelled, and they let her, shri 
as they would have let go by a black pantl 


; 
| 


cpl 
@ 
sot 


“You kids sit down,” Linnea said, find 
herself pushed and shoved to within an ar 
length of her frightened family. “Slip in t}yy’ 
row there, and stay till I come for you. Rudi} 1 
don’t be scared. She’s just having a spell}, 

She heard the bishop’s voice somewhi 
back: “Keep calm, everyone. Keep calm. Wi 
is the matter down there in front?” and soy, 
one answering him, “It’s Mrs. Ryding, bish] 
She’s took some kind of a fit.”’ he: 


pare had lost track of Mr. Ryding, | 
had been right over there and now where 
he? And where was Mrs. Ryding? There | 
were just inside the vestibule, and he \ 
reaching for her shoulder. But no, M 
Ryding would not let him touch her, § 
whirled and backed against the wall bes) 
the open door to the porch outside. | 
Linnea was in the crowded vestibule, t 
now, amid a lot of frightened people, } 
Brantling, Elder Horsley, Sister Sylvester, 4 a 
there was Aglia Parmalee’s old green pict} 
hat with Aglia’s pale face beneath. 
“T came to see justice done,” Mrs. Rydif} 
shouted and those who saw her that mom(j, 
knew that if they lived to be a hundred th 
would never forget her eyes. ““That pé¢ 
young Mr. Birdsey, to be accused of such 
thing! When all the time the guilty man is 
husband.” . ci 
“Phoebe!” Mr. Ryding said, reaching aga, 
only to have his wife dart across the doory 
Aglia Parmalee stepped through the d¢ 
backward onto the small roofed porch to 
out of the way, and behind her the air y 
white with blowing snow, but she did not 
down the long flight of snow-covered ste 
Instead she stood clutching the doorjamb\f},,, 
amazement. 
‘Phoebe! You promised to be a good gif} 
You said a ; 
“Do you think I’m blind?” Mrs. Ryd 
chattered. “Do you think I don’t know w 
went on under my very eyes—you and t 
Cleora Showacy—do you think I didn’t know, 
“Oh, no!” There was Cleora trying to} 
through into the vestibule; behind her, Bishi 
Birdsey; behind him, with incredulous ey} 
Vaude Birdsey, and he was saying, “Oh, n 
too, loud enough to be heard. “No, no, 
Ryding,” Cleora panted, “you mustn’t $f 
such things about Mr. Ryding. Why, tha 
terrible, Mrs. Ryding—why, I never hard 
seen him. Why, I wouldn’t have anybody t | 
such a thing as that for the world, about an 
kind gentleman like Mr. Ryding!” 
“Phoebe! You're sick, honey. Come ¢ 
honey, let John take you home.” 
She darted through the door. ““No!” s 
yelled from outside. “Never! Do you tk 
I’m going to let you take me home and cut} tha 
throat with the butcher knife? Don’t you cof 
near me. Don’t anybody come near me.” fi, 
They saw Aglia put her hand out and ta 
hold of the demented woman, and then M! 
Ryding gave Aglia Parmalee a push, a ha 
push. ““You leave me alone!”’ she shouted, ai 
Aglia, like a doll that you think is going|§ 
stand, stood a moment, and then tottered fre 
side to side, took a small step, reached f 
something that wasn’t there, went over bad 
ward and rolled screaming in a flurry of sn¢ 
down the white-carpeted flight of steps, 0 
and over, and wound up on the walk in a m¢ 
odd position, on her back, with her arms a 
legs under her, her velvet hat over her face li 
a Mexican asleep in the sun. 





Linnea put the coffee cup to her lips, set 
down carefully on the saucer. 

“How soon did you know she was dead 
Mrs. Troon asked, for the fifth time. She d 
like to hear the details of anything. 

“It took a while,’ Linnea said. ““We ¢ 
thought she was just knocked out, and MI 
Brantling picked up some snow and beg 
rubbing her face, and I was down on my kné 
rubbing her wrists and everybody was sayii 
‘Keep back, keep back, let her get some al 
but crowding in closer all the time the 
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tople do. All of a sudden I had a funny feel- 
g—there was something all wrong with her 
ylor, and her eyes too—so I laid my head 
ywn on her chest and her heart was perfectly 
fill. Not a sound out of it. Well, there was 
bme pretty serious-looking faces around 
then it really dawned on us that Aglia Parma- 
e was dead.” 
“How was Mrs. Ryding performing by 
en?”’ Mrs. Troon inquired. 
“They had got her away, some of the men 
d poor Mr. Ryding. She was yelling and 
reaming, but I guess they took her home. 
omorrow she’s to be took to the asylum.” 
“Imagine, Mrs. Troon said. 
“J didn’t tell you what all else was happen- 
g at the same time,” Linnea said. “Mrs. 
owacy had took Cleora’s baby and was 
Iking a blue streak, and Cleora was bawling, 
ad Vaude—Vaude, mind you—had ahold of 
er arm and was telling her not to cry because 
erybody knowed that Mrs. Ryding was a 
| azy woman and that the baby was his. And 
)ishop Birdsey went over and pulled the shawl 
Jown off the baby’s face and took a good look 
nd says, ‘It sure is. If this ain’t my grandson 
ll eat my hat!’ And Vaude kept on with this 
| \sking Cleora not to cry, because everybody 
) nowed it was his baby. So then somebody 
‘boke up and says, ‘If it’s your baby so plain 
ind simple, why don’t you marry her then?’ 
T d Bishop Birdsey swells up and says, “We'll 
aim it, we'll help to pay its keep, but I'll be 
) Jamed if I’ll stand by and see my son roped 
nd stampeded into a marriage he don’t want, 
vith a girl he don’t love. This is a free country 
ind I won’t stand by and see it! Didn’t none 
f you dumbheads never hear of such a thing 
‘sa principle?’ says Bishop Birdsey.”’ 
| “What did he mean by that?” 
“Search me,’’ Linnea said. “Anyway, ‘I 
on’t know what principle has got to do with 
, speaks up Brother Sylvester, “but I can tell 
ou this much, I don’t relish to be called a 
umbhead even by a bishop, and where / 
ome from, when a boy gets a girl in trouble, 
he ain’t lower down than a skunk, he marries 
er!’ Then everybody, even the ones that was 
gainst Cleora, starts saying, “Yes, yes, that’s 
hat he does!’ and then Cleora bawls out, 
‘Leave us alone! I hate Vaude Birdsey. I 
ouldn’t have him on a silver platter!’ and 
en her mother speaks up. “No!” she says. 
e wouldn’t have him on a silver platter!’”’ 
“Wasn't that something?’ Mrs. Troon said, 
arveling. “All that in one day.” 
) “Something!” Linnea said. ““You never seen 
| ch a Fast Meeting. Then Old Lilygren put 
n his two cents’ worth. ‘The day of retribution 
iP at hand,’ he says, ‘when the Saviour will 
 ppear, and the millenium come, and what will 
He find in Zion? Wickedness and more wick- 
@ dness,’ he says, ‘when a wife will turn on a 
jusband after twenty years like a poison snake 
nd drive him out of his house and home, 
vhen she will then turn around and take into 
1er family circle two young whippersnappers, 
hen she will lallygag and carry on till it’s a 
shame to the very world to see her! When 
somebody can come along of a night and look 
the window and see her laughing fit to kill 













































and maybe singing along to the mandolin 
with them no-good fellers!’ Well, right that 
minute young Mr. Dahlquist’s arm actually 
happened to be around Mrs. Lilygren—for 
she was so scared and excited by all that was 
happening—but he heard how Mr. Lilygren 
was shooting off his mouth, so what did he do 
but turn her over to young Mr. Ankerstrand 
and make a beeline for Mr. Lilygren ——” 

“Going to knock his block off, I suppose,’’ 
Mrs. Troon breathed. 

“No,” Linnea said, ‘‘they never come to 
blows, because somebody got ahold of him 
and somebody got ahold of Mr. Lilygren, but 
Mr. Dahlquist hollered, ‘So you’re a Peeping 
Tom, are you? So you sneak around and look 
in people’s windows, do you? Well, you watch 
your step, and you keep a civil tongue in your 
head, because I warn you, I won’t stand by 
and hear the woman If love called names and 
talked bad about ——’” 

“The woman he loves!” Mrs. Troon said. 
“Why, ain’t she old enough to be his mother?” 

“She is.”’ 

“Then what kind of notion is that?” 

“It beats me,”’ Linnea said. ‘‘Now, whether 
she heard it or whether she didn’t I don’t 
know, but what did she do but go down in a 
heap—fainted dead away and had to be car- 
ried inside the meetinghouse. I don’t know 
how Ivy was feeling right then, because she’s 
pretty sweet on Mr. Dahlquist herself.”’ 

“And all this time poor Mrs. Parmalee was 
laying there on that hard old sidewalk,’ Mrs. 
Troon said dramatically, ‘“dead.”” 

“Oh, it wasn’t so long,’ Linnea said. “It 
just takes a long time to tell. All these things 
was happening at once, remember, while some 
of the rest of us was seeing what was what 
with Aglia. The doctor said she cracked her 
skull or something and was dead before she 
knowed what hit her. That sure was some fall.” 

“How many kids are there?”’ Mrs. Troon 
asked. ‘‘Motherless kids now.” 

“You might well say motherless,’’ Linnea 
said. ““Aunt Myrtle Parmalee only comes out 
of her room about once a day—Aglia was 
good-natured and she didn’t mind fixing her 
meals and sending ’em in to her on a tray. 
Aunt Myrtle must of been in that room of hers 
the biggest part of the time for the last fifteen 
years. She can’t take much of a hold now, I 
wouldn’t think. Let’s see, they’ve got seven— 
or eight—kids at home. The oldest girl’s 
seventeen or so. The youngest one is two. I 
know it ain’t right to slur them that’s gone 
and can’t stand up for theirselves,”’ she said, 
“but honestly, when we got home there this 
afternoon with poor Aglia, that house would 
of just sailed. Good though she might of 
been, and sweet that she was, I must say that 
Aglia Parmalee was one of the worst house- 
keepers I ever laid eyes on. I’m to set up with 
her tomorrow night,’’ she added. “Me and 
Mrs. Lilygren.” 

“Then it’s going to be pretty hard on the 
kids, ain’t it?” 

“Tt looks like it,’’ Linnea said. 


It was a little past seven Tuesday night 
when Mrs. Lilygren tapped on the back door 
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and Linnea slipped out to join her. They 
groped their way around the house, opened 
the gate and walked over to the Parmalees’. 

Linnea knocked and the door was opened 
by Aunt Myrtle. 

“Come in, ladies, come in,”’ she said brightly. 
“We're all ready for you.” 

Inside the big kitchen, Linnea wanted to 
rub her eyes. She had not been over herself 
yesterday or today, but had sent her offer- 
ing—a pan of rice pudding and two loaves of 


bread hot out of the oven—so she had no. 


idea what had been going on in the household 
after the death of Aglia. 

The first thing to be seen was that, like the 
fairness of spring upon winter shambles, order 
had somehow come and settled down out of 
chaos. The kitchen was a sight to behold in the 
light shining through the spotless lamp chim- 
ney. It smelled good, too, had something about 
it of fresh air, wood smoke, coffee, good rich 
stew and clean underwear. All the supper 
dishes had been done and put away. All the 
little children had been put to bed and the 
older ones were sitting politely along the edge 
of the kitchen lounge, talking in low voices, 
like well-bred young people at a party. 

“We've been pretty busy yesterday and to- 
day,” Aunt Myrtle said. “We was kind of 
stumped along towards the first. But these 
here is the best bunch of kids in the world, so 
we wasn’t stumped long.”’ She smiled at them 
and they all smiled back. ““Let me have your 
coats,’ she added to her neighbors. “Or no, 
maybe you’d better keep ’em till you’ve been 
in and seen her. It’s real cold in there.” 

“Anybody can see you’ve been busy,” Lin- 
nea said, feeling surprise. Was this the woman 
who had stayed in her room practically the 
whole time for the past fifteen years? The pale 
woman with untenanted eyes, elderly, feeble? 
Not only was she brisk, she was practical, she 
had a levelheaded look in her eyes, warmth, 
and an unexpected womanliness about her. 

“TI guess we’re a jump ahead with the house 
now,” this very changed Aunt Myrtle went on. 
“Poor Aglia never felt so well the biggest part 
of the time and things had kind of got to sixes 
and sevens.’ She sighed as though to say / 
grieve for her, but her face stayed cheerful. 
“She sure wasn’t to blame, poor dear.” 

“Is anybody in there with her now?” Lin- 
nea asked. 

“No,” Aunt Myrtle said. “But I’ve got the 
lamp lit. Some of the Relief Society ladies 
sewed all day yesterday and part of this morn- 
ing on her temple clothes. I guess you was in 
on it, wasn’t you, Mrs. Lilygren?”’ 

“IT sewed on lace, is all,’ Mrs. Lilygren con- 
fessed, blushing vividly. 

“The coffin come this morning,’ Aunt 
Myrtle said. ““Mr. Ryding sent it, as a gift. 
Poor man. It’s no fault of Ais that his wife lost 
her mind and give Aglia that awful push. Poor 
dear. I’m anxious to have you see how she 
looks.”’ She pushed the door as far as it would 
go and entered on tiptoe, the two night watch- 
ers tiptoeing after her. 

Somebody had been busy here too. The 
parlor in its present state would have shamed 
no proud woman. It was a high-ceilinged, dim 
and ice-cold room. Mr. Ryding’s coffin stood 
upon boards laid between two straight brown 
chairs, and in it was Aglia. Aunt Myrtle took 
the lamp up and held it high, shading the 
beam with her hand. 

“She looks lovely,” Linnea said. ‘‘Just 
lovely.” 


HE was dressed in temple clothes—the 
church’s traditional burying garb—white “‘gar- 
ments’’ first, then a starched white petticoat 
with a lace edge, then a lace-trimmed corset 
cover, then a lace-trimmed white dress, over 
this the traditional long white pleated surplice 
made without sleeves (worn alike by men and 
women). As final touches came the dainty 
apron of garden green embroidered with nine 
blowing oak leaves in rich brown silk, and 
upon her carded, shapely hair the tiny white 
cap, its georgette veil tossed back artfully. 

A gust of wintry wind came in through the 
half-opened windows, and in spite of their 
coats the visitors shivered. “‘Let’s go back in 
the kitchen,’’ Aunt Myrtle said, ‘‘where’s it’s 
warm.”” 

At three in the morning Linnea quietly re- 


| pienished the kitchen stove and set the coffee- 


pot on. “Draw your chair closer to the fire,” 
she said to Mrs. Lilygren. ““You look cold.” 

“Oh, I’m not,” Mrs. Lilygren protested, but 
she did as she was bidden. “I’m not sleepy, 
either, although a person gets to yawning in 
the middle of the night. Are you?” 

Linnea hitched her own chair up closer to 
the fire. ‘Not so very,”’ she said. 

They had made a trip into the parlor every 
hour or so since their arrival. Long since they 
had been left alone by the bereaved family. 

“T can’t get over Aunt Myrtle,” Linnea said 
for the tenth time, glancing at the closed door. 
She got up and went over to the cupboard for 
cups and saucers. A plate of frosted buns she 
recognized as coming from the kitchen of 
Ingeborg she took up and brought with her. 

“TI can’t either,’ Mrs. Lilygren said. ‘‘Fif- 
teen years in one room and then taking charge 
like this. Like a captain, you might say.” 

The coffee having boiled and the pot having 
been drawn aside for a moment to settle, 
Linnea took hold of the handle with her apron 
and poured it out. 

“Looks ten years younger at least,’ Mrs. 
Lilygren said. 

“More than that.’’ Linnea bit into a bun. 
‘“Ain’t it a mystery? She liked Aglia, you 
know, and Aglia liked her. It would be dif- 
ferent if they hadn’t got along.” 

“We was talking about them, at Relief 
Society,’ Mrs. Lilygren confided. “Mrs. Brant- 
ling has always knowed them, oh, for years. 
She was saying Aunt Myrtle was a born 
housekeeper and a good mixer 2 

“A person can begin to see that, now,” 
Linnea said. 

““____ and _ nothing she took such pride in 
as her house and home. Well, sir, then Aglia 
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came along. She wasn’t only sixteen or so 
when Mr. Parmalee married her. Aunt Myrtle 
was in the middle of the thirties then, and she 
made her welcome. Well, then Aglia’s children 
started to come along =? 

“One a year,” Linnea said. 

‘““____ and the first few years, Aunt Myrtle 
tried to go along just the way she always had 
done, but I guess it was pretty hard, Aglia 
being like she was, a good cook but that was 
about all—in the line of a housekeeper, I 
mean. So finally Aunt Myrtle just kind of gave 
up. She took the front bedroom for herself 
and there she stayed—kept it like a pin and the 
door closed, and there she sat year after 
year ——” 

“Crocheting,” Linnea said. ‘When you 
come to think of it, that must of been a terrible 
life.” She stirred her coffee, watching its tiny 
whirlpool subside after she laid her spoon on 
the saucer. “What a day Sunday was,”’ 
Linnea said, smothering a yawn. “I was sur- 
prised you was the only one to get a fainting 
spell, under the circumstances.”’ 

“Linnea, I’ve been wanting to speak to 
you,” Mrs. Lilygren faltered. *“‘*About—about 
my boarders. I’ve been thinking Ill have to 
let them go and see if I can’t get somebody 
else. Only the trouble is, I don’t know how to 
tell them, and of course I couldn’t mention a 
word to Ivy. Ivy is—very fond of young Mr. 
Dahlquist.” 

“They're nice boys,’ Linnea said. ‘“‘Any- 
body can see that.” 

“Oh, they are!” 

“A lot of people would just say let nature 
take its course, as far as Ivy and young Mr. 
Dahlquist is concerned.” 

“He hasn’t took such a shine to her, though, 
you see,” Mrs. Lilygren said, and her eyes 
were like a pair of shy guests at a party who 
wander around and can’t find a place to sit 
down. “I know, because—Linnea, you'll think 
somebody is out of their head sure, me, or 
him, or somebody—because he claims he’s 
took a shine to ——”’ She could not say “‘me’”’ 
out loud, so she tapped the region of her heart 
with a trembling forefinger. “I know you 
won't believe it if I tell you! And what I’m so 
afraid of, the first thing you know Ivy is going 
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to have her heart broke right in two.”’ } 
eyes came to rest on Linnea’s face, but i 
curely. “I’ve been wanting to speak to yo 
just don’t know what to do. I’m forty-one ye 
old!’ she said. “And he’s only a boy. Do 
that look like somebody is out of their head 

“You’re a young-looking woman,” Lint 
said, after a moment’s careful considerati 
“And you're littleh—why, you ain’t much 
ger than Stellie. And you take a little wo 
everything else being equal, and she ne 
looks so old as a big woman that’s gett 
along. In a case like this, that makes a 
difference.” 


Hi» small companion drew a quiver 
breath. ““You’ll never believe me,”’ she sa 
“when I tell you he not only declared, but 
wants a—a wedding. Imagine such a thing 
She put two small hands up to stem the tide| 
her blush. “I couldn’t say boo—I just sho} 
my head.’’ She shook her head, to show L 
nea how she had done it. “I’d be a fine oni 
Why, when news like that got around, t 
next thing I knew I’d be took to Provo a 
wake up in the room next to Mrs. Ryding 
She tried to smile, but failed. ‘I belong thei} 
too, the way I feel about—because, you s¢ 
I’ve took a shine to Oh, Linnea, tell 
why it is! Why can’t people use good sen 
about love, too, like they use good sense abo 
anything else? Why can’t they?” 

“Some people do use good sense about if 
Linnea said. ““As the years go on, you kne 
what they’re exactly like?” 

Mrs. Lilygren shook her head, her handke | 
chief to her eyes. 

“Well, you’ve had your photograph too 
haven’t you? A few days later you go do 
to the photographer’s and get the proofs, t 
you got to keep out of the sun or it’s just t¢ 
bad. Well, them proofs,’ Linnea grope 
“them proofs—they show everything in 
world that’s wrong with your looks, eve 
wrinkle and smirch and blot. But finally yd 
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rest and back you go down to the photogr 
pher’s, and you have it developed and whi I 
comes back? Why, a nice-looking picture 
not a line, not a shadow, nowhere. The ph¢ 
tographer has smoothed ’em all away. That 
the way it is with love. Love is just like th 
photographer. Them that use good sense abo 
it—they’re just like the proofs I was tellin 
you about, with all the faults showing. An 
them that don’t—that just love, not thinking} 
about their own advantage or nothing else 
why, they’re like the finished picture 
They’re . . . beautiful,’’ she said haltingl 
“Not a line, not a wrinkle—inside, I mea 
their soul’s face, I mean. I don’t know if I ca 
explain 

Mrs. Lilygren was looking at her, her hang 
kerchief clutched in her hand. “It’s my hair, 
guess,’ she said wonderingly, and reached 
to touch it. “Since the first time he co 
around the side of the house that afternoo 
when me and Gertrude—when I was dryin 
my hair—he’s been dead set on it. It must b 
that,’’ she said. “I can’t imagine what else. 

““Whatever it is,’ Linnea said, “he ain’t 
dishonest young man. He works every day, hi 
goes to church, he knows you ain’t got a 
money—so if he claims he’s fell in love wit 
you and wants a wedding, and if you’ve fell i 
love-with him, why, what’s to prevent it?” 

“It would break Ivy’s heart.”” 

‘““At Ivy’s age, a heart’s more like a rubbe 
ball than a china cup.” Linnea began stacki 
their dishes together. ““Mrs. Lilygren, yo 
had a hard old row to hoe for a good man 
years. I think if I was you, and I had 
good chance to be happy for once ——” 

“Oh, I don’t care about being /appy,” Mrs 
Lilygren said, almost frightened of the word 
“T just want to do what’s right and not sham 
my kids and not 

“Start caring,’ Linnea said soberly. “Or thi 
first thing you know ———”’ She stood u 
“Take Aglia in there. She don’t care bod 
nothing no more. That great long hair 0 
yours, that young Mr. Dahlquist loves s@ 
well,’ she said, ‘‘you’ll only have it once, tha 
anybody knows of. Them hazel eyes—havi 
you got a guarantee you'll have ’em again t 
look with, at a loving face? Them arms, ¢ 
open wide to somebody, them feet to step wit 
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FROM PAGE 72 
will they be yours once more? And even if you 
had ‘em all another time, why, inside here,”’ 
she said, pointing to her brow, ‘‘and inside 
here,” pointing to her chest, “maybe every- 
thing would be arranged different! People get 
to taking things for granted. They shouldn't 
do it. No, they shouldn’t.” 
Mrs. Lilygren stood up too. 
she said, strangely out of breath, 
he ain’t changed his mind, and if I. . . ain’t 
come to my senses, and if nothing happens, 
Linnea, if it ain’t a joke on me that I can’t 
see through, Linnea, would you actually come 
. wedding?” 


NTN 


“Tn spring,” 


TQia eu 





if 





“in spring, if 


would I come,’’ Linnea prom- 
“but ll bring my kids.” 


“Not only 
ised, smiling, 
“Tt was a lovely funeral,’’ Linnea said, tak- 
ing off her hat and coat and sitt ting down heav- 
ily. “I let the bunch go up to Ingeborg’ s to 
play awhile. How did Myra act? 

“Good as gold,”’ Mrs. Troon said. “I just 
laid her down for her nap a while ago. Big 
crowd, was there?” 

“Packed in like sardines,’’ Linnea said. 
note come from Olaf, did there?”’ 

“Not a peep from nobody.” 

“Then I guess he’s coming up home tonight, 
for a change.” She frowned a little, thinking 
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that Polyethylene film is used 
for packaging almost every- 
thing from apparel to vege- 
tables, and gives you handy 


reusable storage bags? 


how something had come between herself and 
Olaf. a kind of wall that couldn’t be walked 
through for all that it was transparent as mist. 
“Yes. sir,’ she went on, sighing, though she 
did not mean to sigh, “the meetinghouse was 
simply packed.” 
“Cleora and her mother wasn’t there?” 
“Oh, my, no. You know what I heard? 
They’re fixing to go out to California. Ivy 
Lilygren was telling me. They’re going to start 
life over.” 
“Well, that seems like a good idea.” 
“Ivy thinks Bishop Birdsey give Mrs. Show- 
acy some money, and Mrs. Showacy hasn’t 
let on to Cleora. In fact, she thinks he’s going 
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LADIES' HOME JOU 


to send her so much a month for little Va 
keep.” 
“That’s fair and square enough, ain’t 
“Tt is, if it’s true,’ Linnea said. 4 
The clock struck and Linnea jumped te 
feet. ““My,”’ she said, “here it is five o’d 
and a hungry man coming home to supp 
haven’t even got the potatoes on!”’ She reat 
behind the door for her apron and tied; 
over her best black silk. “‘Let’s see,”’ she4 
“what can I fix for dessert that would b 
of special?’’ She opened the door into the e| 
pantry and sighed at the bareness of] 
shelves. / ought to stock up with everything, 
thought, raisins and powdered sugar and; { 
lot of things, but when am I going to hav 
money ? What’s got into the times all of al 
den that nobody's got a extra dime ? | 
“A jelly roll would be nice,’ Mrs. T 
said. ““Olaf seems to be very partial to it 
“I’m kind of short on eggs,” Linnea | 
She was careful not to speak of money 
ters to Mrs. Troon, who had been a gue 
the house more than ten months now but | 
had never said a word, after the first 1 i 
about paying for her keep. Ingeborg had| 
after Linnea several times to mention the 
ter to her. “You can’t hardly keep going } 
self, let alone take on a extra mouth to fe 
she said, ‘‘and Mrs. Troon’s got little to 
expect it. The trouble with you, Linnea, 
too easygoing. I’ve got a blame good 
to speak to her myself.’ . . . “You're my 
friend, Ingeborg,’’ Linnea said, looking § 
“but if you butt in on something like 
that don’t concern you, I swear I'll be } 
with you forever!’ eal shouldn't] 
Ingeborg grumbled stubbornly, “but 
the one that’s being took advantage of| 
me. It’s no skin off my nose!’’ She ha 4 
dared to disobey. | 
“TI know what I'll do,” Linnea said a 
“T’ll make a eggless cake, and spread it 
jam or something. Pretty near any cake t 
good when it’s warm.”” 
““That’s right,’’ Mrs. Troon said placid 








Axy cake does, particularly if flavored] 
lemon that makes a tropic grove of the kit 
where it bakes, and this was a great suc¢ 
Hot, dappled, light in weight, the pear 
serves melting upon it, it came to the table 
the children clapped their hands. 

“You know, girlie,’ Olaf said, handing 
his plate for another slice, ““you’re the) 
blamed cook in Zion!” 

“Good,” Myra proclaimed from the 
chair she would not fit many more 
““Myra eat cake.’’ She beamed aroun¢ 
table. 

Olaf leaned over and kissed the r 
cheek unblemished, as was the other, b 
““eckzeema’”’ which, however, was so impt 
that the family had every hope that it 
eventually go away. ““No, Myra won't 
said. 

“You and me are in the same boat, ho 
Mrs. Troon said. “‘Whichever end of life 
stand at, a little has to go a long way 
only difference betwixt us is, I don’t cry é 
t,’’ she added, as the small mouth beg 
pucker and the round eyes to squeeze $s 

Before Myra let out a war whoop, L 
got up and lifted her out of the high ¢ 
‘‘Here, Gertrude,’’ she said, ‘‘you take he 
see if you can’t console her. In fact, yo 
are through eating. Why don’t you find s 
thing to do so me and papa can talk 
we're having our coffee?” 

“Mrs. Lilygren said us kids could come 
and hear the boarders.”’ Play the man¢ 
Rudie meant. 

““Yes,”’ said Gertrude in a duet with S} 
“Can’t we go, mamma?” 

“Well, that don’t seem like much of é 
to act on papa’s night home,” Linnea 
“Running off and leaving him.” 

“Linnea, I was going to talk to you abi 
about tonight. I wanted to tell you ——’) 
began. 

She glanced down at him in surprise, 
gave an almost imperceptible shake a 
head as though to say not now. ““We| 
right,’ she said over her shoulder to the 
dren. “But you girls pick up the dishes 
And you can’t only stay over at the Lily; 
an hour. . . . Now what is all this?’’ she 
when the children had departed and 
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Jon had been helped to her room. ‘‘What is 


























}Sick again, I suppose,’’ Linnea said bit- 
, y. ““Harping on the old tune again, rather. 
§’s about as sick as a—as a—as I am.” 

))Dlaf fished in his vest pocket, brought out a 


} see what she says,”’ he said lamely. 
jhe ignored his outstretched hand. “‘Ever 
‘$ice last summer when we had that mix-up 
abut the gold baby buggy,” she said, “Sigrid 
‘}) been very much inclined to want to try to 
ve advantage of somebody, having you down 
e on my nights by pretending to be sick, 
manipulating so she had you on both 
‘(ristmas and Thanksgiving, and I’ve let her 
‘@ it, thinking the situation would straighten 
‘If out. But it hasn’t, it’s only getting worse. 
yuld stand it, I guess, if it wasn’t that—that 
‘kd of doing sort of rears up something 
een you and me. I don’t want that, be- 
{ese I—because you and me has always 
-n—I was thinking it only this afternoon, 
71 I said to myself, tonight me and Olaf will 
ve a good long heart-to-heart talk and see 
‘ecan’t commence to figure out what’s gone 
¥ png with us!”” 


— 


| as if something had indeed. “But read 
a you'll see 
tinnea pushed aside his hand. “I wouldn’t 
¢ch it with a ten-foot pole,” she said. 





) end here, she says that if I’ll come tonight, 
ll give her permission 
f me to stay two nights 
j succession up home 


>, o ‘ 
LE GED > 
> YS YH 


Pe essere Science 
‘Her permission?” Lin- 


is wisdom; 


more lift a finger against Sigrid than Brigham 
would of lifted a finger against Brigham! Be- 
sides, if she’s got something like that on her 
mind, why, let her go ahead and do it! I wish 
she would. But she won’t. She’ll outlive you 
and me and us all.” 

“Linnea,” Olaf said miserably, “‘you, that’s 
always so kind and so loving—why, you don’t 
any more mean ——’”’ 

“Don’t I, though? Don’t I, though! Why, if 
she handed me a gun and said to shoot I’d pull 
that trigger so fast it would make her head 
swim, and I wouldn’t miss either!” 





” 


“Buying her that organ,’’ she went on in 
blind fury. ‘““Never a word to me, and buying 
her that parlor organ.’’ She picked up the 
hat and coat from the chair and threw them 
at him. “Go on back to her,” she said, ‘but 
this time stay. It’s one thing to be married to 
a man, but it’s another thing to be married to 


a ” 


You hush,” Olaf said, taking a grip on her 
shoulders. ““Don’t you say another word, be- 
cause if you do—I’ll slap you right across 
the mouth.”’ He shook her. 

“You try it,’ she said between her teeth. 
“All I want you to do is try it.’’ 

He pulled her toward him. ‘I'll do anything 
I want. Anything. S!=> you, if I want, or 2 
He pressed his lips upon hers in a hard kiss 
that softened as in astonishment she went soft 
and spineless in his arms, the ice of her pride 
melting, running away in tears. ‘Talking such 
a way to me, that loves you! Talking such a 
way!”’ He held her closer, kissed her again and 
again. “To your man.” 

“Don’t go, Olaf.” 

“IT won’t, my dearie. I'll 
stay, I'll stay.”’ 

She unfastened his hands 













said, rising in wrath. 
stalked to the stove 
| back again. “Her per- 


science is a greater wis- 
dom; if there should come 
a time when these two 
should be divorced from 
each other, then hell would 


from around her waist and 
stepped backward. “But 
that won’t do no good. 
That won’t fix it so Sigrid 
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POSE OE a eee RD Bie oe 


SE ke HOMEWORK A SNAP 


Wes —the right answer toe your problem chores. 


Rustproof dishpans in three sizes so smooth they will never streak nor scratch 


sink or counter. 


Generous size food crispers with quick snap-on lids for air and liquid 


tight closing. 


Leakproof pails with or without covers. They are seamless and so light they 


are a cinch to carry and pour from. 


THEY’RE BRIGHT, SMOOTH AND RESILIENT 
Cecause they are Polly-Flex PRODUCTS sade ¢y REPUBLIC. 


A few of many such houseware items 
made of BAKELITE Polyethylene. 


sion, will she? How 
d of her, I must say! 







) give you permission to 
“pe down there and stay 
ivn there, and I don’t 
e: whether I ever see you again!’ She took 
‘D hat and coat off the hook and threw them 
‘the chair which she had vacated. ‘‘What 
- 

d of a mollycoddle are you anyway?” she 









‘No kind, *’ Olaf said, rising. ““No kind of a 
lycoddle. I’m just drove to distraction by 
ouple of women that ——”’ 
“You're not drove to distraction by me,” 
Linea said, pride like a stiffly glittering robe 
veloping her queenliness. “I as good as sup- 
H vt myself and the kids. I don’t complain. I 
N yn letting Sigrid get away with murder, and 
1 say, you got the everlasting gall to stand 
* There was a dangerous 












T am!’ Olaf said. “I am drove to distrac- 
a. by you! It’s been seventeen years now, 
_I feel like the first day I took you in my 
‘pas. I think so much of you I can’t hardly 

itain myself. Who’s in my mind up there in 

_ shop, I ask you? Who do I walk to faster 
‘#1 faster, even uphill, even when I’m so tired 
\)an’t see straight? Who, I ask you? But I got 
\f'rid and she’s no easy matter, but she’s my 
‘i ponsibility. You know that. You was will- 
i —why, it was you yourself that went down 
‘l)re and fixed things when she was so mad at 
“l) last summer and I was afraid she’d do 
iay with herself and I’d always have it on 
‘}) conscience! Went down there and fixed 
lipes so we could go on like we was.” 





:|) pipy’T fix it,” Linnea said. “She’d of took 
' 1 back anyway. Why, she ain’t got a friend, 
}>ain’t got a interest in life but you! You let 
IF pull you around by the nose!” 

\He was folding and unfolding the note. “I’m 
jaid shell do away with herself, and all my 

: | ‘iving, and keeping to the gospel, and all our 

\\ culations for—well, the beyond.” he said, 
''t looking at her, “‘what would they amount 
then? I’d be as guilty of her death as if I 
\immitted ——”’ 

‘Pooh! Her!”’ Linnea said. “I’d see her do 
‘ay with herself! Why, she wouldn’t any 


be let loose on earth. 


Lo» > > > 
FOO 


will be. . . fair.” 
Ey “Yes; it will,” he said. 
He took her in his arms 
a again, rubbing his cheek 
VP POL against hers. “You'll see.”’ 


“You got to stand up for 
your rights. There’s three in this here propo- 
sition, you want to remember. There ain’t 
only one.”’ 

“T will, my dearie.”’ 

“IT get my night, she gets hers, fairand square. 
No matter whar kind of a stunt she pulls, no 
matter what she says. No matter what kind of 
a stunt I pull, either,’ she added as an after- 
thought. 

‘‘Fair and square,’ he promised. ‘“‘You get 
your night, she gets hers.” 


In a matter of hours that invalid the world, 
wrapped up in winter, had taken a turn for the 
better. “It may take a notion to snow again 
before we’re done,” Linnea said, flipping up 
the kitchen blinds and blinking her eyes at the 
dazzle of yellow sunlight, ‘‘but if today ain’t 
got all the earmarks of spring, I never seen a 
day that had.” 

This, too, to add to her happiness. Them 
that has, gets, as the old saying went, and it was 
true! This fine day was Wednesday, and all 
week long Linnea had been happy. Olaf had 
stayed where he belonged, had not gone run- 
ning to Sigrid’s beck and call, had taken a 
stand. From now on, he said, everything was 
to be fair and square and no matter what hap- 
pened to Sigrid on Linnea’s night, he would 
not budge from her side. Sigrid had taken it 
very well, too, when on the following evening 
he had gone down there and told her. No more 
shenanigans, Olaf had said, and Sigrid had 
promised. That was on Thursday, a week ago. 

Tonight he was coming up home! 

Linnea put the mush on the back of the 
stove, shook Rudie on the lounge, shook him 
again when he opened his eyes only to shut 
them tighter, went to the bedroom door to 
call the girls. In Swedish, she began to sing 
softly enough as not to disturb Mrs. Troon. 


Mamma left Gertrude at home, for Mrs. 
Troon looked too weak to lift Myra even up 
into her lap when she crept out to her rocking 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 77 
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WINDOW GUARDS 


Wrought Iron Grilles, Attractive Scroll Design 
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Design Makes 
Installation Easy 
Instruction 
folder with each 
shipment 
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Your Choice of: 


44 lovely, up-to-date, solid 
and two-tone colors, casual 
new texture blends and em- 
bossed effects, leaf and floral 
designs, colorful Early 
American and Oriental pat- 
terns,—regardless of colors 
in your old materials. 

ANY SIZE up to 18 ft. 
seamless, any length—sizes 
you can't get elsewhere. 


No-Risk, Trial Offer. 
Monthly Payments 


















WINDOW GUARD CO. 
Box W. E. 3741 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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wrought-steel 


Securely locked in 
place with special key—no 
holes to drill. Fits under top 
sash—can be removed from 
inside for cleaning, paint- 
ing, moving. When order- 
ing, be sure to give WIDTH 
and HEIGHT of bottom 
Price 
slightly higher 
West Coast and 


* 


S ’ Guaranteed by > 


Just mix with water... Good Housekeeping 


Ready-to-Drink, Instantly. 
Each economical 6 oz. can 
makes a big family quart of ... 
Wonderful refreshment 
plus...Energy Rebound. 
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cinating, new, money-saving Olson I 
book ..40 pages of Rugs and model rooms I 
in actual colors. Tells how to get lovely, 1 
deep-textured, Reversible Broadloom | 
Rugs at a big saving by sending your 
Old Rugs, Clothing to Olson Factory. i 
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Lifetime Porcelain inside and out 


... only Frigidaire has this protection! 
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New Frigidaire Food Freezer - Refrigerator stores all food 


the way you buy it... the way you use it 


HERE’S THE HANDIEST HYDRATOR in the 
world! Swing it down from the handy 
Pantry-Door and store the fattest cab- 
bages, the longest celery at convenient 
easy-to-reach level. Swing it up and 
put your vegetable supply on display 
behind the exclusive Picture Window. 
No crushing... there’s plenty of room 
to keep a whole week’s vegetable supply 
crisp, moist and fresh. 

Only the new Frigidaire Imperial 
Cold-Pantry stores food this way —the 


way you buy and use it. The huge re- 


o Frigidair C Imperial Cold-Pantry 


BUILT AND BACKED BY GENERAL MOTORS 


LADIES' HOME JOUR 


New! Frigidaire Picture Window Hydrator 
stores fruits and vegetables in the door! 














frigerator up top rolls all food out in 
plain view at your finger tips on Roll- 
to-You Shelves. New Flowing Cold 
chills foods faster; holds more constant 
temperatures even on the door. 


The separate Food Freezer on the 
bottom rolls out 66 lbs. of frozen food 
in a big, gliding basket. Juice Can 
Tray, plus one Quick-Cubelet and two 
Quickube Ice Trays. Choice of Sher- 
wood Green, Stratford Yellow or Snowy 
White exteriors. Ask about trade-in 
allowances at your Frigidaire Dealer’s. 
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4 just before lunch, but took Stellie and 
4: downtown with her. Gertrude wanted 
i so much that she offered to carry her 
- sister every step of the way herself, but 
gna took her aside and explained that it 
jot only to care for Myra that she was be- 
Jft behind, but to keep an eye on Mrs. 
J) as well. The poor old lady was too sick 
0 be left all alone. 
hat are we after?” Stellie asked as they 
d off Currant Street onto Center. “‘I bet I 
New shoes!” 
‘mma laughed ruefully. “I wish we was,” 
id. “For the whole family! But we ain’t. 
ght I’d price the yard goods at the 
I. and maybe pick up some cambric or 
hing for aprons for you girls, so you'll 
something to wear over your dresses 
«you go back to school.’” An epidemic 
© ept the halls of learning in the north end 
city closed the past ten days. “And then 
ght we’d go to Auerbach’s to look 
sid. And then we’ll go up to papa’s shop, 
alk home with him!”’ 
' 













. 
: 
. 
I 


\isa delightful prospect, and Linnea kept 
ig all the way down Center Street, with 
7 Stellie on one side and happy Rudie on 
cher. 

2 of the worst things about happiness, it 
















like it’s going to last, Linnea thought, 
‘ally if it hangs on a week or two like a 
of Rood weather. You get to saying to 
elf, “Well, I'm over the hump; from now 
ere can’t nothing spoil things.’ Then’s 
ou got to be careful. I ain't lived thirty- 
2ars and not learned that. But this happi- 
twhy shouldn't it last? Weve got our 
Jes ironed out now, such as they was, Olaf 
ye. It ain’t a hardship to be poor if you're 
ay, so that part don’t matter, and Sigrid 
w the light at last. 

reached out for Stellie’s hand, doing 
the honor to ignore his. “Am I walking 
st?’ she said, and slowed up, as much 
r own sake as theirs. “We ain’t going to 
2. We might as well mosey along and en- 
rself.”” 

amma, look.”’ Stellie pinched her arm. 
hat at?” 

ross the street. Ain’t that Miss Death’- 
> 


ilvas; she was on her way home, with her 
roll under her arm, not hopping, skip- 
ind jumping as she had that day months 
he day Linnea went down to Sigrid’s) 
Jrawling along like a snail, her shoulders 


| 
| i © 


drooping, her eyes downcast. They all waved 
to her cheerfully across the wide street, but she 
did not glance their way. She must of had a 
miserable music lesson, Linnea thought. Pro- 
fessor Arthur Prince must of scolded her good, 
or—or something has happened sure. Maybe 
Brother Downsdee is sick. Maybe he’s dying. 
What do ladies like that do, when their old rich 
sweethearts die ? Out of the corners of her eyes 
Linnea glanced back at the slow-moving figure 
in the stylish green cape. Jt must not be so nice 
to be beholden to a old codger like Brother 
Downsdee. And then go and sit shoulder to 
shoulder with somebody like Professor Arthur 
Prince. It must be pretty easy to fall in love 
with a musician . . . a foot away, talking in your 
ear ...easy... bingo... in love. 


“You know what I’m glad of?” Stellie said, 
as they climbed the narrow dark stairway. 
“Tm glad my father is a tailor and has a shop 
for us to go to!”’ 

“T should think you would be glad,’’ mamma 
said, shifting her string-tied parcel to her left 
arm (the cambric had been a bargain) and 
pausing to catch her breath. ““Now, don’t rush 
right in. We'll listen a minute at the door, in 
case somebody’s in there.”’ A gentleman in the 
midst of trying on pants, she did not say. 

Stellie got there first and laid her ear against 
the O of the O. J. Ecklund, Merchant Tailor, 
painted in black letters on the opaque-glass 
pane. “All I can hear is papa walking around,” 
she announced and put her hand on the knob. 

“You wait, young lady,’? mamma said in a 
loud whisper, hurrying the six steps from the 
landing. “‘I’ll listen myself.’’ She did so, while 
Rudie stood first on one foot and then on the 
other. “‘All right. Now we can go in.’’ Gently 
she opened the door. ““Olaf?’’ she called. 

Papa’s shop consisted of two rooms. The 
first, the reception room, was very small and 
furnished by two chairs and a table piled high 
on top and on the shelf beneath by samples of 
material stitched together like leaves of paper 
and bound like books. On the wall, distin- 
guished men in brilliantly tailored suits pa- 
raded in rows across a large showcard. One or 
two wore opera capes with conspicuous red 
linings, and high silk hats; one, with long flut- 
tering tails to his coat, had a broad yellow rib- 
bon crossing his chest on the bias, and a star- 
shaped ornament of gold and jewels hanging 
from a cord around his neck! He was Ger- 
trude’s favorite. Rudie liked best the man with 
green plaid trousers, tight jacket and ear flaps 
turned up on either side of his long-billed cap, 
while Stellie was partial to a young fellow with 


sk Any Woman 


By MARCELENE COX 


| O.: leftover in a refrigerator most 
women have difficulty using up is a 
corsage. 


Our zip-around can opener broke 
and we completely threw the cat off 
| guard by opening his can of food with a 


| different sound. 





The most appreciated guest was the 
) one who, when asked if her child would 
perform at the piano, answered with 
_vehemence, ‘“‘Not if I can help it!” 


In the period of adjusting to a new 
|| baby, two young parents were advised 
' by the doctor on the phone to elevate 
| the baby’s head. Later it was discov- 
| ered they had propped up the bassinet 
with The Gathering Storm and Their 
Finest Hour. 


A girl waiting to lure the right man 
probably feels like the fisherman on the 
bank who hasn’t made a catch, while on 
either side, with apparently the same 
bait, fish are being caught. 


SS ETE AS SSN 
ater 


By the time some parents get around 
to putting a foot down, the child al- 
ready has his on the accelerator. 


Children can be spoiled’so smoothly 
and the whole process sugar-coated 
that instead of blaming their parents 
later on they will send them Mother’s 
and Father’s Day cards. 


A man wants the house cleaned, 
straightened, rearranged or redecorated 
in the way it is accomplished on the set 
of a stage play: quickly, deftly and, if 
possible, without the audience hearing 
a sound. 


Four-year-old to her parents dur- 
ing dinner: “Apparently you people 
don’t know there’s a third party at 
this table.” 


The plain truth about spanking is 
that a child thoroughly disciplined by 
this old-fashioned method shows an 
improvement within the hour which 
frequently lasts a lifetime. 


a bowler, peach-colored gloves, a cane under 
his arm and a rose in his buttonhole. They saw 
these small figures seldom and briefly, yet 
knew them well. 

The workroom was much larger. A round 
stove with racks for heating the heavy irons, 
a long table, a pressing board, a pier glass, a 
rack of garments, a cupboard, the shelves of 
which were full of suit lengths piled one upon 
the other with drawers beneath, a larger and 
more complex Singer sewing machine than 
women used at home, a kitchen chair—these 
made up the furnishings. 

Papa was in his vest, with half sleeves of 
black sateen pulled up over his stiff white 
shirt cuffs. He had a piece of chalked goods in 
his hand, run through with a hundred pins, 
and he carefully laid this by before he wel- 
comed his visitors with kisses and beaming 
looks, lifted Stellie and Rudie to enjoyable 
seats upon the edge of the long table. He gave 
mamma the one chair grandly, and she took it 
with a modest formality. 

Papa perched on the window ledge, looking 
delighted. ‘“‘This was a good idea,’ he said. 
““Company for me to walk home with!” 

“Well, it looked so kind of balmy this 
morning,” Linnea said. ‘‘and I wanted to pick 
up some goods for aprons, so I thought, why 
not?”’ 

Papa had one little thing to finish. It would 
take him only about twenty minutes. They 
wouldn’t mind waiting, would they? He busied 
himself first in one of the drawers, then at the 
pressing board and finally at the far end of the 
table while his guests conversed happily 
around him. 

They had not heard anyone come up the 
stairs, but now there was a tap on the outside 
door. They heard it open and light steps cross 
the reception room. 

Olaf turned from -he table. “‘T’ll see who it 
is > he was beginning when a voice said, 
“Yoo-hoo! Anybody home?’ and Sigrid 
walked in at the door. ‘““My, what a crowd,” 
she said, and then, to the callers, ““Hello. You 
here? I can’t stay only a minute. Doy Richards 
is going to drive me and Hattie home. They’re 
down in front. Been shopping?’ Her eyes 
slid to the brown paper parcel beside Linnea’s 
chair. 





ones nodded, started to speak but kept 
silent. She swallowed, feeling fever in her 
blood. As always, Sigrid looked handsome, 
unqualified and cool. 

Sigrid leaned gracefully against the press 
board. ‘““You know my brother Emil is down 
from Lewiston for a visit, don’t you?’’ she 
said. ‘““He’s leaving Friday, and he’s going to 
take Oscar back with him, to work in his store. 
Oscar don’t take to tailoring.”’ 

“T know,” Linnea said, clearing her throat. 

*“About Oscar?” Sigrid asked. 

“About your brother being here.”’ 

“T was telling her,’’ Olaf said in a low voice. 
He did not look at either woman but had 
taken up a piece of chalk and was rolling it 
between his palms, his eyes on the brick wall 
outside. 

“Oh,”’ Sigrid said. The color in her cheeks 
deepened and her eyes began to sparkle. “Well, 
anyway, you know about Emil’s visit. Did you 
tell her the rest, Olaf?’ she asked archly. 

“T don’t know what you mean,”’ Olaf said, 
and lifted his left hand to blow the white dust 
off his palm. 

“You do, too, you silly,’ Sigrid said. “I 
can’t only stay a minute. They’re waiting down 
in front. But I wanted to tell you I done it!” 
She paused, and they could hear the clock 
tick: tick, tock, tick, tock. ““You probably 
wonder what in the world I’m talking about, 
Linnea,’ she continued, smiling. “It all hap- 
pened four or five years ago when mamma 
died. She left the furniture and a few odds and 
ends, nothing Emil’s wife or me wanted 
especially ge 

Not stylish enough, Linnea thought. Not 
good enough for you, probably. Your own 
mother’s stuff. 

“ and it’s only now that Emil got 
around to selling it. Well, one or two of the 
pieces was antiques. That means it’s real old, 
and people will give a good price for it—and 
the upshot of it was my part was a hundred and 
twenty-five dollars!” 

“Congratulations,”’ Linnea said. 
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“Yes, sir, a hundred and twenty-five dollars. 
My own money. To do whatever I want with. 
Ain’t it, Olaf?” 

“It was from your mother’s furniture,”’ he 
said. ‘“‘Naturally, it’s yours. Naturally.” 

“Well, sir, at first I didn’t know what to 
buy,” Sigrid said, directing her remarks now 
to Linnea. ‘“‘Or whether to buy anything at all! 
Whether just to put it in the bank. And then I 
said to myself, ‘No, sir, I'll make myself a 
present! That’s what I'll do,’ I said.” 

Linnea looked at the leaky faucet in the 
corner by the clothes rack, the chipped glass 
beside it, her lips feeling dry and hot, but did 
not move from her chair. “I don’t blame you,” 
she said. 

“The next thing was, what would I buy? Not 
something that would wear out—like clothes, 
for instance, or something for the house. I 
wanted something that would /ast—and re- 
mind me of mamma. I thought of a real nice 
ring with a good stone, or a —— What would 
you buy, Linnea?’’ 

“Why, I don’t know—offhand,” Linnea 
said, the peculiar feeling in her ears not unlike 
that connected with being upon a high place, 
or when coming swiftly from up to down. 
“That would take some thinking about, I 
guess.” 

“Youre right,” Sigrid told her. “It did take 
some thinking about. I guess I named over to 
myself everything under the 


sun—and to Olaf. Didn’t J, fs pay ew ae oe ee 


dear?” 

“You covered quite a lot 
of territory,’ he said and 
suddenly sat down on the 
window ledge again. 

“But finally—it was yes- 
terday, about noon; no, it 


was after noon, because I scat act ras cea (se ee trying to sound as 
was just putting away the a oe Se oe a ee Ge Ee ee Es meantit. “Sitdownm 
dishes in the pantry—it And we'll just tal 


come to me! It was about one o’clock when 
all of a sudden it come to me; what to buy. It 
come to me, just as plain, you could almost 
say it was like a voice from heaven. My own 
dear mother’s voice.” 

There was silence and again they could hear 
the clock: tick, tock. 

“And now, ain’t you relieved?” Sigrid said 
to her husband. 

Olaf did not answer. 

She turned to Linnea. “But it ain’t fair of 
me to go this far and then no further. What I 
decided yesterday—and what I told my 
brother Emil and told Olaf last night when he 
come home—was this: I decided ——” 

“You didn’t say you was going to do it for 
sure. The last I heard, you was just mulling it 
over, like.’ Olaf looked downward at his shoes 
as though reading something written upon the 
broad toes. 

‘““Mulling it over, nothing! I had my mind 
all made up, and I told you I was going to do 
it,’ Sigrid said. She looked at Linnea. “‘Any- 
way, guess what I bought.” 

“I can’t,’ Linnea said, “to save my soul.” 

“A horse?’’ Rudie inquired, and they all 
laughed, while Linnea’s pulse began to speed 
up. 

“Tl tell you,’’ Sigrid said. “‘I went up to the 
sexton’s office at the city cemetery and I 
bought a lot!’’ 

“A lot?’ Stellie said in disappointment. 

““What’s a lot?’ Rudie demanded politely. 

“You know, Rudie,”’ Sigrid said, “that 
we’ve all got to die someday, and when we die, 
what happens?”’ 

“We go to heaven.”’ 

“While we’re still on earth, I mean, our 
bodies,”’ Sigrid said. ““When we die, what hap- 
pens to them?’”’ 

““We have a funeral,” he said. 

“And then what happens?”’ 

“Why, then—they bury us!” 

“And where do they bury us?” Sigrid asked. 

“In a grave,’ Stellie answered promptly. 

“That’s right,’ Sigrid said. “But before 
they can dig the grave where we’re going to be 
buried, we have to own the ground. A piece of 
ground in the cemetery is called a lot. And a 
lot can be just big enough for one grave or it 
can be big enough for a whole bunch of 
graves, maybe ten or twelve. Thelot/ bought,”’ 
she said, turning to Linnea, “‘with mamma’s 
money is big enough for four people’s graves. 
For the four of us—me, Olaf, and the two chil- 





We go on fancying that 
each man is thinking of us, 
but he is not; he is like us: 
he is thinking of himself. 

—CHARLES READE 
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dren, Hattie and Oscar. So that’s a weit 
my mind at last.” 

“IT can imagine,’ Linnea said qui¢ 
really have got something wrong with my 
she thought. A ordinary heart don’t j 
stop and pound and carry on like this. Th 
thing I'll have is heart failure, I suppose, 
to everything else. She drew a quivering 


When Sigrid had gone, Linnea stoq} 
much as the typhoid patient gets out of 
the first time after his long sickness, 
kneed. “You kids get down off the table 
said, ‘and I’ll tell you what you can do 
can go downstairs and walk around the 
and look in the windows. I’ll meet you} 
front in about fifteen minutes.” | 












































““Ain’t papa coming home with us?” |} 
asked uneasily. 
“No,’’ Linnea said. 
Papa said nothing. : 
“T’ve had money too,”’ she said whet} 
were left alone. “I’ve earned it, but wha} 
I spent it on? Stuff to eat and clothes t 
and the rent. I haven’t took it and bo 
grave plot so I could guarantee you wot 
beside me. In fact, I never even thought 
a thing. And now look what Sigrid hag 
and done. The meanest, sneakiest, most 
handed thing anybody ever heard of! 
suppose you’re going to stand by and 
with it. Her and ye 

Hattie and Oscar layi 
together, as snug as | 
in a rug, and me ang 
left out in the cold!) 
Olaf put his hands} 
pockets, took the 
“We're going to be 
for along time yet,” 


over like people that takes things cali 
nice. We’ll—why, listen, my darling, a 
like Sigrid’s don’t mean nothing. Re; 
don’t.” 
“‘Are you going to lay there till the res} 
tion?’’ Linnea demanded. “By herside?1 
Second Coming? Which may be and mal 
While I lay off to myself with the kids, 1 
ing where?” i 
“We ain’t dead yet. And you're thj 
that’s so sensible, Linnea, so full of good 
mon sense, that always sees around 4 
yond and across and through things, s 
people keep coming to you to ask } 
straighten them out when they get ta 
up—why, you ain’t like a ordinary, nal 
minded woman, and I know you’re not 
to take a stand like one. I know it. I kng 
girl.”’ i 
“Are you?”’ she said. “Going to alld 
Lay there at her side?” 
He tried to speak lightly. ““Why, I supf 
I was to die tomorrow, there would) 
much I could do about it, but ——”’ | 
““Answer me.” 
“But I ain’t going to die tomorrow. Al 
the years go by—you and me—we'll 
around it someway. We’ll fix it so that 4 
“‘What way? The way you worked arou 
the way you fixed it, to buy me a hous 
Sigrid’s got, and we ain’t no closer to if) 
we was twelve years ago? That way?” 
“Linnea, for God’s sake ——”’ 
- ‘Answer me yes or no.” 


] 
} 


(To be Concluded) 


‘““‘NO MEN IN MY LIFE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45 


guesses how hard I’m working to be a 
companion. He’s easy to talk to, though 
I don’t think I’ll have to invent convers 
with him.” 

Jane and Walt’s first date—a moy 
Hollywood and a hamburger at Coffee ] 
afterward—was as relaxed as Jane anticip 
with her past social lessons standing H 
good stead. It was soon followed by 
dates with Walt. She was still relucta' 
invite him home. Superficially, her ex 
tion was that each evening her uncle rea 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 80 
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Youngstown Kitchens — at no extra cost! 
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Wait no longer for your dream kitchen—it’s at 
your Youngstown Kitchen dealer's now! 
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Together Colors. It brings you satin-soft Star 


White, rich Dawn Yellow, cool Meridian Blue, 
and inspired Sunset Copper—your choice at 
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or combine units of different color. However 
you do it, there can be only one result: a beau- 
tiful, beautiful kitchen! 


Your Youngstown dream Kitchen is all-steel, 
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of course! It will never warp, rot, or swell— 
never absorb cooking odors. Its baked-enamel 
finish is easier to clean—stays clean longer. 
And it can be yours on F.H.A. terms — with no 
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Visit your Youngstown Kitchens dealer today. 
See exciting new Youngstown Kitchens in gor- 
geous Go-Together Colors, and see your own 
kitchen dreams come true. Whether you're 
building or remodeling, tell your dealer or 
builder you want a Youngstown Kitchen. It’s 
your best buy! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78 
her aunt sewed in the living room and any 
change in routine would disturb them. Beyond 
that, Jane also seemed to fear that anyone 
she brought home would be rebuffed. Both 
her aunt and uncle knew she had been going 
to dance class to meet friends her own age, 
and neither approved of her going out alone 
or—later—going out with men they weren't 
acquainted with. To acquaint them with Walt, 
Jane asked permission to bring him home to 
dinner. The results were not happy. 

“They didn’t like Walt. But I do. He’s nice- 
looking with a friendly face and kind eyes, 
medium tall, broad shoulders. Maybe a lit- 
tle overweight. He has a laugh that sounds too 
loud in our house, but it’s a quiet house. Dur- 
ing dinner my uncle pretty much quizzed him 
about his prospects at the bank, and Walt 
wasn’t giving very serious answers. After din- 
ner we all sat in the living room and Walt 
moved the coffee table and pulled a chair up 
to the couch, but my aunt doesn’t like the 
furniture moved an inch, I know. Walt’s like 
a great Dane—big and friendly and you won- 
der if he’s going to crash around and break 
things. I wanted him to be a smash hit, but he 
didn’t make a good impression. After he left 
my aunt shook her head about his loud socks 
and my uncle said Walt didn’t strike him as a 
go-getter.”” 

The date at home confirmed all Jane’s worst 
doubts about family reaction. An extra prob- 
lem was her own tendency to freeze up, she 
explained, with her aunt and uncle looking on. 
To behave toward Walt in any way that might 
be considered feminine or affectionate would 
bring a scolding from her aunt, who often 
warned her of the dangers of behaving like 
her mother. Jane wasn’t quite sure what the 
dangers were—only knew they could be 
avoided by being cool and impersonal with 
men. As a result, she masked any gaiety for the 
evening, steered conversation between Walt 
and her relatives solemnly, and found the 
meeting a total failure from all points of view. 
Fortunately, Walt invited her out again and 
pointedly made plans outside Jane’s home. 

“Td rather see him than anyone I know. 
We’ve had about seven dates, and except for 
that one they’ve all been fun. We don’t spend 
much, but there’s always an adventure to 
it. We’ve golfed, and driven to the ocean, 
gone to a concert, picnicked in Griffith Park, 
and one night we went down to Olvera Street 
in Los Angeles just to eat tacos at one of the 
sidewalk cafés—I hadn’t realized how roman- 
tic they are, the little tables with pink table- 
cloths and yellow napkins under the big 
fringed awnings. Later we went walking hand 
in hand past the Mexican shops to watch the 
candlemakers and glass blowers at work, and 
on the way home we ate candied cactus and 
salted pumpkin seeds Walt bought at one of 
the booths. Walt really enjoys life. But lately 
I’ve had to cancel our dates because we’re 
repainting all the bedrooms and the kitchen 
at home and I have to be there. Walt says 
the family takes too much advantage of me, 
but I wouldn’t talk to him about it because it 
seemed so disloyal.” 


Dine began to find herself divided between 
two camps at this time. The family’s opposi- 
tion to Walt was expressed in various ways— 
perhaps repainting was one of them. Though 
Jane felt her uncle could have handled the 
job, he said that paint gave him a headache 
and he had to have her there to help. Jane was 
in the midst of a courtship that would influ- 
ence her whole future, but she obediently 
canceled dates. Walt, however, came over to 
help. He took over Jane’s job of polishing the 
car, and while he was there also fixed the 
record player. 

‘When Walt comes to see the family, the 
whole picture changes. All the easygoing 
ways I like about him look wrong at our 
house. When he came over to polish the car he 
was wearing a yellow sport shirt printed with 
hibiscus blossoms almost a mile high, and my 
aunt watched him through the kitchen window 
and shuddered! She doesn’t like his taste, and 
wanted me to loan him an old T shirt of my 
uncle’s, but I couldn’t hurt his feelings that 
way. What was really worse, though, was his 
coming to pick me up the next Saturday 
night—we were going to a party—and there he 








was at the door wearing his best blue suit and 
a pair of blue sneakers. I felt just the way 
my aunt did right then. I thought it was dis- 
respectful to me. When I looked at his shoes, 
Walt said he’d forgotten to get to the shoe- 
maker to pick up his new ones, but he said if 
it was really important we could stop at his 
trailer—he lives in a small one he used as a 
dorm at college, settled in a trailer court now— 
and so we did, and polished up a pair of moc- 
casins he had-around the house. It all makes 
me agree with the family idea that he dresses 
terribly and that i ought to make him change: 
After all, I can’t ask my family to approve of 
that sort of thing.” 


\ 


We discussed some of Walt’s better quali- 
ties, to get his exuberant wardrobe into proper 
perspective. No one, including Jane, had 
thought to thank Walt for his help on the car 
in all the uproar about what he was wearing. 
Jane speculated that the man most likely to 
be approved by her family would be perfectly 
dressed at all times, and she went on to out- 
line a list of virtues that struck her as highly 
superficial. Her sister’s husband, Jane decided, 
met all the family’s surface specifications. But 
he was not a man Jane herself would like to 
marry because of his intense vanity and con- 
stant need of audience and applause. It would 
not hurt Jane to develop her own ideas on 


The builder Was certain a 


laundry could never fit in this 


small home. But where there’s 


a woman—there’s a way! 
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hibiscus-printed shirts. But habits are 
break, and at the moment Jane continued 
echo family opinions and convey them 
various ways to Walt, who started to 
confidence and asked her to go shopping wip 
him. Thinking he was going to be docile } 
began to manage him—and ran into tro 
“T can’t think what I ever saw in him, |x 
has so many faults! Last week was the et 
One night we went to a barbecue that Franii 0° 
his best friend at the bank—gave, and|iea" 
bossed me all evening by asking me to J 
him more sandwiches. And I thought, Th 
am, working next to him all day, equal 
emancipated, and getting orders to fetch\ 


SHELVES 


One end of the room is lau 
headquarters for Dot. 

and refrigerator go along on 
and on the opposite side ist 
range—a triangle arrangem 
that saves steps. Ironing-bot 
cupboard marks border bet) 
kitchen and dining area. 


Dining floor is an extension 
of kitchen’s. Walls harmoniz 
‘too, in cool blue. Buffet and 
dish cabinet were built of plyy 
and painted green. Blond woo 
table expands to twice its siz 
and the chairs are hardy but 
breezy in black wood and wo} 
natural-colored fiber. 
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oil for him. 1 didn’t speak all the way home, 
ihe asked me what was wrong, but he 
| ld have known. The next night we had a 
ja but he called up to cancel it because he’d 
‘btten it was Dragnet night on TV and he 
‘ai he never missed Dragnet. He invited me 
to watch it with him, but I refused, of 
- = wad 
hd Jane simply resolved not to see him 
jmore. Many a romance and more than 
‘marriage has ended at obstacles no more 
brtant than sandwich and television dis- 
Js. It never occurred to Jane to talk over 
‘matter with Walt. When it was pointed 
‘hat she might be following a family pat- 


| 


tern in her silence and retreat, she changed her 
mind. In the case of Jane’s family—mother, 
father, aunt and uncle—communication lines 
were always closed at the slightest difference of 
opinion. Jane was rigid in her demand that 
Walt be a mind reader. Since one of the 
reasons she entered counseling was to avoid 
the pattern her parents had set, she finally 
saw she was going to solve nothing by hurt 
silence. 

“T talked to Walt about those sandwiches 
and he surprised me by saying he didn’t even 
want them—he just kept asking me to bring 
them to let everybody at the party know that 
I was his date, because I looked so pretty and 


he was so proud of me. I’d say that man is a 
great diplomat, except that he sounded so 
honest about it! Dragnet is something else 
again. He’s irrational about it, and when I 
asked him why it was so important he acted as 
though it were practically a beachhead. He 
gave me a long speech on being happy to 
change his faults but he doesn’t plan to change 
into an altogether different person. I actually 
think he’s right. And he’s been too much a 
gentleman to object to any of my quirks. One 
reason | like Walt so much is that I can be 
completely myself with him and still feel that 
he’s proud of me. So I made a resolution to be 
that way with him. Each time I want to object 
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ny yellow linoleum is 
¥ for counters, for splash- 
’ yf lower walls, and for 
bhelf Dot sits at when planning 
us. But on washday, her 
ae books file next to the 
alo above the cork bul- 
‘2 board, and the shelf is then 
i\1 for folding laundry. 


ais 





‘“@ DON’T want to do laundry in the car- 
port,” Dot explained, shaking her head 
when the builder showed her his plans for 
their new Florida home. Dan, her husband, 
agreed with Dot. After all, it would be six 
months at least before their savings could 
put up the carport. Meantime, there were 
two toddlers to be kept in clean overalls. 
Dot had kept house in an apartment for 
seven years. She was sure her new kitchen 
ought to include a laundry, even though 
i space seemed against it. 
i Well, never underestimate, and so on. 
Here are washer and dryer facing each other 


By MARGARET DAVIDSON 


across the far end of the small room. Even 
with space limitations, Dot wanted the two 
units. She washes often for the children and 
the first load dries while a new one is washing. 

The way Dot and Dan finally worked it 
out with their builder, the laundry at one end 
of the kitchen easily allows for cooking ap- 
pliances along the walls. Under the wide 
window they now have a double-bowled 
sink. Above it is a shallow sliding-door cup- 
board for cutters and parers, herb jars and 
other small items. For cleaning up after 
dinner, a spray-type faucet dishwasher unit 
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to something, I’m going to compliment him 
instead.” 

Jane began to take one constructive step 
after another at this stage. She was lucky in 
having such a patient suitor in Walt, and a 
man who could hold his own under stress. In 
spite of disagreements that came up in the 
course of their testing each other, affection 
and loyalty began to grow. Since Walt’s 
budget was a modest one, he began asking 
Jane to dinner at his trailer. Her family ob- 
jected strenuously. Jane convinced them that 
the plan was practical and not at all scandal- 
ous, and finally won their consent. At home 
she had also put into effect new plans for 
sharing work, so that her uncle and aunt took 
over more of the responsibility that Jane her- 
self used to carry. Perhaps it increased family 
feeling against Walt, but events put Jane more 
decisively on his side. He had worn a steady 
succession of white shirts, pressed suits and 
polished shoes, even brought a gift for the 
house—an iron fireplace grate he made in a 
friend’s workshop—but had made little head- 
way with the family. 

““Walt’s so openhanded and kind with peo- 
ple that I want to be that way too. He never 
spoke about his birthday, but I managed to 
find it out by reading horoscopes aloud from 
the paper and asking in an offhand way when 
he was born. That was months ago, but the big 
day was this week, so I planned a surprise. I 
left the bank at noon, drove to his trailer and 
left a card asking if I could take him out for a 
birthday dinner. And when I drove up that 
evening, feeling foolish in a way, there he was 
all dressed up and waiting with the biggest 
grin I’ve ever seen. He told me his family 
doesn’t celebrate much and no one sends him 
a card except his insurance agent and that 
makes him feel dreadful, so to have anyone 
care about when he was born bowled him 
over. We drove up for dinner to Old Vienna 
Gardens in the hills, and when the waiter 
brought in the cake I ordered and when Walt 
blew out the candles everybody in the room 
sang Happy Birthday to him. He just beamed 
and bowed in all directions and they loved 
him. By the way, I gave him a gift—a wild tie 
I caught him looking at one lunch hour in a 
shopwindow near the bank!” 


Dies first show of special affection for 
Walt was a great step forward for her. In plan- 
ning a dinner for him, she worried about being 
laughed at or disparaged, but Walt’s genuine 
pleasure gave her new trust in him and confi- 
dence in herself. Part of Jane’s emotional dam- 
age was a fear of being so close to anyone that 
she might be hurt. Walt was aware of her 
problem and the great help he offered was to 
welcome uncritically each step she took to- 
ward him. She followed the birthday dinner 
with other kindnesses: packing a picnic lunch 
for him one day when he went on a long 
drive, helping him scout for sales of golf 
balls, adding to his record collection a sym- 
phony he liked. None of Jane’s moves was a 
major one on the surface, but each took her a 
step farther from her family’s negative feel- 
ings. Her uncle objected about this time that 
he didn’t want his little girl to leave him after 
all these years. He went on to add that if she 
wanted to spend her time with young men, 
he would invite some home from his office. 
He never did. But Jane had gained so much 
new insight into family feelings and her own 
that she went on seeing Walt without guilt. 

“‘He drove me to meet his family in River- 
side last Sunday and we took Frank, a friend 
of ours from the bank, with us. Walt’s mother, 
father and his young brother Don are all easy 
to know. His mother and I gardened while the 
men pottered in Don’s machine shop in the 
garage, then we had dinner, and at dessert 
Walt took us all by surprise by asking his 
mother if he and I could have the piano if we 
married. I was so rattled I asked to see the 
piano, and his mother shushed the men, who 
thought that was impossibly funny. She told 
me it was in storage. She said Walt was too 
modest to tell me he played very well. I hadn’t 
known at all. When we left, she said the piano 
was ready any time we were. I’m not sure what 
to make of it. Later that week Walt came over 
to our house with his budget books and asked 
me to help him work out a saving plan. And 
for this coming Sunday, he asked if I’d like to 
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Baths no longer bring on tears — 
Give that Du Pont Sponge 3 cheers! 
Jim never used a sponge before . . . 
Now bathing’s fun! Let's get 3 more! 






look over a new housing development. It’s 
almost as though we were engaged—but he 
hasn’t said a word.” 

About now, Jane had a spell of wanting to 
withdraw again, feeling rushed by Walt’s 
moves. Without counseling, it is easy for 
someone like Jane never to marry. In rela- 
tionships with other people she draws only 
so near and then wants to run. In time she 
would get closer and closer to marriage with 
each experience, but by the time she was 
emotionally ready old age would be a barrier! 
All the meaningful years for wifehood and 
motherhood would have been lost. One fear 
Jane had at this time had to do with Walt’s 
family. She didn’t want them to become fond 
of her because it would hurt them if she and 
Walt didn’t marry. We talked that over. 
Mightn’t it be likely to hurt them less if Jane 
were friendly, so that any decision she made 
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could be better understood? What Jane was 
really doing was marshaling arguments to 
escape from a trap—a family circle. Any deci- 
sion, of course, was hers alone. The goal of 
counseling was to help her distinguish fact 
from fiction, to view both the real situation 
and her need to flee. 

“Walt came over last night and asked me 
to go walking. We wandered up into the foot- 
hills behind our house and sat down next toa 
little dam up there, and he told me he loved 
me and asked me if I’d marry him. I was so 
speechless and so touched—and so unsure. I 
told him that I do love him. And still, we 
might have problems, and I’m worried. Walt 
says it’s all right. He says he’s always had 
some problems of feeling insecure but is sure 
he can change, and we held hands and decided 
we could probably work out our problems 
together. I didn’t want to have any secrets, so 
I told him about counseling, about being 
afraid when I thought of the way life worked 
out for my parents. He put an arm around my 
shoulders and listened very carefully, patting 
my shoulder, and when I ended he said he 
was proud of me and would help every way 
he could! He hoped I’d decide on him, be- 
cause he was looking forward to having such 
a well-trained wife around the house!” 


Tove: Jane hadn’t given him a definite 
answer, Walt cheerfully took matters into his 
own hands. Two weeks later, Jane appeared 
at my office wearing a diamond. 

“T’m surprised too. Walt came over to the 
house to show me some new camera equip- 
ment, and while we were sitting in the kitchen 
he took out a jewelry box and opened it to 
show me an engagement ring. He’d memorized 
the size of my finger and simply went off to 
choose the ring. I was so amazed I couldn’t 
talk—scared and excited and feeling a twinge 
that he hadn’t let me help choose it. When we 
collected ourselves a little, and I rubbed some 
of the lipstick marks off his ear, I went out to 
the living room to tell the family. They rallied 
and took the news wonderfully. All of us were 
talking so much I forgot about Walt, and 
rushed back to find him still sitting there in a 
kitchen chair with his arms folded, looking 
very pleased with himself. Then we all had 
some coffee to settle us down, and my aunt 
wanted to know when the wedding would be. 
Just offhand, Walt and I decided to wait six 
months to try to save enough for the down 
payment on a house, so after talking it over 
we agreed on December.” 

The six months’ wait grew long, and Walt 
often suggested eloping. But by now Jane’s 
family had entered into the wedding spirit 
with generous plans to make it a social event, 
and Jane herself wanted to be sure of her big 
decision. Shopping with Walt for china, silver 
and furniture kept them busy, and when their 
savings proved not enough for a house they 
started apartment hunting. During this time 
Jane began to wonder whether the courtship 
was romantic enough. She had to be reminded 
that her caution could hardly be combined 
with a whirlwind campaign on Walt’s part. 
The waiting period helped confirm their deep 
feelings for each other. During this time, Jane’s 
ex-suitor from college turned up in town and 
she saw him once or twice. He was apparently 
no competition for Walt. 

“T’m glad we are taking our time on this, 
and now we have only one month to wait. We 
talked over our jobs, and I’m transferring to 





another bank because our branch manager 
doesn’t feel husbands and wives ought to 
work together. Walt and I agree because our 
jobs are competitive and it would be awkward. 
Anyway, I’ll work for only a year after we’re 
married—we want to start our family as soon 
as we can. Our best luck so far is finding a per- 
fect apartment—it’s in the lower half of an old 
Spanish house up at the side of a hill and it 
overlooks a whole valley. Only sixty-five dol- 
lars a month! Has a living room with fireplace, 
a kitchen on two levels, a huge bedroom with 
French windows, and an extra room Walt’s 
going to use as a workshop. It was all too good 
to pass by, so he moved in to hold it for us and 
he’s making some furniture he designed him- 
self and painting a few of the rooms. I have my 
wedding dress waiting—a princesse white vel- 
vet—and I bought a going-away suit in tur- 
quoise wool because that’s his favorite color. 
All our problems seem past now.” 

But the worst problem was still to come— 
prewedding jitters and fatigue. Both Jane and 
Walt had been carrying on with their jobs, do- 
ing heavy shopping, making church and re- 
ception plans, attending parties, and losing 
sight of each other in a maze of details. Walt 
had also, in an excess of devotion, promised 
to lose fifteen pounds before the ceremony to 
slim down for Jane. He lost it only to find that 
none of his clothes fitted any longer, a detail he 
might have anticipated in a calmer frame of 
mind! One night he turned up on Jane’s door- 
step, andin prewedding delirium came a major 
clash. 

“Walt was so peeved that his suits didn’t fit 
him that he wanted me to alter them because 
he lost weight for me! I thought we were going 
to a play and instead he wanted me to spend a 
night at the sewing machine. I told him I 
didn’t know how to fix his suits and we’d have 
to take them to a tailor, and he said I didn’t 
care about any of his problems. When I asked 
what he meant he babbled about his trailer— 
said he loved it and couldn’t let a stranger have 
it and nobody would help him find a home for 
it. Then he said he thought we should live in 
it because he wasn’t even sure we could get 
television reception at the new apartment! I 
just sat down and cried, and didn’t have a 
chance to tell him how annoyed I was at him 
for not coming over to look at our wedding 
gifts all week. Then he tried to comfort me, 
but I sent him home and cried all night and 
most of the next day in my room. The family 
kept tiptoeing in to say that if I decided to call 
off the wedding they’d help me. But that after- 
noon I got dressed and went over to see him, 
and we each began by apologizing. We’d both 
been in such a stew finding fault with each 
other neither of us was taking care of the prob- 
lem that started it all. I spent about half an 
hour on the phone, and finally turned up one 
friend whose brother was going to Arizona 
and could use Walt’s trailer while he did some 
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construction work. Walt arranged to log 
to him for six months, and we decided 
when he brings it back we’ll buy a very 
lot in the mountains and park it there to} 
for a vacation cabin. After that we drove} 
to the tailor with Walt’s suits and then hd 
sisted on coming back to the house to sel 
the gifts. By that time we made some} | 
coffee and turned on a dance record. 

The last big temptation to call off the y} 
ding found the bonds holding firm. Afte} 
its storminess, the quarrel had sobering ef 
Once again, the disagreements were no gr 
or smaller than those faced by many coup 
courtship or the early years of marriag 
had been blown up out of all propor 
stead of seeing the small issues that had t¢ 
solved, both gave way to convictions of | 
neglected and unloved. But by now Jane 
been able to handle the problem after an 
faltering. By reassuring Walt that she « 
about his problems, he in turn co-operat 
please her. Jane was almost ready to 
counseling, and the success of her mar 
would depend on whether she could cart 
her new skills alone. At her last meeting 
me, I was sure her future would be far ¢ d 
ent from her unhappy past. 

“I’ve never been so happy, or had sal 
living to look forward to. Walt and I spe 
our time together these days. Last Sati 
we worked at sanding a table and repair 
lamp in the little grove right outside 
kitchen door. Soon Ill be living there 
him, at our own house. All the furniture i 
livered, and Walt uncrated and arranged it 
us. Even our families are getting along. V 
parents came to spend a weekend at my hi 
and his mother and my aunt have been h el 
us with last-minute details. Walt made 
honeymoon plans and won’t tell me w 
but his mother told me he’s taking me to] 
Springs in a real splurge and doesn’t wan 
to worry about the extravagance. We're g 
to have a double-ring ceremony, with W 
brother best man and my sister Connie 
tron of honor. Exactly a week and a day fi 
now I'll be a wife. You’re coming to the ¥ 
ding, I hope!” | 

I went to Jane’s wedding, and the brideb 
no resemblance to the girl who appeared 
my office two years before. Walt’s respo se 
the ceremony rang exuberantly through} 
church. I saw them next at the small recep’ 
Jane’s family held at the house, whe e | 
bride and groom were managing to greet ah 
dred guests and holding each other’s han { 
the few seconds betweentimes. Jane’s fea ‘ 
marriage had vanished completely, to judge 
her expression. I doubt very much that I) 
see her again professionally. But Walt in 





me to all celebrations at the hillside house, ¢ 
I’m currently feeling very pleased. My sté 
has changed from counselor to friend o | 
family. t 
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This girl was too anxious to please everyone but herself. One counseling tool we 
use is the Johnson Temperament Analysis Profile. The graph was charted from 
answers Jane gave on a questionnaire. We could then talk over her attitudes in| 
everyday terms. Sketches are added here only to show the behavior patterns tested) 
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washes at a finger’s touch! 


'. Hamilton recommends All 


You’ll find a “‘start right’’ 
package of All in your new 
Hamilton washer. Tested and 
approved by the Hamilton 
Home Service department for 
perfect controlled-suds washing. 


Jubilee Automatic Washer 


Washing action automatically tai- 
| lored to the load—whiter, brighter 





Jubilee Automatic Dryer 


Gas or electric, with Patented Car- 
rier-Current Air Circulation for 


fastest, gentlest drying! 
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Copyright 1955 Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


re celebrating...and you will, too! 
Here’s a new-today automatic laundry by 


Hamilton...at a special Jubilee low price! 


This is the Jubilee year at Hamilton (where completely automatic 


washdays were invented)—and you’re invited to our 75th birthday party! 


The prize is at your Hamilton Dealer’s—new Jubilee automatic washers 
and dryers! Richly styled in Aztec Gold and black, they bring you 
exclusive better-laundering features developed through Hamilton’s 


“headstart” in automatic laundering. 


But here’s the surprise! This brand new, fully automatic Jubilee home 


laundry is yours at the lowest prices in Hamilton history! Jubilee by 


Hamilton—see it, try it, buy it at your Hamilton Dealer’s now! 
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‘100 POUNDS OFF.. .”’ 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54 


topped off with mounds of rich, whipped 
cream. Mother even baked hamburger buns 
which I spread with thick layers of her special 
cheese spread. Three of these with two cups of 
hot chocolate would tide me through the after- 
noon. On days when I was “starved” before 
the baking was done, I’d roll candy-size pieces 
of chilled butter in sugar and eat six or seven 
while waiting. We had baked beans for supper 
several times a week, and I couldn’t leave the 
table until I had had three or four heaping 










women everywhere! 


No question about it! Windex Spray scores a hit with 


And little wonder... Windex Spray gets windows, 
mirrors, all kinds of glass surfaces sparkling clean— 
in half the time it takes ordinary cleaners. swisH— 
spray it on! wHISH—wipe it off! Glass stays clean 
longer, too. There’s no waxy film left to attract dust. 


And don’t forget what a thrifty buy Windex Spray 
is, especially in the large 20-oz. refill size. At all gro- 
cery, drug or hardware stores. Also sold in Canada, 


So quick, easy, thrifty, it outsells all other glass cleaners combined! 


dishes, along with giant slices of buttered 
bread. Peanut-butter sandwiches were my 
“before bedtime” delight. There has never 
been much money in our home. We couldn’t 
afford many cuts of meat or fresh fruits and 
vegetables. But our farm was always abundant 
in the dairy products that fill—and fatten. 
The fatter I got, the lonelier and unhappier 
I became. The girls in school tried to be friends, 
but we had little in common. I couldn’t go in 
for sports or games. I couldn’t swim or dance. 


“Here, Ump! Before we start—clean 
your glasses with Windex Spray!” 
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“Mind if I play through? This is the day of 
the week I put Drano in all the drains!” 


Drive out the dangerous sewer germs that lurk in every 
drain. Drano keeps drains germ-free and free-running— 
because Drano’s churning, boiling action dissolves ‘the 
muck that germs breed in. (Liquid disinfectants can’t 


budge that muck!) 


Make one day a week Drano day. Put Drano in every 


drain for about a penny 


Canada, 


There’s nothing like Drano... to keep drains free-running and sanitary. 





a drain. Won’t harm septic 
tanks. Makes them work even better. Get Drano at your 
grocery, drug or hardware store. Also available in 
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The only boys I knew were those who teased 
and laughed at me. At times, I’d try to diet. 
But when a job is a// uphill, and when there is 
no one to give encouragement and help, the 
effort doesn’t seem worth the sacrifice. ’'d 
give up. 

During high school, I never got invited to a 
prom. I was too ashamed of the way I looked, 
and of the matronly clothes I had to wear, to 
show up for class parties. The only extra- 
curricular activity I was ever invited to take 
part in was the senior-class play. But the feel- 
ing of “belonging” was brief. The setting for 
the play was a palace, with all the singing and 
dancing acts to be performed before a sultan. 
Guess who was chosen for the part of the 
sultan. Right—old fat me. “After all,” the 
kids explained, “you won’t have to be pillowed 
and padded to the desired size.”” They honestly 
didn’t intend to hurt me. But that night, alone 
in my room, I thought I’d cry my eyes out. 

With little else to do, I had lots of time for 
studying.-I was an A student during high 
school, and the editor of our school paper. It 
didn’t help, however, when I went job hunting. 
Nobody wanted to hire a monstrosity like me. 
I was only seventeen, but looked at least forty. 
Discouraged, I packed my bags and left home. 
I thought it would help to “get away.” But 
fatties aren’t any better off in California than 
they are in Colorado! The only job I could find 
was one buffing com- 
pacts in a plastic fac- 
tory. Asa girl who had 
shied away from mir- 
rors all her life, it was 
depressing to be sud- 
denly faced with hun- 
dreds of them each 
day. To make up for 
my misfortune, I con- 
tinued to indulge in 
the fat girl’s only 
“friend’—quantities 
of rich food. 

Meeting Hobert was 
the first happy thing 
that ever happened to 
me. I was on my way 
home to visit my folks 
in. Aurora. When I 
boarded the bus, the 
only seat left was one 
next to a nice-looking 
young man in an Air 
Corps uniform. I land- 
ed like a barge beside 
him. Poor Hobert. He had little choice but to 
make the most of the tight squeeze he was in. 
We chatted cheerfully, and I tried to forget my 
unsightly appearance in an effort to prove my- 
self a gay, likable companion. But when it was 
time for me to get off, I had no hopes of ever 
hearing from Sergeant Webb again. No one 
could have been more surprised than I when 
he telephoned me the next day. Later, he told 
me I seemed like such a “‘good, dependable 
girl.” 

Our wartime courtship was short. In six 
months I was joining Hobert in front of a 
minister, dressed in that black suit. 


ished. 


Bune a bride should have been reason 
enough for me to want to slim down and make 
Hobert proud. Instead, I reveled in the com- 
pliments he paid my cooking—and doubled 
my efforts to please him by the meals, rather 
than the appearance, I made. 

We had been married six months when the 
Army sent us to Puerto Rico. Hauling 250 
pounds around in a steaming-hot climate was 
a grueling experience. I thought I’d die. When 
we discovered we were going to have a baby, 
the idea of adding more weight was unbear- 
able. It was then that I knew I was through 
with being fat. 

My doctor was delighted. To make sure I 
would stick to a diet, however, he worked out 
a plan in which I was to alternate one week’s 
reducing diet with one week’s maintenance 
diet. Also, in this way, I would be giving my 
system a chance to adjust safely and gradually 
to my new eating habits. 

There were times in the beginning when I 
almost gave up. I couldn’t bear to open the 
pages of a magazine and see pictures of 
delectable “forbidden” foods. Passing by a 
bakery was a test of steel will power. For 


A LOCK OF MY 
TRUE LOVE’S HAIR 


When lovers exchange locks of their 
hair they give each other the most 
touching proof of confidence that 
their love is true. For this charming 
custom began in ancient times, when 
it was believed that a part of one’s 
self, such as a clipping of hair, con- 
tinued to be in union with the body 
from which it had been removed, and 
any good or ill that was done—or 
even wished—to the part would 
affect the person. Thus to entrust a 
lock of hair to one’s love was the sign 
of unwavering devotion, 
faithless lover could so easily be pun- 
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weeks I had to force myself to be pleg 
about cooking and serving Hobert the kir 
foods I loved—but couldn’t touch. It w 
until I reported to my doctor a month ] 
and discovered I was ten pounds lighter, 
I felt optimistic and determined to con 
And as the pounds dropped, my spirits so 
Only an ex-fatty can appreciate the sa 
ing experience of putting on an old dress 
discovering it is loose everywhere! To 
my mind off the foods I couldn’t eat, Ib 
myself in a variety of ways. I tried a 
hairdo, sewed for the baby, redecorated 
house. For the first time in my life, I e 
mented with make-up. (Until my diet, I 
never even bothered to wear lipstick!) To 
keep my skin firm, I started taking a two 
walk every morning, rain or shine. 


| 


I LOST weight at the rate of approxi 
ten pounds a month. My regular visits te 
doctor proved both the baby and I were g 
ing along beautifully. By the time I wer 
the delivery room, I had reduced 80 po 
and weighed 170. When I left the hospita 
days later with my beautiful, healthy 
daughter, Diana, I weighed 150. I felt li 
butterfly let out of a cocoon! 

We had been in Puerto Rico two years y 
the Army sent us back to the States. 
closest school chums didn’t recognize 
And why should 
There were 100 po 
less of me. Eve 
parents had to 1 
quaint themselves 
their Margie. 
brothers could 
stand and gape 
their mouths oper 

The first ti 
walked intoa store 
whizzed past those 
familiar Size 44 
for my new Size 1 
16, my diet effortsy 
repaid a thous 
times. At last I c¢ 
wear pretty, yout 
dresses, short sle¢ 
nipped-in  waistli 
I could put o 
sweater, a pai 
slacks or a knitted} 
without feeling 
looking like the ti 
clown. 

By just looking like a normal person, I 
covered my ideas, suggestions, preferet 
were no longer fluffed off as “‘fat girl” 
tions. They carried some weight! 

Today, Hobert and I have two daugh 
(Diana is seven and Paula is five). We 
living in our own darling house, Taal 
by good friends and neighbors—and havi 
wonderful time. 

When I slip into a cool cotton dress 
go out into the yard to play with my you 
sters I can’t help “remembering when.” 
closest the girls will ever come to leading 
kind of life I did as a child will be when t 
open my scrapbook and protest in gales] 
giggles, “Mommy, you could never have loo 
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like that!” a: 
Editors’ note: While Margie Webb dieted, her dq 
prescribed daily amounts of vitamins, minerals | ‘ 


to make up for certain foods listed on the diet 
were sometimes unavailable in Puerto Rico. To ii 
perfect health, Margie had regular physical exam 
tions during her entire diet. | 
The JouRNAL advises diet-minded readers to | 
their own doctor’s approval before starting any redu, 
regimen. It is possible your doctor may wish to m 
specific recommendations, according to his firstl 
knowledge of your physical requirements. 


Margie Webb’s Reducing Diet 
Typical Week 


(Approximately 900 calories a day) 
Unless otherwise specified, all servings 
medium portions. 


MONDAY 
Breakfast same every day 


Fresh fruit (select from the following: 
oranges, bananas, grapefruit, 
apples, pears, peaches, pineapple, 
apricots, melons, and berries in 
season). 


calcium to supplement her restricted food ‘het w 
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‘tions. I turned to greet him and then 
kly back to you. After a moment I heard 
oice behind me. 
Why are you doing this?” he asked. 
But you said ——” 
| No, no,” he interrupted with a little ges- 
of impatience. “I don’t mean the sun 
‘fp. I mean all of it. Why are you tearing 
irself to bits over this poor child when you 
w as well as I do that he is doomed?” 
he rays of the sun lamp with their metallic 
ll of ozone seemed to fill the small room. 
apped off the switch and watched the bril- 
t, artificial light fade. 
till without answering I put on your night- 
evn and laid you in your crib. The doctor 
‘od in the doorway, a vigorous athletic- 
king man, watching me with quizzical eyes. 
inally I spoke. “For me, doctor,” I said, 
efully enunciating each word, “‘Olivier will 
be doomed until the day he is dead.” 


. ‘Jt—it seemed only fair to warn you,” he 
‘smmered. ‘‘All the evidence points to —— 
evidence points. But let me tell you that I 
i, Olivier very differently from you. Some- 
‘bw L seem to see beyond the weight of scien- 
at.> fact, which, I realize only too well, is all 


i/g.inst him. I look further than the limits of 
» body and I cannot shut out the force and 


By POLLY 
TOLAND 


thinking of Bozo. 


thread.” 
fending a dream. 


Do you see?” 





ILLIAM takes a walk with me nearly every after- 


to grow up to be a park guard, with buttons. 

This afternoon we wait and wait at the corner. There 
hasn’t been so much traffic in weeks. Pockets, our cocker, 
sits down, he’s so bored. I’m bored, too, but William is 


“Look, William.” I pick him up. “There’s its thread. ~ & 


“Yes,” says William. “I wonder —— 

“What do you wonder, darling?” 

“I wonder why you wanted me to see that, mummy. It 
was so much beautifuller walking on the air.” 


He looked at me pityingly. How could he be 
expected to understand? I spoke of your force 
when all he could see was the cadaver that 
you had become. I talked of life burning in 
you when all he could see was a barely flicker- 
ing light. 

Shaking his head resignedly, almost as if he 
were in the presence of a hopeless fanatic, the 
doctor said a quiet good night and left us. 

T heard the front door close, and I thought 
desperately, Suppose he is right ? Suppose my 
convictions have led me astray ? 

And then, unaccountably, I felt a terror 
such as I hadn’t felt since that day in the 
hospital when I sat waiting for the oxygen. A 
terror that you would die, that I would lose 
you, that I was going crazy. Terror of you, of 
me, of all life. For a moment I seeméd to have 
become fear itself. 

All the while you lay in your crib, playing 
with the glasses I had put on you to protect 
you from the heat of the sun lamp. 


Suddenly you began to laugh. I ran to your 4 


crib. Surely, I thought, this is not the sound of a 
moribund. And surely I cannot have so com- 
pletely lost my senses as to invent that laugh. 

You had managed to get the sunglasses onto 
the top of your forehead, and yes, you were 
laughing. And then I began to laugh, too, at 
your laugh which rippled and sparked the blue 
eyes in your sunken hollow little cheeks. 

I picked you up. “Come, come quick, 
Olivier, and look in the mirror. See how you 
look with your glasses on your forehead like 


noon. We go up our street, cross by the cleaners’, VE 

down a block and into the park. There is a park guard 4 
whose name is Bozo. William loves him and God-blesses \ ee 
him every night in his prayers next to Granny. He wants WN y, 
Se 7 


“Why does that catapilling walk on the air?” ee 

“What caterpillar? Where?” I say, looking round. ‘aes v1, 

“See? Right up there,” says William, pointing his dirty 
finger at nothing. Then I see, a small green inchworm 
maneuvering his long way down a silken ladder. 

“Tt doesn’t walk on air,” I say. “It’s hanging from a 


“It isn’t. It’s walking,” says William desperately, de- 


” 










Who says you have 
to go to Paris to get 


real Vichyssoise! 


Tonight serve an incomparable soup... 
chilled Vichyss o1se 
ry Crosse & Blackwell 


Taree steps to your pantry shelf 
can put in your hands this King of 
Soups: Vichyssoise. Crosse & Black- 
well has filled it with savory pota- 
toes, tempting onions. Seasoned it 
with fragrant leeks and _ spices. 
Blended it with milk and cream to 
make a soup truly rich, delicately 
flavored. You don’t have to add a 
thing! Serve it hot: delicious! Serve 
it chilled: out of this world! But 
serve it! How about tomorrow? For 
name of nearest dealer write: CROSSE 
& BLACKWELL Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Fine foods since 1700. 


Ia Us | 
OIA 


ae 
Vichy ssoist 
SOUP 


Try these C&B Soups, too: 


French Onion, Consomme Madril- 
ene, Creme Mushroom Bisque, Cream 
of Onion, Clear Green Turtle, 
Black Bean with Sherry, Cock-a- 
Leekie, Cream of Shrimp, Crab a la 
Maryland. 
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Calfornia favor 


TAKE ANY SALAD—vegetable, meat or 
fish (many fruit salads, too) and add 
Ripe Olives generously. Then see what 
happens! Taste what happens! Taste 
the bright, new flavor —the California 
outdoor flavor — Ripe Olives bring to 
every salad. Try this one for a starter: 


Garden Salad Bowl 





2 tbsps. wine vinegar 
1 tsp. salt 

Y, tsp. dry mustard 
Freshly ground 


1 Ib. fresh 
asparagus 

1 cup ripe olives 

2 green onions 


4 radishes black pepper 
1 carrot 2 hard-cooked eggs 
1 qt. broken 1 large tomato 


salad greens Whole ripe olives 

Vy cup olive oil for garnish 

Cook asparagus until tender. Drain, 
cool. Cut olives into large wedges. 
Combine olives, thinly-sliced onions, 
radishes, coarsely-grated carrots and 
salad greens. Blend seasonings, oil, 
vinegar; pour half over lettuce mixture. 
Toss lightly. Top with asparagus spears, 
egg and tomato wedges. Drizzle with 
remaining dressing. Garnish well with 
whole ripe olives. Serves 5 to 6. 


For your warmest 
friends—set out 
your warmest 
welcome —that’s 
Ripe Olives, of 
course—in a handy 
“welcome bowl” 
or tempting 
appetizer tray. 


Free Ripe Olive Recipe Booklet 
For dozens of exciting ways to add this 
California flavor to everyday cooking, 
send for “Elegant but Easy Recipes 
with California Ripe Olives.” Write 
Olive Advisory Board, Dept. D-46, 24 
California St., San Francisco 11, Calif, 


make meals 
that sing with 
California 
flavor 


*Ripe or green-ripe...whole, pitted, chopped or sliced! 













a real little motorcyclist. See how funny you 


are.” 


Once again you defied all medical predic- 
tion. Everyone had given you up for lost, and 
yet you lived. 

You lived, but your fragile infant’s face al- 
ready bore the marks of suffering. And the 
tumor on your back began to grow. Three op- 
erations to remove it, and still the tumor grew. 

You were.deformed. I had brought into the 
world an abnormal child. 

Abnormal, Olivier, with your mouth utter- 
ing its first childish sounds, with your little 
hands reaching out to touch the world around 
you? Clutching your soft felt rabbit, you were 
proudly learning to sit up in your crib. Ab- 
normal? You who were nothing but childish 
innocence? 

Would I be haunted always by that day in 
the hospital, by the sight of your crib, the feel 
of the glass funnel in my hand, the remem- 
brance of how I had clung to your life? 

You would look at me so trustingly, so in 
ignorance of what lay in store for you. And I 
would ask myself, Js this, then, what my love 
has done for him? I who would not let him die ? 

But then [ would remember my vow. 
Hadn’t I promised to meet the challenge, to 
struggle as long and as bitterly as need be, to 
risk your life if necessary? 

We had heard of a Doctor Darbois, a pro- 
fessor at the University of Grenoble. I took 
you to him. 

After he’d examined you he listened quietly 
while I told him the details of the Lyon opera- 
tions. 

And when he spoke his face was as kind as 
his words were blunt. “‘It is certainly an excep- 
tionally difficult case,” he said. “But I am 
frankly horrified to hear how he has been mis- 
handled for nothing. According to what you 
tell me, it must have been evident to the sur- 
geon from the start that the operations would 
not succeed.” 

‘Ts there nothing further ——” I began. 

“For the moment, nothing,” he said. “‘More 
surgery at this point would not only be dan- 
gerous, but would be a cruel, useless repeti- 
tion of what has gone before. However, this 
does not mean that | am opposed to surgery at 
some later date. On the contrary, I have suc- 
cessfully removed tumors of this sort that have 
never grown back, though I do not believe I 
have ever operated on a tumor quite as exten- 
sive as this one. That certainly makes the 
problem more difficult, but by no means im- 
possible. But as I say, for the moment we can- 
not even think of surgery, for it would cer- 
tainly kill your little boy. Come and see me in 
two years. Better still, in three years. Then I 
will be prepared to do my utmost for you.” 

And so it was this eminent and gentle man 
who gave me the strength to wait and to con- 
tinue to believe. 


Miraxware our day-by-day existence con- 
tinued. The war went on, and your father had 
to be away a great deal so that often during 
long weeks I saw no one but Evelyne and you 
and our maid. We took daily walks, pushing 
your carriage along the cold gray countryside. 
Sometimes I felt we were living a sort of still 
life, a set piece which moved only in its own 
little orbit and led nowhere. 

When your father came home I occasion- 
ally felt a stirring of my old zest and purpose, 
but even then I found myself all too often 
overcome by lassitude. 

In the late winter I found I was pregnant and 
once again moved by the familiar hope that it 
was a boy I was carrying. 

Only when your sister Giliane was born, 
when I’d seen and touched her, did I realize 
how truly fortunate it was that she was not the 
boy I had wanted. You were just two and a 
half years older. What would you have felt to 
see another little boy grow up beside you, a 
normal, robust little boy? And what would 
have been his fate, living in the shadow of your 
all too natural bitterness and jealousy? 

It seemed incredible that all during my preg- 
nancy this thought had never occurred to me, 
who believed myself so sensitive to every out- 
side force upon you. How could I possibly 
have hoped for a brother to deepen your 
humiliation, to threaten and perhaps de- 
stroy you? 


Like Evelyne, Giliane grew strong and 
pretty. But Evelyne and Giliane were girls, so 
different and set apart from your pattern that 
jealousy never played the slightest part in your 
relationship. 

More and more as you played outside the 
house the village and the world around you 
came into your existence. Gradually you be- 
came so used to the look of compassion in peo- 
ple’s eyes that I began to sense in you an in- 
clination to seek the pity of those who ap- 
proached you. 

With every fiber of my being I revolted 
against pity, with its soft words creeping in- 
sidiously into your soul, poisoning your body 
and spirit. This was the treachery that more 
forcefully than any prison wall would isolate 
you from the world. Instead there must be 
laughter and vigor and positive actions which 
would spell robust life, not cringing defeat. 

But if in my presence people complied with 
my stern wishes—after all, they had little choice 
in the matter—I knew that I was in reality the 





SONG OF STARS 


By VIRGINIA ESTERLY DUNBAR 


Women and men may dance on 
greens 


And braid their evenings into 
crowns 


Because the twilight lies on 
lawns 


And the stars come out like 
queens. 


Girls and boys both tall and 
little 


Play run-sheep-run beyond the 
gate, 


And the nurse lays supper late 


Seeing that stars have turned 
to petal. 


Whispering in the wake of loving 

Lovers walk in fairy tales 

While over a darkening hedge of 
hills, 

Like dancers all the stars are 
moving. 





subject of wide and bitter criticism. I was a 
martinet, treating you with the severity of a 
cruel stepmother. It was scandalous that I 
should punish “that poor little child.” 

One day—you were two and a half years old 
by then—when you had been unusually 
naughty I took you up to your room and 
soundly paddled your little behind. Naturally 
you howled in fury. Suddenly the door was 
flung open and a neighbor who occasionally 
came in to clean for me burst into the room, 
ran to the window and closed it. 

““Oh, madame’”’—she spoke breathlessly— 
“please, please, whatever you do don’t leave 
the windows open when he screams like that. 
They can hear it all the way in the village, and 
people say it’s disgraceful that you could bring 
yourself to make this poor little child cry.” 

“Very well, Marie,” I said. ““From here on I 
shall be careful to close the window, and in 
exchange will you kindly do me the favor of 
not calling Olivier ‘that poor little child’?” 

She wrung her hands. “I can’t help it. It 
makes me just sick to hear him cry this way.” 
And giving me a baleful look, she turned on 
her heel and left us. 

You were quiet now, so I went back and 
opened the window again. But my outward 
calm belied the turmoil I felt, for this was the 
first time anyone had ever spoken to me so di- 
rectly, and though I had pretended to be in- 
different, | was chagrined to have people think 
1 was cruelly victimizing you. 

Yet I knew, even then, that I would have to 
steel myself against both public opinion and 
my own chagrin. For it was true, Olivier, not 
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only did I punish you, but I demanded 
obedience and would not tolerate your 
ciousness. I treated you exactly as I 
your sisters, with all the same vigor a 
same severity, when necessary making 
angry, making you cry and repent. I evo} 
you the whole gamut of childish to 
knowing that they were the normal pen 
of a normal childhood. I dared not take 
account all the suffering you had endureg f\ \ 
all that was still to come. 


For what good would it have done 
you to my apron strings and defend) 
against the realities of a life you would s¢ 
or later have to face for yourself? To 
treated you differently from Evelyne or 
would have been to throw pity in your} 
And you, more than either of your si 
needed the hardening of discipline to helj 
meet your destiny with strength. 

So I did what I knew I must do for 
continued to punish you. And to love} 
You felt love in my eyes, my voice, in | 
gesture I made toward you. Thus I hop 
arm you for a day when you could 
boldly into the world. 

Toward the end of the summer we ha¢ 
other incident which forced me—in fal 
taught me how—to brave public opinio 

About a mile from our village was a k 
little pond. Now that you and Evelyne 
bigger and able to walk that far, it seer 
pleasant new destination for our afte : 
outings, especially since there were few pé 
there during the week. | 

But one afternoon Evelyne saw some | 
dren in swimming. Immediately she ‘ 
talk of nothing but going swimming too. § 
I had put her in a bathing suit when we 
the house in order that she might benefit { 
the sun, I saw no reason not to gratify, 
wish. Jumping up and down, clapping) 
hands, she ran toward the water. 

I should of course have anticipated it) 
somehow it had never crossed my mind 
the moment you saw her you would wat, 
follow her into the water. You looked at| 
your eyes full of entreaty. | 

Let you go swimming, Olivier? But 
What would you wear ? 

) 



















The more you pleaded, the more pe 
stricken I became and, particularly sind 
was so unexpected, the less capable of maj 
a coherent decision. My only thought 
spare your disappointment and heartbrea| 
I ran to the water’s edge determined to 
Evelyne back on any pretext whatever. — 

Fortunately, before I could utter the 
sound, reason, cold hard reason returned. 
refuse Evelyne this simple pleasure merel / 
cause you couldn’t enjoy it, too, was 0} 
ously terribly unjust. Yet to leave you s i 
ing on the bank watching her delight and 
being able to share in it—surely that was é 
more unjust. 

You looked at me pleadingly. I didn’t kt 
what to say. To let you go in the water, evé 
we had had swimming trunks with us for 
to wear, would have meant exposing 
back to the curious eyes of every strangel 
was unthinkable. To let you go in in your 
derpants and shirt was just as bad, for 
jersey undershirt, when wet, would cling 
your body and emphasize rather than hide 
bulk of your tumor. I knew I must give s¢ 
sort of answer before you, with your shi 
perceptiveness, guessed at the truth. And 
were becoming more and more impatien! 
Evelyne’s shouts of joy came from the wa 
Yet I could only stand paralyzed trying tol 
ance her pleasure and your sorrow. 

A thousand contradictory thoughts heig 
ened my indecisiveness. This, I knew, was 
just a matter of today, of an afternoon’s s 
in a cool pond. This was a symptom of 
entire delicate situation between you two ¢ 
dren which I had somehow failed to look 
realistically. Already I suspected that Evel 
felt I loved her less than I loved you. And 
because of you, to spare your anguish, I 
fused to allow her any of the perfectly reast 
able pleasures of her little girl’s life, I wo 
make her as well as you the victim of yé 
handicap. Both of you would suffer 4 
Evelyne would resent not only me but yé 
the cause of her misfortunes. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 90 
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ONY 
tame 

of the 
month 


Dive right in. Splash around to your 
heart’s content. You can go swimming 
—even on ‘‘those days’—when you're 
wearing Tampax. 

Remember! — Tampax was invented by 
a doctor! He realized that if “‘time-of-the- 
month’’ was handled by snternal absorp- 
tion, women could indulge in normal 
activities without any of the chafing, 
irritation and other discomforts associ- 
ated with external pads. So far as swim- 
ming is concerned, Tampax is not only 
invisible when properly inserted... it 
doesn’t absorb any water! Users even 
wear Tampax in their bathtubs with com- 
plete security and comfort. 

However, if you spend the Summer in 
a hammock, Tampax would still be a 
blessing. It prevents odor from forming 
by preventing exposure to the air. It’s 
easy to dispose of, even with the unruly 
plumbing that sometimes exists at vaca- 
tion resorts. (Both the Tampax and the 
applicator flush away.) And it’s by far 


the daintiest kind of protection ... why, 
your hands needn’t even touch the 
Tampax during insertion or removal. 
Make this the Summer you’! enjoy 
from first to last. Get your supply cf 
P} 
Tampax at any drug or notion counter 
Choice of 3 absorbencies: Regular per 
Junior. Month’s supply goes into purse: 
economy size gives more than an average 
Summer’s supply. Look for Tampax Ven- 
dor in restrooms throughout the Unired 
States. Tampax Incorporate Palme 


Massachusetts. 





Meanwhile, despairing of any answer from 
me, you had run to the edge of the pond and 
begun crying for Evelyne to come back. 

Suddenly I had an idea. “Don’t cry, Olivier,” 
I called. “It was only because you didn’t have 
| a bathing suit that I couldn’t for the moment 
think how to manage it. But never mind, you 
shall go swimming anyway.” 

Your eyes, still full of tears, brightened. 
You were wearing little gray wool shorts and a 
boy’s cotton shirt. I led you toward the water. 

You looked at me questioningly. “I can’t go 
in the water this way.” 

“Take off your shoes and socks.” I said 
calmly. 

“But my pants and my shirt? They'll get all 
wet. 

“It doesn’t make any difference if they do. 
The sun is very hot, theyll dry out quickly. 
Tomorrow I'll remember to bring a change of 
trousers and shirt for you.” 

So, laughing, I led you toward the edge of 
the pond, and seeing my cheerful natural ac- 
ceptance of the fact that you were going into 


” 











the water fully dressed, you too laughed and 
accepted it as the most natural thing in the 
world. 

The dilemma was resolved. 

You had been spared the humiliation of ex- 
posure and granted the happiness of a desire 
fulfilled. And if custom, which says we dress 
differently for swimming than for the street, 
had been defied, what did it matter? 

There would be other problems, more com- 
plicated probably, but these, too, could be 
solved as long as I could find the courage to 
break with habit and ignore the established 
little gestures endorsed by everyone else. 

For the first time that day I realized how 
often we bow to convention simply because we 
lack the imagination to do otherwise. 


In August, 1944, Paris was finally liberated, 
and the following October we went back there 
to live. The local butcher had agreed to trans- 
port us bag and baggage. Attaching his cattle 
trailer to his car, he filled it to overflowing 
with beds, trunks, packing cases, country 
apples—everything, in fact, that we possessed. 
Thus the five of us and Janine, a village girl 
who had agreed to come and work for us, 
made our triumphal entry into the capital. 

It was far more difficult than I had imagined 
to adjust to the life of the city. Restrictions 
were still very severe. Heat was nonexistent, 
and since it turned out to be a particularly se- 
vere winter we spent most of our waking hours 
huddled in front of our only fireplace in the 
living room. 

I had been tired out when we arrived in 
Paris, and the constant struggle for mere 
creature comforts did little to restore my spir- 
its. Still I was glad to be there, for I felt sure 
that in this, the center of all the best and most 
advanced medical skill, we would soon find 
ourselves embarked on the road to your 
eventual cure. 


For a long time, even before we returned to 
Paris, my hopes had centered on one particu- 
lar man, a Doctor Vernier, who was an old 
and trusted friend of your father’s family. 
I had met him once before the war and had 
been deeply impressed by him as a distin- 
guished doctor. I now had an almost fervent 
conviction that in this man I would find the 
guidance I so badly needed and desperately 
wanted. For since that brief and isolated mo- 
ment with Doctor Darbois in Grenoble there 
had been no one, no doctor who seemed pre- 
pared to share and make real my dream of 
seeing you a well and normal little boy. In 
Doctor Vernier I believed I would find not 
only wisdom, support and scientific knowl- 
edge, but a willingness to risk the impossible 
for the sake of your future. 

It was, perhaps, a great deal to hope for, 


| but such was my own deep and unshakable 


faith that I made the appointment with Doc- 
tor Vernier, feeling as if now, at last, I had 


come to the end of a long struggle. 

[ undressed you and you stood naked be- 
fore the doctor, a little boy of almost three. 
bent over because you could not manage to 
hold yourself straight, literally caved in by the 
weight of the burden you carried on your 
back 


The examination began. You submitted pa- 
tiently. Few words were spoken. Doctor Ver- 
nier seemed set apart in a sort of brown study. 

I waited for his words, his encouragement, 
his strong comfort, his hopefulness. The mo- 
ments passed until gradually it began to seem 
as if his gestures were too measured, his voice 
too much a monotone, his eyes too cool. But 
I brushed aside my vague uneasiness. Surely in 
a minute he would step out of this scientific 
isolation into the role of warm humanitarian. 

Finally, telling me to dress you, he went to 
his desk and began writing. The rigid set of his 
back should have warned me, but it was not 
until he came toward me, holding a letter, that 
I looked at his face and read there what I 
could no longer refuse to see—his cold, aloof 
rejection. 

“T have given you a letter to Doctor Boyer,” 
he said carefully, ‘“‘one of the best pediatri- 
cians in Paris. I have asked him to do what he 
can for the general state of your little boy’s 
health. He must be built up.” 

“Yes, doctor, of course. But after that? Do 
you think that eventually it will be possible to 
do something definite about the tumor?” 

“Doctor Boyer will be the best judge of 
that, madame.” 

“But Doctor Darbois of Grenoble told me 
that surgery was definitely a possibility in 
cases like this.” 

“Yes, yes, I know. But believe me, you will 
do better to let Doctor Boyer make that de- 
cision. I know Darbois only by reputation, of 


Life must always be a great adven- 
ture, withrisks onevery hand;aclear- 
sighted eye, amany-sided sympathy, 
a fine daring, an endless patience, are 
forever necessary to all good living. 


—HAVELOCK ELLIS: 
Dance of Life 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
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course. I don’t know if he is given to rash 
promises ——” He let his voice trail off. “But 
first’’—he handed me the letter—‘‘take this 
to Doctor Boyer and see what he can do about 
building up this young fellow a bit.” And with 
fine automatic abandon he patted your head. 

I was dumfounded, unable to hide my bit- 
ter disappointment, incapable of saying an- 
other word. Mechanically I took your hand. 
“Come, Olivier, we’re going home now,” I 
told you. 

We were on the crowded street. Taxis 
honked, cars sped by, hurrying pedestrians 
jostled us, and for a moment I stood in a daze, 
unable to think which way to turn, right or 
left. Never suspecting with what utter faith I 
had taken you to him, Doctor Vernier had 
washed his hands of us. 

We must turn right at the corner 

He didn’t believe you could be cured. Have 
we passed the bus stop 

He thought I was insane even to imagine 
that you could ever be normal. 

Yes, it is the No. 22 bus I must take 











Later your father found out that it was 
quite true. Doctor Vernier didn’t believe you 
could possibly be cured, and so with royal in- 
difference, without even asking to see you 
again, he had turned his back and closed the 
door in our face. 

I did as he suggested, though, and took you 
to Doctor Boyer, who looked after your gen- 
eral health for over a year and a half. Cer- 
tainly that was important and beneficial, but 
what use could even the best of care be 
against the tumor that grew and grew until it 
now covered your back like a thick mattress? 

All during the time that he took care of you 
Doctor Boyer never once talked of the future, 
or of possible surgery. So assiduously did he 
evade my hopeful questions that I finally 
stopped asking them altogether. 

Again and again I told myself that I must be 
patient and wait until the three years that Doc- 
tor Darbois had indicated were passed. Then 
[! would face Doctor Boyer with an ulti- 
matum: either he would find me a surgeon 
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prepared to undertake an operation orTy 
take you back to Doctor Darbois in Grey 

In the meantime Paris began to arous 
from the torpor of its long occupation 
Germans, and the ways of outward nor 
returned. Your grandparents were back 
Algiers. More and more old friends and 
tions of your father’s and mine had come 
into our lives. 

Ironically enough, I found the endles 
always unspoken compassion, the 
smiles that I saw in the eyes of those I had 
known and loved, harder to accept than 
found the open pity and criticism in our 
village. There I had had no one to talk to 
here I could talk to no one, for even aj 
those closest to me I could not find the fai 
echo of my hopes for you. 


Tu: size and extent of your tumor was | 
ing it more and more difficult to find 
with which to dress you. Yet in spite of 
deformity you had a grace and distin 
with your fine chiseled face, your high 
head and deep-set blue eyes, your expre 
mouth and your frank open smile. A cui 
mixture of thoughtful gravity and child s 
nocence seemed to light your face. And) 
by gesture or look did you reveal the fai 
sign of humiliation or hidden shame 
though your deformity misshaped yo: 
body, its weight never seemed to touch 
spirit. Looking at you, I often felt that 
head was a stranger to the body which ca 
it. For this I never ceased to be grateful. 

You were well past your fourth birt 
when I decided that the moment for a 
had finally come. At the beginning of M 
we were due for a visit to Doctor Boyer, 
this time I determined to be silent no lon 

““How do you find him this time, De 
Boyer?” 

““Much stronger. Decidedly stronger it 
ery respect.” 

“And his tumor?” 

“Yes, of course. The tumor is alway: 
same.” 

“Have you come to any decision a 
treating it?” 

“You know, of course, that it is except 
ally large.” 

“Yes, doctor, I know. But I would lik 
find a surgeon now who would unde 
remove it. Have you any suggestions?” 

It was awkward for Doctor Boyer this t 
since he could not evade my direct questi 
He hesitated. “I know of one man,” he 
finally, “who might be capable of such a 
cate operation, but unfortunately he gav 
his practice six months ago. You could go 
see him, however. He might at least give y, 
an opinion.” 

I felt a cold fury that after a year andah 
the best he could do was recommend a do 
who was no longer practicing. 

Still I dared not neglect any possibility, s 
made an appointment with Doctor Jeansorf 
found a small, pinched little man wearing 
rosette of the Legion of Honor, terribly ec 
scious of his eminence, or at least of the er 
nent titles he bore. And his first words ct 
vinced me that he was no different from | 
rest. 

“But this is monstrous, madame.” { 

“IT know,” I said coldly, “I have been t¢ 
that before.” Js this why you think I ca K 
added to myself. To hear it again from you! 

Speaking carefully to hide my anger, 
asked, “Do you think it’s operable, doctor 

“Well, yes, one could always try an opé) 
tion, but frankly it would be an extrem() 
risky business.” i 

“Would you be willing to undertake it?” ; 

“T certainly wouldn’t be happy about 
The chances of a fatal hemorrhage are 
great in a tumor of this size. Still, if you ask 
me a 

“And if you tried,” I cut in bluntly, “wh 
do you think would be your chances of $ 
cess?”” 

“That I cannot possibly tell you. As I say. 
would be a very great risk. But if you insist 
suppose I could chance it.” 

No, I thought. J don’t want you to chance 
Doctor Jeanson. You are too lukewarm, andt 
afraid, not for Olivier but for yourself and yé 
own precious SUCCESS. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 93 
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Feel what’s happened! More lather...gentler 


lather...kinder to your hair and scalp! 


new Wye Ln 


First thing youll notice about new, im- much softer your hair feels . and yet 
proved White Rain is more lather. Not how easily and naturally your wave 
just some more lather, but loads more of springs back into place. And New White 
the richest, gentlest lather that ever ca- Rain improves on everything this famous 
ressed your scalp. Makes you sure won- shampoo was famous for . . . like leaving 
derful things will happen to your hair . your hair sunshine bright, manageable, 
and they do. fresh as a spring breeze. Because it’s a new 
When you comb, take special note how formula developed especially for you . .. 
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Barbecue the Wesson way...make 
jiffy sauce and |-minute dressing “= 





AMERICA’S FAVORITE Salad Oil and Liquid Shortening 


Wesson Oil 
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Easier, indoors or outdo, 

...pour Wesson Oil for 

fresh-tasting sauces 
and salads 


fw 
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You make the lightest, freshest salad d 
ing in just IJ minute with pure, de 
Wesson Oil. It dresses fresh greens li 
to taste best with spicy barbecued 
It suits your family best because yo 
season it to please them. 


For fresh, savory barbecue sauce 
pour Wesson Oil and save the fu 
measuring and melting solid fat. 
save money, too, when you make 
own. And where could you ever b 
sauce or salad dressing to equal the f 
of yours— freshly made. Give your b 
cues a real headstart to compliments 
delicate Wesson Oil. There’s no 
fresher salad oil in all the world! 


WESSON 1-MINUTE FRENCH DRESS 


1 teaspoon salt 

V2 teaspoon sugar 

V4 teaspoon pepper 
‘V2 teaspoon paprika 





Y4 cup vinegar 

34 cup Wesson Oil 
Combine and shake well in covered jar. § . 
again before serving. Makes 1 cup. I] hi 
this light, tempting dressing over your f " 
ite tossed greens or mixed vegetable salé " 
or try this enticing variation: : 
p aN 
Blue Cheese French Dressing it 
To % cup Wesson French Dressing aj) 
tablespoons crumbled Blue Cheese. He 
aNd 
Bl 
WESSON JIFFY BARBECUE SAU(®),: 
42 cup Wesson Oil a 
34 cup chopped onion pt 
34 cup tomato ketchup a 


34 cup water 

V3 cup lemon juice 

3 tablespoons sugar 

3 tablespoons Worcestershire s| 
2 tablespoons prepared musta 
2 teaspoons salt 

Vy teaspoon pepper 












Cook onion tll soft in hot Wesson Oil. 
remaining ingredients. Simmer 15 mir 
Enough sauce to baste and serve w 
chickens. Also good with hamburgers 
dogs and other favorites. 


For Barbecuing Chicken Outdoors: | 
sauce on halves of broiler chickens I 
and during broiling. Broil 30 to 45 mi 
—12 to 14 inches from coals. Start 
inside of chicken down facing coals and 
to finish with skin side down. Serve 
remaining sauce. 


For Barbecuing Chicken Indoors: Brush | 
on chicken as above and broil 30 to 45) 
utes, 5 to 7 inches from heat. Start witl/ 
side down on rack and turn to finish \ 


skin side up. | 
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fi CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90 
. jit when I left this office it was with a far 
-fent feeling than I had had leaving Doctor 
er’s office two years ago. For this time 
ind was made up. 
> had had enough of Paris doctors and 
+ weak timid fears. We would have noth- 
rther to do with these little men who 
defeated in advance by their own doubts. 
> would return to the one voice that had 
vigorous and hopeful and bold. We 
d go back to Grenoble to Doctor Dar- 
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ce or twice during the two years we had 
in Paris I had mentioned to your father 
H ) fall else failed I wanted to take you back 
)/octor Darbois. But I don’t think he ever 
(me very seriously, largely because it 
h + occurred to him that all else could pos- 
, fail in Paris, the center of the best medi- 
ejuljnowledge and skill in France. 
ur father was away on a business trip the 
saw Doctor Jeanson, but I resolved to 
o him about Doctor Darbois as soon 
came home. 
__ \yas therefore on the point of opening the 
“ct at dinner his first evening back when 
denly he said, “By the way, do you re- 
: ¢ber that Doctor Darbois we went to in 


ete ett 


\ 





oble?” 
‘Vokes up, startled. ““Do I remember him? 
if course. In fact, I was just going to talk 
a | 
4 eard this afternoon quite by chance that 
is dead.” 
“Mead. Oh, no!” 
ly har father nodded sadly. ““He died in a 
\\duentration camp.” 
f dh, how dreadful,’ I whispered. ““When? 
4G long ago?” 
t the beginning of April i in °44.” 
i Yould barely find my voice. “But that was 
lta few days after we saw him.” I buried my 
yin my hands. “It’s too horrible. Too un- 
| able.” 
ur father said softly, “‘Unfortunately he 
not the only one.” 
Jould only nod in silence. 
Yynat was the good of telling him that for 
1 years I had pinned my hopes and faith on 
d man? 
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as now cut adrift from all anchors, 
dering with no idea where to turn next. 
while I was still reeling from shock and 
)pointment a new dilemma, also medical, 
nted itself and with it, ironically enough, 
'B} a fresh hope. 
elyne, who was now in the first grade at 
| 1, came home one afternoon with a slight 
/ erature and sore throat. The next morn- 
_fner chest was covered with spots. Re- 
intly, because I had sworn to have nothing 
Th Ne r to do with Doctor Boyer, I phoned 
. He diagnosed it, as I suspected, as mea- 
and urged me particularly to keep you 
i lly isolated, since he feared that even 
iA ! ost normal of children’s diseases might 
Ht op complications in your case. 
it despite our strictest precautions you 
> up a week later with a high fever. Again 
‘ed Doctor Boyer, only to find he was out 
wn. 
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iEW of no other doctor but Vernier, and 
zh the memory of his shabby, indifferent 
nent of us was still very bitter I was pre- 
1 to swallow my pride and call him any- 
¢| when by a rare coincidence one of my 
(jds happened to telephone. Hearing my 
_ffacted voice, she naturally asked what the 
, #ple was, and when I told her she said, 
been meaning to tell you. I heard a few 
's ago of a splendid young doctor, a gen- 
‘practitioner, who lives right near you. 
ys;!) don’t you phone him?” 
didn’t hesitate for a moment. 
jy said he would come right away. 
i) SOON as he arrived I hurried him to your 
, by now thoroughly alarmed at your 
eh a | fever, which was far higher than Eve- 

's had been at her sickest. 

/wasn’t until he pulled back the bedcovers 
i}Kamine you that I realized I had, in my 
04 cupation with your temperature, com- 
\ ly forgotten to warn him about the tumor. 
wi! heart froze. Now it would begin again. 

| same words—*But this is monstrous, 
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madame.” And then the questions. And in his 
eyes | would see the familiar mixture of pity 
and defeat until finally there would be the 
same pious hope expressed totally without 
conviction. 

But Doctor Sagny pursued his examination 
in silence, and when he’d finished he pulled the 
covers up and smiled at you, the most natural 
warm, friendly smile in the world. 

I looked at him searchingly. He was a man 
of about forty, tall, well proportioned, with a 
face so youthful that it seemed to sparkle with 
merriment. 


H. turned to me. ‘As soon as the rash 
breaks out his fever will go down,” he said. “‘I 
find everything quite normal. There are no 
complications.” 

We left the room. Outside the door he 
turned to me. ‘‘What exactly is the tumor?” 

“A lymphangioma.” 

“Yes, that’s what I thought.’’ He returned 
at once to the immediate problem. “You 
mustn’t be disturbed by this fever. We often 
see high temperatures like this at the outset of 
measles.” 

That was all. Not another word about the 
tumor! 

He came back the next day, and the day 
after that. Two weeks later Giliane followed 
you and Evelyne with her sore throat and 
rash, so he came back again. In fact, for a 
period of over six weeks he seemed to be in 
and out of the house almost daily. 

Not once did he ask me another question 
about the tumor. Nothing in his behavior to- 
ward you ever indicated that there was the 
slightest difference between you and your sis- 
ters. He treated you all with a patience and 
warm gaiety to which you responded enthusi- 
astically. 

For my part I could only marvel at what 
had happened since he first came into our 
house. For with his coming I found, when | 
expected it least and needed it most, the simple 
solid friendship and support which I had 
hoped for from Doctor Vernier. Quite nat- 
urally then it was to him, to Doctor Sagny, a 
modest general practitioner, that I turned 
finally for the medical help and guidance 
which had been refused me everywhere else. 

It happened one day when he came to see 
Giliane. On impulse, just as he was leaving, I 
asked if he had a moment to come into the 
living room and talk to me. 

“For the last six weeks you have come here 
very regularly,” | began. ‘““The children are de- 





voted to you and I believe you are fond of 
them, especially of Olivier.” 

“Tam very fond of Olivier,” he said simply, 
“but believe me there is not the least element 
of pity in my feelings for him.” 

“I know, and I can’t possibly tell you how 
grateful I am to you for that. We have talked 
very little, Doctor Sagny, about his tumor, but 
I somehow feel you must know that I have ev- 
ery hope of seeing him completely cured.” 

“Tam glad you have that hope, madame.” 

“Does that mean you share it?” 

“T do indeed.” 

I felt something stirring in me, like an old 
grandfather’s clock starting up when its 
heavy pendulum has been set in motion. 

“IT need your help, Doctor Sagny.” 

“T will do anything I can for you.” 

“Find me a surgeon who believes as you 
and I do, and who will be willing to act ac- 
cording to his conviction even if it means tak- 
ing a risk.” 

There was a short silence while Doctor 
Sagny studied me, measured my words. Then 
he said quietly, “You can count on me.” 

I stood up. Somehow I felt the need to move, 
to release my sudden invigoration. 

“It will not be easy,”’ I said finally. ‘I have 
had nothing but discouragement and rejec- 
tion.” 

“T know.” 

“But with you it will be different. You will 
know where to look. And your own faith will 
be infectious. You will find the right person.” 

“Tam touched by your confidence,” he said. 

‘Perhaps,’ I suggested, “‘to spare Olivier’s 
going from doctor to doctor we might take 
pictures of his back.” 

“An excellent suggestion. That way we will 
at once weed out the timid ones who would be 
put off by the size and extent of his growth.” 

“Surely there will be some who won’t be 
put off?” 

“T will find one for us, and for Olivier. I 
guarantee it.” 

“T don’t know how to thank you,” I began. 

But he brushed that aside. “You are going 
to the seashore in June, I believe.” 

“That’s right.” 

“When you return in the fall I shall take you 
and Olivier to the surgeon.” 

We shook hands. I looked squarely at him. 
In his face there was no sign, not the least 
shadow, of doubt. 


We had rented a house in Normandy for 
the summer. Surrounded by a garden, it stood 


“What young man do you see for Princess Margaret of England?” 
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at the end of a remote strip of land overlook- 
ing the sea. 

The first month we spent peacefully dividing 
our time between the house and the beach, 
which, since it was still early June, was entirely| 
deserted. 

But one day early in July as we went down 
the steps to the beach I stopped abruptly, 
caught my breath and stared down at the 
stretch of sand below me. There were people! 
They had invaded our quiet corner, 

Puzzled by my sudden immobility, Evelyne, 
who had run on ahead, called to me, ‘““Come 
on, maman. What are you waiting for?” 

“T have a stone in my sandal,” I called back, 
and shook my foot vigorously, pretending to 
try to dislodge the stone, ashamed of my feel- 
ing of fear and chagrin. 

Janine undressed you. You stood in your 
little bathing suit which we had designed and 
had made specially so that you could get the 
most possible benefit from the sun and salt 
water, and at the same time hide the tumor 
as effectively as possible. The top, which coy- 
ered your back completely, was of two shades 
of blue, dark at the bottom and lighter at the 
top. 

I had thought it made your deformity less 
noticeable, but as I looked at you this morn- 
ing it seemed dreadfully apparent. 

I glanced around. People were staring at 
you. How they stared, Olivier! 

I stood up. Taking your hand, I began walk- 
ing with you toward the water. Evelyne and 
Giliane joined us, and I felt proud—very 
proud of you children who were mine. Sud- 
denly as we walked, a wave of love for all 
three of you engulfed me. I clung to that until 
there was no place for anything else. With 
complete naturalness then we walked together, 
your hand in mine, past the staring eyes. 

I had to forget those stares, so that you 
could forget them with me. 


Axo you did. You became so accustomed to 
running on the beach, playing in the sand, 
that no one paid any attention to you. 

Until one evening, toward the end of Au- 
gust, you came to me, your face stricken, your 
eyes full of entreaty. ‘‘A little boy told me to- 
day I was a hunchback,” you said. 

My heart beat furiously. It was the first 
time anyone had spoken the words to you. 

Forcing myself to answer quietly, casually, 
in the most detached tone possible, I said, 
**Oh? Where was that? On the beach?” 

“No, on the street.” 

I nodded. “Very often there are naughty 
little boys who say things like that when they 
aren’t true at all. You know it isn’t true, 
don’t you, Olivier? You know you’re not a 
hunchback.” 

“Then why did that boy say it?” 

“Perhaps because he was naughty. Or 
maybe because he really thought you were a 
hunchback. But he was wrong. A hunchback 
has bent bones. What you have is a little extra 
fat on your back. It’s not the same thing at 
all, and it can be taken off quite easily.” 

‘But they already have tried to take it off,” 
you said. ““You told me that’s why I have 
those scars.” 

“You were too little when they tried, Olivier. 
And it wasn’t very well done. In any case, it 
was very wrong of that little boy to say that to 
you, and if anyone ever says it again you just 
tell them it’s not true.” 

You nodded. “That’s right. Vl tell them. 
I'll tell them it’s not true. ’m not a hunchback 
at all.” 

A hard shadow crossed your face, the deter- 
mined glimmer of someone ready to fight but 
knowing at the outset that he can’t win. 

To see that tragic expression on your small 
boy’s face was almost more than I could bear. 
Still | managed to smile. ‘As a matter of fact, 
Olivier,” I said lightly, ** 
you could manage to move some of that extra 
fat from your back to your arms and legs. 
They’re far too thin.” 

“IT can’t help it,” you began. But you 
smiled a little because you knew I was teasing 
and you knew I couldn’t possibly tease you 
about something like that if it had been 
really serious. After all, what was a little extra 
fat? 

This time you would forget. 
time? And the time after that? 


But the next 


I'd be awfully glad if 
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EVEN iF YOU 
BRUSH YOUR TEETH 
ONLY ONCE A DAY 


Colgate 


Dental Cream 
Gives The Surest 
Protection 
All Day Long! 





Brushing For Brushing, It’s The Surest 
Protection Ever Offered By Any Tooth- 
paste! Because Only Colgate’s—Of All 
Leading Toothpastes—Contains Gardol* 


To Guard Against Tooth Decay 
Longer—Stop Bad Breath Instantly! 


ASK YOUR DENTIST HOW OFTEN 
YOU SHOULD BRUSH YOUR TEETH! 


But remember! Even if you brush only 
once a day, Colgate Dental Cream gives 
the surest protection all day long! Gardol, 
Colgate’s wonderful new decay-fighter, 
forms an invisible shield around your teeth 
that won’t rinse off or wear off all day! 
And Colgate’s stops bad breath instantly 
in 7 out of 10 cases that originate in the 
mouth! Fights tooth decay 12 hours or 
more! Clinical tests showed the greatest 
reduction in decay in toothpaste history! 


*Colgate’s Trade 


Mark For S 
N-Lauroyl Sarcosinate 


dium 





Every Time You Use It... New Colgate’s 
CLEANS YOUR BREATH Whileit 
GUARDS YOUR TEETH! 
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Two days later Doctor Sagny phoned from 
Paris to say he thought he had found the sur- 
aoe 

“If | were in danger I would entrust my life 
to him,”’ he told me. 

And you, Olivier, were in danger. 

We cut our vacation short and returned to 
the city. 


Doctor Sagny came to call for us in his car. 
It was a lovely, cool early-autumn day, and 
driving down the Champs Elysées, around the 
Place de la Concorde toward the Madeleine, | 
felt absurdly as if we were off on a little lark in- 
stead of on our way to the long-awaited ap- 
pointment with the surgeon that Doctor 
Sagny had found for us. I don’t know whether 
it was because I was unconsciously buttressing 
myself against another disappointment, or be- 

cause I already felt launched on the first step 
of our road to your recovery, that I felt so 
peaceful and gay. 

By chance Doctor Durieux was just going 
into his office as Doctor Sagny stopped his car 
in front of the door. As the two men shook 
hands warmly I had a fleeting instant to study 
Doctor Durieux. He was young, of medium 
height, wearing a well-cut dark gray flannel 
suit; his short-cropped black hair accentuated 
his roughhewn features; a flashing smile re- 
vealed very white teeth. 

Doctor Sagny introduced us. We shook 
hands. His gray eyes looked squarely at me 
and then, as his gaze shifted to you, I saw his 
face soften for a moment before, gravely, he 
shook your hand too. 

Everything about Doctor Durieux’s move- 
ments as he led us into the building and to his 
office was measured, but behind his quiet con- 
trol I seemed to sense the dynamic vigor of 
youth and ardor. 

He examined you deftly and _ finished 
quickly, sending you out of the office then 
with his pretty nurse to play in the waiting 
room. 

As soon as the door closed behind you he 
spoke. “‘I feel quite certain, madame, that sur- 
gery is possible.’ He turned to Doctor Sagny. 
“You feel it, too, don’t you, Daniel?” 

“As strongly as I dare,” Doctor Sagny, an- 
swered, “not being a surgeon myself.” 

Doctor Durieux swung around in his chair, 
opened a file drawer from the cabinet behind 
his desk, and, after a moment, pulled out a 
photograph and an X ray which he handed to 
me. 

“Here, madame, is a lymphangioma which 
had been growing steadily for eighteen months 
on the face of a two-year-old girl. It had 
begun in her eye socket. All the best sur- 
geons refused to operate for fear of an uncon- 
trollable hemorrhage. I injected the arteries of 
the child’s face and skull with a substance that 
made it possible to take these X rays. They 
showed clearly that a hemorrhage was not 
nearly as great a danger as had been supposed. 
After seeing them, one of the finest eye doc- 
tors in Paris agreed to work with me to save 
the little girl, We operated with complete 
success. The tumor has never grown back. Of 
course your little boy’s case is entirely differ- 
ent. Iam only showing you these photographs 
to point out that ten years ago an operation 
such as the one performed on this little girl 
would have been out of the question. And the 
same is true in Olivier’s case. I am certain that 
he must be cperated on, and I know that the 
chances of success are far greater today than 
they would have been even two or three years 
ago.” 

“Would you be willing to chance the oper- 
ation, Doctor Durieux?”’ 


A WOULD be, yes, madame, without hesita- 
tion. I need hardly tell you, of course, how 
serious this case is. It’s certainly the largest 
lymph tumor I have ever seen.’ He looked 
at Doctor Sagny, who nodded in agreement. 
“So there’s no blinking at the fact that surgery 
will be and very difficult for the boy. 
say, less so nowadays. With penicillin 
almost no risk of infection, and with 
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the new closed-circuit anesthesia we have a 
much greater margin of security for long, com- 
plicated operations. If you should decide to go 
ahead I would like to write to Doctor Toussus 
in Lyon and get all the details of the first oper- 
ations. Then we can redo the whole history of 


the case and have all the details of operative 
and postoperative reactions to guide us.” 

{ looked at Doctor Durieux. How unbeliey- 
ably simple and natural were these words that 
I had waited for four years to hear. To me, 
insulated by my persistent euphoria, it seemed 
impossible that he could have spoken other- 
wise. 

L asked, ‘‘When may I bring my husband to 
talk to you, doctor?” 

“Why don’t we say in a week? By that time 
I should have heard from Doctor Toussus and 


you will have had a chance to think it Over 


yourself.” 

“Thank you, doctor,” I said. But at that 
moment there seemed nothing further to think 
over. 





A WILLOW CHILD 


By PAUL ENGLE 


The image of this child would 
be that willow 

Rooted in water, the red bark in 
air, 

And when she falls asleep, her 
proper pillow 

Would be that creek bank. 
Green would be her hair. 

For she moves lightly as a living 
bough 

Blowing leeward on a leaf-light 
foot, 

Yet when she stands still, in 
the instant now 

Grows down into the earth like 
a deep root. 


For she becomes each natural 
thing she touches: 

Patting a horse, her stern hoof 
paws the ground. 

She turns as stolid as a stone 
she clutches. 

One dusk she climbed that 
willow. and we found 

When the wind merged them, 
that we could not see 


If tree became a child, or child 
a tree. 





It wasn’t until the evening when I talked to 
your father that the sense of well-being I had 
enjoyed all day began to give way to a feeling 
of unreality. 

You were almost five years old. During all 
your life I had struggled to keep my hope for 
your cure alive, despite disappointments, set- 
backs and moments of utter despair. I had 
sworn to risk your life if necessary, but now, 
with the moment finally at hand, I found my- 
self afraid and unsure. Had I been too easily 
swayed by Doctor Durieux’s dynamic convic- 
tions? Had I clutched blindly at his boldness 
and his quiet strength? 

When your father and I went to see Doctor 
Durieux a week later I was determined to be 
on my guard, tomakean unemotional, rational 
judgment. I would study every action, evalu- 
ate each gesture, weigh the simplest words of 
this man to whom I was proposing to entrust 
your life. 

I looked at him with cold, almost unfriendly 
eyes as he opened his door to admit us. But as 
he began talking clearly and concisely to your 
father, telling him what he had told me earlier, 
I felt myself being warmed despite my resolu- 
tions by his warm confidence. 

Your father listened carefully to what he 
had to say. ‘Do you feel certain,’ he asked 
finally, “of being able to remove the tumor en- 
tirely? Because I personally don’t see how we 
can subject Olivier to further surgery if the 
tumor is going to keep growing the way it did 
last time.” 

Doctor 
squarely. “ 


looked at 
monsieur, 


Durieux 
Frankly, 


your father 
I see no other 
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solution for your son except surgery.” Hei 

waited a moment before continuing. “As ] 
have explained both to you and to your wife, 
our chances for a complete success today are 
far greater than they would have been a few 
years ago. Apart from that I cannot possibly 
give you any guarantees except to say that if| 
we succeed at all we should succeed well] 
enough for the boy to develop normally.” 


1 AM sure, Doctor Durieux,” I said, “that 
Olivier’s best chance for a normal future lies) 
in your hands.” § | 

Even as I said the words I was amazed a 
the complete conviction with which I had| 
spoken them. No amount of wariness on my 
part could alter the basic fact. I trusted this} 
man. I trusted him implicitly. 

He looked at me. “I believe, madame, mo 
sincerely that your son has a good chance of} 
being completely cured.” i 

“For Olivier,” I said, “no amount of suffer-) 
ing endured now could possibly compare to 
the endless suffering he would have if he were 
forced to live out his life as a deformed crip- 
ple.” 

“How many operations do you think it will} 
take, Doctor Durieux?” your father asked. 

“Three, perhaps four, perhaps even five.” 
He moved his gaze from your father’s face to 
mine. Three, four, five, | repeated the numbers 
silently. And little beads of perspiration broke 
out on my forehead. 

“It’s ghastly,” your father murmured, 

‘‘Four or five operations —— i 

‘Perhaps only three,” Doctor Durieux said) 
quietly. ‘‘Naturally I can’t be more explicit un-} 
til after the first one when I have seen just how 
the tumor is actually placed, what muscles and 
tendons are involved, how much operative re-| 
sistance he has.” | 

To your father I said, “After all, it’s not the 
number of operations that count. It’s the final 
result.” | 

I turned to Doctor Durieux. “I shall try in} 
every way,” I said, ‘‘with every means at myj 
command to help Olivier through this ors 
deal.” 

“Your energy and support will be my most 
valuable asset, madame,” Doctor Durie " 
said. He smiled—a warm, almost conspirato 
rial, sort of smile. 

I smiled back at him. 

And as we looked at each other I knew that 
we had sealed a pact between us. 
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Late that night after many hours of talk 
your father agreed to go ahead with the opera 
tions. He tried to make me believe that the de 
cision was his alone, that I had not unduly in 
fluenced him, that he shared the responsibilit 
equally with me. But looking at him, I kne 
that he was beset by doubts, that I had per 
suaded him by the force of my own convic 
tion. Though he would never by word or ges 
ture reproach me, I felt I could not evade the 
ultimate responsibility for what happened. 

We set the date for three weeks later, since 
Doctor Durieux needed the time for furthe 
X rays and various blood tests. 

It was the beginning for me of three infernal 
weeks. On all sides I found myself surrounded 
by reproaches. I had acted in a headstrong 
way, choosing to entrust your life to an un 
known general surgeon instead of to an emi 
nent specialist. What did Doctor Durieux 
really have to recommend him? Why, among 
all the surgeons in Paris, was I insisting on this 
comparatively obscure young man? 

Over and over I would ask myself, Have | 
the wisdom to make this decision ? I am twenty- 
six years old. Have I the right to take such a re- 
sponsibility ? Am I really capable of judging 
this doctor ? What if all my beliefs are just a 
figment of my overstimulated imagination } 
Have I simply seized at the first doctor who 
hasn't said no ? 

The telephone would ring, and always the 
conversation seemed the same. 

“T hear Olivier is to be operated on,” a voice 
would say. 
“Yes, that’s right.” 

““Who is going to do it?” 

*“A Doctor Durieux.” 

“T haven’t heard of him. 
course?” 

“No, a general surgeon.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 96 


| 
| 
| 
A specialist, ol! 
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‘But who recommended him?” 

‘My doctor.” 

“The one who lives near you?” 

“Yes, Doctor Sagny.” 

“But don’t you think you should have some 
further word than just the recommendation of 
your family doctor?” 

“TI have confidence in Doctor Durieux. 
That’s the main thing.” 

“Yes, I know, but mere confidence isn’t 
enough. You should know every detail of the 
man’s history—where he was trained, what he 
has done, is he connected with a medical 
school.” 

“I know these things. They are what make 
me sure he’s a good doctor.” 

“Even so, wouldn’t you feel safer with 
someone better known—a specialist in the 
field?” 

One day, when my patience for these end- 
less questions was almost at an end, I snapped, 
“It’s all very well to keep talking about spe- 
cialists. When you have stomach trouble you 
go to a stomach specialist. When you break 
your leg you go to a bone specialist. For 
Olivier there is no such person. There are no 
lymphangioma specialists. And as for the fa- 
mous professors and surgeons, I certainly 
have not had an embarrassment of choice 
there.” I stopped, breathless from this unex- 
pected outburst. Then, more quietly, | went 
on, “Except for Doctor Darbois, whose mem- 
ory I cherish, I have not seen another man 
with the courage to risk surgery for Olivier. 
Doctor Durieux not only 


has that courage, but he has UPAR 


faith and integrity as well. woth Nosed Domed eet 
These seem to me more im- 
portant attributes than the 
doubtful one of being called 
a famous specialist.” 

I did, however, yield to 
your grandparents’ insist- 
ence by asking one of my 
cousins who was a young 
intern in surgery to find out 
what he could about Doc- 
tor Durieux’s reputation 
among his own profession. 

He came to see me a few days later. 

“Well?” I asked. 

“J don’t know. The reactions are rather 
mixed. They say he’s quite cocky, that he 
seems to think there’s nothing he can’t do. I 
didn’t get the impression he’s very well liked.” 

“Oh? Not well liked by whom?” 

““By other doctors.” 

“Could that be jealousy?” 

He shrugged. “‘Heaven knows there’s plenty 
of it in this profession.” 

‘But what do they say about Doctor Durieux 
as a surgeon?” 

“Very skillful. But sometimes a bit too au- 
dacious.” 

I called up Doctor Sagny then and told him 
frankly what my cousin had reported. 

“Tm not surprised,” he chuckled. ‘‘Durieux 
is not very patient with the medical hierarchy. 
Naturally the old guard aren’t very partial to 
him.” 

“That’s what I thought—or rather what I 
hoped.” 

“Believe me, this is a brilliant young man,” 
Doctor Sagny said. ‘‘He’s doing researches 
now which will undoubtedly make him one of 
the leading vascular-cardio surgeons of France 
someday. A great many people are jealous of 
him. And with reason. He’s a remarkable 
man. And besides, you don’t think I’d have 
made the choice lightly, do you? Knowing 
how I feel about Olivier.” 


doesn’t 


tired. 


So the argument that I had used to myself 
over and over again in defense of Durieux was 
true. They were jealous of him. And this very 
jealousy confirmed the instinctive feeling | 
had always had—despite my uneasiness and 
my fears; confirmed my confidence in the in- 
tegrity and worth of the man. 

Suddenly in my relief at having my doubts 
resolved I felt ashamed at having for a mo- 
ment thought that Sagny could in his wisdom 
and understanding have chosen anything but 
wisely for us. 

Now finally my mind was made up. With 
my eyes open, I was prepared to take the full 
responsibility for my decision. 





Whenever a man encoun- 
ters a woman ina mood he 
understand, he 
wants to know if she is 


—GEORGE JEAN NATHAN: 
The Autobiography of an Attitude 
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The day that we were to go to the labor). 
for your blood tests I knew I could walt® 
longer to tell you what lay in store for yo 

Telling you that we were going to do 4g 
rand, we set off together. 

On the bus you asked where we were g 

“We're going to the clinic, Olivier, to 
some tests made.” 

Your eyes darkened in suspicion. 
kind of tests?” 


se 


Nore to worry about,” I said q 
“They'll take a little drop of blood from 
finger or your ear lobe.” 

“What for?” 

“To see how fast your blood coagu 
That means they want to be sure that i 
have a wound it will heal over quickly. D 
Durieux has asked us to have this test 

‘Is he the one that Doctor Sagny took] 
his car to see?” 

“That’s right.” 

‘Is he going to operate on me?” you a 
your voice full of curiosity. 

““Yes, Olivier, he is. To take all that 
extra fat off your back.” 

“So no one can ever call me a hunch 
any more?” 

“That’s it exactly, darling. You’re goi i 
look just like every other little boy.” bs 

“‘When will he operate on me?” 

“In about two weeks.” 

“Will it hurt very much?” B 





“The operation itself won’t hurt at it 
They'll give you something to make you e 
ude 


and you won't feel 
thing. Afterward you 
be a little uncomfor) fe 
but I don’t think mt 
mind that too much.” 
“Why will I be undp 
fortable afterward?” pin 
“Think, Olivier. Vip” 
you cut your finger it | 
the most at the very} 
ment it happens, dojie*? 
(Alfred A. Knopf) it?” mu 
SAV/ES022 mil 
“Well, that hurt {ge 
won't feel at all beg vit 
you'll be asleep. But after you cut your fir 
a few hours later, it still twitches and s| 
a little bit.” a 
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“And that’s the way it will Pe wit 
back?” 

“Yes, except the cut on your back will) 

little bigger, so it might hurt a bit more.) 


I’m sure you'll stand it very well.” i 
You thought it over for a moment. “ff! 
they take it a// off?” ad 


I had promised myself to be absolutely | tat 
est with you, knowing it was the only wif! ) 
could hope to gain and keep your confid al 
“They may not be able to take it all off 7 
operation. But in the end they will anqgp 
you'll have left is the scars.” I looked dir! 
at you then and very soberly asked, “Ate 
willing, Olivier, to have the operation?” nd 

“Yes, maman. Vm willing.” la 

“I’m glad you are,” I said. zm 

“Will you stay with me?” 

“Of course, darling.” th 

“Will you sleep right at the hospital?’ 

‘‘All the time you're there, I will be too) 

“You won't go away at all?” t 

“Not at all. You'll see, Olivier, we'll 
lots of things to amuse us.” 

“But what about Evelyne and Giliane? NT 

“They'll come and see you too.” ep 

“But what will they do without you?” #% 

I kissed you lightly on the forehead. “Yo RR 
a good little boy, Olivier, to think of them) m 
But Evelyne and Giliane will understand, rn 
sure, that I must be with you.” I reachec#F® 
and rang the bell, for the next bus stop 
ours, BE 

‘**How will they take that drop of blood fj" 


my finger?” ai 
“With a needle.”’ a 
“Won't that hurt?” im 


“A tiny little bit. But just for a mom u 
You're going to grit your teeth and not sé pi 
word and it will all be over in half a “a Fi 

“All right. VIL try.’ a 

“Olivier.” Qi 

“Yes, maman ?”’ Bi 
“Just remember that the things we rege’ 
want very much to do, we usually can do, 
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/ as the beginning, that day, of the enor- 
\)ffort of will I was to ask of you. 
Beeration was to be on October eighth, 
|: were to go into the hospital the night 
4 Lcalled Doctor Durieux on the morn- 
‘che seventh to ask what time he wanted 
ce there. 
ound five o’clock this afternoon,” he 
(And I'll stop by sometime during the 
az to see you.” 
\\at time will you operate?” 


: nine tomorrow morning.” 


























your clothes and mine, being careful 
© et nothing, your favorite toys, playing 
libooks for you, for me. 
father and your sisters treated you all 
ng with an unusual deference. They 
at you with respect, gentleness, pity 
ague fear. You felt this and took on the 
nnd detachment of the personage you'd 
ly become for them. 
dive o’clock we arrived at the small pri- 
yspital in Neuilly. The heavy iron-and- 
fs oor closed behind us. I felt myself turn 
& 
Ector Durieux has reserved a room for 
1,” I said to the nurse at the desk. 
), yes, the lymphangioma case.”’ Her ex- 
en di not change at the sight of you, a 
ve-year-old boy, standing bent over al- 
ttouble before her. ““Right this way,” she 


room was light and cheerful. You were 
A ted with everything, especially with the 
at you would sleep in the high wide bed 
, slept on the narrow cot at your feet. 
"Abacked your things, arranged your books 
ls on the shelf near your bed. Like all 
fin, you loved the cranks on the hospital 
at raised your head and knees, and kept 
ding that I crank you up, let you down, 
jou up again. In fact, you seemed to be 
ig it all hugely, and even when the nurse 
1 to take your temperature, paint your 
with Mercurochrome, put drops in 
ose, you submitted cheerfully. 
as soon as she’d gone you flooded me 
uestions. ‘““Why did she do all that, 
9°? ; 
plained as carefully as I could, for if we 
oing to exact an adult co-operation 















5 why, down to the last detail. 

= Mercurochrome that she put on your 
a disinfectant, Olivier, to kill any little 
¢ hat might be on your skin, so that when 
- Durieux operates the cut won’t be- 
nfected.”’ 

the nose drops?” you asked. “I haven’t 
old.” ; 

Hn I explained that these were to warm 
I ings against the cold of the anesthetic. 
t odded in understanding. 

¥ had dinner, I read to you for a while, 
nat eight-thirty I got you ready for the 
i! 

p are you going to do?”’ you asked. 

{ to bed too. I don’t want the light to 
,f/ou awake.” 

I< it’s too early for you, maman,” you 
ble. 


IN’T mind a bit. Besides, it will be good 
ft to get lots of sleep so I can be fresh to 
* «tra good care of you.”’ You looked at 
atefully. “Tomorrow I’ll ask them to 
i ne a little lamp so I can read a bit after 
‘| gone to sleep.” 

1 remind you,” you said firmly. ‘““You 
1 n’t have to go to sleep every night when 
}’s too early for you.”’ It was my turn to 
f ppreciatively at you. 

\ said good night cheerfully, and in a few 
!s | heard your regular breathing. I got 
} 2d. Doctor Durieux had promised to 
) but he hadn’t. It was almost nine-thirty. 
f half-asleep, half-awake state I found 
§ disappointed and vaguely worried that 
1 n’t come. 

» of a sudden I saw a ray of light, then a 
) tanding in the doorway. I sat up, startled. 
| n’t move, madame,” he whispered. 

} ctor Durieux!”’ 


He came quietly into the room. 

“T turned out the light so Olivier could get 
to sleep,’ I explained. : 

“That’s fine.”” He glanced over at your bed. 
“He seems very peaceful.” 

“So far he’s been perfectly calm.”’ 

“And you?” he asked. “You’re not too 
nervous?” 

I smiled feebly. 

“Believe me,” he said, ‘‘it’s going to be all 
right. I’m sure it’s going to be. You must have 
faith.” 

“But I have, absolute faith in you.” 

“And in Olivier,” he said quietly. “I'll see 
you at nine tomorrow. Try to sleep.’’ He shut 
the door silently behind him. 


To give me a little of his strength and cer- 
tainty this man had come halfway across Paris 
at ten o’clock at night. 

My sleep was a nightmare, the same awful 
dream I had had many times before. You were 
standing beside a high building on a pile of big 
stones. All of a sudden the building collapsed. 
Huge blocks of cement rained down on all 
sides of you. The noise was terrifying. You 
were surrounded, trapped, screaming for help. 
I tried to beat my way through the mountain- 
ous rubble and get to you. But just before I 
reached you a final block, larger than all the 
others, fell and demolished you. 

I woke up crying silently in the darkness. 

You slept on, breathing steadily. 

When next I woke it was light. I opened my 
eyes, blinking at the unfamiliar surroundings, 
at my narrow cot, your tall bed. The hospital! 
The operation! Today! 

It was seven o’clock. 

You didn’t stir. I looked at you, at your 
round cheek pressed against the pillow, at 
your toys around you in the bed. Such a little 
boy still. If you should die —— 

No! I could not allow myself to think. 

Evelyne and Giliane would be asleep at 
home, sleeping as you were, innocently. And 
in a few hours 

No, no. I mustn’t. I must think of some- 
thing else. Of Durieux last night. How good of 
him, how warmly kind. He was going to cut 
you open 

Stop! I would stop. 

You stirred. “Maman 

“Yes, darling, I’m right here.” 

As I got out of bed, as my feet touched the 
floor, I recovered my calm, the hard-as-steel 
calm reserved for great moments. 

You were not in the least apprehensive as I 
helped you wash and freshen up. I dressed 
myself carefully and arranged your covers 
neatly. We were both fresh and ready. And a 
ray of sunshine shone on your bed. 

I was making a house of cards, proud, as I 
reached eight floors, of this evidence of my 
control, when your father came. In your joy 
at seeing him you knocked over the cards. 

“Make another one, maman. Please make 
another.” 

I looked at your father. It was twenty min- 
utes of nine. In another hour you would be 
playing not with cards but with your life. 

I made another house for you. Three flights, 
four, five, six —— 

Suddenly the door swung open. A card fell, 
then another. The house of cards collapsed. 

My blood turned cold, and for the first time 
the color drained out of your face. 

A cart was wheeled in by an orderly, fol- 
lowed by a nurse. Behind them came the anes- 
thetist, already wearing his white robe and cap. 

I picked up the cards carefully and put them 
away. 

Doctor Sagny arrived, then Doctor Durieux. 

Surrounded by all these large-looking peo- 
ple you began to cry, ‘““What are they going to 








” 





do to me?” 

The anesthetist moved toward your bed. 

Doctor Sagny said cheerfully, “Just a little 
prick, Olivier. A shot, like the ones I’ve given 
you before.” 

But the tension in the atmosphere could not 
be dissipated even by Doctor Sagny’s easy 
words. The anesthetist swabbed your arm. 
You tried to pull it away. “I don’t want him to 
give me a shot!” 

“Olivier, dear, it won’t hurt if you just hold 
still?” 

“T don’t want it. I don’t want it!” 

Gently the nurse took your arm. 





“No! No!” 

I took your other hand. ‘Olivier, this is 
nothing at all. This is to make you go to sleep. 
It will all be over in a minute.”’ 

The needle was in your arm, the anesthetist 
probed for your vein. You screamed. How 
you screamed! 

I felt a hand on my shoulder. Durieux’s. 
“Pl see you later.’” And he was gone. 

Over your terrified shrieks I tried to make 
my voice heard. “‘Olivier, it’s all right, darling. 
No one’s going to hurt you.” 

And then, all of a sudden your scream was 
sliced in half, cut at the height of its intensity. 

Your eyes rolled back... . 
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Later, how many years later it seemed, we 
stood looking down at you back in your bed. 

“We have made a good start,’ Doctor 
Durieux was saying. “I told you I would have 
to go slowly for this first operation. I found 
the tumor adhered to every muscle. It’s slow, 
painstaking work to disengage each one. 
But the spinal column is not involved. Bad as 
it is, 1am now more convinced than ever that, 
barring postoperative complications, we are 
going to succeed.” 

He turned toward me. “Not too tired?’ he 
asked. 

“Tm all right,’ I told him. ““How about 
you?”’ 
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We exchanged a feeble smile. 

“He won't be out of the anesthetic for quite 
a while,” he said then. “I'll be back this 
evening.” 

I nodded. 

During most of that day and the night that 
followed, you remained mercifully drugged. It 
wasn’t until the middle of the following morn- 
ing that lucidity returned, and with it came the 
beginning of your long suffering. 

Your face: contorted with pain. “Maman, 
maman, it hurts. Turn me over. Please turn 
men 7 

Terrified of hurting you even more severely, 
I inched you over as the nurse had instructed 
me to do. 

“Ts that a little better, Olivier?” 

SSASIITtIE EVES: <4 

But ten minutes later you cried again. “It 
hurts. Please, maman, turn me!”” 

All day long your grandmother and I turned 
you, trying futilely to ease your misery. Even 
the slightest movement of your arms was ag- 
ony for you; yet about five o’clock as I sat 
watching you, you began to move your hands, 
jerking them up from the covers toward your 
face, clenching your fists, opening them, clench- 
ing them again, until finally you took your 
head in your little hands and rocked it back 
and forth in misery. 

To watch this pitiful, silent, heartbreaking 
little gesture of despair was almost more than 
I could tolerate. 

When Doctor Durieux came that evening 
you were mercifully asleep, but as I told him 
of your earlier suffering he only shook his 
head sadly. 

“I know it’s terribly distressing to see a child 
suffer this way, but I dare not give him too 
many sedatives for fear of a disastrous post- 
operative shock. Believe me, madame, hard as 
this is, it’s the most prudent course we can 
follow at the moment.” 

At one o’clock that morning I was awakened 
from my restless sleep by your screams. 

““Maman ! Theyre smothering me!” I sprang 
to your bedside. ““You’re smothering me! 
Take it away. Take the pillow off my face!” 

“Olivier, Olivier, it’s all right, darling. There 
is no pillow on your face.” 

“Don’t put it on me! Don’t!” 

“Olivier ——” 

“Why are you putting that pillow on me? 
Take it away. You’re smothering me!” 

You stared at me without recognition, your 
eyes wide with terror. I called the nurse. 

“There is nothing to do,” she said as kindly 
as she could. “You must wait quietly, ma- 
dame. Yes, this is delirium, but drugs would 
only make it worse. It will soon pass.” 

But it grew worse and worse. I sat, glued to 
my chair, helplessly watching the spasmodic 
movement of your arms as you struggled inno- 
cently against this sudden enemy pain that 
attacked you. Without tears, drained of all 
emotion, cold as hard marble, I waited—for 
what? For you to die? 


Gor up. I paced aimlessly. Should I tele- 
phone your father? I sat down. I paced again. 
What good would it have done to have him 
there to witness this horror? 

Toward morning the delirium slowly began 
to abate. The thrashing became less wild, the 
look in your eyes less terrified. I felt your 
pulse. Fast as it was, at least I could count it 
now. 

When the nurse came to give you your three- 
hourly shot of penicillin, she too felt your 
pulse. “I think the worst is over,’’ she said 
placidly. *‘Perhaps he will sleep now.” 

In the morning you recognized me and 
smiled so naturally that I couldn’t believe the 
misery of the night before had happened, that 
it was a reality instead of just another of my 
nightmares. 

Doctor Durieux came for his morning visit. 
You cocked an alert eye at him. ‘‘What are 
you going to do now?” you asked. 

“Turn you over on your stomach and look 
at your incision,”’ he said cheerfully. 

You studied him carefully. ‘‘What’s that 
you've got in your hand?” 

He held up a rubber tube wrapped in sterile 
gauze. ““That’s called a drain, Olivier.” 

“What’s it for?” 

Matter-of-factly, using none of the careful 
doctor-to-small-boy tone, but talking as if toa 


contemporary, he explained, “To permit the 
liquid to flow out of your wound.” 

“Are you going to put the drain in my 
back?” 

“Yes, Olivier, | want to. But I won’t do it 
unless you tell me you’re ready to have me.” 

“But it’s too long. You can’t get all that big 
tube into my back at once.” 

Doctor Durieux smiled, “I have no inten- 
tion of trying to get it all in. If I did, how 
would the liquid drain out?” 

“Oh? Yes; lsee:? 

You studied the tube for a moment. Then 
judiciously you shook your head. “I don’t 
think I want you to do it.” 

“I won't,’ Doctor Durieux said promptly, 
“unless you tell me I may. But I must warn 
you, Olivier, that this drain is the only way we 
can get the liquid out, and that as long as the 
liquid stays in, the incision can’t close and 
your back can’t heal.” 

“Tf you didn’t put the drain in I’d have that 
liquid all-the time, for the rest of my life?” 

“Yes, Olivier, you would.” 

You thought for a moment. “Will it hurt 
very much?” 

“It will burn a little bit as I’m putting it in, 
yes, but just for a few seconds. After that, if 
you don’t move you won’t feel anything. But 
if you do move it will not only hurt quite a 
lot, but it might open up your incision.” 

“Will you stop if it hurts too much?” 

“IT promise you I will. So you just tell me 
when you're ready.” 

You swallowed, you took a deep breath, 
you wet your lips. “I’m ready.” 
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Gladness of heart is the life of a 
man; and the joyfulness of man is 
length of days. For sorrow has de- 
stroyed many and there is no comfort 
therein. Envy and wrath shorten a 
man’s days. —ECCLESIASTICUS 
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“That’s fine,” Durieux said. ““Now just hold 
still.” 

“Stop if it hurts too much,” you cried. 

“IT promised you I would, Olivier,” he told 
you. “And I know you trust me, just the way 
I trust you.” 

The rubber tube—it was almost as thick as 
a finger—went slowly into your open incision. 

SLOPE EESLOD sae 

Durieux looked at you steadily. ““The worst 
is over, Olivier. Just a little more. May I go 
on?” 

“Yes,” you whispered, “‘go on.” 

You gritted your teeth and without moving 
a muscle let him finish the painful business. 

The room resounded with three people’s 
tremendous sighs of relief. Doctor Durieux 
straightened and gravely shook your hand. “I 
congratulate you, Olivier. No one could possi- 
bly have done better than that.” 

Your face lighted up in a proud smile. 

Did Doctor Durieux know as he left the 
room that morning that my handshake signi- 
fied an admiration and deep feeling of kinship 
which would endure, no matter what the cir- 
cumstances? Did he also know that he had 
gained a new friend—you—so unwavering in 
your devotion that you would do whatever he 
asked of you, no matter how much pain it 
caused you; so loyal that later, when one of 
the hospital interns said something to you one 
day about being his friend you looked at him 
in surprise? 

“But [can’t be your friend,” you said. “I’m 
Doctor Durieux’s.”’ 


It was a few days later when, having called 
me three times before in the night, you called 
me again. 

“Maman, come turn me.” 

I put on the light and got out of bed. For a 
long time I had been lying in the darkness 
thinking about you. I detested your cruel suf- 
fering, but this night, as I thought about it, I 
found myself destesting it even more because 
I knew that when it had actually disappeared 
physically, your suffering might still remain a 
part of you, like a poison. And what a fear- 
some weapon it could become then, especially 
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in the hands of a child; a suffering which ex 
be used again and again, brandished ]j 
whip to make everyone around you ben 
your will. 
To wait, to submit to you until you 

well and no longer knew pain, might bé} 
wait too long, until the habit had bee 
fixed. To confront you suddenly with, 
right, Olivier. While you were sick we wa 
to do everything we could because you we 
pain. But now yowre not sick any more, t 
is no more pain, so now we're going to 
giving in to you, might be more unfair 
to begin now to prepare you. Surely it we 
be more unkind to let you become accusto 
to weeks of soothing care, of spoiling, off 
ing your every whim pampered, and then} 
you all at once with the brutal reality, Ie} 
over now. Yowre well. No more special 
ment for you, young man. 











Ax» so as I went to your bed, I smoot 
back your damp hair and said, “Olivier, 
me, don’t you really think the pain is a 
bit less now than it was at first?”’ 

“Yes, a little. But it still hurts an awful | 

“I know, dear, but couldn’t you try noy 
be just a little bit more patient—to call n 


little less often to turn you?” 
You looked at me appraisingly. “Are 
getting tired of it?” ; 


Quick hot tears came to my eyes, and 
lump in my throat seemed to choke me. i 
darling, of course not. You know I want taj) « 
everything I can to help you get better.” 

You waited, your eyes questioning me. / 
I thought, How can I go through with t 
Why did I ever begin it ? 

All I wanted then was to take back 
words, to pour out every ounce of comfa 
had to give you. I was a fool, trying this’ 
in the midst of your pain to arm you agaj 
the day when the pain would be gone. 

But still I hesitated, thinking back 
time—how terribly long ago it seemed—w 
1 had punished you, spanking you, to the] 
ror of all our neighbors. Surely I had 
right then. You, by your actions, had p 
me right. For if I had followed my nat 
stinct to pamper and favor you instead of 
ing to treat you like a perfectly normal ¢ 
you would never have found the courag 
the will to face up, as you were doing no} 
your present trial. : 

This much, then, I owed you. 

“IT want to take care of you, Olivier, ju: 
I would of Evelyne or Giliane. It’s nat 
You know that, don’t you?” 

“Yes, maman.” 

“And so, if | ask you now to be a lit 
more patient it’s not for ™<. but bec 
believe you can do it. De »5u understan| 

“Not very well.” 

“You see, Olivier, | don’t want you t 
the habit, without even knowing that yol 
getting it, of asking for so much that yo 
gin to ask for little things, unimportant thf 
that you can do without, because you're! 
you'll get them just by asking.” 

You nodded. “I guess I see now.” 

“The last few days I’ve had the feeling t 
you were ready to make a little bit more eff 
to be patient. Do you think you are?” 

““Maybe, yes.” 

“Then will you try?” 

“Yes, maman, V\l try.” 

-“Good for you. Now, let me turn you 
moved you as carefully as I could. “Al 
hurting you, Olivier?” 

“No, maman. It’s all right.” 

I smoothed your pillow. 

Forcing a cheerful offhand tone, I § 
“There now, you see. Our new technique’s 
gun already. It didn’t take you long to le 
did it?” 

You smiled, and I felt our old intimacy 
turning, filling the room that had become 
world, yours and mine. 

Yes, you learned quickly, Olivier, but sol 
times you forgot. And then, often hating! 
self for it, | would remind you, exhorting} 
over and over again to the greatest poss} 
effort of will. 

“Take my hand, Olivier. Yes, it will hu! 
little, but much less so if you don’t move. " 

“You must learn to play for a while|y 
yourself, Olivier. You have that new bi 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98 
your grandmother brought you. Look at the 
pictures, try to make up stories about what the 
people are doing. Your father and I will be 
out in the waiting room.”... 
“That’s the third piece of candy you’ve had 


this afternoon, Olivier. You'll spoil your ° 


supper.” ... 

‘Have your rest now, Olivier. I’m going out 
for a little walk. Just ring the bell if you want 
something. No, dear, I won’t be gone long, 
but you know I do need a breath of air.” .. . 

Durieux came into the room. 

“What are you going to do this time?” you 
asked. 

“Cut the stitches.” 

“With a scissors?” 

“Yes, but this time, Olivier, it won’t hurt at 
all if you don’t move. Tell me when you’re 
ready.” 

“I’m ready.” 

Each hypodermic needle, each dressing, 
each hour of solitude, each night of discom- 
fort that you stood without complaint, each 
was another battle won in your long campaign. 


Or bags packed, we were ready to leave the 
hospital. As we waited for your father to call 
for us a nurse came in to say good-by to you. 

“Oh, but I'll be back,” you toid her. “It’s 
not finished yet. There’s still a lot more to take 
off.” 

Doctor Durieux arrived with a large box of 
candy. 

You beamed with pleasure, but you spoke 
with studied casualness: 

“Thank you, Durieux.” 

He smiled at this man-to-man familiarity. 

“Olivier,” I said, “‘you should say Doctor 
Durieux.” 

You looked at me in a superior way. ““What 
for? We're friends.” You appealed to him. 
“Friends don’t need to say ‘Doctor,’ do they?” 

“Certainly not,” Durieux said hotly. “Your 
mother, being a woman, doesn’t understand 
about these things.” 

“Isn't it true,” you asked him, “that you’re 
going to take all the extra fat off my back?” 

“Yes, Olivier, certainly it’s true.” 

“You see’—you turned to the nurse—‘‘I 
told you I’d be back.” 

And then, half to yourself, you added, ‘‘I’m 
not going to be called a hunchback any more. 
I’m going to be just like everyone else.” 

We carried you into the apartment, to the 
elevator, to your room. We put you in your 
own bed. Evelyne and Giliane surrounded you 
with cries of excited joy. 

I could hardly believe it! You were home. 
And alive. I kept running back to your room 
to assure myself that you were really there. 

I went into the den and found myself look- 
ing over each piece of furniture, each orna- 
ment, surprised that nothing was changed in 
what seemed the years I’d been away. 

Freed from the prison of four bare walls in 
your hospital room, I blinked at the light shin- 
ing on the books, the desk, the rug. With in- 
finite relief I sank into the deep leather chair 
and closed my eyes. My tiredness submerged 
me like a wave on the incoming tide. 


Every other day for two and a half months 
you had to be taken to Doctor Durieux’s office 
for a treatment. For though everything was 
progressing normally, Doctor Durieux still 
had to continue to draw from your wound the 
liquid which was being continually secreted by 
the large part of the tumor that still remained. 

It was a long, painful process, but you soon 
grew accustomed to it, and, knowing the 
whole dreary routine by heart, you were quick 
to comment if Doctor Durieux changed his 
procedure in the slightest way. Never for a 
moment did his patience with you flag. As he 
had from the beginning, he would wait for 
your word that you were ready before going 
ahead, giving you always a chance to face 
your pain squarely and with dignity. 

I stood beside you each time, for I felt that, 
having become so accustomed to my presence, 
you counted on it as a symbol of security. 
There was a quiet rhythm during these ses- 
sions, a harmony among the three of us which 
I believe helped you. Certainly your strength 
never wavered, and throughout the long ordeal 
you displayed a stoicism and courage which | 
honestly believe few adults could h d 


When finally the wound closed, Durieux 
sent us for four weeks to the mountains. We 
left Giliane in Paris with her nurse and your 
father, while you and Evelyne and I went off 
together. 

I remember very little about myself during 
those four weeks, except that I relaxed and 
rested. But as for you, you not only regained a 
large measure of physical stamina, but, with a 
child’s quick.adaptability, you became a little 
boy again. Here and there, to be sure, you be- 
trayed a curious maturity, but nothing in your 
behavior or your personality gave the slightest 
hint of the suffering you had endured. In the 
most natural way possible, you picked up the 
threads of everyday life; and, what’s more, ac- 
cepted that life without trying to escape any 
of its necessary restraints. 


The day after our return to Paris we went 
back to the hospital for the second time. 

You were calm, smilingly greeting old 
friends among the nurses and interns, accept- 
ing the preoperative routine with a sort of 
blasé superiority. 

You dreaded the anesthetic, though; and 
this time, unfortunately, not without reason. 
Three different times the anesthetist injected 
the needle trying to find the vein. You 
screamed in fury and terror. He changed arms 
and tried again. A drop of blood appeared 
finally in the syringe. With evident relief he 
emptied the drug into your vein. 

When at last your screams abated, you lay 
immobile but with your eyes open, staring 
vacantly. The anesthetist rolled back your eye- 
lids. Gently then he lifted you onto the cart. 
You offered no resistance, but your eyes re- 
mained open. 

Sensing my uneasiness, the anesthetist 
turned to me. ‘‘He’s asleep, madame, don’t 
worry.” 

“But his eyes?” 

“Even so, the anesthetic has taken effect,” 
he told me. 

They pushed the cart out of the room. I 
grabbed my coat and ran down the corridor to 
your father, seized him by the arm, and pulled 
him away, out of the building. All I could 
think of was those open staring eyes. 

And, as it turned out, you were neither 
asleep nor unconscious, for a few days later 
you described to me quite vividly your ride in 
the elevator, the operating room, and that 
“horrible machine with the terrible smell” 
they’d put on your nose. You spoke with a de- 
tachment that deceived me. It wasn’t until 
much later that I realized what an indelible 
mark this experience had left on your memory. 

When your father and I got back to the 
hospital from our walk, which had now be- 
come traditional during your operations, you 
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were still upstairs. But with characteristic 
thoughtfulness Doctor Durieux sent his op- 
erating-room nurse to us a few minutes later to 
say that everything was all right, that he would 
be finished in about fifteen minutes. 

Doctor Durieux seemed pleased as he fol- 
lowed your stretcher into the room. “He stood 
it very well this time. I did more than I 
anticipated. The whole right side is finished.” 

And so it began again. The dressings, the 
drain, the injections of penicillin, your suffer- 
ing, your calling to me to turn you, your 
stanch efforts to space your demands as the 
pain became less severe. 

Fifteen days at the hospital, and two more 
months of dressings ahead. 


Ths time, though, the fluid stopped secret- 
ing and the wound closed over much sooner 
than before. Instead, however, we faced a new 
problem, for the two scars now began to ab- 
scess. Doctor Durieux was obliged to treat 
them with silver nitrate, burning each abscess 
dry. Never had the treatments been harder for 
you to bear. 

After about three weeks of this, when the 
abscesses were still far from well, Durieux said 
to me, “I think the condition is being exag- 
gerated by Olivier’s generally run-down state. 
Hadn’t you planned to take him south to his 
grandparents next month?” 

“Yes, I had.” 

“Could you possibly arrange to go now 
instead?” 

“TI could, yes, but what about these dress- 
ings?” 7 

““More than anything else Olivier needs 
warm sun and sea air right now. As for the 
dressings’—he looked at me _ steadily—‘‘I 
think you can manage them.” 

“But the scars are still terribly abscessed,” 
I said. 

“Even so, I have complete confidence that 
you can do the silver-nitrate treatment. And I 
know that if you agree to undertake it for 
Olivier’s sake you'll do it just as well as any 
nurse—just as well, in fact, as I do.” 

What, after all, could I say to that? 

We left two days later. 

On the top floor of your grandparents’ 
house in Menton I installed a treatment 
room—a white covered table for you, a stand 
with my cotton, compresses, bandages, anti- 
septics and silver nitrate. The precise, profes- 
sional look of my “office” I hoped would in- 
spire me with a sang-froid and confidence that 
I was far from feeling. 

You, however, found it very diverting to 
see me in this new role, and you watched with 
interest as I began, the first day, to wrap the 
silver-nitrate stick in a gauze pad as Doctor 
Durieux had shown me. Gingerly I applied the 





“At last they're getting around to us!” 





_ don’t think I could have managed an 
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point of the nitrate stick to your nail . 
scars. The stick was so thin that it kept, 

ping out of its gauze covering, so that i 

of burning your abscesses I burned! 

fingers. 

I swore. And you laughed, enchanted 
the unexpected variety which my clu 
brought to this usually dreary, miseral 
sion. Each time I would try again you) 
turn your head around, your eyes spa 
with amusement in spite of the pain, to se 
I was managing. 

“Olivier.” 

“Yes?? 

“Listen to me, my friend. I know 
very good at this, but I’ll tell you one tt 
can’t possibly manage a slippery stick of 
nitrate and a wriggling little boy at the 
time. Durieux, after all, had his nurse t 
him. I have no one but you. So you're ge 
have to help.” 

“All right.” 

““You heard Doctor Durieux explain 
that I must bear down hard with the st 
order to burn below the surface to whe 
infection is.’ Durieux’s words, I knew 


i 
the greatest possible weight with you. i 
less you co-operate with me. Will you i 

Il 



















































won’t be able to do what he wants me 
“Yes,” qj 


“Will you promise, then, to hold stil 
NB” | 
We had a convention in our family 
promise once repeated was a sacred 
which must be respected at all costs. “§ 
Olivier: ‘I promise not to move.’” { 
You hesitated. “I can’t say it, mamai 
cause I’m not sure I can do it.” 
I nodded. ‘You're perfectly right. Jus 
‘I promise to try my best not to move.” 
“T promise to try my best not to mo! 
And your best was more than good en 
For from that moment on, you held ye 
rigidly still during the dressings so that 
soon able to manage the silver nitrate a 
the entire treatment without the leas 
culty. And what’s more, to do it well! 


E ary in May we went back to the he 
in Neuilly for the third time. 

As they brought you down from thea 
ing room Doctor Durieux came toward | 
face sunken in fatigue, but his eyes cur 
elated. 

“This time,” he said triumphantly, “I 
all!” 

I was staggered. “You mean you’y 
ished? The operations are over?” 

He smiled at my amazement. “I’m alm 
surprised as you are,” he said. “I didn’t 
I could do it all, but suddenly I founda 
so near the end that I couldn’t stop. I 
mind telling you, though, that the last fi 
minutes were a real battle against the el 


second.” i 

Still I couldn’t believe it. “Are you t 
me that we're finished?” 

“Certainly for the present we are. 
hesitated. “‘It’s possible that in four of 
years we might find it necessary to do} 
more little operation.” 

na ©) 0 Wag 

“A sort of cleanup job, if you like, to typ 
a few of the loose ends I wasn’t able to many 
this time.” 

“But in any case you’d say it was ove 
the next few years?” : 

“Definitely yes. In fact, it may well b 
over, forever. Right now, though, the 
portant thing is that Olivier can go ahead 
develop normally without the horrible t 
of deformity to hold him back.” 

Aftera moment I said,““You know, of cou 
that there is no way I can possibly ever 
to thank you a 

But he wasn’t listening to me. Instea ! 
was counting, half to himself. ‘‘Four plus 
fourteen. Fourteen plus eight is twenty} 
Twenty-two pounds 

“Twenty-two pounds?” 

“Twenty-two pounds, madame, have 
taken off your little boy’s back.” 

Twenty-two pounds of overwhelming tf 
den, of shame, of misery, gone, disappeal} 
cut away from you forever! . 

Now, Olivier, you could begin to livet)} 
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Ay DOCTORS PROVE A ONE-MINUTE MASSAGE WITH 
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DOCTORS PROVE PALMOLIVE’S BEAUTY RESULTS! 





Ditt left on face afier ordinary cleansing ! 


Rub your face hard with a cotton 
pad after ordinary casual cleans- 
ing with any soap or cold cream. 
You'll see that you failed to re- 
move deep-down dirt and make- 
up. “‘Ordinary-clean’’ is just 
superficially clean! Your skin can’t 
be its loveliest with such dirt 
left on! 


Rub your face the same way after 
60-second massage with mild 
Palmolive. Cotton pad is still 
snowy-white! ‘Palmolive-clean,”’ 
you see, is deep-down clean. Your 
skin is free of clinging dirt that 
casual cleansing misses. Just think 
what this means when you use 
Palmolive care regularly! 


No matter what your age or type of skin, doctors have proved 
that Palmolive beauty care can give you a cleaner, fresher com- 
plexion the very first time you use it! That’s because Palmolive 
care removes hidden, clinging dirt that casual methods miss. 

Massage with Palmolive’s gentle lather for 60 seconds, morn- 
ing and night. Rinse, pat dry. But remember . . . only a ¢raly 
mild soap can cleanse thoroughly without leaving your face 
uncomfortable. That’s why Palmolive’s mildness is so important 
to you. Ir lets you massage a full minute without irritation. 


PALMOLIVE SOAP CAN GIVE YOU A 


GETS HIDDEN DIRT THAT ORDINARY CLEANSING METHODS MISS! 
















a Soop This Mul CAN WORK SO THOROUGHLY 


YET SO GENTLY! PALMOLIVE BEAUTY CARE CLEANS CLEANER, 
CLEANS DEEPER, WITHOUT IRRITATION! 


Just one Palmolive facial makes an immediate difference. 
And, day by day, your skin will be softer to the touch, clearer 
and prettier. Palmolive care, you see, is removing hidden dirt 
that accentuates lines, pores and tiny blemishes. Your skin be- 
comes deep-down clean .. . “‘Palmolive-clean’’! And the natural 
loveliness of your complexion can show through at last! 


Try mild Palmolive Soap today. In 60 seconds, you'll be on 
your way toward new complexion beauty. Remember, it’s the 
dirt you can'tsee that keeps your complexion from being beautiful! 
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A LIQUID SHAMPO 
VW 





that's: 








f iTS LIQUID 


 PRELL 


Something wonderful has happened 
— it’s fabulous new Liquid Prell! 
The only shampoo in the world 
with this exciting, extra-rich 








formula! It bursts instantly into 
luxurious lather . . . rinses like 
lightning . . . is so mild you 
could shampoo every day. 
And, oh, the look and feel of your 
hair after just one shampoo! 
So satin-y soft, so shiny bright, 
so obedient—why, it falls into 
place with just a flick of your 
comb! Shouldn't your hair have 
that ‘Radiantly Alive’ look? 
Try Liquid Prell this very night! 





JUST POUR IT... 
and you'll see the glorious difference! PRELL—for ‘Radiantly Alive’ Hair— 






now available 2 ways: 


The exciting, new extra-rich liquid in the 





i handsome, easy-grip bottle. 
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And the famous, handy tube that’s 
ideal for children and the 
whole family. Won't spill, drip, 














Some liquid shampoos are Some liquid shampoos are But Prell has a smooth, or break. It’s concentrated — 

too thin and watery—they’re too heavy—contain a cloudy “just-right” consistency that ounce for ounce it goes further! @ 
so messy, hard-to-use, and ingredient that leaves hait won't run, and it never * 
so very wasteful. with a dulling film. leaves a dulling film. 
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War brides 


10 YEARS LATER 








t » 


The Texan who wasn’t a millionaire 
met a mademoiselle. 









The Air Force in Belgium 
brought them together. 


The soldier from New York began calling 
on her family in Tokyo. 


NEN years ago a girl sang in a Rome blackout, a 
at pretty Belgian went to a party, a chic young 
Frenchwoman danced in her country’s uniform, a 
Japanese girl was seen and not forgotten in 
Tokyo, an Englishwoman was gentle at a fireside on 
a foggy night. And all captured the imagination of 
American men who brought them home to join the 
family. Today as then they are eloquent proof that 
women speak the same language the world over. 

These five among the 100,000 war brides who 
came to our shores at the close of World War II, all 
New World homemakers now, answer some can- 
did questions and go willingly out on the familiar 





Five overseas war brides 
speak their minds 
after ten years of marriage 


(o American husbands. 


Children’s upbringing, manners 
and discipline—what do you preach and 


practice along these lines ? 


Those all-important finances —who spends what 


or controls spending in your house ? 


Family and in-law relationsh ips — 


here versus abroad 7 


Whatdo you frankly think of American morals? 


What was the hardest thing 


you had to adjust to in America? 


By VANNA PHILLIPS 


American limb. Unanimously, they like the relaxed 
husband-and-wife relationship in America and the 
sharing of major decisions. Finances are talked over 
by both partners, and sketching home plans together 
is a favorite Yankee doodling pastime in city, coun- 
try or suburb. Their husbands’ ages range from 27 to 
43, their incomes from under $6000 to over $15,000. 
All volunteer opinions on child raising, recall their 
first adjustments, comment on everything from labor- 
saving gadgets to moral They 
readily adopted a new way of life, but—even as their 
American sisters-in-law—they have 
ideas on how it can be improved! 


standards. have 


won AMERICA LI 
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Monique, Henry and the four 
children live spot 
where Henry's parents used to 
spend summers. The big house 
includes a parlor for Mo- 
nique’s embroidering, a living 
room for family activities. 


close to 


A WAR BRIDE 
FROM BELGIUM: 


The Henry Munsons, of Cragsmoor, New York 


Three months after 


the dance 


came the engagement The) 
celebrate weddi) anniver- 
saries with a pa at home 





N February, 1944, a dance was given at 

_ Namur, Belgium, by General Vandenberg 
in honor of the U. S. 9th Air Force. On hand 
was Maj. Henry Lee Munson, of New York, 
who recalls his first sight of a slender bru- 
nette with the delicate features of a Flemish 
portrait: “When I saw her enter the room, 
i turned to a friend and told him, ‘There is 
the girl I am going to marry!” 

Monique Ruzette remembers: ‘It was 
love at first sight, of course!”’ But she was far 
too well brought up to admit it immedi- 
ately.... “When can I see you again?”’ asked 
Henry. He recalls, “She mumbled some- 
thing about ‘tea perhaps Sunday after next?’ 
to which I “Nonsense! What 
about tomorrow?’”’ With a smile, she dum- 
founded him with the American word most 
famous in wartime Europe: ‘‘O.K.!”’ 

In December, 1945, they were married in 
a “‘very brief ceremony at the rectory of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral.”’ 


countered, 


Henry, ten years later, is manager of the 
Cragsmoor Inn, on top of the nearby Sha- 


wangunk Mountains. The Munson family, 


now consisting of four littlke Munsons, 
companion-housekeeper Cousin Frangoise 
(nicknamed ‘‘Tica’’) as well as Henry and 
Monique themselves, live in a large old 
house commanding a magnificent view of 
fields and hills above Cragsmoor, New York. 

To Monique, one of the surprises about 
American life was the casualness of family 
ties: 

“In Europe, you count on having rela- 
tives on hand to help with babies or be there 
in times of illness. Although,”’ she adds, “‘it 
may be because women in Europe are so 
much more dependent.” 

What amazed her, too, was “the total 
lack of awareness of feminine beauty in the 
United States. One sees these lovely models 
on Fifth Avenue, sometimes ravishing. And 
men are in such a rush they just don’t stop 
to appreciate them!” 

As are the other war brides, she is more 
than a little dismayed about children’s up- 
bringing in this country. 

“Of course mothers abroad have more 
time to watch and supervise behavior and 
parents are much sterner there,’ she says. 
“I approve of that, even if it means a 
good spanking. So many parents here worry 
about giving their children ‘complexes’ that 
they often stand for the most unreasonable 
behavior. On the other hand, teen-agers here 
mix so well in games and school that they 
never seem to suffer the awkward age,”’ but 
she feels they date at too young an age by the 
standards of other countries. ‘“‘The idea 
would seem to be a compromise between the 
Old World and the New. Happy indeed are 
the parents who can hit it!” 
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In their home, both Monique and Henry | 
(who works like a beaver on weekends) have — 


redecorated, plastered, painted. Monique 
appreciates all the American gadgets, has a 
vegetable garden, does a lot of freezing. 
Henry, Jr., 8, and Anne, 6, attend the 
Ellensville public school. The babies, — 


| 


Nicolas, 5, and Stefan, 2, hold the home | 


fort with their mother and Tica. Meals and 
housekeeping are very simplified during the 
week, but weekend guests make Saturdays 
and Sundays a gay time for all. “Special 
cooking’’ of such Belgian delicacies as 
Orange meringues, one of Henry’s favorite 
desserts, and other culinary feasts are re- 
served for weekends. 

Leisure time the Munsons spend reading, 
listening to good recorded music or in con- 
versation, “which with us is a hobby too.” 
Their*favorite time is the hour just before 
dinner when they are together at home or in 
town with their many cosmopolitan friends. 


If pressed, Monique will admit that she | 


thinks Americans drink too many cocktails, 
possibly because the tempo here is so hectic. 
“It would be so much better to have wine 
with meals, and easier on the purse, too,” 
she is convinced. 

As all five couples do, she and Henry plan 
their spending for household furnishings, 
recreation and family needs together. She 
enjoys housekeeping, and enjoys most sew- 
ing for herself and the children. But her 
favorite dress, and Henry’s, is a black velvet 
bodice from Paris with a matching skirt 
bought here. In it for Henry she re-creates 
the romantic portrait to which he lost his 
heart in Namur, more than ten years ago. 





| 
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‘he Garlan Glovers, of White Plains, New York 


& 


| 
a 


"vers wed in Paris in°45, a year 
“er meeting. Summertime, small 
'angoise and Derek visit France, 
* growing up to be bilingual. 


new five-bedroom home, “closets 
srywhere” make for comfort. In 
Idren’s wardrobes are many 
thes from their French grand- 
‘ther. Planning schooling, Miche 


plonged education than girls.” 
















“ 


HEN I was sixteen,” relates Michel- 
ine Glover, nee Picard, “I told my 
mother very seriously, ‘I will marry an 
Englishman, have no children and live in 
India.” Came a Texan,” she continues, ‘‘who 
wasn’t a millionaire at all; in fact, he had no 
job waiting for him when released from the 
Army.” . . . The Texan was First Lieut. Gar- 
lan Glover, who met auburn-haired and 
bright-eyed Micheline at a Red Cross Club 
dance in the famous Parisian Hotel Crillon. 
States “Miche,” as Garlan calls her, proudly: 
“I was a first lieutenant, too, in the Corps 
Auxiliaire, Volontaire Féminin.” 

After a courtship during which the petite 
Parisienne and the Signal Corps lieutenant 
“fell in love gradually,” they were married in 
Paris, first at the district mayor’s office, then 
“in a simple ceremony at the American 
Church, Avenue George V.” 

Micheline would almost prefer not to 
think of her crossing. Three thousand war 
brides from all points in Europe were 
brought together in Bremen, “then packed 
off on a Liberty ship, where we slept in ham- 
mocks apparently on the very bottom.”’ The 
next thing she knew, she was visiting her in- 
laws in Texas. “It’s good I knew a little 
English then,” Miche recalls. Micheline’s 
father helped to connect Garlan with an im- 
portant firm importing chemicals from 
France and Spain, and Garlan was so success- 
ful that he is now its vice-president at a 
substantial salary. As for Micheline: “I hast- 
ily produced four children in a row,” she 
says. They are Francoise, 8; Derek, 6; Brian, 
416: and Christiane, 3. 
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Miche Glover feels closer to her family 
now than ever before; says, ‘In France we 
don’t leave our family at marriage, but just 
add a new relative to the old circle.’’ She 
and Garlan accept her family’s help and ad- 
vice often, send their children to spend sum- 
mers with them, spend their own vacations 
there on alternate years. ‘“‘Having lived in 
different countries myself and traveled a lot, 
I didn’t find anything too difficult to adjust 
to, but will never get used to the way children 
are brought up here. Abroad you can detect 
an American child miles away just by the 
way he rules his parents. I may risk a 
reputation of being a dragon, but I believe 
in good behavior and punishment when 
needed—with spankings,’ Miche is frank to 
say. “In spite of this terrible treatment, my 
children are healthy and happy and outside 
my home I can be with them without being 
ashamed of being their mother. I do think 
that a child can be intelligent and inde- 
pendent without being given authority over 
everybody and everything.” 

The Glovers started out in ‘‘a little house 
in Westchester to which we added as many 
rooms as possible, but the house just gave 
up!’ They then bought some land on breezy 
Hillair Circle in White Plains and carefully 
planned their totally modern dream house 
which has absorbed all their combined in- 
terests, tastes, time and funds. First they 
chose, in an architects’ magazine, the outside 
of a house in Denver, Colorado. They then 
designed the inside. 

There’s washable paint on all walls, there 
are vivid draperies—Micheline sewed thirty 
pairs of curtains while summering in France, 
was amazed that they all actually fit the 
windows—and the large central living room 
is big enough to entertain a crowd but 
damage-proof with its good modern furni- 
ture upholstered in black-and-white remov- 
able slip covers, a few pieces done in orange. 
The walls here are very pale; the lower 
parts which children can reach are plastic- 
coated for protection. Miche finds her life 
busy. Their kitchen, “where the American 
woman spends most of her time,” got as 
much attention as any room, if not more, 


with soundproof ceiling, all possible labor- 
saving gadgets and a stainless-steel oven at 
arm level in the wall. All told, Miche adores 
her “permanent”’ home, does all the cooking 
herself, admitting she’s a gourmet who never 
feels tempted to take the “short-cut” 
methods of her adopted land, and she enter- 
tains at home in preference to going out. 
“But I appreciate the American way of call- 
ing your guests into the kitchen to help with 
the dishes,”’ she adds. 

Community activities? Not for Miche: she 
claims she’s too busy taxiing the family to 
and from school, or meeting Garlan, whose 
home-coming hour varies. She does the 
mending waiting for him at the station. 

On the morals and manners of America, 
Miche has thoughtful opinions. ‘“‘There 
seems to be no real intimacy or comprehen- 
sion between mothers and daughters or 
fathers and sons, but everyone spills all the 
little facts of life to a psychiatrist or a perfect 
stranger at a wild party.’’ Concerning wild 
parties themselves, the American is a Puritan 
at heart, she feels, who tries to escape from 
himself now and then by drinking too much. 
It is puzzling to her, too, that many an 
American follows the principles of religion 
closely, “but divorce—just another way of 
calling a change of mates—is an accepted 
fact.” And to bridge the gaps in understanding 
between one country and another, Miche 
sums up, ‘“‘Morals here are really no better or 
worse than those in other countries, but they 
are certainly /ocated differently.” 

With Garlan, she works out household 
spending, although the Glovers do not keep 
a formal budget. They contribute to cancer, 
t.b. and polio drives as well as to their 
church in sums agreed on by both. But she 
adds, “‘Garlan is the master in this house. 
His wife, his children and his dogs know it.” 

Garlan loves Miche’s cooking, shares her 
love for good music and good books. “It 
seems to me,” says Miche, “best to combine 
two ways of living. My husband has also 
come half the way. You wouldn’t find two 
more different temperaments, but you 
couldn’t find two people who get along to- 
gether better!” 
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A WAR BRIDE 
FROM JAPAN: 


The Stewart Scheuers. 


of Rego Park, Long [sland 





Afier seven months’ acquaintance 
came two weddings: in consulate, then 
chapel. Nori wore white satin brocade. 


With a windfall, Scheuers would buy a 
home and high-fidelity set. Busy 
now caring for small Carla and work- 
ing part time, Nori hires household 
help four hours a week. Most indis- 
pensable gadget? ‘‘The can opener!” 


/ 7 
Uf 


on, Ae 1115 


——— 


N September, 1946, Noriko Nakano, 

petite and sparkling-eyed daughter of a 
Tokyo mining executive who had given his 
girls an education similar to that afforded 
his sons—a rare practice even in the Japa- 
nese upper class—was hard at work in the 
Civil Information Library. In walked a very 
tall, very young U.S. lieutenant, Stewart 
Scheuer, who after Columbia Business 
School and courses at the East Asian Insti- 
tute was proving useful in the Education 
Division of SCAP established by U.S. Head- 
quarters in the Japanese capital. 

They began to know each other, state Nori 
and Stu, “in the course of our work.” 

They couldn’t actually marry until ap- 
proval was given by U.S. authorities in 
1947. “Before the U.S. consul at Yokohama 
there were hundreds of us,” recalls Nori. “It 
was just like being married at City Hall.” 
But her fiancé of the Jewish faith felt that, 
thousands of miles from his native New 
York, an Orthodox wedding was what he 
wanted most. “Yet we seemed,” says he, 
“to be out of luck. The one rabbi chap- 
lain we found refused to marry us because of 
religious differences. We telephoned to other 
cities, searched everywhere, finally tracked 
down an elderly Polish rabbi who accepted 
the assignment.” Nori remembers that “It 


was a perfect wedding, nevertheless, in St. 
Luke’s Army Hospital—and we had such a 
cross section of the world’s religions My 
parents of different Buddhist cults, myself in- 
definite, my sister a Protestant, Stu Jewish, 
his best man a freethinker, my bridesmaid a 
Catholic and all the GI’s in that tiny chapel of 
every different denomination known.” 

Stu brought his soft-spoken bride to New 
York, where in 1948 Carla Jane was born. 

Nori says she gets along with her American 
in-laws “better than the normal” in her com- 
munity, and relates that Stu, on the other 
hand, was like a son to her Japanese parents. 
But apartment living and the fast tempo of 
everyday life were hard on the transplanted 
bride, and she still finds it embarrassing that 
many Americans confuse all Orientals— 
Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, East Indians— 
making no effort to distinguish among them. 
A perfect stranger recently stopped Nori on 
the street to ask if she would describe the 
way to make “‘that famous sauce for Chinese 
spareribs.” Puzzled Nori replied, “But we 
never eat spareribs in Japan.” 

Of all five war brides, she has the most op- 
timistic view of children in America. “A 
wonderful country for them. Here they are 
wanted and surrounded by kind people. I 
think that with proper discipline this type 
of life can bring out the best in them. Too 
many parents let their children drift, and un- 
limited freedom so often leads to trouble.” 

Most disturbing are the morals of teen- 
agers, Nori finds. “‘I am impressed by many 
family virtues here—because we know in 
Japan a man’s moral code is so much looser 
than his wife’s as to be grossly unfair—but 
I am shocked to see teen-agers drinking and 
smoking. I spent my own school years in 
black cotton stockings with no make-up. 
Then, too, boys and girls in Japan study so 
much that they have less leisure, and perhaps 
less temptation to trouble.” 

Her recipe for marriage centers on 


ec 


com- 


mon interests, good friends, and a produc- 





tive life for both husband and wife.” She and 
Stu budget together in the freer social pat- 
tern of the New World, a plan Nori is pleased 
by. They try to make a regular bank deposit, 
and when they buy on installment agree it 
should be limited to one item at a time. 

The Scheuers rent and have furnished a 
4/4-room apartment, its soft gray walls and 
rugs a perfect foil for Nori’s colorful Japa- 
nese figurines, her gold-and-black lacquer 
trays and miniature cups. Two pianos, rather 
crowding the small living room—the baby 
grand an anniversary present to Nori, the 
older upright “for sale’’—testify to their 
mutual love for music. 

Stu holds a job in the international divi- 
sion of Radio Corporation of America, Nori 
works part time teaching English to children 
of Japanese couples temporarily in the U.S. 

The busy Scheuers’ chief hobby—and 
their one luxury—is entertaining. They are 
active in the Japan Society, hosts to dozens 
of Japanese students every summer, “to give 
them, after those big impersonal receptions, 
the feel of a real American home.” 

States Nori: “I don’t often cook compli- 
cated Japanese dishes, because they take 
hours to prepare and our Japanese visitors 
used to servants don’t really appreciate the 
trouble it takes. I give them often a typical 
American meal instead. Sometimes I make 
sukiyaki.” 

“The Japanese are terribly sophisticated 
eaters,” adds Stu. “‘Even Paris can’t compare 
with Tokyo’s food-specialty shops.” His 
small wife says proudly, ““What our friends 
just can’t get over is seeing Stu don an apron 
and enter the ‘lowly’ kitchen to help me.” 
With a protective arm around her, Stu sums 
up: “It’s fun to share everything.” 

But amiable little Nori is not without 
surprises. Asked, “If your husband disliked 
a dress, would you take it back?’’ Nori was 
the only one of five to shake her head— 
“No,” adding shyly, “because he would 
come to like it later.” 
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in England, where Elizabeth “lived in 
¥ the nursery and was invited to the din- 


After Lyn and Tim, third object of her 
affection is “the electric egg beater.” 
The family dines in threesome, not as 


Sm 


ing room only on special occasions.” 
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FROM ENGLAND 


The Lyn Lockes, 


of Cornwall, Connecticut 





|The bride was nineteen, admired her 
husband’s “popularity and ease in talk- 
ing with strangers.” She believes: No 
need to have great savings before 
marrying, or many people never would ! 


| 





N a chilly September evening in 1944, 

Elizabeth Seccombe’s father was stroll- 
ing on his estate at Lustleigh, Devonshire. 
The sight of American soldiers was common, 
“scarcely a country lane that was not 
jammed with U.S. trucks and ammunition 
in that year of the invasion.” The elderly 
Britisher stopped to chat with a group of 
GI’s bivouacked nearby, noticed a six-footer 
“as sandy-haired and ruddy-cheeked as a 
Scotsman, but his accent was unmistakably 
American” and asked him to “come in a bit 
by the fire.” So Master Sgt. Lyn Locke, of 
Cornwall, Connecticut, met blond, hazel- 
eyed Elizabeth, who kindled an even livelier 
flame in his heart. Elizabeth herself had 
joined ATS (British equivalent of our WAC), 
her father was second in command of a 
Home Guard battalion of the West Kent 
Regiment, her mother was a Red Cross com- 
mandant, her two sisters were nursing 
“Everyone does something,” she told Lyn. 
Her first impression of him? ‘tHe was tall, 
blond, handsome and carried a carton of 
cigarettes, two boxes of cigars.” 

Lyn and ‘“‘Twinks’—his pet name for 
her—were married eleven months later, on 
V-J Day, “in our dear old parish church at 
Lustleigh, dating back to the Conquest,” she 
recalls, “‘and our church bells rang on that 
day for the first time since the war!” 

Lyn brought his bride back to his native 
town of Cornwall—‘‘a village we would call 
it in England,’ she says—where New Eng- 
land’s countryside at its loveliest made her 
feel less homesick for her Devonshire moors. 


But British-born Elizabeth had plenty to ad- 
Just to in a servantless existence, after having 
household help since she was born. She also 
missed “‘good English bread”; found dresses, 
lingerie and shoes more attractive “‘but far 
less durable, less well made than at home.” 

“Having no language barrier, I was prob- 
ably much better off than most other war 
brides,” she says, “but there were so many 
puzzling new customs to be learned. In Eng- 
land, everyone leaves calling cards on a new- 
comer. Here people either didn’t call at all or 
invited us informally to their own homes 
first. But I couldn’t see any perceptible dif- 
ference between in-law relationships here and 
in Britain. I know I love my own sister-in-law 
as though she were a sister. She often takes 
care of Tim, and I make up for it by taking 
care of my nephews and nieces.” 

But like the other war brides, she has 
definite ideas on child raising. “I think so 
many American children are sadly lacking 
in manners, allowed to stay up too late, are 
sometimes insolent to parents and grand- 
parents and allowed their own way too 
much.” She and Lyn plan to give their Tim 
as much fun, culture and education as possi- 
ble, but she adds, “Our children will be 
spanked when they need it, and learn to 
value money by not being given too much.” 
Lyn and his wife keep a budget, have a joint 
banking account, consult about spending 
“and often shop with each other for clothes.” 

“Twinks” tock up most new customs 
readily. She learned housekeeping American 
style, and Lyn’s favorite waffles and pop- 
overs took the place of her more complicated 
Yorkshire pudding. She shops daily in near- 
by towns and once weekly drives sixteen miles 
to a supermarket in Torrington. Pet hate? 
“The dishes, of course, but I now leave all 
but silver on racks to dry.’ Pet marriage 
recipe? A universal one, perhaps: “I always 
agree that my husband is right even when | 
know he isn’t!’ American-style, she held suc- 
cessively two part-time jobs before her long- 
awaited full-time work caring for son Tim- 
othy, who was born April 30 of last year and 
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christened in British fashion with four 
names: Timothy Lindor Smythe Locke. 

Lyn works for the State Highway Depart- 
ment of Litchfield County, so the family 
arises at 6:30 A.M. and retires early. The 
Lockes pay $45 monthly for a barn-red 
eight-room frame house, use only the ground 
floor. The accent is on comfort, with 
chintzes, easy chairs, and English prints in 
Victorian frames, one showing appropriately 
the romantic Cornish coast of England. 

Lyn gets served tea daily on returning 
from work—“‘usually a tea bag,” says his 
wife, ““but a good invention, let nobody tell 
you otherwise, as long as the water is boil- 
ing.” But she finds that we eat far less often 
than the British: ““At home we start the day 
with tea and biscuits, then have a good-sized 
breakfast, always something at eleven A.M., 
lunch at one, tea at four-thirty.”’ 

Tea balls were not the only short cut she 
learned to like: *‘I remember,” she says, “‘my 
mother and sister changing into evening 
gowns even when dining alone. Yet now I’m 
apt to just stay in the sweater and slacks I put 
on when I get up!’ She’s all for that won- 
derful invention, the buffet: ““Less expense, 
fewer dishes, more fun.’ In England even 
without servants they would try to do things 
formally as usual, ‘“‘maybe cut out the finger 
bowls, but that’s all.”” Concerning American 
homemakers’ self-decorating, Elizabeth is 
all admiration: ‘““Their homes are a bit over- 
frilly, but so pretty just the same.” 

Active members of their tiny community, 
“Twinks” and Lyn share interest in their 
civic club, their church affairs. American 
morals, smoking and drinking are “‘no worse 
than in any other country,’ decides the 
young Mrs. Locke. Lyn belongs to the local 
Congregational church which his wife— 
formerly Church of England—has joined 
along with baby Tim. Among their favorite 
hobbies are sports—tennis, swimming and 
sailing rate high. But by far the most exciting 
family event this year is ‘tan April-through- 
September visit to England, to introduce 
Tim to his aunts in Hampshire.” 
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A WAR BRIDE 
FROM ITALY: 


The Arthur Burcks, of Staten Island, New York. 


fe 


a 
They met after liberation of Rome, 
were soon married. She loved “his 
interest in the world, his generosity.” 


Stephen, nine (his sister is six), getsan 
allowance for keeping his room tidy. 
Lilli likes public schools, ‘to teach the 
children to get along with everyone.” 


L ttn ff. 
HOW AMERICA LIVES 








N a balmy June night in 1945 a group 

of young Romans—among them the 
daughter of Count Poli-Sandri and her 
brothers—due to the blackout and Army 
restrictions, sought their fun close to home. 
They gathered together to sing serenades in 
one of the tiny squares so profuse in Rome, 
took their guitars and mandolins along. 

“It was quite dark,” relates Rutilia, a 
Roman beauty with an ancient Latin name 
unusual even in Italy, “and as we sang we 
saw two shadows approach with the un- 
mistakable outlines of Army uniforms. They 
came up to our group, offered us cigarettes— 
then, as one of them lit a match and passed 
it slowly under each of our faces, | looked 
for an instant into the eyes of my future hus- 
band!’ The two U. S. officers—Arthur Burck 
had gone eight ranks to Army major after a 
B.S. and LL.D. at the University of Minne- 
sota—accompanied their new friends to a 
party at Princess Caracciolo’s, where intro- 
ductions became official. Rutilia fell in love 
gradually, but Arthur admits he never quite 
recovered from that “vision in the Rome 
blackout.” 

The Burcks were married in the sacristy 
of St. Peter’s by special Vatican permission 
rarely granted to couples of different faiths. 
The Poli-Sandris were traditionally Cath- 
olics, Arthur a Lutheran. The bride wore ‘‘a 
long white gown’ showing off the lovely 
Size 10 figure she is still so proud of. She was 
twenty-one and Arthur thirty-two. 

She, too, found the New World a vast 
change from the Old, agrees that in Europe 


young marrieds are usually much closer to 
the family unit, especially to the bride’s fam- 
ily. “Of course fathers are much stricter in 
Europe, generally speaking. But the women’s 
relationship is usually a very warm one. I 
found it hard to be so much alone after my 
life with our large and conversation-minded 
family in Rome.” Social life was a change 
too. “Drinking is much heavier here. You 


seldom see drunkards on the streets in Italy. 


But smoking is much too common in both 
countries these days with so many Italian 
‘modern women’ turning to it.” 

The Burcks have lived in a duplex apart- 
ment at Tompkins Circle, Staten Island, an 
easy commute to Wall Street for corporation 
lawyer Arthur, ‘‘and better for the children,” 
adds his wife. Stephen is now 9, Adriana 6, 
and the Burcks’ tenth anniversary will find 
them installed in a larger house, to accom- 
modate Burck, Jr., No. 3. They bought it 
“half built, a terrific bargain,” situated on a 
wooded slope. “Forty-eight trees,’ boasts 
Arthur, “‘all within New York City limits !”’— 
and with a stupendous view of the bay, the 
sky line and the open ocean. 

Lilli, as Arthur calls her, learned English 
in three months. “Arthur knew French when 
he came to Rome, so our courtship was 
in that language,”’ she explains. After never 
having been without ‘‘at least two maids” 
she first envied, then copied her neighbors’ 
timesaving tricks. ““They were my _ best 
teachers without knowing it,” she tells. To 
cover the cost of a biweekly cleaning woman, 
Lilli has for several years taught Italian at 
nearby Wagner College. Her “‘pet household 
hate’? The daily housework, “because it’s 
always the same and requires no imagina- 
tion.”’ So she has invented a game: “I run 
a race with the clock, allow myself two 
hours’ total and nearly always beat it!”’ 

Another job was due to her parents’ far- 
sighted insistence that besides the usual 
classical studies she attend a famous couture 
school in Rome. She designs and sews most 
of her own clothes, represents a New York 
dress firm and models its creations for 
department-store buyers, and her dream is 


to start a couture establishment of her own, 

Arthur’s favorite gifts from his wife were 
a movie camera she bought him with her 
first pay check, “and the children, of course,” 
he says. Stephen is currently apt to get 
“practically inside the TV.” His little sister, | 
who spent a winter with her grandparents in | 
Rome, wrote her dad and mother a beau. | 
tiful gilt-fringed letter at Christmas “to 
promise them and the baby Jesus, as do all | 
good Italian children, all sorts of good | 
behavior in the New Year.” I} 

“The average American child’s manners 
are poor,” Lilli feels, “‘with too much free- | 
dom and too little supervision accounting |}, 
for it. But from my new country my children 
will gain, I hope, frankness and independ- h 
ence and a mind they can make up on their | 
own to a reasonable point. Abroad, a 
child’s mind is often made up for him.” 

In common the Burcks have their love of 1 
music and theatergoing, reading and enter- 
taining friends, whether a small “select | 
group” or an annual holiday get-together |)) #! 
with Wagner faculty en masse. Lilli appeases |)) | 
her guests’ appetites with Roman-style’ 
lasagne prepared in advance or with her 
special buffet salad. 

Vacations are taken with the children at 
some rented seaside cottage, or spent motor- 
ing. But by far their happiest memory is of 
1950, when all four of them visited a number |) * 
of European countries “on a shoestring” 
and kept a careful record to prove it for 
their unbelieving friends. ‘““We averaged 
eight dollars a day throughout the trip.” 

At home, finances are talked over to- 
gether. “Arthur takes care of all the bills 
paid by mail, such as rent, gas, electricity, 
medical fees, and so on. I take care of the 
everyday expenses for the house, the chil- 
dren and myself.’ The co-operative system | 
works very well. Lilli keeps no budget, finds 
it just as simple to save without one. 

But the Arthur Burcks still advise their 
friends: ‘Don’t wait until your bank account 
is healthy or your children grow up; you 
will enjoy everything so much more while 
you are young!” END 
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ow long since youve tasted 
- teal cheese ? 








Next time you serve fruit and cheese, offer the most 
exciting cheese in America today— Miss Wisconsin 
Natural Aged Cheddar Cheese. It’s real cheese, 
naturally aged ... and has the full flavor and solid 
texture that process cheese merely imitates. Taste 
any process cheese, then try Miss Wisconsin. 
The difference in flavor that natural aging 
makes will astound you. 














See what you buy! These rindless, 
transparent-wrapped wedges come 
Sharp Aged, Medium Aged or Mild! 
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You know it's good! 


ARMOUR 






CHEDDAR 


‘Si nde trum tt EE S$ E 
Ag ¢ 


MADE IN THE w, 
Distributed by Armour Creo 







The Armour Star label is one of 
the world's great guarantees! 


Miss Wisconsin 


NATURAL AGED | 


Cheddar Cheece : a 


ALSO MISS WISCONSIN SHARP CLUB, SWISS, BLUE, BRICK, PROVOLONE AND ROMANO 














ISCONSIN RIVER COUNTRY 
meries + 






General Office, Chicago, 11 
th 
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FOREIGN 


“This hearty Italian salad is my solution for sump\y«s 
buffet parties,” says Rutilia Burck, “because all . i 
need to serve with it is a cold drink and a dessert, \\y) x 
bring the greens and tomatoes to the table in a\ ih 
bowl I brought here with me from Italy, with) at 
other ingredients in separate bowls, and toss it of fan 
spot. My husband calls it *L’insalata Rutilia.” \\y\) 
art 

@ Prepare a large bowl of mixed salad greens, } shi 


ing lettuce, romaine, chicory, escarole, endive seas 
























“Our ladyfinger pudding was an old recipe of 


eat i : : porn 
mother’s in France,” says Micheline Glover, ° i 
has become my husband's favorite dessert. It’s cah mn 

‘ . . so : 
Pudding Aristocrat. it 
Pout 


© Crumble 24 ladyfingers into small pieces, Ab (0 
72 cup sugar to 21% cups hot milk and pour Oj yj 
broken ladyfingers. Toss with a fork until crumff, 
are moist. Stir in 34 cup chopped candied fruits iol 
44 cup chopped raisins which have been soaked, 


fo . . . . . M I 
19 cup orange juice and drained. (Or if you like . i 


“This strawberry-almond mousse is delicate, @ ni 


light as a feather,” says Monique Munson, who hé 
from Belgium. “It’s the perfect end to a hot-weatk 
meal—and the children love it too. We always se aN 
it with fresh strawberries.” an 
STUART | ine 
@ Put i quart hulled fresh strawberries throug nal 
coarse sieve or a food mill—enough to make ab a 





2! cups purée. Add 1 cup sugar. Let stand fot 


a. m 
hour. Soften 3 envelopes unflavored gelatin in 


! mM 















Here is Noriko Scheuer’s recipe for the famous Jé a 
nese dish, sukiyaki. ““By now, my husband like 


: s a 0 
even better than I do,” says Nori. ! 


have: 
sta 
her 


hol 
i y 


\/ 


@ Cut 1% pounds round steak cross grain 
paper-thin slices—easier to do if the meat is fra 
first. Wash and cut 2 bunches scallions into 
pieces, using tops as well. Slice thin 14 pound mt 
rooms and 3 medium white onions; shred 1 hus 
Chinese cabbage, thoroughly wash | pound here 
ach. Arrange vegetables and meat in separate pil ai 
on platters along with two 7-ounce cans sliced] 
diced bamboo shoots, drained. Heat three or f 


J 

| 

! 

00 
et 


Nin § 
ane, 


“Cold veal-and-ham pie is a famous English dish} 
says Elizabeth Locke. “At first my husband thou 

he'd like it better if it was hot, but when he tastedi\y. 
i < : Per wentnee . : A pie the way we serve it in England, he changed\\ 2 
: lve OVeECrse aS war b ILC le Ss mind. And what could be better for summer me he 


with a salad?” 





please American husbands 


@ Have ready 1% pounds veal sliced thin as! 


scaloppine; 1% pound thinly sliced precooked ha " 


with their native cooking talents. smd -ffati 2hard-cooked eggs, sliced; aie 


| 


| 




































/ cress. Add % cup sliced radishes, 2 large to- 
ibs, diced, 4 cup slivered green pepper, | cup 
celery, 14 cup sliced pitted ripe olives and 1 

sich julienne strips of Swiss cheese and tongue. 

/ or chicken may be substituted for the tongue, 
Jennel and cucumber may also be added, if 
d.) Toss 13 times with Italian-type salad dress- 
& epared with 7% cup salad oil, 13 cup wine vine- 
if) dash of black pepper, 14 teaspoon garlic salt 
+ teaspoon orégano. Makes 6 to 8 servings. 


; 





— 





DI PIETRO 























-yorangejuiceand 14 cupkirsch.) Stirin 5 beaten 
ylks and 14 pound butter or margarine. Add 1 
yon vanilla and 14 teaspoon salt. Beat 3 egg 
s until they form soft peaks. Fold into mix- 
| Pour into greased top half of a large double 
oi. Cover and cook | hour, keeping the water 
12!) simmering stage. Serve hot or cold with apri- 
uce made from two 7?4-ounce jars puréed 
‘food apricots, seasoned with 2 tablespoons 
A juice and | teaspoon grated lemon rind. 
5 8. Makes about 2 quarts. 


j 





fold water, then dissolve gelatin over boiling 
@ and stir into the puréed strawberries. Add 1 
poon lemon juice, 1 teaspoon almond flavor- 
id 14 cup toasted chopped almonds. Chill un- 
‘xture begins to thicken. Then fold in 2 cups 
cream, whipped. Pour mixture into a 6!-cup 
‘mold. Chill until firm. To unmold, dip ring 
varm water, loosen edges with a spatula and 
on serving dish. Garnish with fresh straw- 
s. Makes 8 to 10 servings. 

i 


i 





| 
| 


i 


| 
: 










ibes beef suet in a large skillet. Sauté the beef 
! y over medium heat until browned. Unless 
ave a very large skillet, make in two batches. 
i stance, brown half the meat, setting aside 
i@ ther half for the second batch. Then add half 
{ith of the other ingredients plus 4 cup chicken 
4 14 cup soya sauce, 2 tablespoons sugar, 14 
Don monosodium glutamate. Cook, covered, 
. utes over medium heat and 5 minutes more 
ered, tossing lightly until vegetables are 
-d but still retain some of their crispness. Pro- 
‘im same manner with second batch. Serve 
rice. Serves 8. 



















i 
| 


(i 
























spoons finely chopped parsley. Mix together 
aspoons salt, 4 teaspoon pepper, 14 teaspoon 
2 and 4 teaspoon marjoram. Arrange veal, 
eggs and parsley alternately in layers in an 8” 
e ate, seasoning each layer with the herb mix- 
Pour 12 cup canned consommé over all. Cover 
i>astry. Brush top with beaten egg and bake in 
rately slow oven, 325° F., for 114 hours. Chill 
irigerator 3—4 hours, and serve cold. Makes 6 
igs. 
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DIARY OF DOMESTICITY 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3° 


and so on. Or they may be just a grill propped 
up on a few bricks. 

I really like the portable grills which can 
follow the shade around the garden; they are 
inexpensive and give a good bed of coals for 
easy cooking, Smiley has one of these which 
he made himself out of an old oil drum; it is 
extremely handsome, and if we had his skill 
we would make one like it. Ours looks very 
much like a gocart. But we can wheel it into 
the Quiet Garden for supper so the sweet 


scent of the pink-and-white nicotiana can 
add to the homely goodness of onion and 
garlic. 

If Steve and Olive and Alice and Margaret 
and our children are around, we have dessert. 
(For us to look at and say “‘No thank you,” 
alas.) 

My favorite for summer suppers is one of 
Herman Smith’s, that wise and witty and 
gentle man who was a good friend, a superb 
cook and a fine writer. This is his ginger mold. 





VALUABLE MILK NOURISHMENT 
FOR 8 CENTS A 0 





wean : 


From Borden's, famous name in milk, comes 
new Instant Starlac. It tastes more like top-quality milk 
than any other “instant”! Women say so 2 to 1, when they 
compare it with other brands and make a choice. 





Doctors have always recommended milk to build 
bones, teeth and muscles. In this respect, Starlac is just 
like the finest pasteurized milk. It contains all the milk 
proteins, B vitamins and minerals. But no fat or water. 





Mixes instantly, even in ice water. 


Tastes so good, you'll enjoy it the way you do milk. 


Youll call it “Milk Magic" 


in blue economy 5-qt. package for about 8¢ a aft. Slightly higher in red 3-qt. 





For cooking. Take any of your favorite “made- 
with-milk” recipes and use this fine Borden product as 
you do milk. Watch the faces of your family light up 
when they eat the cakes, pies, and desserts you’ve made. 


So easy! Just add 3% 
to 1 qt. water, even ice water. Shake or stir. Instantly, 
you have | qt. of Borden’s finest nonfat milk ... delicious 
to drink ... so convenient for cooking and baking. 


NEW INSTANT STARLAC 


pre-measured envelope package. 


It calls for 1 cup milk, 2 egg yolks, 12 cup 
sugar, | tablespoon gelatin dissolved in 14 cup 
cold water, 14 cup preserved ginger, chopped 
fine, 3 tablespoons ginger sirup, 1 teaspoon 
grated orange rind, | teaspoon vanilla, M4 pint 
cream, whipped stiff. 

You make a custard of milk, egg yolks, 
sugar, pinch of salt in a double boiler. Cook 
till thick, then add dissolved gelatin. Cool. 
Add vanilla, ginger, sirup and grated orange 
rind. Fold in whipped cream. Mold. Chill. 
Unmold and serve with sprigs of fresh mint 
and slices of crystallized ginger. 

The taking of a royal-family portrait was a 
rare experience! We took Holly to Boston to 


UART 














cup of new Instant Starlac 


eet O84 tiny o 
Ss Gusrenved by 
Good Housekeeping 
Xoor 









S 
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Copyright, The Borden Company 



























LADIES' HOME JOU 


see her parents and the three of them 
together for the first time since Holly 
seven weeks old. Father, who is Internati 
Champion Red Star of Hollywood 
C.D.X., immediately sat in noble sple 
when he saw the camera come out of the 
Having won the award at Westchester 
September for siring the greatest num 
champions, Rusty is a much photogra 
boy. Mamma, Champion Redlog’s St 
berry Blonde, C.D.X., greeted young 
warmly, then wandered off to the kitch 
look at the food pan for leftovers. B 
time we got her back, and posing, y: 
Holly was upstairs racketing around 
strange house and inspecting everyt 
When she was reclaimed she posed ni 
except for her tongue, which hung out a 
or so. (The parents know about that and 
mouths shut tight.) By now, papa was b 
with all this hugger-mugger, so he went 
the back door and got into our car, which 
an open door. He wanted a ride, he 
plainly. Paula got him back in, and the 
were again assembled, at which point a 
sister, Cricket, came bounding in and ju 
up and down in front of young Holly, 
ing to play games. Cricket was banishe| 
the cellar. 

By now, all was well. Except that the | 
bulb did not go off. It has been my experi 


> 
MARK TWAIN SAID: 


Thunder is good, thunder is impres- 
sive; but it is the lightning that 
does the work. 


If you tell the truth, you don't have 
to remember anything. 


Few of us can stand prosperity. 
Another man’s, | mean. 


en 


& 


that if ever there is a picture which can n 
be done over, the flash bulb is always d 
tive, or else the camera is out of ae 
tion and nothing happens at all. 

*‘Animal photography is exhausting,” n 
mured Jill, as Paula flew after Holly 
began squeaking the toy poodle loudly a 

We began all over again. As the royal 
ily finally did the Sit, Stay like true Obedicg 
dogs, I kept seeing how much young Hl 
looks like her mother; there are the ch 
the grace, the gay spirit. But she is like pi 
too, for now and then it comes over her 
she must be noble and she is noble in a \ 
big way for five or ten minutes! Papa is ni 
all the time, except when he gets in a car 
nobody takes him riding; then he is as fré 
as an ordinary person. Then he is very fur 
it’s rather like a king suddenly playing jé 
straws. 

Paula told Jill she just couldn’t underst 
how I happened to pick the best in the | 
of thirteen, when I didn’t know anyt 
about Irish conformation. “‘Quite simp 
said Jill. ““Holly gave her a look, and she g 
Holly a look, and they just belonged.” 

Midsummer is for swimming in the pc 
hoping no turtle will mistake us for a {, 
My special little emerald frog is getting big; 
he sits and blinks his eyes at me as I slide j 
the dark soft water. Just before dusk, 
water has the whole sky in it, and the will( 
glow in reflected light. A little later, as| 
come out and sit in the deep shadowy even) 
I see George’s lantern winking out. Hé 
milking, and the sound of voices and 
clank of pails come from the barn. It i 
comfortable cooling sound. 

The still air smells of honeysuckle vines : 
of new-mown hay. There is a soft and loy 
languor in the air; it does not seem import} 
to do anything at all, just to sit and look at 
sky while the stars come out. 

“The hottest month in New England, 
aren’t-the nights wonderful?” says Jill, wé 
ing ahead on the path to the house. 

“Days are wonderful too,” says Li 
Sister, hopping up and down and wagging} 
cocker tail madly. “‘Everything’s wonder 
if you look at it the right way.” § 
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“jer sprinkling spoon—of finely chopped 
‘) s so folks may help themselves if they like 
e of the water weed. 


BROILED LOBSTER 


e 3 live 1!4-pound lobsters split in half 
“;thwise and have the claws cracked. Re- 
e the tommi and coral, if there is any, 
set aside. This is a job for the man of the 
se, and if he reneges any good fishman 
\) perform these operations. Wash lobsters 
oughly, removing all intestinal veins and 
Vion in head. Drain and wipe to take up 
he drops. Prepare stuffing by sautéing | 
t soft bread crumbs in 34 cup butter or 
Jgarine until golden brown. (You need 
er and more butter. This is a time you 
‘yt forget any lurking inclination to be just 
tle stingy.) Add 1 clove garlic, crushed, 
dashes Tabasco, 14 teaspoon tarragon, 
‘éaspoon salt, a dash of pepper, and 2 
'} espoons tommi and all the coral you have 
| Mash these last 
and mix well. 


‘broiling pan shell 
up. Broil for 5 min- 
, then turn, baste 
sroysly with melted 
/er” or margarine, 
) continue broiling 
{0 minutes, basting 
When lobsters 
just about cooked, 
ae cavily and cover 
t of the body with 
bread stuffing. 
'e under the broiler 
Jn, just long enough 
own. Garnish with 
m and cress, and 
ide a little bowl of 
melted butter or 
zarine to dip the 
yer pieces, espe- 
the claws, in. 


reaching. 


here that already 
tid lobsters that you 


its king. 


"er or faster if you’re 
of time, and pa- 
e is at a premium. 


|\Come into the garden. When Alfred, Lord 
)yson, wrote that interminable epic, Maud, 
wh has poems within poems, he didn’t, I 
\sure, in the garden stanzas that called 
e€ immortal Maud, have in his mind 
_ we know as a kitchen patch. Corn and 
(and cucumbers and such garden sass 
», like country relatives, put anent the 
‘en door, while the real garden flaunted 
{st raiment and wafted its precious odors 
e they would unfold in the most desired 
‘sphere. 

‘firden patch or no, this is the height of the 
bn for fresh corn and tender young green 
jes. And in the receipt I am about to give 
these two play a midsummer duet. It’s a 
‘en dish, for sure. 


BLL 





| 'tN-AND-GREEN-BEAN CASSEROLE 


<8 ears corn. With a sharp knife cut 
‘hn through the center of each row of ker- 
Then with the blunt side of the knife 
"be the pulp from the cob. Eight ears 
‘ld yield 2 cups scraped raw corn. If the 
'}won’t give to this amount, get even by 
‘ly snagging more ears. French 34 pound 
\) green beans. Parboil 5 minutes in boil- 
“water. Drain. Place scraped corn and 
‘) beans in 114-quart casserole. Sauté 4 
') bacon until crisp. Drain on paper towel- 
“Put 1 tablespoon bacon fat in a frying 
and when hot, sauté 4% cup chopped 
/1 and | cup thin-sliced celery until ten- 





IN THE 
DESPERATE HOURS 


By JEAN TODD FREEMAN 


Forgive us, Father. Forgive our 


For the night swings down and 
our hearts lead-deadened 


Turn pagan-proud to the day 
sun-reddened, 


And the chilled blood warms 
and the curved lips sing 


A hymn to the earth and Man 


Forgive us—not for storm- 
stressed fear, 


But for arrogance when the 
wild skies clear. 
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IN THE GOOD OLD SUMMERTIME 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62 


der. Don’t hurry these. It’s tender done you 
want, not brownness, Mavourneen. And you 
will do well to start all bacon in a cold pan. 
Then add 14 cup heavy cream; heat but do 
not boil. Season with 34 teaspoon salt, a dash 
of pepper, 14 teAspoon monosodium gluta- 
mate and 14 teaspoon chili powder. Add the 
cooked bacon, crumbled. Pour this over ihe 
corn and beans in the casserole. Mix well. 
Cover and bake for 45 minutes in a moder- 
ately slow oven, 325° F. Serve very hot. A 
garnish of broiled or sautéed sliced green 
pepper is a great inducement to finish the 
job; and if Sautéed sliced or whole mush- 
rooms take the pepper’s load, the dish be- 
comes de luxe. 


Matters of taste. You won't forget the lob- 
ster bibs. You can buy paper ones, or make 
your own as we do... . Or the platter of cold 
red-ripe sliced tomatoes and crackly crisp cu- 
cumbers and the good oil and vinegar for 

anointing them. . . : Or 
re the frosty pitcher of 
si iced tea replete with 
lemon. For it’s these 
little matters that add 
so much to the enjoy- 
ment of your lobster din- 
ner. If you’re going to 
put ona show, make it 
a good one. Don’t 
leave the extras in the 
wings. 


In the desperate hours of fear 
and fumbling Down South in 


(The shallowing breath and the 
towers crumbling) 


Our cold hands clutch for Thee, 
frantic, beseeching. .. . 


Dixie. Look away—but 
right now don’t look 
farther than the dessert 
composed of water- 
melon and one of our 
own delicious in-the- 
season berries, and this 
is the way of it. A cool 
and delicate and re- 
freshing ending if ever 
there was one. 


WATERMELON ICE 


Remove seeds and rind 
from one quarter of a 
25-pound ripe water- 
melon. Put pulp in your 
electric blender and 
buzz. There should be 
6 cups. If that much 
doesn’t materialize,add 
more fruit. If you do 
not have an electric 
blender, chop fine and 
put through a coarse 
sieve. Don’t lose the juice. Add one 6-ounce 
can frozen lemonade concentrate, 14 tea- 
spoon salt, and more sugar or lemon juice to 
taste. Soften 2 envelopes unflavored gelatin 
in 4% cup cold water and dissolve over hot 
water. Add to watermelon mixture and pour 
into 2 refrigerator trays. Freeze until frozen 
14” around the edges. Scrape into a chilled 
bowl. Break it up with a spoon. Beat quickly 
with a rotary or electric beater. Add a few 
drops of red food coloring unless your water- 
melon was a deep rosy-red one. Return to re- 
frigerator trays and freeze until just firm, 
Makes 2 quarts. Serve with sweetened fresh 
blueberries. Crisp cookies of some kind are 
practicaliy a must. 


A last word. This is one of those rocking- 
chair months for me. I’d just as soon shell peas 
while I’m sitting out on the side of the garden 
where the fountain plays its iridescent way 
that leads nowhere. For there is nothing on 
earth that, with comparable effort, ends in 
such an equal futility. But sit and rock I must. 
I’ve just got a new rocking chair. Over a hun- 
dred years it has rocked away, but it’s new to 
me. 

The peas are waiting. They’re the new very 
early Little Marvels. Having them for lunch 
with that fresh bread you should be smelling 
out the kitchen window. Just baked. 

Good-by now, 
Your ANNIE. 











NEW IDEA! 


Good Seasons 
Salad Dressing Mix 


A famous chef put his secret blend of rare herbs and spices 

into envelopes—named it Good Seasons Mix. You add your own 
vinegar and oil and get the finest salad dressing you ever tasted. 
You'll want to try all five mixes, each makes a half pint 

in seconds—Old Fashion French, California French, 

Old Fashion Garlic, Exotic Herbs and Bleu Cheese. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY KIT—This Self-Measuring Bottle, 
2 different Good Seasons Salad Dressing Mixes r 


and a salad recipe booklet are waiting for you at 
your food store for only 39c. 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS 


The best is always a 


Get PRO. "59", \ 


the soft, multiple 
bristled tooth brush. 
Siu mA M anos 
Yelm Zola 
clean between them, 
massage gums gently, 
safely. Three sizes— 
regular-for Dad, 
medium for Mom and 
Child's sizé for Bud 


and Sis. Remember — 


TY the best—go PRO 


PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH CO. 


La eats Tt 


Corns 


CALLOUSES — BUNIONS — SORE TOES 


NERVE: 
RELIEF’ 





Pain Stops 
FAST! 


Never anything like it! 


No waiting! Super-Soft Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads 
stop pain at its source —ever so fast... 
remove corns and callouses one of the fastest 
ways known to medical science . . . stop corns, 
callouses before they can develop... ease new, 
tight shoes . . . prevent sore toes, blisters. No 
other method does all these things for you! Get a 
box today. At Drug, Shoe, Department, 5-10¢ 
Stores and Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort® Shops. 


For FREE sample (mention kind wanted) write 
Dr. Scholl’s, Inc., Chicago 10, Ill. 


SA Rye ca AL ey 


GAUGS 


ES 








FEET HURT, BURN? 


Dr. Scholl's Foot Balm nicely — an foot 
discomfort caused by exertion. 


Very soothing and refresh- 
ing. Costs but a trifle. Try it! 


FOOT 
BALM 


Dr | Scholls 








CALLOUSES LOE a 








as her chauffeur with difficulty managed to 
drive through the shouting, red-faced, laughing 
crowds pressing against the palace gates. 

Even the palace guard in army khakis and 
white helmet forgot his poker-faced dignity 
that morning. He grinned at them broadly as 
he saluted. 

“Mrs. Roell to see the Princess Beatrix, 
chauffeur announced. 

Trying to stand clear of the shoving and 
jostling crowds, the sentry consulted a list of 
expected visitors for the day. Apparently Trix 
had remembered to telephone Zussie’s name 
to the palace security force, for the soldier 
clicked his heels together and saluted them on. 

When a footman admitted her to the west 
wing, Zussie inquired at once for Princess 
Juliana. 

“Her Royal Highness is resting and is not to 
be disturbed,”’ the servant told her gravely. 

In contrast to the raucously celebrating 
crowds outside, the palace seemed very quiet. 
Then there was a rush of feet in the long dim 
corridor and Trix, with her short blond hair 
flying, came running into view. 

**Hi, Zussie!”’ she called joyfully. 

The former nurse felt a tight knot of worry 
loosen in her breast as she kissed that radiant 
little face and felt the princess’ small warm 
hand slip into hers. 

“We're in the playroom,” Trix explained as 
she pulled Zussie down the corridor in the op- 
posite direction from her mother’s and father’s 
studies. ‘‘We can make more noise down here. 
We've even got a piano!” 


** the 


exe was standing on her head on a mattress 
in the middle of a big sunny blue-and-yhite- 
papered room facing the palace’s front lawns. 
She smiled upside down as her former nurse 
entered. Pietie was tucking a doll with a badly 
battered nose into one of three prams which 
stood side by side next to a white goat on 
wheels. 

“Good day, Mrs. Roell,”” remarked an 
elderly woman in a maid’s uniform, straight- 
ening up carefully with an armful of blocks 
from the floor. 

*“Good morning, Gerarda,”’ Zussie replied. 
“Hello, children. Well, this is a happy day!” 

Pietie looked up from her doll and regarded 
her with cool gray appraising eyes. “‘Mommie’s 
crying,” she stated matter-of-factly. 

The salt-and-pepper-haired ladies’ maid 
broke in quickly. “Would you mind, Mrs. 
Roell, if I stepped out for a cup of coffee? Her 
Royal Highness says that the girls must pick 
up their toys, but’’—she laid a hand gingerly 
on her spine—‘‘my back’s about broken!”’ 

“Of course you may go, Gerarda,”’ Zussie 
told her uneasily. She smiled at the princesses 
and squeezed carefully into a child-size arm- 
chair upholstered in ruffled flowered chintz, 
her chin resting only a few inches from her 
knees. Across from her another chintz arm- 
chair faced a tea table set with dolls’ dishes. 
Some pieces of rusk, a plate of butter, and 
scattered pink and white caraway seeds indi- 
cated that the girls had already been enjoying 
the special treat which accompanies every 
birth in the Netherlands. 

In the corner of the room stood a small pi- 
ano with several missing ivory keys. Nearby 
Trix, who had put on a cotton smock, was 
busy modeling something in clay. 

“T have a sculpturing teacher now,” Trix was 
saying importantly. ‘““You. should see her, 
Zussie! She paints her eyes! Her name is Ka- 
tinka.”* She wiped her fingers thoroughly on a 
clay-smeared smock and added, “‘She’s got 
beautiful auburn hair.”’ 

“And do you like her?”’ inquired Zussie. 

Trix screwed up-her face thoughtfully. “I do, 
except when she geis cross when I get impa- 
tient with what I’m making and throw it on 
the floor.”’ 

“Well, I should think so,” observed Zussie 
mildly. 

“She told me a painter doesn’t need much 
patience because it’s easy to tear up what 
you've done and start over,’’ Trix went on. 

“It’s much, much harder to be a sculptor. You 
have to work very, very slowly and carefully 


because it’s so easy to ruin something that 
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took weeks to make. Katinka says that’s why 
good sculptors are always easygoing people 
who never lose their tempers. 

“I’m making this for mummie’s birthday,” 
she confided to Zussie. “It’s going to be a 
table bell.’’ She held up a little clay mermaid 
with knees clasped tightly to her chest. “We’re 
going to put a bell on top of her head. Irene 
is making mummie a paper calendar and 
Pietie is weaving a pot holder. Now don’t you 
dare tell!” 

Zussie laughed. “I should say not. I wouldn’t 
spoil such a wonderful surprise!” 

Pietie had put her invalid doll to bed and 
now appeared to be reading her to sleep, as 
Zussie had so often seen Princess Juliana read- 
ing to her daughters about Doctor Doolittle or 
Winnie the-Pooh. A large paper-covered book 
was spread open on the four-year-old’s lap— 
it was a telephone directory, Zussie was 
amused to see. As she pretended to read, 
Pietie every so often leaned over to rearrange 
her doll’s covers. 

What gentle fingers she has, thought Zussie 
tenderly. And how maternal! Princess Juliana 
liked to watch the interest all her daughters 
took in dolls. She could not understand why 
some mothers, especially in Canada, seemed 
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“Write a letter to my sister Sal,” the 


young marine urged his lonesome 
cou bay. buddy. 

Four years later, the cowboy 
from Montana and the girl from an 
Eastern finishing school were mar- 


ried. Today Chuck and Sally Har- 
ball ranch a thousand acres near 
Polson, Montana; have two daugh- 
ters. You won’t forget the story of 
the society girl who learned the 
hard way to bea 
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so proud of their tomboy daughters who 
spurned such play for climbing trees. In doll 
playing she saw much practical preparation for 
motherhood. 

‘““Trix,’’ Zussie remarked softly, pulling her 
diminutive chair a bit closer to the sculptor, “‘I 
have something to tell you. Let’s keep it a 
secret just between you and me, shall we? A 
new little baby is coming to our house too.” 

Trix gave her a swift sidewise glance, her 
fingers faltering in their nimble shaping of the 
clay. “Yes?” she remarked indifferently. 

“Why, Trix!’ Zussie chided. “I thought 
you'd be glad!” 

The princess’ lower lip stuck out fractiously. 
“We're your babies!” she burst out bitterly. 
“Oh, Zussie, why did you have to ieave us?” 
She gazed at her married governess angrily, a 
small defiant figure with tears slowly welling 
down her cheeks. 

Shocked and dismayed, Zussie rose to her 
feet and walked over to the eldest princess, 
putting both arms about her shaking shoulders 
and drawing her close. 

“The hairdresser has arrived to shampoo the 
girls’ hair,’ Gerarda announced from the hall 
door. 

“Darn it!’ expostulated Trix in a muffled 
tearful voice from the front of Zussie’s gown. 

“Oh, goody!” cried Pietie. “Can I go first, 
please, please ?” 

For the first time Zussie noticed that the 
four-year-old was wearing a white crepe de 
chine dress which the former governess rec- 
ognized as one of her best. She stood pat- 
ting and smoothing its soft pleats, obviously 
well pleased with herself for having circum- 
vented the efforts of her elders to keep her 
wardrobe locked. 
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“Trene? Trix?” inquired the chambermai 

The second princess smiled serenely and we 
on rocking on a wooden horse. 

Trix pulled herself away from Zussie with 
heart-rending sigh. Swooping down, gf 
picked up a block from the floor and hurle¢ 
the full length of the room. It crashed harr 
lessly into a corner with a tremendous rae! | } 
“Oh, very well!” she said. | 

Zussie knew that in spite of this display} 
temper Trix would follow Gerarda, prepa ri 
to be obliging about the shampoo and the hi 
drier and even the hair net. 7 

Gerarda appeared to know it, too, for 
gaze at once shifted to the second prince 

“Coming, Irene?” she repeated. It was 
of an entreaty than a command. The seve 
year-old smiled enigmatically, the mornit 
sun making a pale gold aureole of her flax( 
hair. She is really extraordinarily pret 
Zussie thought, and so completely unconscio io 
of the effect her beauty has upon others. Or 
she ? 

Not often did the second princess show 
temper. Yet when the Cheshire-cat smile 
peared on her lovely face Zussie knew that | 
might continue rocking on her horse until s| 
was bodily dragged off. One could never }j) 
sure whether she intended to be sweetly cif} . 
operative or maddeningly obdurate. j 

Today, however, she slipped quietly fr 
her horse and, after a quick kiss on Zuss| 
cheek, slipped from the room like a sli 
golden shadow. | 

1 
} 













































Gerarda, looking immensely relieved, d 
appeared after her. Dragging her feet, Trix fi 
lowed them through the door. In a momeé 
she poked her head back in again and calle 
“The zoo’s getting us a beo, did you knoj 
It’s like a parrot only it’s cheaper and 
more. Do you suppose it will swear? Comin, 
she answered the maid’s impatient summo 
With a good-humored grin, she blew a 
into the room and vanished. 

Zussie retrieved her coat from the le t 
downstairs cloakroom and went quietly b i 
down the corridor toward the front entran¢ 
pondering Trix’s unexpected reaction to t 
news that the Roells were having a baby. — 

Her chauffeur was standing by her car as$§ 
started down the broad stone steps of the we 
wing. Drawing into the curb ahead of it wag 
palace limousine from which was emerging 
black-overcoated passenger carrying a $ i 
black medical bag. 

As he began to climb the steps, he bru 
against her. He bowed and lifted his hat 
smilingly. 

Zussie stared after him, perplexed ay 
startled. He was one of the leading eye sp 
cialists of the Netherlands and belonged tof t 
medical staff of the Utrecht hospital whe 
she had once been employed as a nurse. 


P WO! 
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A FEW weeks later, Zussie was distressed} 
learn that the youngest princess had been1 
moved to the hospital for observation. 
mother, Princess Juliana, motored betweent 
palace and Utrecht every few hours to nul 
her. Although Princess Marijke was a p 
fectly normal child, in excellent health, 
newspapers said, her eyesight appeared 
have been impaired by a siege of Germ 
measles suffered by her mother during pre 
nancy. Precisely what was the difficulty 
her eyes was not disclosed. 

One day Princess Juliana invited her ¢ 
friend over for tea to ask if she would consé 
to being one of Marijke’s godmothers. 
other godparents included the Grand Duche 
of Luxembourg, the Crown Prince of Swed 
and Winston Churchill. Quite overwhelm¢é 
Zussie indicated that she would be delighté 

‘*‘Anneke and I have been so tied down W 
Marijke that the girls were beginning to co’ 
plain,’ Juliana was saying as they walked fre 
her study to the nursery where Anneke Huid 
koper sat reading by the crib. 

The nurse looked drawn and tired. She 
now in charge of three children under t¢#}j 
as well as the newborn infant. Zussie had hea 
that when Dick Cazius came courting 
Ascension Day, he spent the whole holid 
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word gets around: “Something new and wonderful is here!”’ Ponecally, 
en it “does things’ for your hair, the news spreads fast. No wonder thousands 
i switching to “‘out-shining”’ Lanolin Lotion Shampoo! 














“Keeps Hair Satiny and soft 
looking,’”’ says pretty teen-ager, Sue 
Beasley, 1411 Shannon Avenue, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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fighlights are “love-lights”! Poise, charm— 

wl) romance—belong to the woman whose hair shimmers 
‘@ dancing highlights. And how can you have this sparkle 

“every date? That’s easy! By using amazing new double- 
Hi Lanolin Lotion Shampoo! 
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Helene Curtis Lanolin Lotion 
Shampoo out-lathers four other 
brands given the Cylinder-Foam Test. 
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UT-SHINES OTHER SHAMPOOS, 
HOWS HAIR’S HIDDEN BEAUTY 





“Lanolin-Lively” Foam... 
Oceans Of It... Leaves Hair 
Gleaming, Obedient, Lovely 


Only the genius of Helene 
Curtis could have produced 
Lanolin Lotion Shampoo! For 
no ordinary shampoo formula 
can bring such glimmering, 
shimmering radiance to hair. 
The difference lies in the 
snowy lanolin lather. You’ve 
never before seen such oceans 
of rich suds—suds actually 
twice as rich in lanolin! 


Can’t Dry Hair! 

And because Lanolin Lotion 
Shampoo is so extra rich, it’s 
specially fine for hair that 
needs conditioning. Even 
problem hair—hair that’s had 
its beauty oils dried away or 
bleached away —benefits 
astonishingly from regular care 
with this double-lanolin lather. 
You get double the lanolin pro- 





tection against dryness—plus 
double the lanolin polish and 
beauty for your hair! 


Now Hair Obeys! 


At the same time, Lanolin 
Lotion Shampoo leaves your 
hair easier to manage after 
your shampoo than ever before. 
Tangles slip away. Waves 
ripple in deeper. 


Try This Test 


Treat your hair to a Lanolin 
Lotion Shampoo. Then, after 
your hair is brushed and 
arranged,;*take: your mirror 
and stand under a strong light. 
Instantly, you'll see for your- 
self how much yore brilliance 
—how much more glamour is 
yours. Get Helene Curtis 
Lanolin Lotion Shampoo now. 
2985 59¢ or* $1. 





Get Helene Curtis Lanolin eotion Shampoo. 


You'll find that never before has your hair had so much 
shimmer, so much softness—so much beauty! 29¢, 59¢ or $1. 
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baby sitting with the older girls while his 
fiancée stayed close by Marijke’s crib. Prince 
Bernhard issued him a pass in order to ex- 
pedite his frequent excursions past the palace 
guards. 

The sounds of a Swiss music box chimed 
softly from the white-velvet-canopied crib 
where Trix had once lain as an infant, and 
Princess Juliana and Queen Wilhelmina before 
her. The old silk crib lining had been replaced, 
Zussie noticed, as well as the delicate Brussels- 
lace edging which Trix at Marijke’s age had 
soon reduced to shreds, but which this baby 
apparently had not touched. 
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80 CAS 
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The new Princess of Orange lay with her 
head turned toward the muted melody coming 
from her music box as she kicked vigorously at 
her cover with plump pink legs. Her hair was 
the pale gold of corn silk and her profile with 
its turned-up nose held an expression of great 
sweetness. As the women leaned closer, 
Marijke turned her head. She squinted up at 
them through crossed eyes, then, as her mother 
spoke softly to her, she raised her arms with 
a glad cry of recognition. As Juliana lifted her 
tenderly from her crib, the infant nestled into 
the curve of her shoulder. 

“What a sunny sweet child!’’ Zussie ex- 
claimed sincerely. 
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“‘Indeed she is,’ smiled Juliana. “The doctors 
call her eye condition a clouding of the lenses,” 
she explained. “She can’t see at all at the mo- 
ment,”’ she went on, rocking the baby lovingly 
in her arms, ‘“‘but we hope that a series of 
operations will give her sight, at least partial 
sight, in both eyes.” 

“I’m so glad,’ murmured Zussie. 

“Mother dear!’’ cried Juliana as the im- 
posing figure of Queen Wilhelmina appeared 
unexpectedly in the doorway. “What a pleas- 
ant surprise!” 

Zussie withdrew with Anneke Huidekoper 
to the far corner of the room. She had not seen 
the queen since the Christmas holidays. At 
that time, Queen Wilhelmina had confided to 
Juliana that she had always had a secret desire 
to play Sint Nicolaas for her grandchildren. 
Delighted at the suggestion, Princess Juliana 
summoned to Soestdijk a hairdresser who was 
known to dabble in amateur theatricals. Al- 
though Zussie noticed that his hands trem- 
bled visibly as he glued white cotton whisk- 
ers and a flowing mustache to his imperturb- 
able sovereign, the disguise was excellent, she 
thought. 

But no sooner had the scarlet-robed saint 
stepped into the library where the girls were 
waiting than Trix remarked involuntarily, 
“Why, it’s Granny in a dressing gown.” But 
a moment later she seemed only to see the 
fabled saint. 

Now the Queen of the Netherlands smiled 
at her new grandchild, stroking the baby’s 
cheek with a strong finger. 

“T have really come for a few days’ rest, to 
enjoy the garden,” she announced majestically, 
sinking into a straight chair with a small 
grateful sigh. “I came this afternoon because 
I Understood that Beatrix has her art lesson 
today. I shall see what she has done and meet 
her instructor. Who is she, Jula?”’ 

“Why, she’s a war widow whose husband 
was executed by the Germans,” explained 
Princess Juliana, replacing the baby in her crib 
and rewinding the music box. “I understand 
she’s considered one of the best of our young 
sculptors.” She added doubtfully, “Trix 
doesn’t always welcome visitors to her studio 
when she’s working.” 

“No more do I,” announced the queen 
approvingly. “Shall we go?” 

As she stood up with a scraping of her chair 
a scream of fear came from Marijke, followed 
by a series of loud protesting wails. With an 
expression of concern, Princess Juliana moved 
swiftly over to the crib and lifted the child 
once more into her arms. 

“Any loud or sudden noise seems to terrify 
Marijke,” Anneke Huidekoper explained in 
an undertone to Zussie. “I suppose it’s because 
she cannot see what is happening. At any rate, 
she is very sensitive.” 


Wir Marijke had finally stopped sobbing, 
the queen started from the room with her 
daughter and Zussie following. Downstairs 
they continued down a long curving corridor 
past the Yellow Room and several guest suites 
to the extreme end of the west wing. 

The queen entered a large wood-paneled 
gymnasium with a ballet-practice barre and 
wall-sized mirror and upright piano. On a 
high ledge encircling the room were about a 
dozen handsome handmade boats with canvas 
sails which the princesses often set adrift on 
Soestdijk’s small rush-bordered lake. 

The Queen of the Netherlands knocked on 
a closed door at the left corner of the gym- 
nasium with its bare and highly polished floor. 

To Trix’s impatient, ““Who is it?’’ she re- 
plied, ““Moene.” 

This was the nickname Trix had bestowed 
upon her grandmother at the age of one, be- 
ing unable to pronounce grootmoeder. 

A beaming princess opened the door to 
them. ““Come in, come in,”’ she urged. ‘‘Moene, 
this is my teacher, Katinka.” 

In a tiny alcove no more than two by three 
yards in size with a single window facing the 
gardens, Zussie saw a handsome woman in a 
sweater and skirt. Her auburn-colored hair 
was pulled tightly back from her brow and 
secured by a heavy copper band. 

Katinka smiled, and looked at her monarch 
with very direct blue, brilliant eyes. 

Quite suddenly the queen’s stern counte- 
nance relaxed. She smiled and extended her 
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hand. “How do you do, colleague?’ g}Bi:i! 
greeted the sculptor. F ipl 
Zussie saw Trix’s eyes fly open with pleasuj ig 
and surprise. 
“I have come to see my granddaughter yal 
work,”’ Queen Wilhelmina went on pleasantl ies 
“You have some telephoning to do abo)Myi! 
the Brownie meeting tomorrow, don’t yo)jip 
Trix dear?’’ prodded her mother. Turning t)}}pii#! 
ward the queen, she added, ‘‘We’ve fixed {igi 
that old henhouse in the garden as a Gil 
Scout clubhouse. Trix is learning how to jp 
useful about the house.” joe 
“I shined pappie’s shoes yesterday,” Typ? 
informed them proudly as she moved towal ja! 
the door. ‘‘‘Colleague,’ she called you,” s)Mirit 
whispered in Katinka’s ear in passing. ‘““Thaj it 
quite a compliment for you!”’ Tie 
“Trix put a whole can of polish on sal 
father’s riding boots. His valet had to sera\ ipa 
it off with a knife,” Juliana told them laugiigs! 
ingly after Trix had left. Kl 


Tar sixty-seven-year-old Dutch mona 
shook her head disbelievingly, leaning an aj 
wearily on a high table. What a lot of chang 

encompassing two terrible world wars, she hijew 
lived through, thought Zussie. When as\iPit,’ 
young girl Wilhelmina visited Queen Victorij jjji!i) 
court, she was called the best-educated you) ipa; 
lady in Europe or America. She spoke foil 
languages fluently, was well versed in colon) Miin 
history and could row a boat, skate, and riMMiil 
side-saddle. Her granddaughters’ ability |jidin 
skis, at horse jumping, at swimming, tennis aj jel 
at the ballet barre never failed to amaze hijgixw: 
One afternoon, after silently watching Ire Mba 
practice her fours before the gymnasium m bod 
ror until her fragile-looking body was soak Mix! 
with perspiration, the Dutch monarch Wij’ | 
BLOW 


- = 


heard to remark, ““No wonder our bal 
dancers asked for extra food rations duri eq 
the occupation. Eight hours of dancing is € at: the 
to eight hours’ labor in the coal mines, H 
said. Now I can believe it.” i kan 
“And how is Beatrix progressing?” A the 


queen was saying. | Aibered 
“She has definite talent, Your Majesty iim 1 
commented Katinka. “She neglects detail 1iB& \ 


sees the big lines. If she sees an animal im za 
zoo just once she can reproduce it perfectiiel aa 
She is exceptionally good at horses.” ‘ ate 


paused, looking at her strong thick fingg fil: 
then added ingenuously, ‘But I find she d(ibniti 
not take direction easily.” | mt 
The queen was gazing about the tiny roti 
at Trix’s work and did not appear to. tal 
listening. \ a she 
The sculptor continued, addressing Julia 
“The first day that I was here, Your Raj lng 
Highness, I suggested that Trix wear a smo} H stud 


All artists wear something to protect thiitir|i; 
clothes.” Ou ate 
Like Queen Wilhelmina, thought | 


Once she had seen the sovereign seated bef 
an easel in one of her pink-satin-and-g) ime 
Empire salons in the unheated central sect} jfils 
of Soestdijk. Although Her Majesty’s bre} iii |; 
was visible in the frigid marble room, shef 
no covering except a small rug well splatte) Mi jy 


with paint thrown over her knees as uITh 
great verve she painted one of her dra Bull 
landscapes. 4) ag 
“Trix refused flatly to put on the smo Mihi) 
saying such things were only for children jf&\j\ 
kindergarten.” The sculptor took out a cru thay, 
pled pack of cigarettes from her smock poch fin, 
then apparently thought better of it and |}PRly \ 
them back. “I realized that if I could not h ony 
her to obey me the first time, then she wo B® \j 
never have any respect for me as a teach¢ fh” 
Princess Juliana was listening intently. Qui Bhs}, 


Wilhelmina’s face was quite expression] Pin 
but her eyes looked thoughtful. Zussie ‘Ne 
dered if she were perhaps comparing this i 
pendent young woman from Amsterd 
lively art colony to her own close childh 
companion, a middle-aged English govern 
invariably addressed as Miss Saxon-Winteé §%)); 

When Wilhelmina was Trix’s age, she ¢ yp, 
ceived a great passion for geology, so ZU) BR) 
had been told. Her rotund governess was dé BRnj, 
tized to lug a great many muddy rocks 
Het Loo Palace from the surrounding fo! 
for cataloguing. When the young queen 
cured bricks and mortar to build a barn 
her pet goats, Miss Saxon-Winter acted as 
puffing bricklayer’s mate. There was never | BF tj. 








.»,as to who was boss. When Wilhelmina 
»41e German emperor at Potsdam, and 
‘sd reviewing the troops with two young 
4¢ princes, the troops consisted of the 
-a1 the portly Miss Saxon-Winter, who 
“s.bpped, wheeled and saluted until she 
“pcuer young charge for mercy. Wilhel- 
















“6 \e cavalry, where her stout governess 
had to buck and whinny like a horse. 


rugged Katinka. “Since then’’—she 
idiantly—‘‘we understand each other. 
| we shall start on jewelry design, 
ajesty,’ Katinka continued. “Trix 
; make some brooches and things for 
is and birthday presents.” 
made these buttons,”’ put in Princess 
joroudly, pointing to a row of green 
n/ducklings down the front of her yel- 
dress. 


‘rix has good steady fingers for de- 
ork,” commented Katinka. “But her 
jjz and painting are very Oriental in 
» free, and flowing, with very few lines. 
¢/ I hope she will concentrate on large 
»ntal pieces. In stone.” 

| Wilhelmina reached up for an oil 
wa pony hanging on the wall. 

'that Trix’s pony which was run over 
elighway when the groom was bringing 
te) The one that had to be shot?’ in- 
























‘incident. Then, one night as she was 
erself to sleep, she had a dream about 
y.” The princess 
| toward the paint- 
e queen’s hands. 


as the dream,” she 


leaned closer and 
t the cavorting 
fender.” 


r pastures which 
‘(6h away limitlessly and there were no 


Vishall be in my study,” Juliana mur- 
s she followed her mother out the 


> lingered for a moment in the tiny 
d studio while Trix’s handsome art 
ur lit a cigarette. 

ou are Zussie,’’ she remarked finally. 
very fond of you. She speaks of you 
ormer nurse felt a glow of pleasure. 
jes you too. Believe me, I know her 
sss. I think you’re handling her very 





ka replied earnestly, “It’s true, as I 
1 t Trix has talent. Perhaps outstanding 


i ent of sculpture. You must be aware 
abit of throwing things when she’s dis- 


“en smash it to bits. Then, too, she has 
‘nany other interests to concentrate on 
Billy, she is often so keyed up and tired 
je comes in for her lesson that we just 
talk for an hour or so until she 










igs have not been easy for Trix since 
v&\ned from Canada,”’ Zussie explained 
ih “She has had many difficult adjust- 
;iff> make.” 

4 may be true,” replied Katinka. ‘Not 
:Wicincesses have succeeded in becoming 


\Trix, thought Zussie as she left the 
\so many conflicting roles to play. 
und Princess Juliana working alone 


»¥ her’s gone back to her own quarters. 
a, we'll have some tea,’ the princess 
,2¢d from behind her flower-scented 
\®) vase of fragrant narcissuses, a small 
/4/f Christ, many framed family pictures, 
,®vather portfolios and official-looking 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
asked toexpress briefly his 
idea of happiness, said, 
“Four feet from a fireplace 


papers mingled with an array of lumpy-look- 
ing clay ash trays, paper swans and other ar- 
tistic eftorts of the princesses. As Zussie well 
knew, Juliana could seldom bear to throw 
away anything made for her by her children. 

The Dutch crown princess listened carefully 
as Zussie talked about Trix’s problems, their 
chairs drawn close by the fire which threw its 
soft shadows on a row of four identical little 
wooden footstools. 

“Perhaps you’re right, Zussie,’ she said 
when her intimate friend had finished. “I’m 
sure Trix finds her busy schedule and long 
school hours a strain. Then a new baby in the 
household, right after losing you. Then 


Anneke leaving.” She sighed. ‘“That’s why we 


moved Trix’s modeling equipment out of the 
nursery into a place she could keep locked. 
She needs to have some spot to herself.” 

The princess brightened suddenly. “‘Let’s 
get a breath of air in the garden, shall we?.. . 
Now don’t you buy a lot of things for your 
baby,’ she admonished Zussie as they walked 
slowly along the bridle path toward the out- 
door swimming pool. “If you don’t mind 
hand-me-downs I still have some baby things 
in the attic.” 

The bridle path led past the white stucco 
dressing rooms and glassed-in dining patio 
near the swimming pool to a pink brick cottage 
with a high-peaked red tile roof near the 
hard-surfaced tennis courts. 

“We're really not supposed to come to the 
children’s playhouse without an invitation,” 
Princess Juliana confided as they strolled up 
the brick path edged with red and white tulips, 
“but if the girls aren’t here I don’t suppose 
theyll mind. I have a key. Wait!’ she ex- 
claimed suddenly. ‘““Who’s here?” 

Stooping slightly to peer 
through the door, Zussie 
looked into a big room 
painted in cream with an 
apricot-color trim and fur- 
nished in gaily decorated 
Hindelopen furniture, all 
scaled to child’s size. There 
were cupboards filled with 
tiny cups and dishes, a long 
dining table, even a small 
wooden cradle. In the middle of the room, 
Pietie was standing with her back to them 
facing a row of empty straight chairs. She 
appeared to be reciting something with many 
extravagant gestures. The curious thing was 
that every so often the four-year-old would 
plump down in one of the chairs, then hop 
up and continue her harangue. 

Silently Princess Juliana pushed open the 
door. 

“Isn’t she lovely?’ Pietie was remarking 
from one of the Hindelopen chairs. Then shift- 
ing to another, she exclaimed, “The child is 
amazing!” 

Zussie finally caught on—Pietie was por- 
traying both the actress and her audience! 


A, the sound of the adults’ stifled laughter 
Pietie turned and regarded the interlopers 
challengingly with head thrown back, her 
proud gray eyes cold as ice. Then she smiled 
and, running over, flung open the door. 

“You were peeking!’ she accused them. 
“Please don’t tell Trix and Irene I was here!”’ 

“We won't, darling,’ promised her mother, 
hugging her. 

“Just because I accidentally broke some of 
their silly dishes, they say I can’t come here,” 
pouted Pietie. Zussie was thinking how strik- 
ing she looked with her flushed cheeks and 
sparkling eyes. There were times when Pietie’s 
face lost all its animation, when her remark- 
able eyes clouded to a dark gray and her skin 
turned sallow. 

“Pietie’s a funny independent little kid,” a 
palace secretary had told Zussie. “But give 
her your affection and you get it back three- 


* fold.” 


Juliana was gazing about the little house 
with undisguised delight. “Here are their 
blankets,” she told Zussie, opening a wooden 


chest painted with bold peasant designs of 


orange and blue. “Trix and Irene sleep on the 
floor. Sometimes they invite friends over too. 
It’s easier, they say, than spending the night 
with friends because then a detective has to 
go along with them. And that’s too much of an 
imposition, Trix feels. 
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“And here is where they cook.”’ She led the 
way into a minute kitchen with a black-and- 
white tile floor and a small stainless-steel sink. 
An immense pile of kindling wood stood next 
to a black iron stove. Over in the corner near 
the washroom stood several long-handled 
scrubbing brushes which looked as though 
they had recently received hard use. 

“Do they really fix their own meals?’ in- 
quired Zussie. She recalled the time an Amer- 
ican newspaper reporter had asked the prince 
if Juliana could cook. ““Why, no,” replied the 
gourmet, looking startled. Then he added hu- 
morously, too low for the reporter to hear, 
“God forbid!” 

“Yes, indeed, the girls can cook,” 
their mother proudly. 

Later Zussie had a chance to eat many of the 
princesses’ meals, some of them prepared in 
her own kitchen. Sometimes the food was 
scorched and sometimes a trifle underdone, 
but she always found it edible and nicely 
served. 


replied 


Wren mother abdicates we shall not leave 
Soestdijk, we have decided that,’’ remarked the 
princess as they walked back toward the white 
stone palace. ““Even though I know everyone 
in The Hague expects us to move down there.” 

“The queen is abdicating?’’ asked Zussie, in 
surprise. Although she had heard rumors to 
that effect, it was like hearing that the sun was 
refusing to rise. 

“Well, not right away,’ replied the crown 
princess. “‘She has consented to finish out fifty 
years on the throne. That won’t be until Sep- 
tember, 1948.” 

Zussie knew that Princess Juliana had on at 
least one occasion served as regent for her 
mother since the end of the war. It was 
rumored that the strain of the dark war years 
and the worrisome reconstruction period had 
seriously undermined the queen’s vigorous 
constitution. After all, thought Zussie, she’s 
nearing seventy. 

“No one, I think, knows how difficult it 
was for mother, a mere girl of eighteen, to be- 
come the first queen,’ Juliana was saying ‘In 
those days back in 1898, Dutch women didn’t 
attend the universities or have careers or study 
for any profession except homemaking. Every- 
place she turned, she faced a mountain of 
prejudice. . . . How much easier it will be for 
me!’’ 

Zussie, who knew how fundamentally re- 
luctant Juliana was to face the pitilessly de- 
manding spotlight of the throne, said nothing. 

“She is really very tired,’ went on Juliana. 
“But you know mother. She will do her duty 
despite anything!” 

Zussie could not quarrel with this remark. 


” 


As the time of her confinement approached, 
Zussie’s visits to Soestdijk became more in- 
frequent. However, she and her husband occa- 
sionally attended the Sunday-night film soirees 
which had become a very agreeable part of 
the palace weekly schedule. On these nights 
members of the secretarial staff, and their 
wives, the prince’s aides-de-camp, the prin- 
cess’ ladies in waiting (Juliana calls them sec- 
retaries) and often Mr. Sesink and his Cana- 
dian bride arrived after dinner in time to see a 
French or Italian or English or American film. 
When Princess Juliana later visited Holly- 
wood she would look around a roomful of 
movie stars and say quite truthfully, “Your 
faces all look so familiar to me! You have 
been in my home many times.” 

At one of these film evenings, when Prince 
Bernhard was showing some movies he had 
taken of a family cruise on the Zuiderzee, 
Anneke Huidekoper introduced Zussie to her 
very tall and good-looking fiancé, Dick Cazius. 
She said that they planned to marry in July 
and that the prince had offered to fly them to 
England in his private Dakota for their 
honeymoon. 

“Not only that—but he’s going to fly back 
to get us at the end of two weeks. Isn’t that 
marvelous?”’ breathed Anneke. 

She told Zussie that she had already received 
a farewell present from the royal family. She 
was bathing Pietie one Saturday morning 
when Juliana and Bernhard and the two older 
girls appeared in the doorway. The princess 
delivered a smali speech of thanks, then gave a 
wifely nudge to the prince, who was hiding be- 





hind his back a framed drawing of a sleeping 
Marijke. 

“You see, she is wearing the dress you like 
best,” Juliana pointed out. 

“The girls are going to be our bridesmaids,” 
Anneke continued, “‘and they have already 
given us a big copper pail for firewood.” 

Zussie asked who was going to replace her 
when she left Soestdijk in July and learned 
that the royal couple had found another 
governess. She was a widow named Mts. 
Rita Penninck, whose husband had died in_a 
Japanese concentration camp. 

“‘T hope she stays awhile,’’ Anneke confided. 
“The girls simply can’t understand why I 
should want to get married. They hate all men, 
they say, for taking away their nurses.” 


Zussie met Mrs. Penninck for the first time 
at Irene’s eighth birthday party in August. She 
was a slim, attractive blonde with an animated 
manner, wearing a gray silk dress with pearls. 

They stood waiting in the Leuven Room for 
the arrival of some representatives of the 
armed forces, bringing their annual birthday 
present to Irene. It was always the same— 
some silverware to add to a very handsome 
set which would be completed when the second 
princess was eighteen. Irene, hiding behind her 
mother’s skirts, stifled a small yawn. She and 
Trix and Pietie were wearing identical frocks 
of wide-skirted white piqué, trimmed with ap- 
pliquéd bands of green and bunches of red 
cotton cherries. The summer sun had tanned 
Irene’s fair skin to a glowing gold and brought 
out a faint sprinkling of freckles across her 
small straight nose. The loss of a first front 
tooth did not help her acute self-consciousness 
when anyone glanced her way, Zussie noticed. 

A member of the prince’s staff remarked to 
Zussie that of all the princesses, Irene seemed 
to most resent being in the spotlight. 

“She is really very shy,’ he remarked, 
“which certainly can’t be said of Trix. She 
tells Trix that she is sorry for her, having to be 
queen someday.” 

He went on to say that Irene’s parents were 
well aware of her timidity. Zussie, listening, 
but saying nothing—she had always made it a 
policy to remain aloof from the eternal gos- 
siping which went on about the royal family— 
was reminded of the time when the prince 
found Trix and Irene hiding behind the Leuven 
Room window curtains during a party. A 
plate of cookies on a table near the windows 
had proved too tempting for the princesses. 
Bernhard glanced up just in time to see a 
small white hand reach out from behind the 
drapes and disappear. 

Edging closer and closer to the window as he 
talked to some guest, he suddenly yanked both 
of the dusty velvet hangings aside, on the well- 
proved principle that if one of the older prin- 
cesses was up to mischief, the other was within 
reach. Trix and Irene, each clutching a cooky, 
gazed up panic-struck at their father as the 
hum of conversation ceased and every pair of 


eyes turned their way. Without a word, Prince 
Bernhard took the two of them by the hand 
and introduced them to everyone. Only after 
the two pranksters had been dismissed from 
the room did Zussie detect a twinkle in the 
prince ’s stern eyes. 

Now there was a slight commotion at the 
Leuven Room door as several officers in blue 
appeared carrying a board on which rested 
the most gigantic cake Zussie had ever seen, 
a towering forte of nougat and whipped cream. 

When the soldiers set it down, finally, it 
completely covered the five-foot table which 
contained Queen Anna Paulowna’s petit point. 

“This is not a cake, it is a monument!”’ ex- 
claimed Juliana. Then she added, “What a pity 
to eat it! It should go to a museum.” 

A young lieutenant, stammering and blush- 
ing, explained that the armed forces had 
skimped for several weeks on food rations to 
save enough coupons for their godchild’s 
birthday. cake. The marines had contributed 
twenty pounds of butter and seventy eggs, and 
the army and air force fifty pounds of flour 
and ten gallons of heavy cream. Altogether, 
the cake weighed eighty-five pounds. 

Juliana looked positively staggered, but 
Irene, dancing up and down, chirped eagerly, 
“No, no! I want a piece!” 

Juliana looked thoughtful. No palace knife 
could possibly cope with such a monstrous 
confection. 

The lieutenant, blushing once more, un- 
sheathed his sword and offered it to Her Royal 
Highness. 

Irene climbed up on a red velvet chair to get 
a better view as her mother sliced through the 
luscious-looking cake. Her deep dimples 
flashed as she stretched out both hands for a 
slice. 

“You must cut a piece for Martin, too,” 
Trix was instructing the young lieutenant, who 
nodded blankly and complied. Trix then ran 
from the room to fetch her father’s pet Sealy- 
ham from his afternoon nap in a baby’s dis- 
carded play pen. Martin, the prince’s insep- 
arable companion, was even allowed to follow 
his master into the skies and had chalked up a 
most impressive flight log of several thousand 
flying hours. Two of his offspring—Kiki and 
Bento—now belonged to Trix and Irene. 

The afternoon ended with Juliana asking 
the new governess, Rita Penninck, to bring 
down the six-month-old Marijke. The air 
force, army and marines had their attention 
directed to the new princess’ front tooth, her 
first. They left looking rather dazed, carrying a 
sword covered with whipped cream. 

By the time that Juliana’s Inauguration 
came around, Zussie was too busy with a new 
baby to attend the brilliant ceremonies in 
Amsterdam. However, she did have a chance 
to see Juliana in her splendid Inauguration 
costume. 

The sight quite took her breath away. 

From her shoulders hung a cloak of scarlet 
velvet lined with white ermine and emblazoned 





“| thought it would be rather nice if we supported her together." 
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with rampant lions in gold. Beneath jj! 
wore a long tightly fitted sheath of fj) 
sapphire-blue silk against which blazed a; 
nificent jeweled sunburst necklace and 
ribbon of the Military Order of Willia 1 
her blond head she wore a jeweled Juliet 

“It’s breath-taking,” said Zussie, r { 
awed. Was this splendid regal creature 
gentle friend Juliana? | 

Pietie, coming into the room, oan 
clapped her hands with delight. “Are vol 
ing to reign a bit, mommie?”’ she asked,} 

Her mother’s face relaxed into a ig 
smile. ““Now what fairy story have you} 
reading?” she teased. | 

“You should hear the arguments Trix 
Irene have been having,” she told 7 
“Trix says my job i is running the countr y} 
my hobby is raising four daughters, bu q 
bless her heart, thinks it’s quite the othe 
round!” | 

For the week-long Inauguration fest: iy 
the family left Soestdijk for the great ech 
drafty chambers of the 175-room royal p; 
on Dam Square. Here, among the i 
seventeenth-century Amsterdam, the girls; 
pressing their noses against the great win n¢ 
panes, watching a Punch and Judy sho} 
the ancient brick square where four sold 99 
standing stiffly at attention, guarded a 
gold crown commemorating their gr 
mother’s fifty-year rule. | 

The girls rode through the city in the Gq 
Coach, watched the Dutch fleet parade if it 
harbor, and took a motor-launch ride 
Amsterdam’s miles of flower-decked | 
orange-lighted canals. But most of the { { 
they told Zussie later, they were kept al 
sight and locked up in the palace. This| 
their mother’s show. | 

“T have been called to a task so heavy 
no one who has the least notion of it wo 1 
sire it,” Juliana’s voice, slow and meas} 
came over the airways into Zussie’s s| 
living room during the final Inaug rd 
ceremony. “At the same time, this task | 
splendid that I can only say, ‘Who amI{ 
allowed to perform it?’” 

The sincerity of that humble statemelf 
unmistakable. No one could have writt 
but Juliana herself. 

“The possibilities afforded me to worl 
the cause of the common good are so { 
that I am willing to follow the calling forw 


my parents prepared me with so much c&% 


i 
ay 


As Juliana spoke of her new job as a 
ing” and a “‘task,”’ Zussie could not help th 
ing that there was no joy in this accept 
speech, only a sense of dedication to a paj 
life which was God’s choosing. j 

“My dear mother,” the new queen’ 
tinued in gentler tones, “‘led by grandmot!| 
love, wisdom and common sense, you asst 
this heavy task, supported later by fat) 
fine personality. I alone know how diffic 
time you had, particularly at first. I and ey 
one else has always had the feeling you 
like a rock. i 

“In the hope that your modesty will) 
prevent you from accepting it, the ni 
Cross First Class of the Military Ordé 


William I will be presented to you as as 1 


of your government and your leadership] 
ing the dark years of war and oppression, 
signing of that decree has been my first a 
queen.” 

“Long live the queen!”’ swelled a roar! 
a thousand throats as Zussie switched of 


radio. 

































“The very next day after Your Maje 
Inauguration, Trix and Irene were bac 
their desks, acting as if nothing at all had 
pened,” one of the Boeke School teachers 
explaining in the queen’s downstairs 
some days later. 

“We all admire Trix so much. She has 
a big heart. All the other children recog 
her groot karakter [great strength of chara 
She is a natural leader, and yet she is 
pletely unaffected by her position. She is r 
an extraordinary child.” 

Juliana looked at the teacher long 
thoughtfully, searching her face and her 

“Do you really think so?” the queen 
asked. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 120 
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The teacher, who happened to be the daugh- 
ter of Kees Boeke, the school director, nodded 
solemnly. 

“Well,” said Juliana finally, “you have made 
me very happy. But I still want her to be 
treated as just an ordinary girl a bit longer.” 

The queenthenasked about Margriet, whom 
they all called Pietie, who had just begun 
kindergarten at the Boeke School. She ex- 
plained that because of Pietie’s position in the 
family, with two older sisters who were quite 
inseparable, she was rather a solitary child 
and sometimes headstrong and difficult to 
handle. 

Her Majesty went on to tell of an incident 
which had happened during their last winter- 
sport vacation at Zermatt in Switzerland. 

She said that the snow was so slight that 
year that it took a whole hour to go by cog 
railway from the post hotel to the good skiing 
trails. Pietie was still used to having an after- 
noon nap, but as the ski train did not return 
to Zermatt until teatime, her schedule was 
completely disrupted. Sometimes the third 
princess would have her supper at five o’clock 
and go immediately to bed, or sometimes she 
would sleep and then dine later. One evening 
she fell fast asleep across the bed before she 
could be dressed for dinner, and so the adults 
went downstairs to the hotel dining room 
without her. 


Waar happened next was later reconstructed 
from the accounts of guests of the hotel. 
Apparently Pietie woke up and was furious to 
discover that everyone had left her. So, with 
typical dispatch, she organized the whole 
floor to wait upon her. She corralled a French 
porter in the hall, and although she was un- 
able to speak any language which he could 
understand, she got him to open the wardrobe 
door for her. She pointed out to him her finest 
pink chiffon party dress, then dismissed him. 

Within a matter of minutes she was in diffi- 
culties again trying to button the back of her 
dress. Again she sallied out into the hallway 
and found an English boy of about sixteen. 
He dutifully buttoned her up, although she 
spoke no English. 

Back in her room again, she found that she 
could not buckle her patent-leather party 
pumps. This time she found a German cham- 
bermaid to assist, although that lady was un- 
familiar with Dutch. Finally, dressed in her 
prettiest clothes and adorned with all the 
trinkets she could find, she went out the pri- 
vate entrance and into the snowy streets, 
wearing only the pink chiffon dress. 

Some time later she made a brilliant en- 
trance into the dining room on the arm of the 
distraught hotel manager. She had wandered 
through the town until she noticed a young 
man whose looks appealed to her. She tugged 
at his sleeve, and then linked a small clinking 


.arm in his. Fortunately the thunderstruck 


young man recognized her at once and hurried 
her through the dark white streets back to the 
hotel. 

“Anyone who will wait on Pietie, she makes 
her slave,” the queen concluded. 

“Sheis fond of acting the role of prima donna, 
quite unlike Trix and Irene, who don’t like to 
draw attention to themselves,” the teacher ad- 
mitted. ‘‘Several times Pietie will send in some 
playmate from recess to fetch her mittens or 
scarf from her locker. Naturally, I tell them 
that if Pietie wants something she must fetch 
it herself.” 

“Excellent!” pronounced the queen. 

“Yesterday I heard her boasting, ‘My 
mother is a queen,’”’ the teacher continued. 
“A classmate answered just as proudly, ‘My 
grandpa has a bakery shop. I get cakes every 
day. Do you?’ Pietie thought and thought, 
but finally had to admit, ‘You win!’ ”’ At other 
times, the teacher told them, the imperious little 
Pietie could act shy as a little gray mouse. If 
her kindergarten class took a walk through the 
village, she would often change coats with an- 
other classmate. There was nothing the teacher 
could see to distinguish her coat from any of 
the others’, but apparently she felt that by 
shedding it she also shed her identity. 

“I find her drawings most imaginative,” re- 
marked the Boeke teacher shyly, as if afraid 
the queen might think her a flatterer. “‘Most 
five-year-olds’ pictures are bare and thready, 


‘and murmured, “Of course you must | 
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but Pietie’s are so alive and full of de 
often felt”—she paused and blushed 
shy fawnlike creature—‘well,” she co 
“T’ve often felt that Pietie must lead 
full \ife to produce such interesting a 
Pietie is the kind to make life intl 
Zussie was thinking. ’ | ; 
As she left the queen’s study to retun igen 
a footman was carrying out the . 
luggage to a waiting car. As Zussie ve bi 
Bernhard always used flat tin army fd a 
ers which he packed himself at the 4 
moment, to the agitation of his valet, Ww Lb 
ried about the particular prince’s ire i) 
should be missing. 
So Bernhard is off on another trip, shet 
wondering what part of the world th 
The First Gentleman of Holland wa 
member of the councils of the army, 
and the admiralty, and on the boar 
rectors of four large Dutch firms inelt 
KLM airlines. As if these jobs y 
enough to occupy his time, he also 
extensive “working visits” to all pa 
Netherlands, where he gathered on-f 
information about local problems at tl 
tions by talking with the experts and t 
people. ; 
At the same time, he pursued energ 
his many sporting hobbies, horsebacl 
every day, generally early in the morni 
in the company of friends duckshoot 
hunting wild boar in the reyal prese 
Apeldoorn. f an 
Many evenings, Zussie knew, the quia 
alone at the dinner table with the clips 
Although she and the prince tried to | 
least one meal a day with the four ¢ 
often the hurried breakfast meal at 
the only time their busy and disparateyys: 
ules permitted them all to be togethe | as 
The whole family, therefore, looked fl Nob 
to the girls’ six-week summer vacation: 
school, when they could spend man} ns 
noons on the tennis courts and by th 
One hot August day in 1949, almost 
after the beginning of Juliana’s reign,) 
was invited to join them for an aftern 
swimming. 
Bernhard, in dark glasses and wearin 
ascot with his linen tennis shirt and} 
came striding off the courts with Trix. 
“Hi,” he greeted them. “The girls nee 
practice with their tennis,” he ann¢ 
sinking into a deck chair. “Still, I st 
with the little time they have, they d 
enough. 
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By the way,’’ he continued, address iti 
wife, “I understand that Trix and Iren jiu 
orders to the chefs this morning to Ww 
lunch parcels for a picnic.” RU 

“Well?” asked Her Majesty, witho 
prise. 

“Naturally, when Trix told me, I ma 
march right down to the kitchen and 
the order.”’ nn 

“That’s right, mummie,” spoke upii 
scowling. “He said to us, “Since when dim 
girls give orders to the kitchen?’ Anis) 
mummie, are always felling us to mali 
own arrangements.” 

For a moment Juliana’s face darkené 
Zussie was afraid that there would be a 

But she merely glanced over to her hu 














first, Trix dear.” | 
The pater familias smiled expansivel 
That afternoon at the svimming 
Katinka told the group that she was pl 
to remarry. i 
Trix looked at her unbelievingly. % 
become devoted to her art instructor, 
knew. “What do you want to have ¢ 
around for? Isn’t it much nicer to live 
and do as you please?” | 
The queen, ignoring her daughter’s ren 
put both arms about Katinka’s neck t 
kissed her. 
““Now why should mother do a thin 
that?”’ asked Trix in amazement. 
For the rest of the afternoon, the 
princess said little, looking put out and ¢ 
Some time later the sculptor moved oy 
side Her Majesty while the queen was br. 
her damp hair and scrutinized her nea 
eyes not more than two inches from Jul 
face. 
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queen recoiled hastily. ““Whatever are 
d.ng,,Katinka?” 

h instructor started, then blushed and 
wred an apology. “Oh, I’m so sorry, 
a 1 fajesty. I didn’t mean to be rude. I was 
‘(nking about the bust I’ve been com- 


t ed to do of you for the Supreme 
|? 


the 


yes,” sighed the monarch unhappily. 
a ' please make it something quite in- 
No ball gown, no jewels, please. And 
, but I really have no time what- 
pose for you.” 
iderstand, Your Majesty.” 
igaka returned to Zussie’s side. “‘Just 
ve been waiting for!’ she whispered 
ly. “Her hair, that way—it’s quite 
_ And that expression on her face, re- 
i ere with the children, so loving and 
a 0 It’s just what I want.” 
tie said, “I hope you don’t mind Trix’s 
kas this afternoon. She is so terribly fond 
ai) and she says her lessons with you are 
lif thing she would ever give up. The idea 
1g you is quite insupportable.” 
at you know I love her too?” asked 
a. 
that afternoon, Zussie heard the au- 
aired artist telling her student, “Our 
9) won’t stop, Trix. V'll keep right on 
hs, unless I should happen to have a 





: 
J 
: 








T did not look reassured. ‘ 

i later Katinka told Zussie that she was 
“ling to change her mind about the 
 rincess’ potentialities as an artist. Her 
«Hyas improving steadily as her outbursts 
we der became more and more infrequent. 
4€5 head and shoulders ahead of all my 
2 supils her age,’ she confided to Zussie. 
hive you noticed how protective she is 
i) Marijke?’ asked the instructor, nod- 
3 ward the far corner of the 150-foot pool 
8 Trix was splashing in the shallow end 
lier baby sister. 

£> won’t let anybody near her studio 
») he’s working,’ Katinka went on, “not 
“fer mother or father, but Marijke she 

me in any time. And at this age, two 

| aalf, Marijke’s really a terrible nuisance. 
‘ )ses the window curtains and turns on 
1p—somehow she seems better able to 
’ t way—which of course ruins the light 
x. But she lets her stay just as long as 
Doses.” 
. 1 sculptor went on to say that she often 
,| ne oldest princess to art museums, just 
) of them together. 
iP while attending an art exhibit Trix 
tremely annoyed that the director of 
, aseum recognized her and stuck closer 
.) side than flypaper, Katinka told Zussie. 
> painting they passed he would attempt 

| a to the princess. 

iat a nuisance! Tell him to go away,” 
A} hispered to Katinka. 








Irene (seated left), Margriet and Bernhard, Trix and Marijke 
gather close to Juliana for her official inauguration picture. 
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Katinka tried to hint to the gentleman that 
perhaps his services were needed elsewhere. 
Unfortunately, he proved impervious to such 
treatment, and finally, seeing that Trix was 
reaching the boiling point, Katinka was forced 
to ask him to leave. 

“Thank heaven,” breathed Trix after his 


indignant back. ‘I couldn’t tell him to go, but | 


you could.” 

Katinka replied with the kind of candor 
which Zussie knew the princesses rarely en- 
countered. “I was glad to do it, Trix, but you 
should realize that I have my career to con- 
sider. The next time my work is shown in this 
museum, he'll probably stick it in some dark 
and murky corner, with the label upside 
down.” 

Zussie laughed appreciatively. 

The day after the swimming party, Trix 
phoned Zussie. 

“The funniest thing!’ she started without 
preamble. “Yesterday Katinka was very late 
for our lesson. When she finally arrived, she 
told me that she had missed her usual train be- 
cause she found she had no money. How much 
is the train fare from Amsterdam?” 

“About a guilder and a half,’ Zussie told 
her (41 cents American money). 

“There! I knew she was joking. She said 
she had to borrow it from friends. Katinka 
couldn’t possibly be that poor! Nobody 
could!” 

Zussie laughed. “I don’t believe she was 
joking, Trix. Doesn’t she always tell you the 
truth?” 

The eldest princess considered this in 
silence. ‘“‘In that case, I shall buy her a wed- 
ding present of some kitchen spoons and pots 
and pans and maybe a lamp. I'll get Rita to 
take us shopping this afternoon. So long!” 

Several months later, after she had re- 
married, Katinka showed Zussie a note which 
Trix had written to her. 

It was dated ten o’clock at night. The note 
said: 


Dear Katinka: Just a few lines, late in the 
evening. Please don’t notice the mistakes, Ka- 
tinka. I really cannot express how happy I am 
that you have finally found somebody whom you 
love and with whom you are happy. Best con- 
gratulations! Bee: 

TRIx 


At the same time Katinka showed Zussie a 
tiny hand-carved picture frame of green sculp- 
stone. Inside it was a photograph of the Sealy- 
ham pup Trix had given to her instructor. 

“When Trix gave me this, she said, ‘Here is 
your first baby,’”’ related Katinka. 

Zussie’s throat choked with pride. She 
knew what that gesture must have cost Trix. 

It’s hard to be noble when you’re only 
eleven. 





Next month: In concluding installment, tragedy 
strikes Holland on Trix’s fifteenth birthday. 
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Now break the painful grip of 


New MINIT-RUB® 


relieves 
deep-down 
pain fast... 
yet won’t burn 
your skin! 


CONTAINS 3 INGREDIENTS PRESCRIBED BY DOCTORS 
«+ - PLUS SOOTHING LANOLIN 
When strain or over-exercise leaves muscles 
stiff, sore and aching...get deep-down relief 
fast with new, greaseless Minit-Rub! 
New Minit-Rub combines 3 pain-relieving 
prescription ingredients with soothing lanolin 
—in a special vanishing cream base. 


4) 


ly —— 
4. Ment) A fine Bristol-Myers product 
\) 





So its medication starts action faster—faster 
than greasy rubs, faster than pain tablets! And 
unlike harsh -irritant rubs, new Minit-Rub 
won’t burn your skin—yet its penetrating heat 
sensation relieves pain even deep-down. 

Use new Minit-Rub for muscular aches, 
pains, strains—as a chest rub for cold miseries, 
too. All drug counters—39¢ and 69¢. 


Greaseless! Stainless! Applies like Vanishing Cream! 


40 SHEETS 


FREE 20 ENVELOPES 


FOR a Ne THE SIMPLE LITTLE TEST DESCRIBED BELOW 









Mrs, Jone Doe 
32 America Drive, Indionopolis, Ind. 








SHEETS 
5% x7 Ins. | 


ENVELOPES 
55/g x 33/gins. 





f Bees coupon will bring you this packet 
of lovely Personalized Stationery. It is 
free — whether or not you do anything 
about the Doehla “Extra Money” Plan. 


We'll also send you sample assortments 
of Doehla Christmas and All-Year-’Round 
Greeting Cards, on approval. Just SHOW 
them to your friends. The cards are so un- 
usual and such wonderful bargains that no 

“selling” is needed. Yet, if your friends 
don’t snap them up and ask for more—re- 
turn them without cost or obligation. The 
Personalized Stationery is yours to keep. 








One of These Nation-Wide Associates Will Give 
You Prompt Service in Your Area: 


P Blt shers Greetings Unlimited 
i ha helene “Tl. I se. Paul & Minneapolis, Minn, 


E. Brundage & Sons Hye-Quality Card Co., Inc, 

tye Detroit 4, je & Kansas C ity 6, ‘card - 

tol rd Compan Ines Imperial Gree ing Car . 
Capitol Card. ane Po" % Los Angeles 13, Cal. 


Midwest Card Cos 
St. Louls 1, Mo. 
Western States Card Co. 
Denver 4, Colo. 


Columbia Card Co. ’ ‘tid. 
Dallas, Texas 
Harry Doehla Co 
Nashua, N. H. Palo Alto, Cal. 


Personalized 
Stationery 


YOUR NAME and ADDRESS 








IMPRINTED WITH 


THIS OFFER MADE TO DEMONSTRATE 
WHY OTHER FOLKS FIND IT SO EASY TO 


in Spare Time— Without Experien g 


ce! 


If this little test works out as well for you 
(as it has for thousands of others) it will 
prove a simple way to make that extra money 
for which you now have so many good uses. 
Just mail coupon below—at once, because 
offer may never be repeated. 


HARRY DOEHLA and ASSOCIATES, Studio L-17, 
NASHUA, N. H. i 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
PALO ALTO, CAL. 


Send Personalized Stationery, imprinted with 
my name and address. Also send ‘‘Extra Money’’ 
Plan and samples of Doehla Christmas and All- 


(Address any one of | 
{ 
Year-’Round assortments on approval. The Per- 
I 
| 
i 


these three offices.) 


sonalized Stationery is mine to keep free. I will 
return the assortments (without cost or obliga- 
tion) UNLESS I find that merely showing them 
to other folks can provide me with an easy way 
to make extra money. 


es See ee See es a 


NAME...s..ssssorssssersssecsevssvsvesssovesoorsecsesooscsssensesouscsosessesccsesoesees 
(Please PRINT Your Name and Address VERY Clearly) i 
AGAETESS. ..cccsocrecseoseersceczosesseoroonesvicesecvasvacsoneseesncessessscssnsoserecess 
CUED sacks ssstssccsisssssisssssbascistosensasessssbevessizess SEO cccscscsstsaistssasisns | 
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It takes two 
to romance 


And two to give you an alluring, 
blemish-free skin—Cuticura Soap 








and Cuticura Ointment! 





Want to win and hold a man? Of course you do! Then make sure 
you have the two things that assure you the allurement of a soft, 
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smooth, naturally radiant skin. 


First—Cuticura Soap. Many skin specialists say it takes a super- 
fatted soap to help preserve the natural moisture and normal, 








LADIES' HOME JOURN, 
‘ 


THE START OF A WONDERFUL SUMMER : 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41 


“T live here,’ Johnny said, “‘over the garage 
with my mother—she’s the cook.” 

Mr. Sarpedian took off his hat and mopped 
his face. ‘And what are your plans for the 
summer ?’’ he inquired. 

Johnny kicked at the ground. “Not much, I 
guess. Fourth of July there’s a parade in 
town—it doesn’t go by here though.” 

“Just as well,’ said Mr. Sarpedian. “I’m 
not allowed to have any excitement. Fresh air 
and sunshine, but no excitement, and no to- 
bacco.”’ He took a cigar from his pocket, roll- 
ing it delicately in his fingers. “Oh, well,” he 
said, “they always put in two or three rules 
that don’t count.’ He lit his cigar and then 
tapped the bench beside him with his cane. 
“Come over and sit 
down. I’m allowed all 
the conversation I want, 
provided it’s not of a 
controversial nature.” 

Johnny sat down on 
the grass. “I don’t know 
what that is,’’ he said. 

“No?” Mr. Sarpe- 
dian seemed greatly sur- 
prised. ““Well, it’s some- 
thing that starts anargu- 
ment, such as why the 
sea is boiling hot and 
whether pigs have 
wings. Anything like 
that will do.” 

“Jake the gardener 
has pigs,’ Johnny re- 





“We won't discuss 
it.’ Mr. Sarpedian slid 
back his coat sleeve to 
glance at his watch. 
“Only ten o’clock 
can’t be right?” He 
sighed. ‘Your hours 
here must be longer 
than what I’ve been ac- 
customed to. I’m not 
allowed to read, of 
course, and that’s a nui- 
sance—I find myself 
turning pages that aren’t 
there.” 

Johnny moved un- 
comfortably and looked 





clever. 


away. For whom your hopes are as 
high as a steeple? 


Mr. Sarpedian smiled. 
“What about you, now? 
Don’tyou have any play- 
mates—any cronies?” 

“Aw, there’s some 
kids I know.” Johnny 
was studying an unusual 
blade of grass. ““Most days they go out to the 
river—on their bikes.” 

“They go boating, I presume, and fishing?” 
Mr. Sarpedian asked. 

“No, mostly they just swim—it costs a lot 


people! 


SERPENT’S TEETH 


By GEORGIE STARBUCK 
GALBRAITH 


You’re dedicated to parenthood: 


You rear your offspring the way 
you should. 


You tend their needs with a 
saint’s endurance, 


And take out a lot more life 
insurance. 


You wipe their noses and bind 
marked. up their bruises; 


You nurse their mumps and 
provide ’em with shoeses 


And dental braces that leave 
that you pelfless. 


You’re in there pitching, dead- 
beat and selfless 


And asking for more. For 
nobody ever 


Had kids so adorable, cute and 


And that ‘‘Whoosh!’’ you hear 
is the passing years. 

And meanwhile, what of those 
cherub dears 


The little ingrates grow into 


Mr. Sarpedian was pointing with his can 
“‘Just step over to the arbor there, will yo ”| 
he spoke in a whisper—“‘and take a good is 
around.” 

Johnny got slowly to his feet and walk 
across the grass a little self-consciously. ‘No 
ing there,’ he said, coming back. 

; 


“Nosovy in sight, eh?” Mr. Sarpedi 
glanced sharply all around him. ‘“‘Now the 
you know this town pretty well and you’ veg p 
your wits about you.” He leaned forward ¢ 
the bench. “I wondered if you’d seen anythif 
of a seafaring man with one leg.” | 

Johnny shook his head. “Old Mr. Hickm; 
used to have one leg,”’ he said slowly. “But | 
died last year.’ 

“Ah, then I’m afra 
he isn’t our man. V 
want a younger fellow) 
one with yellow hain 
He was gazing into t 
distance, beyond f 
arbor, to somethiagg f 
removed from the pre 
ent. ““What I real 
need,”’ he went on af 
a moment, “is som 
body to keep a looko 
for me—some chap wi 
sharp eyes who ¢ 
move quick.” 

“lL could ydo if 
Johnny said. 
“You could?” 
Sarpedian seemed som 
what startled by the su 
gestion. He rubbed 
hand across his chin 
flectively. ““Well, no 
I don’t see why not 
His voice dropped 4 
conspiratorial to 1 











Johnny inched towa 
him on the grass. 
seems to me we oug 
to post a lookout 
about half an hour eve 
morning, at the bus s 
tion. Did you say the 
were some stores aro 
there?” 

“Sure, there’s a d 
store across the stre 
and a grocery.” 

“Excellent. Now, 
don’t want people 
get suspicious, so t 
lookout will have to p 
tend he’s shopping. 
can buy a cabbage or 
cream or clothespins—fifteen cents a d 
ought to cover that, I think. Then he’ll nee 
notebook and pencil; you can write pre 
well, can you?” 

“Pretty well,’ Johnny told him. “You m¢ 











healthy acidity of the skin. And Cuticura Soap—alone of all lead- 
ing soaps—is superfatted and mildly medicated to help you retain 
and maintain the clean, clear, fresh, baby-soft skin men love. 


to rent a boat.” that I should write it down if I happen 

Mr. Sarpedian nodded gravely. “But sup- see this man?” 
pose you did get a boat ——” “If you see him or any other unusual pé 

Johnny thought for a moment. ‘‘They have ple. There ought to be some kind of rep¢ 
three kinds,” he said; “‘rowboats, and canoes, every day—then we’ll know right where | 
and motorboats. You could fish if you wanted — stand.” 
to, or there’s an island a ways upstream you Johnny was watching him doubtfully- 
could go to.” was hard to tell about grownups. “Did y, 
want me to start today?” 

t sEE. Now suppose you go in the other di- “Let’s be sure of our groundwork,” si 
rection’’—he waved his cane—‘‘toward town. Mr. Sarpedian. “This island you mention 
Anything to reward the visitor?” now—I expect you can handle a boat 

“Well, I don’t know—there’s a movie anda __ right?” 
lot of stores,’ Johnny told him. He hesitated. Johnny hesitated. ‘‘I never rowed one vé 

Cuticura Soap and Ointment are so remarkably help- “IT could run errands for you if you wanted often,” he said, ‘“‘just one time.” 

ful they’re used by hundreds of doctors—by certain me to.” “T was thinking more of a motorboa! 

leading hospitals—and by millions of adored “T take it you don’t frequent these pleasure said Mr. Sarpedian casually. “If we took alo 

women for three generations. Do get Cuticura Soap domes to any degree—the theaters, the ice- some fishing tackle, that would give us 
-\and Ointment and discover this “magic” for yourself. cream palaces?” excuse to sail around the island and lo 

Johnny smiled uncertainly. ““No, only if I things over.’’ He nodded in a satisfied mé 
happen to feel like it.” ner. “Fine. You might as well get start 

“A wise course.”” Mr. Sarpedian puffed then; tell your mother you’re running 
slowly on his cigar, the smoke hanging heavy errand for me—you can get me a bus sch¢ 


Next—Cuticura Ointment. This emollient does more than help 
clear up externally caused pimples. Along with modern, scientific 
medication it contains effective softening elements—goes after 
hateful blackheads, flaky dryness, oily shine—softens and gently 
stimulates as it helps heal. 










Thrilling results often in 7 days. Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment work in record time. In a few days 
your skin feels like silk, begins to look glowing! 


Pe od i ode Led GA 





Available in Canada 


BS ( uticu ra 


Proved Way to Lovelier Skin 





on the quiet air. 

Johnny looked away; even the bees droning 
about the rosebush seemed cross and stupid 
in the thick sunshine. Something nudged his 
shoulder and he turned quickly. 


ule.”’ His voice suddenly dropped to a wh 
per. “I thought I heard something in back) 
the arbor x 

There was nothing there. Johnny came b4 
feeling a little foolish, and stopped at | 
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of the bench, uncertain what to do. 
Sarpedian seemed to be asleep, and 
ny guessed he must have been joking all 


) 

























. Sarpedian opened his eyes. “All clear?” 
sked. 

ves, sir.’ Johnny was standing on one 
rubbing the other up and down on his 


‘etter get going, then.”’ He pointed his 
at a dead leaf on the lawn. “Pick that up 
e you go.” 


y nny stepped over and picked up the 


“Next to the sink went a big refrigerator to 
perishables and fifty-six pounds of frozen 
5; and because humidity is high in this 
of Florida, its self-defrosting device is a 
aver and works so quickly that frozen 
5 are protected. The door is hinged at the 
/o as to open near the sink counter and 
‘a grocery load in the most convenient 


‘ross the room, a 30’-wide electric range 
spacious oven and four surface units, so 
| getting is no problem even on the alter- 
| Fridays when friends down the street 
| in for dinner and a bridge game. If the 
per is balmy enough for meals out on the 
eway, Dot uses a wheeled cart that fits 
}- a counter next to the range. Next to 
/; tall blue ironing-board cupboard shields 
Yhole work center from the living room, 
akes a pleasant entryway. 
at I like most about Dot’s plan here is 
genious way every wall is shelved to make 
r space shortage. Now that refrigerators 
Jetting bigger, space above is so often 
o reach—but not here. Overhead shelves 
directly to the front, and hold not 


a dozen trays but a big salad bowl and 
et of refrigerator dishes that so often is 








Underneath it on the grass was a fifty- 





cent piece. He glanced up quickly. Mr. Sar- 
pedian, on his bench, had his eyes closed once 
more. 

Johnny turned onto the street, the hand in 
his pocket closed over the half dollar. A stern 
expression helped to mask the choked excite- 
ment in his throat, and he moved with the cool 
deliberation that marks the secret agent. As he 
strode through the shadowy tunnel of the 
elms, the houses on either side stood deserted 
and mysterious in their private caverns of 
shade. It was a morning in early June and all 
the dark enchantment of a new summer 
stretched before him. 


“CAN | GET A WASHER AND DRYER 
IN MY 8’ X 11’ KITCHEN?”’ 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 81 


homeless. Then over the range another set of 
vertical shelves holds skillets and lids, cake 
pans and racks and other equipment that takes 
less space this way than in a tottering stack. 
The dividers slide out at cleaning time, so the 
idea has more than one practical point. All her 
most-used tools—pans, spatulas, basting 
spoons and so on—hang above the range. 

Down at the laundry end, a pencil sharp- 
ener, a telephone and a can opener all have a 
place on the wall, and perforated hardboard 
on either side holds sock stretchers and rubber 
gloves, funnels and shears and small items that 
vanish the way Houdini used to do behind 
doors. 

When Dot turns from her tools on the laun- 
dry wall, she faces the dining quarters. They 
share the same sand-colored asphalt tile the 
kitchen uses, and it’s a floor restful on the eye 
and on the housekeeper because it resists 
grease and food stains. In a home where 
youngsters drop cracker and peanut butter at 
least once a day, tile of this kind that can take 
it certainly helps keep the premises sparkling. 

All very cozy and complete, I’d say. A cheer- 
ful place to scramble eggs, fold up a stack of 
fluffed dry towels, or talk with the family while 
a pair of fresh peach pies bake, one for dinner, 
one for the freezer in the refrigerator. END 


Can't help humming as you cook, when next to the range is a roomy counter 
for rolling out cookies or making a casserole, and the range top itself 
gives a bonus of set-down space for bowls and jars. Three wall cabinets 
above are well stocked with canned goods, basic supplies and dishware. 


Plump sections tumble out ready, as is, 
for breakfast or dessert, or for salads. 
Lively tasting juice is a wonderful re- 


If rich desserts are not for you, 
here’s a happy thing to do— 


Spooning up each luscious forkful is fun, but only 
half the story. A Florida grapefruit salad can satisfy 
appetite and perk you up. Have it instead of a rich 
dessert and you keep your poundage down. 


How so? Each can of sections or juice brings you 
a whole array of Florida-fresh health benefits. 
Vitamins are crowded in—lots of vitamin C, the 
buoyant health vitamin you need each day. And 
calories are crowded out. Reducing is easier, eating is 
fun—if you have grapefruit instead! 


RE 


chilled and ready to pour. 


FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION, LAKELAND, FLORIDA 
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Worth its weight in health — Florida grapefruit sections or juice in cans 


fresher. A can of frozen concentrate puts 
a pint and a half in a pitcher. Keep 
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One pattern. Seven blouses 


Fach version of this blouse pattern can be or close witha side zipper. With a skirt in the 
made from one yard of fabric (sleeveless and same color, it looks like a two-piece dress 
short sleeve, one yard of 39” fabric; long Besides being a gay summer choice, it can b 
sleeve, one yard of 54” fabric up to size worn in the fall under a suit and all winter | 
18). The design may be worn as an overblouse a dinner blouse. . . the fabric determines ho | 
or tucked inside . . . it can be sleeveless, short- dressy it will look. All versions, Vogue Desig 

| 



















or long-sleeved. It can button, tie in the back, No. 8663, 10 to 36, 50c. By Nora O’LEARY 


Pattern Editor of the Jou: 






Baring a pretty back, 
our yellow cotton 
version is tied with a 
bow, worn with a 
matching skirt. 





The sleeveless version worn 
tucked in gives the impression 
of a one-piece dress. The 

' fabric is a woven cotton... 

white braid trim. 



















of silk shantung for th 
skirt. Fasten with jewel 
or covered buttons 


Short sleeves with a 
zipper side closing, our pink 
version is shown tucked 
into skirt Vogue Design 
No. 8569, 22 to 30 waist, 50c. 


Gray linen in a 

tweed effect laps over 
and buttons in the 
back with gray pearl 
buttons. Straight skirt. 
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MARGARET SOMMERFELD . ; ) 
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Ee 


Beige wool jersey to 
wear year round. This 


©) VOGUE 


White ribbed cotton 


with a tiny sleeve Buy Vogue Patterns at the store which sells 


. , them in your city. Or order by mail, enclos- long-sleeve version would 
and trimmed with a black , ing check or money order,* from Vogue Pat- ; 
, os tern Service, Putnam Ave., Greenwich, be pretty with a 
cotton fringe ie Conn., or in Canada from 198 Spadina Ave., ‘ ° \ 
ri - : Toronto, Ont. Some prices slightly higher in long or short skirt. 
ZIPS ON side. Canada. (*Conn, residents please add sales 


tax.) If you desire shipment first-class mail, 
please send Sec additional for each pattern 
ordered. 
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eautiful oie 


Tee RE ARE “PARE EO BRE CK) SHAMPOOS 
PORT THREE dal Riek END Ark CONDERIONS 


Beautiful hair has natural softness and lustre. A Breck Shampoo helps bring out the 
soft, natural beauty of your hair. There are three Breck Shampoos. One Breck 
Shampoo is for dry hair. Another Breck Shampoo is for oily hair. A third Breck Shampoo 
is for normal hair. The next time you buy a shampoo, select the Breck Shampoo for 
your individual hair condition. A Breck Shampoo is not drying to the hair, yet it 
cleans thoroughly. A Breck Shampoo leaves your hair soft, shining and beautiful. 


The Three Breck Shampoos are available at Beauty Shops, Drug Stores, Department Stores and wherever cosmetics are sold. 
Copyright 1955 by John H. Breck Inc. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS . SPRINGFIELD 3 MASSACHUSETTS 
CG VAMGh 6 . Ss AN FoR A Nee tsive 0 . oT TAWA CAN AOD A 
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morning coffee. Jim smiled, settled back com- 
a LOVE YOU fortably, and listened to the pleasant hum the 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42 tires made on the road. 


Jim had to admit, was a lot more likely spot to 
strike up an acquaintance with a girl of this 
type than Philadelphia’s East River Drive. A 
lot less crowded, too, probably. Yet assuming, 
for the moment, that a man did happen to see 
the perfect girl. He’d be bound to fall in love, 
wouldn’t he? They always did in legends. 
Prince Charming couldn’t have had much ofa 
peek at Cinderella before he made up his mind. 
But legends were hearsay evidence, inadmissi- 
ble in court. No, all things considered, it was 
















Antibiotics in 


Your Daily Life 


by 
William I. 
Fishbein, 


- M.D. 


The world hears a great deal of 
“miracle drugs” and most of them 
represent years of patient and dili- 
gent study in the laboratories and 
clinics. 

For example, in 1931, Rene J. 
Dubos, then associated with the 
Rockefeller Institute of Medical Re- 
search, discovered tyrothricin. Ty- 
rothricin is one of the most powerful 
of the antibiotics—stated simply, it 
is effective because it aids the de- 
fenses of the body in combatting 
harmful bacteria. The general use of 
tyrothricin has been delayed until 
research has definitely shown that 
it would cause no harmful effeets or 
reactions. In the forefront of this re- 
search have been the pharmaceuti- 
cal companies, and no company has 
been more zealous than McKesson 
& Robbins. 

Tyrothricin is effective in prevent- 
ing perspiration odor by inhibiting 
the growth of skin baeteria respon- 
sible for this condition—and_ this 
“magic” antibiotic is equally effec- 
tive in skin infections, in sinus in- 
fections, for wounds, abscesses and 
burns. Research also indicated the 
amount which may be used without 

sensitivity reactions, yet 


| 
causing 
produce the maximum benefits. 
Laboratory and clinical research 









has enabled McKesson and Robbins 
to announce a series of preparations 
for the specific uses outlined above. 
it is to their credit that they have 
not introduced them until they were 
convinced that excellent results 
would be obtained and that there 
would be no reactions. Tyrothricin 
used externally is not absorbed into 
the blood stream as are certain other 
antibiotics. 

That is one reason why it is par- 
ticularly suited for direct applica- 
tion to a localized spot of irritation 
or inflammation on the skin, nose or 
throat. McKesson and Robbins have 
developed special products for use 
on these portions of the body. 





Look for these 
McKesson Antibiotic Products 
at Your Drug Store 
NEO-AQUA-DRIN LOZENGES —for the relief 

of minor throat irritations. 


NEO-AQUA-DRIN NOSE DROPS — for the relief 
of congestion due to head colds, sinus, etc. 
UTOL— for relief of pimples and minor burns 
and skin abrasions. 


BORIC ACID (CTHAMOL 


OINTMENT OINTMENT 

AMMONIATED ZINC OXIDE 
MERCURY OINTMENT 
OINTMENT 


“The last returns are in,”’ Jim could hear his 
beautiful blond wife saying. ‘““The machine is 
crushed. You’re the senatorial nominee on the 
Republican ticket.” 

“H4, darling,’’ Jim said, “I owe it all to 
you.”” He closed his eyes blissfully as she 
melted into his arms. He opened them in time 
to see the bumper of the car ahead rushing to- 
ward him with the speed of light. Jim slammed 
on his brakes, twisted the steering wheel to the 
left, and heard a dull, crunching sound as his 
car came to a sudden stop. He climbed out of 


impossible for a twenty-five-year-old man to 
fall head over heels in love with a pretty girl 
he happened to catch a glimpse of on his way 
to work. It was doubly impossible for Jim 
Cartwright, the junior partner of the law firm 
of Danvers and Cartwright, a man who prided 
himself on his common sense, a man who fully 
intended, one day, to become a member of the 
United States Senate. Not having his morning 
coffee had a great deal to do with it. He often 
had trouble concentrating when he missed his 


To Every Woman Who Has Suffered 
Underarm Burn, Rash...or Worse... 


Scientific Facts 
About Harsh, Irritating 
Chemicals for 
Underarm Use 


Laboratory tests show that 
these dangerous chemicals often 
invite trouble to sensitive under- 
arm area. This is why you may 
have noticed redness, roughness 
of underarm skin. 


Scientific Facts 
About Revolutionary 
New ANTIBIOTIC 
Yodora 


Only New Yodora contains Per- 
texol*, the miracle antibiotic 
that combats bacteria respon- 
sible for skin irritations. New 
Yodora gives longer-lasting pro- 
tection from perspiration odor 
because its exclusive antibiotic 
destroys odor-causing bacteria 
on contact. New Yodora is guar- 
anteed not to contain harsh 
chemicals that irritate skin and 
chemically ruin your clothes. 





































NOW, FOR THE FIRST TIME... 
THE PROTECTION OF 
A MIRACLE ANTIBIOTIC 
IN A DEODORANT! 









Revolutionary antibiotic New Yodora stops per- 
spiration odor— gives safer, longer-lasting protec- 
tion. Its light, creamy base keeps sensitive underarm 
area softer, smoother, lovelier. And New Yodora 
never cakes—always stays fresh—delicately fra- 
grant. No other deodorant ever promised better, 
safer, surer protection from perspiration odor. 













New Yodora is unconditionally guaranteed by 


McKesson & Robbins. 
Economy Size 69¢ 


Large Size 43¢ 


plus 
tax 


plus 
tax 








Imagine a Deodorant 
Recommended for Shaving! 


New Yodora with antibiotic 
Pertexol* is so mild and gentle 
we can even recommend shaving 
with it. No other deodorant 
would dare suggest this! 





The First...the Only 
Deodorant with 
Miracle Antibictic 


Pertexol* for 


1. Apply soft, antibiotic New 
Yodora—rub gently into skin. 


2. Shave underarms with slow 


downward strokes. 


Sensitive Skin! 3 ee 
. Remove excess with tissue— 


smooth remainder well into 

skin. 
That’s all you need do to stop 
perspiration odor. Whether you 
shave or not, one application 
daily of New Yodora is the new, 
sure answer to your deodorant 
|problem. 


A McKESSON PRODUCT 


“" YODOR 


*%A brand of tyrothricin 
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the car and stared at it in solemn dismay 
front bumper was wedged tightly beneat} 
back bumper of the car in front, and bot! 
straddled the white line dividing the two 
of city-bound traffic. The black limousine 
the taxi had stopped a few inches from 
rear fenders. In back of them the sg 
traffic formed a brightly colored double ¢ 
for as far as the eye could see. As one | 
each of the stalled drivers pressed firmly 0 
horn. 

The red-faced man scrambled out of 
limousine; the cabby, accompanied b 
passenger, a plump white-haired wo 
walked swiftly over to Jim. 

“You all right, buddy?” the cabby ag 

“Sure,” Jim lied. He seemed to have tre 
focusing his eyes, and he felt as if his t 
were wrapped in a soft, woolly blanket. 

“Drives like a madman,”’ the red-faced} 
said. “And that blond dame he hit is no 
ter. Never made a signal. Cut over fron) 
left-hand lane smack in front of him. ) 
the traffic slowed down, this lunatic was ¢ 
too fast to stop.” 

“Watch the way you talk,” the cabby 
“That lunatic happens to be a mentall 
man.” 

“Blond dame?’ Jim blinked as he sa 
beautiful blond girl climb out of the red 
vertible and come toward him. ‘‘H4V2 
said. ““My darling!” 

“You idiot,” the girl said. “You ra 
mad idiot!” 

“That young man,” the white- 
woman said, “seems to make a remar 
similar impression on everyone he me 
She spoke in a soft Southern accent. 

““What’s goin’ on here?” A burly park g 
strode over to the group and took out a 
pad and a short stub of pencil. He turn 
the blond girl. ““O.K., start talkin’.” 

‘“*My name is Marian Adams,”’ the girl 
The guard wrote it down. “I’m an advert 
copy writer.”’ She pointed to Jim. “This 
ran into the back of my car.” 

The guard looked over at Jim. “And y) 
he asked. | 

‘‘Marian Adams,” Jim whispered. “ 
Marian Adams.” 

The park guard frowned. “I thoug 
name was Adams.” 

| 


| 
t 


} 
| 
} 
wr 
| 






ar 

“Officer,” the cabby said, “I can ex| 
everything. It’s the kid’s id, his unconsdj"!' 
He’s got it all mixed up with reality.” ant 
The screaming horns from the stalled re 
made it almost impossible to hear. The g a 
climbed up on the roof of Jim’s car, wave} — 
hands frantically, and kept yelling, ‘j**! 
up!”’ It didn’t do much good. pi 
Jim walked over to Marian Adams/jp™ 
head had cleared now and he felt a lot byype®! 
“Miss Adams,” he said, “my name is bi 
Cartwright. I’m a lawyer.” ths 
“Stick around,” she said. ““You’ll pro’ i 
need one.” a 


“T’ve got to say this fast,’’ Jim said, 
it fast. “I’m very fond of you. I make a 
salary, have a fine chance for advancenjf*'* 
and love children. Would you like to g¢ 
with me tonight?” 

The white-haired woman giggled. ““W) 
think he’s right friendly,’ she said. “Kil 
good-lookin’ too.” 

The cabby shook his head sadly. 


The park guard came back and held u 
pencil for silence. 

“‘Name?” he said to Jim. 

Jim told him. The guard wrote it down 

“Cause of accident?” 

“Love,” Jim said. 

The guard’s pencil froze to the p 
‘“‘What are you, a wise guy?” 

“‘What’s wrong with love?” the white-h 
woman asked. “‘You against love?” | 

“Not ,me, lady,” the park guard sal \ 
got four kids. It’s the department.” | 

“Then call it infatuation,’ Jim said | 
smiled at Marian. “It started as soon as 
her.”” 

“Wonderful!” the white-haired wé 
said. 

“Impossible!” the red-faced man grum# | 

The park guard groaned. 

“Don’t you believe it, Marian honey, 
white-haired woman said. “It’s not impo 
at all. I had the same experience.”’ 
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tyyou don’t mind, lady,” the guard said, 
e areport to write up.” 

: ‘irty years ago,”’ the white-haired woman 
¥‘At the Dallas zoo. I was showin’ my 
seiephew around when all of a sudden I 
‘ad this tall, handsome fella gapin’ at me. 
al polite way, of course.” 

park guard opened his mouth to speak, 
e white-haired woman cut him off. ““He 
tarin’ at me, then he walked over real 
jp ike, not bold at all. He bowed, took my 
ig nhis, and time stood still in front of the 
cage.” 

“my old boss was here,” the cabby said, 
ake himself a fortune.” 

) white-haired woman closed her eyes. 
yt move, sweetheart,’ he said to me. 
t move. I want to remember this mo- 
/orever.’”” 
ysh!”? Marian said. ““What happened?”’ 
ynoved, honey. My whole family moved 
adelphia, and that was the last I saw of 
She held up an admonishing finger. 
't let it happen to you.” 
yw could she move?”’ the red-faced man 
4) “You couldn’t dynamite those cars 


w?? 


Sent for the tow truck,” the park guard 
|He moistened the point of the pencil 
jis tongue and glared at the white-haired 
in. “If you’re finished, ma’am, we’ll try 
j, Now, whose fault was it?” 
_was all my fault,’ Jim said. 
‘yt completely,”’ the red-faced man inter- 
i. “She cut in front of him.” 

e did not,’ Jim said. ““She’s a wonderful 
/, A marvelous, beautiful, gorgeous 


'; like I mentioned before, officer,’’ the 

| said. “The kid’s sick. He don’t make 

is Like, for example, he told me I had 

apslender hands.” 

our hands.are chunky,” the guard said. 

Bley are not,” the cabby said. “They’re 
cinkier than anybody else’s.”’ 

‘ey look chunky to me,”’ the red-faced 

aid. 

Pyvas daydreaming,” Jim said. “Thinking 
j1 lovely wife she’d make for a senator.”’ 


a guard took off his hat. “You a sena- 


)t yet,’ Jim admitted. “But all that’s 
portant.” 

) red-faced man got redder. ‘‘ Not im- 
it!”’ he roared. ‘““What are you, a radi- 


ke it easy,” the park guard said, but he 
1 suspiciously at Jim. 

Apbody can malign the United States 
+ in front of me,” the red-faced man said. 
body of men.” 

3 his condition,” the cabby said. “Some 
, think they’re Napoleon. His case ain’t 


())hink he’d make a sweet senator,” the 

shaired woman said. “Who can tell? 
E. | we know, he may be The Voice of To- 
w!” 


“If he’s the voice of tomorrow,” 
said, “I’m going to sleep al! day.” 

“An ambitious husband’s a good thing to 
have,”’ the white-haired woman said. 

“That’s enough!” the park guard bellowed. 
“All witnesses back to your cars. I'll talk to 
you two alone.”’ 

“Play it smart, honey,” the white-haired 
woman said. ‘Remember that beaver cage in 
Dallas.” 

“Thirty days,” the park guard said in a 
choked voice, “‘to the next one that opens their 
yap.” He stared hard at the white-haired 
woman. “‘Irregardless of age.”’ 

When the others were gone, he turned to Jim. 
“Make it short, friend. How did it happen?’ 

“Usual' I have coffee in the morning,” Jim 
began. 

“Sugar and cream?” The park guard’s voice 
was ominously quiet. 

“A little of each,’’ Jim said. 


Marian 


” 


Lis guard lurched toward Jim, then stopped 
himself in time. He threw the pencil to the 
ground and jammed the pad back in his 
pocket. “Skip it,’’ he said. ‘Here comes the 
tow truck. Tell it to the sergeant at the ga- 
rage.’ He strode over to the truck, muttered 
something to the driver, and stalked off. 

“Hey, you two!”’ the driver yelled. ““You’re 
to come with me.” He hooked a chain to the 
front of Marian’s convertible. 

“It would be a lot less conspicuous,” Jim 
said, “if we both rode in my car.” 

“As inconspicuousasanavalanche,’’ Marian 
said, but she got in the car. 

As the tow truck pulled the two cars slowly 
down East River Drive, Marian and Jim sat on 
the back seat of Jim’s car as far away from 
each other as possible. 

““Miss Adams,”’ Jim said, “I’m very sorry 
for what happened.”’ 

“What’s done is done,’”’ she said. ‘Only 
please explain one thing to me. Why did you 
make up all that stuff about love?” 

“T didn’t make it up,”’ Jim said. 

They sat silent for a long time. 

“It was nice of you to take all the blame,” 
Marian said. “I really did cut in front of you.” 

Jim didn’t answer. The car swerved sud- 
denly as the truck turned off the drive into 
city traffic, and Marian was thrown closer to 
Jim. She didn’t move back. 

“Anyhow,”’ Marian said, “if you actually 
did think of running for senator, I could prob- 
ably help write your speeches.”” 

“Do you mean it?”’ Jim grinned and leaned 
toward her, then clutched the seat for support 
as the car stopped abruptly. 

Up ahead, they could see the driver of the 
tow truck standing in the middle of an inter- 
section and yelling at a small, middle-aged 
man who sat dejectedly in a*new car with a 
crumpled fender. Somebody had misjudged the 
light. As one man, each driver in the stalled 
cars on all sides of the intersection pressed 
firmly on his horn. 

Marian laughed. “‘Listen, Jim,’’ she said. 
““They’re playing our song.” END 
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tou mean to say that you’ve never made a decision of any kind without your wife?” 
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a beautiful 
way 
to guard 


your figure 
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weight-watc ing easy. The Flight’s always right. 
With its watch-like mechanism (whisper-soft) 

it never misleads you—and the big dial makes 
weight-reading sure. A Lifetime Service 
Warranty says it’s ‘for keeps”’. 6 colors: 

Blue, Pink, White, Green, Yellow and Black—$15. 
A glorious gift. Other accurate Borgs, $7.95 up. 


You can always believe your 3 © FR CS ® 
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West slightly higher @ Available in Canada 
© 1955 Borg-Erickson Corp., Chicago ® Suit by Tina Leser 
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stockings 
wear 
longer, 


too 


Just like 
Cannon Towels 





Long-wearing proportioned Cannon nylon stockings are your best buy—from $1 up. 
Full-fashioned—with a snag-guarding Cannolin finish—at your neighborhood store. 







BLONDE MINK...takes its color cue 
from fine old french walnut woodcraft 


“Duor’’ 





LAVICS HOME JOU 


THE LIE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38 


At Thirty-ninth Street Walter stopped a 
strange man and tried to give him the two 
theater tickets. To Walter’s surprise the man 
looked at him suspiciously and hurried on 
without a word. 

He saw her first as a reflection in the plate- 
glass window of a fancy-fruit shop. She had 
paused to look at the display of steamer bas- 
kets. He looked from the image to the girl and 
the recognition came like a thunderclap. It was 
Helen Phillips. 

At the same instant, or perhaps a fraction 
later, she saw him too. Their eyes met and de- 
flected, both pretending they hadn’t seen the 
other. But neither moved away. Both contin- 
ued to stare into the window of the fruit shop. 

Walter spoke first. “It’s Helen, isn’t it?” he 
asked as he turned to her. “Helen Phillips?” 

“Walter, for heaven’s sake!” 

He looked into her face and saw very little 
change. There was a suggestion of anxiousness 
now that played about her eyes and the cor- 
ners of her full mouth, but really she had lost 
none of her beauty. The copper-color hair was 
the same enviable hue. 

“What are you doing here?’ she asked. 
‘“‘Aren’t you still in Cleveland?” 

“Oh yes,” Walter replied. “We're still in 
Cleveland. It’s just a business trip.” 

“Isn’t that nice? How’s Peggy?” 

‘Fine. She’s just fine, thanks.” He glanced 
down at her left hand, which was gloved, then 
looked at her tentatively. “‘How about you, 
Helen? Are you 

Helen laughed. “‘Nope. Still a bachelor girl.” 
She looked in at the soda fountain, which at 
this hour was nearly empty. ““Walter, L want 
to know the news about everybody. If I bought 
you a cup of coffee would you bring me up to 
date?” 

Walter put his hand in his pocket and fin- 
gered the two tickets. ““Look,” he said. ‘I’ve 
got an even better idea.” 

As he waited for Helen in the lobby of the 
Astor Hotel, Walter began to feel grateful to 
Jerry Marvel. He heard her footsteps, the 
heels coming clickety-clack across the floor. 
He turned and there she was in a frivolous lit- 
tle fur jacket and a slim black envelope of a 
dress, expertly made up, smiling. He caught a 
whiff of her gay, light perfume. 

It seemed to him that by some magic the 
clock had been turned back, that he had dis- 
covered within himself a gushing and ever- 
flowing fountain of youth. This feeling per- 
sisted through the talk of old friends and old 
times, through the walk to the theater, through 
the overture, the darkening of the house lights 
and the raising of the curtain. Then, as the 
actors appeared (they were on a dock some- 
where boarding a boat), it began to diminish. 





Besivr him, Helen was enjoying it. She was 
laughing and once she touched his sleeve with 
delight at a line of dialogue. But Walter’s at- 
tention had begun to wander. It struck him 
that the theater was oppressively hot and he 
noticed the man on his left side had an annoy- 
ing habit of clearing his throat. Then he 
thought about Peggy. The fact that she wasn’t 
there with him, sitting where Helen was, made 
him sad. 

Walter would have been even sadder at that 
moment had he known he was not the only 
resident of Shaker Heights witnessing the per- 
formance. Grace Snyder, in New York to at- 
tend the annual convention of her club, was 
occupying a dollar-eighty seat in the balcony. 

Grace was so engrossed in discussion that 
she might well have missed seeing Walter en- 
tirely, and that would have spared everyone a 
lot of trouble. But at the end of the second 
intermission her attention was drawn to a fa- 
miliar figure in the aisle far below. 

“Why, there’s someone from home,” she 
announced happily to her companions and 
began to search Walter’s vicinity for Peggy. 

When Walter sat down beside Helen and 
when Helen leaned close to Walter’s ear to 
whisper something, Grace Snyder’s eyes opened 
up wide and she drew an audible gasp. 

“Well, | never! she said. 

After the performance Walter and Helen 
came out into the street to find it had begun 


to rain. Taxis were in short supply and 
ducked into the small, homely bar next 
theater, to wait. ' 

Helen put her elbows on the table and 
her chin in her hands. She searched his 
for a moment and then smiled. 

““You’ve changed,” she said. ‘“‘Yo 
changed a lot.” 

‘A little thicker at the waist.” He tow 
his temple. “*A little thinner here.” 

Her mouth parted slightly and the tipo 
tongue moved across her upper lip. He ren 
bered how she used to do that and how aj 
it would make him of her firm, warm lip| 

“That isn’t what I mean,” she said. * 
haven’t changed that way at all. If an 
you’re more attractive.” ; 

Walter smiled in embarrassment and le 
back. Good heavens, he thought, could th 
the old green light ? Her eyes were wide) 
sorbing him. 

“But you’ve changed inside,”’ she wen 
“You're a God-fearing, respectable cit 


You're probably even a credit to the com 


nity.” 


“Time,” Walter replied, ‘thas a certain|# 


lowing effect.” 


Sur folded her arms. Her pale, delica "| 
gers closed around her elbows. ‘‘Not ont 
hasn’t.”’ She raised her eyes and looked at 
slyly. “I’m pleasure’s child. I’m built tha’ i} 

| 





I can’t help it. I wouldn’t help it if I cou 
Walter smiled. “Yes. I haven’t forgott 


“I’m glad,” she said. “I’m glad you hay) ‘ 


because I want a little of you for me.” She 
her thumb and forefinger almost togel 
“So much of your past. No more. Note 
for Peggy to miss.” 

There was no doubt about the invita 
now. He could see it, a soft yearning in| 


mouth, and he could feel it, a fluttering in) 


stomach, a tautness in his throat. 


Helen was so close across the small t 


that he could smell her; not just the perfi 
but the bodily warmth and the nutty sme 


her hair which, he recalled, was from the} E 


of shampoo she used. His eyes strayed t¢ 
low-cut bodice of the black dress. He ¢ 
almost feel her against him. 


“Here in New York you can live dozer . 


lives, all in a single lifetime, or in a 
maybe,”’ she was saying. ‘Nobody ca 
long as you don’t kill anyone. . | 
don’t really mind that so long as it isn’t the 
Walter smiled, but he was only half li 
ing. It would be new, yet old and familial 
was thinking, like returning to a place one 
known as a child. The timeless gambits ag 
Won't you come up for a drink ? Just a 
cap ? I’ve got some new records here. Shall 
a few on? Mind if I sit down here beside) 


It would be like opening some closet, long, 


gotten, and finding there all sorts of wonde 
half-remembered things thought to be if 
ocably lost. 

“It’s stopped raining,” she said. “Do 
want to go?” 

“Yes,” Walter replied. “I guess we'd 
ter.”’ He paid the check and they walked d 
past the bar and out into the street. There 
a cab there, waiting. Walter opened the ¢ 
and Helen got in. She sat way over on the 
stde and smiled at him expectantly. 

Walter started to get in after her bu 


paused, one foot on the step, and 4 | 





thoughtfully at the handle of the cab’s 
He turned it several times, watching the a¢ 
of the latch. The latch reminded him of 


bag of hinges back on his bureau at the | fh, 


more, and they in turn reminded him of 
hutch cupboard. 
He had seen it first in a junk yard. It W 


monstrous, dilapidated piece, a huge forgo}, 


derelict with its backboard stove in, a dré 
missing, one door sprung and hang 
single hinge, its surface gone dun-colored 
the weather. 

“It’s an old kitchen cabinet,” Peggy 


said as he examined it. ‘‘It must be thea ) 
g 


granddaddy of them all. Maybe we ou 

buy it and put it out of its misery.” 
“This,” Walter had announced, “‘is a hi 

cupboard. I saw one once in an antique p 
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_ w York. They were asking seven hundred 
acifty bucks for it.” He stood back and 
‘ted at it. “Theirs was a little different, 
/ue ot much. It was shined up, though, and 

ckboard was painted Williamsburg blue.” 
hat a shame we don’t have a place to put 
> eggy had said distractedly as she turned 
aftention back to the storm door they were 











































fink we ought to make a place for it.” 
‘us began Walter’s friendship with a crum- 
) piece of furniture, and in the days which 
ed it grew increasingly intimate. The 
an seemed agreeably surprised by Wal- 
offer of ten dollars and delivered it 
ptly to the Moffat garage. 

Iter set to work at once. From the lum- 
| rd he got a stock drawer which he altered 
dlace the missing one. This in itself was 
hing of a feat, since heretofore he had 
nable to attend to the most minor house- 
epairs. Next he applied paint remover, 
upon coat of it, interspersed with pains- 
'g scraping sessions which brought him at 
‘o the bare wood, patches of it at first 
gradually widened to include the whole 
. A dozen hours with fine sandpaper and 
wool created a fine satiny texture which 
30 gratifying to Walter that he would 
e it affectionately as though it were a 
jul hound. 

yeral applications of linseed oil with a 
sienna and raw umber (as carefully mixed 
doctor’s prescription) and brisk rubbing 
_ cotton waste 
sht about a fine 
color which Wal- 
ecalled as similar 
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Hncealed amuse- 
», was obliged to ad- 
wne reclamation was 
aqualified success. 
od, she agreed to 
-moval of their un- 
guished Sheraton 
oard in order to 
|: space for the cup- 
Minthedining room. 
lzgy had even suggested a color for the 
ooard (a green to go with the curtains) 
alled Walter’s attention to the hinges, 
‘Bh were flimsy-looking and clearly not the 
‘Bi nals. What a fine finishing touch, she had 
some good brass hardware would be. 
‘e ecab driver was ee impatiently over 


e her. ““C’mon,” she said. ‘““You’re hold- 

iy traffic.” 

rf Iter turned the door handle again and 

d up at her. “Ill walk across to the Bilt- 

i,” he said. “It’s only a couple of blocks.” 

low about a nightcap?” 

’s pretty late. I'd better not.’’ He smiled 

r. “Got to get up and work tomorrow.” 

‘o do I. You getting old or something?” 

guess so.”’ He made a courtly bow. “‘It’s 

>| wonderful seeing you again, Helen.” 

| jet’s make a habit of it,’ she said. “Call 
u *hen you come back next time.” 

).K., I will,’ he said and started to close 

Moor. 

[ You faker,” she laughed. ‘“You won’t, will 


o 






















Iter smiled a little sadly. ““Don’t count 
,’ he said. He closed the door and waved 
ihe taxi moved off down the street. 


7 he started across town Walter congratu- 
iu) himself on the strength of his character. 
ia block or so he walked along briskly, as 
') gh to martial music, head high, shoulders 
(@). Yet before he reached Fifth Avenue a 
i) of doubt had sprouted in his mind. 

' » had done something frivolous tonight, 
‘Ohthing Peggy would have enjoyed doing 
fi) him, and he had done it with another 
Ji He began to think how he would tell her 
E\t it. Not that there was anything sinful 
E/t it but, women being what they were, it 
“d hurt her a little and he didn’t want that. 
"en an even more depressing thought 
5k him and he stopped still in the middle 


f “Jimmy daddy D Drives LKE 


ie Wild man of Borneo. 


of the pavement. Outside the bar there, he said 
to himself, / might have gotten into that taxi. 
TP’m not at all sure that if I hadn't thought about 
the cupboard just when I did, I wouldnt be up 
at Helen’s right now. He was appalled to dis- 
cover that he had been tempted, really tempted, 
by Helen. 

To understand fully about Walter’s con- 
science you have to know Peggy, and so I had 
better tell a little about her here. 

Peggy Moffat is a slim girl with large brown 
eyes and sandy hair which she wears boyishly 
short and at first you’re not aware that she’s 
handsome, particularly if you meet her with a 
bunch of other women, because she doesn’t do 
much about it. She underdresses and wears 
hardly any make-up and she hasn’t had a per- 
manent wave in her life. 


Anormrn remarkable quality of Peggy’s is 
that she’s so trusting. She assumes the best of 
everyone. A cynical person would find her 
gullible. Anyhow, it works out pretty well. 
She’s rarely misused by the greengrocer or her 
friends or even her children. She never doubts 
them and they seem to sense the obligation 
and to honor it. 

This trust of Peggy’s is even more pro- 
nounced with Walter. To some, the fact that 
prior to his marriage Walter was regarded as a 
bad risk would be grounds for suspicion in 
itself. To Peggy it was the reverse. It was a kind 
of insurance. As a bachelor he had drunk too 
much and gone out with girls who were dis- 
approved of by her friends, to say nothing of 
her family. Thus, she 
reasoned, he had come 
to marriage a veteran, 
anxious to settle down. 
She was absolutely sure 
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of his constancy. It had 
It's not Funny y 
5 He. ses us ; never occurred to her to 
I) Should grow ; 
UP When they g iy doubt it. 
Accidents KiLt It was this trust of 
More kids Peggy’s which now 
than anytHing alse prodded Walter’s con- 





~ science and caused him 
increasing discomfort. 
By the following eve- 
ning, as the Cleveland 
Limited rattled up the 
Hudson into the night 
Walter, in a somewhat 
overheated lower berth, was turning from his 
left side to his right in a futile effort to find 
sleep. One moment he thought he ought to 
tell Peggy about seeing Helen again. The next 
moment he thought not. 

In the end (at Utica actually) he decided to 
tell her. Peggy, unlike other, lesser girls, was 
made of stout stuff. No need to coddle or 
pamper her. Honesty, that’s what Peg thrived 
on. Truth, he recalled, beareth away the vic- 
tory. He would tell her all about it the moment 
he got home; and having so decided, he fell 
asleep instantly. 

It was with relief that Walter let himself in 
the front door. As he put down his valise he 
heard her running from the kitchen and an 
instant later she appeared, clad in a blue denim 
work shirt and a green canvas skirt. With a cry 
of delight she threw her arms around his neck 
and hugged him hard. He leaned back and 
looked at her. ‘“You’re beautiful,’ he said. 
“You're absolutely lovely.” 

Peggy’s mouth opened in astonishment. 
‘Walter,’ she laughed, ‘‘what in the 
world ——”’ She was unable to say more, for 
he had embraced her again and was kissing her 
ardently. When, a moment later, he let her go, 
she was flushed and excited. 

*“Goodness,”’ she laughed. ‘“What’s 
about?” 

“I’m just glad to be home,” he said. 

She smiled, took his hand, and together 
they walked into the kitchen where Timmy 
Moffat, aged three, and Droosy Moffat, just 
over a year old, were finishing their breakfast. 
Instantly Timmy demanded that Walter pick 
him up and Droosy banged her spoon on the 
edge of her plate in sheer delight. 

In answer to a barely perceptible scratching 
at the screen door, Walter opened it, admit- 
ting Chauncey, a black cocker spaniel that 
looked up at him and wagged his tail with a 
reverent vigor. 

“Which reminds me,” Walter said and, 
reaching into his pocket, produced a small 
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rubber dog, scarcely as long as the palm of his 
hand. Attached to it was a rubber tube and 
bulb. Walter put both the dog and Timmy on 
the floor and the bulb in Timmy’s hand. 
‘Squeeze it,” he said. 

Timmy looked up at him and Chauncey 
sniffed at the rubber animal suspiciously. 

“Go on,” Walter said. “Just squeeze it.” 

Timmy compressed the bulb and cried out 
delightedly as the rubber hound jumped an 
inch across the kitchen floor. Chauncey 
crouched and barked at it vigorously. Droosy 
gurgled with excruciating pleasure and her 
mother laughed until tears came to her eyes. 


Bur Walter had withdrawn slightly from the 
scene. He was viewing it as a stranger might, 
peering in at the window, and he was thinking 
what an enviable one it was, his family, the 
Moftats, little and big Moffats laughing at the 
toy he had bought at the cigar counter in the 
station. 

‘“‘There’s one good thing about being a trav- 
eling man,” he said with a sigh. “It feels so 
good to get home. I wonder if I'd know how 
lucky Iam if I didn’t go away now and again.” 

Peggy looked at him wistfully. “I don’t 
know,” she said. ‘But I wish you didn’t just 
the same.” 

Her change of mood was abrupt and Walter 
sensed it. ““What’s the matter?”’ he asked. 

“T don’t know exactly.’’ She sighed and sat 
down in the chair beside him. “‘I guess it’s 
your traveling. I’ve begun to worry about it.” 

Walter frowned. “‘Why?”’ he asked. ‘‘There’s 
nothing to worry about, Peg. You know that.”’ 

She looked at him earnestly. “Are you 
sure?” 

““Of course I’m sure.” 

Peggy brushed her forehead lightly with the 
tips of her fingers as though she were trying 
to remove some confusion. 

“Tell me,’’ Walter said gently. ““You’ve got 
something on your mind.” 

She was suddenly grave. “I don’t want you 
to go away any more.” 

“Darling,” he said patiently, 
my job.” 

She nodded. “I know. But I’ve been won- 
dering if it might not be doing something bad 
to us.’’ Cupping her chin in her hands, Peggy 
stared at the sugar bowl. “Your being away 
does put a strain on us. Don’t you think it 
does?” 

‘“‘Almost anything I do for a living is going 
to take me away sometime.” 

She frowned. “I know you'll think I’m aw- 
fully dense.’” Then for a moment she was 
silent. “And perhaps I am. I don’t know,”’ she 
resumed, “‘but what do you do when you're 
away? I mean at night. You must get lonely. 
I know I do. But you don’t have the children 
and you don’t have nosy neighbors. You can 
do anything you like.” 

“Peggy, what’s happened?’ Walter asked 
in bewilderment. ‘““What’s got you started on 
all this?”’ 

She looked at him and smiled. “It was Grace 
Snyder. She dropped in last night about the 
garden club. She wants me to have the luncheon 
here next Thursday.” 

“Grace Snyder?’ he asked, puzzled. 

Peggy smoothed the wrinkles from her skirt 
and went on. “She said something that was 
very peculiar, I thought. She said it was 
Harry’s traveling that broke up her marriage. 
She said Harry used to see other women when 
he was away from home. She said all traveling 
men do.”’ 

Walter looked at her aghast. ‘ 
I do?” 

Peggy shrugged her shoulders. “I don’t 
know what she meant.’’ She plunged the spoon 
into the sugar bowl, raised it and watched the 
stream of falling sugar. “I laughed at her. I 
said you wouldn’t—not possibly. I said you 
couldn’t even conceive of it.” 

“You believe that, don’t you?” 

“Of course.” 

“Then what are you worrying about?”’ 

“I’m not worrying. Not really.’’ She shook 
her head. “It’s a nasty little thought, isn't it?” 

Walter scowled. “I’m going out and look at 
the cupboard,”’ he said grimly and went out 
the door and down the back steps, his head 
thrust forward like a turtle’s. 

There in the garage, leaning on the cupboard, 
he decided not to tel! Peggy about Helen until 


“it’s part of 


Did she mean 


later. It would only upset her further. Tonight, 
when he got home from the office, he would 
tell her. He looked at his watch and saw that 
he would have to hurry now to get down to 
the store by nine. 

In the light of what I have said about Peggy’s 
abundant trust in people, in Walter particu- 
larly, it is surprising to note the ease with 
which Grace Snyder sowed a doubt about him 
in her mind and the speed with which that 
doubt grew. 

But there were very good reasons. For one 


thing, though Peggy trusted Walter thoroughly, 


she was neither blind nor stupid. When faced 
with incontrovertible proof that Walter was 
withholding something, that the something 
involved a woman and who that woman was, 
there was a rumbling in the foundations of her 
trust and a fine crack appeared. Her nature 
was such that she could not tolerate the finest 





NEAR, IN MOUNTAINS 


By ALBERT STEWART 


Near, in mountains my heart 
well knows 


And under the self-same star 


My mother was born on 
Troublesome Creek, 


My father was born on Carr. 


My father rode there to 
Troublesome Creek 


And kissed her beneath that 
star. 


Then mother came here to live 
with us. 


Here, on the waters of Carr. 


Fast flow the waters of 
Troublesome Creek, 


Strong flow the waters of 
Carr, 
That never shall bide by the 
resting place 
Where father and mother 
are. 


Oh, near is this land where 
my father lived, 


Troublesome never was far, 


But far and lost my parents lie 


High on a ridgeside of Carr. 





of cracks in the foundations of her trust and 
she had to tear down enough of it (if necessary 
the whole of it) to find out what the matter 
was. Here is how it happened. 

At quarter past ten she carried Walter’s 
suitcase upstairs and began to unpack it, put- 
ting the dirty linen in a pile for the laundry. 
After all, it was preposterous. Any such un- 
lovely disloyalty as Grace had suggested was 
possible in many places—in the tabloid press, 
in Latin countries, in Hollywood, even here in 
Cleveland to racy folk who actually rather 
enjoyed it—but hardly to herself, and Walter. 

She decided to send Walter’s brown suit to 
the cleaners, and in going through the pockets 
came upon a pair of ticket stubs. She very 
nearly threw them away without looking at 
them, but she did glance. They were tenth-row 
orchestra seats for a Wednesday-night per- 
formance at the Music Box Theater in New 
York. 

That's funny, Peg thought. He didn’t say 
anything about going to the theater. 

When she took the clothes down to the laun- 
dry she went out onto the back porch and 
found last Sunday’s New York Times. She 
thumbed through the theater section and dis- 
covered that a musical comedy called Fancy 
That was appearing currently at the Music 
Box. 

At eleven o’clock Peggy called Walter at the 
office to tell him not to stay too late and to 
please bring home a bottle of olive oil from the 


Italian market. She almost didn’t ask him 
about the ticket stubs at all, but in the end, on 
a sort of impulse, she did. 

“Oh, Walter,’’ she asked casually, “did you 
go to the theater in New York?” 

He paused. It was only a second but it was 
unmistakable. ‘“Theater?’’ he asked. 

It was odd, Peggy thought, that pause, and 
that he had said neither yes nor no but just 
“Theater?”’ In spite of herself she heard a 
warning, an alarm someplace in the back of 
her mind, remote yet shrill. There was a strange 
feeling in the pit of her stomach. 

“I was just sending your brown suit to the 
cleaners,’ she said, “and I found a pair of 
ticket stubs in the pocket.” 

“Yes,’’ Walter said, “I did. I did go to the 
theater. Wednesday night. A play called Fancy 
That. Jerry Marvel, a fellow we buy mixers 
from, invited me.” 

“Oh,” Peggy said. 

“I was going to tell you this morning, 
honey,” Walter said. “It must have slipped my 
mind. It wasn’t very good. I mean you didn’t 
miss anything. Ill tell you all about it tonight.” 

When Peggy hung up she was annoyed with 
herself for having been concerned about Wal- 
ter and with Grace Snyder for having sug- 
gested she should. This resulted in a decision 
on her part not to have the garden club for 
lunch on Thursday, and a little before noon 
she called Grace to tell her so. 

At the end of this conversation, Peggy 
couldn’t help adding something about her de- 
fection. ‘““You’d got me so intrigued with the 
life of a traveling man,’ she laughed, “that 
when I found a pair of ticket stubs for a mu- 
sical comedy in Walter’s pocket this morning 
I immediately suspected the worst. I finally 
called him.”’ 

*‘What did he say?’’ Grace asked solemnly. 

Peggy laughed again. “‘He went with a man 
he buys mixers from. He’d just forgotten to 
tell me.” 

“I see,’ Grace said. ‘Look, honey, I don’t 
know whether I’m doing right or not to tell 
you this, but he wasn’t with a guy who sells 
him mixers. He was with’’—she hesitated— 
“the was with Helen Phillips.”’ 

“I don’t believe you,’’ Peggy said. 

“Of course you don’t,’’ Grace said. “You 
don’t believe me because you’re such a sweet 
kid. But it’s the truth just the same. I saw 
them.” 

“You saw them?’’ 

“I was there, right there in the theater with 
them.” 

‘*“You were mistaken. In a crowd like that 
you always mistake people. You know. You 
just see the back of someone’s head or some- 
thing.” 

““No,”’ Grace said. “I don’t think I was mis- 
taken. And besides, Walter was there. He’s 
told you that—after you asked him.”’ 

““Grace,’’ Peggy said sharply, “I don’t want 
to hear any more about it.” 

‘Look, honey, I understand,’ Grace said. 
“Don’t think [ didn’t worry a lot about 
whether I ought to tell you at all. But finally I 
decided it was best. I mean you ought to know. 
If you know, at least you can do something 
about it before it’s too late.”’ 

Peggy, who had gone quite pale, hung up. 

She did not call Walter at once. Although 
she wanted his reassurance, she felt she ought 
not to need it. She turned it over in her mind 
as she fed the children lunch and put them to 
bed for their naps and later as she tried to dis- 
tract herself with a novel. 


L. was four when she called him. ‘‘Darling,”’ 
she said, “‘tell me something. Who was with 
you at the theater Wednesday night?” 

Again Walter didn’t answer instantly. There 
was that same lamentable pause. ‘““Why?’’ he 
asked. 

“Because I’ve just been told you were with 
Helen Phillips.”’ 

There was a silence. Walter didn’t reply at 
all. 

“You told me this morning,’ Peggy re- 
sumed, “that you’d gone with a man who sells 
you mixers. Darling, that’s—that’s right, isn’t 
it?”’ 

“Who said I was with Helen Phillips?’ All 
at once he was angry. He was angry with him- 
self and with the malevolent tongue which 
had carried the news to Peggy with such in- 
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credible speed. His voice trembled. ‘‘I wan 
know who it was.”’ | 

“Tt doesn’t matter who it was,”’ Peggy 
“It does matter a great deal if you wer 
telling me the truth.” 

“T was telling you the truth, Peg. Youk 
that. I said I was invited to go to the theat 
Jerry Marvel. That’s the truth.” He paug 
“‘However, there was more to it. I was gi 
to tell you about it this morning, only 4 
Good grief, Peggy, must we go into-all thi 
the telephone?’ 

“We don’t have to go into anything. | 
want to know if you were with Helen Phi 
Wednesday night.”’ 


. 


Vis,” Walter said defiantly. ““Yes, I 
And I’m going to tell you about it—about! 
it happened when I get home tonight.” _} 

“Have you been seeing a lot of her?”” 4 
‘““Good heavens, Peggy. No. Of course n 
“How long? How long have you been se 
her?’’ 
“‘Peggy!’’ Walter shouted into the teleph¢ 
“‘What’s got into you, darling? I haven’t b 
seeing her at all. It’s not like you to even 
agine such a thing. I want to know yw 
warped, troublemaking mind has got yo 
upset about nothing.” 
“T don’t want to go into that now. Good: L 
she said listlessly. 

Although Walter left the office i immediz al 
he was caught in the slow-moving traffic a1 
was nearly dusk when he arrived hon 
found Peggy sitting at the kitchen table sta 
down at her hands. Walter snapped on 
light and she looked up, startled. Hem 
were red from crying. 

“Darling, for heaven’s sake,’ Walter s 

Peggy got up and turned away from h 
She walked over to the counter, leaned agai 
it and looked out into the growing darkn 

“Peg dear,’’ he said softly and reached 
to take her in his arms. 

“Don’t touch me, please.’’ It was not | 
but it was firm. 

Walter stood beside her, silent and be} 
dered. ‘Look, Peg,’’ he said at last. “It i 
going to do any good to get emotional ab 
all this.” 

Peggy half turned toward him. She watel 
him for a second from the corners of her e 
Then she swallowed. “‘I know,”’ she said. 

“Some gossip has come to you. Just a si 
shred of misinformation.’’ He paused 
looked at her intently. “By the way, who 
tell you?” 

“Grace,” Peggy said quietly. “She saw } 
at the theater.” 

“T thought so,’’ Walter said, Ce 
fist down smartly on the countertop. “Bu 
body. Why can’t people keep out om ot! 
people’s affairs?” 

‘“‘She thought I ought to know.”’ 

“Know!” Walter exploded. “For one thii 
it was none of her business. Nobody goes 4 
spreads a story like that unless they want 
make trouble; and for another, she was wrol 
of course—dead wrong.” 

“But she wasn’t wrong.” 

‘“‘She was wrong in her interpretation. § 
was wrong in telling you about it. She wa: 
Walter began to splutter impotently. | 

Peggy turned away. “Oh, Walter, I dot . 
know,” she said and immediately began to cf 
again. j 
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“Hf you'll just listen for a minute,’ 
said. He reached out again to touch neal 

“Don’t,” she said without even turni 
around. 

‘“*Peg,’’ he said. ‘“‘This is what happened. 
He began with the phone call from Jerry Mat 
vel and how he had not wanted the tickets’ 
all. He told her about trying to find someo 
else at the office who wanted to go and how 
couldn’t. Determined now to be scrupulous 
honest, he omitted no detail. He admitted ni 
only to the long talk with Helen in the bar bl 
to her invitation for a nightcap which he ha 
declined. “‘That’s all there was to it,’’ Walté 
said. “I’m afraid it’s going to be an awful df 
appointment to Grace Snyder.”’ 

Peggy was quiet for a moment and then sl 
looked at him squarely. “But I still don 
understand why you tried to keep it from mé 
I don’t understand why you didn’t tell m 
about it the moment you got home.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 133 
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The Indian sang his 
death song 


100 vears aco, during a 
frontier skirmish, an Indian 
brave, singing his own death 
song, charged down on a 


young officer. 


Lieutenant George Crook, 





Ath Infantry, coolly fell to one 
knee, carefully aimed, and dropped the brave in his tracks. 


It was not Crook’s first Indian, nor his last. (His right 
leg already contained a flint arrowhead he was to carry to 
his grave.) And by the time he made general, Crook was 


the greatest Indian-fighter this country has ever had. 


Yet, he was also one of the best friends the Indians have 
ever had. For he understood them well, dealt fairly and 
firmly, and always kept his promises. 


When Crook died, Indians wept. And a Sioux chief 
named Red Cloud said: “He never lied to us. His words 
gave the people hope.” 


No nation can ever have enough men like George Crook. 
But America had, and still has, a lot of them. That’s 
important to remember. Because it is a wealth of human 
character rather than a wealth of money that gives Amer- 
ica its real worth. Just as it is the Americans, all 160 
million of them, standing behind our country’s Savings 
Bonds, who make United States Bonds one of the world’s 


finest investments. 


For your sake—and America’s—why not take advantage 
of this fact? Invest in, and hold, United States Savings 


Bonds, starting now. 
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It’s actually easy to save money—when 
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Safe as America — US. 
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And the- Bonds you receive will pay you 
interest at the rate of 3% per year, com- 
pounded semiannually, for as long as 19 
years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up 
today! Or, if you’re self-employed, invest 
in Bonds regularly where you bank. 
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s going to,”’ he said patiently, “but 
ad gotten you upset about my being 
thought I’d wait until tonight. It 
better time, that’s all.”’ 

n I found the tickets and asked you 
em, you didn’t tell me about Helen 


n’t want to go into it on the telephone. 
to tell you here.”’ 

you didn’t tell me the truth. You said 
one with somebody you buy mixers 


n’t say that. I said I’d gone at his invi- 

hich was true.” 

asn’t really true. You made it sound 
had gone with him.” She shook her 

desperation. ““Oh, Walter.” 

you believe me, don’t you? I mean you 

ink I’m lying to you about all this?” 

ooked down at her hands. “I don’t 

hat to believe.” 

ed, Walter stared at her for a moment 

ce. ““You mean you don’t know who to 
don’t you?” he said bitterly. “You 

now whether to believe your husband 

embittered, troublemaking divorcee. 

at it?” 

yy moved her head slowly and looked at 

1 a moment before she spoke. ““What 

like then?” she asked. 

at was what like?” 

ing Helen again.” 

w do you mean?” 

she seem —— Was it like before?” 

t she was still attractive?” 

*s always been a good-looking girl. 

ne says that. She hasn’t changed much.” 

I mean does she still attract you ?” 

er looked uncomfortable. “I suppose 

t say that.” 

n why didn’t you go back with her for 

tcap?” 


"7 


se tell me. I’ve got to know.” 
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SLOUCHER wl! 


By MUNRO LEAF 


I you look down on the lower right-hand side of this pic- 
ture you will see a worm that is very pleased to see a 
Sloucher. It is happy because a Sloucher looks a lot like the 

worm. Nobody else is ever happy about 


knows that walking and sitting all stooped 
over like that is one of the worst things 
we can do for our health. Also, when peo- 
ple see a Sloucher they are sure that if it is 
just too lazy to stand up straight, it must 
be too droopy to be good for anything. 


WERE vou A SLOUCHER. FHIS MOMTH? 


Walter stood, or so some inner voice told 
him, at one of those decisive moments. He 
could feel it. The air was charged with it. Once 
more he faced the dilemma of truth and this 
time there was something final, something ulti- 
mate about it. 

Though he had been a little off on his timing 
and even withheld some here and there until a 
propitious moment, thus far he had been tell- 
ing Peggy the truth. And it struck him that his 
reward had been something less than gratifying. 

Is there, he wondered, a time for truth ? If so, 
then of course there is also a time to lie. Oh, 
perhaps there is never a time for a big, black, 
hairy lie . . . but for a little, smooth, pink one? 

The truth was there in his throat and he 
almost spoke it. He came within an ace of 
blurting out, “The cupboard! I wanted to 
come back and put those brass hinges I’d 
bought on the cupboard.” 

Instead he took a deep breath. ‘“‘Because,”’ 
he said hesitantly, “‘because when she asked 
me I started to think about’”—he turned and 
looked at her, full in the eyes—‘‘about you,” 
he finished. 

The result of Walter’s liberty with the truth 
was immediate and satisfactory. Peggy reached 
out and, putting her arms around his neck, 
pressed her cheek to his. 

Walter smiled. Everything was all right. In 
the next room the children slept secure. Out- 
side the grass was growing—a reassuring 
green. Down at the bank the mortgage was 
amortizing at a regular rate and —— 

It was a sudden, exquisitely sensual thought, 
a quickening of the pulse. His heart actually 
skipped a beat. It was so pronounced that he 
wondered if Peggy had noticed. He opened 
one eye cautiously to see if she had. Both hers 
were tight shut. He stole a guilty peek out the 
window. It was not yet dark and through the 
garage door, which was slightly ajar, he got a 
tantalizing glimpse of the cupboard. The hinges, 
he thought with swelling excitement, / can put 
them on tomorrow—or even tonight, if the light 
holds. END 
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Bride-to-Be 





THE NEW CURTIS MAGAZINE 





It’s a complete guide 


. .. for the bride, 
with latest fashions 


. . . for her attendants, 
her parents and the groom 


for the bride’s trousseau, 
honeymoon travel tips 


for pre-wedding parties, 
luncheons and dinners 


for wedding etiquette, 
the invitation list 


for the selection of gifts: 
china, silver, linen 


for a complete home 
and a happy marriage 


Bride-to-Be 


is beautifully illustrated with many 
full color pictures. 


This new Curtis magazine is issued in 
sectional editions so you can shop at 
the nearest store. 

Autumn issue on sale at selected 
newsstands in late July or, if a copy 
is not available, send $1 for your copy, 
giving your name and address. 


Bride-to-Be 

Curtis Circulation Company 
Box 1198, Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Penna. 
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BEWARE -Insect Bites! 


insects may cause dangerous infec- 
tion. OIL-O-SOL soothes, comforts, 





MAY CAUSE 
INFECTION AS WELL 


YS CTT MOSSO’'S = ols, eases pain. 
OIL-O°SOL cruccisr 


Don't Neglect Slipping 


FALSE TEETH 


Do false teeth drop, slip or wobble when 
you talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? Don’t be an- 
noyed and embarrassed by such handicaps. 
FASTEETH, an alkaline (non-acid) powder 
to sprinkle on your plates, keeps false teeth 
more firmly set. Gives confident feeling of 
security and added comfort. Nogummy, gooey, 
pasty taste or feeling. Get FASTEETH today 
at any drug counter. 
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New BLUE-JAY Plastic Corn 

Plasters with wonder drug 

PHENYLIUM™ relieve pain almost 

instantly—and get rid of 
your corn, too. 


New drug gets to the bottom of 
your corn, helps loosen it so you 
can lift it out, BLUE-JAY plas- 
ters are now plastic—stay on 
when you bathe, fit like your 
skin. Regular or Ladies size. 
Callus plasters, too, Look for 
new package, 
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A telephone in the bedroom saves time and steps, 
and gives you greater peace of mind, especially at 
night when you may be at home alone. Today there’s a 


new light-up telephone that helps you dial in the dark! 


Where would YO U 


like additional telephones ? 





In the kitchen, a telephone is your 
round-the-clock helper! Choose a 
space-saving wall telephone, in 
black or ivory—or a colored tele- 
phone to go with kitchen décor. 





Special telephones for those with im- 
paired hearing have a volume con- 
trol button. And there is a telephone 
with a switch that cuts off other 
telephones in the home for privacy. 





A portable telephone that can be 
plugged in to convenient telephone 
outlets on porch or terrace is ideal 
for today’s outdoor summer living! 


AND THE COST? You can get 
the exact charge by simply call- 
ing the business office of your 
local Bell telephone company. 
You'll find that any one of these 
extra conveniences costs only 
pennies a day. And once you’ve 
enjoyed the comfort and pleasure 
of convenient telephones through- 
out the house, you'll wonder how 
you ever did without them. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


tin sta Sh 
reminding you that someone, somewhere, 


would like to hear your voice today. 





TELL ME DOCTOR 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35 


resume the discussion. “I have examined your 
wife carefully,” he said, ‘‘and from all that I 
know now I find her obstetrically competent. 
Her pelvic measurements are entirely ade- 
quate. The blood count and hemoglobin esti- 
mate are entirely within normal bounds. She 
is Rh positive, which eliminates that factor as 
a source of trouble. I cannot give you the 
result of the Wassermann test immediately, 
but if it was negative two years ago, as you 
say, it probably remains the same. From all 
the evidence at the present time I have no 
hesitation in saying I think it is possible for 
her to deliver a baby that will live.” 

“But will you guarantee that? We don’t 
want to repeat all the misery we’ve gone 
through.” 

“My dear sir, no doctor can guarantee 
anything. All I can give you is an opinion 
based on the most careful study which 1 can 
make. Tell me, was an autopsy performed 
upon your child?” 

“No, I refused to have that done.” 

“I think that was a mistake, if I may say 
so. The information gained might have been 
of the utmost value.” 

“Perhaps if the doctor hadn’t used for- 
ceps 

“Perhaps if he hadn’t, the baby would have 
been born dead.” 

“T’d rather it had been than to lose it after 
we thought it was all right.” 

“T can fully understand your deep disap- 
pointment, but I do not see any reason to 
criticize your doctor. Undoubtedly he had a 
trying case. That he delivered a living infant 
is greatly to his credit.” 

“That doesn’t help us any now.” 

“Tam not so certain of that. It is likely that 
something can be learned from the experience. 
Let me try to reconstruct what I think hap- 
pened. We know this was not a premature 
baby and there was no developmental anomaly 
that was outwardly apparent. We know the 
blood inheritance was not a factor. We also 
know that the child was born after a long and 
difficult labor. It seems probable that the 
cervix, or neck of the womb, was what we 
term rigid, and therefore did not open during 
the early hours of labor as it should have. 
That makes the ordeal harder for the infant 
because of long-continued pressure on its 
head. Almost the only means the attendant 
has to judge this is the action of the fetad 
heart; and it is carefully watched in all well- 
managed cases. The course of your wife’s 
labor was slow, but it must have been pro- 
gressive because there eventually came a time 
when it was apparent that delivery could be 
effected by instruments. That was good ob- 
stetrical practice, aiming at reducing the 
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trauma to which the infant’s head wa: 
subjected. It is the way most com 
obstetricians would have handled the 

‘“Now I can only surmise, but I thi 
probable that, as a result of those long 
of trauma, there may have occurred a 
rhage within the tiny skull. I would sg 
your doctor did his level best to anticipa 
by his forceps procedure.” 

“You doctors all stick together.” 

‘*‘Not always. We are sometimes ver 
ical of one another. I can understan¢ 
disappointment, but I cannot honestly 
cize your doctor.” 

“And you say that my wife can have 4 
without losing it in childbirth?” 

“That is my professional opinion.” 

“Will you take the case, Doctor?” 

“I would rather see you go back to 
former physician.” 

“That we shall not do, in any event- 
it that we just want to change our luck, i 
will.” q 

“You certainly have a right to choose 
own physician, and I see no reason ¥ 
should not accept your wife as a patient 
first thing I will do, however, is to com 
cate with your former doctor to find 
there is anything he can tell me that may 
us. Now I want to outline to you ¢ 
what my procedure will be. It goes 
saying that we will give all the prenata 
with the greatest attention to detail. 
the time when life is demonstrable with 
uterus we shall expect to keep inform 
the welfare of the developing baby. 
when the day of birth comes, we shall 
the minimum amount of time in a t 
labor. If it becomes apparent that the: 
is proving rigid, as I believe happened t 
we will perform an early abdominal deli 

““A Caesarean section?” 

“Yes. In my opinion it would be follyt 
otherwise under the circumstances.” 

“But I have heard that the danger te 
child is greater in Caesarean than in no} 
delivery.” 

“That depends entirely upon circumsta 
Meticulous co-operation between the ol 
trician and his anesthetist has succeede 
cutting down the hazards of operative deli 
ies. We will have available a skilled assisté 
devote exclusive attention to the care o} 
baby after its delivery. It will receive oxy 
until its respirations are well established. § 
sequently we will have a pediatrician 
over. With all these precautions, I do belif 
we can look forward to a happy outcom} 

“Thank you, Doctor. Thisis the best ne 
could hope for. When will you take the 

“T have already accepted it.” 


“Have you noticed how one child is pretty much like another, except ours?” 
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Margaret Bonham 


From England, MARGARET BONHAM 
(Isobel, page 42) reports so charm- 
ingly we wouldn’t change a word: 
*“My husband is a so- 
cial anthropologist; we 
have two daughters, 
Cary and Rhys, aged 
13 and4, and twosons, 
Charles and Justin, 
aged 11 and 2; also an 
Abyssinian cat called 
Lucian and three other 
cats, a goat called Ma- 
ria and 170 pigs. We 
live in a stone house 
thatched with Norfolk reed, dated 
1610, on the edge of a North Oxford- 
shire village; there was a civil-war 
battle (our civil war) about a mile 
away and sometimes we dig up relics 
in the garden—once we found a thin 


.. gold twenty-shilling piece, as perfect 


as when it was minted in 1642. We 
like reading, talking, playing in- 
different bridge, watching cricket, 
listening to music, and leaning on 
gates sucking straws.” 


Forrest RosaireE has no children of 
his own, a disappointment which, he 
Says, started to turn him gray at the 
age of twenty. “I raid 
the families of my 
friends for children, 
and the pinnacle of 
my success in this line 
was when a Six-year- 
old girl said to me, ‘I 
would like to spend 
my life with you,’ and 
then added tactfully 
to her father, who hap- 
pened to be present, 
‘Of course you and mummy could 
come and visit.’ Children are ex- 
traordinary creatures, with their own 
methods of analysis- and conjecture.” 
Readers of his story, Little Boy Not 
Lost, on page 46, will learn something 
about their mysterious emotional 
processes. The author has written 
several novels and two of his short 
stories have been included in collec- 
tions. (We think this one should be 
too.) He lives with his wife and 
Doberman dog at the foot of the Ver- 
dugo Hills in California, where, on 
still nights, the coyotes can be heard 
howling, not twenty minutes from the 
heart of sophisticated Hollywood. 


Forrest Rosaire 


When ELAINE GREENE'S first published 
story appeared in the JOURNAL shesaid, 
“Tt’s wonderful to be a JoURNAT first. 
I can’t think of any- 
thing more wonderful, 
unless it would be to 
be a JOURNAL sec- 
ond.’’ Her second 
story, In the Store- 
room, appears on page 
50. In it you will learn 
where a good house- 
keeper keeps her 
dreams. The author 
lives in Brooklyn, New 
York, “the little town where I was 
born.” She is married to Lawrence 
Weisburg, a McGraw-Hill book ed- 
itor, and has herself worked on the ed- 
itorial staff of a man’s magazine for 
many years. “This gives me a pretty 
good idea of what men think about. 
It isn’t what women think about.” 


Elaine Greene 
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We pure-bred Manz cats don’t have them!” (For a full-color 


8%" x 10" reprint of this original Chandoha photograph, send 25¢ to 
Puss’n Boots, Dept. J-45, Box 1459, G. C. Sta., New York 17, N. Y.) 


She said.‘‘The improvement is almost unbelievable!” 


She saw...the marvel of Good Nutrition 


Of all the pleasures cat-owning brings, 
tew match the thrill of helping your cat 
reach and hold his peak of health and 
beauty. And if—like Mrs. R. L. C.—you 
feed Puss ’n Boots regularly, you are as- 
sured of that experience. 


Cats respond quickly to the good nutri- 
tion of Puss ’n Boots. Dispositions be- 
come more friendly, fur more lustrous, 
actions more playful. Puss ’n Boots fur- 
nishes what scientists find to be the best 
single source of cat nourishment: fresh- 
caught whole fish. Whole fish gives a cat 
nature’s most beneficial selection of vital 
elements. No other single food from any 
source offers a cat that natural life bal- 
ance. The chart at right shows why. 


Seven cereals, selected and tested for 
all-round nutrition, are ground and pre- 
cooked with fresh-caught whole fish. 
This—the Puss ’n Boots formula—has 


PUSS n BOOTS 


is Good Nutrition 


never been equalled. More cat owners 
feed Puss ’n Boots than any other cat 
food brand. Feed it to your cat regularly. 
Puss ’n Boots comes in two sizes, at gro- 
cery stores and pet shops everywhere. 











How the Natural Life Balance of WHOLE FISH 
is retained in PUSS ’N BOOTS 


BONE STRUCTURE, for FILLETS OR FLESH for 
calcium, phosphorus proteins that promote 
-..for sturdy frame. growth, Generally re- 
Made crumbly and_ served for human con- 
digestible, retained sumption, but retained 
in Puss 'n Boots. in Puss ’n Boots. 









LIVER, GLANDS. For vitamins A, B, D, and 
minerals. Essential for general well-being, 
healthy nerves. 
Oftenextracted 
formedicaluse, 
but retained in 
Puss ’n Boots. 





America’s largest selling cat food...adds the plus in health, beauty, vigor. 
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Specialist Supports 
Montagu 


Birmingham, Michigan 

To the Editor: In “‘ Babies Should be 
Born at Home!’’ Dr. Montagu re-em- 
phasizes ideas which have had the grow- 
ing support of specialists in various fields 
ot medical practice during the past ten 
years. This support resulted from in- 
creased recognition that trends in medi- 
cal.care, furthered by trends in medical 
education, were not accomplishing their 
purposes in the development of mature, 
self-sufficient men and women. In my 
own “ Battle for Mental Health” (Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1952), I 
pointed out that ‘‘men need to help 
women view our obstetricians, pedia- 
tricians and hospital superintendents 
more reasonably and realistically.” 

The principal obstacle to implement- 
ing Dr. Montagu’s ideas would be the 
cultural resistance arising from the fact 
that mothers have become so detached 
from human relationships that they 
would not be able to relate themselves to 
their home-born infants. A step in this 
direction might be accomplished with 
the development of motel-type ‘‘ma- 
terniums’’ which would be as much like 
home as possible, cheerfully decorated, 
with nurses in colored uniforms, and the 
routines and regimentations of the hos- 
pital reduced to a minimum. Under such 
conditions, the benefits of home delivery 
could be achieved, in the main, with all 
the advantages of the modern hospital at 


hand, if needed. Sincerely, 
JAMES CLARK MOLONEY, M.D. 


> Dr. Moloney, a founder and leading 
spirit of famous Cornelian Corner, 
Detroit, takes a leading role in promot- 
ing the mental and emotional health of 
mothers and children. ED. 


Hospital Deliveries Are 
Compromises 


New York City 

To the Editor : Dr. Montagu’s article is 
as provocative in its challenge to the ma- 
ternity practices generally prevailing in 
this country as his title indicates. In the 
sense that the challenge is made on be- 
half of the family, it must receive our 
heartiest support tor its insistence upon 
the value of maintaining those warm 
family ties of which Dr. Montagu speaks. 
Most physicians and nurses recognize 
that hospital deliveries are compromises, 
acceptable basically for the safety of the 
mother and baby. Now that this has been 
so wonderfully achieved, we are re- 
minded by Dr. Montagu here, and by 
others elsewhere, that the emotional fac- 
tors in childbirth are also of tremendous 
importance. If Dr. Montagu’s article is 
read and understood in relation to the 
over-all practice of maternity care in the 
United States, then the article will have 
been of benefit to our future mothers and 


their families. Yours truly, 
JERE B. FAISON, M.D. 


Trend to Montagu’s Ideas 
Still Only Trend 


Hamden, Connecticut 

To the Editor: In spite of what Dr. 
Montagu implies, leading obstetricians 
are well aware of the shortcomings of 
hospitalized obstetrics and are doing 
things about them right now. Rooming-in 
arrangements for mother and baby to- 
gether are expanding rapidly. Dr. Mon- 
tagu would benefit by some firsthand 
knowledge of what is going on in leading 
teaching hospitals in applying modern 
psychology to early mother- and father- 
child relationships. 

In a recent publication of my own 
(Obstetrical and Gynecological Survey, 
February, 1955) I have suggested that 
the maternity unit should be complete in 
itself, and housed ideally in a separate 


building; should include rooming-in fa- 
cilities and classrooms to prepare mothers: 
for childbirth. Also that it might be well 
to survey some of our routine hospital 
practices, and see how many are really 
applicable to an institution serving so 
specific a function. This is the trend 
which Dr. Montagu seems to have over- 


looked. HERBERT THOMS, M.D. 
Professor Emeritus 

Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Yale University 


> Dr. Thoms, recently retired head of 
the Yale Clinic, helped introduce the 
rooming-in system and natural child- 


birth. ED. 


Solution for Delinquency 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Dear Editors: Y our articles on juvenile 
delinquency interest me. I reached my 
middle teens when our country entered 
World War I, and I was one of those 
“difficult teen-agers,’ a born rebel. 
Fortunately, my parents not only 
loved each other, but worshiped God. All 
of us attended church and Sunday 
school, and I was taught that I must give 
an account to God for all that I said or 
did. If I have been able to contribute 
anything to society, or to any individual 
during my thirty-one years as a regis- 
tered nurse, it is only because of the 
training received from godly parents. 
Authorities can lay plans, enact laws, 
build bigger and better institutions, hire 
more policemen, from now until Gabriel 
blows his horn. But until the people of 
this land return to worshiping God and 
reading the Bible, all efforts to handle 
the juvenile-delinquency problem will be 


in vain. Respectfully, 
SYBIL E. WATSON, R.N, 


Stepping Into Dad’s Shoes 


Salisbury, Maryland 

Dear Editors: When we bought our 
son Sammy a little red tractor, he was 
not too impressed with it. But then his 





Just like daddy. 


dad gave him a pair of old work shoes— 
and his happiness was a pleasure to see. 
Like all little boys, he wants to be just 
like his daddy. Sincerely, 
MRS. WILLIAM A. HOTTON, JR. 


Investments in Public 
Health 
Ottawa, Canada 
Dear Editors: 1 was particularly im- 
pressed by Dorothy Thompson's article 
in which she reviewed some of the out- 
standing features of medical progress in 
the past two or three decades. The suc- 
cess of medical scientists in overcoming 
many diseases that once took a heavy 
toll of human life is surely one of the re- 
markable achievements of this century. 
I think it might have been appropriate 
to have mentioned, in passing, the role of 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 
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A LIQUID SHAMPOO 
thats EXTRA RICH Y 
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PRELL 






Something wonderful has happened 
—it’s fabulous new Liquid Prell! 







The only shampoo in the world 
with this exciting, extra-rich 







formula! It bursts instantly into 






luxurious lather . . . rinses like 






lightning . . . is so mild you 
could shampoo every day. 







And, oh, the look and feel of your 






hair after just one shampoo! 






So satin-y soft, so shiny bright, 






so obedient — why, it falls into 






_ place with just a flick of your 






comb! Shouldn‘t your hair have 
that ‘Radiantly Alive’ look? 
Try Liquid Prell this very night! 













JUST POUR IT... 


and you'll see the glorious difference! 


PRELL—for ‘Radiantly Alive’ Hair— 


now available 2 ways: Hh | 






The exciting, new extra-rich liquid in the 
handsome, easy-grip bottle. 





And the famous, handy tube that’s 
ideal for children and the 
whole family. Won’t spill, drip, 








Some liquid shampoos are Some liquid shampoos are But Prell has a smooth, or break. It’s concentrated — 
too thin and watery—they’re too heavy—contain a cloudy “Sust-right”’ consistency that ounce for ounce it goes further! 
so messy, hard-to-use, and ingredient that leaves hair won’t run, and it never 

so very wasteful. with a dulling film. leaves a dulling film. 


CREATED BY PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Whats New in 
Colgate Dental Cream 








in every other leading 
toothpaste? 


Is GARDOL—To Give UpTo 
7 Times Longer Protection 
Against Tooth Decay 
.. With Just One Brushing! 

















GARDOL Makes This Amazing Difference! 


MINUTES AFTER 
BRUSHING WITH ANY 
TOOTHPASTE 


12 HOURS AFTER 
ONE COLGATE BRUSHING 
GARDOL IS 






| GARDoc 





STILL FIGHTING 
THE BACTERIA THAT 
CAUSE DECAY! 


DECAY-CAUSING 
BACTERIA RETURN TO 
ATTACK YOUR TEETH! 


No other leading 
toothpaste can give 
the 12-hour protection 


against tooth decay 
you get with 

Colgate Dental Cream 
with Gardol 


Any toothpaste can destroy decay- and odor-causing 
bacteria. But new bacteria return in minutes, to form 
acids that cause decay. Colgate’s, unlike any other 
leading toothpaste,” keeps on fighting decay 12 hours 
or more! 





So, morning brushings with Colgate’s help protect 
all day ; evening brushings all night. Gardol in Colgate’s 
forms an invisible, protective shield around 
teeth that lasts 12 hours with just one brushing. Ask 
your dentist how often to brush your 
teeth. Encourage your children to 
brush after meals. And ar all times, 
get Gardol protection in Colgate’s! 


*THE TOP THREE BRANDS 
AFTER COLGATE’S. 


Cleans Your Breath "i Guards Your Teeth 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 
governments in all this. For many years 
in Canada the provincial governments 
have made very substantial investments 
in public health although, until the past 
seven or eight years, there has not beena 
great deal of emphasis on research. In 
1948 the federal government added the 
weight of its financial resources and there 
has been a very striking increase in pub- 
lic expenditures on health by all levels of 
government in the intervening years. In 
particular, there has been a tremendous 
upsurge in medical-research activity with 
government expenditures increasing at 
least seven times in the past seven years. 
Our Canadian experience in this matter 
is pretty well duplicated in the U.S. 

Again may I thank you for bringing 
these most interesting articles to my at- 
tention, and may I commend the 
Lapres’ HOME JOURNAL on what it is 
doing to advance the cause of public 
health education. Yours sincerely, 

PAUL MARTIN 
Minister of National Health and Welfare 


Bride’s Dilemma 


Chicago, Illinois 

Dear Journal: I've decided that if you 
can’t help me with my problem, no one 
can. It’s just this: I’m a ‘‘ housewife ’’— 
and I haven't the faintest knowledge of 
how to keep house! Unfortunately, I 
never had anything to do with household 
chores in my parents’ home. 

Since my marriage six months ago, I’m 
ashamed to ask my new friends—all so 
self-sufficient—for advice. Once I saw a 
magazine article called ‘‘How I Keep 
House.”’ I was thrilled— but found, to my 
sorrow, that the lady kept house with 
a magnificent assortment of laborsaving 
devices. My vacuum cleaner has no at- 
tachments, I have no floor polishers, 
waxers or whatever the heck they are. My 
husband makesa very modest salary and 
most of what I do will be done with my 
own two clumsy hands. The poor boy— 
my husband—has been patient, but as 
the months pass I get more and more 
behind. How I dread fall house cleaning! 

Please, JOURNAL, can you help me? I 
promise that my daughters (when I have 
them) are going to be indoctrinated to 
firsthand knowledge of homemaking 
much sooner than their mother. 

Do you suppose there are any other 
women in the country in my predica- 
ment? NAME WITHHELD 


> We helped her 5c worth—with the 
JOURNAL’s sure-fire Plan for House- 
work which has helped thousands. ED. 


How to Help Your Wife 


Bronx, New York 

Dear Editors: As a companion list to 
Clifford R. Adams’ ‘Have I Helped My 
Husband be a Good Father?’ I offer 
“Have I Helped My Wife to be a Good 
Mother?” 

1. When my wife is changing the baby 
with one hand and frying chops with the 
other, do I refrain from asking her to find 
me a clean towel? 

2. When the “little woman”’ is carry- 
ing the baby and bundles up the stairs, 
do I always open the door for her? 

3. When our son wants spending 
money, do I always tell him not to take 
more than a quarter from his mother’s 
purse? 

4. When the baby cries at night, do I 
always whisper to my wife, ‘‘ You'd bet- 
ter get up, dear. She likes your feeding 
technique better than mine,’’ thus mak- 
ing her feel real proud to be a mother? 

5. When our daughter makes a nasty 
crack about the stubble on my face, do I 
gallantly turn the spotlight on my wife 
by remarking, ‘‘Never mind me! Just 
look at how clean-shaven your mother 
is! Aren't you proud of her?”’ 

6. Before going off to play golf on Satur- 
day morning, do I always say to my kids, 
““Now, don’t track any mud on the floors 
after mommy cleans them, because if 
you do, daddy won't like what mommy 
says when he gets home"’? 

7. (And this is most important.) When 
my teen-age son wants to have a man-to- 
man talk about the facts of life, do I al- 
ways modestly tell him, ‘‘ You'd better 
see your mother about that. After all, 
she’s read that guy Kinsey!’ thus openly 
praising my wife’s intellectual bent? 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 
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TENSE NERVOUS | 
HEADACHES; 


call for 


STRONGER Yet SAFER 
“MACI 


Won't Upset 
The Stomach 





















Anacin® not only 5 
gives stronger, —. 
faster relief from 
pain of headache, oe 
but is also safer. 
Won’‘t upset the - 
stomach and has no bad effects. You see, 
Anacin is like a doctor’s prescription. That r 
is, Anacin contains not just one but a 
combination of medically proven, active 
ingredients. Scientific research has proved 
no single drug can give such strong yet 
such safe relief as Anacin. Buy Anacin 
Tablets today! At all drug counters. 


Hurting You? 


Immediate 
Relief! 


A few drops of OUTGRO@®) bring blessed relief from 
tormenting pain of ingrown nail. OUTGRO tough- 
ens the skin underneath the nail, allows the nail to 
be cut and thus prevents further pain and discom- 
fort. OUTGRO is available at all drug counters. 










Wonderful re First 
Aid for Children’s - 


Skin Injuries! 


Unlike iodine and other harsh liquid 
antiseptics which may sting and 
attually burn delicate tissues—new 
Unguentine works these four ways: 





1. Relieves pain fast! 


. Provides long-lasting protection 
against infection! 


2 
3. Promotes healing! 
4 


. Prevents gauze from sticking 
to the injury! 


For sunburn, too—new Unguentine re- 
lieves, provides real burn medication. 
Washes stain-free. 







New Improved 


A Norwich Product 


The First-Aid Dressing 


UNGU ENTINE 
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AS A DEMONSTRATION... 
ill you accept without charge ANY ONE of these high-fideli 


‘MusIc~APPRECIATION RECORDS 


] 





(ON ONE 12” DISC) 


‘Richard Strauss’ ti. eutenspiccet’s MERRY PRANKS Prokofiev’ CLassical SYMPHONY 












Smetana’s THE MOLDAU 


DIE MEISTERSINGER 


(ON ONE 12” DISC) 


George Szell, conducting The Music Appreciation Symphony Orch. 


‘Wagner’ OVERTURES TO TANNHAUSER and 


(ON ONE 12” DISC) 


Norman Del Mar, conducting The London Symphony Orchestra 


J.S.Bach’s suite FOR ORCHESTRA NO. 3 IN D MAJOR 


George Szell, conducting The Music Appreciation Symphony Orch. 


Mendelssohn's violin CONCERTO IN E MINOR 


FREDELL LACK, VIOLINIST 


Alexander Smallens, conducting Stadium Concerts Symphony Orch. 





‘Britten’s YOUNG PERSON'S GUIDE TO THE ORCHESTRA 


Alfred Wallenstein, conducting Music Appreciation Symphony Orch. 


4}. Haydn's sympHONy No. 102 IN B FLAT MAJOR 


Fritz Stiedry, conducting The Music Appreciation Symphony Orchestra 





Schumann’ PIANO CONCERTO IN A MINOR 


EILEEN FLISSLER, PIANIST 


Thomas Scherman, conducting The Little Orchestra 


‘Beethoven's SYMPHONY NO. 5 IN C MINOR 


Norman Del Mar, conducting The London Symphony Orchestra 


TO HELP YOU UNDERSTAND MUSIC BETTER AND ENJOY IT MORE 


SPONSORED BY THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH 
CLUB, this new idea is designed for those who en- 
joy good music but who are aware, too often, that 
they do not listen to it with complete understand- 
ing and appreciation. There is no doubt about the 
reason: most of us are not primed about what to 


Li) ae : 
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ONE SIDE there is a full performance of a great 


musical work. The records feature 


orchestras and soloists of recognized distinction in this 
country and abroad. You listen to this performance first, 
or afterward, as you desire, and then. 

toy YU soos 


Ys, 


ON THE OTHER SIDE is an illuminating analysis of 


the music, with the themes 


listen for. Music-APPRECIATION RECORDS meet 
this need—for a fuller understanding of music— 
better than any means ever devised. This form of 
self-education can be as thorough as the Music 
Appreciation courses given in many universities. 


YOU SUBSCRIBE BUT TAKE ONLY THE REC- 
ORDS YOU WANT...A new Music-Appre- 
CIATION RECcorRD will be issued — for subscribers 
only — every month. Ultimately all the great 
masterpieces of music will be included. The an- 
nouncement about each forthcoming record will 
be written by the noted composer and music 
commentator Deems Taylor. After reading this 
descriptive essay you may take the record or not. 
You are not obligated to take any specified number 
of records. And you may stop at any time! 


TWO TYPES OF RECORDS AVAILABLE... All 
Music-AppRECIATION Recorps are high-fidelity, 
long-playing records of the highest quality — 


3314 R.P.M. on Vinylite. They are of two kinds: 
first, a so-called Standard Record — a twelve-inch 
disc — which presents the performance on one 
side, the analysis on the other. This is sold at 
$3.60, to subscribers only. The other is an 
Analysis-Only Record—a ten-inch disc—priced 
at $2.40. The latter is made available each month 
for any subscriber who may already have a satis- 
factory long-playing record of the work being pre- 
sented. (A small charge is added to the prices 
above to cover postage and handling.) 


TRY A ONE-MONTH SUBSCRIPTION — WITH 
NO OBLIGATION TO CONTINUE... Why 
not make a simple trial, to see if these records are 
as pleasurable and as enlightening as you may 
anticipate? The record you choose will be sent to 
you at once —at no charge. You may end the 
subscription immediately after hearing this rec- 
ord, or you may cancel any time thereafter. 





MUSIC-APPRECIATION RECORDS R30-8 
c/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 

Please send me at once, without charge, the Music- 
AppreciaTION Recorn checked at the right and enter 
my name ina Trial Subscription to Music-Apprecta- 
TION Recorps, under the conditions stated above. It is 
understood that, as a subscriber, I am not obligated to 


buy any specified number of records, but may take 


only those I want. Also, I may cancel my subscription 


PLEASE RETURN ONLY IF YOU HAVE A 33% R.P.M. RECORD PLAYER 


AS MY FREE DEMONSTRATION RECORD PLEASE SEND ME 


Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel 
& Smetana’s The Moldau 


C] Wagner’s Overtures C] Haydn’s Symphony 
C] Bach’s Suite Cl Schumann’s Concerto 
LC] Mendelssohn’s Concerto [] Beethoven's Symphony 


Prokofiev's Symphony 
and Britten's Guide 


Mr 
Mrs 
Miss 


ADDRESS 


and other main features of the work played separately with 
running explanatory comment, so that you can learn what 
to listen for in order to appreciate the work fully. 








after hearing this first record, or any time thereafter 
at my pleasure, but the introductory record is free 


in any case. 

















Young America has it... 


You can have it in 7 days! 


, 





More doctors advise Ivory than any other soap 
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Baby’s in the pink . . . with That Ivory Look! | 
Why not you? Pure, mild Ivory cherishes her pit 


and precious skin . . . yours, too! For the milder your ; 


beauty soap, the prettier your skin . . . more doctor 


advise Ivory for your complexion than any soap! 


‘ 


Youre in the swim... with That Ivory Look! 












Start cleansing your skin regularly with pure, 


mild Ivory..In 7 days see it perk up... 





look younger, fresher, finer. It’s the 
pink of perfection—That Ivory Look! 


99:36% pure...tt floats 
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he most beautiful 


lorm of courage 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON 


In summer we find more time to 
read—at least I do. There is less pressure, 
both of work and of those social obligations 
that pass for pleasure; and although my pro- 
fession compels me to read copiously al- 
ways, it is reading directed to a more or less 
immediate purpose. It is only in summer that 
I read books for their own sakes. 

Over the years I have, from time to time, 
encountered in British publications essays 
by Peter Quennell, who is a writer about 
writers. An exceptionally sympathetic and 
discerning one he is, and, being a lover of 
the art of writing, a good writer too—a fine 
writer, in fact—and one who has devoted 
himself to bringing to light again very good 
writers who, lacking whatever it is that 
makes and keeps men famous, are now for- 
gotten or half forgotten except by profes- 
sional literati. 

So I was pleased to find that Collins, the 
London publisher, had collected and pub- 
lished over a score of Mr. Quennell’s por- 
traits and essays, under the beguiling title 
The Singular Preference, which he took 
from one of Jane Austen’s characters, Mr. 
Hurst in Pride and Prejudice, who expressed 
astonishment that a lady at a party declined 
to take part in a game of loo, saying she 
would stay below with a book. ““Do you 
prefer reading to cards?” said he. “That 
is rather singular.” 

The first essay is on Joseph Joubert, 
whom, I confess, I had never heard of, or if I 
had, had forgotten, and I probably would 
have forgotten again this French writer who 
lived through the French Revolution and 
the empire of Napoleon—and wrote con- 
tinually but was so dissatisfied with his own 
work that he seldom finished what he began 
and was never published in his lifetime— 
were it not for something Mr. Quennell re- 
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“The Bamboo Pavilion at Huang-Kang,” 


by Clien Tu. Album leaf mounted as hanging scroll; 
ink and slight color on paper; height 914", width 101%". 


ported from a letter written by Joubert to his 
great friend, Pauline de Beaumont. 

“One must learn to love life,” he in- 
sisted... .“‘] am well content to tell you that 
I cannot admire you at leisure, and hold you 
in high esteem as I would wish, until I per- 
ceive in you the most beautiful of all forms 
of courage, the courage to be happy.” 

At this point Iam content to leave Joubert 
and his Pauline—who did not become his, 
but fell in love with his friend and rival, the 
eminent Chateaubriand—to ponder what 
seems to me a remarkable phrase, ‘“The 
courage to be happy.” For never before had 
it occurred to me that it required courage to 
be happy, or that happiness is a demonstra- 
tion of courage. Courage had always seemed 
to me to be that quality of mind that faces 
danger without fear, or endures pain, dis- 
appointment, grief or loss with fortitude. I 
had thought of it, indeed, as the spirit that 
bravely endures unhappiness. 

But no. For M. Joubert, whom his biog- 
raphers recognize as an exceedingly rare hu- 
man spirit, the boy standing on the burning 
deck, valorous though he was, did not ex- 
hibit the most beautiful form of courage, nor 
all the unflinching burden bearers whose vir- 
tues have been sung. Certainly no one could 
have accused the lady he thus reproved of 
lack of courage, if fortitude is its sign. An 
aristocrat by birth, but from the part of the 
French ruling class that had helped prepare 
the French Revolution, she had nevertheless 
lost home, friends and family. Her father had 


been killed in the September massacres; her 
mother and brother had been guillotined, 
and when Joubert first encountered her she 
was sitting alone and disconsolate on the 
threshold of a peasant’s cottage. 

Her birth, upbringing and natural quality 
prevented her from airing her misery and 
grievances, just as they were. She did not 
whine about her condition. She behaved 
nobly—that is to say, bravely, with fortitude 
and restraint. 

But these are not synonyms for courage, 
though they are attributes of it. The lady— 
as we see from the other passage in her ad- 
mirer’s letter—had lost her faith in life. She 
had ceased to love life. And therefore how- 
ever brave her mien, she was discouraged. 
Her friend sought to inspire, animate, in- 
spirit her—in short, to encourage. 

Courage, it would seem, is nothing less 
than the power to overcome danger, misfor- 
tune, fear, injustice, while continuing to af- 
firm inwardly that life with all its sorrows is 
good; that everything is meaningful even if 
in a sense beyond our understanding; and 
that there is always a tomorrow. It is part of 
the religious sense of life that sometimes 
exists in people without formal religion and 
is lacking in many religionists. 

Joubert called the courage to be happy the 
most beautiful form of this supreme virtue. 
Certainly it beautifies its possessor, but it is 
also of all forms the most inspiring to others. 
It does not ask for pity or even sympathy, 
but cheers. CONTINUED ON PAGE 14 
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Recipes 
for Salads 
that go 
with Beet 


LIKE ANY OTHER SALADS, 
THEYRE BEST DRESSED 


” Kratt 


Sone salads do lots more than others for a particular kind 
of meat. When it’s beef for dinner, most experts say: skip the 
hearty salads and the fruit concoctions, and bring on greens, 
or crunchy vegetables. 

Then comes the choice of just the right dressing ... and 
here Kraft lends a hand. You can choose from a whole list 
of favorites. There’s Miracle W hip—best-liked of any dressing 
for salads in the whole wide world. Three delightful French 
dressings. And the finest of mayonnaise. 

So pick your salad dressings from the Kraft shelf at your 


store. Compliments come easy with salads dressed by Kraft! 


Kraft Salad Dressings are also available in Canada 


/ 
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WITH STEAK...KRAFT HEAD LETTUCE SALAD 


oa” 


For each serving, place a wedge of head 
lettuce on leaf lettuce on a salad plate. 
Add crumbled Louis Rigal Roquefort 
Cheese or Casino Brand Blue Cheese 
to Kraft French Dressing or Miracle 
French Dressing and pour over the wedge 


FRENCH 


DRESSIN Most popular French dressing Kraft French is far anf : 
the most popular French dressing ever offered fe 


than your own. 


of lettuce. Choose Miracle French 
like a touch of onion and garlie, 
French if you want a thick dressi 
doesn’t separate. Allow about two 
spoons of the crumbled cheese t 
half cup of the dressing. 





tossed greens—try Kraft’s famous Miracle French. 
especial favorite with men. Also, compliments y 


patties before broiling. 


. 


| 


\ 


Touched with onion and garlic When you want ar 
seasoned French dressing—on seafood, for insta 


} 


your way if you brush Miracle French Dressing ov§l | 


} 


Not too sharp, not too bland, it has a just-right#™ 
that appeals to children as well as grownups. TI 
thick French dressing that doesn’t separate. Just try 

French Dressing. See if you don’t like it even ft 
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| 
“ITH MEAT LOAF. ..KRAFT PERFECTION SALAD 


| 


Ji-lve 1 package lemon gelatin 4 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce, 


jeert and 14 teaspoon salt in 
bes hot water. Chill until slightly 
hivened. Add | cup shredded cab- 
jag 16 cup thinly sliced celery, 
| tplespoons chopped pimento, 


Created by 





Pour into 5 individual molds: chill 
until firm. Unmold on Bibb let- 
tuce on salad plates and top with 
Miracle hip Salad Dressing or 
Kraft Mayonnaise. 





Such smooth, firm-bodied mayonnaise Kraft 
Mayonnaise is made with extra egg yolks for 
extra richness and firm body, and Kraft’s exclu- 
sive beating process gives it special smoothness. 
Even when you mix it with tart juices, it stays 


deliciously smooth, never separates. 


Tastes different because it is different There's 
nothing else anywhere like the one and only 
Miracle Whip! It’s a unique type of dressing, 
combining the best qualities of old-fashioned 
boiled dressing and fine mayonnaise. No other 
dressing has ever even approached it in popu- 


larity. Taste it and you'll see why! 
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FRENCH 
DRESSING 


WITH ROAST BEEF...KRAFT GAESAR SALAD 


Tear bite-size pieces of crisp chilled 
head lettuce, romaine and Bibb let- 
tuce into a salad bowl. Add croutons 
and sprinkle with Kraft Grated 
Parmesan Cheese. Toss with Casino 
French Dressing. 


touch of 








For homemade French dress- 
ing, Kraft has a very spe- 
cial, smooth-blending Oil 
that mixes superbly with 


other ingredients. Kraft 


Casino is the newest of Kraft’s three 
French Dressings, and a tremendous 
hit. It’s a little bit sweet and quite 
a bit garlic-y—a perfect base for 


variations of your own as well as to 


; ee nes 
serve just asis . 
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THE NAME THAT MEANS 
Mile e ey 


All-Purpose Oil gives best 


results in cooking, too. 






ca A little bit sweet, quite a bit garlic-y New Casino has a 
; most intriguing flavor . . . sweet, with a tang, and a 
lic, too. It takes 12 different seasonings, 
in most precise proportions, to get this special flavor! 
For easy, delightful variety in your salads, it’s a good 


idea to keep each of Kraft’s 3 French Dressings on hand. 


F 
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New-sized ice cubes 


_in a hurry 
~~ aa 





38 faster cooling ice cube slices in each 


INLAN oUlaqie To e 


ICE SLICE TRAY 


ie a brand new tray that 
gives 38 ice slices .. , shaped 
just right for faster cooling of 
drinks—for easy crushing—and 
for serving chilled desserts, salads, 
appetizers or refreshments. Just flip 
the “Magic Touch” lever and the 


sparkling ice slices are instantly 
freed, ready for use, Replace those 
worn out trays in your present re- 
frigerator with smart, new Inland 
Trays. In 4 gay colors, gold, blue, 
bronze and natural aluminum—one 
just right for you...at your dealer’s. 


, Be sure your new refrigerator is equipped with Inland 


§ i “Magic Touch” Ice Cube Trays, Ask your dealer for them, 


INLAND MANUFACTURING: DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation « 


Dayton, Ohio 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 
Courage and compassion have been con- 
joined in discerning minds. Joseph Addison 
praised “unbounded courage and compas- 
sion join’d, temp’ring each other in the 
victor’s mind,” plainly indicating that the 
courage of the warrior hero lacked some- 
thing, in and of itself. But “courage,” as the 
word’s source indicates, is a virtue of the 
heart, not of the brain or nerves, and it has 
often been used as almost a synonym for 
spirit in its more superior manifestations. 
Rufus Choate, speaking of the battling 
colonials, mentioned “the courage of New 
England” that “was the courage of con- 
science,” and never rose to “that insane 
passion, the love of war for itself.” 

Spinoza thought that “temperance, sobri- 
ety and presence of mind in danger” were 
each a species of courage—the first two rep- 
resenting resistance to temptation. 

Charles Hamilton Aidé, a late-nineteenth- 
century writer, prayed “For calmness to 
remember, for courage to forget’”—which 
comes close to the “courage to be happy.” 
For obviously one cannot be happy while 
cherishing a grudge or 
nurturing a wrong. 
The “most beautiful 
form of courage” de- 
mands forgiveness— 
“the courage to for- 
eta 

And Robert Louis 
Stevenson, in a prayer 
many of us remember, 
asked for “courage, 
and gaiety, and the 
quiet mind,” associat- 
ingcalmness and gaiety 
with courage, though 
he did not make them 
synonyms. 

But what—one 
thinks on—is_ happi- 
ness? Certainly it is 
not pleasure, though 
some people seem to 
think it is. I cannot 
help thinking it is an 
inextinguishable sense 
of gratitude for and to 
life under even the 
most depressing cir- 
cumstances. For there 
are no circumstances 
that can—or should— 
utterly blot out the 
recognition of good- 
ness, the observation 
of beauty, and the 
memory of wonderful - 
experiences. Happiness is a sort of con- 
tinual act of faith, imposing a spontane- 
ously accepted duty to be cheerful. 


Ax» thinking of M. Joubert’s aphorism, I 
remembered a great friend, an Austrian, who 
truly possessed the most beautiful form of 
courage. Fifteen years ago she lay dying in 
Switzerland. She had been known through- 
out Europe for her imaginative benevolences. 
After W6rld War I she had been the first to 
conceive and carry out the idea of sending 
starving Austrian and German children to 
the neutral countries—Sweden, Norway and 
Switzerland—where sympathetic families had 
given them both love and food. 

She had organized other relief measures 
on a grand scale, using her own money and 
raising it from others, and hundreds of 
thousands of Austrians and Germans had 
been her beneficiaries. 

When Hitler marched into Austria she was 
in Copenhagen, where she had just under- 
gone an operation for cancer of the breast. 
She was informed that her homes had been 
confiscated, and that she could not return, 
because she was a Jewess. Later some of the 
children she had sent to Norway returned 
the hospitality of their hosts by coming back 
with the Nazi armies—especially picked be- 
cause they knew Norwegian. All Europe was 
at war. 

She had risen from her sickbed with an 
open wound and gone to Paris to aid the 
refugees streaming from Austria. Her hus- 
band had died of a stroke induced by shock. 


MUSIC BOX 


By CANDACE T. STEVENSON 


In Freiburg, in Freiburg, 
The whirling children say, 
In Freiburg, in Freiburg 
Tt used to be so gay! 


Pastel-painted dresses 

And cherub faces blank, 
Dancing for my child’s child 
Who turns the dusty crank. 


Little shops in Freiburg 
Twenty years ago 
Tinkled to this music, 
Ilappy heel and toe. 


Here the wooden children 
Dance their yesterday. 

In Freiburg, in Freiburg 
It used to be so gay! 


LADIES’ HOME JouR 


And now she, too, lay dying. For the b 
disease had healed, to reappear as cance 
the bone. 

I went to sit at her bedside, expectin 
find an embittered woman who, for ha 
generation of service, had received the ba 
ingratitude. The friends who were with 
voluntarily sharing her exile, told me 
her physician had explained her excrucial 
pain to her as arthritis. But alone with h¢ 
quickly discovered that she was playing| 
rather gruesome game for their sakes. To} 
alone, she said, “I am dying, you ki 
shall never see you again, after you 
but how wonderful that you came to 


i HAD known her as a woman of bra 
warmth and fantastic energy. But the we 
at whose side I sat in the brief hours 
she was awake from narcotics was a: 
Never had I seen her face so ra 
beautiful. 

I had gone to comfort her, as best I 
but I was full of bitterness, for I had | 
Germany, and hated her now. It y 
who scolded, cheered and comforted m 

There was no} 
spark of resentme 
her. “Germ 
gone crazy,” st 
“Such things — 
happened _before- 
epidemic of mad 
But it will pass. 
many will be ter 
defeated. But you 
not hate. Everyone 
hate, but there m 
be some who do 
hate though they fig 
like tigers. Ha 
corrode recone 
But there m 
reconciliation, son 
time. People ck 
I assure you the 
Fight Nazism 
never abandon 
and belief in the 
mans!” 

And I saw t 
nothing that had ha 
pened, to her o1 
her friends or 
country, had sha 
her faith in all 
peoples of hu 

But I have 
here an extrei 
of the courage t 
happy, and I am 
sure that it is a 
illustration. Perhaps it is easier to mo 
such sublimity in the face of death 
manifest a more prosaic form of it 
care-burdened life. Most of us, I think, t 
spond more nobly to great crises thar 
small harassments. 


Yet who of us does not see all around 


people exercising the “‘most beautiful fo 
of courage”? One observes it as often 


think more often—among simple people 


limited means and education as among 


more fortunate, complicated and refined 


One wonders how some of these people en 


dure their cares and disappointments: 1 
layoff from work, economic insecurity, 
crippled or mentally deficient child. 

But one finds in families whose membeé 
love one another a capacity that goes” 


yond endurance, that responds to ever) 


little windfall of good luck with seemin 


exaggerated joy, and that never for a m0 
ment stops hoping and believing; a spitil 
that can be happy merely because the SU 
shines, or because a neighbor speaks a walt 


affectionate word, or a child laughs. 


These people do not appear to us 4 
heroes, and the dour sometimes chide them, 
in their minds, as too “happy-go-lucky.” 


But they are the savor of human societ 
and unconsciously we know it. What 
do we mean when we say of a person, ™ 
(or she) is the salt of the earth’? 

Do we not thus recognize a person 
the beautiful courage to be happy? 


nell. 


Thank you, M. Joubert—and Mr. Queéi 





a shimmering salad of grated raw Mix Crushed with cooked-type salad dress- Vanilla wafers, whipped strawberry-flavor 
rpts and DEL Monte Crushed Pineapple ing; serve over lettuce and cucumber slices gelatin and Crushed make a pretty “pie” 





| ‘feasting: Bake a ham slice spread with Gay parfait: Layers of Crushed Pineapple Plain cake checker-frosted with whipped 
| ed, and sprinkled with brown sugar with vanilla pudding, chocolate cooky bits cream and DEL MonTE Crushed Pineapple 






en of all summer desserts: Velvety ice 
topped with juicy, tropic DEL MONTE et 
rshed Pineapple 





/ EVER SEE SO MANY COOL IDEAS ON ONE PAGE? 


| They all have one secret: 


| Del Monte’ Crushed Pineapple 


The thing is, it’s so extra-refreshing. Never too tart and never too sweet. 
Because all DEL MonTE Brand Pineapple is grown from our own 
selected strains, picked only when natural tartness and sweetness are 
in perfect balance. It’s a mighty cool proposition. Try it. 
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Little Sister sniffs the scent of sweet clover and del- 
phinium, catching the early-morning sun on the terrace. 


The great loads of hay lumber down 
the roads, and the sunlight catches 
the sifting sweet dust. Somehow this 
makes us kin with all the world and 
with all time, for man has always 
gleaned the tender grass and stored the 
richness against the lean times. I would 
give a great deal to know what thrifty 
man first figured out that if he cut and 
dried the meadow grasses, he could 
feed his stock in winter. 

When you think of the knowledge we 
inherit and take so casually, it is stag- 
gering. Those early women who sun- 
dried preserves, for instance, and the 
homemakers who froze pies in New 
England winters, and the first one who 
found that pot cheese could be made 
by setting a big pan of sour milk on the 
back part of the hearth and letting it 
make itself. 

In New England, we inherit knowl- 
edge of stony soil, and how to pry up 
great boulders. Ashes from the wood- 
burning fireplaces were used for the 
soil in the early days, and someone a 
long time ago discovered that fallen 
autumn leaves blessed the land they 
fell on. 

I often think, if I were a research 
person, I would spend my time finding 
out, if possible, how some of the simple 
everyday things were discovered. We 
know about Robert Fulton and the 
steamboat, and Edison and light, and 
the Wright Brothers and the airplane, 
but who, I wonder, found out that 
clams are good eating? Our daily lives 
are packed with the knowledge of the 
past discoveries, and this is a wonderful 
thing to think upon. 

As I was picking beans today, I 
made a list of my seven wonders of the 
world. This is always fun, I can change 
it often! 

Today’s list began with birds on the 
wing. In winter, when the sky is char- 
coal gray, the woodpeckers, chickadees, 
nuthatches, fox sparrows are a lyric 
beauty. Later, scurrying through the 
air lanes with thread or cocker hairs 
for nesting, they are wonderful to 
watch. And what is lovelier than wild 
geese in a vibrant wedge against an 
early-morning sky? 

Music and poetry, naturally. No 
time so sorrowful but that music eases 
the heart, no trouble so dark but that 


of Domestici: 


a great phrase in a poem helps 
ness is but a wall between t 
dens,” says Gibran, and one 
comfort. 

Flowers. A little blue-eyed N 
a meadow, a cluster of lilac, 
Cheer African violet in a w 
these are a portion of the my 
beauty. 

Then twilight. A swift dark 
winter, a pure violet in August 
sense that day is over, a time @ 

Two left—not enough by doz 
dozens, I think, carrying the 
the house. This time, it sha 
simple as young onions turning 
centinthe pan with freshly chur 
try butter. That’s a wonder, 

And not the last, possibly t 
the wagging eager tail of a ¢ 
races to meet you to say, ‘“Well 
are here, the world is heaven!” 

By August, the worst bat 
weeds is over. The lawn does 
mowing every time you turn 
But the vegetables are boomingé 
freezer begins to fill to the brin 
wish somebody would manage} 
vent a way to freeze fresh gard 
tuce, all the kinds one can ney 

For suppers by the pond, wel 
big wooden bowl full of salad, 
fine addition is a handful of tho 
withered-looking salty Italian 0 
we are tired of a light French dp 
I shake a raw egg up in a jar 
and it has a fresh flavor, more 
and also keeps well. 

As a change from the faithfi 
burger or frankfurter, squares ¢ 
or lamb marinated in a barbecut 
and threaded on skewers are del 
We alternate the cubes with 
rooms, quartered onions, tom 
cheese. And baste with the 
while the coals glow. 

Since the wonderful advent ¢ 
new potatoes wrapped in sam 
cooked at the back of the grill 4 
of this world. Or new-picked 
with a dollop of butter or mart 
plenty of fresh pepper and s@ 
folded in little packets and coo 
their own goodness. 

The favorite garlic bread 
with a wrapper of foil and be 
when the time comes. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 134 
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or easy summer days... 





MINUTE 


BRAND 





Perfect Rice Without Cooking! 


1. It’s prepared instantly. Just add Minute Rice to boiling water! 


2. It’s trouble-free. No steaming! No boiling! No draining! No 
sticky pans! 


3. It’s foolproof. White, fluffy delicious rice—periect every time! 


4. It’sjust plain good eating— wonderful for warm-weather menus 
—it cuts down kitchen time! Product of General Foods 


diet right... 
feel right... 
look right! 


Charming...attractive... wonderfully alive! Yet 
she’s on a low-calorie, low-salt, sugar-free diet. And that 
doesn’t mean monotonous meals with little enjoyment. For 
her meals are planned around Diet Delight Brand Sucaryl® 
sweetened fruits; tasty vegetables and juices, tangy dressings. 
In short, because her diet’s right, she feels right, looks right ! 


Why don’t you diet delightfully with... 





| BRAND 
en DIETETIC FOODS 
ow-Calorie Low-Sodium 
Vegetables + Juices ¢* Dressings 
Calorie and carbohydrate content clearly marked on each label. 
For FREE men -s that fit your diet needs, write Dept. L 
Richmond -Chase Company, San Jose, California 


begun.’ 





Under- 


By 


EFT ee 


‘Dear, it’s that couple we nod to in the elevator.” 


HE dogged dog days have begun to 

bite. the time for ‘summer people” 
and visiting relatives has come. There’s 
a lull in nature. As Lewis Gannett 
says—and he’s a man who knows 
about-such things—‘‘The birds un- 
derstand. They know that these are 
the dead months of the year. They 
stop singing: they skulk away to 


molt. . . . The season’s decline has 
’ 


In the first week of August the katydids 
begin their racket. ‘‘Six weeks to frost,” 
the farmers announce. But the katydids 
don’t know one year from another. They 
tune up by a fixed calendar, while the 
frosts follow their unpredictable and ec- 
centric pattern. Or so says Mr. Gannett. 
CREAM HILL, his book about his farm 
up in Northern Connecticut, has been 
out six years now, but it is a good book to 
keep—to read in your darker moments, 
because it puts you at peace with the 
world. 


At Chagford, a little village on the 
edge of Dartmoor in South Devon, 
there is a fifteenth-century house 
made into an inn, where many a 
writer has finished his novel. If ’'m 
not mistaken, twenty-two books were 
written under that thatched roof. 


Among the Chagford habitués is 
Evelyn Waugh, whose latest book 
is now out: OFFICERS AND GENTLE- 
MEN, a sequel to MEN AT ARMS, 


WAYNE MILLER—BABY’S FIRST YEAR—DUELL, SLOAN & PEARCE-LITTLE, BROWN |] 
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“*Like a rising sun . 




































THE SATURDAY EVENING Pos 


about the thirty-five-year-old volunteeri 
World War II, a Catholic and an office 
who is just too old and gets pushed abo 
by bureaucracy and the military. Coul 
Mr. W. be writing about himself? 
e ( 

You worry about your daughter. ¥ 
all worry about our daughters. And fi 
real help on that problem I warmly r 
ommend It’s TIME YOU KNEW, 
our own Gladys Denny Sh 
This is a straightforward authoritat 
book on the facts of sex, written w 
understanding and kindliness. It is a st 
ject on which otherwise articulate pare 
seem to find themselves tongue-tied w 
embarrassment. This book will do alk 
to bolster up their courage. 


BaABy’s FIRST YEAR, by our wel 
known Doctor Spock and Dr. Jok 
Reinhart, is a practical book and a vel 
beautiful one, with Wayne Miller 
photographs of his own baby to illustrai 
each point. This is a gift book for th 
young mother, if ever there was one} 
(Duell, Sloan and Pearce, $5.) 


To go back a step farther: In New York 
(and I hope in many other cities) there is@ 
Maternity Center Association in whi 
doctors, nurses and parents work for thé 
babies that are coming. The expectant fae 
ther and mother both go to the center t0 
learn. Nurses come from all over the courte 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 23 






“Like a setting sun...” 
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Tender Leaf’ — Ge ey teg— 


kept frech by Aluminum Foil! 
 aparke up tea flavor 


= > livens tea fragrance 


é ae brighteng fea color 
a 


aa 
SK Bet you never dreamed how 
wonderfully good really fresh tea is— 
what a wonderful lift it gives you! 
But don’t take our word. 


Try iced Tender Leaf Tea—and see! 


Tender Leaf Brand—first and only tea 


packed this flavor-saving way! 


You haven't tasted tea until 


youve tried really fresh Tender Leaf / 


GIVE 
CHIFFON CAKE 
YOUR PERSONAL TOUCH 


“Follow my favorite ‘Kitchen-tested’ 
Chiffon Cake recipe.* Then create a 
new taste and a new look with 

any of these 5 simple touches!” 





STRAWBERRY CREAM CAKE 


Split cake into 3 layers; put together with Straw- 
berry Cream. (Mash 1 pt. strawberries. Add 2 
tbsp. sugar. Mix in 1 tsp. gelatin softened in 1 
tbsp. water and dissolved over hot water. Chill. 
When partially set, fold in 1/2 cup heavy cream, 
whipped and sweetened.) Cover top and sides 
with sweetened whipped cream. Refrigerate. 





TINY JELLY ROLLS 


Cut loaf cake into 1/4” slices. Spread with tart red 
jelly. Roll up. Dust with confectioners’ sugar and 
fasten with toothpick if need be. Your friends 
will praise your cleverness, and you'll praise 
Gold Medal’s dependability! 


6 


BUTTER PECAN FINGERS 


I know this will be one of your favorite recipes 
when you make it with America’s favorite. Gold 
Medal “Kitchen-tested” Flour! Cut “finger” 
strips from loaf cake. Spread with soft butter 
icing; roll in chopped nuts. 


9 


ICE CREAM SANDWICHES 

Cake with ice cream is always a treat and this 
one’s specially easy. Cut loaf cake into 1/2” slices. 
Serve sandwich-style with brick ice cream. Top 
with fruit or chocolate sauce. 


Q 


MARY JANES 


Spread butterscotch or chocolate sauce Over cake 
strip. Wrap around ice cream ball. butterscotch 
inside. (You'll be glad Chiffon Cake made with 
Gold Medal is so easy to handle—to Slice, bend 
and shape.) Top with additional sauce. 


*Use basic Chiffon Cake recipe with 

Gold Medal sacks, in Betty ¢ rocker 
Picture Cook Book or write Betty Crocker, 
General Mills, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Bake it Bettor 
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'S easy ways to vary Chiffa 





ST, 1955 















CKEL 


of General Mills 


Stas fees 


“You'll have fun varying Chiffon Cake with little personal touches 
—touches that make you more appreciated by your family...make 
home bakings very truly yours! And whichever easy variation you 
choose, you're sure to create new interest with Chiffon Cake. What’s 
more, you'll bake this basic ‘Kitchen-tested’ recipe better with 

Gold Medal because it was created to take full advantage of Gold 
Medal’s special baking qualities. Actually, Gold Medal helps all your 
bakings turn out better. For, as our milling experts tell me, it’s 
mill-blended from not one, but many choice wheats. So bake this 
Chiffon Cake with confidence, with pride—bake it better with 

Gold Medal ‘Kitchen-tested’ Flour.” 
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for 
summer meals 


that clack... 
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Chef Boy-Ar-Dee *No need to slave over a stove. Chef Boy-Ar-Dee®| 
I nformal Supper Spaghetti and Meat Balls* Spaghetti and Meat Balls comes ready to heat,} 
Buttered Green Beans Hot Rolls Real Italian style. Delicious as only a chef can 

Peach Ambrosia Brown Edge Wafers make it. Pure-beef meat balls, tender spaghetti, 

Coffee Tea Milk tomato-rich sauce. In 2-serving or 5-serving cans. 






Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Ravioli* * Ravioli used to be traditional fare at big Italian . 


s @/ 
EKvening Guest SNAG Assorted Cheese fiestas. (It took too long to make foy everyday 
Assorted Crisp Crackers meals!) Now— you can serve it in minutes. Little 
Fresh Fruits macaroni pies filled with beef, <mothered in rich 
Coffee or other Beverage Italian-style sauce. Two hearty servings per can. 
















Evie EON 
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arse P74 Ba... —. oo ™ 5 » a . : "I at % a 
a > Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Meat Balls withGravy* *Relax! The meal’s practically made when you 
No = } } OF k bi iffet on Buttered Noodles start with Chef Meat Balls with Gravy. Ten of 
Mixed Green Salad them per can—braised, brown, made of pure beef 


, zi i Olives Vienna Bread Pickles ——lots of pan-style gravy. Heat and pour over 
wie only about 14¢ a serving ! Jelly Roll Coffee Tea noodles, rice, mashed potatoes, macaroni, toast. 
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_ EONTINUED FROM PAGE 18 
» ai then go out to universities to spread 
 c\pel. Parents are encouraged to be 
wir during labor. The husband holds 
»°s hand, and rubs her back. She is 
ufited, and he—at last—takes an ac- 
, rt in the important event. The cen- 
‘s urpose is to help people have their 
sisafely and joyfully, and to ease the 
oral relationships of fathers, mothers 
sies once they are back home. 






THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Xp n’t worry about it, 
nny—all fathers look like 
at the first few days.”’ 


_ 


1 Horgan, author of GREAT 
‘}, was tendered a strictly literary 
tpn receiving a third prize for the 
t. Horgan wore a light gray vest 
hhining buttons. At one point he was 
a) [king to a publisher who also wore 
2) gray vest with shining buttons (the 
y'me!). So it isn’t only the ladies who 
mimes find themselves face to face 
h eir own dresses. 
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Fo his truly magnificent work Mr. 
arn was awarded the $1000 Carr P. 
Me prize by the Texas Institute of Let- 
the “‘best Texas book of the year.” 
the Pulitzer prize, and the much 
7 Bancroft history prize given by 
le bia University. 
: ook Horgan fourteen years to 
reat River (four out during the 
rpr National Service). He traveled 
arly 2000-mile length of the Rio 
e three times—from Colorado 
Gulf of Mexico—digging around 
val libraries, talking to people 
or the riverway, sketching river- 
aj; because he is picture-minded. 
ild be hard indeed to think of a 
0 that better rates three prizes! 
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n the nineteen-year-old author 
\st-selling BONJOUR TRISTESSE, 
oise Sagan, arrived from Paris 
t New York, she wore no hat, a 
iplack coat, a straight black skirt, 
id striped turtle-neck sweater. Though 
e lay have been pleased to meet the 
ar! publishers, mewspapermen and 
© zraphers, what she really wanted to 
djas a jukebox. Mr. Sandman and 
p Loves Mambo were her favorite 
infers. 


‘ “ 
FYher news on authors: Betty 
aonald has left the home on Vashon 
a\in Puget Sound where we last saw 
r NIONS IN THE STEW) and has 
to arranch in Carmel Valley, Cali- 
Cattle, not chickens (THE EGG 
1). 


tT 





Murice Edelman, said to be the 
Siressed member of the House of 
ions, is really a handsome man (he 
i] the U.S. last year and we saw 
1 and—besides everything else—a 
€ novelist. A DREAM OF TREASON 
€ me suspense story about a British 
Yament employee who becomes in- 
| din a subversion charge of which he 
4/ost entirely innocent. 





Jim Bishop, author of THE Day 
LINCOLN WAS SHOT, is now prepar- 
ing THE DAY CHRIST Diep. He has 
gone to the Holy Land to do the necessary 
research. If he can get enough details to 
approach that faraway day in the same 
Jactual way that he did the Lincoln book, 
it should be fascinating. That he will do it 
reverently goes without saying. 


The River Series, of which GREAT 
RIVER is an outstanding representa- 
tive, is one of the many publishers’ series 
which nowadays are giving the book busi- 
ness a boost. Sometimes there is a regional 
appeal, sometimes a collector’s. Always, 
series books appeal to the pocketbook. 
Take Vintage Books, of Knopf— 
excellent publications pleasantly on 
the high-brow side: THE ART OF 
TEACHING, by Gilbert Highet; DE- 
MOCRACY IN AMERICA, by Alexis de 
Tocqueville; DEATH IN  VEN- 
ICE and Seven Other Stories, by 
Thomas Mann; books by E. M. 
Forster, André Gide, Albert Camus. 
These are paper-bound, and cost 95 
cents. 


Cavalcade Books, from Doubleday, 
are fictionized historical biographies 
for young readers—not children. This 
particular “‘young reader” certainly 
enjoyed the two she read: ELEANOR 
OF AQUITAINE, by Norah Lofts, and 
THE MISTLETOE AND SWORD, by 
Anya Seton, author of KATHERINE. 
(The Mistletoe is ancient Britain and 
the fighting Queen Boadicea.) 


Series have the advantage of becoming 
well-known brand names. The most fre- 
quently asked-for children’s books, a 
bookseller tells us, are Landmarks ( Ran- 
dom House), the series of American and 
now world history, some edited specifically 
for children, some for “young readers.” Of 
course one customer did ask for “one of 
those Landslide Books.” 


Probably the finest in the Portraits of 
the Nations series (Lippincott) is THE 
LAND AND PEOPLE OF SOUTH 
AFRICA, by Alan Paton. That series 
is designed for juveniles, but this book is 
a gem—for any age. 





NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW 





‘It’s been a good week. I scared 
two actors and three authors.” 





HIROSHIMA DIARY, by Michihike 
Hachiya, M.D. (translated and edited 
by Dr. Warner Wells), is the day- 
by-day account by a medical doctor of 
Hiroshima, who managed to stay alive 
and work through the days following the 
atomic bombing. His book comes out— 
appropriately—on August 6. 


The diary is saved from too much hor- 
ror—though there is horror certainly—by 
the objectiveness of the writer. Here was a 
scientifically minded man who didwt know 
what had struck him, literally, nor what 
had struck his city; and who watched with 
alarm and with a laboratorian’s absorption 
the strange symptoms of the sufferers, and 
the odd outcropping later of entirely new 





Now—Satisfy Your 


"COFFEE HUNGER’ 


with NE SCAF E" 


Delicious picnic coffee 


You know how good coffee always picks 
up a picnic! And with Nescafé you can 
make tastier coffee . right in your 
vacuum bottle! Just measure 6 teaspoon- 


fuls of Nescafé (more or less, depending 
on strength wanted) into each quart- 
size vacuum bottle, then fill with boiling 
water. Don’t stir. Nescafé dissolves in- 
stantly ... gives you the richest, zestiest 
coffee that ever cheered a picnic! 





—+tastier coffee made the modern way ! 


ESCAE 


7 
Corree 


Ma Tega 
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When youte hungry for tastier coffee, try Nescafe 
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Fly TWA and see why travelers say fall is the 
best time of all in Paris (and the rest of Europe, 
too!). The tourist rush is over! Prices are lower! 
Your travel dollars go further! Days are delight- 
fully cool for sightseeing... yet warm enough 


for sunning. 


$56 down* and you’re on your way 
from New York to Paris on TWA’s 
“Time Pay Plan.” Pay the balance 
in monthly installments, spread over 
as long as 20 months. Enjoy the 
luxury of a fast, comfortable flight. 
Step off in Europe to be met by a 
friendly TWA ground hostess who 
helps you through customs... 
explains foreign currencies ...even 
gives you shopping hints. 


* Based on round-trip tourist fare 


Let Mary Gordon of TWA tell 
you how to travel light and fash- 
ion-right ... show you how to pack 

in a third the space. Or ask for 

her expert help on special travel 
problems. For more informa- 
tion, visit your local TWA office, 
favorite travel agent, or mail 
And 


always remember O00 


the coupon below. 


FOR TRAVEL TIPS, 


or J’W5WA 
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symptoms in persons originally unscathed. 
This is not political, not military, not sen- 
timental. It is a documentary of the new 


age. 
e 


DAUGHTERS OF CHANGING JAPAN 
by E. H. Cressy, is another extremely 
interesting documentary. [t traces a group 
of girls born in Japan between 1920 and 
1930, following their lives up to 1953. 
Even more interesting (at least to women) 
than SEVEN GENTLEMEN OF JAPAN, 
that came out last year. 


If you have a serious school prob- 
lem with your children, you might want 
to know about a study just coming out: 
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“1 don’t like to complain, mom, 
but lately my lunches haven’t 
had. very much trade-in value.” 





FOR THE EX- 
CEPTIONAL, edited by Merle Framp- 
ton and Elena Gold, published by 
Porter Sargent, in Boston, who also got 
out NEW HOPE FOR THE RETARDED. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


This is in two volumes; the first, a 
general survey of the subject, includ- 
ing agencies, periodicals and a com- 
prehensive bibliography; the second 
(September 15) covering the specific 
areas of special education, written by 
professionals. Here are sections on the 
neurologically impaired—the epilep- 
tie, the emotionally disturbed, the ju- 
venile delinquent; on the physically 
handicapped—the blind, the deaf, the 
speech defective, the cerebral palsied, 
the orthopedically handicapped; with 
an additional section not concerned 
with children, but with the aged, the 
narcotic, the alcoholic. (The two vol- 
umes, prepublication, $9.) 


Somewhere or other we read that 
in Chicago television sets outnum- 
ber bathtubs 1,360,000 to 1,260,000. 
On the other hand, television-set 
manufacturers are now getting 
worried over the recent increased 
sale of pianos. 


As a Yankee, reared to believe in the 
U.S. A., the righteousness of the North 
and the old Bay State, this reader found 
many salutary surprises in Clifford Dow- 
dey’s THE LAND THEY FOUGHT FOR: 
the story of the South as_ the 
Confederacy—that only 10 per cent 
of Southerners owned slaves, for one 
thing. This is a_ historically factual 
book, slanted in appreciation of the 
South, and a beautiful tribute to Rob- 
ert E. Lee. For the noblest Confederate 
of them all, Mr. Dowdey tells us, on his 
equestrian statue in Richmond, there are 
only three letters: 
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The big jam raid! Mom needn't kr 
If fingerprints don’t tell her so. 
Clean up quick? There’s nothin’ to | 
That handy Du Pont Sponge’ll do i 


So handy for cleaning . . 


LONG-WEARIN g 
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"Guaranteed by 

Good Housekeeping 
96 * 
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Better Things for Better Living - . . through C 


CORNS 


REMOVED BY 

Your money refunded 

if not satisfied. The Moss 
Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


gM Exclusive Christmas Cards Sell f 
n Make $50 to $300 Easily, Spa 
Get plenty of money for Chr| 
. needs, thrilling new way. } 
» show exciting new Chr 
Cards in lovely assortm 
friends, neighbors,o 
Everyone’s “‘wild’’ abou 
“Feature’’ 21-card Asso) 
sells for only $1, and you m 
to 50c profit per box. 50 
money- makers at low 
\\ Folks order several on 
>, SEND NO MONEY. Jus 
and address. Get actual 
‘*Feature’’ Assortment postp 


on approval, and samples of low 
Personal Christmas Cards FREE! Wri 


WALLACE BROWN, 11 East 26th St. Dept. T-9, New York 1 
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ASTHMA RELIEVE 


with Raytheon MICRONAI 


Electrostatic Air Cleaner 


also Calluses, 
easy, and econ 
Just rub on. Jg 
and 60¢. Buy 
at your druggi 
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Small, portable unit for home, office! 
installation. Removes .pollen, 
smoke, bacteria—all airborne imputi 
99.2% efficient. Proved performance. 
fever-asthma victims all over U.S. 
port wonderful relief. Ask your do@ 


Write for nearest Raytheon Mit 
naire dealer, free booklet. * RAD 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COM 
Micronaire Dept., Waltham 54, Mas 
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1 = New G-E Portable Steam Iron Weighs Only 1% Pounds... 








ver before has there been an iron that weighs 


little . . . and yet does such an efficient job! 
Special ironing and pressing jobs like delicate 


ffles . . 


an be done in less time with this new G-E! 


. shirt sleeves . . . accordion pleats... 


| No need to “bear down” to get out wrinkles. 
‘eat and moisture, not weight, are what smooth 









ie 5 hs 

:N HANDLE AND COMPACT DESIGN let you do 
‘te jobs more easily. You save time and yet do a 
essional-looking job. 


aoe | 


out the most difficult wrinkles without effort. 
There’s plenty of steam in this new portable to 
do a perfect job! 

Without the bulb, it becomes a fine automatic 
dry iron. And it works on both AC and DC! 


Keeping clothes always crisp and fresh looking 
is easy with the new G-E Portable Steam Iron. 





SUCH A HELP IN SEWING because it’s the handiest 


of all irons for pressing seams, darts and tucks, steam- 


Eee 


ing pleats, ironing out wrinkles as you go. 





Does All Pressing Jobs Quickly, Easily! 


tweight, AC-DC steam and automatic dry iron folds up for easy storage...costs only $14.95.” 


General Electric Company, Small Appliance Divi- 
sion, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


*Manufacturer’s recommended retail or Fair Trade price. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@) ELECTRIC 





IDEAL FOR TRAVELING because it’s so compact. 
Iron slips into its own carrying case. Takes up no 


more space than a pair of slippers. 
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Should 
Your Child 
$0 into 
Business 
for Himself ? 


By MORTON SONTHEIMER 


Back in the not-so-long ago, before television antennas 
sprouted from every rooftop, a Dun & Bradstreet re- 
porter was making a routine check on a new appliance 
business in a southwestern city. 


To his surprise he found that the little store’s sales had 
soared from scratch to nearly $200,000 for the year. 
While he was in the store, its delivery truck returned, 





Many successful service businesses were begun with little cap- 


ital, but with a good deal of “know-how” in some specialized 
field: photography, automobile repair, dry cleaning or the like. 
7 2rs 0 OOOO 


An Advertisement Presented in the Public Interest by New York Li 
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The field of manufacturing offers technically-trained young men opportunities for starting businesses of their 0} 
for putting to practical use ideas they may have for the fabricating of metals, woods, plastics and other mat 


two young men got out, announced they had orders for 
two more television sets, loaded them and went off again. 
The Dun & Bradstreet man looked startled. He knew 
that the town’s old established appliance dealer had put 
in a stock of them, run some ads in the paper, received 
hardly any inquiries and dropped television, claiming it 
tied up his capital. 


What was happening at this new establishment? The 
explanation, said the youthful proprietor, was simple. 


After his assistants installed a set in a home, one of 
them had to remain to explain to the new owner how it 
worked. The other was trained to go out and call on the 
neighbors. He told them he had just put ina set at the 
Jones’s and showed them the new look on the Jones’s 
rooftop. He explained that good TV service would now 
be available for that neighborhood and remarked, “If 
you'd like us to bring out a set for you, too, we can do it 
today—it’s no trouble.’ When that didn’t bring an order 
he would add, “Why don’t you talk it over with your 
husband tonight or drop over to the Jones’s and see how 
theirs works? Then give me a call. I can be back first 
thing in the morning with a set for you.” 


Ingenuity and enterprise had made the young man 
who started that business a success almost overnight. 


Today, with the first frenzy of TV purchasing pasty 
still a success, because he had been able to ada 
changing conditions. He has capitalized on a repu 
for reliability, built up his service and repair bus 
and added some profitable side lines. 


Sound easy? Then listen to what he, like doze 
other independent business men and women all ove 
country, told me: “I have to work harder than 
my friends with jobs. I need all the training and : 
tion I ever received and I wish I had more. I’ve got 
discouraged I’ve cried. There has been a new hea 
every day since I started and they’re still coming.| 


“If it’s that rough,” I asked, “‘why do you stays 
His face folded into a wide grin. “Because I le ve 


What is the lure that leads to the establishme 
nearly 1,000 new businesses every day in this cout 
I asked businessmen in many lines. Here are som 
their answers: 

‘Even a big salary can’t compensate for the sati 
tion of being your own boss. ) 

‘“There’s a great security in knowing that you cat 
fired, that your destiny is largely in your own hand 


‘In your own business you have the opportuni 


| 
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own ideas and make your own decisions. 


success is your own. Whatever you build be- 
you. If you have the ability to make money, 
make it for yourself?” 


alof the independent businessmen I interviewed 
apung man who had recently started a tiny factory 
sIitronic parts in Missouri. He freely admitted he 
ing trouble at the moment meeting his payroll 
> employees. Then I asked him the question, 
o you stay?” 

B/ause,” he answered, confidently, “the longer you 
ag on the better it gets. The real trick is not in 
a business. It is to stay in business after you’ve 


” 


histatistics backed him up. They showed that one 
o hree business failures occur during the first year 
pation, one out of two during the first two years, 


) out of three in the first five years. 
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pa 


i 
0 . fond parents conclude that if a young man is 
ested in an education and seemingly unfit for 
rursuits, the best thing to do is set him up in 
ins for himself. That conclusion has cost many a 
fortune without accomplishing anything worth 
epr the son. 


aa 


ul 


Seer e nas tet bad 


ijte business is a skilled occupation today, with 
5 to teach it and a literature that crams libraries. 
thited States Department of Foreign and Domestic 
Erce has found that “except for professional and 
4 workers those who run their own businesses 
| etter educational backgrounds than any other 
: oup of workers.” 

; 

; 


amount of record-keeping alone that will be re- 
of the young person in business for himself 
ads more specialized training than most business- 

a generation ago had altogether. An analysis of 
a thousand bankrupt businesses showed that 
an three out of four had failed to keep adequate 
| science of running a modern business begins 
! the business itself gets started. It enables the 
g to decide what business is best, where it should 
dated, what volume to expect, how much capital 

needed, what stocks and equipment must be 
sed. If the young businessman in your family 


f 


gsuch questions to guesswork alone, he invites the 





¢\ng offers an opening for men and women whose natural 
'' toward selling—and whose experience qualifies them to 
beessfully, whether it be food or appliances, clothing or 
re shoes or hardware. 
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While contract construction calls for a sizable investment in 
equipment, it draws many young men because of the tremen- 
dous growth of the industry in recent years. 


fate of four out of every five new businesses. After ten 


years they are gone. 


Uniike so many professions, business does not require 
an early decision from the young. A man or woman can 
go into business at almost any age—it is never too late. 
This allows time not only for an education but for a job 
that will give important experience in the business con- 
templated. 


It allows time, too, to develop certain traits of char- 
acter that should already be apparent in the school child 
if he is likely to succeed in business for himself. The De- 
partment of Commerce has compiled a list of these 
personality factors. They are: Initiative, a friendly posi- 
tive attitude toward others, leadership, responsibility, 
organizing ability, industry with a willingness to work 
long hours, decisiveness, sincerity so as to inspire 
people’s trust, perseverance in the face of inevitable 
discouragements, and physical energy. 


The observant father and mother will look beyond 
these general characteristics for special abilities that can 
point the direction of a young person’s business career. 
They will see in the outgoing, extroverted child the possi- 
bilities for a successful sales business, in the mechanical 
minded a manufacturing enterprise, and in some the 
advisability of a partnership that will supply an im- 
portant trait or talent that may be lacking. 


Parents contemplating an independent business career 
for a child ought to consider how much help they them- 
selves can offer, in experience and cash. 


The expression “starting a business on a shoestring” 
was coined in the days of high-lace shoes when shoe- 
strings were longer and the cost of doing business far 
lower. Lack of capital ranks with incompetent manage- 
ment as one of the two chief obstacles to business suc- 
cess. For a modern business, the young beginner needs 
not only the money to get started but enough capital to 
tide it over the rough spots. Much of it needs to be his 
own, too. There is danger in borrowing too much, 
Economists have found that in the retail field at least 
50 percent of the capital should be put up by the owner, 
75 percent if possible. 


There are four and a half million businesses in this 
country. Although nearly 1,000 new ones are started 
every day, the total increases very slowly because almost 
every day that many close down. The reason so many 
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fail to survive is simply that the people who start them 
are ill prepared, by training, by character, and finan- 
cially. But the very factors that make private business 
such a tough race for them multiply the chances of suc- 
cess for the educated, ambitious young man or woman 
with proper resources. 


Business is very much a woman’s world now, too, as 
the New York State Department of Commerce dis- 
covered when it surveyed New York City’s Madison 
Avenue, one of the smartest streets of small shops in 
the world. It found that women owned all the toy stores, 
half the rug stores, all the lingerie and linen shops, more 
than half the gift shops, and 28 percent of all the stores 
on the street. My own interviews with young business 
people indicated that the trend is as true of Main Street 
in Middleville as of Manhattan’s Madison Avenue. 


Technological progress is continually creating new 
opportunities for young people ready to start out on 
their own with ideas, energy and courage. Professor 
Harold F. Clark, widely consulted economist of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, likes to cite a prime 
example of that. 


“Today,” he says, “‘the railroads in America, just 
about as numerous as 50 years ago, are receiving the 
fiercest possible competition from thousands of small 
trucking firm operators. 


“But, if some economist in 1900 had predicted that a 
man with a few trucks might successfully compete with 
the huge railroad companies of America, people would 
have called him crazy!” 
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HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD 
HAVE THE CAREER HE WANTS 


Many factors will enter into your child's choice of a career: 
his interests, his ambitions, his abilities, the counsel he 
receives from teachers, friends and family. But, most of 
all, it will depend on his opportunities. If he decides to 
start a dusiness of his own, he will need both proper 
training and adequate capital to make a success of it. 


Even though that day may still be far away, it’s never too 
soon to start making sure that your child will have the 
education and the financial backing he needs when the 
time comes. 


Your New York Life agent has chosen as his career the 
business of helping families make such plans for the future 
—for education, for retirement, for all of the things which 
life insurance helps make possible. Through training and 
experience he has become a highly qualified specialist. 
You'll find him both able and willing to help you. 


Booklets available on many careers 


This article on Business is one of a continuing series on 
career opportunities for young men and women. Thus far, 
similar articles have been prepared on Newspapering, 
Law, Medicine, Accounting, Teaching, Architecture, 
Aeronautical Engineering, Electronic Engineering, Public 
Service, Farming, Chemistry, Selling and Nursing. Each 
is available in booklet form and will be sent to you on 
request. You ll also find additional help in our free booklet, 
“The Cost of Four Years at College.” Drop a postcard to: 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave., Dept. 14-J, New York 10, N. Y. 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community is a Good Man to Know 


Copyright 1955, New York Life Insurance Company 
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wonderful reasons why 


NEW SLIP-ON CORNERS MAKE PEPPERELL FITTED SHEE] 


YOUR BEST BUY DURING AUGUST SALES! 


New corners slip on so easily! 


Amazing new Slip-On Corners go on 
like lightning . . . end mattress tugging 
and lifting forever! Pepperell Fitted 
Sheets give you generous tuck-under 
at sides, too — they never pull out, 
never wrinkle! 
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Corners are 1/3 stronger! 


Only Pepperell gives you extra strength 
at corners where the strain is greatest... 
because only Pepperell double-stitches 
its new Slip-On Corners for 3 greater 
strength — longer wear. Sanforized® 

to insure lasting fit! 


Flat seams make sheets reversible! 


Only new Slip-On Corners are seamed 
flat on both sides so sheets are always 
“right-side out.” Pepperell Fitted 
Sheets alone give you these 3 exclusives! 
See them in 6 loveliest colorfast colors! 
Buy them this week at sale prices! 


SHEETS AND BLANKETS 


FITTED > REGULAR * COLORS *+ WHITE * PERCALE * MUSLIN * NYLON 
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Cc AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT 
.... by MARGARET HICKEY 


ountan of fellowship 


The Volunteer’s Role 
By MARGARET *HICKEY 


Men and women who have been patients in mental in- 
stitutions face serious problems when they return to 
normal everyday living. Not only must they overcome 
their own doubts and fears but frequently the suspi- 
cion and rejection of the community as well. The story 
of Fountain House, told this month, shows the im- 
portant role of volunteers in helping former mental 
patients begin new lives. 

More and more, volunteers are being recognized as 
full-fledged members of the psychiatric team—from 
the earliest stages of treatment to eventual rehabilita- 
tion. Last April, for example, the psychiatric unit of the 
Los Angeles County General Hospital for the first time 
began accepting volunteers in a new experimental pro- 
gram, assigning them to general nursing services, to 
treatment and diagnostic rooms and the occupational- 
therapy department. From an initial corps of five, the 
hospital expects to expand its volunteer staff before 
long to two hundred. 

Today nearly all hospitals welcome help from vol- 
unteer groups, as a means not only of helping the pa- 
tient but of increasing community understanding of 
the problems and the nature of mental illness. At 
Cleveland, Ohio, State Hospital hundreds of mentally 
ill patients are benefiting from the music-therapy 
demonstration program started by the Junior League 
three years ago with a grant of $7500. Under the direc- 
tion of a trained therapist engaged by the league, pa- 
tients are joining choral groups or playing instruments 
in their own orchestra. Those who love music, but feel 
they have no special talent, may take instruction in 
music appreciation. There have been many dramatic 
incidents showing the bridge from suppression to ex- 
pression that music can build. Patients who had never 
been known to speak to anyone have joined in singing 
or in musical discussions. At Christmas, one group of 
men who had not been out of their building for ten 
years walked across the hospital grounds to carol for 
another ward. 

The twelve league volunteers who work at the 
Cleveland hospital each week provide an important 
link with the community. Some have taken certain 
patients to concerts in town. Others have started rhythm 
bands in the wards, later trained others in this phase of 
music therapy. In the record division, league members 
have established, and now staff, a lending library 
where patients may borrow records to play in their 
own wards. Soon the league hopes to start a radio sta- 
tion for the hospital operated entirely by patients. 

But whatever the volunteer does, it’s her presence 
that really counts. Because she comes from the outside 
world, she can give mentally ill patients the needed 
reassurance that they will be accepted when they re- 
turn to society. END 





for former mental patients 


A puone rings at the club called Fountain House and a girl’s 
voice comes over the wire: “There was no one else to tell my won- 
derful news to. I got the job! Thank you for being there—and for 
caring.” The club director breaks into a broad smile. “You're 
doing so well we may be losing you as a member soon,” he says 
with pride. 

And Fountain House will be ready to chalk up one more suc- 
cess, for the red-brick building at 412 W. 47th Street in Manhattan 
is a social center for former mental patients trudging a hard road 
back to recovery. Each year, hundreds of men and women meet 
in its homelike rooms to shepherd one another through a shaky 
convalescence, and one by one go on to make a fresh start in the 
normal world. 

“In a way, the club is a halfway house where people temporarily 
lost and lonely find themselves again,’ explains the club’s social 
worker, Louise Frey, who enrolls a steady line of new members 
sent by state hospitals and private psychiatrists. ““A patient re- 
leased from a mental ward has problems too great to face without 
the help of friends. You can tell the newcomers, usually, by their 
solitude, before the transformation starts.” 

In early evening, a handful of members are gathered in the 
first-floor lounge. Sitting alone is the slim, brown-haired new- 
comer named Helen. Her story in a terse medical report rests in 
the club’s confidential files, sent at her own request. Child of a 
broken home, overstrain and breakdown as a concert pianist, at- 
tempted suicide, a year’s hospitalization, release. Like many of 
the club’s members, she has no one to return to and freedom is a 
lonely experience. But at Fountain House, no one can stay lonely 
for very long. 

By seven o’clock each night the four-story building starts to 
brim with action. One by one, members arrive for the evening pro- 
grams, and most will make a point of opening a conversation with 
Helen. She meets artist John, musician Will, housewife Margaret, 
truck driver Steve, coed Lucy, waitress CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 
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Even green growing grass is a miracle—after you have 
been in a mental ward. Fountain House members regain a love of life 
as they go in groups to Central Park, other landmarks, 





Lower. lovelier, more seating comfort than ever. More 
than 30 sizes and styles. From $199 to $399. 


Modern Lawson model shown in hunte1 


toast and turquoise. Full size, $279.50. 
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Also in ice pink, lime green, 


$269.50. 
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with the beauty and comfort of a luxury sofa It 


Never before a sofa-bed as smart-looking and 
comfortable as the new Hide-A-Bed sofa! And 
inside all that sofa beauty is a genuine Simmons 
mattress for the best in healthful, restful sleep! 


(Beautyrest* mattress just $20 extra.) 


Choose from more than 100 decorator fabrics. 


See the luxury-sofa Hide-A-Bed today! 
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OUT-OF-DATE NEW 
SOFA-BED HIDE-A-BED 
Greater seating comfort r seating height. 
Beautyrest shions s 1 sit back. Sott 


Only Simmons makes 


Read about these important features...some new, some exclusive...that make Hide-A-Bed 
unequalled as a sofa... unequalled as a bed! | 





Sit back at a new 
comfort angle 
/ 


Lifetime all-steel - 
frame 


Beautyrest 
cushions 


Wider 


arm to arm 












Lower 


seating height 
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\ L oe : 
Patented ; ¥ Easiest and best 
comfort New SimFlex Simmons opening and closing 
seating comfort mattress... Beautyrest action—folds away 
edge Deepsleep bedding and all 
*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office. Copr. 1955 by Simmons Co., Mdse. Mart, Chicag 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29 
ecretary Mary Lou and salesman Vic 
s fort time, and their variety of age and 
‘Mand birthplace will prove only that 
4) illness strikes everywhere. The com- 
yond is matter-of-factly written into the 
4b) constitution, “Former patients of 
dk ], state or private mental hospitals 
ve reached the age of eighteen shall be 
for membership,” but there is no 
member. And usually too much is 




























































ne for art class,” tall John calls out, 
dozen members, still deep in conver- 
begin moving upstairs to a cheerfully 
d room to begin work. Lucy, in dark 
ess the color of her troubled young 
‘tonfides to the newcomer, “I have 
= handling any detail work, so I’m 
ing a very careful still life tonight.” 
kons hopefully to a brightly smocked 
eer art teacher for help. Tom begins 
‘pn a water color, Betty asks advice on 
oil paints. At a far table, a too thin 
wf sixty in a frayed but neatly pressed 
ows his classmates a winter scene he 
id at home. “I decided to add a moun- 
o I bought a package of cheese with 
the label and practiced,”’ he explains. 
ipody is delighted. The painting is vivid 
shthearted, and he may donate it to 
1 at the annual bazaar. But more im- 
Hit is the discovery each classmate has 
with him at one time or another— 
hobbyist fighting for health with 
and brushes gives himself no time to 
4 and with wit and determination will 
(er a mountain if need be. 
he first floor, other 
Yers are dusting off 
‘i's in a group sing- 
dss. In the middle of 
ya girl begins wor- 
}pacing the room. 
Smember Scottie, 
ing the singers, 
Suietly, ““Sit down, 
you're interfering 
me music.” No one 
@no one shuns her. ~ 
amatics class goes into full swing once 
in the second-floor lounge, another 
for emotion and exercise in group 
When Dan tries to dominate his co- 
Vp in a simple skit, the other club mem- 
ill call time on the act. Under the 
ce of Mickey, the young brunet dra- 
teacher, each player is helpfully 
ized without pampering. Dan’s bad 
rs won’t be mentioned, but his bad 
t will be! He rehearses the scene again, 
‘ratively this time, and wins applause. 


ening its members will be ready for 
‘t day with new skills, new friends 
widening stake in the world. 


day as occupational therapist, and 
-dancing teacher is an elevator opera- 
JO gives his evenings to calling prome- 


t or Charles Caffee, social workers 
tyed by Fountain House part time. The 
tlas a full-time professional staff of only 
embers, and since the clubhouse is 
0 hours a week and 365 days a year, 
sy staff can usually be found working 
ne. Club director Sidney Robbins, 
j/ing to take on a new job in the social- 
t/field, introduces new director John 
ard to all the bustling activities in the 
-vond-floor lounge. And ina small office 
the hall, third staff member Sidney 
ya psychologist who plans the social 
)im and recruits volunteers, talks 
1 tly with a job expert who has promised 
{a guest speaker at the club. 

“he problem that sends so many mental 
‘ts back to a hospital is the shock of 

| 
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Use the talents you pos- 
sess, for the woods would 
be very silent if no birds 
sang except the best. 
—BARNSTABLE PATRIOT 


being refused work,” he explains to his visi- 
tor. “Our members can easily become dis- 
couraged. Where a heart or polio patient or 
anyone who overcomes a physical handicap 
will be welcomed back to daily life, the men- 
tal patient is all too often made a permanent 
Outcast. We have one man, a C.P.A., who 
was hired as a janitor last week, and he’s 
lucky. Half our members haven’t found 
work, and what we try to do in career talks 
is pool experience and work out ways of 
Overcoming rejection.” 


Oeer the knowledge that friends and staff 


_ Stand by saves many a member from giving 


up in despair. After a hopeless search for 
work when all doors are closed, men and 
women come shakily back to the clubrooms. 
Some use the public typewriter, some pick 
up craft work to calm panic, some talk over 
moral dilemmas. ‘“‘To admit to a mental 
breakdown outside the club closes off friend- 
ships and work, and how can we handle 
that?’ a member will ask. No one is un- 
sympathetic as problems are thrashed out in 
the lounge rooms. For as one member wrote 
in the club publication: ‘‘We all feel equal 
here, unafraid, unashamed and understood.” 

It was the very need for group spirit that 
brought Fountain House into being. As far 
back as twenty years ago, a few mental pa- 
tients banded together in New York to see 
one another through crises, but early tries 
were beset by problems. A later and more 
organized group met homelessly on the 
steps of the New York public library under 
the brave name WANA, the letters standing 
for We Are Not Alone, but again the move- 

ment headed downhill 
a G through lack of meeting 
Swe quarters, program, funds 
or leadership. In the mid- 
1940’s, Mrs. Howard 
Schermerhorn, doing vol- 
unteer work in a state 
mental hospital, became 
concerned about their 
plight, and following up 
with action, she helped 
form a board of financial 
backers who bought the house on 47th 
Street. In July, 1948, starting with ten mem- 
bers left of the WANA group, the club 
opened as a new community center, its name 
taken from the fountain that stands in a 
courtyard behind the house. 

“And then it grew,” a board member 
sketches its history. ““Nine professional ad- 
visers guide it now and there are twenty-six 
directors of the Fountain House Foundation, 
with Mrs. Schermerhorn still serving as presi- 
dent. Over 1000 former patients have be- 
longed to the club in the past seven years, and 
less than 4 per cent of them ever had to re- 
turn to a mental ward. To give you a basis for 
comparison, about 200,000 patients are re- 
leased from mental hospitals every year and 
25 per cent to 50 per cent have’a relapse 
within twelve months. You can see what a 
difference a social center makes. Former pa- 
tients can join and leave the club volun- 
tarily, but while they belong they take on so 
much responsibility that self-confidence gets 
to be a habit. An average length of member- 
ship here would be a year.” 

Even in a few months, the change in a shy 
newcomer like Helen is apparent to the staff. 
No one pressures her to take on work, but 
as she progresses she joins a hospital-visiting 
committee to cheer the less fortunate and 
finds more and more call for her talent at the 
club itself. At a Wednesday-night business 
meeting the smiling club members break into 
applause when she is elected chairman of the 
bazaar committee, one of the highest honors 
the club can bestow. 

The bazaar is the high spot of the year. A 
three-day fair, open to the public, it finds the 
first and second floors of the club filled with 
booths of merchandise donated by business 
firms large and small, women’s clubs and pri- 
vate friends. Ready to be sold and auctioned 
off are cake and candy, clothing and books, 
perfume and jewelry, furniture and acces- 
sories, handicrafts and white elephants. As 
many as 300 outside visitors, drawn by news- 
paper notices and welcoming posters, come 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 114 
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Halo—unlike most shampoos—contains 
no greasy oils or soap to dull your 
hair with dirt-catching film! 


* Clear, liquid Halo bursts into rain-soft 
lather, instantly, in any kind of water. 
Cleans thoroughly, quickly, then rinses 
completely, carrying away dirt and 
dusty-looking dandruff. 


% No special after-rinse needed. Halo 
glorifies your hair—naturally. Brings back 
all its clean bright beauty with each 
shampoo. Your hair is left cleaner, softer, 
brighter. Pleasantly fragrant, too. 





%* Halo—so safe, so gentle—is ideal for 
children as well. Get Halo at your dealer’s 
today. Make Halo your family shampoo! 
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Halo Glorifies Your Hair—Naturally! 
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ets of Lu bent Nylon 


and its a story to invite sweet dreams 


You know Du Pont nylon . . . know its caressing —_ of nylon that invite such sweet, sweet dreams. 
softness in slips and nightgowns . . . its loveliness Once folks try sheets of Du Pont nylon, either 
in stockings . . . its long, long wear in blouses... — woven or tricot, they won’t use any others. Why 
and you certainly know its easy care! Now you don’t you try them? We think you will say sheets 
can enjoy all of these advantages in lovely sheets of Du Pont nylon are made to dream on! 
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Feather-light sheets of Du Pont nylon are easy to handle, a snap Quick-drying sheets of Du Pont nylon are washed, dried and put 


to wash because they never become waterlogged or heavy to lift back on the beds before lunch. Because they’re nylon, they seldom 
out of the washing machine or tub. need ironing—another ease-of-care advantage. 
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Fitted-bottom sheets of Du Pont nylon simplify bedmaking... Space-saving sheets of Du Pont nylon, when folded, are as com- 


and these sheets stay neat, trim, no matter how much a sleeper pact as an ordinary pillowcase. Look for sheets of Du Pont nylon in 
tosses. They come in white and lovely pastels. your favorite store next time you shop.* 


*For retail stores selling nylon sheets in your shopping area 
call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





g new things are happening in NYLON—one of DU PONT’S modern-living fibers 
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aking marriage work 


: : 7 5 
In cash value, what is a wife’s time worth when she serves the household as laundress, cook and nurse? 


A Wife’s Worth 


with the request that I reason with his wife 

about her ‘“‘excessive’’ demands. Of comfort- 
able means, he had recently bought a larger house 
to accommodate them and their children more com- 
fortably; he provided modern laborsaving devices 
to lighten her work; he had recently increased her 
allowance for clothing for herself and the children. 
But still she wanted more. Far from trying to over- 
come her dissatisfaction, she no longer bothered to 
conceal it, and lately had even talked about taking 
the children and going home to her parents. 

I agreed to see her if she was willing to be inter- 
viewed, but explained that I couldn’t form an 
opinion or make suggestions, much less accept his 
point of view, without more detailed information. 
He agreed to return after I’d seen his wife. 

Shortly his wife telephoned to say she would 
come in, though she frankly doubted anything 
would be accomplished. When she arrived, she 
began by saying her husband was right: she was dis- 
satisfied. She admitted wanting more money for 
clothes, for household comforts, and for small per- 
sonal indulgences like an occasional luncheon 
downtown. She wanted these things less for them- 
selves than to get some relief from the pressure of 
domestic duties, and to restore her sense of being a 
person in her own right. 

“If Ned couldn’t afford it,” she said, ‘‘I’d cheer- 
fully go on skimping and working for the next nine 
years just as I have the last nine. But his business 
[insurance] is established now, and he could easily 
afford everything I want. He just doesn’t realize 
how much I do, how tired I get or how I feel! I cook, 
I wash, I clean; I get the baby in and out of his 
snow suit a dozen times a day so I can take him in 
the car when I do the marketing or run errands. Ned 
wants a home he can be proud of when friends 
come; he wants the children combed, curled, 
starched and well-behaved; he wants me relaxed 
and cheerful, looking smart after a twelve-hour day 
that isn’t over yet! 

“T have talked about going home to my family for 
a while, partly to get some rest, partly to see what 
it’s like to feel like a person again. I’m just plain 
fed up!” 

Granting that she was too upset to be an ideal 
witness, her overwrought state itself suggested some 
basis for dissatisfaction. 

When Ned returned, I suggested that we compare 
the cash value of her services to the household with 
his expenses in supporting her. Though somewhat 
startled, he agreed that this would be a fair basis 
for determining just how excessive her demands 
were. 

We computed her “earnings” at the local rate 
for similar work, including care of the children and 
all physical tasks. We did not attempt to appraise 
her intangible (and probably most valuable) con- 
tributions, except fora modest allowance for hours 
spent in community affairs at his specific request. 
Then we computed his expenditures, including in- 
surance premiums and investments on her behalf, 
as well as the cost of her food, clothing and recre- 
ation. When we totaled the items, we found he 


Romine an aggrieved husband came to me 


would have had to pay hired workers nearly forty 
dollars a week more than he was spending on his 
wife, for performing the same services. Incredulous 
at first, he admitted as we discussed the figures that 
he had underestimated the demands on his wife. 

The tangible result was a substantial increase in 
his wife’s allowance. The money was welcome, as 
she told me later, but meant far more as a token of 
her husband’s appreciation than for its purchasing 
power. 

A wife’s greatest contributions to her family’s 
welfare and happiness are intangible. Practical skills 
like cooking and sewing can be replaced at a price; 
but there is no substitute for her sympathy when a 
child is disappointed, her encouragement when her 
husband faces a business crisis, her soothing words 
when tempers are short. 

It is only natural for a wife to want a share of 
material comforts, within her husband’s means. But 
what she most wants and needs is the sure knowl- 
edge that he appreciates and values her for what she 
is and does. 

Perhaps your husband underestimates you. More 
likely, he thinks it difficult or unnecessary to express 


AD 
Ask Yourself: 
Is My Mother-in Law an Asset? 


In most happy marriages, the relationship be- 
tween wives and their husbands’ mothers is warm 
and friendly. Check the items below to see if your 
mother-in-law enhances your marriage. Mark each 
statement True or False. 


My Mother-in-Law 
1. Stands by us when we need her. 
2. Is a genuinely fine person. 


3. Lets us handle the children as we think 
best. 


4. Loves me like a daughter of her own. 
5. Leaves us alone at the right times. 
6. 


Accepts me and respects my 
judgment. 


7. Doesn’t take sides when my husband 
and I disagree. 


She Seldom or Never 
8. Acts jealous or possessive. 
9. Criticizes me or misrepresents things 
I do. 
10. Complains that I (or we) neglect her. 
11. Interferes in our affairs. 
12. Hints that I am incompetent. 
13. Tries to make me over. 
14. Hurts my feelings or makes me angry. 


If you mark 12 or more statements “‘True,”’ you 
are lucky to have such a mother-in-law. A score of 
9 to 11 is average. With a score of 8 or fewer, think 
honestly about your own behavior. Are you the 
kind of daughter-in-law you hope to have someday? 
If you and she don’t get on as well as you’d like, 
shouldn’t you take the first step in improving mat- 
ters, since you are younger and more flexible? After 
all, she is probably responsible for many of your 
husband’s good qualities. 


=" 


By CLIFFORD R. ADAMS, Ph, 


Pennsylvania State University, Department of Psycho 


his appreciation. Naturally you would like his praise ; 
but if you fulfill your role, you don’t really need to 
be told that you are more than “‘just a housewife” 
to him. 


Too Young to Marry 


OT long ago we questioned several hundred 
college students to find out when they ex- 
pected to marry and what obstacles, if any, they 
saw in the way of their achieving married happiness. 
Answers concerning the time they expected to 
marry, though interesting, were not particularly 
illuminating. But the problems which they men- 
tioned as possible handicaps to future happiness 
were revealing, and encouraging evidence of sober 
thinking. 

First of all, three in four mentioned one or more 
actual or potential problems which they recognized 
as affecting their chances of a successful marriage. 
This in itself indicates realistic thinking about the 
future. 

But more important, most of them were con- 
cerned with personal qualities which they recog- 
nized as weaknesses or limitations in their readiness 
for marriage, rather than with purely external con- 
siderations. Understandably, and properly, a sizable 
number of men were concerned with the impending 
period of military service, and with the need to 
establish financial security before undertaking the 
responsibilities of marriage. Similarly, about one 
girl in five felt she should postpone marriage until 
she had improved her household skills, or un- 
dertaken a career, or until financial security was 
assured. 

But among both men and women, the problem 
most often mentioned was their own emotional im- 
maturity, and many of the others (possessiveness, 
unwillingness to accept responsibility, inability to 
get along with people) are traits arising from emo- 
tional immaturity. 

The individual who recognizes his own im- 
maturity has taken a big step toward outgrowing it. 
To cope with our limitations and correct our faults 
is difficult when we know what these limitations and 
faults are; but if we don’t know, it’s impossible. 
At nine or at ninety the emotionally immature 
person does neither. 

When an anxious mother asks me, as many do, if 
I consider a girl old enough to marry at nineteen 
(or eighteen, or twenty) my answer is that I can’t 
venture an opinion without more information. Age 
is an inadequate measure of maturity, or of readi- 
ness for marriage. 

Emotional immaturity is the greatest single 
source of dissatisfaction, conflict and failure in mar- 
riage. That is why I considered the replies to our 
questions a favorable omen for the ultimate happi- 
ness of these students. 


Do You Agree? 


At age thirty, are wives more considerate 
than husbands? 

In most ways, yes, according to our research. But 
the same source indicates that at this age more hus- 
bands than wives are considerate regarding sex. 
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aa Sleep? Why bother with sleeping ... when you can be thinking about 
Those Heavenly Carpets by Lees! You’ve never seen such colors as I saw today in the Lees Carpet 
Selector! I went to the store with just one idea. One new carpet for our living room. Then three things 

happened. First, I saw all the wonderful Lees Carpets together. One gorgeous rainbow of rugs! Every Lees shade, 

pattern and texture. So easy to match, compare and choose. Second, the man told me all about the Easy New Carpet 
Payment Plan. How... for a small down payment you can absolutely fill your house with color and joy —(and I do mean 
Lees Carpets). That way, you can enjoy while you pay for your Carpets by Lees! Third, I dashed home happy as a deer —to 
collect swatches, sampies, and color cues from every room in our house! No wonder I can’t sleep! Tomorrow, dar- 
lings, I’m flying straight back to that Lees Selector! I’m going to start owning the dream carpets of my life... 
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Choose from Lees Selector. Use easy time 
payments. No guess work. All the colors, 
textures, patterns, at your fingertips in 
Lees Selector. No hurry, no worry. Asmall 
deposit and a few dimes a day will do it. 





ES LEES AND SONS COMPANY +» BRIDGEPORT PA. + MAKERS OF QUALITY CARPETS AND RUGS 





3 . ... those heavenly carpets by ELE, S 
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AT SCHOOL? 







AT HOME? 
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IN TOWN? 


SOMETHING NICE 
Your clothes can 
play up your personality 


Of course you want to be one of the crowd—and 
look the part, wearing the latest and the most. There’s 
sucha thing as being foo different. But who wants to get 
lost in the crowd? You won’t—if there’s just anything 
about the way you dress that’s distinctly you. If you’re 
a girl who still prefers the waltz to the mambo, for in- 
stance, a gir! who wants to believe in telepathy, 
you could express some of your romantic tend- 
encies in the form of a big red rose pinned on a 
handbag, a stole or the cuff of a white glove. A full- 
skirted jumper and a dainty print blouse (see ‘‘at 
school” photograph above) is for you, one very prac- 
tical and pretty answer to “What shall I wear to 
school today?” But if you’re somewhat of a school 
politician, out to win votes and assume responsibili- 
ties, you could very well dare to wear a good-looking 
wool jersey dress (yes, dress !) for campaigning. (For 


IN THE COUNTRY? 


instance, ‘“‘in town” photograph, left.) And even if 
you're an ex-tomboy who enjoys a fast game of volley- 
ball more than just sitting around listening to Eddie 
Fisher records, you can still be yourself (admittedly 
your best self) in a trim tweed suit. (See “in the coun- 
try” photograph above.) As for pixy-type personali- 
ties who will—all advice to the contrary—wear very 
much exactly what they feel like at the moment, we 
can only applaud silently and suggest a made-it-my- 
self felt slice-of-watermelon party bag for the dance. 


bring the boys to attention 


If yourclothes are all ready (clean, mended, pressed) 
and all right (what anyone and everyone else in the 
crowd would or will wear), you need never hesitate to 
accept a last-minute-inspired date—for one thing. 
For several others: sometimes all a boy can remember 
is that he’d like to know the name of the girl who’s 
wearing the bright orange scarf; sometimes all a boy 
can say is, “Gee, that’s funny-looking. Are those sup- 
posed to be bananas on your skirt?”’; sometimes a 
boy is more of a gentleman on a date when you're 
wearing gloves and heels; sometimes the boy you just 
happen to “‘run into” unexpectedly is the one who’s 
been meaning to ask you for a date. Can you name 
one better reason than a boy for (1) never setting a 
sneaker out of the house in a pair of dirty blue jeans 
and ill-fitting shirt, tail out (recommended instead is 
the “at home” photograph at left), or (2) watching 
newspapers and magazines and studying clothes to 
figure out what’s most flattering to you? And because 
clothes add so much to a girl’s dating poise, it’s a 
good idea to know ahead of time what you’re going to 
do on a date. (Don’t hesitate to say, ‘““What do you 
have in mind?” but if plans change, please don’t 
explain or apologize about what you’re wearing!) 


do some fancy figure work 


Ifyou’resmalland slim, look for simple clothes with 
as unbroken a line as possible, and stay away from 
rough-and-tumble “‘outdoorsy” sports clothes and 
overwhelming color effects, splashy or bulky acces- 
sories and gaudy prints. Wear nipped-in waistlines, 
full skirts and occasional ruffles and lace—but above 
all, don’t let your clothes overwhelm you! If you're 
tall and slim, dress up to your height and let your 
whims in color and style push you around when 
you're shopping for clothes. Avoid pinched or too- 
straight lines, but let yourself go with flares, colors, 
stripes, plaids, checks, wide belts and large jewelry. 


SOMETHING NOT SO NICE 
Your clothes can 
reveal what you’d rather conceal 


If your weight is a problem, see a doctor about losing 
it, of course. In the meantime, avoid rough, heavy 
materials which add bulk. Avoid fullness around the 
hips and bright belts at the waist. Do indulge yourself 
in unusual jewelry and a bright touch at the collar or 
pocket. If you’re not very tall (and . . . ep—ah—ah— 
plump) veto bolero jackets, loud checks and plaids. 


THE SUB-DEB edited by RutxH IMLER 



















































cause a case of mistaken identity 


If you never improyise on standard-type school 
clothes, people may think you lack imagina- 
tion. If you wear subdued colors (so likely to be sensi- 
ble) without brightening them, you may look . . . er-— 
ah—dull! (A dull green next to a bright green looks 
dull, but the same dull green suit will look alive with 
the right shade of pink scarf. This is true of all dull— 
grayed—colors.) Certain blouses (too sheer) and 
sweaters (too tight) can lead to unwelcome whistles 
and remarks at the very Jeast. 


say that you’re opinionated 


Ifyou don’t think very much of yourself, or so much 
that you think that you can get away with anything, 
itll be no secret if you’re guilty of crooked seams, 
run-down heels, slightly soiled white collars, and ill- 
fitting clothes. Solution? At-the-minute mending and 
spot removing, weekly trips to the cleaner and shoe- 
man, and if necessary, professional tailoring. When 
you do buy something, make it the best quality you 
can afford. A girl with three not-so-nice sweaters, 
baggy and saggy and a bit worn at the elbows, simply 
doesn’t have the smooth appearance or state of mind 
as the girl in her good sweater which looks it. 


THE INSIDE STORY 


Before you wash your sweater, draw an outline of it 
on paper to have a record of the original size, and run 
a thread around the neck to keep it from stretch- 
ing. ... Unless you are working out a monotone cos- 
tume in a neutral shade, never use more than three ac- 
cessories in the same color. . . . Never brush suéde 
when wet. Let it dry thoroughly, then brush up. 

If you'd like more tips on style, color, clothes care 
and closet grooming, if you’d like to know how to 
play down the bad points in your figure, read 
CLOTHES CHECKUP! Send 10c (and ask for booklet 
No. 2322) to Reference Library, Lapres’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 


WHAT’S NEW ON THE CLOTHES LINE 


In Omaha, Nebraska, *‘The kids are wearing 
‘steadies’ ; they buy white denims instead of 
blue, which come with a box of dye in the 
purchaser's choice color. Steady couples die 
to dye their pants to match.” In Rapid City, 
South Dakota, ‘*Everything’s color! Pink is 
still hot, but is giving way to the infants’ 
lavender.” In Florence, South Carolina, *‘We 
like to wear loafers (usually black suéde or 
kid) with clean white socks, or flats with 
seamless hose.” 


coum 1955 
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Each one of the Three Breck Shampoos is made fora different hair condition. One Breck Shampoo 
is for dry hair. Another Breck Shampoo is for oily hair. A third Breck Shampoo is for normal 
hair. The Breck Shampoo for your individual hair condition leaves your hair clean, lustrous and 
fragrant. You will enjoy using a Breck Shampoo because it is mild and gentle in action and 


not drying to the hair. A Breck Shampoo helps bring out the soft, natural beauty of your hair. 


The Three Breck Shampoos are available at Beauty Shops, Drug Stores, Depariment Stores and wherever cosmetics are sold. 
Copyright 1955 by John H. Breck Inc. 
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How to make your life 


4 bed of roses... 
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I lhe 


by Harlan f filler 


“That, believe it 
or not, drove a 
Stutz Bearcat, wore 
a raccoon coat, and 
could Charleston 
like nobody’s 
business!” 


One reason why I’ve gone below 160 
pounds is my new homeopathic theory of 
eating: I’ve discovered that one mouth- 
ful of banana or ice cream tastes as good 
as twenty. 


“I frightened my family into less 
luggage for our vacation trip,” 
boasts Peter Comfort. embedding an 
Oregon coastal rock in their rock 
garden. ‘**I threatened to take only 
one shirt and one pair of pants if 
they didn’t pack light.*° 


After four years at Exeter and four 
at a state university, Junior is un- 
daunted by the Air Force and marriage. 
“Navigation and dishwashing,”’ he con- 
fides, “‘are easy after trig and English.’ 


Our lunch-table pundit thinks 
eighteen holes of golf a day for Ike 
may be the best answer to the Rus- 
sians’ cold war. “If he began to 
break eighty regularly,” he argues, 
“they'd give up.” 


in balmy Nassau we went to see the 
royal governor open the local flower 
show, and I marveled how the ladies 
hung on his every royal word. “I wish,”’ 
I said to my wife, “you could look at 
me as adoringly as these ladies look at 
him.” 

“They’re really adoring their queen,” 
she explained. 


Our tireless wives are crusading 
against the humble dandelion this 
year, though I suspect mosquitoes 
bite me more. **What good is a yard 
without dandelions,”* I demanded, 
“if the mosquitoes won't let you 
outdoors?” (They didn’t budge.) 


At the bridge table the other evening 
our neighbors confessed they never read 
a book on sex till they'd been married 
eighteen years. 

“We didn’t even read it then,” they 
confessed, “but we bought it in time for 
our children to browse.” 


“Of my two daughters-in-law,”’ 
confides my favorite local Minerva, 
“the one who studied home eco- 
nomics is better at running her 
home than the one who never had 
any ‘domestic science’ at all.°> She 
thinks husbands also need some 
“home ec” in high school or college. 
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My wife and I got our signals crossed; 
each of us offered our youngest $1 a} 
pound for each pound he’d lose. Now 
we're afraid he’ll go money-mad and 
change overnight from pleasantly plump’ i 
to overly lean. Pi 
| HL 
I’ve long realized (vaguely) 
there’s something missing from the’ 
clock-radio-coffeepot combination 
which wakes me to sweet music and 
coffee fumes at 7 A.M. Now I know 
what it is: a tiny cooler, built inte 
the radio, to keep the cream cold 
overnight. 


ie 


“I admire my husband's enthusiasm’ 
for dining in the garden,” reflects Betty | 
Comfort, spraying the glass table against 
mosquitoes. “After all, it isn’t quite so \f 
much work for me as a Thanksgiving | 
dinner.” 


Dirtiest trick of the summer 
pair of our town’s strong-min 
parents sent their fifteen-year-o | 
off to something called a **summer | 
camp” which turned out to bea@ 
summer school thinly disguised. He 
goes swimming occasionally, must 
study Latin and geometry. His most 
important lesson: skepticism. y 


4 


We've just visited our town’s most | 
lavishly remodeled kitchen. It did away 
with a den, a pantry and a bathroom, 
has the atmosphere of a penthouse liv- 
ing room, gleams with gadgets, is 
thirty-four feet long and cost over 
$10,000. 

“We live in it. It’s just like my grand- 
father’s one-room log cabin,” brags 
the owner proudly. 


On my worst days of husbandly 
doubt— 

. . . If our youngest browbeats me 
against late hours and evil beverages, 

.. . Or Junior reveals that his Air 
Force uniform this summer will include 
walking shorts, 

... And our daughter unveils a green | 
thumb like her mom and grandpa before 
her, 

. . . Or my demure consort (once my 
florist’s delight) puts a tiny bouquet from 
her garden on my desk daily, 

... Then I amiably concede that mar- 
ried life has more pleasant surprises than 


any bachelor’s. 
| 
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~~ / LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 
OPS BAD BREATH 
IMES BETTER THAN 
Y TOOTH PASTE! 


s are the major cause of bad breath— 
no tooth paste kills germs like Listerine 
instantly, by millions 





a! 


lemost common cause of bad breath is the 
tation of proteins which are always present 
y r mouth. Germs in your mouth attack pro- 
n cause them to ferment, and bad breath re- 
It|So, the more you reduce germs in the mouth, 
© nger your breath stays sweeter. 


il Listerine Antiseptic kills germs 
by millions! 





stine Antiseptic kills germs by millions on 
pict . instantly halts the fermentation which 
ejcause. Fifteen minutes after gargling with 
si ine, tests showed that germs on tooth, mouth 
dhroat surfaces were reduced up to 96.7%; 
lenour afterward as much as 80%. That ex- 
a's why in clinical tests Listerine averaged 
ucimes better in stopping bad breath than the 
Oo} pastes it was tested against. 










CLINICALLY PROVED FOUR 


Meer TER THAN ANY TOOTH PASTE 


Listerine Antiseptic 
TIMES BETTE 


acts on many surfaces 


BAD BREATH 


AD BREATH 
| gap BREATH GAD BRETT ane REDUCED WAS pEDUEr 
©}see, tooth paste depends largely on me- sos vaenuceD) WAS REDUC smemuen THIS MUCH, 

THIS MUCH ee BY LISTERINE BY TO 







@.cal and masking methods of removing un- BY TOOTH PASTE 


€lant mouth odors. But Listerine acts anti- 
rally on many surfaces . . . the teeth, mouth, 
lt It kills disease-producing germs as well as 
’ types of odor-producing germs. No tooth 
«| offers proof like this of killing germs that 
i) bad breath. 
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OF COURSE, THERE’S A DIFFERENCE IN CHOCOLATE PUDDINGS 


«— 


ye 


I. Here’s proof of the puddings: more people eat Jell-O 


_ 


Puddings than any other kind! 


Gite ; a Some ‘ : 
4+ Chocolate flavor at its peak—with just about 5 minutes’ cooking! 
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Economical, too! Ons pac kage makes an elegant pic Pain 
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; Chocolate 
Butterscotel 
Lemon 
Coconut Cr 








. . . enough pudding for four! Try some! 


JELL-O IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 
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Fifty Years Ago 


in the Journal 


N August, 1905, vigilantes 

were strung along the Mis- 
sissippi banks to turn back yel- 
low-fever refugees from New 
Orleans. Every young girl wanted 
one of the new “fitted” Anna Held 
petticoats, and Mother, Pin a 
Rose on Me swept Tin Pan Alley. 


“I have been in black crape 
mourning for a parent for a 
year,” writes a JOURNAL reader 
in the August, 1905, issue. ““Can 
I have a violet linen suit now?”’ 
Answer: “‘Not for another six 
months.”’ 


“The Child in Midsummer: Some 
mothers have the mistaken idea 
that diarrhea is of benefit to a 
teething baby and that no notice 
should be taken of it,” chides the 
JOURNAL’s health expert. 


**A smooth forehead adds greatly 
to the beauty of the face,”’ be- 
lieves another editor. ‘Try 
never to express anything with 
the forehead.”’ 


“Anna: No, indeed, it is not too 
early to put on lightweight wool 
underclothing.” 


In a piece called Homemade 
Summer Drinks, the JOURNAL 
recommends The Farmer’s 
Soda: “Into a glass of fresh 
lemonade drop half a teaspoon- 
ful bicarbonate of soda, stir, 
' and drink while effervescing.”” 


In this issue is advertised The Hip 
Form—“Makes the figure sym- 
metrical. Overcomes that flatness 
at the back and side hips. Invisible, 
light in weight, thoroughly venti- 
lated.” 


“Ironing Without Fire or Fa- 
tigue—The Gem Ironing Ma- 
chine, heated by gas or gaso- 
line, will do five hours’ flat iron 
work in an hour.” .. . Natural 
Wavy Parted Pompadour Hu- 
man Hair Switches, $3.00....A 
Trolley Car That Needs No 
Track, the Oldsmobile. 


“What is more healthful and en- 
joyable than to be out in the 
fresh, exhilarating open,” runs 
this Oldsmobile ad, “with nothing 
to watch but the road?” Seven 
horsepower Runabout, $650. Ten 
Passenger Wagonette, $2200. 


“When traveling, a veil is a 
great protection against dust 
and cinders. Try red gauze to 
prevent sunburn at the sea- 
shore.”” 
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JOSEPH DI PIETRO 


About Town 


Nora O’Leary and the “United Nations” skirt—a world-wide hit. 


F you were struck by the black-and- 

white harlequin skirt that Nora 
O'Leary had in the April JOURNAL, 
you may be interested to hear that 
the little one-piece skirt achieved 
something of a record in world-wide 
acclaim. Readers wrote in for it from 
Lima, Peru: Medicine Hat, Alberta: 
Athens, Istanbul and Honolulu; Lon- 
don, Munich and Tokyo: and from 
the island cities of Arecibo, Puerto 
Rico; Auckland, New Zealand: and 
Keflavik, Iceland. “It’s hard to tell 
why,”’ Nora said, “‘but it’s the nearest 
to a United Nations skirt of any we 
ever showed. One reason why.’ added 
Nora, “‘is that it’s so simple. You just 
cut a hole in the center, and there’s 
your skirt.” 


A recent follow-up poll reveals that of 
5000 couples who consulted marriage 
counselors during the engagement 
period, not one was divorced five years 
later. 


We’ve always known barbershops were 
disseminators of news, and the beauty 
parlor as gossip center was dramatized in 
the play The Women. Even so, one of 
our New York editors was somewhat 
surprised recently at her favorite hair- 
dresser’s, after watching a very high- 
powered feminine executive go into an 
adjoining booth with her secretary, to 
hear her begin dictating letters. ““Dear 
Bernie’’ was the chatty first. It could be 
many people, though Bernard Baruch 
was a possibility. ‘‘Bedell dear’ was more 
specific. But when she started out “Dear 
Adlai,” there seemed little confusion as to 
what Adlai was meant. Our editor re- 
solved that in the future when she was 
under a drier she would never speak 
above a whisper. 


And speaking of Adlai, we asked Mr. 
Stevenson’s sister about the name. “It’s 
pronounced ‘Ad-lay, of course,” she said. 


“It’s Biblical, and we can trace back three 
other Adlai’s in the family, though we’ve 
never heard of anybody else with the 
name—until the last presidential cam- 
paign. Then we ran across an Adlai E. 
Stevenson, in Hopkinsville, Kentucky. No 
relative at all.” 


Overheard by another editor at a 
party in Rome, where a dapper Italian 
diplomat was saying, “. . . Mrs. 
Luce is known all over Italy. And no 
wonder. She is well dressed, good- 
looking. a doll—and intelligent too. 
Why, she’s like a modern Mary 


Pickford!’ 


We have known that readers use How 
America Lives stories for ideas on food, 
fashion and homemaking, but we were 
not prepared for the news that Teresa 
Wright, the actress, gave Peter Briggs 
at lunch the other day. It seems that 
Teresa, a faithful JOURNAL reader, saves 
How America Lives stories as references 





Gossip about 
people you know, 
Editors you like, 
and what goes on 


in New York 


for various roles. At a moment’s notice 
she can find source material as to howa 
certain kind of American woman might 
speak, think, or decorate her dining 
room, she says. 


Studies indicate that women working 
in politics operate on far lower budg- 
ets than do men politicians. ... The 
one-room schoolhouse in the United 
States is vanishing at the rate of ten 
per day. At the end of the First World 
War, there 196.000 one-room 
schools in America: by 1940, the num- 
ber had dropped to 114,000; today, 
there are less than 45,000. ... Recent 
studies show that. contrary to popular 
belief, less than half of all cases of 
mental retardation are hereditary in 
nature. 


were 


A man from M-G-M_ handed Tina 
Fredericks 
story, of Sally 


a picture for a success 
Fraser, who has a 


Successful Sally Fraser. 


leading part in their newest film, The Bar 
Sinister. ““Five years ago she was no- 
body,” the man said. “Then her picture 
appeared on a magazine cover.” 

“Yes,” said Tina, “‘just five years. On the 
cover of the JOURNAL for August, 1950.” 


Faithful reader Teresa Wright—a new use for How America Lives. 





MARTIN HARRIS 
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Sob 


She was a rare and beautiful creature and it was 


unthinkable that she should die for love. 


Yet she was gone—and her secret was locked in 


the heart of a dark young man to whom she'd said, 


“You must . . . there’s no other way.”’ 


HE first coincidence was that it happened 

the day I began a week’s holiday, at the 
end of April. I had another fortnight to come 
late in the summer and I was saving up to go 
to France, so for this week I was staying eco- 
nomically in my flat—and the first book I 
picked up out of the three I’d collected from 
the library the evening before was that one. 

I had fetched some breakfast on a tray and 
I was propped up in bed. My flat—two rooms 
that had once been one and a cupboard-sized 
kitchen and bathroom—was on the top floor 
of a Georgian house; the windows were tall 
and the ceilings high; in winter it was terribly 
cold, but for the rest of the year I thought it 
perfect. The one next to mine housed a dreary 
couple with a Pekingese; in the one below, 
however, lived a young architect. He had hazel 
eyes and he’d taken me out to dinner twice. I 
was not yet losing any sleep for thinking of 
him, but I always hoped to meet him on the 
stairs and I liked hearing faintly, through the 
floor, the sound of his phonograph playing 
Sibelius. I was in the enviable stage of begin- 
ning to be interested. So, I believe, was he. 

It was bliss to lie in bed and slowly empty the 
teapot instead of throwing on my clothes and 
belting off for a bus. | poured a fourth cup, 
reached for the top book and started to read. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY 


By MARGARET BONHAM 


It was the new novel by Robert Rush. It had 
been a coincidence, even, that I’d got hold of it 
at the library the evening before. It was much 
in demand, but someone happened to return it 
while I was standing at the counter. Almost 
anyone who likes good novels must like his. So 
far there have been six, well known, exquisitely 
written; two have been made into successful 
British films. They are what the library girl calls 
“sort of psychological thrillers,” a bit like the 
earlier Graham Greenes. 

I opened it and became almost immediately 
enthralled. My job was with a publishing house 
dealing mainly in technical books, but they 
had taught me enough about the art and craft 
of writing so that I knew good work from bad. 
One part of my mind admired style and tempo; 
the rest, undiscriminating, was engrossed by 
the story. From long practice, I read quickly. 
My tea grew cold while I turned the pages 
till I reached page 57, and there, incredulous, 
I stopped. 

Some writers, at least to me, seem to have the 
power of setting down an episode or a detail 
that one feels without question is based on 
reality. It springs with a kind of pristine truth 
from the page. Life, one is certain, is like that; 
it must so have happened, he could not have - 
thought it up. CONTINUED ON PAGE 88 
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“My suggestion,” 
said Mollie, 
“is that we 
throw him 
overboard.” 
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By ELIZABETH DUNN Illustrated by Coby Whitmore 


ANDY stirred her after-dinner coffee and 

gazed upon Adam and Mollie Campbell with 
a gloating eye. ““You’re really here! I can hardly be- 
lieve it!’ she said. 

Adam smiled at her affectionately, mopped his 
face, and said that he could hardly believe it himself. 

“Think you can stand June in Queenstown, 
Adam?” Bill asked anxiously. 

“Oh, of course he can!’ Mollie cried. ‘“‘Why, 
what’s a little heat? There’s lots of changes here 
since I was littlkk—new houses, new factories, new 
people—but not new weather, thank goodness! By 
the way, who lives in that darling little gray house 
right across Indigo Gate?” 

Bill answered her: ““Young couple named Tuck- 
well. We’re going there to supper—when is it, 
Candy?” 

‘‘Tomorrow.”’ Candy sat up straight. ““And we 
ought to have some strategy planned in advance,” 
she said. 

Bill eyed her apprehensively. “Strategy? What 
for?” he asked. 

“Why, for that man with all the wool, of course.” 


“A black sheep, no doubt,’ Mollie suggested 
hopefully. 

“On the contrary,’ Candy said earnestly, ‘‘a 
white-haired boy. From Poland, I think—or is it 
Finland?” 

“IT wish,” Adam Campbell said wistfully to Bill, 
“I knew what she was talking about. Sometimes it 
frightens me.” 

“‘Her mother makes me feel the same way,” Bill 
told him comfortingly. “‘It’s a family trait, like 
Roman noses.” 

“Well, you see,” Candy explained with an air of 
sweet patience, ‘““Toby Tuckwell is a junior execu- 
tive in his family’s bank, and this man is very im- 
portant to the bank because he keeps sheep.” 

“In the bank?’’ Mollie asked interestedly. 

“Let me tell it,’ Bill said rather loudly. ‘“‘This 
fellow, Timakalovski, came to America to go into 
business with his uncle. Uncle’s been here for years. 
Uncle sent Timakalovski out to look round for a 
place to put their new wool-processing plant. So 
the bank is—naturally—doing its best to convince 
him that Queenstown CONTINUED ON PAGE 135 
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“Why, Rocky,” said Evelyn 
in complete amazement, 
“where did this come from?” 













N a child, the fear of the dark may be a big thing. 

As big as the biggest fear in an adult, or bigger, 
because the dark is so formless and a child is so alone. 

Rocky wasn’t saying much that night. Sue Anne, 
chattering like a magpie, had shucked c iI her clothes 
and dived into her pajamas before he had even pulled 
off his Hopalong boots. ““Oh, mother,” cried Sue 
Anne, ‘‘we had a copacetic time. Absolutely copa- 
cetic.”” This was a new word in her vocabulary and 
she was really beating it over the head; it applied to 
everything from the favors at Mrs. Holloway’s party 
tonight to her new teacher in fifth grade. ‘‘Mrs. Hol- 
loway gave us pink cookies and blue ice cream,”’ she 
bubbled on, ‘“‘and Hortense got to cut the cake, be- 
cause it was her birthday. Why should there be blue 
ice cream on Hortense’s birthday? Was Hortense a 
blue baby? What is a blue baby, mother?” 

“We'll go into that another time,” said Evelyn, 
who was trying to reduce this muzzle velocity and 
settle them for the night. ‘Did you thank Mrs. Hol- 
loway for the lovely time that you had at the party?” 
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‘Oh, yes,”’ said Sue Anne, ‘“‘but Rocky hates her, 
he wouldn’t speak to her, he was sore as a boil.” 

“T was not,” said Rocky. 

“You know why, mother?” cried Sue Anne. ‘‘Oh, 
this will kill you. After we had finished the cake and 
ice cream, Mrs. Holloway asked us if we would like 
anything else. Rocky said he would like the soap in 
the bathroom.” She grinned to her freckled ears. ‘‘So 
Mrs. Holloway asked would he like it with mayon- 
naise, or maybe rubbed with an onion. Oh, we simply 
howled! So then Rocky clammed up—you know how 
he clams up—and just because she wouldn’t give him 
the soap to eat, he goofed off by himself all evening.” 

Rocky, in fact, was goofing off now, staring at some 
invisible object that was floating above his big toe, 
with his hazel eyes narrowed in intense concentration. 
Whatever had happened at the party, Evelyn knew 
wild horses couldn’t have torn out of him his reason 
for wanting the soap, any more than his reason for 
wanting to sleep in the attic. Why an imaginative 
five-year-old, afraid of CONTINUED ON PAGE 128 
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HAROLD STASSEN 


the man President Eisenhower has chosen 


how we can use ATO \/] - 


By HAROLD E. STASSEN 


Special Assistant to the President on Disarmament 


or the first time in the history of the world we have a 
es that is reversible. All through history we have 
been able to turn the plowshare into a sword, but only to- 
day, in the twentieth century, do we have a sword we can 
turn into a plowshare. 

The identical materials which give the atomic bomb its 
deadly power have also the capacity to bring new energy, 
new life to mankind. The phrase of the peacemaker tra- 
ditionally has been “‘Lay down your arms.” Today we can 
show our peaceful intentions, not by laying down our 
bombs but rather by converting them to constructive uses. 

Because of the war, we had to focus our attention first on 
the death-and-destruction aspects of atomic energy. Now 
a change of attitude is possible—and we can turn our in- 
terest to what this great discovery can mean to us in terms 
of a fuller, richer life, not only for ourselves but for those 
liké-us throughout the world who are interested in peace. 

What a thrill it was when we in the National Security 
Council first began realizing that we were now strong 
enough to consider the possibilities of doing what everyone 
connected with atomic energy had so long wanted to do. 
And with what excitement we awaited the President’s dra- 
matiesspeech before the United Nations Assembly on 
December 8, 1953, when we as a nation announced our 
new position of leadership. 

“The United States pledges before you—and therefore 
before the world—its determination to help solve the fear- 
ful atomic dilemma—to devote its entire heart and mind to 
find the way by which the miraculous inventiveness of man 
shall not be dedicated to his death but consecrated to his 
life.’” How those words of President Eisenhower that day 
have echoed and re-echoed around the world since! 

Yes, the era of nuclear power is upon us. And I have 
faith that we can make it an age of plenty and that we can 
create those conditions which will make possible a more 
perfect brotherhood of men. But it will take more than the 
leadership of government, the know-how of scientists and 
engineers, the enterprise of industry and the guidance of 
educators to do this—and that is why I, special assistant to 
the President on disarmament, am writing this article ad- 
dressed to you, the women of America. You have your role 
in it too. Any day, any moment you will come face to face 
with one or another of the wonders of this new age and it 
will be not only to your advantage, but to the country’s as 
a whole, for you to understand, to act intelligently about it. 

It is, of course, not easy to switch over one’s thinking on 
a*omic energy. One woman I know expressed the feelings 
ot many when she threw up her hands and said, ““Don’t 
talk about that—I can’t bear to think about it.’’ Person- 
ally, I was more fortunate than some in that I first heard 
about this new power as a constructive force. That was 
back in the prewar days of 1939, when I was at an official 
dinner with the Nobel-prize-winning physicist Ernest 
Lawrence. After the usual ceremonies, we got Lawrence to 
talking. At first he stunned us all with his almost Buck 
Rogersish stories, but before he was through he convinced 
us of the reality of atomic energy and its very real, very 
great potential to ease drudgery and pain. 

To understand this side of the picture, let us look first at 
what has already been done in putting atomic energy to 
constructive uses—it is much more than most of us are 
aware of. Radiation is not new; all of us are constantly ex- 
posed to cosmic rays from outer space and to naturally 
radioactive materials in the soil, air and water, in our food 
and in our own bodies. Scientists have known how to use 
radiation for a number of years; the most familiar examples 
are the uses of X rays and radium in medicine and in in- 
dustry. Before the advent of the atomic-energy program, 


scientists also learned how to make various substances 
radioactive by exposing them to radiations from ‘“‘atom- 
smashing machines.”’ Only very small quantities of these 
radioisotopes could be produced, however, and they were 
extremely expensive. The discovery of nuclear fission 
brought about a dramatic change in this situation. Intense 
radiation now is produced in a nuclear reactor, the so- 
called “‘atomic furnace”’ where atoms fission, or split apart, 
under controlled conditions. A portion of this radiation 
can be used to produce radioactivity in substances placed 
in the reactor. In this fashion, vastly larger quantities of 
man-made radioisotopes could be produced, at much 
lower cost than before. 

At first these radioisotopes were given about the same 
amount of regard by the public in relationship to the A- 
bomb as a chicken gizzard is when a drumstick is avail- 
able. Today, however, there are those who think that if 
the whole atomic-energy investment to date had produced 
nothing but radioisotopes, it still would have been worth 
while. The weird and wonderful things they do! They do 
grand tasks like fight cancer, destroy bacteria, make exact 
measurements, and odd jobs like helping to mix paint, 
check leaks and weldings, or grow larger peanuts and 
potatoes. And this is only the start. 

From the odd-job list, take a look at what they have 
done to improve one humble dishwasher. One manufac- 
turer wanted to find out exactly what combination of wa- 
ter, heat and cleanser worked best in his washer, so he con- 
sulted some atomic engineers for suggestions. They recom- 
mended a tracing test. First, the radioisotope, radiophos- 
phorus. was fed to a flock of hens. In about thirty days, 
when it showed up in the eggs, the eggs were collected and 
fried. Then the pans, forks and plates with which they were 
cooked and handled were placed in the dishwasher and 
various methods of cleaning them were tried. Finally, after 
each washing, the utensils, water and the dishwasher itself 
were examined for even the tiniest traces of the phosphorus 
egg, and in this way an exact knowledge of the effective- 
ness of the dishwasher was discovered. 

Ona greater scale, consider what radioisotopes are doing 
in the world of medicine, where they have proved to be 
more versatile and less expensive than radium. Radio- 
cobalt, one of the 150 radioisotopes now in use, costs 
about $17,500 an ounce—but its radiation is equal to 
about $50,000,000 worth of radium. 


eee use of radioisotopes in medicine is in fight- 
ing cancer. They are used to gain information on 
the causes of cancer, and also to detect and in some in- 
stances to treat cancer. Various isotopes are of help in 
locating cancerous tissues inside the body, since they tend 
to concentrate in certain tissues, where their radioactivity 
can be detected. Radioiodine, for example, is useful in 
diagnosing thyroid cancer or in detecting offshoots from 
a thyroid cancer. Radioarsenic is used in detecting brain 
tumors. The surgeon may use radiophosphorus as an aid 
in locating tumorous tissue during an operation. 

Once the cancer is located, the physician may decide that 
it can be removed by surgery, or he may attempt to destroy 
the cancerous tissue by radiation. In the latter case, he must 
be careful to prevent the radiation from injuring the healthy 
tissues intervening and adjacent. He may use a variety of 
techniques, depending on the kind of cancer and other fac- 
tors. Radioactive iodine may be administered in a solution 
drunk by the patient—the “atomic cocktail.’’ Radiophos- 
phorus may be injected directly into the blood stream to 
treat certain blood diseases. Other radioisotopes, such as 
radiogold, may be injected directly into a tumor. 

The effectiveness of this kind of treatment depends upon 
whether or not the radioisotope can be concentrated to a 
sufficient extent in the cancerous tissue. Since this often 
cannot be done, the physician may attack the diseased tis- 
sue by placing pieces of radioactive material in contact with 













































the cancerous tissue, or he may use a beam of rad 
from a source outside the body, much as X rays,are 
Radioiodine is of limited value in treating thyroi¢ 
cer, but it has proved effective in some instances in tre 
tumorous offshoots of thyroid tissue after the thyre 
self has been removed by surgery. The case of one 
teen-year-old boy illustrates this. During a routine 
X ray, he was found to have a great number of malig 
tumors in his lungs, all of them apparently offshoot | 
thyroid cancer. It was impossible to remove his lung 
course, so instead he was given several treatments of r 
active iodine. Today his lungs are clear of all tumors 
he is a well boy. | 
Other radioisotopes are being used to help fight | 
disease, angina pectoris, skin tumors and brain tu 
| 


And one—radiothulium—has been used experimenta 
a small portable X-ray unit which requires no o 
power source. This unit appears promising for field 
such as in disaster areas, and could be carried to a h 
when.a patient cannot be moved. 

In industry, the use of radioisotopes is almost as| 
matic. In gauging thickness, they can record somethi 
invisible as how much enamel is rubbed off your teet 
brushing—and help make better tooth pastes. They 
detect impurities in metals, measure the amount of li¢ 
in pipes, and report how much friction there is ona 
spring. 


= lucky Texan has already found out what they 
mean to the ordinary householder too. Durin 
first winter he moved into his new, modern house, he 
astonished to find that his radiant floor heating was co 
him $60 a month in water bills and $400 in oil. Obvic 
one of the pipes had sprung a leak, but which one 
where was not a bit obvious. A few years back his 
solution would have been to rip up the floors. Being | 
tifically shrewd, however, instead he called in an expé 
the handling of radioisotopes. (There are 15,000 t 4 
technicians throughout the country.) The expert sugg¢ 
adding a small amount of radioiodine to the water sys: 
Then he searched the floor area with a Geiger count 
see where the radiation count was the highest. He fe 
the leak without difficulty—and then all that had t 
done was to roll back the rug, drill a six-inch-wide ho 
the floor and patch the heating coils. His bill was $10 

At present it is estimated that the use of radioisotop 
saving American industry $100,000,000 a year, and 
amount climbs every minute. Equally spectacular sa 
are also expectable in agriculture. Take the matter of 
tilizer. Scientifically prepared though most of it is 
adays, its application was still a matter of guesswork 
scientists added minute amounts of radiophosphorus 
and traced exactly where and in what amounts it foun 
way into the roots, stem, leaves, fruit and seed. Tesi 
North Carolina indicate that this new technology m( 
savings of $1,000,000 a year on tobacco crops alone. | 

Perhaps of more interest to you, however, are the ex} 
ments now going on to find out how food can be prese} 
for long periods. This program was accelerated in an 
way four years ago when some seed potatoes wert 
radiated and planted as part of a broad research pre 
in biology at the Brookhaven Laboratory in Long Isl 
Since the idea was to see what the radiation did to 
growing potatoes, everyone was pretty disappointed 
an exceedingly wet spring ruined the crop and not 
came up. But when they went to plow up the patch 
use it for another experiment, they found the untre 
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potatoes sprouting and rotting—but the treated on 
unchanged as when they were first put in the groun 
From this happenchance and other research une 
direction of the Atomic Energy Commission has grow 
whole program of direct radiation of seeds, plants 
foods. Tryouts show that it soon will be possible to desif 





Imagine a world in which there is no disease . . 
and crops never spoil . . 


. Where “dirt” 


. where hunger is unknown . . 


. where food never rots 


is an old-fashioned word, and routine household tasks 


are just a matter of pressing a few buttons . . . a world where no one ever stokes a furnace or curses the smog, 


where the air everywhere is as fresh as on a mountaintop and the breeze from a factory as sweet 


as from a rose. 


.. lmagine the world of the future . . 


. the world that nuclear energy can create for all of us.... 


ijlp the world end war tells our readers 












































+ ctructive bacteria in plants and food without injur- 
food values in any way. A rust-resistant oats 
as already been developed at the Brookhaven 
tory, and scientists are working on a new corn 
will develop no leaf blight, disease-free peanuts 
ive a 30 per cent higher yield, and potatoes that do 
sil from one winter to the next. Radiation steriliza- 
» Il is in the experimental stage, since some foods 
0 flavor and color changes as a result of irradiation. 
rogress is being made, however. One promising 
S) yf the program is “pasteurizing’’ meat by exposing 
level of radiation much below the range needed for 
) ite sterilization. Packaged meats treated in this way 

ep several times longer under refrigeration than 
) at present. What a boon these preservation meth- 
1 be, not only to the American housewile and farmer 
‘people in those parts of the world where food is 
~and shiploads of produce only too often spoil be- 
ey can get there! 


ITING as these steps are, too, they are only by- 
oducts of the major triumph of harnessing and con- 
z atomic energy to provide new power. Actual 
power plants that provide low-cost electrical power 
far off—some say they’ll be here in ten years, some 
e it will take twenty. One large utility company has 
completed its plans; others are in the blueprint 
he question being argued in more than one board 
d-ctors is whether to proceed now at enormous cost 
b d atomic reactors—or to wait just a little on science 
ihe expectation that a better production procedure is 
‘ound the corner. So far we have been able to de- 
o/nuclear reactors that serve as substitutes for coal 
d/l furnaces—that is, first they produce steam which 
produces electricity. But the hope of many is that, 
tlesearch, a way can be found to make atomic energy 
a(ce electricity directly. 
E er way, this means a revolution in power production 
il 2fies the imagination. Just think: it is estimated that 
efound of raw atomic fuel—uranium-235 or plu- 

n—could generate as much power as 1500 rons of 
al ow this fact alone will cut costs, will ease the prob- 
n if shipping and maintenance, will encourage the de- 
ent of new laborsaving devices—to think about it 
into the realm of the really fantastic. 
1 hear talk from electronic engineers about houses 
dt any wiring, but with portable, cheap baby watch- 
,edmakers, cordless irons, lamps and toasters, and 
bh thin, motorless TV sets, refrigerators and air condi- 
rs. Visionaries in the housing field dream of roll-up 
i! bubble-shape houses that keep themselves clean and 
© rication methods that make it possible to “‘*move”’ 
an old house to a new one without leaving your gar- 
ad your neighbors. 
)5, these things are fantastic—and yet they are not. 
1 low-cost, limitless power—and that’s what atomic 
€y is potentially—all sorts of dreams can come true. 
/ready we have produced a submarine—the Navy’s 
i lus—which, with atomic fuel, will go around the 
)/ underwater and without having to stop to refuel, or 
‘ne up for air. An atomic airplane—an atomic car— 
lome next; right now, because a reactor has to be 
«hed in lead to keep radiation from escaping, it is too 
‘ to use feasibly in such vehicles. 
‘2 “atomic battery’’—still in the early stages of re- 
! A— may be the technical answer to these problems, or 
Vy / may be found to make atomic reactors lighter and 

er. Either way, you too can dream about planes 
‘1 fly around the world without refueling—cars that 
‘no gasoline stations (only service stations)—and 
5 that operate without smoke. 

t these may be twenty-five years in the coming. Closer 
© present are power plants so small that they can be 


moved around in sections on railroad boxcars. This dream 
baby of the engineers—known in the trade as a ‘“‘package 
power plant’’—will be built at Fort Belvoir, Virginia, and 
is expected to be in operation Christmas after next. Imagine 
what a wonderful thing such a mobile power plant would 
be when disaster strikes—when a flood or a hurricane 
knocks out local power sources and your lights go dead and 
your freezer thaws. Imagine what it will mean in isolated 
areas where it costs more than it is worth to bring in the 
materials to build a power plant there—to primitive peo- 
ples where the know-how for modern industrial con- 
struction is lacking. Just as today an oil-burning furnace 
big enough to heat a house can be wheeled up and in- 
stalled in a hall closet, so in the future a package power 
plant can be moved in and set up in business. And since, as 
we noted earlier, a mere basket of atomic fuel is enough 
for a lifetime of power, a single plane flight can carry 
enough nuclear fuel to start the power generators—and 
keep them going. 

Is all this dangerous? Well, like any fuel, atomic fuel has 
certain inherent dangers. But hard as it may be tc believe 
now, the peaceful side of the atomic age promises to be 
far less harmful to mankind than the present coal-and-oil 
era. 

The reactor is not, as some nervous people seem te fear, 
a pint-sized bomb that is about to explode. Its lead cloth- 
ing is so thick that you can walk right up to it—as I have— 
and place your hand on its side and pat it as gently as you 
would a baby, and no increase of radiation will register 
on your “dosimeter.”’ The senators who rode on the 
Nautilus found that out: the Navy provided everyone with 
dosimeters that could register radiation to the thousandth 
of a degree, but they registered less the whole trip than 
they would during a chest X ray. 

The fact is that in the peaceful world of the future 
there is, in my judgment, likely to be far less danger from 
radiation than there is today from soot and smog. There 
is no smoke from a reactor—no smut to soil the sheets on 
the line, to irritate your throat, to pepper a sleeping child’s 
face. Indeed, the air will be so much cleaner that big cities 
can hope for a new lease on life. 


ANY people fear and dislike industrial progress in- 
iV. stinctively, the way a cat shies from water. But as 
David Sarnoff has suggested, they should try living in a 
primitive society without doctors, sewers, medicines and 
machinery of any but the most basic sort for about six 
weeks—and then see if they can still work up an argument 
against it. Atomic energy will mean a wonderful, new 
lease on life for the less-developed peoples of this world; 
in fact, it may change the face of the world. 

For other countries besides ourselves are interested in 
the peaceful atom. It is hard to know how far the Soviet 
Union has advanced, but major nuclear research and de- 
velopment programs are under way in most western Eu- 
ropean countries and in Canada, Australia and India. 
Britain’s program is probably the most advanced after 
ours: she has five reactors going on research work, and 
two being built to produce electricity. France, Canada, 
the Netherlands, Norway and Sweden are the only other 
countries known to have access to a reactor in operation, 
but Belgium and India expect to have reactors soon. There 
also has been discussion of building a reactor in Japan. 

A score of other countries are doing advanced re- 
search—thirty-one sent students in response to the Presi- 
dent’s invitation to foreign countries to study at the Ar- 
gonne Laboratories near Chicago, and at the Oak Ridge 
Institute of Nuclear Science. 

Following their work here, studying how nuclear energy 
can be used in biology, agriculture, medicine and indus- 
try, these students will return to their own countries to do 
their own research and teaching. For their continued re- 
search they will be able to take advantage of the President's 


OR PEACE 


authorization of the allocation of 100 kilograms of nu- 
clear fuel for experimental atomic reactors to be built for 
research in various nations. Last year’s Atomic Energy 
Act declares that “the development, use and control of 
atomic energy shall be directed so as to promote world 
peace, improve the general welfare, increase the standard 
of living and strengthen free competition in private enter- 
prise.” 

Most of these foreign students are young men. Fresh 
minds quickly grasp new concepts and proceed from them 
as if they were ordinary, everyday facts. As yet, education 
has not caught up with this fact. Almost every youngster 
taking social studies, for instance, has studied the atom 
bomb—but how many have been fortunate enough to be 
able to study anything about the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy? The public-school systems of Iowa, Nebraska, 
Washington and Oregon have made a good start. Parents 
and teachers both must encourage the schools throughout 
the forty-eight states to broaden their curriculum to in- 
clude such knowledge—and we in the Government must 
do more to provide it. 

Students in advanced physics, of course, are very well 
informed. My college-age son, Glen, for instance, really 
understands the process of nuclear energy. | remember 
when I was president of the University of Pennsylvania 
I went to the opening of the new cosmotron at Brook- 
haven, and knowing of his interest in such matters, I paid 
extra-close attention to the explanations. The next morn- 
ing, when I returned, I tried to make a little time with him 
at breakfast by telling him all about it. The only trouble 
was that he picked up where I left off and went on to do 
much more explaining than I could ever begin to do—and 
he took it all as a matter of course. 


Oo me, of course,,it was a tremendous new machine. 
To him, it was simply a part of what exists in his 
world. And so it all is to so many youngsters. 

From the time I first learned something of atomic energy 
I read as much scientific information on it as I could until 
suddenly, with the war, it was all supersecret ; and the next 
thing I really knew about it was when I was on Admiral 
Halsey’s staff in the South Pacific and we got word the 
atomic bomb was being sent out for use against Japan. We 
were just 150 miles off Japan the day it exploded and my 
reaction then was: “Thank God we got there first. Pray 
God it need never be used again!” 

Now | am thankful we are taking the leadership in turn- 
ing atomic energy into constructive channels. I have a 
deep, underlying conviction that this nation, under God, 
can find something better than an accelerating arms race 
involving ever-more-tremendous powers of destruction. 
We have a solemn obligation to do so, for I cannot help 
believing that the purpose of mankind under Providence is 
not evil, but good, and that mankind is not permitted to 
discover great power for destructive purposes alone. 

Not long ago I overheard one man talking to another, 
who happened to be a scientist, about this aspect of atomic 
energy. The first man said that while he had a fundamental, 
unswerving belief in God, he had difficulty understanding 
why God had permitted the discovery of the atomic bomb. 
The scientist, who no doubt had faced this problem him- 
self, answered him this way: Ina few centuries, he said, we 
would be running out of our present sources of fuel—and 
without fuel, dependent once again solely upon the ener- 
gies of our hands and bodies, we would be threatened with 
a return to the primitive stages from which we developed. 
The discovery of nuclear energy, he said, changed this, 
Opening up what appeared to be inexhaustible sources of 
power and thus once again assuring the progress of man. 

There is an important truth in that. But it is with deeds, 
not words, that we must translate it into actual meaning 
for the world of the future, for your children and for mine, 
and for the children of our neighbors. END 
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ERY little happens that finds me unprepared. My smooth 
operations in kitchen, nursery and laundry are partly a 
credit to me and partly a credit to the endless stream of in- 
formation aimed at the housewife and her problems. 

But consider the stew I landed in today, on such a house- 
wifely occasion as my thirtieth birthday. Are you supposed 
to be ready for that too? Because I wasn’t. I improvised, and 
the performance wasn’t polished. 

The housewife in question is a member of a family you can 
find on any consumer survey in the middle of the average 
column. I have been married for eight years. My husband is 
two years older and four inches taller than I am. My son is 


REROOM 


five and very bright; my daughter is one and very pretty. We 
may have another child in a few years. My husband is a textile 
engineer. Before I married I worked for eleven months as a 
secretary to a New York theatrical agent and studied ballet. 

Some of our furniture is modern and some is Early Amer- 
ican. We haven’t finished the top floor of our split-level, which 
is a storage room now and a guest room eventually. We have 
an automatic washer but no dryer. The car is a four-year-old, 
two-door, light-blue sedan in the low-price range. I have no 
cleaning help, but we use several sitters: My trousseau linens 
are shot, as is my college beaver coat. 

My brain usually chugs along evenly. I sort things. I count 
things. I make lists of things to buy and lists of things to make 
do. I combine things like clothes and soap and water, and things 
like eggs and salt and butter. By now I’m an old hand in an old 
profession. 

But like Mrs. Average Consumer everywhere, I have a 
special private storeroom of very personal dreams. They just 
sit quietly in the back of my head most of the time. I hardly 
know they are there. Only today the old dream department 
was in a terrible uproar. 

I woke up in the soft spring dawn with an unclear feeling 
that something was wrong. I flipped over to the sorting-count- 
ing-listing and tried to remember what chore was on my mind. 
Nothing came. Then suddenly it was very clear. The image of 
violets jumped into my consciousness and the whole business 
fell in on me. I remembered that I was thirty years old today. 

I was so glad Clifford was there. I moved nearer to him. 
**Oh, I love you,”’ I said into his nice warm neck, “‘I’m so glad 
you're here.”’ He sort of groaned and got his neck away. 

I leaned over and said into his sweet sleeping face. ““Honey, 
it’s my birthday and | just thought of something.” 

“Happy birthday,” he said without opening his lazy selfish 
mouth and rolled over. CONTINUED ON PAGE 80 
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Epirors’ Note: An article by Dr. M. F. Ashley 
Montagu in the November, 1944, issue of Psychiatry, 
calling attention to the bad effect upon family solidarity 
of separating mother and newborn baby in the hospital, 
helped to inspire the rooming-in system, now estab- 
lished in some eighty American hospitals. But Doctor 
Montagu believes that children and families would be 
better off if babies were bornat home. Here he tells why. 
The JOURNAL asked several young mothers to read the 
article. Some of their comments are shown in text boxes. 


By Dr. M. F. ASHLEY MONTAGU 


YOUNG couple I know, now expecting their first 
baby, would like it to be born in the large, well- 
run, comfortable home of the husband’s parents. 

The prospective grandparents would love it. They 
have offered to set up a delivery room, getting in all 
the apparatus the doctor would like to have at hand; 
to foot the bill for as many trained nurses as he would 
want to assist him. The expectant mother is a strap- 
ping, healthy girl. Her delivery is expected to be 
completely “‘uneventful,”’ as 
the doctors call it. Yet to date 
the couple have been unable 
to find a doctor who will de- 
liver a baby in a home! One 
obstetrician said he would re- 
lease the young wife from the 
hospital the day of the baby’s 
birth, but insisted that was 
the best he could do. 

“The truth is that | wouldn’t 
know how to function in a 
home delivery,” this doctor 
says. ““Neither would any of 
the registered nurses that I happen to know of.” 

Now there is nothing so difficult or mysterious 
about a home delivery. Probably most persons in the 
vicinity of middle age who are reading this article 


to have a baby. 


were born at home. I was, and so were most of my 
friends. The vast majority of human beings alive at 
‘o moment were born at home, and the vast majority 


“I can’t tell you the relief I feel as 
I walk out my door headed for the hospital 
Johnny isn’t going to 
worry, because he knows I am in good 
hands. The children aren’t going to worry, 
because they have no idea there is any pain 
involved in having a baby. | have nothing 
to worry about, knowing that all is well at 
home, and have only to concentrate on to 
giving birth. All this peace of mind, plus 
expert medical attention, makes me won- 
der why anybody would consider it a ‘privi- 


lege’ to have her baby at home.’’ 


Babies 
should be 


at home! 


orn 


‘*“Most midwives are better equipped 


than most male obstetricians 


to help babies into the world,” 


says Dr. Montagu. 


of births taking place at this moment in the world are 
occurring at home. In the greater part of Europe 
most births still take place in the home. I am not a 
medical doctor, but I could conduct a normal home 
delivery. In fact, ’ve done it! 

How, then, does it come 
about that in the United 
States, alone of all the coun- 
tries in the world, the vast 
majority of babies have to be 
born in hospitals? (In our 
larger cities, 90 per cent of 
births take place in hospitals.) 

It may surprise you, as it 
did me, to learn that it all started as a philanthropy 
for unmarried mothers among the poor. Girls and 
women in this category often had no homes in which 
they could have their babies. Boston Lying-In Hospi- 
tal was set up in 1832—the first obstetrical hospital in 
this country—to care for such cases. Unmarried 
mothers formed the bulk of the patients until 1875, 
when the hospital closed down temporarily. After 
its reopening, the bulk of the patients were married 
women, though still from the 
poorer classes. The records do 
not state why the shift was 
made—whether because there 
were not enough unmarried 
mothers to use the hospital’s 
full facilities, or whether it was 
decided to extend the service 
mothers in inadequate 
homes. But therecords do state 
that it was because many of 
these very poor mothers were 
too weak and ill to care for 
their babies around the clock 
that Boston Lying-In set up the first hospital nursery, 
for nighttime care, in 1898. In 1907, there was an out- 
break of scarlet fever and diphtheria in the wards. 
The babies’ cribs, which had stood beside the 
mothers’ beds during the day, were removed to a 
separate room, to avoid the contagion. And in a 
separate room hospital-born babies remained there- 


““I couldn’t disagree more. None of 
Dr. Montagu’s arguments seems to me to 
offset the fact that a hospital is equipped 
with every modern device for the safe de- 
livery of babies, and that nursing and med- 
ical attention is available at any hour of 
the day or night. How much simpler—and 
more restful—to be in a hospital where 
babies are an accepted business.’’ 






















after, as more and more hospitals followed the lei 
of Boston Lying-In and installed obstetrical depai 
ments. Until, that is, the recent development of : 
rooming-in unit, still limited to comparatively f¢ 
hospitals. 

It is ironical that a syste 
instituted to meet the needs 
the most unfortunate class | 
women in our society no 
makes it all but impossib 
forrespectably married, “pril 
ileged’’ women to have the) 
babies in their own comfo } 
able homes. For the docto' 
discovered that there are many advantages to 
doctors when they can centralize their obstetric 
patients in a hospital. It spares them the necessity 
run about all over the place. Furthermore, the ho 
pital takes over a good deal of the drudgery the o 
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How Norway 
Plans for 
“Substitute Housewives” 


By HANS FAYE-LUND 


Y wife fell ill, crying out in the night with sud 
pain. Her face was flushed and burning, her ie 
ature 103°. Shocked and bewildered—there had bee 
warning—I called in the doctor, who told me, “Your 
must stay flat on her back for a week at least. No mo! 
ing around the house doing the chores. If you want he 
get well, both of you will follow my orders.” 
One of the children stirred sleepily in the next room; 
called, “Mother?” and then settled down again. 
“Doctor,” I said, ‘““we have four kids. I have a job, 
away all day. Our youngest is only a year old. What 
I going to do?” 











“Sure! It would be nice to have 


babies born at home! 


But who is going to bathe 


jthe baby . . . bring mother’s tray . .. 


change her sheets? 


Echo answers ‘Who ?’”’ 














e-i1d-buggy doctor used 
: in a patient’s home. 
a hospital delivery, 
ditor need not appear 
| baby is about to be 
he can be there for 
itself, so much the 
erBut if he happens to 
tirwise engaged, an in- 
da nurse in the employ 
y ospital will “bring the baby” in his place. 
aiynot criticizing doctors for taking seriously ill 
1 to hospitals, or those requiring treatments 
ot very well be given in the home. Nor 
iid take away one iota of the credit the medical 
on has so richly earned for the sharp decrease 
nal and infant mortality rates in the last gen- 
ic the better health and greater longevity we 
E lans now enjoy. One can readily understand 
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d e was writing out a prescription. He wrote on 
i jeet and handed it to me. ‘‘Here. Try and get a 
it housewife.”” The second “prescription” was a 
1) lescribing my situation, and my need. 
“0 nd prescription, I still think, was as important 
i! in my wife’s recovery. Perhaps even more. 
rning as soon as the office opened I applied at 
bnch of ‘substitute housewives.”’ I didn’t even 
downtown. I explained over the telephone what 
pined and they promised to send someone within 
u) Inside of an hour the woman who was to take 
tiand of the children, our mealtimes—the entire 
3) our home—during my wife’s illness was on the 
| inging the bell. 
“iced her to my wife, waved vaguely in the direc- 
kitchen cupboards and dashed off late to the 
ling for the best, and not too certain what to 
orried all day. 
b} out later how lucky we were. Most people in 
1 to wait three or four days after putting in a re- 
[) out of five who request never get one and have 
S| somehow without CONTINUED ON PAGE 107 








days do not permit rooming in, do not per- 
mit husbands in labor room—do bring 
babies to mothers briefly at four-hour in- 
tervals, do mot encourage breast feeding. 
Children left at home do miss mamma and 
resent her absence. Husband should be 
there. Homes are safer than hospitals both 
for mother and babe (dreadful needless 


epidemics still occur).’’ 


DI PIETRO 


“if matter of adequate HELP for 
mother in home could be arranged—I’d 
support his thesis. Most hospitals nowa- 


and sympathize with the de- 
sire of the physician to have 
his pregnancy patients go to 
the hospital for the delivery of 
their babies. It is a great con- 
venience for the doctor. But is 
it good for anyone else? 

Is pregnancy a sickness? Is 
the birth of a baby a disease? 
Is it good for the baby, the 
mother, for society to have this most important event 
of a family’s life celebrated away from home, in a 
hospital set up primarily for the sick and injured? Is 
it good, eventually, for the doctor himself? The an- 
swer to all these questions, as I shall endeavor to 
show, I believe to be in the negative. 

The objections to having babies born in hospitals 
are many. But the most important one is that the 
hospital tends to dehumanize the mother-child rela- 
tionship, the very relationship 
out of which all humanity 
grows. Let us glance very 
briefly at recent scientific find- 
ings as to the possible effect 
upon individuals when. this 
relationship is disturbed, es- 
pecially in infancy and in the 
years of early childhood. 

It has been proved that infants, very early in life, 
must be able to identify themselves closely with a 
warm, loving human being if they are to develop into 
“good” people. That is to say, into people who are 
warm and loving in their turn, capable of functioning 
fully in all departments of life. It has become common 
knowledge that infants in institutions, given the best 
physical care but denied love and cuddling, do not 
develop as they should. Babies have been known to 
droop, sicken and die, just from lack of mothering. 

Recent studies have established that even where 
babies and children are in their own homes, separa- 
tion from the mother, or seeming rejection by her at 
certain critical periods, may have a permanent effect 
on the individual’s personality and character, and 
even upon his physique and mental processes. Cold, 


diculous to me.’’ 


“Why should a woman want the 
family to ‘share’ in her labor moans and 
groans, andso on? Why should she prefer a 
midwife to a well-qualified M.D. whom she 
has known and trusted for nine months? 
Doctor Montagu’s ‘advantages’ seem ri- 





unfeeling adults, or hating, overaggressive ones, are 
people who have lacked warm, loving mothering 
when they needed it. Actual slowing down of the 
growth processes has been noted. Such persons are 
handicapped in their social adjustments, and also in 
their ability to think in abstract terms. Why this last 
should be so is not clear. But it seems probable that in 
these cases, the patterns which lead to warm human 
responses have not been developed in the reverberat- 
ing pool of electric circuits which serves a human 
being for a mind. 

What are these critical periods? The first is early 
infancy, when the baby needs to establish a close, 
secure relationship with some one person, presum- 
ably its own mother. This is normally achieved by the 
fifth or sixth month. The second is the period, nor- 
mally continuing until about the third birthday, when 
the runabout needs his mother, or some equally loy- 
ing and motherly adult, as an ever-present support 
and companion. 

If conditions are favorable, 
a child by the age of 4 or 5 
may be able to maintain a loy- 
ing relationship with the 
mother during her absence 
for a few days or perhaps a 
few weeks. After the age of 7 
or 8, a loving relationship can 
be maintained for longer periods, though not without 
some strain. But it has been found that at 14 or 244, 
the runabout usually cannot tolerate the mother’s 
absence even for a day without some distress. 

The first reaction is one of protest. The little fellow 
acts as though he thought, “If I make a big enough 
fuss, mother will surely come.’’ He may rattle the 
bars of his crib or play pen violently, looking anx- 
iously toward the door through which he expects his 
mother to appear. After several days, he may lapse 
into a phase of despairing apathy. The next stage is 
indifference. Many parents, returning from an ex- 
tended absence, have been hurt to find that a small 
offspring is more interested in the gifts they bring than 
in themselves. He has had his lesson. He has deter- 


mined not to invest his CONTINUED ON PAGE 81 
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Present and future— 
black silk faille with flared 
silhouette for many oceasio 
by Ben Barrack. 











Slim black silk twill | 
with wide neckline and soft} 
draped collar, for many 

seasons, by Mollie Parnis. 
The bag and chignon calot 


by Miss Ruth are black sat 


satin-bound suéde shoes. 


WILHELA CUSHMAN 
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Tucked wool-and-wool-lace afternoon and 
dinner dress, a little longer than day length, 
by Kasper. Satin accessories. 
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THE ONE DRESS THAT CASTS A 


SPELL FOR NEARLY EVERY 


WOMAN IS BLACK. IT’S AN AUGUST DRESS, 


AN OCTOBER DRESS... I1T’S ALSO 


FOR DECEMBER AND MARCH. 


IT’S A DRESS TO WEAR TO TOWN, OR AT HOME 


OR TO A FRIEND’S HOUSE. YOU CAN 


BE COOL AND IMPERSONAL IN THIS BLACK 





DRESS IF YOU CHOOSE TO BE... OR 
Black wool jersey with pleated skirt, 


| by Mr. Nino. Leopard beret by )AS DEVASTATING AS ONLY YOU 
Mr. Arnold, bag by Richard Koret. 


KNOW HOW TO BE... AND AS SLIM 





AS YOU SEE YOURSELF IN 


YOUR DREAMS. By Wilhela Cushman 


Fashion Editor of the Journal 


The tunic silhouette in black silk with bateau 
neckline and big side pockets, by Kasper. Satin 
sailor by Adolfo, bag in tucked rayon satin. 
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Black wool jersey with a slim, finely 


Wool jersey trimmed with satin, an 


afternoon dress with a lovely profile pleated skirt, by Leonard Arkin. Velvet 


by Sylvan Rich. Black satin hat. 


hat from Lilly Dache’s junior collection. 








A classic tweed suit in blue, black and white flecks goes on for- 


ever. It has a four-gore skirt. Vogue Design No. 8678, 12 to 40. 


So many shades of red are 

becoming—in fact, we think there is 

one for every woman regardless of her 

age. This heavenly cherry-red wool 

dress has a skirt with unpressed pleats, a 
close-fitting bodice with kimono 

sleeves. The neckline’s neat, small collar may 
be worn with or without a tie. Vogue 

Design No. 8681, i2 to 20. Sweaters dyed 


to match this fabric are available. 


Other Views, Sizes and Prices on Page 137 


Buy Vogue Patterns at the store which sells them in your city. 


Or order by mail, 
enclosing check or money order,* from Vogue Pattern Service, Putnam Ave., Green- 
wich, Conn.; or in Canada from 198 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. Some prices 
slightly higher in Canada. (*Conn. residents please add sales tax.) These patterns 
will be sent third-class mail. If you desire shipment first-class mail, please include 


Se additional for each pattern ordered. © VOGUE 
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ERE’S our definition of a gem in your 
H wardrobe. It’s the love of your fashion 
life because in a gem you always feel well 
and appropriately dressed. No extremes of 
fashion in line or color date its timeliness or 
limit its wearability. A gem is in fashion sea- 
son after season. A flash of color in a belt, a 
bag or shoes, sparkling pin or bracelet— 
these are the only “here today, gone tomor- 
row” touches allowed in this wardrobe. 














By NORA O’L 
Pattern Editor of the Journ 


Winter navy has become a coat class 
never lovelier than in blue fleece, co a4 
and cuffed in darker velvet. Dressy enoug 
to wear with satin, perfect over tweed. (Th 
flecked pattern with blue predominating wa 
our suit choice.) Bright wool is indispensa 
for many indoor and outdoor casual occa 
sions. For dress-up, a navy satin skirt is 
satile. We show it three ways—with match. 


ing bodice, a silk shirt, a decorative sweater 


37, 





Navy blue is a seasonless color, 

a sound choice for a small wardrobe 
because it will go with so many 

other colors. Our lovely blue 

wool fleece is collared and cuffed 

in a darker shade of blue velvet. 

The back belt is optional and you may 
like to wear it with the belt 

this season and without next season. 
Vogue Design No. 8679, 12 to 20. 


RICHARD AVEDON 


MOLI: 








The same white silk shirt shown under the Navy satin blouse tops a matching skirt. This “‘gem’’ of a sweater is navy cashmere. The scattered 
suit, here with button-on pleated fichu. “Easy to Make” Design No. 8609, 12 to felt flowers are sewn on in a way to give maximum dimen- 


“Easy to Make” Design No. 8649, 12 to 20. 20. Very special skirt, No. 8668, 24 to 30. sion. (They are available in a package; see page 103.) 


The new Queen of the Netherlands, with her prince consort and the four little royal princesses, rides through the streets of Amsterdam. 
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Bernhard flew Trix and Irene to Olympic Games at Helsinki, 


nearly met accident when plane caught fire. 
Here Trix cheers as Holland scores in water polo. 


up with our love for Holland and our stubborn pride 


in being 


CONCLUSION 


Dutch. 


By BETTY HOFFMAN and A.N.P.* (Netherlands News Agency) 


/ HEN Trix reached the age of twelve, she had a way of 
remarking, “When I’m queen > and making a face. 
Before long, however, her attitude began to change markedly. 
Queen Juliana and Zussie were talking about her one afternoon 
after luncheon in the queen’s new upstairs study directly over the 
Waterloo Room. 

The monarch’s new office, in the front of the palace, looked 
more official than the cluttered little study with its four wooden 
footstools below. This square high-ceilinged room had a black 
marble fireplace and a rose damask davenport with cushions of 
silk and velvet. A marble bust of Wilhelmina as a comely young 
girl gleamed from one dim corner where hung a life-sized oil por- 
trait of Juliana’s father, Prince Henry, and a sixteenth-century 
painting of William the Silent. The room seemed remote from the 
stress of traffic downstairs of dogs and children, its dark autumnal 
tones reminiscent of a Rembrandt painting. 

The queen was saying how Trix was learning to accept a curious 
public. ““During winter sports this year, in our hotel dining room, 
there was a woman who kept turning completely about in her 
chair to stare at us,” she explained. ““We all expected Trix to give 
her a piece of her mind, but instead she surprised us by making a 
game of it. Every time the woman so rudely turned around, Trix 
laid another toothpick on the table until CONTINUED ON PAGE 115 





*This series was written by Mrs. Hoffman, working in collaboration with 

A.N.P. (Netherlands News Agency) and with full co-operation from Queen 

Juliana and Prince Bernhard. Mrs. Hoffman, a former JOURNAL editor, 

spent months in Holland (where she had free access to the palace), and in 
3elgium and Canada. 
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“We all feel the same about Trix, and it’s all mixed 





HAROLD FOWLER 





Mrs. Horner’s personality is reflected in her living room with its air of inviting hospitality. 
By CYNTHIA McADOO WHEATLAND 


| N R. and Mrs. E. F. R. Horner, of Perrysburg, Ohio, have turned the cushions. Big problems were flooring, window and wall treatment, and fire- 

1¥1 loft over an old carriage house into a charming two-bedroom place. The original floor was sanded, painted with a mixture of white 
apartment. The spacious room shown here’combines living and dining in paint and turpentine, wiped off, shellacked and waxed. Two sloping walls 
a gay atmosphere. In decorating they have kept it simple yet warm, using present window difficulties and picture-hanging impossibilities. Shutters 
bright splashes of color against white, mixing antiques with contemporary are a perfect answer here and in keeping with the room’s French flavor; a 
furniture. For the three large pieces Mrs. Horner chose a cotton-broad- border around top of walls and a flower motif on chimney avoid a bare 
cloth print of brilliant bouquets on a gray-blue background, supplemented look, make for cozier effect. Since the building would not support the 
the seating situation with white directors’ chairs, black folding chairs weight of a regular fireplace, they were lucky in finding an old stove which 
with tasseled cushions of gold velvet, and a stack of foam-rubber floor looks charming on the raised, white-brick hearth. 


/ / Focal point of dining area is painted console table, mirror, unusual wall brackets. 
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a pretty living room 
in a carriage-house 


dpartment 
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THIS MLARRIAGE 
BE SAVED? 


SHE: ‘‘Leonard’s punctuality is enough to 
madden a saint. If I asked how things were going at his job, 


mumble-mumoble would be his reply.” 


HE: “Nancy could learn a lot from some of 
the secretaries in my office. They know how to be sweet and 


feminine.” 


Nancy tells her side: 


“TYVERYBODY in the development must 

have thought Leonard and I were crazy,” 
said attractive, thirty-one-year-old Nancy. 
“The quarrel began over some trivial thing—I 
forget—but we both started shouting. The 
neighbors must have heard me, especially. I 
shrieked at the top of my voice for my husband 
to go away from me and our boys and never 
come back. Len gave me a long, steady look. 
Then he went in our bedroom and began to pack 
in the methodical, orderly, absolutely madden- 
ing way he has of doing things. Socks and hand- 
kerchiefs just so, pajamas in tidy squares— 
unless I iron my husband’s pajamas to his exact 
taste he refuses to wear them—his good suit 
neatly folded, shirts and neckties laid on top. 
He started to close the bag, for the first time 
noticed he’d left out his bathrobe. 

“Suddenly my heart seemed breaking. I still 
wanted Lenny to go and stay gone; but I knew 
I just couldn’t bear to watch him walk out of 
our house and our lives forever. There were just 
too many memories lurking around. All the 
trouble we had with the financing; the week he 
built a cabinet to hold my record collection in- 
stead of a tool cabinet for himself; the time I 
came home from the hospital after losing our 
first child at birth.” Nancy paused. “She was a 
little girl I named Sara for my mother. Anyway, 
I realized I couldn’t stand seeing Len go. 

“He was carefully lifting his bathrobe off its 
hook on the back of the bathroom door—oh, 
that man can be slow and deliberate!—when I 
raced into the kitchen. I had already served the 
boys their supper—Bobby is seven, Billy, three, 
and unless they are fed on schedule they get as 
cross as two starving alligators—and they were 
still at the table. They looked quiet and fright- 
ened. I grabbed their hands, explained that the 
three of us had been unexpectedly invited to 
visit their grandmother. We went out the back 
door. Our car was in the garage, and if you 
don’t think I wasn’t tempted to take off in the 
car and let Len do the hiking you are badly 
mistaken. But Len really needed the car to get 
to and from his office. He is a tax accountant. 
The boys and I walked half a mile, waited 
forty-five minutes and then took the bus to my 
mother’s, where we spent the next few days. 


“Pm not exactly buddy-buddy with our 
neighbors in the tract. Some of Len’s fussy, 
ridiculous notions make it hard to have friends, 
and maybe also I’m too choosy—diaper talk 
and the high price of hamburger interest me 
only part of the time—so no one phoned to tell 
me anything about Lenny’s leaving. But when 
the boys and I eventually went back I did hear 
from our milkman, who collects as many items 
of gossip as he does empty milk bottles, that 
Len left the house twice. The first time he for- 
got to turn off the light bulb in the kitchen. To 
me this is sure proof he was extremely upset. 
Several hours later he recalled the burning light 
bulb with a terrific inward jolt—I wasn’t there, 
but I know precisely how he reacted—and he 
drove back and turned the kitchen light off. He 
locked up the place again. He then wrapped the 
door keys in a sheet of blank paper, put them 
in a stamped envelope and mailed them to 
mother’s. Me—I was so overwrought and fran- 
tic with misery at our parting that I’d over- 
looked taking a key or anything else, except the 
boys. The bus driver had to trust me for our 
fares. That more or less describes one of the 
differences between Lenny and me.” 

Nancy clasped her hands together, gazed at 
her wedding ring. 

““We have now been separated three months. 
I want us to try again, and not only for the 
boys’ sake—they continually ask, ‘When is our 
daddy going to stop visiting his mommy and 
daddy and start living with us again?’—but for 
my sake too. With all his faults—and believe 
me, Leonard has plenty—I guess I must love 
him. Quite a lot. I need help in understanding 
my husband. A peculiar thing has happened. 
Although I was the one who precipitated our 
separation, I have been unsuccessful in ending 
it. For some baffling reason, which Len himself 
seems unable to explain, he is the one who isn’t 
a bit eager for another trial at marriage. In fact, 
he has as much as said it’s no use, that we’re 
washed up and should divorce. 

“In a way it is weird, real weird, that Len 
and I were ever attracted enough in the first 
place to fall for each other twelve years ago. 
I’m Irish and excitable. He’s English-German 
and isn’t. My father, who died after our mar- 
riage, was a physician. Len’s father was a stock- 
broker who went CONTINUED ON PAGE 129 





The husband and wife here described were confused by the 
conflict between their childhood picture of “what 

marriage is like” and the reality of their own situation, 

as are many others of the thousands who each year 

come or write to the American Institute of Family Relations 
for assistance. Fortunately, human nature is inherently 

so well adapted to marriage that we are able to aid 80 per 
cent of these people to straighten out their difficulties. 

The counselor in this case was J. Kenneth Edwins. 

PAUL PopPENOE, Sc.D., Director 


Dr. Paul Popenoe 


DON ORNITZ 


I was so overwrought and frantic with misery that I 
overlooked taking a key or anything except the boys.” 
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she whispered, and the corners of her 


By ARDYTH KENNELLY 


CONCLUSION 


“Happy birthday,” Olaf said. Her 


arms went out. “You and the ladies,” 


mouth began to twitch and quiver. 


INNEA stooped and picked up her parcel, 

rose and tucked it under her arm. With 

her right hand she reached up and straightened 

her hat. “I’m going now,” she said. ‘““Good- 
by, Olaf.” 

“Tm going with you.” 

“No, you ain’t,” she said. ‘““Never again. 
We’ve had our troubles and our differences 
before’’—she spoke with great politeness— 
‘and always made ’em up, but this is going 
just a little too far. You had your pick, just 
now, between Sigrid and me, and you took 
your pick. Her, you took. Once and for all. All 
right, have her.”” Her mouth trembled but her 
cold eyes were steady. ““Have her, and good 
riddance to bad rubbish,” she told him. “In 
life and in death!” 

“One of these times,” he said, breathing the 
way a man breathes who is trying to move a 
piano, “it’s going to sink into my thick skull 
that you want to bust up with me, or you 
wouldn’t take every flimsy little excuse that 
comes along ——” 

‘‘Flimsy little excuse.” 

“____ and hold it over my head and —— 
What’s a woman for, if she can’t be a little 
comfort to a man once in a while?” 

“What’s a man for, if he can’t be a little 
comfort once in a while? I’m done. It ain’t no 
use for you to waste your breath. This is 
where you get off at—or I do.” She turned. 


“Wait!” he said. He put his hands out, then 
dropped them. 

She turned back. “Yes?” 

“Every other time you said that,” he said, 
“T come running to you, begging and plead- 
ing, but I can’t stand it no more. If you say 
we're done, this time, why, then we’re done. I 
love you better than anything on earth ——” 

“It shows,” she said, “in your every action, 
I must say.” 

““____ but this time,” he said grimly, “if you 
say we're to part, I won’t lift a finger. I won’t 
go a step to get together again, because I’ve 
brought you nothing but misery and un- 
happiness ———”’ 

She looked at him unwinkingly. 

“Pll never come near, I warn you, Linnea. 
I'll send you what money I can me 

“Don’t bother. You'll get it right back.” 

““___ but I'll never come near. I can’t stand 
this no more and neither can you. I make a 
vow, right here and now. If the time ever 
comes when you want to take up where we 
left off, why, you'll have to come to me. Be- 
cause that’s the only way Ill ever know where 
I stand with you. You'll have to come to me.” 
He turned and went toward the window. 

“You'll have a long old wait,’ she said. 
“The resurrection will come and go first, and 
then some, and you'll still be waiting. It will be 
a very cold old day.” CONTINUED CN PAGE 69 
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We're having dinner out tonight—out onthe ter- | Barbecued Turkey Broilers « Cranb 
race. And what a dinner! Hope you cancome! Sauce « Skillet Corn and Limas « Sl 
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A basket party is the very latest thing. Choose part- 
ners for supper for two. Colored ribbons are clues. 
Ham and Roast-Beef Rolls ¢ Stuffed Eggs 


N August, summer presses all her charm and all 

her brilliance toward bestowing the incredible 
gifts she has had in store for us. The flowers in the 
garden are more lavish and abounding in beauty. 
The essence of their fragrance is almost too sweet, 
too poignant to be borne. Let us go out, out in the 
open, at the end of the day. The air that was heavy 
in the noonday sun grows lighter, and the com- 
forting shadows of the trees begin to lengthen. 
Let us have dinner on the terrace. We'll do most 
of the cooking right on the spot so everyone can 
be in on the show and grow hungrier by the minute. 
For this feast let us feature the season’s newest, 
most unexpected bounty—turkey broilers, now 
produced in popular small sizes at popular prices. 





Come on over for ice cream and cake. 
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and Cucumbers ¢ Rolls ¢ Fruit 
Coffee ¢ (Planned for a party of 6) 
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Relishes « Water-Cress-and-Cucumber Sand- 
wiches e Stuffed Tomatoes Ravigote « Peach 
Tarts ¢ Coffee ¢ (Planned for 6) 


BARBECUED TURKEY BROILERS 


Have your friendly and helpful man at the market 
quarter two 4-pound young turkeys (ready-to-cook 
weight). Sprinkle with salt, pepper and monosodium 
glutamate. See that they have flexible breastbones and 
good plump ‘‘drumsticks’”’ and second joints. Young 
and ambitious. Now let them stand at room temper- 
ature while you make the sauce this way: Into a sauce- 
pan put !% pound butter or margarine, 6 tablespoons 
tomato sauce, | chicken-bouillon cube, 2 tablespoons 
grated onion, | tablespoon Worcestershire sauce, }2 
teaspoon dry mustard, | teaspoon salt, 14 teaspoon 
black pepper, 12 teaspoon monosodium glutamate, 
1 teaspoon chili powder, 14 teaspoon orégano or mar- 
joram. Heat until well blended. Set your broiler-rotis- 
serie at high heat and preheat for at least 5 minutes. 
(If you lack this special gadget, use your broiler.) Now 
reduce heat to medium, CONTINUED ON PAGE 122 
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THE OLD PRINT SHOP, NEW YORK 


E£ Iced chicken broth, whether jellied or not, is improved 
if the broth has an added seasoning of dill, and a topping 
of whipped cream like a coronet. Salted, to be sure. 


2 Scaloppine is scaloppine, you say, but did you ever 
try adding a handful of chopped cashew nuts just before 
serving? 


28 Somehow food'has to be more tempting in the sum- 
mer than any other time. And if a dish takes less than 
fifteen minutes to cook, it rates your attention even 
more. My nomination for a fan-weather luncheon goes 
like this: 


A Cut 4 big tomatoes in half. Dot them generously with 
butter or margarine. Season with salt and pepper. Broil 
5 to 6 minutes. Layas many raw deveined shrimp on 
each tomato half as you can get on. Sort of nest them 
curve to curve. Pour melted butter or margarine well 
perfumed with garlic over shrimp. Broil another 5 
minutes and lunch is ready. Pretty too. 


«> If ever there’s a time for salads, August is the time. 
Fill those crisp green lettuce cups with generous portions 
of chicken-and-sweetbread salad: mix 1 cup diced cooked 
sweetbreads with 2 cups cold cooked chicken, ditto, and 
dress with mayonnaise. Omit celery, but garnish with 
orange sections. Serve with little cheese biscuits. 


G No single salad was ever dreamed up that tasted or 
looked any better in the salad season than the one made 
with thin slices of Spanish onions and sliced oranges. 
The onions are so crisp, the flavor so subtle. 


@ How to give corned-beef hash come-hither: Open a 
can and break and mash it up with a fork. Mix ina 
chopped parboiled green pepper, a little marjoram and 
a pinch or two of thyme. Make into cakes or spread in 
a frying pan and fry or broil. Serve with tomato sauce 
or with broiled or fried tomatoes. 


4 Did you know that once upon a time kings and em- 
perors wouldn’t allow the “royal sturgeon,” the king of 
fishes, to be taken, under pain of death, by any outside of 
royalty? Times have changed and now the high-toned 
fish may be had by anybody with a can opener. Caviar 
comes in the same way too. Sturgeon’s eggs, if you 
should happen to ask. 


£) Smoked sturgeon is a rare delicacy. Creamed and 
served in pastry shells, it is divine, and on the swankiest 
hors-d’ oeuvre tray it struts its pale pink beauty. 


£@ Smoked trout is another delicacy worth mentioning. 
Lay back the skin and remove backbone. Cut the fillet 
into pieces and lay on squares of freshly made toast 
which have been spread with tartar sauce. One trout 
makes twelve items for the hors-d’oeuvre tray. 


if Take enough of those tiny artichokes packed in olive 
oil to make an impression. Drain and split them. Mix 
with plenty of cut fresh lobster or shrimp or crab meat 


dressed in a burnoose of tartar sauce. Chill. You may, if 
a VIP is coming to dinner—or if he isn’t—sprinkle with 
caviar. It’s strictly up to you. Serve at the dining table 
as a first course. 


I2 Slice thin nice green cucumbers, unpeeled, right into 
ice water. Drain and make a transfer into a bowl of sour 
cream. Add some minced chives and a “ring”’ or two of 
onion chopped very fine, and mix. Season cucumbers. It 
takes lots of salt. Put in the refrigerator. Serve with cold 
salmon. 


133 If you are serving ripe olives for a real fancy dinner 
the next day, put a garlic clove in with the olives and 
leave until you’re ready. It gives them more of an upper 
than an extra “‘lift’’ on a dancing slipper. 


14 When a scalloped salmon or whitefish is on the 
menu, season the cream sauce high as a kite and add an 
extra fillip by putting in two or three chopped anchovies. 
Instead of crumbs on the top, use slices of toast spread 
with herb butter. And now you have a dish they ask 
about. 


1 Did-you-ever department: Add a couple tablespoons 
of prepared hollandaise and a pinch of rosemary to 
freshly cooked green beans. Fold in gently. Skip the 
butter. Wonderful flavor and so much better than serv- 
ing hollandaise on a vegetable. 


16 I never could figure out why August should be set 
aside as sandwich month. A good sandwich is good any 
time, I always say. But here’s one you can take to the 
ball game: 


W@ Mix one 3-ounce package cream cheese with | table- 
spoon milk, 2 tablespoons minced onion, 1 small clove 
garlic, crushed, 2 tablespoons minced green pepper, 14 
cup chopped pitted ripe olives and one 6!4-ounce can 
chunk-style tuna, drained. Mix and chill. Makes plenty 
for many. 


1% There are more ways to serve chicken than there are 
stars in a summer sky. Here’s the newest: Dust a young 
and noble chicken, cut up for frying, with the following: 
1% teaspoons ‘salt, 1’ teaspoon pepper, | teaspoon 
paprika, 14 teaspoon sage, | teaspoon poultry seasoning 
and 1% teaspoon marjoram. Roll in flour and fry as 
usual. Hot to the table. Cold to the picnic basket. 


3} Something different in the tall-cool-and-frosty de- 
partment: Mix 74 cup orange juice, 2 tablespoons lemon 
juice, 13 cup mashed banana, 4 cup sugar and 1/4 cups 
water. Pour into refrigerator tray. Freeze to the mushy 
stage. 


20 Now put good big spoonfuls in tall glasses and fill 
with lemonade made by diluting 1 can of the frozen con- 
centrate with ginger ale instead of water. 


28 When the freezer trays aren’t busy making ice or the 
above, make a delectable chocolate mousse this way: 


That ever drank the amber shower; 
Rose, thou art the fondest child 
Of dimpled Spring, the wood-nymph wild. 


Rose, thou art the sweetest flower 


—Tuomas Moore. a 


aset hamper — 






22 Melt a 7-ounce package semisweet chocolate in 
double boiler. Add % cup hot water. Stir till smooth. 
Beat 6 egg yolks as thick as whipped cream. Stir in the - 
chocolate. Beat the whites; add 14 cup sugar gradually. 
Keep beating, my girl. Add 1 teaspoon vanilla, 4% tea- 
spoon cinnamon and a pinch of salt. Stir in chocolate. 
mixture and | cup heavy cream, whipped. Pour into 2 _ 
trays and freeze until mixture is frozen 14” from the — 
edge. Turn into a bowl and stir gently. Return to trays — 
and freeze firm. 


233 You wouldn’t bake rolls this hot, humid weather — 
even if J told you to, but I’ll bet you would open a 
package of the unbaked cinnamon rolls, lay them out in 

a pan, spread with jam and bake them while the bacon 
sizzles. 


24 On the premise that a salad is only as good as its © 
dressing, you'll like this one, or I’ll eat my words: 


25 Put in the electric blender 34 cup salad oil, 14 cup — 
vinegar, | teaspoon salt, black pepper to taste, 1 tea- 

spoon prepared horse-radish, 1 teaspoon paprika, 1 tea- 
spoon dry mustard, 1% teaspoon sugar, | small clove 

garlic, crushed, 1 fresh tomato, peeled, 14 small onion, — 
144 medium peeled avocado, 144 cucumber, peeled and | 
diced. Buzz till smooth. No blender? Chop vegetables — 
very fine and mash the avocado. : 


26 Peaches are ripe. So are pears. Get them together in 
a fruit-cocktail conserve for next winter’s breakfast 
toast. Read on for the receipt. 


27 To % cup orange juice and 14 cup lemon juice 
add 1 cup each chopped fresh peeled peaches, peeled 
pears, canned crushed pineapple, and 14 cup mara- 
schino cherries, quartered. Add 5 cups sugar. Let stand 

1 hour. Bring to boil. Boil hard 1 minute. Add 14 cup | 
liquid pectin. Remove from heat. Stir 5 minutes and 
pour into sterilized jelly glasses. Seal. 


28% Pineapple yellow is the fashion color this summer, 
so I might as well be in the swim with a new pineapple 
dessert. Pineapple Aloha, I call it—a good good-by to 
a light summer dinner. 


29 Bring | can pineapple-pie filling to a boil. Stir until 
clear. Remove from heat. Stir in 16 marshmallows cut 
into fourths with scissors. Cool. Fold in % cup heavy . 
cream, whipped. Spoon into sherbet glasses. Chill. Top 
with sliced peaches and toasted slivered almonds. 


330 For the outdoor baked-potato-and-steak dinner, 
add a few roasted onions to the menu. Soak onions in 
cold water about 40 minutes. Roast over hot coals until 
tender. This is Maine style, but why keep it a secret 
from others? 


el ete enone al A 


2b August—the month of lazy days, drowsy days, hot 
days. Keep cool if you can. A chair under the maple 
tree—and a tall glass of lemonade—that’s for me, and 
for you, too, I hope. Your ANNIE. 











ew exciting way to 
cook with onions— 


SOUP 


by ANNE MARSHALL $1Pirector Home Economics, 


Campbell Soup Company 


Any time you cook with onions—that’s when Campbell’s 
Onion Soup will save you work and add new flavor! 

For here’s an onion sauce that’s always ready. It’s 
beef stock and onions, simmered and seasoned for you— 
~~ * perfect to use in cooking pot roast for real onion flavor. 
just as delicious with hamburgers or meat loaf. 

Why bother peeling onions and blending a sauce—when Campbell’s Onion 
is such a nice thing to add to your favorite recipe? 


}¥Y-DAY BURGERS. Brown | |b. ground beef ina heavy skillet, stirring to separate 

particles. Sprinkle 2 tablespoons of flour over meat; stir until well mixed with 
, Add 1 can Campbell’s Onion Soup; cook until thoroughly heated and slightly 
ened. Enough “‘filling” for 8 buns; garnish with pickle relish if desired. 


SS STEAK. Pound about 44 cup flour into 1!4 pounds round steak. Brown both 
in shortening in heavy skillet. Pour in ] can Campbell's Onion Soup (add 72 cup 
eream, if you like). Cover; cook over low heat about 1 hour or until meat is 
r. 6 servings. 





RICE PARISIAN. Brown lightly ’2 cup uncooked rice and % cup sliced cooked 
mushrooms (4-oz. can, drained) in 2 tbs. butter or margarine. Stir in 1 can 
Campbell’s Onion Soup and /% soup can water. Cover; cook over low heat about 25 
minutes until rice is tender. 4 servings. 
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Make a better onion sauce with . sqy 


MADE WITH BEEF STOO 






CHICKEN WITH THICK ONION GRAVY. Cut into pieces 1 roasting chicken 
(about 3'% pounds, ready to cook); dust with flour and brown well in 14 cup shortening. 
Add | can Campbell’s Onion Soup; cover and cook over low heat about 1 hour. Remove 
chicken; cook sauce a few minutes to thicken, if desired. 6 servings. 
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Something new at your door, too? 





New milk convenience is now at your finger Ips! Pick up four quarts of milk as easily as two...in these 


— 


-ure-Pak half-gallon disposable cartons. Save so much space in your refrigerator! Two-thirds of all milk 
sold in larger than it containers is now in these modern cartons. Stop bottle washing forever! | 
( Western Union Operator 25 2s of dairies offering home delivery of milk in Pure-Pak. 
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“} ain’t going to get up today,’ Gertrude 
Jbming through the hall door into the 
. “She says she ain’t sick, just tired to 
e and wants to lay awhile.” 


ning. “Here,”’ she said, “‘you finish this, 
7 It’s all done but the back half of the 


dhurried into the bedroom, once the din- 
om, where old Mrs. Troon lay in the 


ttress, the two best pillows in the house 
er shoulders. The barrel was still her 
> table, but Linnea had made a gathered 
if green calico for it that hung to the 
nnd there were other attempts at beau- 
mn. 
he wall was a tiny mirror, an empty 
broom case dangling from a silk cord, 
picture given to Ingeborg by one of the 
she worked for. This was only lent for 
ornment of Mrs. Troon’s chamber, as 
rg was a great one to hang onto any- 
hether she liked or had need of it or 
was an enlarged photograph in sepia 
fa building called the Parthenon (so it 
ered in white ink at the bottom) that 
sen let go to rack and ruin. For some 
only to herself, it reminded Mrs. 
of a barn raising in her childhood, when 
neighbors in Fairbury, Jefferson County, 
ska, got together and put up a barn fora 
ho had been burned out. It put Mrs. 
in mind of all this, and other things, did 
mbling Parthenon, so it was hung 
she could look at it whenever she 
hat’s all this?’’ Linnea said cheerfully. 
g in bed on such a morning.” She 
1 across and lifted the blind a little. 
it’s so pretty outside, it’s ready to bust 
on.”” ; 

at’s June for you,’”’ Mrs. Troon said 
1 sigh. ““Must be going on for twelve 
kK, ain’t it?”’ 

larter to,’’ Linnea said, her eyes straying 
breakfast tray on the barrel top, the cup 
nly a sip or two of coffee drunk out of it, 
touched bowl of corn-meal mush. “I 
it I was going to have company while I 
the clothes for the wedding tomorrow. 
xt me spoiled. When you ain’t out therein 
hair by the stove, I really get to missing 
y you?”’ the old lady said, not looking at 
Will you, do you think?” 

nen you get better and run back off up to 
‘) I should say so.”’ 

men I ain’t here no more,’ Mrs. Troon 


trude stuck her head in the door. “Shall 
a pillowcase or what? I’m all done with 
Bsa” 

, ll iron,’’ Linnea said. “‘After we eat 
, | want you to run over to Mrs. Lily- 
and ask if there’s anything she wants us 
or tomorrow. You're going to come out 
tt with us, ain’t you, Mrs. Troon?” 

tell you how I feel, Linnea,”’ the old 
aid. ‘I feel like a old mangy dog that 
has got so no-account it won’t move a 
ven if it gets stepped on.” 


you hurt anywhere?’’ Linnea’s eyes 
oncerned as she came to the side of the 
take up a scrawny wrist and lay gentle 
} on the old lady’s pulse. She counted, 
her breath. “Why, you got a lovely 
* she said, smiling. ‘‘Just simply lovely.” 
ve 1?” Mrs. Troon said, brightening 
shat. 
hink you snuck away and danced all 
out to the Salt Air Pavilion or some- 
, and today you’re just not worth two 
and want to lay here mooning about 
ne you had. Well, you lay here some 
” Linnea said, ‘‘and maybe take a little 
nd after a while I'll bring you in some 


k in the kitchen, with the door shut, the 
on briefed on soft-pedaling noise both in- 
he house and out while Mrs. Troon 
| be lying sick, Linnea finished the iron- 
lickly and soon the light dresses, petti- 


lees’ extra bed, propped on the girls’: 
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coats and Rudie’s stiff blouse were hanging up, 
all ready for Mrs. Lilygren’s wedding. Then, 
being left alone, Linnea sat down and cried, 
for the world, and man, and a few other things 
besides. 


Gertrude skipped down the back steps, 
mamma’s admonition not to outstay her wel- 
come ringing in her ears, and fled across their 
own yard and through the ruby-strung currant 
bushes into Mrs. Lilygren’s. She hastened onto 
the back porch and had lifted her hand to 
knock when she heard a man’s voice. If Mrs. 
Lilygren had company, perhaps she had better 
turn back, but while she was deciding, the 
back door was opened wide and Mrs. Lilygren 
said, “‘I thought I heard somebody come up on 
the porch. Come in, Gertrude, come in.”’ So 
eager was she to have her young neighbor en- 
ter that she reached out and caught her by the 
shoulder. “How is your mamma?” she asked 
breathlessly. 


Fine.” Gertrude said. ‘‘She sent me over to 
ask if there ain’t something we can do, for 
the—the wedding tomorrow.” 

It was not easy to say this aloud, for Mrs. 
Lilygren’s visitor was her divorced husband. 
Old Mr. Lilygren sat stiffly by the table with a 
long narrow package on his knees. 

“Not a thing,” Mrs. Lilygren said, taking a 
chair herself, the very edge of one. “I’ve got 
the cake all baked and everything’s done.”’ 

Silence fell, and Gertrude thought of the 
wedding dress she was hoping to be shown, but 
it did not seem proper to mention it at this 
time, in front of such company. However, 
there it was, hanging against the wall by the 
bedroom door. She looked a question at Mrs. 
Lilygren and the lady faintly nodded. So that 
was the wedding dress the bride-to-be had 
been making in secret the past month. Too bad 
it was such a dull gray—it did not seem very 
bridelike. No stiffening, no ruching, no sash, 
just that measly little white lace collar. Not for 
worlds would Gertrude have shown her dis- 
appointment so she smiled broadly, as though 
to say, ““My, what a pretty wedding dress,” 
but she did not think so. What was the use of 
being a bride if a person couldn’t dress fancier 
than that? 

“Send her home,”’ Mr. Lilygren said sud- 
denly, looking at Gertrude. 

“T certainly will not,’ Mrs. Lilygren said. 
“This is my house.” 

“T know it.”” Mr. Lilygren threw back his 
head and laughed. ‘“‘And so does somebody 
else, not to mention any names! That young 
whippersnapper of a Dahlquist is marrying 
you for it, and you ain’t got sense enough to 
see it. How you can look decent people in the 
face ——” 

“T got to go anyway,” Gertrude said, rising 
hastily. ““Mamma told me not to stay very 
long.” 

‘“You set down,” Mrs. Lilygren ordered ina 
way very unlike herself. ‘““Set down.” 

“Twenty-two years old—and you’re going 
on forty-two,’ Mr. Lilygren said. ““Ask your- 
self what he can see in you ——” 

“T have,”’ Mrs. Lilygren said, blushing and 
paling by turns. ‘‘But asking ain’t answering. I 
don’t know.” And I don’t care, she added with 
what might have sounded like defiance if 
spoken so that it could have been heard, just so 
long as he sees something. 

‘‘Ask yourself what God will say when He 
looks down tomorrow morning ——”’ 

‘Afternoon,’ Gertrude amended for him. 

He cast her a baleful look. ‘‘——— and sees 
you prancing up, a old woman like you, to 
take a young whippersnapper like him in the 
bounds of matrimony. Ask yourself what He 
will say.” 

Mrs. Lilygren got off her inch of chair and 
stood up. “I asked you in,” she said, “because 
you said you came as a friend, in a friendly 
spirit. But if you are going to get mean, why, 
then, I’ll have to ask you to leave.” 

The neck of Mr. Lilygren and his heavy face 
turned a shade redder, as a plum goes from red 
to purple in moments under a scorching sun. 
“I came in a friendly spirit,”’ he said. ‘““Didn’t I 
say so? Here,” he said, “I brought you a wed- 


ding present.”” He took up the package on his 
knees and held it out to her. “Here. Come and 
take it.” 

Mrs. Lilygren took a step toward him. 
“What is it?” she said. 

He got up and handed it to her. “‘It’s yours. 
Why don’t you open it and see?” 

Mrs. Lilygren began to fumble with the 
knots too unhandily to make much progress 
and Mr. Lilygren snatched it back. Deftly he 
slipped off the loops of string, unwound the 
crisp paper and held the present up. 


“A scissors,” Gertrude breathed. Not even’ 


papa had a larger pair. 
“Shears,” Mrs. Lilygren said, dumfounded. 
Mr. Lilygren fitted his thick fingers into the 
handles and worked the long bright blades to- 
gether with a sharp click, click. ““Your eyes 


IN MEMORY OF 
AUGUSTA HALL 


By DONALD HALL 


We who waited on her bed 
Keep the joking words she said, 
And our love preserves intact 
Word and photograph and fact. 


Gathered every year, we may, 

Christmas and Thanksgiving 
Day, 

Resurrect familial dead 

With the breaking of our bread. 


Men retain the image of 
Persons whom they deeply love, 
And until we die like her 

For a while she will endure. 


When we die her life will be 
Dead to human memory, 

But her courage and her wit 
First survive her death a bit. 


deceive you,” he said. “‘Did you say scissors? 
Take another look, dear sister in the Gospel. 
For I hold in my hand’’—he held it up, still 
working the blades—“‘virtue, my sister.” 

‘‘What did you say?” 

“You heard me, sister. Sometimes,’ Mr. 
Lilygren said, coming forward, ‘‘a woman will 
get puffed up and stiff-necked with heathen 
pride because her hair touches her shoetops. 
Sometimes she gets so swollen with heathen 
pride that she thinks she could turn the tables 
and tempt the serpent, instead of him tempting 
her, that caused the downfall of man. She is a 
woman, of all things most vile and contempti- 
ble, but instead of hanging her head in shame, 
she gets uppity ——” 

“Get out of here!’ Mrs. Lilygren was back- 
ing in the wrong direction, away from the out- 
side door. Gertrude, close by it now, wanted to 
call and tell her, This way, Mrs. Lilygren. This 
way / but her mouth was too dry to peep. 

““A woman that of her despisable womanli- 
ness is stiff-necked with heathen pride, sister,”’ 
Mr. Lilygren went on, advancing step by step 
with the clicking scissors, “‘lacks something, as 
the peacock hath not the feet of beauty, as the 
sunflower hath not the smell of sweetness 7 

“You get out of here!” 

£ and what lacks she, do you think, 








sister?” 

“Go away!” 

‘“‘Why, virtue, sister, that the Lord loveth. 
And that I have brought you out of the good- 
ness of my heart, and shall bestow upon you 
with these shears. Take down your hair, sister. 
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Take it down, and when I am done with you, 
you shall be shorn, be lovely, be full of virtue 
as the tree is full of blossoms. Take it down, 
sister, or I will tear it out by the roots! How 
will he love you then, the bridegroom, think 
you, with hacked hair like a jailbird, sister? 
But fear not. For all he loves you less, One will 
love you better and you shall be clad with vir- 
tue as the dove is wrapped in feathers. Take it 
down!” . 

“Otto Lilygren, if you dare ——” 

Gertrude let out a scream to the top of her 
voice. “Mamma! Mamma!’ She tore out 
through the screen door, still screaming, and it 
banged behind her. She was down the steps, 
yelling bloody murder, when it came to her 
that she was a coward, a deserter, leaving poor 
Mrs. Lilygren to her fate without lifting a finger 
to help her—“Mamma! Mamma!’’—so she 
grabbed up a rock from the edge of the path 
and darted back up the stairs. 

When they got there, in seconds—mamma 
with blue lips and a pair of the: most frightened 
eyes ever seen in a civilized community (she 
thought Gertrude was being torn limb from 
limb), Mr. Ryding, jolted out of his melan- 
choly, Aunt Myrtle with an apronful of apples 
she had been peeling for supper—Gertrude 
had not thrown her rock. She was neither in 
nor out of the door, and she was still hollering. 

They found Mrs. Lilygren in the corner by 
the stove waving the full teakettle of boiling 
water at Mr. Lilygren, who had maneuvered 
the table between him and her. He had a pair 
of scissors in his hand, but he dropped them 
and fled before they could figure out what was 
happening or shut Gertrude up so she could 
say. 

Aunt Myrtle said afterward, when Mr. Ryd- 
ing was not by to be wounded by it, that crazi- 
ness in the neighborhood must be catching. 
First Mrs. Ryding, and then Mr. Lilygren. No 
telling who it would strike next. But Linnea 
did not think so. All that was the matter with 
him, she said, was that he needed to go on a 
mission and preach the Gospel. “‘He’s just 
boiled over,’ she said, “‘like a kettle, with re- 
ligion, and he needs to let off a little steam.” 
Aunt Myrtle said she would send her hus- 
band—she called Mr. Parmalee “my husband” 
every chance she got—over to see Bishop 
Birdsey that very night to suggest it. After 
that, it wouldn’t take long for the call to come. 
(it didn’t, and soon Mr. Lilygren was on his 
way to England, where he made more converts 
in Nottinghamshire and someplace else than 
ever were made before.) 


It could not have been written up in the pa- 
pers as a large wedding reception, but it was 
large enough to fill to overflowing the parlor 
where kitchen chairs borrowed from the neigh- 
borhood and all the chairs in the Lilygren 
household were arranged so close upon one 
another, in a circle, that the guests almost had 
to clamber up over the backs to take their 
seats. Invited for seven o’clock in the evening, 
they arrived in a body—Linnea and her family, 
Ingeborg and hers, Mr. and Mrs. Flewwellen, 
Mrs. Cromie with her father, and Mr. Ryding, 
looking so like a widower that nobody could 
have told the difference. 


Mss DEATHERAGE, asked out of gratitude for 
the various small carpentry jobs she had 
thrown young Nephi’s way in the past few 
months, came a little late. Her arrival caused a 
polite flurry as this was the first time since she 
had settled in the old Tyrrel cottage on Fourth 
North that she had ever “‘mixed’’ with the 
neighbors. She was wearing a dress of amethyst 
silk poplin, and filigreed earrings of great size. 

Linnea studied Miss Deatherage from time 
to time. For all her prettiness and pink cheeks, 
she looked remarkably peaked now, some- 
thing like a consumptive. How thin she was, 
and her eyes twice the size of other people’s. 
I ought to visit her, Linnea thought regret- 
fully. We'd all ought, but a person never knows 
if she ain’t got company that would fall over 
dead if they was butted in on. ... She don’ t want 
company like us, and yet she looks lonesome 
and worried and not very well. It must not be no 
snap to depend on a old coot in his seventies and 














riya to see...fun Toes . 
Spanish Green 
Olives! 


wonderful with 
cream cheese... 


or wrapped 
in bacon! 





not know what minute the money's going to stop 
and you Il be left high and dry. It must not be. It 
came to her suddenly: Maybe Miss Deatherage 
is in love with Professor Arthur Prince—maybe 
that’s what’s wrong with her. With her music 
teacher. She tried to see in the lady’s thin face, 
kindly and sympathetically, if she was. But it 
was hard to read there anything except beauty 
that would, sooner or later, fall away like 
leaves. 

After the bride, recovered from her fright of 
yesterday but still giving a convulsive start if 
somebody touched her on the arm, in her so- 
ber frock, and the bridegroom, red enough in 
the face to start a bonfire by, had been greeted, 
complimented on their appearances and con- 
gratulated, some of the young people began to 
slip away to the narrow front porch, alive with 
moonlit roses, there to while away the time till 
the call, ‘“‘Refreshments!”’ should come and 
they could leap from the steps and slide down 
off the railings and charge back inside. 

The marriage had been performed that 
afternoon in the Endowment House, so all 
that had to be done now was celebrate. It did 
not seem very easy at first. Mr. Parmalee, after 
crossing his legs twice, first the right leg over 
the left and then the left over the right, told a 
joke, beginning ‘“That reminds me.”’ Then Mr. 
Ryding, rising above his sorrow, performed a 
trick with his handkerchief. 

By whose request no one knew, Nephi now 
made his way, looking as if he would rather be 
dead and buried, to the middle of the floor, 
and played Juanita on the boarders’ mandolin. 
Amidst applause, Nephi handed the instru- 
ment to his young stepfather, and Mr. Gustave 
Dahlquist played and sang Helping Katie O’er 
the Brook. This was encored, and he favored 
the company with a selection, Down By the 
Rustic Gate. 

The new Mrs. Dahlquist and her daughter 
Ivy had been busy in the meanwhile behind the 
shut kitchen door, and the smell of coffee had 
slipped like a genie through the keyhole, a rich, 
invisible presence. The children were to have 
lemonade, made with as cold water as could 
be pumped. The call, ““Refreshments!’’ came, 
not unaccompanied by some physical danger, 
for all the chairs in the parlor had to be un- 
wedged and carried into the kitchen and there 
placed with much scraping, rasping and bang- 
ing around the table drawn out to the length of 
some twelve feet, covered with two tablecloths 
and set with twenty places. Those from the 
porch charged in only to have to charge right 
out again, shooed by their respective parents, 
as there was not room for all. Eventually, how- 
ever, they, too, partook of the repast, faring 
the same as their more fortunate elders except 
in One respect—the boloney sandwiches were 
all gone. 


Linnea took up the lamp and went softly 
into the room where Mrs. Troon slept. The last 
sponging, back rub and change of linens had 
tired her and she lay like a stone. Small to start 
with, after three weeks of sickness she was of a 
size that could be lifted like a baby, and a 
transparency to see through, nearly. Without 
stirring, the old lady opened her eyes. ‘““Who is 
it?”’ she whimpered. 


I T’s me,” Linnea said. She set the lamp 
down and took up the bottle of medicine Doc- 
tor Fondoble had left, uncorked it and poured 
out a teaspoonful. “Here,” she said, slipping 
her arm under the old lady’s head and lifting 
it. ““Here’s your nice medicine.’” Gently she 
forced the tip of the spoon into the shriveled 
mouth, raised the handle and watched the 
dark liquid trickle in. ‘There. Do you want a 
drink, to take the taste out?” 

Mrs. Troon shook her head. “It ain’t so 
bad.” 

Linnea pulled the old Boston rocker close to 
the window, letting the blind run up, and 
watched the show that was just then starting in 
the sky, summer lightning in jabs and flashes 
that could be read like letters, z, v, y, z of the 
alphabet, sizzling as white-hot pokers plunged 
into water but far enough away so there was 
no thunder. 

““They been here today?” Mrs. Troon asked, 
her eyes shut. 

Linnea turned her head and looked at her. 
“No,” she said. ““You don’t need to worry. 
They never will come.” 

































































LADIES” HOM| 
{ 
“They” meant a marching squac 
authorities, incensed and retaliatii 
the woman who had used their hol 
to perpetrate the crime of sealing h 
over to two different men in heay 
riage. Mrs. Troon had begun to ima 
with great vividness, as a child in 
sees plainly the ghosts with stove 
coming out of the clothespress. E 
and every night for the past two we 
nea had had to reassure her, fi 
felony was undiscovered, and 
she was not the object of a widesprez 
Mrs. Troon started up. ““What’s th 
lights?’’ she said fearfully. 
Linnea got up and went over to 
“It’s the heat,” shesaid. ““Causesitto 
It ain’t nothing to be scared of.’* She 
ened the bedclothes and smoothed t 
“First thing you know, itll rain 
everything’ll cool off and feel lovely,’ 


A, two in the morning, when the ¢ 
began, Linnea opened the windows \ 
breathed deeply. The sleep which ha 
ened to overcome her vanished in 
ness that stole in to rout the stale wa 
She pulled her sleeves down and butto 
cuffs that had been turned back, for 
warmth now necessary, and, taking the 
album off the chest, settled down 
rocker, beginning to turn the stiff a 
leaves. Long since, Mrs. Troon had tak 
through it, introducing each picture. H 
the two cousins, their arms twined arol 
other’s waists—Mrs. Troon herself 
girl, and . . . what was the other one 
Cora, that never married, that never 
losing her beau. 

Linnea looked intently at the 
Younger than Bertha, prettier than 
of baby chicks, the one on the ri 
Rhoda Troon. 

That was her, and this was her. 

There’s some special reason, Linne 
herself. But I ain't going to bat my hea 
a stone wall trying to find out. Grief gt 
her breastbone and she put a har 
middle of her chest. That's the har 
about being somebody on earth t 
around on two legs. You get to thinki: 
life and death, and you want to keep: 
upwardsandsaying to the Lord,‘ What's 
What's the big idea?’ She looked at 
ture of the fresh-faced girl and the 
old woman again. Suppose He answet 
she thought. Suppose He did? Ma@ 
couldn’t make heads nor tails of what 
trying to explain. : 

She shut the album, began to r 
meditate dreamily on the matter ¢ 
Troon and her husbands. What a stran 
peculiar thing she had done, to be cc 
twice and go through two separate 
ceremonies in two different temples u1 
different names, so that when she 
heaven she would be married not only 
man she needed but to the man who 
her! I hope she gets by with it, she tk 
letting herself drift along (as she did ni 
day of the week) with the idea of her ck 
own particular beyond. I hope it works. |} 
lot of people be surprised when it gets wh 
around ? And mad ? They Il get up a deleg 
maybe, and come before the throne, an 
will start the speeches and the ranting— 
fair to us men for a woman to have mor 
husband, it ain’t legal, it shouldn't be alle 
You ain’t going to allow such a thing, at 
blessed Lord? Are you?” And He'll liste 
will—her own face bore the gently teasing 
she pictured on His—and then He'll say, 
listen, boys, she put one over—you want 
member the ladies ain’t had it so easy, but 
one that’s put one over—and you boys 
might as well be good sports about it, becé 
because ——” 

She was closer to slumber than she k 
for when Mrs. Troon called her she g 
start and the album slid out of her la) 
groped for it and got out of the chair, la 
it on the seat. 

“Something I can get you, Mrs. Troe 
she said. 

“TI want my teeth,’ the old lady sai 
want to set up. I feel better. I’m goingt 
up tomorrow!’’ She looked the same 
worse, except for her eyes—the expressio 
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++ rather, which was the same as always, 


k the cup off the barrel and lifted out 
er set and handed it to Mrs. Troon, who 
ing to sit up. Then she gave her the 


. Troon sat then, and Linnea stood look- 
- pwn at her questioningly. 

‘verything I got is yours, Linnea,’”’ Mrs. 
said. She glanced across at the cigar box 


[2nty times Linnea had wanted to ask 
to notify in case of death, and questions 
ing the funeral, place of burial, and 
etails, but she could not force the 
over her lips. Now she asked, “Ain’t 
omebody I could have Gertrude write 
say you’re sick?” 
. Troon shook her head. “They’re 
ll dead and gone and the ones that’s 
», I’ve lost track of, you might say.” 
‘ow about in Fairbury, Jefferson County ? 
there someone there?” 
body I know of. Pa sold the place long 
js he died. I wouldn’t be surprised but 
it’s tore down.” r 
‘ell, how about ——” Linnea began. 
ye told you about everything that ever 
ned to me, right down the line,’’ Mrs. 
isaid carefully, stopping between phrases 
w her breath, “when we was having 
lks. But there was things, the foolishest 
, that stick like a burr—like once 1 
opped for what seemed a very long time, 
ing, as though adding up a column of 
s in her head. “Like once,’’ she said, 
a monkey in a show, did all kinds of 
, could even play a 
ion, like. Everybody 
but me. I turned 
ck and walked away. 
of the monkey’s 
;. There ain’t nothing 
r on earth than a 
ey’s hands, except 
e’s. People’s hands is 
addest thing about ’em. The saddest 
in the world.’’ She stopped again. “‘I 
never figured out why. Have you?” 
re they?’ Linnea said, looking at her 
aands curiously. 
ow I'll tell you the next thing,’ Mrs. 
1 said. “This is something else.” 
ll right, tell me.”’ 
nis is about something I’d do. I was little, 
summer, and the berries had to be 
d. They’d roust me out early, while it was 
ark almost. I was proud of what pa said, 
1obody picked cleaner than me, for he 
t one to hand out praise right and left. 
hen my breakfast’d start to kind of wear 
id first thing I knowed I’d be eating a 
now and again. Finicky, you bet, only 
ggest and ripest, or the ones—I’ll tell you 
hing—the ones a bird had took a bite 
f! I'd be glad with one of them, like a 
n’s glad when they find a four-leaf clover. 
s one of my own notions. Ain’t told a 
soul that, ever before. Seemed like there 
something connected with a bird-bit 
like your wish was coming true, some- 
to do with magic. Awful foolish.”’ 
Je seen "em many a time,’’ Linnea said 
. “T’ve ate em, too, not thinking what 
hought. But there may be something 





in miracles. 


§. TROON thought a long time now. 

ven will have to go some, won’t it, 

h, to hold a candle to a lot of stuff, 
it?”’ She blinked, chewing nothing. 
I'd get lonesome for pretty near any- 
Dog fennel, pretty near.” 

e too.” 

indling, for instance.’ 

ove kindling?” 

litting a handful out on the chopping 

, when you got to build a fire and start 

r. In the midst of fall, blue, like it is, 

1¢ leaves sailing by. That there’s a pleas- 

Ww. If it’s full of pitch, but the pitch has 

ened so it don’t run. You split it, and 

now it’s going to blaze right up when 

ght a match to it, and even if the rest of 

»vewood’s wet and mossy, it won’t make 
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The happy do not believe 
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no difference. Your fire’ll burn like a charm. 
Take such a thing as that. Take te 

She paused so long that Linnea asked 
gently, ““What, Mrs. Troon?”’ 

“There ain’t any end, is there, to what a 
person could name in the old world?” 

“The pleasures, you mean. The things. 
Everything.” 





Mis. TROON nodded. Now she was silent 
and began to edge downward into the bed. 
Linnea got up and helped her, removing one 
pillow from under her head and tucking the 
bedclothes in around her. “I tell you, it'll have 
to go some, won’t it?” Mrs. Troon whispered 
as she closed her eyes. “To hold a candle?” 

I should of made her take her teeth out, Lin- 
nea said to herself some minutes later. Next 
time she wakes up, I will. She debated whether 
or not she should go to bed, as this brighten- 
ing of her patient might mean that she had 
turned the corner and was on the road to 
recovery, but after looking at her she decided 
to stay up awhile, so she settled herself again 
in the rocking chair. She took the album in her 
lap again, but this time did not open it, only 
sat quietly rocking while she thought over 
their recent conversation. But it wasn’t a 
conversation so much as something else, a 
kind of testament, perhaps, or statement of 
conclusion, that Mrs. Troon had wanted to 
make, as though to say, ‘Add everything to- 
gether of my long and eventful life and the 
answer is—I wept for the clever, sad, primatal 
fact of the hand, I fed upon berries bitten by 
a bird, I split a handful of kindling streaked 
with hard amber. And that is all.”’ 

She woke in a beam of early sunlight, stiff- 
necked and chilled. “Mrs. Troon?” Very 
quietly and slowly she got up and walked over 
to the bed. 

Mrs. Troon had been 
dead an hour or more, for 
she was cold even to the 
cold finger tips that touched 
her. Singular she seemed, 
as seem the dead, as that 
fabulous dove of which 
it is written, ““No one could 
frame another such dove, to meet it in the 
air.”” 


—GOETHE 


Mamma told them, one by one, as they 
came straggling into the kitchen, that Mrs. 
Troon had died peacefully in the night. The 
door that led to her room was shut, and they 
looked at it from time to time while they ate 
their breakfasts without banging the cutlery, 
or reaching, but requesting in whispers that 
things be passed. The girls sniveled into their 
handkerchiefs a good deal—except Myra, 
who only looked dismayed—but Rudie, as 
suited his age, was manful about it. 

Mamma sent Stellie for Ingeborg, who 
came at once. They had coffee and the story 
was softly told of Mrs. Troon’s last night, un- 
eventful as it was, and her last words (con- 
sidered as delirious by Ingeborg, but thought 
of for long after by Gertrude, in place of a 
poem). Then Linnea and Ingeborg went into 
the darkened room where the dead woman lay, 
and with great gentleness did what had to be 
done for her. After that, they set the room 
to rights and pulled the blinds clear to the 
bottom, leaving only the window with mos- 
quito netting over it open. 

“Now,” Ingeborg said reproachfully, “how 
about it?” 

Linnea knew what she meant, so she smiled. 
“You don’t have to worry,”’ she said. “‘Mrs. 
Troon left me everything.” 

Ingeborg looked eloquently at the carpet- 
bag in the corner, the greenish-black umbrella 
hanging by its long crook above it, the few 
shabby garments on hooks on the back of the 
door, but did not speak. 

Linnea went over to the chest and took up 
the cigar box. ‘“‘She left me everything,”’ she 
repeated, and untied the soiled blue ribbon, 
opening the lid. “Oh,” she gasped, her eyes 
widening. ““Come look.” 

Expecting no less than that it was full of 
gems, the diamond, pearl, ruby and opal, 
Ingeborg ran the few steps over and looked 
for a long instant. ‘““Gold pieces,”’ she said in 
disappoinment. 

“Twenty-dollar gold pieces! So you see, 
you was all wrong about Mrs. Troon.” 


















Deviled Pineapple 
Sandwich ... cover | 
slices of bread with tH} 
plenty of smooth- | 
spreading Underwood Ii 
Deviled Ham. Top | 
with juicy pineapple i! 
slice and broil. Under- 
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Underwood Deviled Ham adds tempt- 
ing flavor... hearty eating enjoyment! 
It’s a‘‘must”’ for summer sandwiches, 
salads and snacks . . . wonderful for 
main dishes, too! That’s why it’s by 
far the leading brand, best for spreads, 
best for cooking. Buy Underwood 
Deviled Ham in the Family Size can 
and the Regular Size. 
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“The Three Musketeers”... and HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


EDICAL GUIDANCE, rest and weight con- 
M trol . . . these might well be called 
“the three musketeers” fighting high blood 
pressure. For when they work together... 
as “The Three Musketeers” did . . . they 
may help protect you against the less seri- 
ous type of this disorder, or prevent com- 
plications if you have it. This form of high 
blood ure, so-called “essential hyper- 
tension,” accounts for more than 90 
percent of all cases. 


Victims of hypertension are often indi- 
viduals of great drive who are inclined to 
push themselves beyond sensible limits. To 
lessen strain on the heart, a leisurely pace 
of living is desirable. 

Among other things, the doctor may 
recommend intervals of rest during the day 

. and he will perhaps recommend at 
least eight hours of rest every night. He 
will also urge patients to avoid situations 
which cause great tension, such as need- 
less arguments. 


In addition, he may suggest other things 
to relieve stress and worries that tend to 
keep blood pressure up. Mild exercise is 
not only usually permissible, but even 
encouraged. 


In fact, things that help divert the mind 
from daily troubles and keep the patient 
from becoming preoccupied with blood 
pressure levels can mean the difference be- 
tween living a useful or an unsatisfactory 
life. 

Weight control may be important, too, 
in relieving high blood pressure. Extra 
pounds are burdensome to the heart. Since 
the heart works harder when hypertension 
is present, weight loss naturally helps to 
lighten its load. 


Of course, the doctor’s help is needed. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Co, 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y, 


your booklet, 
Heart. 
Name 


Street 


Regular check-ups will enable him to dis- 
cover complications early . . . if any occur 

. and start treatment that may keep 
them under control. 


Today more can be done for high blood 
pressure than ever before. In selected cases, 
great improvement can often be obtained 
by special diets or surgery. 

Several new drugs are also used now 
which may lower blood pressure and re- 
lieve symptoms. No drugs, however, should 
ever be tried unless they are prescribed by 
a physician and taken under his supervision. 


If the doctor’s advice is followed and if 
the patient learns to lead a life of modera- 
tion in all things, high blood pressure can 
be successfully controlled in many cases. 
If neglected, it may cause serious damage 
to the heart, kidneys and brain. 


To detect this condition early, everyone 
should have periodic medical examinations. 
This precaution is especially necessary for 
those who are middle-aged and older, are 
overweight, or have a family history of the 
disease. When discovered early, hyperten- 
sion is usually easier to control. 


Many discoveries which have promise 
in the fight against hypertension have 
come from studies made by the Life In- 
surance Medical Research Fund. The 
Fund, supported by over 140 Life insur- 
ance companies, devotes its entire re- 
sources to research that may lead to better 
ways of preventing and curing heart and 
blood vessel diseases. 


Metropolitan’s booklet, Your Heart, 
gives many more facts to help you under- 
stand what high blood pressure is, what its 
symptoms are, and how it affects the heart 
and blood vessels. Just clip and mail the 
coupon below for your free copy. 


Please send me a copy of 
855-J, Your 





“How many, though?’’ Ingeborg could 
count six of them lying carelessly on two or 
three folded handkerchiefs. 

“Oh, lots, Ingeborg!’ Linnea shook the 
box, which rattled. ““See how heavy it is. It’s 
full. It’s absolutely full.” 

“Well, look, why don’t you?”’ Ingeborg gave 
a little cough. 

Linnea did, then . . . and saw buttons of all 
sizes, shapes and colors, a lifetime’s gleanings. 
They were what filled up the box and made it 
so heavy. 

“Buttons,” Ingeborg said. She put out a 
finger and stirred them sadly. 

“But there is these gold pieces,”’ Linnea said 
bravely, reaching down for the coins and 
bringing them out to look at them again. “Six 
times twenty makes eighty—a hundred—a 
hundred and twenty—and that’s a lot of 
money, Ingeborg.” 


Hine’ another one,” Ingeborg said, havy- 
ing raked it up. “But it ain’t a twenty. It’s only 
a five.’* She added it with something very like 
disdain to the little pile in Linnea’s palm. 

“Well,’’ Linnea said, “that’s over ten dol- 
lars a month. That’s plenty, for board, when 
you consider she didn’t eat enough to keep 
a a eS 

Ingeborg took the box out of the younger 
woman’s grasp, closed the lid firmly and put it 
back on the chest, beside the brooch. ““That’s 
gold,” she said, touching the small ornament. 
“That’s worth a little something.” 

“Oh, that,’ Linnea said, her eyes going to 
t. “That, I don’t consider mine. She never 
said, but I know she wants to be buried with 
ee 

Ingeborg took it up and looked at it with 
interest. ““Whose hair is these two little braids? 
Hers and her husband’s?”’ 

““Yes,”’ Linnea lied about the dark strand of 
Ed Troon’s hair, the light brown tress of 
Leonard Dotterer’s. ““Oh,”’ she exclaimed sud- 
denly. “‘She’s got to be buried!” 

“Of course she’s got to be buried,” Inge- 
borg said. 

Linnea looked at the gold pieces. “I don’t 
mean that,”’ she said. ‘I know she’s got to be 
buried. What I meant was ——” 

“The money’s got to go for the casket and 
the funeral and the burying ground, you mean. 
That don’t look much like ten dollars a month 
for fifteen months of board and keep, to me,” 
Ingeborg said. “But of course it may look 
different to you.” 

“It don’t matter,’ Linnea said. “Really it 
don’t, Ingeborg, and if I don’t care the slight- 
est bit, you shouldn’t care, because—because 
I never expected nothing.’ She began plan- 
ning. “I'll get the coffin from Mr. Ryding, and 
I'll get her a nice outfit of temple clothes, 
and ——”’ 

“Who’s going to pay the doctor, and the 
medicine?” 

“That can all come out of here. There’s 
plenty. Tomorrow I'll go up to the graveyard 
and see the sexton about ——*’ She stopped 
speaking abruptly, looked at the money in 
her hand. 

“What's the matter with you?’ Ingeborg 
asked. “‘Are they fake or something all of a 
sudden?” 

*“Nothing’s the matter,’* Linnea said, “‘only 
it just happened to dawn on me. Sigrid and 
me inherited the same amount of money, to 
the very penny. We're spending it the same 
way too. For burying ground. It’s peculiar, 
how her and me—she gets a hundred and a 
quarter, and I get a hundred and a quarter, 
and the circumstances happen to lay just right 
so that we both do the very same*thing!”” 

“Linnea.”* Ingeborg came up and stood be- 
side her. “You’re going to forgive Olaf, ain’t 
you? Ain’t you, sometime? For something 
that wasn’t his fault? I ain’t:much on the men, 
as you know and as I've said a thousand times, 
but this is one time when fair’s fair.”” 

“Nobody could forgive a man for that.” 
Linnea looked down at her hands, the left 
spread out, the right a fist, holding the golden 
money. 

“He never bought the grave plots. Sigrid did. 
And if you just consider 

“Me and mine laying all alone,’ Linnea 
said bitterly. ‘“‘Her and him side by side to- 
gether. Like that saying. ‘Me and my wife, my 
son John and his wife, us four and no more.’”’ 






























LADIES' HOME Joy 

A tap came at the door, and Stellie g 
wide eye to the crack in it. “Aunt 
coming across the back yard, and 
over to say her mamma will be 
soon.” She tried not to look at the 
covered thing on the bed, but her rour 
eye was drawn to it as toa magnet. _ 


“Now don’t let me forget to remind y 
take your picture home,”’ Linnea said, g 
ing to the Parthenon that stood upended 
the wall. “And then there’s this sheet, g 
covered bowl you sent the chicken noo¢ 
and the pie tin. Let me see, was ther 
thing else?” 

Ingeborg rocked comfortably i 
Troon’s chair, close to the stove. It 
weather for August—cool, and raining 
said, ““You didn’t happen to find a { 
nowhere among her things, did you? 

Linnea brought a chair up, too, 
stove and sat down. “‘No,” she said. “ 
this, though.”’ She reached in her pock 
pulled out a folded envelope. It was e1 
written across the front of it in child 
formed by an unsteady old hand w 
words, “All I got when I die, I want te 
Linnea Ecklund.” It was signed, “M 
Troon.” 

“That sounds like a regular will, don 

“It is a regular will. I found it in herd 
drawer.” 

Ingeborg sighed. ‘You spent all the hu 
and twenty-five dollars for her buryi 
the doctor, and more besides, of you 
money, or I miss my guess ——” 

Linnea shook her head. “I didn’t ha 
more besides.”” : 

‘‘____and you buried her in her broog 
wedding ring.” 

Linnea did not mention another 
ring she had found in a tiny pillbox. T 
had tied to a strip of ribbon and hung 
Mrs. Troon’s neck, under all the 
clothes, so that no one would gues 
there. 

“She was an awful nice old 
Linnea said. “Never anybody enjoye¢ 
told something like she did.” 

“How was it she happened to come 
Ingeborg eyed the coffeepot and — 
reached to pull it over upon the hotte: 






























Way. Mrs. Sterling’s sister recomm 
me. I guess she thought I had a nursing 
or something. Peterina, up in Ogde: 
Troon was staying across the street fro 
They got acquainted someway.” 

“Why don’t you write to ra 

“What for?” 

“Why, to find out something abou 
Troon—who she was and where she 
from.” i 

“I know where she come from. Omaha 
convert. She was born in Fairbury, 
County, Nebraska.” ] 

“No, what I mean is—maybe she real 
money. Maybe she really had property 
could of had. And if she did, you got 
envelope to prove that it’s all yours. Ma 
you'd go to work and find out all ab 
you'd find out you was rich.”” 7 

“Oh, no,”’ Linnea protested. She stared 
space a moment and then, dreamily, she 
up and went to the cupboard for cups é 
saucers. More dreamily, she cut more sli 
of coffee bread than they could ever eat. ! 
dreamily of all, she put the salt and pe 
shakers in the center of the table, 
thing in God’s world you need for cofi 

“Td find out if I was you,’ Ingebo 
“IT been thinking about it. Maybe there 
enough to buy a house—and furnish it — 

“Oh, no,”’ Linnea repeated, blinking agal 
the dream too bright to gaze on with 
naked eyes. 

“How do you know?” 

“T know, that’s all.”” 

“Tt sure wouldn’t hurt to find out, at Ie 
Write and find out.” 

“Who to?” 7 

“Why, to that Peterina, in Ogden, that® 
Mrs. Troon here in the first place.” 

Linnea looked down at her hands 2 
laughed. “Imagine. Me. With money. W 
a house. With a house all bought and 
for. I guess I'd go out of my head.” | 

“Well, you write to Peterina.”” 



































switching her braid back over her 


niirms so that she covered but one 
o/he territory she had before. Then, 
ache lamp out, she climbed into the 
and settled her head on the pillow. 


ig) bowl, was the letter Gertrude had 
seral false starts) laboriously written 
sterina Brylling, 123 East 4th South, 
ah. It was sealed, stamped and ready 
ir he morning. It inquired respectfully 
4 would please write and say what 

ight happen to know about Mrs. 


yi she did have money, Linnea thought. 
e did have property. Stranger things 
ave happened. And she willed every- 
tame, she really did. Suppose Mrs. 
‘is even discovered to have a fortune? 
ylive thousand dollars? Linnea began 
2verish and pushed the cover off her 
‘nneled shoulder. Let’s see, now, what 
rapidly she told herself the great 
‘of purchasable wonders as certain 
san take in a whole page of print at 
And then—and then I'd make up with 


ought so astonished her that she 
to a sitting position, the back of her 
inst the headboard, the better to 
it. Make up with Olaf!—when she 
hundreds of times in the past three 
hat she would die before she would 
e up with Olaf again! 

ppose she had money—a house— 
a new winter coat? Suppose it 
ut that Mrs. Troon really was a rich 
and Linnea, by the miracle of the 
as her sole and only heir? That made 
at proposition out of it altogether. 
d go up to Olaf’s shop (something 
esickness assailed her, so that she 
yoth hands to her breast), open the 
“Yoo-hoo,” walk in, meet Olaf 
through the door of the work- 
. That shone a different light on the 
Of course she could, and her pride 
r either. He would cry, possibly he 
y, man though he was. And she would 
The both of them would stand there 
and holding each other and kissing— 
1g. ““Olaf,’’ she would say, “the whole 
a different proposition altogether. 
oon left me a fortune and I got a 
d I feel like it’s very small and mean 
d at anybody about anything, includ- 
and Sigrid or, for that matter, the 
ident of the United States although 
Republican. Now, Olaf—about that 
it Sigrid bought ——” 

bout the grave plot? Well, money put 
nt on everything. If you didn’t know 
ry to turn beforehand, you sure did 
1 had some cold cash to draw on. 
new exactly what she would do and 
ed her hands together in the dark 
thought about it. She would buy a 
t, too, up in City Cemetery (close to 
on’s, for whom she must, by the way, 
nice marker put up the very first 
or fen graves, mind you, not a measly 
= whole family needed only eight— 
he could finagle it to have Olaf with 
ot with Sigrid, who would be turning 
her grave for sure if such a thing 
appen !—but a couple of extra spaces 
hurt anything, and better a plot or 
over than a plot or two missing, in 
family grew a little more. 


ould she work it, though, to have 
the last long night where morning 
ne till the millennium? She decided 
ure Out all the details for a while. /t’s 
said, she thought cheerfully, there’// 
f years between, people don’t die to- 
ind someway, somehow, it will all hap- 
ay it should. 

ee, the letter would go tomorrow. 
e days, so Peterina would have plenty 
) answer. Give it one more day—and 
Id come the news. A week from to- 
t Friday. Why, that was her birth- 
speculated on the possibilities of 
yme days before she went up to Olaf’s 
It next Friday being her birthday, 
excuse enough! 


Oh, when he came up home the first night, 
what a celebration they would have! She would 
roast a turkey, bake a Lady Baltimore cake, 
have loganberry punch, and a dozen oranges— 
just like Christmas. And what she would have 
to tell him! It was all very well to gossip with 
women, but to gossip with the man you dearly 
loved (after the kids were in bed and the house 
was quiet), tell him all the news, talk over 
everything—now, that was real, true, honest 
pleasure. 

Some evening, late, with the fire high and 
the lamp low, she would tell him the story of 
Mrs. Troon from beginning to end—tell only 
Olaf, in the whole world. Tell him about Mrs. 
Troon’s two husbands and how she had sealed 
herself to both of them, in heaven. She would 
ask him: 

“Did she get by with it, Olaf? Is she 
Mrs. Leonard Dotterer on one block [with the 
man who needed her so greatly], in heaven, 
and Mrs. Ed Troon [with the man she needed 
so] on another, going first to one and then 
to the other, as you go from Sigrid to me? Oh, 
I hope so,”’ she would say. ‘It would give me 
such a lot of satisfaction that a /ady could have 
a hand in polygamy for once, and not just the 
men.” Olaf would scratch his head and think, 
think it all over according to Scripture, decide 


NEXT MONTH 


Maxwell caught her by the arms 
underneath the elbows. “Don’t look 
at me like that,” he said. “There's 
no need to pretend where I’m con- 
cerned. .. . Youre mine. He’s not 
for you. You’re mine. You’re never 
to forget that, never!” 
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if she could have got by with it, conclude if it 
would work, and then he would say, ‘‘Well, 
I tell you, Linnea * They would talk it all 
over from a to z. 





They did not say to mamma why they wanted 
to make the rounds of the neighborhood— 
something Gertrude and Stellie had not done 
in a long time—but only said they wanted to 
take Myra for a nice walk in the blowing 
leaves, in the sunshiny weather. 

As the days went by while the Ecklund 
family waited for Peterina’s letter, it seemed 
more and more true that Mrs. Troon had been 
a very rich woman and only a matter of time 
until the great holdings they had inherited 
would come into their possession. Tomorrow 
(mamma’s birthday) it would be a whole week 
since the letter to Ogden was sent off, and 
surely the answer would come! 

Gertrude and Stellie did not confess it, but 
the truth was they could contain themselves no 
longer. They had to hint—barely hint, you 
understand, not spill the beans—that they 
were coming into money. Mamma was going 
to buy a house, going to furnish it! They had 
kept the secret for a week now, nearly, and 
what would be the harm of breathing the mer- 
est word to the neighbors that all, all, with 
them, was soon to change? 

Gertrude holding one of Myra’s hands, and 
Stellie the other, they started off, with her be- 
tween them, in her next-to-the-best dress. They 
were very glad that her eckzeema was gone 
away, except for a tiny patch on her neck un- 
der her right ear, for she was a great deal 
prettier baby sister to show off, especially 
now that she had such a nice head of hair. 


“Shall we start with Mrs. Lilygren?’’ Ger- 
trude said. “Or go the other way?” 

“Mrs. Dahlquist, you mean,” Stellie said. 
“Let’s start with her.” 

The happy bride of three months opened 
the door to their polite knock and invited 
them in. For some reason she was no longer 
pale, but red as a rose beneath her heavy hair. 
This was always, since her wedding, and not 
because at the moment she was taking two 
lemon pies from the very hot oven. She offered 
them a piece, but they were too mannerly to 
expect anybody to cut into a hot /emon pie 
(apple, gooseberry or mince was different) 
which had to cool, of course. They said no, 
thank you, firmly, and so well concealed their 
repining that she did not see it. 


M RS. DAHLQUIST Offered them chairs just as 
though they had been grown women, and took 
one herself. “‘Well, your mamma will be start- 
ing in to house clean, I suppose,”’ she said. 
“For conference. I’m going to start myself, on 
Monday.”’ 

Gertrude exchanged a bright glance with 
her sister and reached forward to lift up a lock 
of Myra’s hair and lay it down again a quarter 
of an inch farther to the right. “If we’re here,”’ 
she said. “If we ain’t moved by then.” 

“Moved!’’ Mrs. Dahlquist looked surprised. 
“Don’t tell me you’re going to move! Why, 
your mamma didn’t say one word about it. 
Where are you going to move to?” 

“We don’t know exactly, yet,’’ Stellie said. 
“We're going to buy a house, but we don’t 
know just where.”’ 

“My goodness,”’ Mrs. Dahlquist said. “I’ve 
got so used to your mamma, and to you kids, 
it’s just like if you come to me and said ——”’ 
She looked as if she might cry about it. 

“It depends on a few things,’’ Gertrude said 
comfortingly. “Our ship’s got to come in” — 
she used one of mamma’s favorite expres- 
sions—‘‘and’a few things like that.” 

Mrs. Dahlquist’s face cleared. ‘‘Well, in 
that case ——”’ she said. 

“Oh, it’s coming in, all right,’’ Stellie said. 
“For sure and certain. Maybe tomorrow. Or 
if not tomorrow, the day after.” 

“You girls ain’t trying to tease me, are 
you?” 

“Oh, no, Mrs. Dahlquist! We really mean 
it.’ They hardly dared to look at each other 
for fear they would burst right out laughing. 
“You see,” Gertrude added, ‘“‘mamma might, 
you see—we might—have a whole lot of money 
in the bank one of these days.” 

“My,” Mrs. Dahlquist said, “that'll tickle 
your mamma. I don’t know anybody I’d rather 
see come into something than her.” 

“We'll let you know all about it,’’ Stellie 
promised. 

The second time she inquired, Mrs. Dahl- 
quist would not take no for an answer, but 
cut two wedges of hot lemon pie and a very 
small one for Myra, and made her visitors 
partake of it. She confided that lemon pie 
was Mr. Dahlquist’s particular favorite, and 
after mentioning his name looked as if she 
would confide still more, but thought better of 
it. Her hazel eyes, not being informed in- 
stantly of the decision, kept on confiding de- 
tails of her love and happiness some moments 
longer. ‘‘He’s just like a big boy,” she said, 
“Mr. Dahlquist is.” 

“Would you like to be a whole lot older 
than your husband?’’ Gertrude asked, on the 
way over to the Parmalees’. 

Stellie considered the matter while she 
scuffed through the leaves. ““Well, you could 
boss more, maybe.”’ 

“Mrs. Dahlquist don’t want to boss!”’ 

“If I was littler than him, I would,”’ Stellie 
decided. “But if I was bigger, I wouldn’t.”’ 

Somebody was singing at the Parmalees’ in 
a high, sweet though somewhat untrustworthy 
voice, and broke off only when Gertrude 
knocked at the back door. It was the new 
Aunt Myrtle, to whom the neighborhood was 
so little accustomed that they still stared at her 

(but not so she could see) in church and at the 
store. Looking closer to forty-three than sixty- 
three, in spite of her gray hair and somewhat 
large middle, Aunt Myrtle invited her callers 
into the kitchen. 

“Takea chair,’ Aunt Myrtle said pleasantly, 
and the girls did so. Gertrude held Myra on 
her lap. 
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“We heard you singing,”’ Stellie said. “It 
sounded pretty.” 

Aunt Myrtle’s cheeks turned pink. “I never 
used to sing,”’ she said. ““Now I have to watch 
myself. Get busy and get singing, before I know 
it. How is all your family? Fine, I hope. | 
don’t get over to see your mother very often.” 

“We may move,”’ Stellie said. 

“You see, we may buy a house,’’ Gertrude 
explained. 

“Well, that’s a surprise, for sure,’ Aunt 
Myrtle said. “I’m sorry for it. I was expecting 
to enjoy your mother, now that | ain’ t—I 
don’t stay in so much like I did. When is all 
this moving to take place?” 

“Any day now,” Gertrude said. “Our ship 
is coming in, and then mamma’s going to buy 
a nice house, and furnish it, and we’re going to 
move.” 

“Well, I’m glad,’ Aunt Myrtle said, “but 
I’m sorry too. Your mother is awful well 
thought of around here. I’Il have to run over 
and tell her how much we all think of her 
before you go.” 

“Tt ain’t in yet,’’ Stellie broke in. “So maybe 
you better wait. But it may be in tomorrow.” 

“You let us know,’ Aunt Myrtle said, ‘‘and 
we'll have a farewell party for you.” 

“We sure will,” both girls promised. 


Bissor BIRDSEY’S Wife was writing a letter to 
her son Vaude at the kitchen table. She called 
to her visitors to open the door and walk 
right in, saying over her shoulder, “I’m just 
writing a letter to Vaude.”’ 

“How is he?”’ Gertrude asked. 

“Just fine,’ Mrs. Birdsey said. “As fine as 
can be expected, in Boise. He’s working. Same 
kind of job he had here.’’ She put the stopper 
in the bottle of ink, laid her pen down and 
turned to face them, gesturing to chairs. 
“He’s homesick,’’ she added softly. 

“Why don’t he come home?’ Gertrude, 
taking a seat, wanted to inquire, but kept 
silent. Everybody knew why he didn’t. He 
wanted to get away where he could forget 
Ditta Cannon, who had jilted him the same 
way he jilted Cleora Showacy; and besides, 
he had been treated with the cold shoulder by 
almost everybody after that Fast Day sacra- 
ment meeting. It was just as well he went 
away. Now Ditta was married to someone 
else, and Cleora, out in California with her 
mother and baby son, was studying to be a 
nurse. 

When a few of the “radicals,” as Mr. 
Parmalee called them, got together to try to 
get Bishop Birdsey ousted because he would 
not force his son to marry a girl he did not 
love-—failing, of course, for the Nineteenth 
Ward as a whole respected and revered their 
leader—Mrs. Birdsey fell quite sick. In fact, 
her hair came out in round patches all over her 
head. She was in bed some weeks and Doctor 
Fendoble could not find out what was wrong 
with her, but now she was better. 

““Well!’? Mrs. Birdsey said, pushing her let- 
ter back. “So you girls are around visiting.” 

“Tt ain’t a farewell visit exactly.’’ Gertrude 
brought up the subject. “But we’re going to 
move away from the neighborhood pretty 
soon.” 

“Your father’s bought your mother a 
house, I bet!’? Mrs. Birdsey said it as matter- 
of-factly as though such an unheard-of act 
might really be within the bounds of pos- 
sibility. 

“Oh, no,”’ both girls said together. ‘“‘Noth- 
ing like that.’”” When Gertrude finished with 
“Mamma’s got some money and property 
coming, from a will,”’ it seemed so logical in 
comparison with Mrs. Birdsey’s flight that she 
and Stellie believed it more than ever. 

“Well, I’Jl have to come over and con- 
gratulate your mother!’’ Mrs. Birdsey told 
them. 

“We'll let you know—just exactly when,” 
Gertrude said with some haste. 

“We'll come here and tell you,’ Stellie 
added, exchanging a nervous glance with her 
sister. 

“You do that,’’ Mrs. Birdsey said, her eye 
straying to the tail end of the letter that said 
ind take care of yourself, darling. She looked 
back at her visitors. ““My, what changes time 
brings, don’t it? Vaude’s gone to Boise—and 
now the Ecklunds are going to move away— 
a neighborhood sure changes.” : 


Mrs. Birdsey gave them an apple apiece 
when they took their leave and repeated again 
that time brings changes, as though she would 
impress it on their minds. When she stood in 
the doorway and the late-afternoon sunlight 
struck her, they could see some of the bare 
spots under her hair, but inside the house these 
did not show. 

Stellie said as they walked up the alley that 
Mrs. Birdsey wasn’t as nice as she used to be, 
but Gertrude said it was the worries. Worries, 
she said, repeating mamma, raised the’ very 
old Nick. 

“Mamma will be mad if we go to Miss 
Death’rage’s,’’ Gertrude said, in front of 
that lady’s yard. All her roses were gone now 
but two or three, of the hundred that had 
bloomed and strewed their petals all summer. 
“You know very well mamma said not to 
bother her. Miss Death’rage is too busy or 
something, or don’t like people to visit her. 
Why do you want to see her so bad?” 

“Because she’s so pretty,” Stellie begged, 
almost in tears. ‘‘Her clothes is so pretty and 
everything—and her hair—and I love to see 
how she’s got it fixed and what she’s got on. 
We can just knock. Oh, please, Gertrude.” 

Oddly enough, for all her eagerness, Stellie 
was the one who drew to the rear in the march 
up the cobblestone walk, and she who refused 
in a weak whisper to rap at the door. Before 
Gertrude did so, she listened for the tinkle of 
the piano, but no, there was not a sound, and 
so, her heart beginning to speed up, she 
knocked very softly. Then she knocked a little 
louder while Stellie held her breath and looked 
at the doorknob. Myra, expecting she knew 
not what from this show of excitement, 
reached for a handful of Gertrude’s skirt and 
held on tight. 

When the knob turned and the door opened, 
they all took a little step backward. Stellie 
shut her eyes for an instant against the vision 
that stood before them in palest pink, trimmed 
with pink beads. Miss Deatherage had, as 
usual, a book pressed against her breast. It 
was open and one could see the name on the 
front of the blue cover, printed in gold. Ger- 
trude read and remembered it, so that even 
years later she knew what it was: The Sorrows 
of Werther. 

“Excuse me,’ Miss Deatherage said, putting 
a tiny white handkerchief up to her (surpris- 
ingly enough) shiny red nose, and then dabbing 
at the corners of watery yet wonderful eyes. 


“T can’t ask you young ladies in, as I have a 
very bad cold. Did you want something?” 

They had thought she was crying, but no, she 
had a very bad cold. Poor Miss Deatherage. 
She looked pale, and her lips looked trans- 
parent and somewhat swollen (pale too) and 
she was breathing through them instead of 
her nose. 

“We didn’t want noth—anything,’ Ger- 
trude said, showing all the elegance and 
manners she could. “‘We just happened to be 
passing, and we thought we’d tell you—we’re 
going to move pretty soon.” 

“What a coincidence,” 
said. 

They had no idea what she meant, but 
nodded and smiled so she would not guess they 
had no idea. 

“T mean, I’m going away too.”’ 

Stellie’s face fell. “You mean—you’re 
moving?” 

“T’m going away.” 

“To stay?” 

Miss Deatherage nodded and shut the book 
she was holding against her heart, hooking her 
finger into the page where she was, to keep 
the place. ‘““And when are you moving?”’ she 
asked courteously. 

“Pretty soon,’ Gertrude said. ““We’re going 
to buy a house.”’ 5 


Miss Deatherage 


lire did not strike Miss Deatherage as 
strange at all, the way it had everybody else. 
She looked as if it were quite an ordinary and 
sensible thing to do. “It’s much better to own 
than to rent,’ she said. 

“That’s what mamma always says.” 

By quarter inches Miss Deatherage began 
to move back and close the door by quarter 
inches. “I’m awfully sorry I can’t ask you 
in,’ she said huskily, “but with this cold —— 
Wait a minute,”’ she said. “Please wait,’ and 
the latch clicked as the door shut. 

“What for?’ Gertrude wondered, while 
Stellie waited and did not say a word. 

The door opened again and Miss Deather- 
age stretched her hand out, with a handsome 
pasteboard box in it. “It’s not full,’’ she said. 
“But you’re welcome.” 

They thought they were being offered the 
chance to select a chocolate, and began to feel 
nervous, but no, the bow-tied lid was firmly 
on. Gertrude blushed, realizing they were be- 
ing given the box itself. 

“Here, take it,” Miss Deatherage said. 
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Three things to give in marriage: 
industry, inspiration, “in.” 


When a woman loves a man, she is 
any age he wishes her to be. 


It takes a mature person to be really 
young. 


She had an extensive wordrobe. 


A husband desires a wife to be attrac- 
tive to other men in inverse ratio to his 
ability to attract other women. 


One woman to another: “‘He’s so un- 
organized that he even rummages for a 
thought.” 


Consumer research: One parent re- 
ports being an eyewitness to the follow- 
ing midnight snack devoured by his 
fourteen-year-old son: raw beef on 
black bread (horse-radish, onions, 
catchup, pickle); cold boiled potatoes: 
cold gravy; milk; ginger ale; ice cream; 
molasses; a cinnamon roll. 


The Dark Ages: those of a woman 
before she’s thirty-nine. 


A father, having received and posted 
so many letters for his teen-age daugh- 
ter, heard himself asking the postmaster 
for a book of upside-down stamps. 


A woman belongs to the sex which 
believes a man will not notice a hat un- 
less it’s Conspicuous, nor recognize a 
leftover if it has paprika on the top. 


The love of the last word has made 
more bitterness in families and spoiled 
more friendships than the love of any 
other vanity. 


“Confidentially, mother, she’d have 
pienty of dates but for one thing: she 
memorizes whole pages of conversation 
to say to boys.” 


Although a man may have the key 
to success, he still has to locate the 
keyhole. 


What the telephone has done to the 
calling card, psychology has done to 
discipline. 


To achieve a good crop of husbands 
some girls resort to contour planting. 
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But mamma did not answer, and neither 
Gertrude, solemn Stellie nor grave Rudie 
dared question further. Not when her lips 
were pressed together like that and she could 
speak and never give a smile. 

It raised so high and turned out to be such 
a size that mamma, when she got the cake all 
frosted, said that they would have to have 
company to help them eat it. She was going to 
send Rudie up to Ingeborg’s to invite her and 
the children to come at four o’clock for coffee, 
but Gertrude begged so hard to be allowed to 
take the invitation that mamma said, well, 


she supposed she might. 


When going down to the main part of 
town, it behooved a self-respecting person to 
wear her best clothes. Gertrude knew what she 
thought of a girl or woman shopper who went 
downtown looking as if she had just run out 
the back door of her house to see a chimney 
fire over on the next block. But there was no 
help for it. The faded but clean madras dress, 
the forlorn sailor hat, these were good enough 
to wear on an errand to Ingeborg’s and had to 
be good enough for the unpremeditated trip 
down to papa’s shop. Unpremeditated, that 
is, the trip was, until mamma decided to in- 
vite Ingeborg to come and help eat the birth- 
day cake. At that moment the idea flashed 
into Gertrude’s mind like a beam of strong 
sun hitting a mirror. Mamma couldn't go 
down and make up with papa, none of her 
circumstances having changed since their 
quarrel, but Gertrude could go down and do 
it for her! She could say, “Papa, mamma 
thought she was going to inherit a lot of 
money and property from Mrs. Troon and 
she told us kids the one thing she was going to 
do was, she was going to make up with you! 
She could, in a case like that, naturally, while 
she couldn’t before, without it hurting her 
pride. It’s mamma’s birthday today and she 
was coming up here to make up with you, but 
this morning the letter come—and mamma 
ain’t no heir, or anything—so now things is 
just like they was, and mamma can’t no more 
make up with you than she could before. But 
she wants to, papa, and we miss you—and so, 
can’t you come up home on mamma’s birth- 
day and eat some cake?” 

Gertrude went clear around the block so 
that in case mamma happened to glance out 
the window she wouldn’t see her taking the 
wrong direction up to Ingeborg’s. Then she 
ran! At the corner of Temple Square, she 
slowed down to the walk suitable for that 
locality. When crossing wide Brigham Street 
to reach Main, she wanted to run again, but 
now in the crowd of people passing to and 
fro it would have been too conspicuous, so 
she kept her quiet steady pace. 

When she saw Miss Deatherage coming up 
Main Street, she wished she could hide in a 
doorway so as not to be recognized. As usual, 
Miss Deatherage, in a blue velvet coat and a 
blue velvet hat with a white bird upon it, 
looked lovely enough to be pictured upon a 
calendar, and Gertrude felt herself growing red 
to happen to meet by accident so fashionable 
a lady. Luckily, not a dozen steps in front 
of her, Miss Deatherage turned and went into 
the Constitution Building. She did not have her 
music roll with her, but nevertheless Miss 
Deatherage must be going to take a lesson 
from Professor Arthur Prince, Piano and 
Voice, on the fourth floor. 


has Gertrude really hurried, and in less 
time than it takes to tell was running up the 
Stairs to papa’s shop. It was quarter past one 
when she got there, twenty-five after when she 
left again, with a nickel carfare clutched in 
her hand. Papa said to jump on the Third 
Street car and get right up to Ingeborg’s as 
fast as ever she could. He had to wait for a 
customer who was coming at two to pick upa 
suit and pay him twenty-five dollars, but as 


} soon as the man had come and gone, he would 
g 
| be up home 


with bells on! Papa would go to 


| the Z. C. M. I. and buy a present for mamma 
and then he would be on his way. ‘“‘Look for me 
not later than two-thirty,”’ he said. Ingeborg 
| was not coming till four, so that would give 
mamma and papa a whole hour and a half to- 


gether to make up! 
yntain herself. 


COI 


Gertrude could hardly 


She hadn’t expected papa to cry when he 
opened the door and saw who was standing 
there. (But he didn’t cry till he was kissing 
her.) She hadn’t expected him to whirl her 
right up off her feet and give her a toss, big as 
she was, right into the air. But he did, and then 
they hung onto each other and went into the 
workroom that smelled woolly, damp and 
scorched the way it always did. One thing 
about papa—he caught on right away. In one 
minute after Gertrude started her explanation 
he caught on to why mamma couldn’t come 
to him under the circumstances and why he 
could and would and must (on mamma’s own 
birthday) go to her. “You scoot, girlie,”’ he 
said. ‘“‘“Get on up to Ingeborg’s and invite her. 
Then get on home! I'll be there at two-thirty, 
sure.’ He kissed her and hugged her and 
finally, cautioning her, as if for the first time, 
to hurry, let her go. ““How’s she look?” he 
called after her. 

“Who?” she called back over her shoulder, 
running down the steps. 

‘Mamma, ninny. Mamma, sweetheart.” 

“Oh, fine.” 

“Think she'll throw her old man out?” 

“Oh, no, papa!” 

“Think she’ll be glad to see her old man?” 
He reached right up, caught hold of the 
cornice of the door with both hands and lifted 
himself off the floor the way somebody will do 
that’s trying to chin himself. The silly! 

It took half an hour on the Third Street 
car, so it was two o’clock before Gertrude flew 
around Ingeborg’s house, caught her breath, 
delivered the invitation, heard the reason why 
Ingeborg would have to accept it by herself, 
leaving the children at home, and fled again. 
It took that long or longer to get home, though 
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God is subtle, but not malicious. 
—ALBERT EINSTEIN 
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she ran and walked, ran and walked, all the 
way. Mamma must not have cause for suspi- 
cion! Of course papa was probably already 
there and what a commotion there would be 
in the kitchen. 

At the front gate she began to strain her ears 
for the sound of the celebration, but she could 
not hear it. She dashed up the back steps two 
at a time and burst into the kitchen. 

Mamma looked up from her mending. 
“Something after you?” she inquired. 

“| thought—it was going to rain,’ Gertrude 
said, trying not to pant, her face feeling as if it 
had been sunburned. 

Out of the corner of her eye she glanced at 
the clock. Quarter to three! Where was papa? 
Did mamma—in spite of what she had said 
last night about making up—did mamma 
throw him out? She tried to read in mamma’s 
face whether she had or not, but it looked the 
way it had all day, blue, full of the blues, to 
match the weather. 

“What’s the matter with you?’”? mamma 
said. 

*““Nothing.”’ She started guiltily. 

“Well, take your coat and hat off and hang 
them up. Is Ingeborg coming?” 

. Gertrude began with unhandy fingers to 
unbutton her coat. “Yes,” she said loudly. 
““She’s coming. But Chucken tore his pants 
getting over the graveyard fence, so she’s mad 
and she ain’t going to bring him or the girls. 
Rose and Lily has got yellow spots in their 
throats, anyway.” 

“You tell her four o’clock?” 

Gertrude nodded, swallowing down a dry 
throat. 

‘““What kept you so long?” 

“Why, I—you didn’t say to hurry back, so 
particular.” Gertrude felt giddy and light- 
headed, full of a sense of danger, as though she 
had been through the temple without a recom- 
mend and hadn’t been caught (but was not yet 
out of the grounds). 

At three, sitting as quietly as she could by 
the stove, she thought she might venture to 
make at least one casual inquiry. ““Anybody 


been here?’* she asked as matter-of-factly as 
she could. 
“Yes,’’ mamma said, while Gertrude’s heart 


thudded. “‘Little Mrs. Flewwellen.” 


LADIES' HOME J} 


Now Gertrude felt more than ever 
had performed some desperate and 
deed, for papa had not been here, or soy 
would mention it. He was still to com 
ing her solicitude and impatience as } 
could, she waited for the sound of hj 

Quarter after three it grew. 

Three-thirty it grew. 

Now mamma began to set the 
coffee and their expected guest. On ¢ 
occasion as this, with the birthday cak 
middle, all would be allowed to sit at th 
even Myra upon a doubled-up pillo 
kitchen chair, for she had finally outgr¢ 
high chair. “You can put the pla 
mamma said to Gertrude, “rather f 
there and bite your fingernails. 
say I hope you’re not going to take a} 
to bite your fingernails at this late dat 
not a one of my kids has ever done sa 


; 
} 
| 
hich 


Gerreuve snatched her finger tip o} | 
mouth, turned all colors, and without 4 
ing hurried to the cupboard. She 
seven small-sized plates back and pla oe 
on the edges of the round table as nez | 
the same space between them as she 

“Seven,” Rudie announced, for he 
cumnavigated the table and counted th 
der his breath while Gertrude was te 
pied with her task to notice what he wz 

She looked up. “It ain’t so easy t 
*em the exact same distance ape 
there’s i 

“Why seven?’ mamma asked calml 

“Why, because ——”’ Gertrude tri 
best not to blush again. She blinked a 
tears of vexation from her eyes. “We 
you, and me, and Stellie, and Rudie, an 
and Ingeborg 

““Who’s the seventh?” 

“Him!” Gertrude wanted to cry 6 
transport of joy and relief. “Papa!” 
feet were coming up the back steps, an 
came a rap on the back door. The knob 
and it opened before mamma could g 
and it was —— 

Ingeborg, shaking the drops of rain} 
umbrella. 

Where was papa? 

The coffee boiled up, boiled up aga 
allowed to settle, was poured. Now 
did not dare look openly at the clock, | 
heard the little ding! Again for anoth 
hour she stirred on her chair in agon 
thirty! And he had said two-thi 
Where was papa? Her anxiety almost 
her. Was he coming, or not? Did Aunt 
happen to come to the shop and finde 
was afoot and say, “No! You can’t, 
home”’—or did papa change his min ( 
he had pretended to be so glad)? Whe 
he? What was keeping him? How co | 
do a thing like this? | 

She ate her piece of cake without a 
and when mamma said gently (she ha 
looking at her daughter and thought she 
be finally taking the chicken pox) th 
could have another very small piece 
wanted, she said, ““No, thank you.” An 
she said it, she had passed a milestone 
life, but she did not note it then. 

When five chimes struck beyond a na 
of Ingeborg’s concerning Mrs. Walkt 
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_ whom she worked in spring and fall, 


who put sugar on cantaloupe instead | 
which was, of course, not normal, Ge 
threw discretion to the winds and cast 
miserable wild-eyed look at the cloc 
mamma felt real alarm. 

Ah, but now! 

Here was somebody running aroui 
house! Gertrude pushed back her cha 
iumped to her feet 

Surely papa? 

Mamma opened the door to the 
knock. ‘Come in!”’ she said, to him. T 

Whom? 

Who? Standing there an instant, st 
in, throwing herself against mamma, ‘ 
“Aunt Linnea! Aunt Linnea! You | 
come, he’s hurt so bad ——”’ 

Hattie raised her head up from ma 
shoulder. Hattie it was, Gertrude’s half 
Aunt Sigrid’s girl, who never came | 
though they liked her and she liked the 

“Sit down,” mamma said (her lips sh 
her hands shaking) and put Hattie in 

























ikeborg, Stellie and Rudie all asked 
question apiece, or two or *three 
, t once apiece, moved in their chairs, 
ran and clung to mamma’s knee, 
e was talking. 
e Holy Cross Hospital,’’ she said. 
r sent mamma home because she 
so, there wasn’t nothing for her to 
and he give her some kind of a pill 
d the first thing papa said to me 
ke up was ‘Go get Linnea, go get 
then Doy—he was the one brought 
aid, or rather I said to Doy, “We 
et her,’ and so we come.” 
was why papa went back on his 
was why. Gertrude began softly to 
as why? What had happened? She 
at happened ?” she said. 
man ——’’ mamma said, without 
head. ““Why don’t you listen when 
tells something?” 
mped,” Hattie said. 
umped?” Ingeborg cried out as 
terly mad at somebody. 
oman. Out of the Constitution 
ust as papa was going by it on his 
Z.C. M. 1. Out of one of the fourth- 
jows, they said. And he was just 
pa was, and she landed ——” 
oman?” 
know.”’ Hattie rubbed her red eyes. 
*t land on top of him, or she might 
d he might be dead instead of the 
around, and the doctor at the hospi- 
s the biggest wonder in the world he 
the tale.” 
out of the Constitution Building,” 
id, as in a dream. “Imagine, just 
broad daylight.” 
after two this afternoon,” Hattie 
busted his watch.” 
was she trying to do?’’ Ingeborg 


erself, I guess,’ Hattie said. “She 
as he hurt—the worst?’ mamma 


she about tore his arm off at the 
broke his collarbone and cracked 
ind he’s all black and blue where she 
| over to one side, and he bit his lip, 
sye is swelled shut, but the doctor 


ought to be a law against such a 
weborg proclaimed. “Jumping out 
-story windows onto innocent peo- 
man like that had ought to be put in 


iad ought to be put in jail?”’ Stellie 
low can she be put in jail when she’s 


ck’s broke,’’ Hattie whispered. “Oh, 
trible thing!” 

y woman?’ Ingeborg asked sourly. 
t know,”’ Hattie said. 

always remember mamma’s birth- 
‘trude suddenly said. 


nly six when they got there, but the 
as so dark that lights were on in the 
yf the hospital. Doy turned the horses 
sate and they rolled down the drive- 
e side portals. 

apa I'll come tomorrow,’’ Hattie 
nt Linnea ——”’ 

”” Linnea had climbed down and was 
r the steps. She turned back. ‘““What, 
ar?” 

[| just wanted to say—papa tries ——’ 
v he does.”” 

n’t help it when —— 
v he can’t.” 

le just thinks the sun rises and sets 


> 
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smiled. ‘Don’t you worry,”’ she said. 
ain’t licked yet.” 

sd to walk without noise down the 
, high-ceilinged hall, past the niches 
flickering candles and the innocent 
x0ve them, to the sister behind the 
le alcove at the end. 

Ars. Ecklund,”’ she said, with dignity. 
band was brought in, hurt, this 
i? 

nroom two thirty-six. To your right, 
irs and to your left.’ 





Upstairs, Linnea turned right again, instead 
of left, and had to retrace her steps. 

His door was a little way open, and she 
stopped for a minute in front of it to begin to 
breathe as usual. Then she went in. 

He tried to get out of bed, to welcome her, 
but she hurried and pushed him back before 
he could: 

“Happy birthday,” he said, grabbing hold 
of her hand with the hand he had left to grab 
with, kissing it, pulling her down against him, 
iodined, bandaged, black and blue—and her 
arms went out and around him while she 
gulped ridiculously. 

“IT was on my way up home, Linnea ——”’ 


Two soft thicknesses, firm and strong... 
that’s how Soft-Weve is made. That’s the secret of its 
gentleness and strength. Show your thoughtfulness 
by providing Soft-Weve in your home . . 
appreciates its greater comfort. Everyone can afford 
it, too! Soft-Weve is another great Scott value. 


Gentle as facial tissue. Only this newer kind of 
tissue is soft enough, nice enough for your family 
and guests. Soft-Weve is gentle as facial tissue be- 
cause it’s double, just as facial tissue is. 


“Was you, Olaf?” 
. was going to cross the street and buy 
you a birthday present ——”’ 

“Was you?”’ 

“—___. got as far as the Constitution Build- 
ing, when all of a sudden ——”’ 

“Hattie told us.” 

“—____ wham.” 

She drew back and carefully looked him 
over. ““You and the ladies,’’ she whispered, the 
corners of her mouth beginning to twitch and 
quiver. “It ain’t enough that you got two of 
*em already to contend with here on earth. 
That ain’t enough. My, no. They got to jump 
down on you out of the clear blue sky!” 





. everyone 


Tih 


When Ingeborg went home Gertrude and 
Stellie walked half of the distance with her, as 
she was always leery of men hiding behind 
bushes. They would have gone the whole way, 
but here came Chucken and Lily to meet her 
on the corner of H Street, and so the Ecklund 
girls turned back. 

Stellie manipulated it so that on the way 
home they had to come down Fourth North 
past the cottage of Miss Deatherage. If there 
had been light within, she would have hung 
over the fence to look, and listen for the soft 
playing of the piano, but when they got 
there it was dark as pitch and not a sign of 
life about the place. END 
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Dr. Spo ck 
‘Lalks with 
Mothers 


What makes a 
child willing 

or unwilling to be 
helpful around 


the house? 


By BENJAMIN SPOCK, M.D. 


OUSEHOLD duties 

for children tend to be 
a problem—if only a minor 
one—from time to time in 
most families. They can cer- 
tainly be irritating to both 
parents and children. Often 
parents end up doing the 
jobs themselves rather than 
keep harping, even though 
this goes against their prin- 
ciples. Then there’s the related question of 
whether the allowance, if any, should depend 
on duties done. 

Perhaps the best place to start the discussion 
is with the question: Should children have 
duties? Every parent I’ve ever talked with 
agrees that they should—at least by school 
age—and I agree too. I think it’s good for a 
child’s soul to feel that he has an obligation to 
help the family, even if it’s a token job. It’s 
good for the parents’ souls to have the kids 
doing their share (rather than just being lilies 
of the field) even if it’s as much of an incon- 
venience as a heip. 

The age of the child and the nature of the 
job are important considerations. A parent 
who expects a three- or four-year-old to neaten 
up a whole afternoon’s mess all by himself 
doesn’t know what most preschoolers are like. 
I’ve yet to meet a ten-year-old boy who would 
remember all by himself a once-a-week yard 
job like raking or mowing the lawn, but maybe 
I haven’t lived in the right neighborhoods. 

If you are in doubt about the wisdom of in- 
sisting on a certain job, either because you 
haven’t had enough children to be sure or are 
too irritated, by a child’s failure, to trust your 
own judgment, it’s a good idea to sound out 


“Children \ove to 
be helpful when the 
family atmosphere 
is pleasant— 

and especially 
when the help- 
fulness is their 
own idea.” 












the teacher or some neighbors on their ex- 
perience h children this age. If it seems 
th u're all wrong in your expectations, 
t's better to know it. If they agree that you’re 
rig t's a great comfort and gives you a con- 

Cc t ll help to the job done 
Sh ties be for, by allowance 
her fees? I think different families vary a 





You can hardly keep 
a three-year-old 
from making a cake 
when you do. 


lot in how much they link money to jobs. It 
depends partly on such things as how much 
the parents can afford, customs in the neigh- 
borhood, whether the parents want to encour- 
age the children to earn extra money, and 
whether the chores get done without any in- 
ducement. 

There’s no doubt that the knowledge that 
you won't get paid unless a job has been 
done is an efficient regulator for adults as 
well as children. It avoids a lot of prodding 
and argument. I think almost everyone will 
agree that a child shouldn't be allowed to de- 
mand payment for everything he does. If 
you ask your son to pick up the used tissues 
and other trash that motorists have thrown 
onto your lawn (they do it to my lawn almost 
every day and it always makes me mad) and 
he, ina money-making mood, says “How much 
do I get?” I think you're entitled to answer 
that all of us do some things for the family that 
we don’t get paid for. 

But the real meat of this discussion is: 
What makes children unwilling or willing to 
be helpful around the house? I think, myself, 
that the largest factor in a child’s balkiness is 
his feeling that the job is basically unpleasant 
and oppressive. And I don’t think this feeling 
usually comes from the nature of the chore it- 
self, since under different circumstances he 
may be positively enthusiastic about doing the 
same thing (when visiting another family, for 
instance!). 

In most cases the cause is the tone of voice 
of the parent when assigning the job or giving 
a reminder. Goodness knows there will be 
plenty of reasons why a mother will be irrita- 
ble when asking her daughter to stop her play 
and clean up. There’s the mess and perhaps 
some damage. There may have been a lot of 
squabbling between the kids all afternoon, 
or there’s too little time before supper, or it 
may be simply that the grocer left something 
out of the order again. But most often of all 
it seems to be that we parents just naturally 
fall into a kill-joy tone when assigning a duty. 
If I'm right about this, I think it’s an attitude 


left over from our own thildhoods. One of 
the commonest and most frustrating aspects of 
human nature is that what our parents did to 
us in childhood that made us cross we have a 
way of doing to our own children in turn— 
even though we disapprove of it. (This comes 
out so clearly in the more serious problems 
tackled in child-guidance clinics.) If we re- 
sented the way our chores were assigned us in 
childhood, that angry feeling is apt to creep 
into our directions to our children. Needless 
to say, this makes them want to evade the job, 
in any one of a dozen ways. 

But there are more cheerful aspects to all 
of this. The first is, though it’s hard to remem- 
ber, that children want—more than anything 
else—to be grown up and do the grown-up 
thing, especially the things that their parents 
do. They not only want to do the glamorous 
things like drive cars and have babies, they 
want to do housework and mend the plumb- 
ing. You can hardly keep a two-year-old from 
sweeping, or a three-year-old from making a 
cake, when you do. A father has to- push his 
young son away from the workbench when 
it’s necessary. 

Furthermore, children positively Jove to 
be helpful—which is somewhat different— 
when the family atmosphere is pleasant 
and especially when the helpfulness is their 
own idea. Taking the initiative is more than 
half the fun. One other slightly different factor 
is that children, like adults, get tremendous 
satisfaction from bringing the job itself to 
completion*the joy of workmanship. 

To bring out to the full this imitativeness, 
helpfulness and industriousness of children, 
it’s only necessary for parents to be happy, 
relaxed, loving and endlessly patient with the 
child’s efforts. Of course no one I ever knew 
could be that way, except perhaps for a few 
minutes at a time. But fortunately, children 
don’t need perfection in parents and they 
are usually willing to go more than halfway 
in overlooking our faults. 

The real crux of this discussion, I think, is 
the question whether your child has a good 
child-level motive for doing the job you have 
in mind. We have to remember that having 
the lawn looking good, the house clean, the 
dishes promptly washed and put away are 
distinctly adult concerns, because adults like 
orderliness, want to make a respectable im- 
pression on neighbors and visitors and have 
pride in their home. None of these means a 
thing to young children. They like to set 
tables, do dishes, wash cars only because they 
want to be like and want to help their parents. 
(By ten or twelve the need of money becomes 
powerful too.) 

Therefore, to keep them at such duties par- 
ents not only have to be reasonably agreeable 
about them, but should try to continue to 
perform them alongside their children as 
much as possible. You may be able to turn 
such duties over to children as they get older 
and more responsible, but if you try it too soon 
most of the enthusiasm goes out of the occupa- 
tion. Of course even for grownups such chores 
will be not only less boring but positively en- 
joyable when done in company. Even a two- 
or three-year-old will have fun putting toys 
away if the mother is doing it, too, and making 
a game of it. And dishwashing at later ages 
can be the most harmonious time of the day. 

You may complain that I'm making this 
all sound too idealistic and sirupy. Don’t you 
still have to give firm reminders at times and 
occasionally lay down the law? I agree. 


In the article two months ago on traveling 
with young children I mentioned the great diffi- 
culty of keeping them sitting down in a car. I 
should have made it clear that if you let them 
stand up you ought to insist that they stand on 
the floor. Standing on seats is the most danger- 
ous position, not only in case of a crash, but in 
all sudden stops. 





Although he cannot answer letters personally, Dr. Spock 
will be glad to hear from readers and will discuss in these 
pages problems of general interest —Ed. 
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er wonder why kids instinctively go for soft drinks in bottles? 


the taste that does it. What else could be as satisfactory for protecting the familiar flavor of a favorite soft 
ak as pure glass? Children know. Glass is a natural flavor protector. In pure glass there’s nothing to change 


flavor. Why don’t you let your dealer know how your kids feel about sparkling soft drinks bottled in glass? 


GLASS CONTAINER MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, 99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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IN THE STOREROOM 


CONTINUED 


I sat up straight and yelled, “I’m never go- 
ing to get any violets and you don’t care.” 

That did it. He sat up and shook his head 
and said, “Sue?” 

I said ‘‘Aah”’ viciously, got up, yanked my 
robe around me, jammed my feet into my old 
ballet practice slippers and stormed out of 
the room. I looked back and Clifford was on 
his stomach again, out cold. 

I stormed on up to the storeroom where we 
have a day bed. Cliff lies there and reads some- 
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times. I dropped onto the bed and clunked 
my head on two hard books I hadn’t noticed 
in my unsettled state. Annapurna and The 
Conquest of Everest. I think Cliff should have 
them committed to memory by now. He must 
have read them three times apiece. I pushed 
them on the floor and stretched out. The up- 
roar filled my mind. s 
Violets. I thought about the violets. Ever 
since I can remember, practically, ’ve wanted 
someone to buy me a bunch of violets. Lovely 
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tender violets, all crushed together, dark and 
damp, in their nest of shiny leaves. It isn’t just 
the violets I wanted—after all, I could buy 
them myself or ask Cliff for some. What I 
wanted was for someone to see that violets 
and I are made for each other. I thought that 
when I grew up, someday, some man was 
going to hand me violets, not in a box, but in 
that green waxed paper, and say ardently that 
they were for me. Me alone. Me more than 
anyone. 

And today I woke up knowing for the first 
time that I wasn’t ever going to get any violets, 
not ever. I was thirty now. I was all grown up 
and I had everything I was going to have. And 
that wasn’t even the worst. The worst was 
that I had this dream all by myself and I had 
to kill it all by myself. Cliff wouldn’t have 
understood if he’d heard me before. 

It left me quite limp and I tried to fall asleep, 
only the blasted birds had started. When 
you're used to them they don’t wake you, but 
they don’t sing you back to sleep either. So I 
stared at the walls. Clif- 
ford has them plastered 
up with monstrous big 
European travel posters 
he got somewhere. There 
are seven, all mountains, 
and six of them snowy. 
He has a real thing 
about that. He comes 
from Salt Lake City and 
he says he misses moun- 
tains. We keep meaning 
to go there on a vaca- 
tion—I’ve never seen 
the place—but there’s 
so much bother with the 
children and the dis- 
tance, we’ve never made 
it. It seems to me he’s 
just built it up in his 
mind—lI’ve lived in 
Jersey all my life and 
there isn’t a thing here 
I’d miss. 


at flood, 


seaweed, 


The dawn is water-colored, 


i FELT limper and limp- 
er so I went down and 
looked in on everyone. 
They were all sleeping 
like fiends, so I crept 
around getting dressed. 
I kept my ballet slippers 
on, and got into my 
black leotard that I wear 
around sometimes for 
cleaning. It’s grayish 
from years of washing 
and the seams have been 
resewed lots of times, 
but it fits and it’s rather 
dashing. I always feel 
good in it and I felt like 
feeling good. I got 
scrubbed and went back up to the storeroom 
with my brush and a ribbon. 

T have black hair, almost waist length, worn 
variously: high knots, low knots, braids 
around, braids coiled. Today I gathered ail 
the ends together with the ribbon, then flipped 
it under and tied the ribbon around on top. 
The general result is a sweet, long, smooth 
page-boy. The specific result is painful because 
this is the way I looked in ballet school. Head 
to toe. 

We have a big old mirror up in that room— 
oval, on a stand. I stood in front of it, quiet 
and straight, in the first position, and faced 
another useless dream. I don’t mean my 
looks. I have a good long bony body and a 
good long bony face; they both wear well. My 
eyes were large and dark and _ frightened- 
fawn—it’s an act I used to put on that I 
haven’t had occasion to try in years. I looked 
pale and girlish. I wasn’t searching for any 
lost physical youth. What was killing me was 
the image of what was never going to be a 
dancer when she grew up, never, never. 

I did an extension and regarded my wasted 
wonderful arch. ‘‘Balanchine would love your 
feet,’’ my teacher said to me once, clasping my 
instep like a handshake. I lived on that for 
months. I moved to a window where the sill is 
as high as a barre and started the antique cere- 
mony of warm-up exercises that are a part of 
a dancer’s daily life. I closed my eyes and re- 


blown, 





IN THE HEART 
OF A SHELL 


By MARION LINEAWEAVER 


Last night, late, 
When the full-moon tides were 


The beach lay drowned 
Under a seething weight 
That pulverized the bones 
Of driftwood, sucked away 


Fractured the tumbling stones. 


Freshly wet. The sun, 
Half-dipped in aquamarine, 
Is yellow asa marigold. 


Not yet has the morning wind it 


Nor a gull been seen. 


A ship moves into the sun 
With her sails afire, 

And one can hear, 

As if in the heart of a shell, 
The ocean’s choir. 
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membered a drafty studio with an yp 
piano and the atmosphere of group de 
tion. I was stiff, but everything came ba( 
me. Halfway through, my girl Joanie soy 
reveille. As I went down the steps my 
muscles felt like hot water. My wh 
ached magnificently, the way I used 
the time. 


Are Joanie was serviced and bac 
crib it was time to wake the boys. 
Billy jovially presented me with a steam] 


asked for it. If Billy hadn’t been 
have allowed myself to burst into tea: 
sight of that relentless, gleaming house} 
machine. Instead I hurried down 
breakfast and let it out on the pots. 

They got a thorough smashing a 
thought (bang) I could go to a neurol 
afternoon (crash) and have all the pa 
brain removed that remember Emily 
son (smash) and the smell of Je Reviens 
the feel of the s 
a big evening 
(crash) and no ¢ 
my house would 
(bang). All they 
the counting-s 
French-toast-cho 
pudding parts 

Cliff came do’ 
heard the noise. 
he said to me in a) 
approving voice } 
when I turned arou 
was careful to | 
stricken. It wasn’t 
Cliff sort of puni 
gently on the ¢ 
way you would § 
nice feeble-mind 
and said, “*You lo 
young as you ever| 
Susie.”’ 

“I know itt 
swered impatient 
jerked my chin at 
““‘What’s that got te 




























looked a little stric 
himself, but he dese 
Insensitive b¢ 
What did he knowg 


We ate and I 
at him over my 
touched French | 
My man, my very 
my only man. Bal 
and sallow and y 
jawed. I don’t k 
how he ever le 
poetic and puckis 
me. He’s got some 
year-old letters (f 
when he was working in Georgia for a mo 
where I know I extolled his “‘wicked nat 
green eyes’ and ‘golden skin’? and “a 
brow” and “‘absurdly pointed chin.” Youg 
be thirty, you suddenly get realistic, I thou 

Then I remembered all the men I was g} 
to know someday. Like the tall fair bo 
hunting clothes that I saw in a diner i 
mont ten years ago. We went out into 
smoky fall air together and before he wa 
away with his gun on his shoulder he | 
the most radiant, intimate smile. I real 
that I had been storing the thought that 
meet him again, and I realized that I woul 
even know him if saw him. ... 

I was sitting there looking awful, I gt 
Cliff said, “‘Sue?’? meaning he wanted s 
sort of explanation. 

“Oh, please,” meaning “‘I won’t give 0} 

“Is it any comfort to know you’re ac 
half your age?” he asked sternly. I coul 
answer this in front of Billy, but I hay 
very expressive face. He got a double-bart 
look, half stricken, half furious. 

He finished his coffee and tried once n 
before he left for work. “Is there anythi 
can do?” he asked. 

“No, not if you have to ask,’ I sai 
thought that explained what I wanted, bu 
looked like he gave up. 

Finally I had the house all to myself. Mo 
drove over and took the children for overn 
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birthday present, plus giving me an 
ery attachment for my sewing ma- 
can take the blame for that household 
too. Before she closed the door she 
wasn’t doing this so I could sulk and 
he’d start counting my blessings if I let 
h out on her, which I'd considered 


ere I was—the day was mine. I had 
_ I went and looked at what our builder 
call a dining room—a tiny L off the 
om—and at the debris on the table. 
bered all the dining rooms I’d never 
the houses I thought I’d live in some- 


ld weathered salt-box near the sea. 
hitewashed, cool, in a stone cottage in 
i. Oak-paneled, mullion-windowed, in 
rrow town house in Manhattan.... 
dn’t face the dishes that would never 
le, the kitchen that would never hold 
r and a fireplace, the bedrooms that 
ever open on balconies. That’s an- 
y of saying I didn’t do my housework, 
ok a long time not to. 

ded it might be soothing to return to 
eroom. The sun was streaming in now 
st floated gently in the shafts of light. 
the odds and ends of furniture and 
ad trunks, only Cliff’s Army foot locker 
e of dust. I went over and opened it. 
jething he would never do to my foot 
f 1 had one, but I was halfway search- 
my own old letters. 

s gorgeously neat inside, the way all his 
ire. I found some boots, heavy wool 
and shirts with moth balls tucked 
a big coil of rope, some long rolled-up 
nd several odd-looking tools—a kind 
uhawk and a kind of hammer. There 
nall picture album at the bottom, with 
. of Cliff in his late teens. Mostly there 
ups in mountain camps, lots of snowy 
and one heart-melting picture of 
|in a parka looking upward like the 
umble, brave, inspired youth in the 
To look like a youth instead of a boy 
at gift. I think Billy may turn out to 
too. 

confused for the first time today. I 
ike it. I wanted to recapture my pure 
jlicated bad temper and I went back 
indow sill to finish the ballet exercises. 
lax. 

uined, I’m trapped, I tried to tell my- 
t I thought about the mountains. I 
and worked and thought and thought. 
| was finished I felt strong and wise 
ie and beautiful. I saw Cliff standing 
loorway with a big paper bag and a 
| of green waxed paper, unsure of his 
e, not puckish but poetic. 

ked over to him and buried my face in 
k. “Oh, I love you,” I said. “I’m so 
u’re here.”’ 


ainscoted, wallpapered, bare-floored, © 


“I brought us lunch,” he said into my hair. 
“I didn’t want you to be alone.”’ 

“You have an absurdly pointed chin,” I 
said. I put his packages on the bed and led 
him to the open foot locker. 

“What’s this?”’ I said. 

*“My ice ax,”’ he said. 

“What’s this?”’ I said. 

““My rock hammer,” he said. 

“All in working order?” 

“All in working order.” 

“You gave up climbing, but you miss it?”’ 
I said. 

“Everybody gives things up,” he’ said. “It’s 
nothing.” 

He offered me the green package and I had 
a sudden wild hope that I refused to encourage, 
luckily. It was gardenias. If flowers had oppo- 
sites, the opposite of violets would surely be 
gardenias. I don’t want anybody to think I 
wouldn’t have preferred violets infinitely 
more. Only, so what? It’s nothing, as Cliff 
says. Or anyway, it’s nothing to anybody but 
me. | pinned the gardenias on my leotard and 
I kept the violets in my head and I realized I'd 
never let them go. Violets will always make me 
sad—I’m almost glad about it. 

We had lunch and Cliff had to hurry back 
to work. He said he’d be home after seven— 
he had an errand. We were going to New 
York for a gala dinner. 

That evening I greeted him at the door way- 
ing a white envelope. He came running up the 
steps waving a yellow envelope. 

“I have a present for you,”’ he said, looking 
madly smug and puckish. 

“TI have one for you, too,”’ I said, excitedly 
flexing my arches in my Louis-heel pumps. 
“It’s only a little thing but you enjoy it so 
much and I thought maybe I could learn about 
tas 

He said, “This is no big deal—not really 
professional—but you'll get away from the 
house and you do it so well.” 

We swapped envelopes. I gave him the 
reservations for a family vacation in Salt Lake 
City and neighboring mountains for this sum- 
mer. He gave me a registration card for a 
Saturday-morning ballet class in New York 
starting this week. 

Before we exchanged our gifts I felt like the 
most thoughtful person in the world. After, 
I felt the score was tied. I suppose Clifford 
felt both these things too. It is better to give 
than to receive, but it is best to do both at 
once. I think I'll embroider that on a sampler 
with my new attachment, complete with my 
name and age, of course, especially my age. 

When we found out we'd both just been to 
New York, we settled for a nice local dinner. 
We went toa foolish movie about some pretty, 
empty-faced lovers, but after ten minutes I 
said, ‘“‘What do they know? Let’s get out of 
here,” so we went back to our own lovely 
quiet house. 


BABIES SHOULD BE BORN AT HOME! 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53 


carted love again in people he can’t 
n. 
yuld like to make it plain that what the 
nd small child need is mothering, and 
yy be supplied by someone other than 
n mother—it could be the father! If 
and child must be separated—and 
ould not be done without very good 
indeed—the child need not suffer if a 
loving substitute is provided. But the 
ite should not be changed until the 
old enough to understand that separa- 
ed not mean abandonment.) 

is the barest possible outline of a 
of new scientific data. However, it may 
» show how hospitalization for child- 
\terferes with the all-important mother- 
elationship. For today, in most Amer- 
spitals, the baby is separated from the 
*, and the mother from the baby, at the 
me when they need each other most. 
me is during the first forty-eight hours 
irth. Let me explain why. 

newborn has just been through an ex- 
1g journey from the womb in which he 
ed peacefully and effortlessly for nine 
s. All of a sudden he must breathe 


oxygenated air, his lungs and heart have new 
demands to meet. He becomes aware of dis- 
comforts—wetting, soiling, hunger, cold. 

At this time, more than at any other in his 
life, he requires proof that all is well and that 
good things lie ahead. He needs the reassur- 
ance of snuggling against warm human flesh. 
He needs the promise of good things to come 
that he gains when he is put to nurse at the 
breast. And this is the very time we choose to 
separate the infant from the person best fitted 
to give it that reassurance and that promise! 

Instead, the baby is placed in the rubber- 
gloved hands of the obstetrical nurse, who is 
so swathed in starchy, sterile wrappings as to 
appear scarcely human. He is cleansed, foot- 
printed, clothed and then stuck into a crib in 
the hospital nursery, where he is allowed to cry 
out his loneliness and fear to his heart’s dis- 
content! 

The mother’s need for her baby immediately 
after birth is only a little less than the baby’s 
need for her. For the full development of her 
maternal instincts, she needs to supply her 
baby’s need for cuddling and comforting. She 
needs the baby for her physical welfare too. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 83 


No more tears 


from ‘wap in the eyes 


or IRRITATE eyes! 


e Leaves hair shining, 
easy +0 comb 


e Pure, gentle, safe 


e Wonderful for all the eZ 


family 
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of COUTSE... 


M ihe Frosting: 
The Pillsbury Pedestal: n 


THE CAKES WITH THE VELVETY CRUMB...the melt- 
away texture. Made from the completely blended 
cake mixes, the ones with country-fresh eggs and 
all blended right in for you (the same quality eggs 
that go into our famous Angel Food). Milk is all 
you add. For cakes that just seem to belong on a 


pedestal, Pillsbury, of course. 


Cake Mixes 
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e possible difficulties in childbirth 
ich obstetricians worry most are 
ge, failure of the placenta to separate 
and failure of the organs to return 
1 condition. All three of these ob- 
roblems could be completely solved 
rated at once by letting the baby 
e mother’s breast shortly after birth. 
y is the breast stimulated to begin 
ng. As a result of nerve impulses set 
nursing baby, the uterus undergoes 
traction; these contractions cause the 
lood vessels to contract also, reduc- 
ing from the uterus to a minimum; 
e same time detach the placenta 
rom the uterine wall and expel it. 
er in the usual hospital is deprived 
enefits, whereas at home she would 
to enjoy them. 

ver, routinized hospital practices— 
‘baby and mother for a consider- 
after birth; giving the baby bottle 
the nursery; bringing the infant to 
er at fixed times and for limited 
e held responsible to a consider- 
for the inability of so many Amer- 
thers to nurse their babies. A hard 
le with a rubber tire at the end of it is 
irable substitute for a mother’s breast 
aclose, warm relationship between 
d child. In this country we seem to 
eloped a genius for starting off on the 
yot from the moment a human being 


= 


is another element. The birth of a 
ld be a family matter, not a series of 
problems to be met by strangers in 
10logically antiseptic environment of 
al. Above all, the father should be 
mother, his wife, throughout. 
hen husband and wife are partners 
rth experience that the finest psycho- 
ionds are established between them. 
- falls most deeply in love with her 
then, the husband feels a new depth of 
for his wife and child. No one should 
p these two asunder at this most im- 
noment in their lives together! With 
easing number of “natural child- 
we have abundant and increasing evi- 
* the importance and value of the 
of the husband during the birth 
One husband, giving his love and 
outweighs in value all the sedatives 
icaments in the world. 
ader prevailing hospital regulations, 
and, too, is removed from his wife 
ry time she needs him most. Many 
in their reaching out for loving sup- 
ject upon the obstetrician the love 
operly should go to the husband and 
ied by him. The damage that can be 
husband-wife relationships by this 
ind the way it can interfere «ith the 
nent of paternal feelings, is just be- 
0 be realized. 


hat if the mother leaves young chil- 
ome? First of all, they go through the 
thinking themselves deserted, which 
mentioned earlier. When the mother 
§ with a baby, which requires much 
ne and attention, no wonder so many 
‘have an impulse to strangle the new 
or sister! To realize how all this may 
child too young to understand, just 
that your husband were to vanish un- 
bly. When he shows up again he has 
ul young thing with him. He says to 
ary, this is Gloria. Now I want you 
’e the best of friends, because Gloria 
ew co-wife.”’ 

Id be absurd to say that hospitaliza- 
hildbirth ruins individuals and family 
hips irrevocably. Where there is 
and understanding love, the harm 
iy be temporary. But hospital rules 
stices do cause psychological prob- 
id there are many instances where the 
d antagonisms so needlessly engen- 
> carried through life. 

g babies at home would do away with 
rticular obstacles to good family re- 
ps and the development of good, 
ving human beings. The husband can 
rightful place at his wife’s side, his the 
» clings to, his the strength she draws 


upon. If there are other children, they, too, can 
be part of this wonderful experience. They will 
not be present at the birth itself, but they can 
be sharers in the new baby from the time it is 
born. They won’t have the feeling of being in- 
explicably deprived of their mother, and then 
displaced by a little stranger. Much present 
heartache to small children can be avoided. 
As for the new baby, I am sure it would ap- 
prove if it could make its preferences known! 

“But I wouldn’t dream of having a baby 
anywhere else but in a hospital,’’ I have heard 
many women say. “I look forward to the hos- 
pital stay. It is about the only time I ever get a 
real rest.” 

That might have been true when the ob- 
stetrical patient stayed in her hospital bed for 
from ten days to two weeks. But now that the 
new mother walks from the delivery table to 
her room, and is required to go home any- 
where from the third to the fifth day after de- 
livery, this incentive for hospitalization has 
been pretty much removed. 

What are the reactions of women who have 
babies at home? The New York Maternity 
Center set up prenatal clinics in 1943, in which 
by this time some 3500 mothers have been 
cared for. Where the delivery was expected to 
be normal—true in the very great majority of 
cases—the babies were born at home. Ninety 
per cent of the mothers delivered at home said 
they would choose to repeat the experience if 
they had additional children. They enjoyed 
having their husbands with them and being 
with their families. Of the ten per cent who 
expressed a preference for hospital delivery— 
provided they could afford private care—the 
chief complaint against home delivery was 
that visitors went in and out freely. This could 
be taken care of easily, it seems to me, by a 
sign on the door when the mother does not 
wish to be disturbed. 

But then, there are all the other reasons 
against home delivery, urged by many doctors 
who regard as a form of madness the idea that 
mothers should go back to having their babies 
at home. Well, let us consider them. 

The most frequent objection that comes 
from the medical profession is, ‘““What do you 
do in case of emergency?’ The answer to that 
is: Emergencies are the exception, rather than 
the rule. Moreover, there is good reason to be- 
lieve that the present “emergency” rate in 
childbirth would be reduced for both mother 
and child if the birth took place at home. And 
in any event, emergencies are best met in the 
home, where the mother is surrounded by the 
loving care of her family, her husband, per- 
haps other members of the family and the 
children—the children who are so often looked 


upon as “being in the way.” And I am going 
to be rash enough to maintain that the 
“emergency” rate would be reduced still 
further if a trained nurse-midwife could be in 
attendance for normal cases, rather than a 
male doctor. I'll have more to say about this a 
little farther on. 

But what if an emergency does arise, during 
labor, or the actual birth, or after the baby is 
born? The answer here is simple. In all com- 
munities, every doctor would report to a cen- 
tral agency the approximate date at which each 
of his obstetrical patients is expecting her 
baby. Stationed outside the house from the 
time labor begins would be a fully equipped 
automotive wagon, or mobile unit. Emergen- 
cies could be dealt with then and there, or if 
necessary the wagon could take the patient 
to the hospital. But hospitalization should be 
a last resort. 


A SMALL addition to community taxes would 
be more than sufficient to cover the expenses 
of such a service, and it would be much less 
costly to the family than hospital care during 
the most uneventful stay there. Every town 
has fire-fighting apparatus which can be called 
into action at a few minutes’ notice. With an 
impending birth we have a forenotice of 
months, weeks and days during which to pre- 
pare for a possible emergency—an emergency 
which in the vast majority of cases does not 
occur. 

Another objection urged against home 
births is that in the hospital there is far less 
opportunity for infection of various kinds 
than in the home. But the fact is that in the 
average American home, the danger from 
pathogenic organisms is much less than it is 
from such organisms in a hospital; for the 
reason that a hospital usually houses a num- 
ber of persons who are there because their 
bodies have been invaded by such organisms. 
Moreover, the safety of a hospital depends 
entirely upon the reliability of all its personnel. 

Not many years ago a study of hospital 
nurseries, made by a committee of physicians, 
revealed many instances of almost criminal 
negligence with regard to asepsis. Epidemics of 
contagious diarrhea which sweep hospital 
nurseries from time to time, resulting in the 
deaths of many babies, were traced directly to 
this kind of negligence. 

The standards of asepsis maintained in our 
hospitals are too often very far from being 
what they should. The joint commission of the 
American Hospital Association and the Amer- 
ican Medical Association recently reported 
that of the 1385 hospitals in the U.S. and 
Canada inspected last year, 463 failed to 





“I don’t care what the rules say! Don’t hit it in that sweet bed of Johnny-jump-ups.” 
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pass—that is, one third flunked. There were 
too few or ill-trained doctors and nurses, 
death rates from operations were too high, 
anesthesia departments unsatisfactory, ma- 
ternal-mortality rates were too high, records 
were sloppily kept and physical plants were 
inadequate. 

Where asepsis is observed religiously, cross 
infections are still the bane of the crowded 
hospital nursery. Though they may be mild in 
themselves, such infections may have the 
most disastrous results with the newborn, in 
that infants tend to stop eating, develop 
diarrhea, lose weight, and die. Disasters of 
this type are much less likely to occur in the 
home. Professors Harry and Ruth Bakwin, of 
New York University and Bellevue Hospital, 
two of the most distinguished pediatricians in 
the world, categorically state that “hospitals 
are unsuited for the care of the newborn.” 

It has been proved that good prenatal, 
obstetrical and pediatric care can reduce 
maternal mortality practically to zero, and 
deaths of newborn to a minimum. This kind 
of care should be given mothers as a matter of 
course, without the hospital’s playing any role 
whatsoever. 

As to the relative safety of hospital and 
home deliveries under comparable circum- 
stances, statistics are not easy to come by. 
Nevertheless, it may be mentioned that since 
1895 the Chicago Maternity Center has been 
taking care of deliveries in the homes of the 
poor. The center is located in the sweltering 
slums of Chicago, just around the corner from 
“Skid Row.” A high percentage of the center’s 
cases are last-minute calls, where there has been 
no prenatal visiting, and practically no sani- 
tary precautions have been set up in the home. 
The physicians and nurses provide these last by 
surrounding the mother with beer bottles 
wrapped up in newspapers. During the last 
thirty months for which figures are available, 
ending in August 1954, in more than 8000 
home deliveries not a single mother has died. 
This is a record the best hospital could not 
surpass. 


A PRELIMINARY report of the World Health 
Organization’s Expert Committeeon Maternity 
Care, composed of outstanding obstetricians, 
states: “Whilst it was the unanimous opinion 
of the committee that all abnormal cases 
should be delivered in a hospital, there was 
some diversity of opinion as to whether hos- 
pital or home delivery should be encouraged 
for normal cases. It was considered that the 
safety of home deliveries depends upon the 
suitability of the home situation, the access to 
hospital facilities, the availability of a mobile 
unit [flying squad], and on other factors such 
as the availability of physicians adequately 
trained in obstetrical care and of midwives 
and/or nurses. Given favorable circumstances, 
home delivery offers a high degree of safety 
and presents several advantages from an 
emotional and psychological standpoint.’ 

Another objection I have met with from 
doctors is, ““What about prematures?’’ My 
answer there, too, is that it would have been 
far better for everyone concerned had most 
prematures continued to be born in the home 
rather than in the hospital. Certainly a large 
number of permanently blinded children 
would be seeing the world about them as nor- 
mal persons had they been born at home 
rather than in the hospital. The disorder 
known as retrolental fibroplasia (fibrous de- 
tachment of the lens) is now known to be due 
to the excess oxygen given to many premature 
babies while they were in the hospital. This is 
but one illustration of the forms of damage, 
many of them less easy to discern, done to 
child, parents, family and society by our 
present hospitalizing procedures for childbirth. 

“But,” say my doctor friends, ‘‘the hospital 
is equipped with emergency materials to care 
for prematures, the home is not.”’ 

There is an answer to that too. At New- 
castle-on-Tyne in the north of England, a pro- 
gram for home care of prematures was initi- 
ated in 1945. It included a corps of specially 
trained nurses, and an ambulance service or- 
ganized to deliver special beds, blankets and 
other equipment to the home. The nurses 
taught the family how to care for the baby, 
and how to organize family resources for the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 85 





Sliced egg SPAMwich with tomato quarters, crisp 
green pepper sticks. Almost a meal in itself. And what 
a meal! Rosy tender SPAM offers a wealth of good 
eating. It’s the exclusive Hormel blend of sweet juicy 
pork shoulder and mild tender ham, superbly seasoned. 


SPAM surprise bun. Just chop or grind together tasty 
pure-pork SPAM, cheese, pickles . . . with mayonnaise 
to moisten. Mightyg good. baked in a foil-wrapped bun 
until cheese melts, SPAM sizzles! 
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cases where nurses were available 
and supervise, the prematures born 
for at home did at least as well as a 
Ne group born in hospitals, and the 
rate was the same for both groups. 
. Miller, who conducted this study, 
at indiscriminate hospitalizing of 
s weighing over 32 pounds is un- 
. He asserts that from the stand- 
fection, home care is safer than the 
t is more economical; and what is 
important, it promotes family ties 
rity. 

me in the family is involved and all 
se of achievement, which gives the 
If a good start. It is far better than 
baby is taken away to a hospital 
ed a month or six weeks later, an 
infant, feared and strange.” 


inds of many physicians, there is a 
jection to home delivery, though 
t usually voice it in public. It is the 
enience to the doctor of hospital 
f the baby is born at home, it is 
that someone who knows how to 
the situation be at hand from the 
gets under way. The average mod- 
rician has no desire to emulate the 
physician, who might spend many 
e bedside of an obstetrical patient 
rm*many tasks discharged in the 
y interns and nurses. 
disinclination to return to “horse- 
” days, the busy modern practi- 
n hardly be blamed. And that is 
: nurse-midwife, mentioned earlier, 
. With the charming insouciance 
Americans so often exhibit, we are 
s inclined to identify the United 
th “civilization.” But the truth is 
> are many lands worthy of that 
n in which the vast majority of 
‘ings are brought into the world by 
In September, 1954, a conference 
ternational Confederation of Mid- 
; attended by representatives from 
it countries. 
use the term “‘midwife’’ I am not 
0 the “old granny”’ of fifty years or 
1e nurse-midwife of today is a grad- 
e who has received further special 
n prenatal care and in delivering 
id is qualified to deal with all but 
obstetrical emergencies. I think it 
t be too hazardous to say that in 
ases, most midwives are better 
than most male obstetricians to 
*§ into the world. 
first place, most midwives, because 
women, have a fellow feeling for 
nen and a maternal attitude toward 
orn baby possessed by few male 
n the second place, women have a 
uch and a greater instinct for sooth- 
orting ministrations. Third, except 
medical emergency, the only male 
Id participate in the birth process is 
n’s husband, for reasons I have al- 
Je clear. 
ourth place, the well-trained nurse- 
an do all the things in a normal de- 
t the best-trained and most experi- 
stetricians can do. And in the fifth 
midwife will usually have the good 
refrain from doing certain things 
nd J utter the words in full conscious- 
sense of responsibility for what I am 
izy or hurried obstetricians often do. 
ch thing is the far too general prac- 
isiotomy, which is nicking the vulva 
Je in order to accelerate the birth. 
It labor, episiotomy is sometimes 
but we may be certain that more 
s not indicated. In most cases, not 
such a hurry will result in a birth 
ither cutting or tearing, and the 
it painful, annoying stitches. 
»might name another practice which 
OW not completely discontinued, in 
uch evidence that it may damage the 
dusly. This practice is the loading of 
er heavily with sedatives which are 
have an asphyxiating effect on the 
ese sedatives have almost certainly 
e deaths of some newborns. Almost 
they have done more or less severe 


damage to the brain of many a child living 
today on a lower mental level than would be 
the case if his mother had not been so heavily 
sedated when he was born. 

Anesthesia is one of the great boons of 
medicine to humanity. Its introduction into 
childbirth was made with every good inten- 
tion—namely, to render the process less pain- 
ful to the mother. But heavy sedation is rarely 
necessary in childbirth. And every doctor 
should know by this time that every anesthetic 
injected into the mother’s blood stream or in- 
troduced into her body in any other way will 
reach the unborn fetus within a few minutes. 
There are some of the things a midwife even 
of the last century would have been likely to 
know—as she was likely to know a good many 
other things—that are not dreamt of in the 
modern physician’s philosophy. 

The ancient and honorable calling of mid- 
wifery had all but vanished in this country, 
unfortunately. But it was revived, under 
modern, scientific auspices, when the forward- 
looking New York Maternity Center Associa- 
tion established the School for the Promotion 
and Standardization of Midwifery, Inc. 
(generally called the Lobenstine Midwifery 
School) in 1933. Since then the nationally 
famous Frontier Nursing Service in Kentucky 
has set up a training school for nurse-mid- 
wives. And in 1944 the Catholic Midwifery 
School was opened in Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
in affiliation with the Catholic University of 
America. In these institutions, stress is placed 
upon conducting childbirths naturally, and 
techniques are taught for every kind of service 
under the most primitive conditions. 


@ We would say from our own experi- 
ence that the low incidence of breast 
feeding among American women is not 
the result of lack of willingness on the 
part of the women themselves, but is 
due to other factors. Most primip- 
aras—perhaps four out of five—ex- 
press a desire to breast feed, only to 
be defeated in the first few days or 
weeks under the system of neonatal 
care which prevails in a majority of 
our hospitals today. Prominent among 
these factors is the lack of a hospital 
personnel really interested in promot- 
ing breast feeding. Here the medical 
profession must share the blame with 
the nursing profession. We have the 
impression that few pregnant women 
discuss with their obstetricians what 
prepartum preparations they should 
make for nursing. We venture the 
opinion, also, that few nursing staffs 
have among their number one or more 
nurses especially skilled in breast feed- 
ing, and available for advice and 
assistance in the immediate post- 
partum period when such services are 
particularly important. .. . 

Still another factor, influencing ad- 
versely the incidence of breast feeding, 
is the present custom of discharging 
mothers from the hospital! on the fifth 
postpartum day. Rarely have the 
problems of breast feeding been re- 
solved by this time, with the result 
that their further solution becomes 
the responsibility of the mother at 
home. Resumption of household du- 
ties, plus concern over her infant’s 
welfare, is not conducive to milk 
secretion. Little wonder that breast 
feeding takes such a nose dive in this 
period. Waller prefers to keep his 
mothers in the hospital for ten to 
fourteen days until lactation has been 
securely established. With the high 
incidence of hospital deliveries and 
with the present costs of hospitaliza- 
tion it is undoubtedly out of the ques- 
tion to expect to keep American moth- 
ers who wish to nurse their babies in 
the hospital for any such length of 
time, but at least one of the major 
causes for the defeat of breast feeding 
ought to be recognized 





Johns Hopkins, in 1953, tried the experi- 
ment of turning over to two graduates of the 
Lobenstine School the complete charge from 
beginning to end (under the doctors’ super- 
vision) of more than 100 obstetrical cases, 
which the medical staff had selected as pre- 
senting no abnormal indications. Under the 
eagle-eyed scrutiny of one of the top obstetri- 
cal departments in the country, it was agreed 
that the women had made no errors of any 
importance. 

Dr. Nicholson J. Eastman, head of the 
Department of Obstetrics and Gynecology at 
Johns Hopkins, paid glowing tribute to nurse- 
midwives, after studying their work here and 
in other countries: 

“The nursing profession has been the torch- 
bearer in one of the most salutary efforts of 
our day—namely, the effort to reinstate child- 
bearing as a natural function, to manage it 
with an understanding heart, and in so doing 
to make the whole period of pregnancy, labor 
and the puerperium a happier, more whole- 
some experience. We in the United States 
are under criticism of our foreign colleagues 
for neglect of just those precepts.” 

Nurse-midwives have proved so effective, 
in fact, that graduates of the American schools 
are snatched up to teach and to help revamp 
obstetrical services in leading American medi- 
cal schools and hospitals; to set up home- 
delivery services in rural and slum areas in 
this country; and to train native midwives in 
many sections of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. 

In far-off Pakistan, a young American wife 
of my acquaintance had her third baby in a 


The techniques for securing lacta- 
tion on a sound basis—and by this is 
meant mothers who can nurse their 
babies from four to six months—have 
been well stated by Waller. We may 
refer to them briefly here. In_ this 
hospital, preparations for nursing are 
begun in the latter months of preg- 
nancy. Manual expression is taught, 
and all primiparas express colostrum 
from their breasts during the last two 
months. Special breast shields are 
worn to correct retracted nipples. 
Postpartum, every precaution possible 
is taken to prevent sore nipples. Pain- 
ful engorgement receives careful at- 
tention, with hormonal treatment if 
necessary. Stasis in the ducts and 
alveoli is avoided by manual ex- 
pression of the breasts during the 
“coming-in” and establishment phases 
of lactation. Every effort is made to 
avoid concern and worry on the part 
of the mother. Assistance and advice 
are readily available from both the 
medical and the nursing staffs. 

Let us remember that measures as 
simple as these have resulted, in Wal- 
ler’s hospital, in 77 per cent of pri- 
miparas nursing their babies for six 
months. 

Many, we suppose, will say that the 
best solution to the probiem under 
discussion is “rooming in.” With this 
we readily agree, but “rooming in” in 
the rank and file of the obstetrical 
departments of the country is a long 
way off.... 

We are aware that articles appear 
in the medical literature from time to 
time extolling the advantages of breast 
feeding, but obviously this approach 
is not effective. What we have in mind 
is a program similar to that conducted 
by the Committee on the Fetus and 
Newbora of the American Academy 
of Pediatrics. Perhaps the academy 
could be persuaded to set up a Com- 
mittee on Breast Feeding which would 
prepare a manual on the techniques 
of breast feeding which could be 
given wide distribution. 


DR. LEE FORREST HILL 
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hospital established and conducted by Amer- 
ican nuns, trained as midwives in the United 
States. She tells me, ‘““These women made it 
possible for childbirth actually to be fun, they 
were so relaxed, so skillful and so happy about 
the whole thing themselves. I had no anesthetic 
and no episiotomy, though I had had both 
with my two previous babies, and this one 
was bigger than they were. I don’t believe I 
moaned once from pain—nothing hurt that 
badly. Bleeding was amazingly light. And I 
was able to sit up in bed as soon as the baby 
was born, feeling well enough to go to work 
in the fields, like the peasant women they tell 
us about. American doctors, examining me in 
this country three months later (they were 
skeptical about natural childbirth without 
episiotomy or tearing), could hardly believe 
that my organs could be so completely back to 
norma! so soon after childbirth.” 

Where doctors are available, the nurse- 
midwife usually works under medical direc- 
tion. A woman’s family physician or an ob- 
stetrician presumably would be in touch with 
her case, and on call at the time of delivery if 
he were needed. This is the method followed 
at the Maternity Center Clinics in New York 
City, and the doctors decide which women, in 
their opinion, would best be hospitalized. But 
in the nearly 3000 deliveries carried out in 
homes by nurse-midwives, the doctor was 
called in in only 7.4 per cent of the cases. 

However, my young friends who would like 
to have their baby in a luxurious suburban 
home cannot solve their problem by calling in 
a nurse-midwife. There aren’t enough for the 
rural and slum areas, let alone the sections 
where hospitals are available and husbands 
can manage to pay hospital bills. And this is 
something we in America had better be think- 
ing about. 

Dr. Nicholson Eastman not long ago issued 
a warning that a physician shortage of some 
30,000 is predicted for 1960, and that about 
the same time a sharp rise in the birth rate is 
anticipated. “Who is going to deliver all those 
babies and provide the desired teaching and 
emotional support for mothers during preg- 
nancy, labor and the puerperium?” he asks. 
“If maternity care is to march ahead, this 
question demands an answer right now. Will 
not obstetricians need all the skilled assistance 
they can get over the next decade?” 


ix answering this important question—I 
hope by an immediate program to train nurse- 
midwives by the thousands—we shall also be 
removing the present chief obstacle to having 
babies at home. This is the refusal of the 
majority of modern doctors to deliver babies 
anywhere but.in a hospital. 

I believe that doctors themselves will bene- 
fit from the return of childbirth in America 
to the home, with a nurse-midwife in attend- 
ance. In the first place, physicians will be re- 
lieved of a good deal of the responsibility for 
the delivery, and will be able to devote more 
attention to solving problems of pregnancy 
and childbirth. In the second place, they will 
learn from nurse-midwives that tenderness 
and personal interest in the patient are as im- 
portant qualifications in one who ministers to 
another as are high forceps and a scalpel. In 
short, I foresee that through this agency, 
medicine may begin once more to be human- 
ized in its devotion to humanity, as it was be- 
fore specialization set in in its present extreme 
form. 

There is one further obstacle which, I re- 
alize, would operate in many homes—lack of 
someone to keep the household going and to 
wait on mother and baby until the mother can 
take over. To meet this very real difficulty, I 
suggest the system that has been developed in 
Norway and Sweden—training a semiprofes- 
sional class of combined housekeepers and 
baby nurses, who would stay in a home for 
one to three weeks or more, as needed. 

Babies should be born at home, for that is 
where they belong. The family is a unit, and 
its unity should never be broken. If that unity 
must be disturbed, it should never be in the 
manner so mechanically and unnecessarily 
produced by the usual obstetrical hospital. I 
believe that if American mothers were per- 
mitted to have one baby at home, and es- 
pecially with a skilled gentle nurse-midwife in 
attendance, most would agree with me. END 





When do you suggest a pin-curl permanent? When hair is short 
and you want only the slightest curl for the ends. Will I have to 
putit up between shampoos? If youset your permanent in three or four 
rows of small, firm curls and your hair has some natural tendency to 
curl on its own, it is possible to go from shampoo to shampoo without 
pinning up. (Fine-hair owners beware of too many curls, which can 
result in’ frizziness.) If you make only two rows of large, loose curls 
and/or your hair is stick-straight, count on having to pin up the ends as 
often as four or five times weekly. The difference between this and hav- 
ing no permanent is that on rainy days, or days when you have not put 
up curls the night before, your hair won’t just hang limp and straight— 
the ends will curve up. How long does this type of permanent last? 
A maximum of eight to ten weeks for firm, small curls. If curls are few and 
loose, you will probably have to permanent the ends more often. To main- 
tain a soft, loose curl you may have to put up your hair twice a week. 









| PERMANENT POSSIBILITIES 


After experimenting in our Beauty Workshop, 














we give you our answers to your most frequent questions 


about home permanents. 
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By DAWN CROWELL NORMAN 


Beauty Editor of the Journal 


My hair is long and difficult to curl. Try one of the rod-curl per- 
manents with waving lotion especially formulated to cope with hard-to- 
curl hair. What will such a permanent do for me? It will make 
the stubborn ends more pliable, give them body (fullness) and a definite 
turn of curl. Will I have to put it up? If you roll several rows of 
firm curls, they should last between shampoos with the exception, 
perhaps, of occasional pinning up of two or three “face” or “‘neck”’ curls. 
The fewer and looser the curls, the more frequently you will have to pin 
up between shampoos. If you wear a smooth, simple hairdo your per- 
manent should last prettily with only one pinning up between shampoos. 

















How can I get a springy, definite curl for my hair? If your hair 
curls easily, a rod-curl permanent can give you as much curl as you like. 
How can I avoid frizziness? Do not wind the curls tos tight. Another 
way is to plan on having your hair shaped after you have given your- 
self your permanent. In this way, any excess curl can be trimmed away. 
Is it easy to put up a permanent by yourself? It depends on 
whether you can do things easily with your hands or are “‘all thumbs.” 
In either case, it helps to have someone wind up back curls for you. Can 
any type of hair take a home permanent? Most pin-curl perma- 
nents are not recommended for bleached, dyed, tinted or damaged hair. 
It is always best to take a test curl, no matter what the condition of your 
hair. Always read directions before proceeding with any permanent. 
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O need to explain what land and what age these people live in. 
They have the unmistakable look of America, 1955. 


They have the trim, fit figures, the health and vitality of a generation 
that has a world of food and drink to choose from, but whose 
sensible modern taste in diet is for the lighter and less filling. 


And they are the people, theirs is the taste, for 
which Pepsi-Cola is made. 


That is why today’s Pepsi is reduced in 
calories. Never heavy, never too sweet, Pepsi-Cola 
is the modern, the light refreshment. 


Refresh without filling. Have a Pepsi. 
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This was the paragraph. It tells how Keir, 
the central character—for “hero” is the wrong 
word—stays for a night at a seedy hotel in an 
unspecified part of the country. The hotel is 
described with such exactness that even be- 
fore I read what came next I was convinced it 
was somewhere real. Then it goes on: 

‘In the lounge, where he could see both the 
entrance and the telephone, Keir sat and 
waited. The only other people there were a 
young man and a girl, their heads close to- 
gether, at a stained table in the far corner. 
They had an air of muffled desperation; he 
watched them idly. The girl’s profile was clear 
and stern as a cameo, veiled in live dark hair, 
and she sat with a hand clasped round her 
neck, an emerald ring on the middle finger. 
Her coat was of close pale brown fur. Con- 
spiracy, the need for thus meeting secretly, 
was written in their attitude and their faces. 
Like Keir, they believed themselves safe but 
were yet on edge. He felt a kind of communion 
with them; but then they had each other. Ina 
moment of silence he heard the entrance doors 
opened from the street. He picked up a news- 
paper and held it in front of his eyes. “You 
must tell her,’ the girl said suddenly; ‘there's 
no other way,’ and as if in answer the young 
man got to his feet and took up their glasses 
and limped past Keir to the bar outside. In 
time with, but not matching, the uneven beat 
of his footsteps Keir heard the other steps 
approaching from the hall.” 

I read this passage three times: at first with 
a sense of not being able to believe my eyes, 
and then concentratedly, and then with cer- 
tainty. The story, in which I had been up till 
that moment absorbed, went clean out of my 
head. For how on earth, I thought, could 
Robert Rush have put Isobel into one of his 
books unless he had met her? 

The answer to that was not difficult to find, 
when I got over the initial shock. The answer 
was that if he had indeed met her he would 
not have made her so recognizable. One does 
not put one’s friends (and still less, if one has 
any sense, one’s enemies) into questionable 
episodes in novels. It is the face seen by chance, 
the talk casually overheard, that lodge in the 
writer's mind and emerge complete in observa- 
tion, as characters. In my greenest youth I 
asked an author at a publishers’ sherry party, 
“Do you draw people from life?” and he an- 
swered, “Constantly, unless I’ve met them.” 
Later, I learned not to ask that question. 

Rush had not met Isobel. He had seen her, 
watched her somewhere, unknown to her; and 
unknown to him, I thought, he had seen her 
in the last hour or two before her death. 

TI got out of bed and put on a dressing gown 
and went into the sitting room where the tele- 
phone was. Though I had not been certain be- 
fore I looked him up whether he lived in Lon- 
don or Cap Ferrat or Mesopotamia, when I 
found his name and an address in Hampstead 
I remembered reading one of those potted 
biographies on the cover of a cheap edition: 
“Mr. Rush’s Hampstead cottage,” it had said, 
so I knew I had the right one. 


I. my anxiety to lose no time I picked up 
the receiver, but then it occurred to me that a 
writer who doesn’t want to be bothered with 
people can more easily fob them off on the 
telephone than if they are already standing 
importunately on his doorstep. All I really 
wanted to know was whether Mr. Rush was 
at home. I dialed his number. After six rings, 
when my temperature was beginning to rise, 
a female voice said ““Hallo?” I was relieved to 
hear its gender because I had no desire to talk 
to Mr. Rush in person at this stage, and I 
was just as relieved to be able to place its ac- 
cent as that of some sort of household help. 
who would be easier to deal with than a wife. 
I said in a harried soprano. “Is Mr. Rush 
there, please?” 

“Tl see,” said the that 
means Yes, if yow re anyone he wants to talk to. 
“Who's it speaking?” 

“I’m Mrs. Booth-Williams. I wanted to en- 
Mr. Rush for a concert on the tenth, if 
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voice, ine tone 
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Pardon?” 


ISOBEL 


“4 concert. It is the house of Mr. Rush the 
pianist, isn’t it?” 

“Oh. no’m,” said the voice, aghast. 
Rush is a nauthor.” 

“I’m so sorry. I must have the wrong ad- 
dress. Sorry to bother you,” I said, and rang 
off in triumph. It was half past ten. All I had 
to do was to dress, gamble on his not going 
out in the next half hour, and get myself to 
Hampstead as quickly as possible. 

I couldn't decide whether to wear the new 
suit or not, but in the end I put it on, hoping 
it would give me confidence. Since I wanted 
information from Mr. Rush, I might as well 
give him the benefit of my best appearance. It 
did look very nice, with a pale gray blouse and 
gloves and a dark gray hat. I sat upstairs on 
the bus. The day was heavenly; in the park the 
trees were lime green; pink sails dipped over 


“Mr. 


NEXT MONTH 


“Kit gave me a warm smile as we 
were introduced and [| couldn't 
take my eyes away—suddenly I 
thought, That's my wife. Isn't it 
funny. she doesn't know it but I am 
going to marry her.~ 

Even after Guthrie McClintic 
had persuaded Miss Katharine 
Cornell that the role of being his 
wife was perfect for her. there were 
other difficulties. His mother asked, 
“What do you know about her 
family?” . . . her father raged at the 
mere thought of their marriage . . . 
and all the money young Mr. Mc- 
Clintic could scrape together was 
barely enough for a plain gold 
band, with nothing left over for 
such obstinate necessities as rent 
and food. 

Thus began an enduring partner- 
ship. both personal and profes- 
sional. which has given the theater 
some of its most enchanted mo- 
ments. Guthrie McClintic tells the 
story of the rollicking fun. the dif- 
ficulties and the triumphs of their 
life together in 


ME AND KIT 


complete in the 
September JoURNAL. 
condensed from the book 
soon to be published by 
Little. Brown & Co. 





the lake; swans white as china arched their 
necks to the bright water. Instead of going 
over what I would say to Rush, I looked out 
the window. If you rehearse an interview with 
someone you don’t know, it never works cut 
the way you expect. 

His house was at the end of a small Georgian 
terrace in a square. There were six houses, im- 
maculately fronted in ivory or oyster gray. 
Rush's had a small garden at the side, paved 
and filled with a magnolia tree in flower. The 
frcnt door was sea green, with a copper 
knocker. Ringing the bell—the knocker was 
presumably for decorative value and post- 
men—I prepared myself for Regency sofas, 
urns of foliage on fluted pillars, the familiar 
modish interior. In place of this, however, 
the door opened to disclose a kind of Vic- 
torian murk. I was confronted with the owner 
of the voice I had spoken to on the telephone, 
in an overall. 

Remembering my falsetto rendering of 
Mrs. Booth-Williams, I dropped my own 
voice several tones lower than its natural pitch. 
I said, “Is Mr. Rush at home, please?” 

I was given a doubtful inspection, from hat 
to shoes. I was glad I had put on the new suit. 

, I don’t reely know. He’s 
go and ask. What name?” 








She said, “Well 


working, but I'll 


*““Miss Severn. It’s rather important.” 

“Would it be a business matter? He doesn’t 
like being disturbed, see.” 

I had an inspiration. “I’m from Piers and 
Bellingham, the publishers.” 

“Oh, well,” she said. She opened the door 
wider. ““Will you step in, please?” Blessing my 
job—for without it I should doubtless have 
been left tapping my toe on the doorstep—I 
stepped in. The murk proved to be a hall 
decorated—one would say about the time of 
the First World War—in shades of brown, and 
furnished solely with a wicker basket full of 
hairs and a colossal mahogany hall stand 
studded with bits of mirror and hooks for 
brushes and spaces for umbrellas and articles 
of messy outdoor male attire. It seemed plain 
Mr. Rush was a bachelor. There was a brown 
staircase, and three brown doors all firmly shut. 

She tapped on one of them, opened it about 
a foot and closed it again behind her. 


a= alone, I remained standing, and won- 
dering why on earth Mr. Rush did not spend 
some of his enormous royalties on a blow- 
torch and a few cans of paint. He must be an 
eccentric, I decided. I was just working out a 
psychological explanation when the door 
opened again, readmitting the overall. She 
said, ““This way, please’m.” I went in. 

Robert Rush’s study was a study in utili- 
tarian authorship. As in the hall, its basic color 
was dark mud brown relieved by touches of 
light mud brown. The furniture was a large 
armchair occupied by two young cats wreathed 
together in a lovely somnolent embrace, and 
a still larger desk impressively covered with 
books, papers, cigarette ends overflowing from 
ash trays, and a thin layer of dust. 

It was as well the desk was impressive: 
Robert Rush was not. He reminded me of one 
of those resentful small owls one sees at the 
zoo, perched in the darkest corner of the cage, 
frowning peevishly at daylight intruders. I 
imagined him to be about- forty. His short 
brownish hair stood on end; he wore an 
assortment of frayed tweed and gray flannel 
garments each looking like the remains of a 
whole outfit of which the other components 
had long since disintegrated. Though not 
with any real violence, I disliked him on sight. 

He stood up, proving himself to be taller 
than I'd expected—in fact, several inches 
taller than I. He said, ““Miss Severn? Good 
morning. Please sit down.” 

The only place to sit was on the cats or in 
front of them. I sat in front of them. I was 
ready to say, as soon as he suggested moving 
them, that I was perfectly comfortable and 
not to bother, but he suggested nothing of 
the kind, and at this I was irrationally an- 
noyed. The atmosphere was cool and business- 
like. I didn’t know how to start. He was wait- 
ing, obviously, for a gambit about Piers and 
Beilingham, and I wished I'd used my time on 
the bus in thinking one up to break the ice. 
But now it was too late. All I could do was to 
apologize and weigh in with what I was really 
there for. I said, “I’m sorry; I'm afraid I've 
misled you. I do work for Piers and Belling- 
ham, but they didn’t send me.” 

“Who did?” said Mr. Rush, sitting down. 

““Nobody. I wanted to ask you something. 
I hope you don’t mind.” Rush remained in- 
quiringly and embarrassingly silent. There 
seemed nothing for it but to dive straight in. 
I took the library book out of my bag, its 
marker at page 57, and opened it and laid it 
on the desk in front of him. 

“Yes?” he said. 

“Was that taken from something that hap- 
pened to you?” 

An expression of congested reserve came 
down over Mr. Rush’s face like a shutter. He 
looked at the paragraph with an air of glanc- 
ing politely at a statement in Swahili. He said, 
“I'm afraid I have no recollection. All one 
writes has some personal significance, I sup- 
pose. One fishes things out of the subconscious. 
You know how it is. Or perhaps you don't.” 

“I do; but I don’t think you had to fish for 
this one.” 

Still with lowered eyelids, Mr. Rush impaled 
me with a crocodile stare. Hostility hung in 
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the air between us. Picking up his p 
acidly, “You seem to be more aw 
am of what goes on in my mind.” 

“T haven't the slightest idea wha 
said. “‘Or the least general interest 
out. All I know is that you sat inah 
where in Wales a year ago last M 
watched this piece happen.” 

There was a silence; he removed 
from me and transferred it to the pa 

“On reading it again,” he said, “ 
seme vague memory.” He raised his 
assumed the bland, blank air of the 
good liar about to perform. He said, ‘ 
ber someone describing this scene t 
described it in great detail; it had ¢ 
attention. I think he was a painter. 
cast this appetizing fly in my dire 
watched me closely and hopefully te 
would bite. 

I said, “You do make it difficult.” 

“Let us put it another way, mon 
perhaps: you don’t believe me.” 

“No.” 

“Well,” he said, sighing, leaning bael 
chair, “all right. I will continue to be 
What do you want?” 

At this, light suddenly broke on m 
alized what he thought I was. The law 
is a writer’s nightmare. To him I 
avenger, the friend of the libeled, or 
my hair is dark, too, and from his d 
he could not have seen Isobel cle 
libeled herself. Relief made me sm 
and he looked more suspicious tha 
said, “I’m not a lady blackmailer, 
what you mean.” q 

“Indeed?” he said cautiously. 

“It’s just struck me you must have 
I was coming up with a libel suit.” 

“T should be obliged,” said Rush 
would tell me what you are after se 
can finally get to the point. I take it} 
a free day ahead of you. I have not.’ 

This, though barbed, was not witl 
tification. I apologized, pulled m 
and gave him a succinct account of 
thére. By now I felt I had disgraced r 
badly that the sooner I got my story 
done with, the better; but after talking 
minutes I saw he was listening with el 
terest. 

“Go on,” he said. “And then what 

“Do you really want to hear all thi 

He said, *“Yes.” 

“Well, then her parents moved to § 
and she went with them. She didn’t 
go, but her mother had been ill. That 
autumn before last. I never saw her agz 
wrote every week; she told me about ¥ 
was doing and how many young me 
collected, and she was quite 
them—she always was. Then early in 
1 had a letter mentioning someone ne 
Adam. She didn’t say what his othern 
or much about him, except that he wai 
and he was only staying in Scotland an 
come across him rather by chance at ¢ 
but she seemed to be seeing a great d 
him and she gave me the impression f 
something quite different, serious. 


Te: next letter I had was a short one 
she was hoping to get away and come 
and in about a week from when she 
she'd be in town for a night or two and 
she stay with me. I wrote a note sayl 
course. She didn’t make it clear whel 
was coming straight to London, but shee 
up, ‘I can’t write about all this, it’s se 
fused, but I'll tell you everything whe 
meet. There’s a desperate amount to tell 
and you've got to be in on it, whatever 
be. I can’t say how I look forward tos 
you, after so long.”~ 

“Yes, and then?” 

“Then four days from when I had the 
she was found drowned in a river OVE 
Welsh border. That was on the morning é 
sixth of March. At the inquest they sal 
was drowned the night before. No onete 
I saw it in the paper; not the account 
drowning itself—if that was there I misse 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 91 
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| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88 
eport of the inquest. I couldn’t be- 
he next day I had a letter from her 
1) I don’t know why she waited so long 
-\)-perhaps she was overcome by it all, 
, she waited to see first what the verdict 
e. Anyway, she didn’t say much. I 
nk she knew much; Isobel never told 
sents anything. She talked of ‘this 
accident.’”” 
did she explain, did the inquest ex- 
hy this young woman who lived in 
/| and was coming to London should 
st with an accident on the Welsh 




































it was an explanation of a kind; I 
they tried. There were some cousins 
’s who lived a mile or two from the 
‘She hadn’t seen them, I think, since 
Ja child; if they were on Christmas- 
‘ms it was about as much as they cor- 
Jed. The story they told at the inquest, 

ner mother put across to me, was that 
going to visit them. She was found 
own the river, but it runs past their 

ith a path beside it, and you can get 


t was the theory.” 
one you don’t believe,” said Rush. 
“Tt did strike me as peculiarly unlike 


three. I can’t imagine she would ever 
e, to begin with, still more without 
know. If she had, she would have 
taxi. Isobel never walked a yard if she 
it, and on top of that it was raining. 
d meant to go, and it had been only 
would have told me.” 
is reasonable,” he said. “It seems to 
nlikely accident. From what you have 
it seems unlikely to me too. There is, 
ative, the possibility of suicide.” 


at what has been worrying you for a 


not so much, exactly, deciding on one 
ther, as the fact that I simply don’t 


you think,” he said, “‘in her case, sui- 
not impossible?” 

link under certain circumstances she 
lave been capable of it. I can’t be sure. 
she used to get very depressed and 
yught to drive herself into being the 
f character she wasn’t. She used to 
elf for being herself. It’s difficult 
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* said Rush. He folded his hands to- 
scrutinized me closely. He became 
, and (I thought) a little reluctantly 
hor entertaining a visitor. ‘I do apolo- 
¢ said. “I was involved. A cigarette? 
Ww uncomfortable you must be; let me 
he cats.”” He struck a match for both 
eaned back with an air of patent relief 
gat last done his duty, and said, “This 
where I come into the case.’ 

1 why I am here.” 


why you are here. Though of course,” 
, falsely but determinedly polite, a last 
after his social spasm, “I should have 
leased to see you for any reason. Or 
almost any reason. However—shall I 
S part together? Interrupt me if you 
). Early last March I went down to 
anshire to see Iorweth Jones. Do you 
orweth Jones? Poetry. A good poet. 
in this over-the-border small town, I 
1 an abominable wet stormy night; I 
yuncture. Someone dug up a resentful 
mend it for me, and I went into the 
id sat in the parlor to wait. It was then 
| quarter to nine. I’d planned to get to 
's by ten o’clock or so; there had been 
ry lunch in town and I couldn’t leave 
I sat swallowing a horrible brandy and 
‘as this girl in the corner with a man. 
er possible entertainment; of course I 
d them, not very consciously. It 
, Since I’d been given permission, | 
dted. “You don’t remember the date?” 
hand, no. But,” said Rush, with the 
cent yet astonished air of the habitu- 


ally untidy person who suddenly finds he 
knows where something is, “I can tell you. I 
keep notes of my engagements.” He dived into 
the bottom drawer of his desk, came into sight 
again with a grimy diary, looked through its 
pages, and said with a sort of childlike pride, 
“The fifth of March.” 

It was confirmation, but I'd known already 
it must be so. He leaned back again and con- 
tinued, as if he were lecturing. 


“LL was not, at the time,”’ he said, ‘““compel- 
ling. From what I could see of her, she was 
extraordinarily beautiful, but I never saw more 


‘than her profile. The situation seemed, in a 


clandestine way, rather trite. In any case, they 
spoke so quietly I could not hear what they 
were saying. Three quarters of my mind was 
on how long they would take to mend my 
puncture. The odd thing was, of course, that 
all the same it did compel. I was already nearly 
through the first draft of this; when I revised 
it, two months or more later, I altered what I 
had written and put that episode in. I can’t 
even tell you why; I had begun on it before I 
recognized consciously what it was and where 
it had happened. Clearly there was some- 
thing * Here Mr. Rush stopped. He low- 
ered his chin, interlaced his fingers and focused 
another intent gaze on my forehead. He said, 
“We are wasting time.” 

“I’m sorry. I’m interrupting your work.” 

“Work? Oh, work—it was only a short 
story. May I ask why you in your turn are not 








“Piers and Bellingham.” 

“Piers and Bellingham, of course.” 

“TI have a week’s holiday.” 

“Providential. Then you can go down at 
once.” 

I looked at him in silence. 

“Surely?” he said. 

“T suppose I could.” 

““Five minutes ago you said to me, ‘It’s not 
so much this or that, as the fact that I simply 
don’t know.’ Now I have given you some 
clues from which you might find out. Or do 
you think you are deceiving yourself and me 
when you say you want to discover the truth?” 

I said feebly, ““No.” 

“Then you will have to go to the Welsh 
border. And I,”’ said Rush, rising heavily and 
dustily to his feet, “‘shall drive you there.” 


Whether it is that writers are good at prac- 
tical psychology, or that Rush was an over- 
bearing type or I was being weak-minded or 
both, I don’t know; but at half past one, hav- 
ing been sent home to get ready, I was being 
driven along the whitish arterial road leading 
northwest out of London. Psychologists, I 
suppose, would say this was subconsciously 
what I wanted, or I should not have been there. 
It was true I had thought vaguely of going 
down to investigate; but I should have liked 
to have time to think more about it, and I 
should have liked to go alone, by train. 

Fuming in my flat, I had changed into a 
light tweed suit and brogues. Rush, when he 
appeared, was dressed as before plus a 
cap and a pair of hairy woolen gloves. His car 
was a small black saloon, a year or two old. 
He was not a good driver. His speed was a 
steady thirty miles an hour, never exceeded, 
never, except in horrifying moments of com- 
pulsion, lessened. He seemed to have no con- 
ception of the fact that there are moments 
when fifty is safer than thirty; inch by inch, 
with agonizing slowness, my foot pressed 
helplessly on an imaginary accelerator, we 
crawled past lorries, impervious alike to hoots 
from behind and vehicles three times our size 
bearing down on us like Nemesis from the 
distance ahead. When death seemed imminent 
I shut my eyes. Like this I found it possible to 
attend to what he was saying. I got there in the 
middle, but it appeared to be a lecture on 
writing. 

**____ as against the kind of limpidity you 
get in some eighteenth-century prose, do you 
think?” 

“Yes.”’ I said. “On the whole, I do.” 

“Or in some earlier blank verse. For in- 
Se ‘Seeing that oot. a necessary end, 





I felt my neck growing rea 
“In common with most of my passengers, 
he said, “you get as far as that within the first 


hour. By now you have decided to bea fatalist; 
good. I have been driving for twenty years and 
so far I have avoided disaster. Can I stop talk- 
ing to myself now?” 

‘Please do.” 

“Naturally you would rather be doing this 
alone; but it may be easier to find things out if 
I am here, too; and besides, it’s not all 
altruism. I have a peculiar compulsion myself 
to find what really happened.” 

“There’s probably nothing we can do.” 

“It could be; but at least we are taking 
action. When you are properly attending I 
shall tell you my diagnosis. Is it that you think 
better with your eyes shut or did you imagine 
that car was going to run us down?” 

“I think better,” I said through clenched 
teeth. 

He murmured amiably, ‘“‘Liar.”’ 

There were times when my dislike of Mr. 
Rush nearly descended to the plane of physical 
violence. His horrid insight into my feelings, 
the effrontery with which, having laid them 
bare, he disposed of my late and transparent 
defenses, tempted me at this point to pull on 
the hand brake and bash his glasses from his 
complacent nose. I could get out and hitch a 
lift back to Paddington. Looking back on it, I 
don’t know what stopped me; perhaps my 
ignorance of hand-brake mechanism, perhaps 
social inhibitions or simple cowardice. I swal- 
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Lyrical and definite 

the way the blossom falls 

against the moment, notched in 
time’s 


complacent intervals. 


Definitive and consummate, 
conforming in design, 


knowing the moment will not 
wait, 


the blossom leaves the vine. 





lowed my rage, kept my eyes open, tried not 
to fix them apprehensively on the traffic. There 
was the sky to look at, the ribbon of small ugly 


-houses following the road toward the country, 


the dashboard, my hands in my lap: I ex- 
amined each in turn. As if he had been wait- 
ing—as probably he had—for this final sign of 
resignation, Rush said, ‘“‘Now tell me about 
her.” 

‘What sort of thing?” 

““Any sort. What she was like. Why you 
were so fond of her, and she of you. From 
what you have said so far, she doesn’t sound 
exactly your kind of person.” 

“In most ways she wasn’t; in all the ways 
that mattered she was. We had different inter- 
ests. We didn’t even like the same people, 
always. It was just that we got on together 
from the start, from when we met at school.” 

‘**At school, and then sharing a flat; and you 
never quarreled?”’ 

“No. One couldn’t quarrel with Isobel.” 

‘“*Because she was easygoing?” 

“She wasn’t easygoing. But living with her 
in the same flat was exactly right; we had dif- 
ferent talents and habits domestically, but 
they fitted together. She was more domesti- 
cated than I am; I always felt that one day 
when she’d got herself straight she would have 
made an admirable wife. But if she didn’t want 
to cook a meal, or got fed up because I left a 
burned saucepan in the sink and forgot it, or I 
was cross because she’d tidied something up 
and lost it for me, both of us could say so and 
neither of us minded. She flew off the handle 
every so often, and so did I; but she never 
let anything rankle. She had a kind of devas- 
tating honesty—it was one of the things I liked 
most in her. There was nothing she was afraid 
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to say; one never minded. I am not like that 
naturally, but with her I was.” 

““You must miss her very much.” 

I said, “Even after a year, I can’t really 
take it in. Something happens, and | find my- 
self thinking, “I must tell Isobel that.’ ” 

‘‘What else about her? What were her inter- 
ests, that were so different from yours?” 

“Oh .. . men, the main one. I do like men, 
but only some, and not for their own sake. I 
don’t know that she exactly liked them any- 
way; they were a kind of essential part of her 
life. Also, they inevitably liked her... . And 
things like writing letters with the wireless on, 
dancing, 1 
clothes, but I don’t really feel passionate about 
them. Even when I’m buying something ex- 
pensive and becoming, I always feel a bit sour, 
regretful—‘There goes a painting or some 
books or half of a week in the Auvergne.’ 
Isobel would have given ten years in the 
Auvergne or a couple of Picassos for one per- 
fect dress. She didn’t enjoy reading, or being 
alone, or being in the country. She was en- 
tirely urban: Paris was her spiritual home. The 
only thing we both really adored was talking. 
We hardly ever stopped.” 

“One does wonder what you found to talk 
about.” 

I said, “I suppose one does; when you say 
that you make me wonder too. But there was 
an endless supply of subjects. Other people; 
ourselves; religion and life and behavior and 
ambitions and all that. She talked well, she 
was full of animation, everything interested 
her. Her young men weren’t my type but they 
were good fun; she liked my friends because 
they were different and because they liked 
her—one couldn’t help it. In a sense, she had 
no pride at all. She took a lot of trouble with 
her appearance, but she didn’t behave as if she 
were beautiful. Or perhaps it would be truer 
to say, she didn’t behave the way most beau- 
tiful women do.”’ 

“Yes, I see,” said Rush. “I do see that 
would be attractive.” He crawled past a lorry 
in silence. There was now less traffic. This was 
the neutral zone, the no man’s land between 
town and country; in spite of where I was 
going and the company I was in, I found my- 
self looking forward, with the objective part 
of my mind, to the hills and valleys. 

“Unlike her,’? Rush said with perceptive 
timing, “you no doubt prefer the rural life?” 

“On the whole,”’ I said. ‘I quite like Lon- 
don, but I wouldn’t live there if it weren’t for 
my job. Do you?” 

“I can never make up my mind.” 

“But you live in town.” 

“T also have a house in Dorset.” 





0.” This reminded me of something I 
wanted to ask. A mannered directness seemed 
to be Rush’s conversational note, but the 
mannered style was not mine, I could only be 
direct. I said, ‘““Why is the inside of your house 
in London so different from the outside?” 

““You mean so squalid?’ said Rush, not in 
the least put out—in fact, | thought, rather 
pleased. “‘That is a very complex situation. 
Part of it is a pose. Part of it is because I am 
comfortable like that. Part of it is because I 
live next door to the leading stage designer, 
whose passion is doing up houses for intel- 
lectual bachelors, and he would be madly hurt 
if I had it done without letting him design me 
a series of interiors; and I could not bear to 
live in a kind of showcase of divinely amusing 
ittery-witteries. I dare say most of it is simply 
laziness.” 

“Then why did you do up the outside?” 

“Oh, well,” he said vaguely, ‘‘one must con- 
form where it shows.” 

! stifled the impulse to answer that in that 
case one should buy oneself a new suit. If he 
thought-read that one I don’t think he made 
any sign, but I could not be sure. He only said, 
“‘What shall be our plan when we get there?” 

I said I hadn’t properly considered it, which 
was true, for I was only just coming round from 
the stunning effect of his accompanying me 
and the coma brought on by his driving. 

“Then let us begin at the beginning,’’ he 
said. ““Why do you think she was there?” 

“T imagine because she had gone to see 
him.” 

“This man Adam. Presumably, would one 
say, because he lives or lived in the district?” 
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“J can’t see why else. I mean, the visit to her 
cousins must have been bogus. She had no 
conscience about her family; it wasn’t the kind 
of thing she would do. On the other hand, it 
was very much the kind of thing her parents 
would seize on, to make it respectable, as far 
as they could.” 

“Did you ever meet her parents?” 

“Half a dozen times. Once I stayed with her 
in the holidays, when we were at school.” 

“And they were, as you put it, respectable?” 

“‘Eminently. Conventional to the last ditch. 
I could never make out how Isobel had hap- 
pened.” 

““Y es} I see:”” 
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| remembered, then, something I'd been too 
fussed to take up at the time. I said, “Tell me 
what your diagnosis is.” 

“Are you calm enough to attend to it?” 

“I’m quite calm now,” I said, knowing Vd 
been led on to talk myself into calmness, not 
minding. 

“Well, if there are any gaps you must fill 
them in; some you have filled in already. It’s 
clear she fell deeply in love with this man when 
she met him in Scotland. A different kind of 
emotion, one would say, from any of the 
others. She wrote to you as if she were in a 
great state of uncertainty, implying she wasn’t 
sure what to say but also that when she did 
see you the situation might have straightened 
out. If you quoted it accurately, a letter full 
of implications, but short of facts; a letter 
very unlike her, who was not afraid to say 
anything, so that you assumed that whatever 
was going on was some new experience for 
her. Anyway, she went to see him. I think it’s 
possible she went unannounced, or sent a tele- 
gram when she left. Also it was not the sort of 
place anyone would go to for—shall we say ?— 
an official reunion. Is this what you have 
worked out too?” 

“Yes,” I said. ‘‘To that conclusion. You 
wrote down one thing you overheard her say; 
was that really all?” 

‘*Most unfortunately, I think it was. If only 
I’d known —— But even if I had, they were 
speaking so quietly I doubt I could have heard 
much. As it was, I was obsessed with my own 
situation. I was taking them in visually rather 
than orally. But that one remark,” he said, 
‘did correctly penetrate.” 

“You must tell her; there’s no other way.” 

“Yes—and what do you make of that? 
What did you first think, when you read the 
paragraph, when you first knew who it was?” 

“That she’d found out he was married.” 

“Exactly; so did I. Or possibly engaged, 
but married is more likely. And then?” 

‘Then, I suppose, you left.” 

‘“‘T must try to remember; I have been try- 
ing. He took their glasses and came past me 
to the bar.” 

“He really did limp?” 

“Indeed he did; that I’m certain of. Then I 
went out to see if my car was ready, and I 
think it was before he returned, but I can’t 
be sure; it doesn’t matter much either. I know 
there was nothing else I heard or noticed.” 

““But what did he look like?” 

*‘Somehow I can’t see him in detail. Most of 
the time, like all men, according to you, I was 
looking at her, though she was turned away 
from me. Except for that one occasion he was 
sitting down, and I am English and you know 
how it is when a stranger gets up, particularly 
if you have been taking an interest: you turn 
away; but I think he was medium tall, about 
five foot ten, say, and dark, or darkish. Clean- 
shaven, a little aquiline, thick brows, a face 
one might call alive and interesting. He wore 
some kind of tweed overcoat, | am almost sure 
a dark gray. That’s all I can remember.” 

“It seems a great deal. Would you recognize 
him again?” 

“If I were not under oath, yes.” 

“Well, it’s a help; and Adam is not a com- 
mon name.” 


B.: if he is local his surname is probably 
Jones or Evans. If he is married he may have 
been discreet enough not to be very local, but 
he could still be a Jones. Tell me, why did it 
never occur to you, if you knew about this 
man from her letter, to write to her parents 
after she died and ask them who he was?” 

“It did occur to me,” I said, “‘but I didn’t 
think they would know.” 

“And you were unwilling, perhaps, to stir 
anything up?” 

“IT suppose I was. But I didn’t know then 
there was anything to stir; she’d never told me 
where he came from.” 

“But you were not sure.”’ 

“No,” I said. “I was not sure. I thought it 
would have been wrong to involve them. I 
wanted to know, but not that way. In any 
case, I don’t believe that way I could have 
found out.” 

“Probably not; I agree. But now, since you 
came to me, we may find out; and are you 
quite,sure, whatever it is, that you do want to 
know?” 


Ss Yess 

*“Good,” he said. ““Well, then: after I left we 
take it that she went in the direction of her 
cousins’ house, along the river path, on foot. 
She was found the next day. What do you 
think happened?” 

I said, “‘How can anyone tell? Either she 
slipped or she threw herself in. It’s not the sort 
of accident that sounds like her, but it isn’t 
impossible. Perhaps he’d gone, she couldn't 
get a taxi, she may have been in a state.” 

“In that case why not stay in the hotel?” 

“She might have told her parents she was 
going to see these cousins, as an alibi.” 

“She might, yes; but not very convincing, 
from what you have said of her. And I cannot 
believe that Mr. Jones, married or not, would 
have left her in a state to find her own way to 
a problematical night’s lodging. Nor, even if 
he did, can I see her hurling herself into the 
rustic dark, unless she had a more active pur- 
pose, like suicide. Could she swim?” 

“Not very well. Anyway, I don’t think it 
would be that sort of river; it would be fast 
and rocky.” 

“Any suicidal type who can swim, I firmly 
believe, tends to use a gas oven. But in this case 
I see what you mean. You believe, of the alter- 
natives, suicide is the more likely?” 

“On the whole,” I said, after a pause. 

“There seems to me,” said Rush, after an- 
other pause, ‘‘a third possibility which you 
show no sign of having considered. If we are 
to get at the truth we ought to discuss it. I 
imagine it won’t appeal to you.” 

“What is it?” 

“That she was murdered.” 


There are two days in the week about 
which and upon which I never worry. 
Two carefree days, kept sacredly 
free from fear and apprehension. 
One of these days is Yesterday... 
and the other is Tomorrow. 


—ROBERT JONES BURDETTE 


As if this word, which it was true had never 
come into my mind, were one that my mind 
wanted to reject as soon as receiving it, I 
looked with a blank but sudden awareness 
through the windscreen at the road ahead. 
Murdered. The day’s brightness was dimmed, 
the cozy rural scenery took on an air of un- 
reality; in a long silence we purred relentlessly 
through what the natives would describe as a 
town and the season-ticket holders a village, 
and into the fields and beeches beyond. I was 
unhappily aware that my silence was being 
recorded, analyzed, interpreted; the longer I 
kept it up the more impossible it seemed to 
break it. At last I said lamely, ““Do you mean 
by him?” 

“Well, I was not putting up a candidate, but 
he does seem the most likely. If murder can be 
considered, then I think we must consider Mr. 
Jones as at least a possible murderer. The odd 
homicidal maniac, even on the Welsh border, 
is not very convincing, do you think?” 

I said dispiritedly, “No.” I didn’t like the 
way the investigation was going. 

“The idea does not appeal to you,” he said. 

I muttered that naturally it didn’t. 

“Naturally?” he said. “Is it natural? To 
wish on anyone the state of despair that makes 
suicide possible—no, if I'd loved her, I think 
I would rather believe she was pushed.” 

“Then -perhaps it’s vicarious wishful think- 
ing,” I said, more tartly than I intended; but 
nothing upset Rush, he only answered, with- 
out a trace of annoyance, “I was talking about 
your reaction. It isn’t a question of what one 
would like to believe.” 


By the time we got there it was nearly seven 
o’clock. I had become so used to Rush’s driv- 
ing that there were times when I hardly 
noticed I was being driven. After Hereford 
there was not much traffic; he rattled along in 
extended periods of silence, presumably de- 
tecting, and I sat clasping my knees and staring 
entranced at the scenery. It was a part of the 
country I did not know well; it could never 
have looked more beautiful than on that eve- 
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ning, Our course westward, the mo 
dark amethyst against the sun and th 
gilded with light. I had imagined it wj 
stormy; in this gold brilliance it was a 
to remember the violence of its history 
black rainy night of Isobel’s death. 

When we were nearly there Rush 5 
have forgotten the name of the hotel,” 

“Well, I expect you'll recognize it wh 
SC@lt-« 

“Oh, I shall recognize it; there was 
outside. But I was about to say, there jg 
ably at least one other. If you prefer it, 
stay somewhere else, and have meal 
you. 


I. may sound extraordinary, but unt 
remark it had never for a moment stry 
that there was anything unconventional] 
outing. What with Rush’s businesslike 
ner, and the fact that he was quite 
years older than I am, I had given ab 


much thought to the compromising a 






staying in the same hotel with him as if 
been my maiden aunt. I said at once, ‘ 
heavens, / don’t mind.” It then occurred 
when the idea had had a moment to 
that perhaps this was a little uncomp 
tary; but there was nothing I could a¢ 
would not make things worse, and any 
didn’t care much, so I kept quiet. He 
““Excellent.””, He was wearing dark { 
against the sun’s glare, and I couldn’t ¢ 
expression, but he sounded quite comp! 

“Are we going to look through th) 
ister?” I said. ““Do you think the cousin) 
a blind and she meant to stay there?” 

“I feel sure she didn’t. If she did, she 
have been seen, and it must have come 
the inquest. Even if Mr. Jones had boe 
room for her, and booked it in another 
someone would have added up the girl 
river and the Miss Smith who never sl) 
her reserved bed. No, I don’t believe a| 
in the hotel saw her at all. When we get 
you will understand how easily one could 
be noticed. Incidentally, what happened 
luggage?” 

“She left a suitcase at the station. She 
small case with her, for night things; thé 
washed up near where she was found.” 

BuScerm 3 

“Do you think Mr. Jones stayed 
hotel?” 

Noz 

I said, sighing, “It’s going to be very 
to find anything out.” 

“If Mr. Jones had stayed there, it wo' 
still more difficult; he would probabk 
signed himself A. Hapgood, Birmingha 
have vanished for all time. The fact 
didn’t, if he didn’t, points to his being 
paratively local.” 

“But if he signed himself A. Hap 
Birmingham, we shan’t know wheth 
stayed there or not.” 

“You have a capacity for making 
even less straightforward than they are 
we have to do is to find Mr. Jones. His né 
Adam, and he limps. If he is local, we 
dig him out. If he is not local, there is nd 
we can do except go home. But as I sa 
fore, | am sure he is. I can think of no 
reason for their meeting where they did.) 

“Yes. Well, how are you going to start 
ing for him?” 

“T shall talk to people.”’ Rush said this 
a majestically confident air. I made noan 
it was pointless, and probably impossib 
discourage him. We rounded a bend a 
woods, the road dropped away downhil 
there was the town. 

It was a very small town, lying in a \ 
surrounded by hills that to the southwe: 
came mountains. Most of it was about a 
dred and fifty years old. The houses 
dwarfed, clean and plain; it was neither} 
nor graceful, but not ugly. The hotel was 
cult to miss, being not only unexpectec 
brick but also three stories high, square 
severely late Georgian, jutting into the né 
street and facing up it, with a graveled 
in front. One decrepit car stood on th 
panse; it was not going to be gay. 

We parked, conscientiously, beside it. 
peered upward at the gilt letters saying C 
Hotel. He said, ‘‘I don’t remember its na 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 94 
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10th and 11th PRIZES: Dormeyer ELECTRIC FRYERS 

12th, 13th, 14th PRIZES: Westinghouse ELECTRIC BLANKETS 
15th and 16th PRIZES: Queen Elizabeth BED SPREADS 
PLUS 10 OTHER PRIZES of $50.00 U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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Its easy its fun! 


WIN A #1000.00 
Marshall Field & Company 


DREAM WARDROBE 


...and a FREE round trip to Chicago 
for TWO on UNITED AIR LINES! 





Imagine! Your winning a $1000.00 shopping spree at 
fabulous ‘‘Field’s’’... the store first with the latest in every- 


thing from exciting new hair 


-dos to shoes styled by the 


fashion names of the world. And picture lucky you winging 
to Chicago and back home by United Air Lines Mainliner... 
off on a 3-day holiday for two with all meals, hotel bills and 
taxi fares paid by Sanitone Dry Cleaning Service. Remember, 
there are 26 wonderful prizes in all! Here’s how to win: 


SIMPLY FINISH THIS SENTENCE IN 25 WORDS OR LESS 


““T prefer Sanitone to ordinary dry clean- 


ing because... (SAMPLE SENTENCE 
—I know I can trust Sanitone to do a 
better job on everything from children’s 
clothes to finest evening wear—yet it 
costs no more!) 

It’s just as easy as that for you to wina 
“new you’’...from shoes to a Pees 
new hair-do...casual to evening ee 
and all smartly styled for ‘‘Field’s”’ 










as you wish. Simply pick up an en 
Sanitone Dry Cleaner. All entries 
po sti arked not later than midnight, Sept. 
received not later than October 7, 1955 

3. Contest open to any women residents 


c 


the world’s foremost designers. 

And that isn’t all! Prizes galore include’ 
a Motorola COLOR TV Set—a wonder- 
ful 34 ton Amana Air Conditioner— 
beautiful Crown Airline Matched Lug- 
gage and others listed below. 

Contest starts August Ist and closes 
September 30th, 1955. Get your entry 
blank at your Sanitone Dry Cleaner and 
join in the big prize jamboree now! 


PLUS 25 OTHER VALUABLE PRIZES! ENTER NOW! 












HERE'S ALL YOU DO:1. Print or typewrite a suit- employees of Emery Ind C, s Sani e 
2nd PRIZE: LARGE SCREEN MOTOROLA COLOR TV ble ending to the statement, "I prefer Sanitone to licensees and their employets, i advertising 
rdinary dry cleaning becaus "in 25 wo agenc d their families. Con , st subject to all 
3rd PRIZE: AMANA Wy TON AIR CONDITIONING UNIT le s in English. Use the officiai « entry blank Whied Feder ate and local régulatio S. 
you can get at ae Sanito ne Dry Cleaner. include 4. Entries will be judged for originality, sincerity 
your Sanitone Dry Cleaner's name and addres: nd‘aptne 3 by The Den Et Dor 
4th and-5th PRIZES: Crown AIRLINE LUGGAGE ; You'll find it listed in the yellow pages of your facaptae sat hougheby The Heubensity Donnel 
(21” Weekend Case, 21” Wardrobe Case) phen book. eae st be “i ne db aoe Sanitone Duplicate prizes awarded in ee tie. N " Sait 
ry : aner, Entries must be original work of returned. All entries, conten did S dhareie 
: i conte bmi i es, Co c therein 
6th and 7th PRIZES: Westinghouse ELECTRIC COFFEE MAKERS t 7 ants submitting pe m be ame propel ne of Emery Indus strie sr lic:, to be 
ELECTRIC MIXERS 2. Mail your entry to Sanitone Dream Wardrobe used as It see 
8th and 9th PRIZES: Dormeyer EL Contest, Box 6902, Chicago 77, III. Submit as many 5. All winners seit > notified by mail. Prize winner 







try blank lists available about 6 v 
must be to those enclosing stampe 
30, 1955, lope with entry. 

6. All prizes to be awarded withir 
of Conti- Oct. 7, 1955. United Air Lines trip 5 


s after close « f conte t 
elf-addressed enve- 





nental U S., Canada, Alaska, and Hawaii, except only for this contest. Not redeemabie in ¢ cas sli 


ianitone DRY CLEANING SERVICE 


A Division of Emery Industries, Inc. * Carew Tower ® Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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NEW MUM MIST PROTECTS EVEN 
THE 2 IN 5 WHO PERSPIRE FREELY 


Freres deodorant protiction 
you neuer thought poccible! 





New Mum Mist spray deodorant stops 
perspiration instantly and for hours. Contains 
miracle hexachlorophene to prevent 
odor all day long—even if you are 

one of the 2 in 5 who perspire freely. 


No more messy running or dripping! 


Mum Mist sprays on, stays on. It 

dries fast—won’t run, won’t drip. 
Completely safe for normal skin—doesn’t 
damage delicate fabrics. For protection 
that’s fast, protection that lasts— 
get new Mum Mist! 


At all toiletries counters 59c 
BY THE MAKERS OF FAMOUS MUM CREAM DEODORANT 


hee lovely rinse that controls dandruff, e\ 


A little Rinse Away in a glass of water makes a 





with hexachlorophene 














Reet 


POST) 
Recognized 






fragrant rinse guaranteed to control the most per- 
sistent dandruff—yet leave hair soft and manageable. 
Use with weekly shampoo. Only $1 (12 rinses) at 
store or beauty shops—or write:Skan Laboratories, ) 
Inc., 1312-78 N. Fair Oaks, Pasadena 3, California. 





Here's how to earn money fast! 
Simply show friends brand new 
SLIM-SHAPED Christmas Cards. 
Also personal cards, notes and wrappings, gifts - over 125 
items. They sell on sight... you make big profits. Send no 
money-but WRITE TODAY for assortments on approval/.’: /F 
and get FREE pen with key chain for prompt action. 


CHAS. C. SCHWER CO., 52 Elm St. Westfield, Mass. 


ke 
a Nod | = 
dense tateh dna 


aati” 
Effective 


STANBACK, the medically ap- 

proved formula, contains several 
fast acting ingredients—In combina- 
tion they work faster than any one 
alone to bring soothing relief from 
pains of HEADACHE—NEURALGIA 









wat SENDER’S 

AME Imprinted 625 for Only $100 00 
y Imprinted Christmas 
s America’s most com- 


nery, Ev reryday boxes. Up to 50c profit on 

$1 ‘00 eller CASH BONUS. Rush name for Free 

Samples Personal cards; box assort’s on approval. 
ORGANIZATIONS: Sell now, pay later. Write 

Style Line Greetings, 415-Y 5th Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


No other way 


cools tired | 
burning feet: 


faster, better than Ice- Mint | r 





When feet feel like a 
furnace, and it hurts to 
walk, just rub on cooling 
medicated Ice-Mint 
vanishing cream. Discover 


how fast those burning, if ; | 
1 





fiery aches and pains can \ 
be relieved. Greaseless, 
stainless! Contains | 
amazing, soothing .<°7F 

lanolin. Also 
marvelous for 
sunburn and 


windburn! Ask 
your druggist 
for wonderful 
Ice-Mint 
today! 
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{- “Guaranteed ‘by “a 
iy Housekeeping 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92 

““Are you sure it’s the right one?” 

“Perfectly sure. Over there is the garage 
where they mended my puncture.” 

He extricated himself from the driving seat, 
pulled our meager luggage out of the back, 
and opened the swing doors for me by prod- 
ding them with my holdall. The place appeared 
to be deserted. 

“‘Now you will see,” he said, “why I thought 
it was likely that no one in the hotel noticed 
her.” 

“Yes, I do see.’ I turned and propped my- 
self against the ledge of the desk. Facing me, 
on the right of the flagged hall, there was a 
glass door through which I could see about 
half of an empty and depressingly brownish 
lounge with chocolate-colored wicker chairs 
and a frieze of autumn leaves. I said reluc- 
tantly, “Is that where it was?” 

no CSia 


H. was a very good writer. Though he had 
described the whole place in no more than a 
sentence, yet both it and the room itself were 
almost exactly as I had seen them when I read 
the book. I think that was the first time since 
I'd met him that I’d consciously associated 
him with his work. I looked at him as if I had 
just met him, and turned back to the empty 
desk. I said, ““Anyone who’d read it would 
have known.” 

“Yes,” he said. “But you are not anyone, 
and sooner or later you must know it directly, 
and not through me. Like taking off adhesive 
plaster,” he said. ‘““The quicker the better.” 
And he moved across and held open the door, 
and I went inside. He laid his hand on the back 
of a chair beside the door, but I knew already 
that it was where he had sat. I stood and 
looked at the silent empty room, and the far 
corner where he had seen Isobel, hatless, in 
her pale fur coat that I had sometimes bor- 
rowed and with the emerald ring on the hand 
clasping her neck in the way that was habitual 
to her, the night before she died; and I didn’t 
like it a bit. 

I walked past him and out into the hall 
again, and I heard the noise of other footsteps 
coming up the passage behind the desk. A thin 
gray-haired man in shirt sleeves appeared, 
carrying a pewter mug. “Good evening,” I 
said, and he answered “‘Good evening,” the 
second word three rising syllables in the Welsh 
tone. Then Rush took charge, saying, ““We 
should like two single rooms.” I watched the 
man to see if he showed any sign of having seen 
Rush before, but I felt sure he hadn’t. 

My room was on the first floor, Rush’s on 
the second. Mine was large, looking out 
through the backs of the gilded letters over the 
yard and the street. At least there was hot and 
cold running water, but instead of getting 
cleaned up I stood staring out the window, 
and when Rush knocked and called out that 
he’d wait downstairs I had to wash and make 
up ina hurry. There seemed no point in chang- 
ing; I was sure he wouldn’t have bothered. I 
went down the shallow oak stairs and found 
him in the hall. He hadn’t. 

He was at the desk writing our names in the 
register. He said, ‘““What is your initial?” 

“op”? 

“What does it stand for?” 

“Elizabeth. How far back does the book 
go?” 

““More than a year—there’s nothing. No 
one signed in on that date. Shall we go and 
have dinner?” 

There were four other people in the dining 
room, a pair of middle-aged men talking about 
fish and an elderly married couple. Their tables 
were as far as possible from each other and we 
sat as far as possible from them; the room was 
darkly paneled but clean, the food uninspired 
but passably well cooked. 

‘“‘When do we start detecting?” I said. 

“‘After dinner in the bar.” Rush paused and 
looked doubtful. “‘Some Welsh bars are men 
only. I hope not this one.” 

“T’m not going to sit by myself in that 
lounge.” 

“No, I do see you wouldn’t want to. I shall 
arrange something.” 

“Or if you can’t I could go to bed.” 

“Then you would miss hearing rne detect.” 

I didn’t think I should be missing anything 
I couldn’t bear to be without; however, he 
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was plainly enjoying himself. I glanced g 
with dislike. As soon as we had finishe 
went out into the hall and I trailed along 
him to the bar. The door was open and I; 
see inside, a not very big room with a se 
wooden floor and walls darkened by smo 
the color of honey, a mahogany counter a 
end, polished wooden benches. There y 
dart board, but no one was playing, A 
half a dozen men sat round drinking bee 
of tankards and talking quietly. I ¢o 
see any women. Rush went in and spoke t 
barman. “Do you mind if I bring my seg: 
in here? She would hate to sit in the Ie 
by herself.”” The answering murmur so . 
affirmative; not exactly keen, but quite wi 
He emerged and whispered, “‘It’s all rj 
said you were my secretary.” 3 

“T heard you,” I said sourly. ; 

“Well, it struck me as the ideal relatio a 
I could hardly say ‘my lady friend,’ dol 
think? Or ‘a lady I met this morning. | 
whom I’m staying here’?” 

“No. Would you like me to sit beside 
and take shorthand?” 

“What an unreasonable girl you are 
said placidly, and steered me into the bar) 
conversation died away, but only for a 
ment. We all said, “Good evening.” 
were tactful with strangers, and nobody 
at us. 

It seemed unlikely we were going to 
further than sitting primly side by side 
closing time, being politely but furtivel 
spected in silence—I simply could not imz 
Rush getting together with the compan 
this I misjudged both him and the loca r 
entry into the talk was hardly perceptib 
just happened; one moment he was mute: 
next he was discussing sheep, five mir 
later everyone had joined in. He didn’t ap 
to have made any approaches. I began to 
calmer and less cross, and sat there tc 
the dusk outside and listening vaguely, 
prised because he knew so much about 
and wethers and proprietary brands 
I supposed it was the Dorset side of hi 
and because he got on so well with these! 
in spite of not altering the way he 
talked in the least. It was more than hi 
hour, and nearly dark outside, before 
reached the point. The name Adam 1 rol 
me from my peaceful contemplation. 

“Somewhere in this district,” Rush w 
ing. “I have forgotten his other name. ; 
chap, fairly tall, lame in one foot. Do 
know him?” | 

They all thought hard, trying to be hel 
“Evans Llangadog, would it be?”...* 
Evans Llangadog is Thomas. There’s G 
Rowlands Pen-Rhos, has a wooden leg.” 
“But bald as a coot, man.” .. . “Young 
he?” said one of them to Rush. i, 

“Yes, youngish. Thirty to thirty-five.” 

“Adam,” they said. ““Adam.” 
























e 
Has 


errr was an old man sitting in the col 
with a black sheep-collie bitch between 
feet; her ears and tail were like feathers, 
nose was laid on her paws; every time 
moved even a finger she opened one eye. 
shut it again. He said incisively, “No Ad 
in these parts. A John Adams there was ¢ 
over Builth way; bred rams, he did, but h 
dead of the blood poisoning, oh, back in 
twenties it would have been.” 

“Not Adams, dad,” they said. “Ad 
Adam is his first name; a young man he 
with a bad leg.” 

“What is his second name, then?” 

“‘That’s what the gentleman is trying to’ 
out, see?” 

“Oh,” said the old man. ‘‘Lame is he?” 

“Yes, lame, and his hair dark.” Butt 
are all dark, 1 thought. 

“That will be young Adam Davies, C 
Newydd, is it?” 

There was a silence; they pondered ove 
and Rush lit a cigarette, casually, shaking 
the match and dropping it on the fl 
“Never met him,” said two of them, but 
other nodded, and a fourth said, ‘Yes, th 
right. Has an estate over there; well off, h 
and wounded in the war. I remember 2 
Not often he comes this way, but once or ft 
I have seen him in the market.” 

“My dad worked there,” said the old 
“Shepherd he was, to his grandfather.” 
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Davies,” said Rush. “Yes, that was 
t get in touch with him again.” He 
ixpenny notebook out of his pocket, 
{ought he was going to hand it over and 
e this down, Miss Severn,”’ but he 
a chewed pencil and prepared to 
it himself. He said, ““How do you 


ome argument, the spelling was es- 
. He wrote it down in block letters. 
“Ts it far from here?” 

bout twenty miles.” 

—twenty-five if it’s one.” 

*s the mountain road you can go by, 
«Not more than fifteen by there.” 
jugh old road that is for a car, though.” 
on’t mind it rough,” said Rush, 
for himself. ““How do we get to it?” 
us. Rush made notes in his book, 
and said, ““Well, we shall find it. I 
ike to see him again. Is he married 
you know?” 

f them were doubtful, one thought he 
the old man in the corner, when 
» repeated the question, said, “Yes, 
‘Miss Dilys Morgan, she was, the 
c of Sir Iestyn Morgan, Llwydiarth. 
sr Ceridwen was in service with the 
s when she was a girl. You remember 
Dai?” 

one with glasses, is it?” 

‘no; that was Sian. Married Twm 
Jarrier, that died of drink. Ceridwen 
Llanidloes ——”’ 

emed set till closing time. I said out 
ide of my mouth to Rush, “I’m going 


do,” he said. “I shall stay and listen. 
e have made progress; are you 
” and I had to tell him honestly: 
n’t really know.” 
ut the notebook, 
led, and put it in 
et. When I left he 
perfunctorily, and 
wished me good 
ut when I looked 
m outside the door 
re hard at it again 
was sitting with his elbows on the ta- 
ning. 


Remember, 


much more entertaining than the main 
tush said, when I pointed out between 
eeth that I could think of better words 
‘ough’ to describe it. I was being 
d from the dashboard to the back of my 
[it was difficult to talk at all. Fresh air 
oluntary exercise, though beneficial, 
snough for the soul; I came out of this 
‘ed soliloquy to find we had stopped. 
rette?”’ 

k one and muttered ungratefully. It 
en o'clock in the morning, ahd Id al- 
ad enough of the day. I nursed my 
and prepared to be un-co-operative. 
id, “We should be about ten miles 
Ve ought to decide what we are going 


, you decide,” I said. 

you too taken up with wishing you 
er come?” 

mured something inaudible even to 


hall we say, rather, that you had never 
ith me?” 

m unreasonable,” I said, “‘you’re in- 
3. How can I answer that?” 

in her you admired her honesty, you 
; you could just say ‘Yes.’”’ 

ight. Yes.” 


S better,” he said. “I agree I must be 
ig. | badger you and ask you questions 
ify you on the main roads and throw 
ut On mountain tracks, and make you 
places you would rather not see. But 
want to know the truth. If you had 
y yourself you would not have been 
to finding it out, do you think?” 
Because I shouldn’t have been able to 
people in the bar as you did.” 

re is that, of course. You must have 
le disconcertingly helpful.” 

it you mean is,” I said, exasperated, 
€ real reason I think I’d rather be do- 
one is that I don’t really want to know 


a statue has 
never been set up to a critic. 


Se 


past tit)? 

I made no reply. There didn’t seem to be 
one. Whatever I answered, he would take its 
meaning as “‘yes,”’ just as in fact he took my 
silence as agreement. 

He said in an unexpectedly gentle way, 
“Why do you always refuse to admit it? 
There’s nothing unnatural in not wanting to 
know. Most people spend their lives with 
their heads in the sand, not reading unpleasant 
books, not thinking about abandoned chil- 
dren or ill-treated animals or the cruelty of 
man to man, not admitting that ‘every man’s 
‘death diminishes me, because I am involved in 
mankind.’ It’s normal human behavior.” 


“Then why do you keep on at me about 
siege? 


cause the normal is not necessarily good. 
T only meant you must not feel guilty for hay- 
ing ordinary emotions; but I think this is a 
situation where it would be better for you, 
now, to know the truth: if you can stop resent- 
ing me for prodding you into it and stop being 
afraid of knowing what did happen, you will 
lay her ghost in the end. At the moment I have 
the impression that she haunts you much 
more than you admit, or probably even realize. 
You have the feeling, subconsciously or not, 
that it was partly your fault: you were the 
person above all others she could talk to; you 
ought, somehow, to have been able to stop it. 
True?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“T wish I could at least teach you, when you 
mean ‘yes,’ to say so.” 

“Yes, then. I’m sorry,” I said. “I’ve been 
difficult.” 

“For heavyen’s sake don’t start feeling guilty 
about me as well. That would be quite intoler- 
able. Do you think, now, 
we can talk about what to 
do next? We might walk 
up to the top of the hill and 
collect our ideas. We don’t 
have to go and see Mr. 
Davies because we are on 
this road; I thought it would 
be a better place for a com- 
mittee meeting than the hotel. More privacy, 
fewer associations. There have been enough 
associations for one morning.” 

There had indeed, I thought, as I got out of 
the car and we began to climb through the 
heather and young bracken to the summit. I’d 
spent a restless night, and after a breakfast at 
which I didn’t scintillate I'd been made to 
walk along the river; Rush wanted to see 
where it had happened. I went without en- 
thusiasm, but couldn’t think of a good excuse 
for not going. We followed the footpath for 
nearly half a mile, as far as what we guessed 
was Isobel’s cousins’ house, for it was the only 
one to be seen—a square white place among 
trees above the stream, approached, we sup- 
posed, from a road along the hillside behind it; 
from where we were, the only entrance was a 
path with a wicket gate. I would not have put 
it past Rush to suggest dropping in to call on 
them, but though he leaned thoughtfully on 
the gatepost for a time he made no further 
move; soon we turned back. After a few min- 
utes he said, ‘‘Does it seem even possible to 
you, if she had meant to come and see them, 
that she would have come this way?” 

I said it didn’t. “As far as one can guess 
from here, it wouldn’t be much shorter than 
by the road. Besides, she never wore the right 
kind of shoes for a path like this. She’d have 
thought twice about it in daytime when it was 
dry, let alone on a pitch-dark wet night. It 
doesn’t make sense.” 

“If she was not on her way to the house, 
there must have been another reason,” he said. 
With his head down, his hands in his pockets, 
he went on as if he were thinking aloud to him- 
self. ‘‘Either she was alone, or with Davies. If 
she was alone, the likelihood is that she came 
here with the intention of throwing herself in, 
or just possibly she was only considering sui- 
cide and fell in by accident; no one can know. 
One does wonder, in that case, why she came 
so far and how she knew where to come.” 

“She stayed with her cousins once,” | said, 
“when she was a child.” 

“It could be that.’’ Rush looked encourag- 
ing, then settled back into doubt. “One of 
those childhood fixations, that place and no 
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other. . . . No, I simply cannot believe in it, 
any of it. It sounds wrong. The alternative is 
that she was with Davies. I left about half past 
nine, while he was fetching another drink, so 
they would not have left directly after me. As- 
suming they were there till closing time, or a 
little before, their problem was unresolved. 
‘Look,’ says Davies, “we can’t stay here. You'd 
better go to your cousins’, theyll put you up 
for the night, and I'll take you along by the 
river, it’s a short cut. I can’t risk driving to the 
front of the house, they all know my car.’ 

“T think what happened is that they drove 
to the beginning of the path and hid the car off 
the road somewhere and then walked. In the 


car, going through the town, she would not 
have been obvious; improbable that anyone 
noticed them. Perhaps he told her it was a 
lot quicker by the path, if she had forgotten. 
Perhaps she was in such a state that for once 
she did not mind mud and stones. Perhaps he 
persuaded her, for reasons of his own.” 
“It’s all very theoretical,” I said crossly. 
“At this stage one must examine the possi- 
bilities. . . . This is the end of the path, where 
they would have started. Nothing in sight, ex- 
cept two distant cottages facing the other 
way; plenty of cover, a side lane across the 
road—yes, they could have left it here. And 
now,” he said, “let us go for a drive.” 
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“Where to?” 

“To see the country.’ On the way back to 
the hotel he had bought a large-scale ordnance 
map. I hadn’t said any more. I had an idea 
what part of the country we were going to see, 
but I wouldn’t ask. When we turned off the 
road and started crashing up this track I hung 
on sullenly and watched the potholes bound 
toward us. 

At the top of the hill I was out of breath. 
There was a sharp wind, and not being dressed 
for climbing I had laddered my stocking on 
the heather; but suddenly in spite of the cold 
and my ruined nylons I didn’t mind: I had got 
outside the affair. For the first time, because of 
what he’d said when we stopped below, I ac- 
cepted Rush as a coinvestigator rather than an 
inquisitive busybody altogether lacking in 
tact. 

We sat down on a flat rock and he opened 
the map and spread it on his knees. While he 
bent over it I looked round from the Black 
Mountains in the southeast, not now black 
but green gold as a beetle’s wing, to the rolling 
hills of Cardiganshire facing us in the west- 
ward distance, olive fawn, pale and bare and 
deserted. To the north there was only a nearer 
hill, netted lime green with bracken over the 
dead colors of rock and winter, dotted with 
sheep whose cries came faintly and despair- 
ingly on the wind. 

I said, “What shall we do about Mr. 
Davies?” 

“Do you really want to do anything?” 

“IT didn’t; I do now. I’ve been all tied up in 
it, but you were right. The only thing I can’t 
see is how we shall ever find out.” 

“Tt may be we shan’t, but at least we shall 
have tried. Still, I agree it’s tricky. For one 
thing, there is just the pos- 
sibility that he might re- 
member me.” 

Having resigned myself 
to Rush, I now realized this 
did not necessarily mean 
he was going to keep the 
initiative. If Davies had to 
be interviewed by one of 
us, that one began to look 
horridly like myself; I retreated and said 
with feeble urgency, “I shouldn’t think he 
could. Besides it wouldn’t matter if he did; 
he’d only think you were someone more or less 
local, if he saw you again.” 

“In other words, you would rather not 
tackle him on your own.” 

“Much rather.” 

“In that case we will do it together.” 

“Yes, but do what?” 

“Well, let us consider the alternatives. We 
could fish for gossip in the local pub—there is 
a village not far from his place. We could 
pump one of his employees, if we could lay 
our hands on one. I hardly think in either case 
we should learn anything whatever of value. 
The third way would be to go to the house.” 

“To his house?” 

“Naturally.” 

“But how on earth would we get in?” 


I. you agree to our going there,” said Rush 
with heavy patience, “you can leave the rest to 
me. I will guarantee to get us inside. Well?” 

I hesitated, staring at the mountains. At last 
I said, “*All right.” 

“Good.” Rush folded up the map and got 
to his feet. We walked down the hill again. 

In the car I said, ““How much more do we 
have of this road?” 

“About five miles. I'll go slowly; after that 
it will be easy. I hope there is not a long en- 
trance drive.” 

“Why?” 

“Because, for the sake of verisimilitude, we 
shall have to do it on foot. And a garage at 
the gates would ditch us too. But we will pro- 
ceed in the hopes of neither.” 

“T see. We're going to break down.” 

“Breaking down is the first line of strategy. 
If it fails, there are others.”” He engaged gear, 
let out the clutch, and we leaped out of a hol- 
low like a startled hare, flinging me to within 
an inch of the windscreen. In this manner we 
covered the five remaining miles of the track, 
which seemed like fifty, in and out of folded 
hills. Finally we reached a surfaced road. Here 
Rush seized the opportunity to remove his 
hands from the wheel and glance at his watch. 
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Tact consists in knowing 
how far we may go too far. 
—JEAN COCTEAU 
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LADIES’ HOME Jig 


He said in a satisfied voice, “We sh 
exactly at the moment when they will} 
give us a sherry.” ei 
If I hadn’t known it all too well by] 
would have looked meaningly sideways 
appearance; as it was I didn’t see why] 
inflict that on myself again. It y 
house he was proposing to gate-crash 
wasn’t up to me to tell him. I said acidly 
we staying the night too?” 
‘Personality,’ he said, answering 
hadn’t spoken, “‘counts for more than 
dear.” 


A: this time yesterday I should have bh 
now I simply thought of a number ¢ 
replies. We rounded a bend of tf 
among woods and drew up. He unfo 
map again. I said, “Is this where y 
down?” 

“Don’t be precipitate. This is only wh 
decide exactly at what point the break 
to take place. Here, you see, is the he 
have just crossed a stream, so abou 
where we must be, something like a mi 
The place is not far from the road. WI 
reach it you must look like a haras: 
senger.” 

‘That will not be difficult.” 

“No, it won't, will it? You have b 
rehearsed.” He passed me the map tof 
and started the engine. 

We drove for about a mile, onar 
serted except for a cyclist and a trac 
came round a curve to see facing us, 
verse bend, a Victorian Gothic gate 
stone cottage on the opposite side. TI 
were open; a neatly kept drive wound t 
rhododendrons out of sight. Rush s 
off the ignition, a 
an air of concer 
glided to the gr 
on the left. I k 
him with, I think 
vincing blend of 
and anxiety. “Hea 
something gone } 

“At a guess,” os 
“T should say 
broken down. Excessively tiresome. 
supposed to be my secretary, so you! 
appear too impassioned about it.” 
folded himself and disappeared under 
net. I sat and waited, remembering 
my concerned expression slip. After 
or two he put his head through th 
window, with his back to the cot 
said, “Done.” ; 

“What exactly have you done?” 

*“Unscrewed something and removed 
piece. I learned it in the war; the fe 
term escapes me, but it can come undor 
own accord, I do know. Now I look t 
at the cottage, up and down the road,t 
in sight, good, but we appear disap 
Ah! Some entrance gates; must be a he 
yond. Do IJ take my secretary with mec 
An unfrequented part of mid-Wales, p 
I had better. Now you can get out.” 

We walked sedately up the drive. 

The house was not so very large am 
the gateway, of Victorian Gothic, thot 
showed signs of having risen from 4 
older structure. It was an ugly house, bt 
and amusing. We crossed the open spé 
front, went up a flight of six steps, ang 
pressed the bell. 

A bony gray-haired woman in a whited 
answered it. 

“T must apologize,” said Rush, pa 
his most pontifical style, “for troubling” 
Our car has broken down outside. I woné 
we might use the telephone?” ' 

Her eyes flickered down his appearance 
by then his voice had made an impressior 
any rate, she said, “I expect it will be allt 
sir. If you would just wait a moment Fl 
Mrs. Davies,” and she went off. In a few 
ments she returned and said, “Will youe 
this way, please?” and we were ushered 
the hall. ; 

It was octagonal, arched and vaulted 
tirely painted white, and the fitted carpet 
moss gray and there were flowers every 
Someone with a very clear and indi 
taste had turned it into what it was, I thol 
When I followed the apron into the dra 
room it struck me that the will had beet 
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4d inflexible and that the results 
ite come off. It was admirable, orig- 
mmaculate; but it didn’t feel a bit 
e’s home. 

r, it was. Davies’ wife came to meet 
| and controlled as her rooms, say- 
od morning. I hear you have car 


ope we are not a nuisance.” Rush, I 
ad assumed with her a more human 
an the one that had got us through 
door. ‘“‘Do you mind if I telephone 
eu 

se not,” she said. ““Meredith, in the 
a good mechanic. The number is 
Do sit down,” she said to me, taking 
ibt, my ringless left hand; she would 
e made a social gaffe like misinter- 
r relationship. I looked at her eyes, 
y shaped, with an upward tilt at the 
er hair was light and fine, cut short 
ly curling. She wore a tweed skirt, a 
sweater, a single string of pearls; her 
ere handmade. I guessed she was 


rty. 

stood fiddling plaintively with the 
>, He was saying, ~* and the en- 
died. ... What? ... No, no cough- 
Yes, I did have a look, but I know 
about cars; it’s never done this be- 
Well, I should be most grateful. I am 
p from a house, and the car is outside 
5 ta me 

iim, Cwrt Newydd,” she said. “Mrs. 








save her a sort of bow. ‘Mrs. Davies’ 
wrt—yes, that’s it. Can you come 
ay? . . . Good.” He hung up and 
her, conveying an impression without 
doing anything that he was about to 
good-by and leave, so that she said, 
ake him ten minutes to get here. Let 
fou a cigarette while you are waiting.” 


gw of reluctance to trouble her fur- 
glance at me were flawlessly put on; 
.in the hotel bar, I’d underestimated 
sat down in the proffered chair and 
nust tell you, I hope you don’t mind, 
fectly charming I think your house 
so exactly the right blend of impul- 
and sophistication that it couldn’t 
ed; though coolly and remotely, she 
ised. She began to tell him what it 
n like before the conversion. It gave 
ccuse to look openly round the room. 
long and white, with high pointed 
; on two sides. The carpet was tur- 
the curtains of peony-red velvet. 
as a white grand piano, and not very 
rniture. It reminded me a bit of a stage 
or a smart West End play. The same 
st have come to Rush. He was saying, 
Lucien Keller could see it. I Jive next 
him in London; it’s exactly his kind 
” 

ly?” she said. “How fascinating. Did 
our house?” 
ed with detachment at the ceiling. 
10,” said Rush. “I am too untidy, I 
ever live up to it. You must forgive 
said, sitting up punctiliously, ‘for be- 
absorbed in my surroundings to intro- 
yself. I am Robert Rush. This is my 
y, Miss Se——”’ He was seized with a 
“Miss Selworthy,’’ he said, emerging 
/. 

yk me a moment-to think why. “How 
do?’ I murmured, and then I realized 
ossible Isobel might have told Davies 
1e. My respect for Rush increased; but 
he degree with which Mrs. Davies was 
-at him and saying, ‘“Not the author?” 
yurse I’d forgotten again the size of the 
ly preoccupation with the plainness of 
. From that moment, we were in. 
tayed to lunch. ‘““Adam will never for- 
- if I don’t keep you here to meet him. 
, the car won’t be ready yet. I'll send 
1e down to tell Meredith, and he can 
how when it’s done.”’ She excused her- 
| went out to make arrangements, look- 
lost excited. I imagined it was an ex- 
n she did not often wear. 

nm we were alone, Rush gave me a 
jus smile. I said under my breath, ignor- 
“Do you really like this house?” 

ink it’s smart, as hotels go.” 


“What I feel, exactly.”’ 

““As for her,’ said Rush, who seemed to 
have no moral compunction about discussing 
his hostess in her absence, “‘she is a refrigera- 
tor. I begin to see why he fell in love with 
Isobel. What I look forward to having re- 
vealed to me is why Isobel fell in love with 
him. You are doing very well as a secretary; 
they may even believe you are one.” 

“Tm doing all right,” I said, “but you 
nearly put your foot in it.” 

“Yes, didn’t 1? What did I say your name 
was?” 

““Selworthy. Oughtn’t we to stop talking like 
this? Anyone might open the door and hear.” 





“Perhaps we ought. Tell me, Miss Sel- 
worthy, do you know Spain?” 

“No, Mr. Rush; but I would love to hear 
about it.” 

When Mrs. Davies returned he was droning 
away on Toledo. He stood up. “Meredith is 
doing the car now,”’ she said. “‘I’ve sent a mes- 
sage to my husband and he won’t be long, he’s 
somewhere in the stables. If you’ve been 
struggling with engines I expect you'd like to 
wash,” and she took us out and showed Rush 
a cloakroom off the hall and led me upstairs 
to her bedroom, which was at the same time 
rich and austere, with gray velvet curtains 
against white walls and a wonderful lemon- 
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yellow carpet; and as I soaped away the grime 
that seemed to be an integral part of Rush’s 
car she stood still, not watching me but staring 
out the window, and talking about the interest 
of my job. I answered briefly, partly because 
I was afraid of saying anything that might be 
contradicted later by Rush himself, and 
partly because I found her extraordinarily dif- 
ficult to get on with. I couldn’t feel natural 
with her, and yet I couldn’t quite see why. 
When I was ready we went out. 

She was in front of me, leading the way 
along the gray-carpeted passage, when a door 
opened and out came a little girl, unmistakably 
her daughter, about four years old. I thought 
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Mrs. Davies checked, but only for a moment. 
She didn’t speak. She stooped to the child and 
took her gently by the shoulders as if to turn 
her toward the door again, but the child was 
staring up at me and wouldn’t go. Her eyes 
were large and tilted like her mother’s, lumi- 
nously blue. I thought she was adorable. | 
bent down to her and said, ‘‘Hallo. What’s 
~ your name?’’ but she refused to answer, only 
looked up at her mother, and a middle-aged 
woman in a white’ overall came out of the 
room and said, ‘‘Oh, there she is. I’m sorry,”’ 
and took her by the hand and they went in- 
side. The door was shut. I said, ““What a 


poppet.” 





“Her name is Marged,”’ said Mrs. Davies, 
as if | had repeated my question to her. 

“They are always shy with strangers.” 

“‘She is not shy,’’ Mrs. Davies said in a cool 
expressionless voice. “‘She is deaf.” 


Rush was already in the drawing room when 
we returned. While Mrs. Davies turned away 
to pour out more sherry I glanced in his direc- 
tion, and found him inspecting, with puzzled 
concern, my burning cheeks. He was plainly 
wondering what ghastly amateur-detective’s 
floater I had made upstairs; I could think “of 
no way of telling him, beyond an untranslat- 
able grimace, either that I hadn’t been indis- 


creet in the way he expected or about the 
other way in which I had. All the same, I felt 
he ought to be warned. I followed up the 
grimace with a meaning look of anguish. 

He was nothing if not quick and resource- 
ful. I watched his hand go to his pocket, pull 
out a corner of his little notebook and thrust 
it back again, and as Mrs. Davies came across 
with our glasses he said, ‘“‘Lucien Keller some- 
times does come to Wales, I believe. If he is 
ever in this district would you let him come 
and see your house? I know he would be en- 
thralled.”’ 

“Of course he could come,” 
time.” 


she said. “Any 
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“One would never think it to see him, 
he fishes. Whatever time of the year fis 
season, it would be then.” 

“It depends what kind of Sshingll he 
“That I couldn’t say; I never liste 
sider him a fish bore,” said Rush, “ 

his proper subject he is admirable, g 
ing too. What did you say your nail 
called?” 

“Cwrt Newydd.” She spelled it, 

““Miss Selworthy had better write it 

I knew now what he meant me to d di 
“Tm sorry. I’ve left my pad in the Cal 

“You can use my notebook.” He 
out of his pocket and passed it acros 
muring “‘e-w-y-double d’” under my 
I scrawled over the top of a page an d 
it back to him. He opened it and stu 
four words. I had written, “There's 
child.”” 

“Yes, I see,” he said. “Two d’s 
hard t-h. What does it mean?” 

“New Court.” 

“Of course; I should have guessed, I 
speak Welsh?” 

“Yes,” she said. “My husband kj 
little, but I was brought up with it. v 
lived it’s spoken much more than here. 
she talked of her home I thought the { 
Welsh inflection came into her voice 
listened and asked questions. He w 
genuinely interested. Having estab 
munication with him, I relaxed a lit 
long. “Here’s Adam,” said Mrs. 
sponding to some inaudible step oul 
the door opened, and for the first 
Davies. 
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H 
F ROM Rush’s description, he was re 
able. What Rush had not included, f 
because it would be less apparent to ¢ 
man, was an immensely strong physica 
tion. He was attractive even to me, 
wasn’t my type; it was not difficult te 
stand what Isobel had seen in him. On 
and alight with interest, they must | 
each other off like two fireworks, 
straight over to Rush, saying, “This 
derful.”’ 
Rush shook hands demurely. “My 
tary, Miss Selworthy.” 
I said, ““How do you de?” discover 
his eyes were bright dark gray and that 
no doubts about how to use them. 
think he’d shown any sign of having 
nized Rush, or at least not in the con 
He went and fetched himself a drink, k 
over his shoulder, “My wife will he 
you, we’re tremendous fans of yours. 
all your books.” 
My stomach sank like a stone. Ru 
calmly, “If you have the last one, vou 
uncommonly quick off the mark i 
You should congratulate your book 
“Ah, not the last,’ he said. The lot 
gets it for me, but not fast enough f 
liking. It hasn’t come yet.” ‘ 
Outrageously, Rush said, “If you woul 
be offended, I should like to send youa 
“T should like it very much. I must 
couldn’t have broken down in a more 
ciated spot. You know,” he said, “If 
feeling I’ve seen you before somewhere i 
“How strange,” said Rush. “I was think 
I had seen you too.” j 
. [said wildly, in a sort of access of panier 
that it was coming, “There are phot 
on most of the book jackets.” 
Davies said, “I don’t see him as a ph 
graph. Well, it'll come back. If you d 
to remember things they always com 
end. Have you been to these parts before 
“Hardly at all.”” Rush was not yet 
be asked where we were based; he led thi 
on to the subject of estates and farmi 
Davies spoke with enthusiasm of his le 
was clear he knew his subject, loved it, ‘i 
good landlord. His animation was infectio 
At one o’clock punctually we were Sl 
moned to lunch. 
We crossed the hall. “Charming,” m 
mured Rush, taking a good deal of tro 
over Mrs. Davies and her views on deco’ 
and I heard her answer him, ‘‘You’ll find 
dining room rather different.” It was inde 
For nearly a hundred years it must have 
unchanged. The Gothic black marble 
like a knight’s tomb, the dark patterned ¢ 
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t| plum-colored fringed curtaifs and 
mahogany chairs with worn red 
teats all affirmed roundly and solidly 
life was and thus, to them, it would 
)5e. It was hideous, but magnificent. 
y he corner of my eye I saw Rush being 
ween fascination at its splendor and 
to be tactful with Mrs. Davies, who 
g, “It always appalls people. Adam 
let the decorators lay a finger on it.” 
w it’s appalling,’ said Davies, seating 
d me, “but it was too good to lose. 
t-grandfather built the house at the 
hg of the sixties—pulled down the 
an one and used the bits for the 
e had eight sons and four daughters, 
ad to cut yards out of the middle of 
to be able to see each other without 
ses.” 
avies, at the far end, bent her head 
ly drew the ring off her napkin. 
otherwise,” said Davies, “it was al- 
e this.” 
rb.” Rush looked around him like a 
a museum, placating both of them. 
re,” said Davies, “are you staying?” 
‘told him. 
ked into the scene just in time to look 
‘es as the last word was spoken. As I 
my head I had the unpleasant sensa- 
‘being obvious; but I don’t think in 
anyone noticed me—it was no more 
feeling I had been caught on the wrong 
n though nobody was attending, Mrs. 
bent in distant contemplation of her 
ush and Davies for the first time cross- 
rds. As soon as I saw Davies’ face I 
t was a sword Rush had purposely 
It was the moment, the weapon, the 
cratch; in that sec- 
javies remembered 
ne had seen Rush 

















Seeee 


y and blindly, the 
ym the pointed win- 


shone on Rush’s sone tt. 
he picked up his i 
spassionately, as if S866 % 


‘had happened. He 

ne could not call it inspired, as hotels 
it has its interest. You know it, of 
* It was not even a question. 

2s said, “I’ve been there once or twice.” 
sating something au gratin in agonized 
y, but for the time being Rush had 
. He allowed himself with seeming 
, to be decoyed into talking about 
and then his books, and then how he 
1em—*‘Miss Selworthy is the greatest 
me,” and I saw myself vividly as the 
secretary, sitting in front of the cats in 
© Magazines call a little dark frock 
aches of crisp white, quietly and effi- 
aking down the works in shorthand or 
them out behind some other dark 
door. I was out of the conversation, 
© convince myself that any of those 
2d into a room in which one could 
‘type, when I heard Davies say, ‘“‘But 
en’t had Miss Selworthy for long, have 


k me less than a second to come 
nd discover something odd in this re- 
looked up from my plate and saw that 
he had shaped the question as for 
was addressed to me, he was waiting 
mswer, and I said with the apologetic 
someone who has not been quite at- 
“About two months.” 

it did you do before that?” he said. 
@ was perfectly polite, conversational 
erested. I don’t know why I should 
on so certain, at that point, that he had 
. 1 knew he had put together the recol- 
of where he had seen Rush before and 
ription of me that he must have had 
Obel. He may have believed I was 
secretary, but he was aware that I 
held this post for more than a year, 
st likely for a great deal less. 

ldn’t be sure whether Rush had taken 
risis or not. I said, ‘“‘I’ve always done 
ial work.” 

1e literary world?” 


s Selworthy,”’ said Rush, ‘‘knows more 
le private lives of publishers and agents 


The biggest reward for a 
thing well done is to have 


than I shall ever learn, but as you see she is 
most discreet. In the short time she has worked 
for me,” he said sonorously, as if he were dic- 
tating a testimonial, ‘I have found her invalu- 
able. She does all my research; she looks up 
details of places and timetables and finds out 
police procedure—inspectors positively eat 
out of her hand; wherever I set a book or a 
story, she remembers all the things about that 
district that I have forgotten. For instance, I 
am planning a novel about Scotland, and she 
provides me with the most authentic-seeming 
names when all I can think of are Pitlochry or 
MacTaggart. It is surprising how difficult it is 


_ to sound Scottish without sounding banal. Do 


you know Scotland, Davies?” 

“My brother lives there. I go up on and off 
for some fishing and shooting when there’s 
not much to do here.”’ 

“Perhaps that was where we came across 
each other,”’ said Rush blandly. 

“T don’t think so.” 

“No, I think you are right.” 

“In planning a novel about Scotland,”’ said 
Davies, “‘you find you work better in Wales?” 

“TI plan my books some months before I 
write them; it’s necessary for me to have 
everything worked out. At present I am work- 
ing on a short serial, and part of it happens in 
Wales. We came down to collect material.”’ 

“A detective story?” 

““A murder,”’ said Rush gently. 


F oR coffee we went back to the drawing 
room. A maid brought in the tray with a mes- 
sage that the car was ready; I waited for Rush 
to signal our departure, hoping uneasily it 
would not be long delayed, sat talking with 
conventional politeness about nothing in 
particular. Into a pause 
Davies said to his wife, 
““Where’s Marged?”’ 


low voice, ““Don’t bring her 
down now.” 

“Why not?” 

“She may be resting.” 

“She can rest any time,” 
he said, and went to the 
door and called up the stairs. He came back, 
saying to Rush, ‘“You haven’t met our daugh- 
ter?” 

“No; I should like to.” 

“She’s deaf,” he said, ‘“‘but she’s very good 
about it. I like her to see people and watch 
things and take an interest.’’ He spoke without 
embarrassment, with a kind of common- 
sense tenderness, and I stirred my coffee un- 
happily and wished I were back in my flat. 

A starched arm guided the little girl into the 
room and disappeared. She ran at once to her 
father, climbing on the arm of his chair, and 
from this shelter she inspected all of us soberly 
but with a bright assurance; when she smiled, 
it was not at her mother or me, but at Rush. 
He smiled back, pulled a comic face and made 
her laugh, held out his hand, and after a little 
while she went to him and stood beside his 
knee. She was sensibly dressed in a small blue 
jersey, a pleated skirt, sandals that were well 
scuffed as if she were encouraged to run and 
climb as she liked. It was clear Davies adored 
her; he watched delighted while she made 
friends with Rush, and I watched Rush, too, 
but with astonishment, though goodness 
knows I ought to have learned by now not to 
be surprised at anything he did. Mrs. Davies 
took some embroidery from an exquisitely 
tidy workbox, and sat in silence drawing her 
needle in and out. 

“She is very pretty,” said Rush of Marged. 
‘“‘And intelligent. Are you teaching her to lip- 
read?” 

“‘We’ve started,’ Davies said. ““The nurse 
has had training with deaf children. It took a 
long time, but we’re getting somewhere now— 
she knows quite a lot of words. Later,” he said 
firmly, ‘‘she’ll go to a special school.” 

Mrs. Davies’ needle stayed poised in the air, 
then slowly pulled the thread into a stitch. She 
did not raise her eyes. 

I couldn’t see any signs of anxiety in Davies, 
and yet I was still sure he knew why we were 
there. He and Rush were amiable and inter- 
ested; we might have been the casual visitors 
we had pretended to be. I looked at Davies 
lifting his child into the air when she ran to 
him, playing with her, and wondered what he 
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“Upstairs.” She said in a}, 
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had felt for Isobel and what her death had 
meant tohim. He had not taken our revelation 
lying down. He had admitted little, denied 
nothing, given nothing away that we didn’t 
already know. 

Ten minutes later Davies swung the child 
on his shoulder and stood up. He touched her 
cheek with one finger to make her look at him 
and said, “Say good-by,” and she waved her 
hand to us and glanced down at him with con- 
fident pride and was borne away, holding on to 
his dark hair and bobbing as he limped to the 
door. I felt a sudden compassion for Mrs. 
Davies. I said, “She seems very happy,” but 
she didn’t respond, only answered in apparent 


tranquillity, “Yes, I think she is.” I could not 
forget the sight of the little girl smiling at Rush 
from above her father’s head. When Davies 
came back Rush said, “I am afraid we ought to 
go,” and I stood up thankfully. 

They walked down the drive with us and we 
thanked them and said how much we’d en- 
joyed it, and waved good-by and drove off. 

We went to the garage and paid for the re- 
pairs to the car, and started back by the main 
road instead of over the mountains. .The 
clouds pursued us, drifting halfway across the 
sky. Rush steered abstractedly and rather 
worse than usual. He seemed wrapped in 
thought. After a few miles he pulled on to 
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the verge and stopped. He said, “You don’t 
properly concentrate when I am driving.” 

“T might if you would.” 

“Still, you are getting better at saying what 
you mean. Tell me all your conclusions.” 

“T haven’t got any conclusions. The only 
thing I’m certain of, he guessed who we were.”’ 

“Obviously.” 

“T mean, he remembered where he’d seen 
you before, and Isobel must have told him 
about me.” 

SAVES 

“T hadn’t thought of that, had you? At 
least, not that she’d have said enough for him 
to recognize me.” 
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dows overlooking the yard permit a busy 
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kitchen or dining room. 
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“Well, you are not difficult to des 
would have said, ‘I used to share a fla 
girl called Elizabeth Severn who wor} 
publishing firm,’ and he would say, ‘\ 
as beautiful as you are?’ and she, bein; 
would have answered, “No, but she 
distinguished-looking, she has a yer 
figure and her face and her eyes arg 
cornered, her face is a kind of pale fg 
her eyes are green,’ and after that ol 
would be enough for him to know 

“Thanks,” I said sardonically. | 

“Surely you don’t mind being call 











but he did recognize you. Not, I thi 
after he recognized me. He is very inte 


ably not have bothered to change you: 
We have found out a good deal.” | 

“Have we?” 

““Haven’t we? Some facts, some reas 
deductions. We know what kind of mz 
and why she fell in love with him. Wek 
least two reasons why he was attracted 
and two more why he wouldn’t ask his 
divorce him and let him marry her. . 
look confused.” 

“T am confused; and when you s¢ 
you mean you.” 

“Yes, I agree I’m showing off. No 
I am deflated Ican expound my theories 
true light, as shots in the half-dark. 
for him because he is a type few wom 
resist—am I right?’ 

I said, “‘I should think so.” 

““How was your resistance?” 

“It held together.” 

“Still, you are exceptional, and prej 
She also fell for him because though 
easily attracted by men she cannot ha’ 
many whose vitality matched hers, and 
one reason why she fell so hard.”’ Rushp 

I said, “Well, go on.” 

“I was waiting for you to approve o 
tradict.” 

“lve had some hard training in cor 
tion,” I said. “Silence means agreement 
wouldn’t he get divorced and marry he! 

t DON’T know why I should be doi 
this, but surely because of his wife, af 
cause of his child. Like you, he has feel 
guilt; he’s emotionally tied up. He he 
inheritance; his great-grandfather had 
sons and four daughters, and all his wi 
give him is one child—a girl, a deaf m 
don’t think there can ever be any more 
dren. I think she is a woman who if shi 
have more would not be afraid to 
with the risks involved. And partly 
is sorry for her, partly because he is a 
a tremendous capacity for love who wal 
outlet for it, he perversely adores his dau 
And the more he does that, the more hi 
thinks he is making the best of things, | 
not to show his disappointment; like 
people, she believes that fundamentally 
guilty, too, and he blames her, and like 
people she resents him for it. Unfortun 
unlike most people, I think he realizes th 
he didn’t, he might well have left her. 
Would you say all this makes sense?” 

“It could be.” I was fascinated, but I 
think Rush needed any puffs. I said, “J 
doesn’t really get down to earth.” 

“If you mean did he push her into the 
or not, that is simply mechanics. Analyze 
acter and you arrive at an answer: eith 

was capable of it, or he wasn’t. Let us ha\ 
earthy angle: do you think he did?” 

“TI don’t know. Has it occurred to yot 
Isobel might have been going to havea ch 

“Naturally it has occurred to me; it 1 
plot par excellence. Any writer would 
gone for it from the staft. But now that I 
seen him I’m not sure it’s such a good 
after all. It has one very big flaw in it. ] 
were, he cannot be a murderer.” 

“Why?” 

“Because he may or may not be capat 
murdering Isobel—but I am certain thi 
would never murder a child of his by he! 
is aman who takes fatherhood very seriou 

I sat brooding over this. On the winds 
the first few drops of rain fell, spattering 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 103 
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The pony express route 


As any mother knows, a cowboy leads a hard 
life. 


Hard on the ears, hard on the clothes and, very 
often, hard on the cowboy. 


Carpet on the floor goes a long way toward 

making life easier all around. 

Carpet not only gives warmth and dignity to a 
. . on r . S M . 

room, it is a highly successful investment in 

comfort, quiet and safety for those you love. 


Carpet prevents the slips and skids that often 
turn a sheriff's posse into just two small boys 
crying. Carpet swallows noise ... makes home a 
quieter, more peaceful place to be. 

And keeping carpet clean is easy. Just once 
around with the vacuum. No scrubbing, rinsing, 
waxing or polishing. 

Carpet gives so much and costs so little — in 
time, in work and in money. When you move, 
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is quieter with carpet 


of course, your lovely, long-wearing carpet goes 
with you. You haven't invested time and money 
in floors you leave behind. 


Yes, all in all, you can’t do better than carpet for 
more pleasant living — with or without cowboys. 
And, at today’s prices, you can probably afford 
to do two rooms for what you think one will cost. | 


When you visit your carpet store, ask about their 
budget plan. Do it soon. 


HOME MEANS MORE-WITH CARPET ON THE PROOR 
MORE QUIET, MORE COMFORT, MORE BEAUTY, MORE SAFETY, EASIER CARE 


| Buy carpets designed and made for the American way of life by these American manufacturers Artloom * Beattie * Bigelow * Downs ° Firth * Gulistan * Hardwick & Magee * Hightstown * Holmes 


Karastan * Leedom * Lees * Magee * Masland * Mohawk * Nye-Wait * Philadelphia Carpet * Roxbury * Sanford * Alexander Smith CARPET INSTITUTE, INC. 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 100 
coming more heavily. Only a bright slit 
e sky was left in the east, narrowing into 
istance. I said, “What are we going to do?” 
bout Davies?” 
bout all of it. I suppose there isn’t really 
ing we can do. We may have done too 
as it is: unsettling things, digging them 
gain, making him worry; you practically 
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ty dear girl, I will not have conscientious 
sles about guesthood. If he isn’t one, he 
a othing to worry about. If he is, he ought 
worried anyway. In any case, you seem 
> doing a share of worrying yourself— 
b/t what? I wonder. The beaux yeux and 
> less nights of Mr. Davies? Do you regret 
g made up your mind to know?” 


> long since—or it seemed long—given up 
sz like a trout to this kind of remark. I said 
|: dly, ‘““He leaves me cold. But all the same, 
*t want to break up his home life. It 
on't seem very stable, even without our 
at ference.” 

t isn’t stable, but it rocks on an uncom- 
1 ly sound basis. Estates have a most steady- 
u nfluence on marriages. I hardly think you 
e trouble yourself about that.” 

es, but his knowing who we are must 
a had some effect. I mean on him, and 
ugh him on his family. And we only did it 
a sort of curiosity ——” 

\h, now,” said Rush maddeningly, “we 
52 to the moral issues; I was wondering 
o long before they blew up.” 

aid obstinately, ““But we aren’t going to 
ony good by finding out.” 
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“Yesterday morning you said to me, ‘What 
worries me is the fact that I simply don’t 
know.’ Now you think you have no right to 
know; perhaps you haven’t. But take it a stage 
further. If he had murdered Isobel, and if by 
some means we had found proof, which is not 
completely impossible—then what? Whether 
you believe in hanging or not, you must be- 
lieve in the principle of bringing criminals to 
justice for the public good. If he is a murderer, 
is he any less guilty because he has a deaf 
child and a sad wife?” 

“But we don’t know that he is.” 

“No; but we have a right to make sure, if 
we can, that he is not.” 

“Anyway,” I said, ‘“‘that wasn’t how it was 
when we started out. There weren’t any morals 
or principles. We were just going to ferret.” 

“Isn’t wanting to know a kind of principle 
in you? I credit you with more than a thirst for 
the macabre or the sensational. But look,” he 
said, “this must have been plain from the 
beginning. I was involved in the affair, but I 
have no emotional connection with it. I don’t 
like to hear about young women throwing 
themselves into rivers or being pushed in. If 
they throw themselves I want to know what 
aspect of society makes them do it, and if they 
are pushed I think it would be a good thing to 
restrain the pusher in future. But this strikes 
you, perhaps, as preposterously civic.” 

“No,” I said. “It makes sense. But what else 
can we do?” 

“Oh, there are things,” he said. “They may 
or may not get done, but we have cleared our- 
selves up,” and he switched on the windscreen 
wipers. “This weather,” said Rush, swaying 
onto the road without a glance behind, “‘is 
more suitable. The culture of Wales, I feel, is 
of a kind that shrivels in the sun. It is essen- 
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tially a wet culture.” I thought, as we drove 
erratically through the rain, about the beauti- 
ful empty house with its core of long-dead or 
imaginary children, the wife resigning herself 
to failure, the understanding husband who 
might be a murderer and the little girl who 
held on to him in silence and had smiled from 
his shoulder upon Rush. We skidded to a halt 
on the deserted gravel. Rush said, “What 
would you like to do?” 

“Anything inactive—read or sleep. Is it tea- 
time?” 

“IT never drink it, but I shouldn’t think so. 
In any case, I have things to do in the town, so 
you can retire and have tea when you like. I 
shall turn up sometime and no doubt I shall 
find you.” 

I went upstairs and lay on my bed. Instead 
of thinking, I went to sleep. When I woke, it 
was twenty to six. I decided, though not with- 
out a struggle, that one ought not to ask for 
tea less than an hour and a half before dinner. 
I wondered what Rush had been up to. It was 
still raining, in a resolute sort of way. After I 
had fidgeted around for a bit I went and had a 
bath in a large antique bathroom and then put 
on the only dress I’d brought with me, a thin 
black wool. I found I’d forgotten to pack the 
gilt necklace I usually wore to liven it up. By 
that time I couldn’t be bothered to take it off 
again, so I left it as it was. It looked rather 
stark, but I didn’t care much. I put on more 
lipstick and went down to find Rush. 

Rush was in the bar. It was too early for 
any local custom, and he was alone; he sat 
staring reflectively into half a pint of beer. He 
too had changed, or at least had substituted 
for his jacket a large baggy sweater. He sur- 
veyed me with approval. ‘“‘Very striking.” 

I said, “Thank you.” 

When he had fetched me a sherry he sat 
down and looked irritably at the barman, but 
the barman was polishing glasses and whistling 
and didn’t take the hint. Rush said, ‘Listen. 
If it wasn’t that, why do you think she came 
down here to see him?” 

“I don’t know,” I said. “The only thing I 
can imagine is that after he’d gone she really 
felt desperate at the thought of not seeing him 
again, and just rushed off to have another go 
at persuading him to leave his wife.” 

“She wouldn’t have had any moral com- 
punction at doing that?” 

“I don’t think she would if she believed they 
were both unhappy. It’s difficult to say; I 
never knew her really serious about anyone. 
She always behaved a bit as if every third man 
she met was the one she’d spent her life wait- 
ing for, but not with any real conviction, some- 
how. She’d tell me things about all of them 
that they’d have hated me to know. Then she’d 
have qualms. She’d say, ‘I was utterly foul to 
him, and he was quite kind; what on earth can 
be the matter with me?’”’ 

“More guilt.” 

“Yes, I suppose it was. I suppose there was 
some quality she could never find, till Da— 
till him. It wasn’t for lack of material. Men 
just took one look and went after her in herds, 
like cattle.” 

“So to pursue him as she did was not a 
thing she would ever have done before?” 


Ls never struck me as out of character. 
No, she had no pride in that sense; if she met 
someone she liked she’d go for him quite 
openly. She never took the difficult-to-get line, 
she had no social inhibitions, and perhaps 
that was honesty, too, but when I talk about 
her she must sound horrid. She wasn’t.” 

“I do indeed believe she wasn’t,” he said. 
“She had qualities people disapprove of. She 
was honest, and passionate, and lacking in 
pride, three things that the English cannot 
stand. Obviously she was unhappy. She loved 
you because I don’t think you ever disapproved 
or blamed her.” 

“T didn’t. But I ought to have been more 
help.” 

“There was nothing you could have done,” 
he said, ““except what you did. This would have 
happened anyway. Sooner or later she would 
have met a Davies, someone who fell in love 
with her because she was the kind of person 
she was. It could have been completely success- 
ful. The tragedy was that he had a conscience, 
too, a wife who was only too ready to blame 
herself, a child who needed him. It was an im- 
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possible situation; one way or another, they 
had to end it. The only thing we haven’t found 
out is who took action.” 

“Shall we ever find out?” ie 

“How should I know?” 

I said, ‘What did you do this afternoon 
when we got back?” 

“I went to the newspaper office and looked 
up the report of the inquest.” 

“And did you learn anything?” 

“No more than you told me.’ Rush 
watched a man come into the bar, with a glis- 
tening cape over his shoulders and a rain- 
dewed sheep dog at his heels. He said, “We 
have had so much of her; now let us talk about 
you. You shall tell me the story of your life.” 

“Very dull,” I said. “I could do it in ten 
minutes.” 

“In ten minutes it will be time for dinner, so 
that is admirable. Begin.” 

He kept interrupting me, and it took three 
quarters of an hour. It could have been longer, 
but I’d had no tea, and toward the end I said, 
“I’m hungry.” 

“Very well. You can finish in the dining 
room.” 

Tonight there were the fishermen and the 
elderly couple and in the corner three men who 
might have been local shopkeepers. We had 
celery soup and roast beef instead of tomato 
soup and roast mutton. I came to the end of 
my life story. Rush said, “What, no men?” 

“Not very serious ones. Minor episodes. 
Now there is an architect in the flat below me 
I’m slightly intrigued by.” 

‘Tell me about him.” 

I gave a sketchy description. Rush consid- 
ered, and said finally, ‘“‘He sounds rather trite.” 

‘Possibly he is,” I said, stung. “Possibly I 
like them trite.” 

“T should be surprised if you do. One could 
not call Mr. Davies trite, and I think you are 
intrigued by him, in a way.” 

“T am not intrigued by Mr. Davies.” 

“T only said, in a way. I must admit I am 
too; he is a most intriguing character, if one 
must use that repellent word... . Are you go- 
ing to have ice cream or pudding? I don’t feel 
much drawn to either, but I suppose ice cream. 
Later I ought to telephone my housekeeper, to 
see if anything catastrophic has happened.” 

“Is she a good housekeeper?” 

““Oh, she is so-so, and fond of the cats. Iam 
not a perfectionist.” I thought he was only 
half attending. He ate slowly and absently. 
Toward the end, however, Rush seemed to 
have made up his mind about whatever it was, 
and to be concentrating again. He said, 
“Ready?” 

I stood up. “What are we going to do now?” 

“T don’t think tonight we will sit in the bar. 
There will be too many people.” 

“Do we mind?” 

“Tonight we may find it a disadvantage.” 
We came cut into the hall, and he turned in 
the direction of the lounge. I hesitated; he 
took me firmly by the elbow, saying, ““Don’t 
argue,” and propelled me through the door, 
and there, just inside the room, I stopped. 

Davies stood leaning against the wall beside 
the fireplace. He wore a raincoat, his hands in 
its pockets, and his shoulders and hair were 
lightly scattered with drops. He had the look 
of a man who waits, impatiently but steadily, 
for an assignation; I knew then that he had 
meant to come when we left his house, and 
that Rush had known he would. It seemed to 
me now that the two of them had established 
a kind of macabre telepathic understanding, 
which I had no part in. I couldn’t retreat, for 
Rush still had me by the elbow. Davies did not 
move; he stayed propped against the wall, 
looking at us. The raincoat gave a sort of 
atmosphere, but it wasn’t as melodramatic as 
it might have been. 


Ross said, ‘How fortunate you came. I do 
dislike being proved wrong. What will you 
drink?” 

Davies asked for beer, I refused anything. 
“Well, sit down,’’ Rush said. “Ringing bells, 
as we know, is useless; I shall go and fetch 
them.’ He pulled out a chair and said to me 
mysteriously, “‘Here, Sonia,’ and went away. 

Davies sat down opposite me. He said, “‘I 
think you are Elizabeth Severn.”’ 

“Wess 

“Why did he call you Sonia?’’ 
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“It’s not the least use asking me why||} 
does anything,”’ I said. “I suppose he was 
being funny.” 

“I shouldn’t say he was; but he 
know who you are?” 

“We both guessed you knew,” I 
feeble anticipation of what was coming. 

Davies looked at me soberly but made 
comment. The rain beat against the w, 
and in the distance we heard Rush tal 
the clatter of glasses from the bar. It 
despairing sort of room. We sat where 
Isobel had sat that night, only instead ¢ 
he saw me and what must have seemed | 
accusation. j 


H. said at last, “He was here, and you 
to live with her; how did you get togethe 
*“‘T put you in a book,” said Rush in 
nesslike voice from the doorway. “ 
book. She read it. She came to see me 
she thought I must have witnessed wi 
wrote. Providentially, though it just shows 
careful one should be, no one could recog 
you in it; but Miss Severn recognized Isoby 
gathered, when I came in, that you wo 
rather know us as what we are. She is no! ‘ 
Selworthy, and she is not my secretary.” 

“T didn’t think she was.” 

“Nor is she my mistress,” said ) 
equably, “‘and in fact I met her only yes 
morning. It seems longer.” 

“That’s not what I meant,” Davies sai 

“T know,” said Rush. ‘‘I was not accus 
you of implications. But we may as well 
clear; you are hardly human if you ¢ 
wonder, in a case of complex relationsh 
what our relationship is.” 

“A case?” said Davies with raised ey 

“A case of an accident, or a suicide, ¢ 
murder.” . 

There was a pause. Davies picked up 
glass and drank some beer. He said, “I 
how this affects Miss Severn, but I mu 
I don’t see what it’s got to do with you. 

“Shall we say I am helping her find 
what she wants to know?” 

“I must say if she asked for your hel Pp 
certainly got it. Now at least Miss Severn: 
get on without you; she can ask me herse 
He said to me, in a more moderate voice 
he had used to Rush, almost gently, ““What 
you want me to tell you?” : 

I said, “I only thought I wanted to kn 
She was my greatest friend. When I he 
was dead I couldn’t believe it, it didn’ 
possible she could have been acci 
drowned. She told me about you ina | 
was a very restrained one, for her—it har 
said anything; she called you by your! 
name only, and said you were lame. She dit 
say you were married.” j | 

“‘T have no proof she knew it,” he said. “) 
she did.” Rush made a faint skeptical 
Davies ignored him, asking me, “Do you 
lieve it?” 3 

“T think so,” I said. “I think you wouldh h 
told her.”’ Then I told him of her last letter: 
how I heard of her death, and how Id 
Rush’s book and gone to see him. Rush 
staring thoughtfully, owllike, at the ceili 
Davies’ brilliant eyes never moved from 
face. At the end I said, “I don’t see why 
should have to talk about it.” 

_“I don’t mind talking about it. I thoug! 
did, but now I can see it’s a good thing 
never had an opportunity before. Do } 
want to put all this down, Rush?” 

“T have an excellent memory.” 

“Still, I couldn’t sign your memory.” 

Rush smiled obliquely into his glass. I 
dered what would happen if either of 
baited the other into losing his temper. Ico 
just imagine Davies uncontrollably angry, 
only just. Rush, I couldn't. 

“However,” said Davies evenly, transi 
his attention more or less to me, while R 
tipped his chair back and half closed his e} 
“its up to him. I met her at a party 
brother threw. I noticed her partly because 
was the most ravishing creature I'd ever S 
and partly because she was roundly i 
a woman I disliked about being a snob. 
was saying everything I’d rehearsed to my) 
for years and never dared to hint at; and 
odd thing was that the woman took it q 
well. You will understand this,” he said to 
for I must have smiled. 
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d, “It was always like that. Only the 
ion upid people got ruffled. She told them 
hratne thought and she never minded if they 
id t) same to her.” 







he time,” said Davies, taking no no- 
e, | was electrified. For the rest of the eve- 
» couldn’t take my eyes off her. After a 
hil’) got someone to introduce me and we 

«in a corner of the room. At the end of 
i. y we went to the village pub and kept 
i 1c ing. She said ‘I suppose you're married,’ 
said yes, and she said how would my 
el, and I said I didn’t think she would 
is much—and that was true—but Iso- 
w and I knew that except on the surface 
*t been only that much from the begin- 
t was like being struck by lightning. 
hat I saw her every day while I was 
e knew there wasn’t any future in it 
tried not to think about being parted. 
e knew we were seeing each other. I’m 
out by myself when I’m there, fishing 
oting, and she made excuses to get away 
ome. We used to 
or miles. She told 
-/ about you, and 
«/ about you with 
a iffection; she said 
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|i was to get back 

mdoh and share 
4), with you again. 
9 it went on, and 
e |ager it went on, the 
3] we were in; and 

had to come 


toppedand turned 
lcas if even to say 
> ords brought back 
siriginal agony of 
eiparting. He seemed 
1 e forgotten Rush, 
ac till sat tipping his 
a and squinting up- 
a1 impassively, in si- 
u) except for faint 
ack, I looked at my 
n} clasped on the 
b| and saw. instead 
im a brilliant pic- 
of Isobel leaning 
some railings to 
a © sparrows, with 
a s beside her. She 
las detailed as a 
©graphin color; her 
dark hair and long 
ugreen eyes with 
i -up lashes, the 
2iful slanted line 
) high cheekbone to : 

ithe long vermilion curves of her mouth 
2 laughed were clear as life. I unclasped 
‘nds and broke up Isobel’s image. I didn’t 
\to hear any more. 

d then?” said Rush. 
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‘u again, and when you get this I’ll be on 
say, and she told me the station she was 
g to and the time she’d arrive, and how 
‘ould stay with her cousins for the night as 
cuse if anyone found out. I hadn’t felt I 
1 bear it either and yet I knew it would be 
e if I saw her again; but I couldn’t let her 
e and not find me. I made up some story 
came to meet her. It was a filthy night and 
yas cold and exhausted, and we came here 
drink to get warm. I knew it was a de- 
d kind of place and very few people know 
1 the town, and I thought it was odds-on 
ouldn’t be seen. The barman saw only 
ind only Rush saw both of us; and Rush I 
issed as a seedy commercial who couldn’t 
bly have any significance in our lives.” 
ish gave a gratified smile. 

As it happened,” said Davies, “‘I’d made 
atal mistake of judging by appearances. 
aps Rush has already told you what I said 
obel and Isobel said to me. If so, I needn’t 
ito it again.” 
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SONG 


By KATE BARNES 


When I was a young girl 

I was fresher than grass, 

I was brighter than gold, 

I was clearer than glass. 

I walked down by the millpond, 
Striking off the dew, 

And every young man said to me: 
I could turn to you, my dear, 
Oh, I could turn to you. 


I am brown as November 

But green I’m in mind of 

And gold I remember. 

I think of the bright mill wheel, 
Turning ever new, 

And the times I turned to you, 


Oh, the times I turned to you. 





“As it happened,” Rush said, “I was not 
listening; and if I had been listening I could 
not have heard. Only one remark penetrated 
my inattention. She said, “You must tell her: 
there’s no other way.” 

“From which you concluded,” said Davies, 
“that she was going to have a child.” 

Rush said serenely, “It crossed my mind.” 

“She wasn’t. We weren’t even lovers.”’ 

“As to the second,”’ said Rush, “I take your 
word for it; I have no proof either way. I 
know the first is true.”’ 

I said, ‘“‘How do you know?” 

“T shall tell you later.’’ He looked at Davies, 
waiting for him to go on, and Davies looked 
back at him with absent dislike, but spoke now 
not to me alone but to both of us: 

“She wanted me to ask Dilys for a divorce, 
and for us to have Marged if Dilys was willing. 
She said, ‘As long as you and I are apart all of 
us will be unhappy, we shall never get over 
this. She doesn’t love her as you do. I should 
love her because she’s yours; and we’d have 
other children.’ I told her it was impossible, 
something I couldn’t do, 
to break up my family 
and turn away from re- 
sponsibilities. Isaid,*We 
shall never completely 
get over it but it will be- 
come easier; you'll meet 
someone else,’ but she 
said no. I said, ‘You 
won’t do anything fool- 
ish, will you?’ and she 
said ‘I promise.’ We kept 
talking roundand round 
it, more and more use- 
lessly. We stayed on for 
a bit, but I didn’t want 
to wait till closing time 
because of being seen, 
and we left about a quar- 
ter to ten. I asked Isobel 
how late she thought she 
could arrive at her cous- 
ins’ without looking ec- 
centric, and she said she 
supposed about half 
past, she didn’t know 
much about their habits 
and they’d be flabber- 
gasted anyway. It wasn’t 
till then that I really 
grasped they didn’t 
know she was coming. I 
said, ‘'d better drive 
you up there.’ She said, 
“You can’t drive me to 
the house, anyone might 
be around, and you say 
they know you. Ill go 
by the footpath along the 
river. You can take me 
to where it starts and lend me your torch.’ 
And then she said, ‘I mean give, not lend. You 
can’t lend me anything if I must never see you 
or write to you again.” 

“She had not seen her cousins for how 
long?’’ said Rush, now sitting upright. 

“Since she was a child.”’ 

‘But she remembered the footpath,” Rush 
said. 

“Does your excellent memory fail you on 
places you went to as a child?’” Davies asked 
him. 


Rosi said, *‘I remember, but I would not 
rely on it. Particularly | would not rely on it on 
a stormy night after fifteen years or so. But, as 
you are going to say, | am not a young woman 
in a state.” 

‘*‘No,” said Davies. ‘In any case, I was go- 
ing to walk to the gate with her. I drove her up 
to where the path goes off. We sat in the car 
for twenty minutes or so. We said all the things 
we'd said before, and then she got out and left 
me. I never saw her again.” 

“Taking your torch with her?” 

“No. She went as if it were an impulse to 
get it over, not to have to say good-by. She 
said, ‘You wait there,’ and at first I thought 
she was coming back, as she must have meant 
me to; and then I noticed she’d taken her 
things with her.” 

Rush said, ““Things?”’ 

Davies was no longer talking to both of us; 
now it was I who was left out, sitting uneasily, 
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listening. He looked at Rush and made no 
answer. 

“This afternoon,”’ said Rush, with a kind of 
surgical precision, “I went to the police.” 
Davies’ expression did not change; mine, I 
think, did. Rush waited a moment, and went 
on, “I told them a friend of mine had known 
Isobel and was worried at not knowing 
whether her death was suicide or accident. I 
said I was staying here and I had promised her 
to find out if there was any indication of sui- 
cide, for if there was none it would set her mind 
at rest. To set yours at rest also, I made no 
mention of you. | discovered you told the 
truth when you said just now that there 
was no question of a child. I learned one 
other point. When Isobel was found she had a 
purse in her pocket with money and a through 
ticket from Scotland to London via here. Her 
case with night things in it was washed up far- 
ther down the river. No handbag came to light. 
But she had a handbag with her; it was a small 
black one, like a black envelope, and it lay 
there”—he touched the table in front of me. 

Davies said, ‘‘“Yes.” 

“It seemed to me indiscreet to pursue the 
significance of handbags with the police. I took 
it that either it had not occurred to them that 
young women like Isobel never move a yard 
without powder and lipstick in reach, or they 
had come to the conclusion that if there had 
been a handbag it had been lost in the river or 
stolen for its contents. Both of you will know 
better than I what its contents will have been.” 

Davies was silent. I said, ‘A compact and 
lipstick and cigarette case, and oddments like 
that. She mostly kept her money in her pocket; 
she tended to lose handbags.” 

“It appears she lost this one. I suggest,”’ he 
said to Davies, “‘she lost it because it also con- 
tained a letter from you.” 

“Go on.” 

‘‘Perhaps I get carried away by theory; per- 
haps the police are right. But a small handbag 
is very likely to have been washed ashore, the 
river and the banks were searched carefully, 
and if she was as careless as Miss Severn says 
she was she would have been foolish to carry 
anything valuable in it. There is the possibility, 
however, that she left it on the bank or dropped 
it there, and it was found by someone the next 
day. If she left it, it would seem to point to 
suicide, but one would expect the case to be 
there, too, or to have been missing as well. 
There is a chance that she dropped it, and fell 
in or threw herself in, taking the case with her; 
but on the whole it seems likely that most peo- 
ple in a country district, if they found a bag 
with personal possessions and no money in it, 
and especially if they knew its probable owner 
had been drowned, would take it to the police.” 


Dvir was listening, one eyebrow raised. 
He said, “You were right when you called 
yourself thorough.” 

“Tam often right,’ said Rush, with imper- 
turbable conceit. “And now, if one discards all 
these rather remote chances, one is left with 
the supposition that the disappearance of the 
handbag had something to do with you. It may 
be that your account of what happened before 
she was drowned is not true, and that you were 
afraid she would in some way break up your 
home, and that in desperation you murdered 
her. If you did you would have thrown her case 
in the river, too, to give the impression of acci- 
dent or suicide, but you would certainly have 
kept the handbag, for fear it had letters in it 
that would give you away. The other possi- 
bility is that you followed her along the path 
and realized—one presumes too late to do 
anything about it—that she had either thrown 
herself in or fallen by accident in the dark. 
You would have a torch, looking for her. The 
handbag and perhaps the case would be lying 
on the bank, and you would have behaved in 
the same way as in Theory One. That is as far 
as I have got in my deductions.” 

After a silence Davies said, “I see. And 
Theory One is the one you would like proved.”’ 

“What I should like proved is the truth.” 

“If I had murdered her,’ said Davies, 
“surely 'd have thought up a better story? Do 
you imagine I should have admitted to being 
more or less on the spot at the time?”’ 

“There would have been no proof of mur- 
der,’ said Rush. “The nearer the truth one’s 
story is, the more convincingly one can tell it.’’ 


“And if | had murdered her and taken the 
handbag, what do you think I should have 
done with it?” 

‘You would have destroyed it, if you had 
any sense.” 

‘‘I should have been a fool to keep it,”’ said 
Davies; and he took it out of his pocket and 
laid it on the table in front of me. The edges 
blurred as I looked. ‘I had it hidden away,”’ he 
said. “It’s the only thing of hers I’ve got. I 
don’t know why I brought it tonight, except 
that it occurred to me it might be a good thing 
to do. I'll tell you how I got it. Unfortunately 
the truth won’t sound as rational as your 
theories.” 

Rush said, ‘““Then it may be more credible.” 

“Well, you weren’t far out.” Davies no 
longer looked angry or strained, but talked in 
a low voice, with his eyes fixed on Isobel’s for- 
lorn little bag. He said, “I can see now why 
she went suddenly, without saying good-by. It 
was easier, and it was the kind of thing she 
would do. If she hadn’t, I should have walked 
along to the house with her and it would have 
been agonizing and desperate. She was very 
unhappy, but I don’t believe she killed herself; 
I don’t believe either of us that evening felt cer- 
tain we should never see each other again; it 
was anguish parting, but it was such an anguish 
that ultimately it seemed impossible, some- 
thing would happen. She said to me once in 
Scotland, ‘I’ve always had a conscience before 
because I never really loved people and I 
thought I was wicked, but I haven’t with you, 
because I know it’s right.’’’ He broke off as if 
the image of that occasion had risen before 
his eyes. 

I said, “I am sure that’s true.” 

“T hope it was,” he said. ‘‘I waited in the car 
for a minute or two. Then I pulled myself to- 
gether a bit and I looked and saw she’d taken 
her case and bag with her. It was then that I 
realized she’d left, and hadn’t wanted me to 
go with her. She hadn’t taken the torch. I saw 
it was the best way for us to part, like that, but 
I didn’t like the idea of her going along the 
footpath in the dark and perhaps not being 
able to find her way, and stumbling; I thought 
I'd better follow and make sure she was all 
right. 

“IT found the torch and got out and started 
off. It was raining and blowing hard and the 
river was making a lot of noise. I kept the light 
down on the path, and it was mostly stony, 
but in one or two patches of mud I saw foot- 
prints that I thought were hers, with the toe 
marks only, as if she’d been running. And then 
about halfway along I found the bag. It was 
lying in the middle of the path, or if anything 
nearer the woods than the bank, and it was 
obvious to me she’d dropped it. I picked it up 
and went on as fast as I could. But I couldn’t 
find her. I went as far as the gate up to the 
house, and shone the light around and saw the 
print of a shoe with a high heel, and I thought 
it must be hers. I stood there for a bit and then 
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I saw a light go on in one of the upstairs 
dows; and for some reason I felt certain 
arrived, and they were finding her a 
never for a moment considered the possi 
that anything else had happened to her, 
“IT was relieved about that, but I stil] 
her bag. I couldn’t think how to get it 
her. I knew her cousins a little, and I 
hardly call at the house; I didn’t like to 
sculling around and leaving it on the ste 
case someone else found it in the morning 
stole it. I thought it might have had all 
money in it. In the end I decided to 
home, and ring her up next morning and 
tend if anyone else answered that I w; 
station making some inquiry about her 
case or something—I could work out 
overnight. So I took it with me, and in 
I looked to see how important it was for 
to have it, and there was no purse; and fi 
remembered having seen her in Scotland 
her purse into her pocket, and I guessed s 
have it with her. There was nothing in the 
she couldn’t do without; nothing was 
able, either, that she might have worried 
There were a letter from me and a note 
Miss Severn. I read it,’ he said to me. 












I SAID, “I don’t mind. I should have toc 
was nothing private.” 

“T could see it wasn’t. It just said you y 
expecting her, but it had your address on 
I took the bag home. My wife was away f 
week, staying with her parents. I rang Isok 
cousins’ house in the morning, trying to so 
like the local station, and I was petrified y 
I drew a blank. She had never been there; 
were completely at sea. By some act of Pr 
dence, when it all came out, they appare 
never checked up with the railway; her. 
was there, and I suppose they took it 
granted the call was genuine; at the tir 
didn’t even think of that. I was nearly of 
head. I fell into the car and drove back h 
all I could hope for was that she’d changed 
mind at the last moment and gone back te 
hotel or the station waiting room or s¢ 
where. It was market day, and I milled aro 
searching in a panic; and in the end I hea 

He ran his hand from his forehead d 
the side of his face. He said, “It’s been a 
of relief talking about it. But I can’t tell 
any more.” 


There was nothing else we could be | 
Rush fetched another round of drinks. He 
Davies had achieved, by then, a sort of net 
friendship; not enthusiastic, but the kind 
men who don’t basically like each other 
into when they have been together throu 
battle or an air raid—they looked at eache 
with exhausted respect. In the end Dé 
picked up Isobel’s little bag that was all he 
of hers, and put it in his pocket; he took 
hand and said, “I am sorry,” and went a' 
back to his wife and child who would n 


“I say send 'em back to Bermuda!” 










T, 1955 


¢ Isobel. When he had gone Rush said, 

ps I should be sorry too.” 

‘¢ not being nicer to him?” 

_ not for that; it did him good, he has a 

)f expiation. I meant for making you go 

h with it.” 

_d, “I didn’t like it at the time, but I’m 
u did. When I’ve thought about it and 

it up I'll be rid of it, no more haunt- 


“SUBSTITUTE 


he demand for these wonderful women 
me in and take over during a house- 
need is that much greater than the Min- 
f Social Affairs can fill. 
e eighth year of the plan Norway now 
out 1500 substitute housewives in 700 of 
4 municipalities—an average of one for 
2200 persons. Since the start they have 
>d some 150,000 cases—hardship situa- 
vhere households could not operate tem- 
ly without outside help. 
could use more than twice that number. 
vilies with young children are No. 1 on 
iority list (that’s one reason I got such 
service). The only requirement is that a 
jan must certify the need. Economic 
is not an important condition because 
Norwegian families are servantless these 
regardless of financial standing. The 
ge of available domestic help—prac- 
nonexistent since the war—was, in fact, 
‘asoOn various women’s groups got to- 

and pushed a plan for “substitute 
wives” to step in during family emer- 
s. Helped families pay according to 
to pay. 
t year the service handled about 30,000 
-the biggest proportion cases like mine, 
hers widely dissimilar. Situations where 
usewife or mother was incapacitated by 
accounted for at least 8000 (perhaps 
since the specific reasons are not always 
ed); and homes in which the housewife 
mfined for childbirth at least another 
\ bout 40,000 children in helped families 
under the care of “‘substitutes.’’ Single 
s and older individuals were helped, too, 
‘s of emergency need. 
the morning I called in our substitute 
wife I knew little of all this, but only that 
leaving the house in the charge of a 
nt-looking, efficient-seeming lady of 
thirty-five who did not seem at all dis- 
red by the chaos that four little boys had 
i in those hectic early hours. What she 
plished was something I could hardly 
n immediately when | returned that 
g. 

house was in perfect order, immacu- 
clean. She had learned somehow where 
hing was, washed and dusted it and set it 
its. Dinner was ready. The boys were 
ed as thoroughly as they'd ever been in 
ives and came quietly to table without a 
rom me. They obeyed her with a respect 
ust they seemed to feel from the first. We 
fine meal up to and including the after- 
‘cup of coffee that is a ritual with me. 
of all, my wife was as comfortable as 
le in her uncomfortable state, her needs 
care of and often anticipated. She had 
ig to do but relax and get well, her out- 
mcomplicated by worry. And I could go 
-k knowing there was someone on hand 
e care of her all the time I wasn’t there 
see to all the household details my wife 
y managed. 

wife told me later, ‘‘She was fantastic! I 
er money to buy food and other things. 
is her accounting of exactly how much 
ent, and for what. You see how wonder- 
-is with the boys. She is doing everything 
y as I would do it—if not better!” 
ked her if she knew our “‘substitute’’ had 
d my socks and ironed my shirts too. 
>s—without even asking me!” 
en our “‘substitute’’ said good-by after 
nner dishes were done, she gave me a 
to send to the local board, giving my in- 
and telling how many people I support. 


“To exorcise it properly, you should write it 
down.” 

“I can’t write,” I said. 

“T shall help you.” 

We were married a month later. When we 
came back from the Auvergne I was given a 
pile of lined foolscap and help with remember- 
ing the details, and I think he was right. There 
is nothing more I can do for Isobel, except re- 
member her. 


HOW NORWAY PLANS FOR 


HOUSEWIVES”’ 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53 


“I will be back tomorrow morning at eight 
o'clock,” she promised. And she was—every 
day until my wife was well enough to manage 
for herself. 

I asked her one day about her work. From 
her and from others in the “‘substitute house- 
wives” plan I learned how carefully they screen 
and train these women before sending them 
out to families like mine. They must be of good 
character and social conscience, trusted not to 
divulge any circumstances with which they 
may become acquainted in the families they 
help; be between the ages of twenty-three and 
forty (with occasional exceptions); and have 
had five years’ general practice in housework, 
including one year in a home with young chil- 
dren. In country districts they must also have 
a year’s practice in rural homes and training in 
milking and caring for farm animals. 

They are given thorough physical examina- 
tions and entered in a five-month training 
course. The first three months is academic 
work—218 hours in hygiene, nursing, nutri- 
tion, accounting, language, sociology and child 
psychology (no wonder she so expertly took 
over my tribe!). The last two months are given 
to practical training in food preparation, sew- 
ing and general home maintenance, with ac- 
tual work in maternity wards, nursery schools 
and old people’s homes. 

Wages are set by local boards and vary 
somewhat from city to city. Our “substitute” 
earns 8868 kroner a year—which is the equiva- 
lent of $1270 and corresponds roughly to the 
earnings of an experienced stenographer in our 
town. In addition she gets her board—three 
meals a day—and in some cases travel com- 
pensation. She works a basic eight-hour day, 
forty-eight-hour week, with extra pay for over- 
time work. Substitute housewives usually do 
not live with the families they help, except in 
some northern mountainous communities 
where transportation is difficult. 

Service is limited to three weeks, the period 
that authorities feel constitutes an emergency. 
Extensions are approved in special circum- 
stances. 

Wages are paid by local boards out of funds 
appropriated by the city and grants from the 
Ministry for Social Affairs. In return for its 
grant the ministry requires that local boards 
follow a national code of rules and standards, 
one rule being that no board can charge its 
families more than five kroner a day (75 cents) 
for help. Some larger municipalities support 
their own service and charge slightly more. In 
Oslo the individual family assessment can be 
as high as nine kroner daily, 

The substitute-housewife service now is an 
integral part of the ministry’s child-welfare 
and public-health service, and parliamentary 
appropriations have risen from 385,000 kroner 
($55,000) in 1948 to 1,300,000 ($195,000) each 
year for the past two years. 

The experience of our family was not un- 
usual. I have since heard of many others. One 
young husband was out of town on business 
when his wife suddenly had to be rushed to a 
hospital. Neighbors took in the three small 
daughters and cabled the husband. He re- 
turned, applied for and got a substitute house- 
wife. She stayed with the family for two weeks 
until the wife was able to manage on her own. 

It is not only the help they bring to families 
in time of great need; it is, in addition, know- 
ing that their help is absolutely honest and 
trustworthy as well as efficient that helps us 
through our troubled times. I think the sys- 
tem is just about perfect. All we need is more 
of these helpful and efficient ladies. END 
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Are you real lovely 5 lone? 


.Js there an ° 





air of freshness 
about you...always ? 


You'll be fresh as a daisy, even on hot 
humid days— when you use Fresh Cream 
Deodorant! 
Prove it to yourself this way: 

3uy ajar of Fresh Cream Deodorant 
today. Use it under one arm and continue 
your present deodorant under the other 
arm for a few days. 

See for yourself which prevents odor 
best—keeps underarms drier—protects 
reese better ... makes you sure you 

have an air of freshness always. 





Fresh is extra effective—contains the 
most effective perspiration -checking 
ingredient known. Gentle to skin... 


a Fras girl is always 
creamy smooth, not sticky or greasy. 


lovely to love Delicately fragrant. Use daily. 
Frosh is a registered trademark of Pharma-Craft Corporation. Also manufactured and distributed in Canada, 




















9.5 cu. ft. 
Refrigerator 


4.8 cu. ft. 
Food Freezer 


New Frigidaire Imperial 
2-Door COLD-PANTRY 


Stores Food The 
Way You Buy It 


and the way you use it, too! 


Ye 
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We FOLLOWED YOU SHOPPING—then de- 
signed this food freezer-refrigerator with the 
open-shelf convenience, easy reach and full 
view you enjoy in supermarkets ! More space 
for favorite foods. Most-used food at most 
comfortable heights. AJ/ foods in plain sight. 
A giant food freezer, with its own door, to 
hold as much frozen food as many a freezer 
you’d buy separately ! 

Huge Refrigerator with Flowing Cold—on top. 
No squatting ! Full-size Roll-to-You Shelves 
roll out all the way. New Flowing Cold 
bathes all items in just-right cold. Defrost- 
ing in the refrigerator section is automatic 
—no buttons to push, no pans to empty. 
Huge ‘'Picture Window”’ Hydrator—in the door. 
No stooping! 24.5 qts. of fresh foods swing 
down to counter height. Stay crisp and on 
display. New deep-set Pantry Door stores 
butter, cheese, bottles, left-overs. 





Huge Separate Food Freezer—at the bott 
Stores 169 Ibs. of frozen food in full view 
finger tip. Two wide baskets roll to 
Maintains zero zone temperatures — defr 
ing is seldom necessary. 

In color! . . . Sherwood Green, Stratf 
Yellow and Snowy White. Costs only $5 
weekly after minimum down payment. f 
your Frigidaire Dealer for exact terms. 
see how much extra your old refrigera 
brings in trade now on the new Cold-Pant 


Frigidaire 


Built and backed by General Motor 
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They borrowed $30,000 to buy the ranch; 
ten-year plan will pay it off by 1960. 


Romance came by mail 
for Chuck and Sally Harball. 


of Polson. Montana 


AR, the great disarranger of lives, sometimes does 

wonders in bringing the right people together. For 
instance, if there had been no war in June, 1945, a lonesome 
cowboy in a Pacific island training camp would never have 
written a letter to a society girl he had never seen. Three 
years and some hundreds of letters later Sally Mills and 
Chuck Harball had their first chance to meet, under the 
giant trees in Yosemite National Park. And then they fell 
completely in love. 

Their backgrounds could hardly have been more differ- 
ent. Sally grew up in Portland, Oregon, where her father 
was vice-president of a large downtown bank. In 1952 he 
became a governor of the Federal Reserve system and 
moved to Washington, D.C. CONTINUED ON PAGE 111 


By ROGER BUTTERFIELD 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY ABBOT MILLS 








Sally Lou, 5, was born in nearest hospital, 19 miles 
away. Katherine (““Kay-O”’) came along two years later. 


Summer haying is busiest time of the year. Chuck and neig 


ghbors pool equipment, labor. Sally 


takes her turn with other wives bringing lunch to the fields. Crop means income, winter feed. 





‘*A spook herd,” Chuck will bellow indignantly. Cattle “disappear into thin air when I try to round them up.” 


tl 


Then Sally heads for the range in the family car and helps him by driving to and fro, herding them gently. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 109 Sally’s mother is a top administrator 
of the national volunteer service groups of the American Red 
Cross. Sally attended the fashionable Westover School for girls in 
Connecticut, where she wore a khaki uniform and sang in the 
school choir. 

(Chuck’s father was a roving cowboy who worked as a ranch hand 
and foreman all over the West; he was also a rodeo star in his younger 
days and taught Chuck the tricks of that trade. Chuck went to one- 
room schoolhouses in South Dakota, Montana and Nevada, and 
rode the range with his dad in summer. He had had only half a year 
of high school before he enlisted in the Marines. But somewhere 
along the line he acquired a love of reading and a thirst for all kinds 
of knowledge. As a kid cowboy he treasured books and memorized 
yards of poetry. 

Today Chuck and Sally are living on their own 1000-acre cattle 
ranch in the beautiful Flathead Lake country in Northwestern 


Laundry is easy now— 
with automatic washer, 
eager helper. Sally’s first 
washer brought tears. 
Her first tangle with a 
kerosene lamp — singed 
off eyebrows and hair! 


l found 
HON AMERTEA LIVES 





Family makes pet of its one horse, Buck. Ranching 1955 style, Chuck 
has two tractors, seeder, mowers, combine. He makes repairs himself. 
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Montana. They have a little white house set among 
cottonwood trees and flower beds in a valley rimmed 
by forests of pine and fir. Around the house is a 
varnished sapling fence enclosing a play yard for a 
large brown dog named Tuffy, a small black-and- 
white kitten named Silvester and the Harballs’ two 
daughters: Sally Lou, who is going on five and wears 
her dark hair in a pony tail; and ““Kay-O” (full name 
Katherine), a towheaded tomboy of two and a half. 

From their front room and sleeping porch the 
Harballs look out at the morning sun and the snow- 
sprinkled peaks of the Miss Range. From their 
kitchen window, in late autumn, Chuck can spot the 
deer coming down from the timber. During hunting 
season Sally grinds up venison and uses it to make 
gallons of tangy mincemeat, which she sends to. her 
city friends for Christmas. 

Winters are milder where the Harballs live than in 
most parts of Montana. Only occasionally are they 
snowed in for a week or so at a time. The nearest 
town is Polson (pop. 2280), CONTINUED ON PAGE 123 


Even little girls can collect eggs, feed cats, hike along the road. 2 ' s . i ee SO. HOW AMERIOE LIES 
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READY—for Jackstraw Jell-O, with your favorite Jell-O gelatin 
dessert flavor (we’ve used raspberry), dissolved as usual, poured 
into tall glasses, and put into the refrigerator. 


SET—and then pour a thin layer of light cream to cover the tops. 
Now comes the fancy touch: Steadily insert a straw down along the 
inside edge of the glass, cutting through the outside edge of the 
Jell-O, When you slowly pull the straw back out, the cream will 
run in. Top the whole beautiful thing off with whipped cream—or 
with more light cream—and you're ready to... 


JELLO 


BRAND 


SEVEN DELICIOUS FLAVORS 


GO JELL-O TONIGHT! Nothing could be easier. Nothing could 
be prettier. Nothing could be brighter-tasting. 


Jell-O practically makes itself! 


< 





JELL-O IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 
: : 4 
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as it stops odor... keeps you moisture-free longer! 


eRe, 


Now! a deodorant 
that ends acid-damage 
to skin and clothes 


The remarkable Tussy Deodorant protects delicate underarms and dainty 
fabrics from the kind of acid-damage caused by some deodorants! No more 
worry about sore underarms, ruined dresses! Now, you're safe from 
damaging deodorant acids with Tussy’s exclusive “acid control” formula! 
It stops odor, instantly . . . no waiting to dry! Stops moisture, longer... 
yet won t irritate normal skin! Keeps delicate fabrics, dainty cottons, linens, even 
nylon, safe from deodorant acids . . . even under intense ironing heat! 
Remember—Tussy Deodorant in its vanishing cream base 

does more than stop odor, keep you moisture-free longer! 


It ends acid-damage to skin and clothes! 50¢ and $1 plus tax 
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TUSSY cream deodorant ~ 
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FOUNTAIN 


to the Fountain House fair. As chairman, 
Helen has supervised busy committees of club 
members who handled every detail from booth 
building to decorating to refreshment selling 
to change making, and after the gala finale 
she has the happy task of reporting to the club 
treasurer: ““Total income, $1500.” There are 
sighs of satisfaction in the clubrooms. The 
hard-won bazaar funds will carry on loans and 
morale-building programs for a year ahead. 

When Doug needs a new shirt to look for a 
job, Paul has no funds to pay an employment- 
agency fee or Joan goes without dinner for a 
week, loans up to $30 will be made by the 
fellowship with the approval of the club treas- 
urer. Each member pays back as he can, with- 
out publicity or embarrassment. And other 
kindnesseés are extended as discreetly. Mar- 
garet, who lost her reason at the death of her 
husband but has been making brave progress 
in a cashier’s job, falls into despair over new 
homelessness because the building in which 
she lives is going to be torn down. A commit- 
tee of fellow members will soon be at Louise 
Frey’s desk consulting much-thumbed direc- 
tories and making lists of women’s residences, 
and Margaret will find herself companioned 
by one good friend or another in her search 
for a room. No one struggles singly. The club’s 
elected officers, who hold their posts for a 
year, help see to that. 

For many members, the most difficult time 
of year is the holiday season. But with bazaar 
funds to call on for purchases, club members 
can invite one another to “Come spend Thanks- 
giving here with the family.” To those without 
relatives, to others who have lost home ties as 
a result of the bizarre or irritable or despond- 
ent behavior that shadows the mentally ill, the 
club takes the place of a missing home. As 
many as a hundred members come to share a 
festive dinner of turkey and trimmings. Some 
help set the tables with picnic paperware, oth- 
ers serve, still others do kitchen duty. And 
program director Sidney Stark, with the 
steady good humor of a man who finds life 
and people worth while, runs often across the 
courtyard to neighborly Hartley House, an- 
other community center, to borrow a cup of 
sugar, three extra coffeepots or a dozen 
folding chairs for part of the ‘“‘family” who 
dropped in unexpectedly. The servings may be 
small and the clubrooms scuffed with wear, 
but there are friends to be thankful for. At 
Christmas there will be a shining tree, on New 
Year’s Eve a party. And always the unsure 
will be drawn into the circle by those grown 
strong enough to help. 


Many of the friends Helen met as a new- 
comer will leave the club through the months 
for happy jobs and marriages. On the first- 
floor bulletin board she reads their notes. The 
girl who is now secretary to an airlines official 
has written back: ‘Just knowing there’s no 
need to stumble by yourself in the dark makes 
all the difference. No one can go on without 
friends to say try once more—and you get 
stronger every time you do.” And the girl 
named Mary Lou is radiantly saying farewell 
to staff and friends: “‘I just signed a two-year 
lease on an apartment, and after running all 
my life I have courage enough to stay put for 
twenty-four months ahead.” To Helen, too, 
the way back has begun to brighten with a new 
job in a music publisher’s office and the pros- 
pect of sharing a place to live with three new 
friends. 

Not all members progress so easily. Those 
who feel bitter, solitary or detached need extra 
helps to broaden their horizons beyond the 
clubrooms. ““Come to the Monday outing!” 
bulletin boards invite each week. And in 
groups of from ten to seventy, members gather 
for a trip led by volunteer social worker Terry. 
With her, they may tour the liner SS America, 
go to a new exhibit at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, be guided through NBC tele- 
vision studios, or take an excursion boat up 
the Hudson River. Even the most solitary, re- 
assured by the group, branch out into asking 
questions, talking with strangers, and taking a 
revived interest in life. When late of an after- 
noon they come back to the clubroom in high 
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spirits, member Lewis leaves the party to 
quietly with the social worker. “I wanted 
thank you. I left Rockland State Hospital | 
week. After you’ve spent a year there with 
one but sick friends to talk to and with doct 
to make all your decisions, you forge | 
normal life is like and worry about goin 
to it. Today I feel like a human being a 


To be accepted as worth while and give; 
chance to recover lost ground is the key 
club members’ recovery, Fountain 
supporters agree. Which brings the 
directors to deep thought about the ch 
ture. As it eventually outgrows its preser 
building, many hope to see it de 
with churches, libraries, Y’s, town hal 
other civic buildings opened to member 
they hope will spring up all over the co 
Others add the wish that greater medics 
psychiatric help will forward the club’s 
Says Dr. George S. Stevenson, a board 
ber of Fountain House, medical director of 
National Association for Mental Heal 
past president of the American Psychi 
Association: ‘Social rehabilitation is thee} 
main purpose, but through our effor 
achieve it we learn many other things a 
the needs of patients. We learn that th 
given little help in finding jobs or train 
jobs, and that the hospital has done li 
connect them with vocational service. I 
the staff is not trained to help in this. 
hospital does not extend enough help 
convalescent patient. These are not th 
sibilities of Fountain House, but often i 
can get these vocational and clinical nee 
fore the proper authorities.” 

At present, the door of Fountain Ho 
kept open wholly by private donations. 
start, the foundation had a grant from 
York State of funds made available tt 
the National Mental Health Act. 
grant matched private contributions do 
dollar, with the goal of helping such p 
as the club off to a flying start. Having ser 
its purpose, the aid was cut off entirely 
Currently the club budget runs close to $ 
a year, a minimum requirement in mak 
payments on the twice-mortgaged ho 
ering staff salaries, replacing furnishin 
plying utilities and maintenance and m 
heavy list of expenses right on down top 
and stationery for the mailings that pr 
each fund drive. ““At times, we don’t ] 
where the next month’s money is 
from,” director Beard will admit, “‘but a wi 
fall contribution usually comes along 
the day and keep the door open. We 
like to think of what would happen if 
had to close, because the number of 
patients and their need for help grows g 
every day.” 

Even as Fountain House Foundation it 
the fellowship of club members counts 
pennies carefully. On a Saturday night, t 
club is decorated with streamers made by! 
art class, an ancient phonograph plays mus 
for dancing, and the chairman of the ent 
tainment committee serves refreshments. F 
each member there is half a frankfurter at 
roll, and no one takes more. Later there ¥ 
be paper cups of coffee, and the evening clos 
with singing around an old upright pian 
Helen, at the keyboard, launches into 
opening bars of a favorite popular song al 
everybody joins in: 


When you walk through a storm 
Keep your chin up high, 
And don’t be afraid of the dark... 


One by one, members begin to leave #! 
club for the evening, and outside, on da 
47th Street, there is the honk of homebout 
traffic and the rumble of a hurrying and << 
times heedless city. But through the open do 
the harmonizing voices carry theme musicf 
a night and day ahead: 


. .. Walk on, with hope in your heart, 
And you'll never walk alone.* EM 


* Copyright, 1945, by Williamson Music Inc., New York, Ne 
Used by permission. 




















| something like eighty-seven in half an 
‘\d even the waitresses were laughing.” 

the open window which overlooked 
t lawns of Soestdijk they could hear 
lish shrieks and giggles. Moving over 
out, the queen remarked, “There is the 
ew governess, Corinne Sickinghe.” 
new that Rita Pennick had married 

een’s private secretary, Baron van 
‘ren van Molecaten. 


s degree in the Romance languages 
iden. We’re hoping she can teach the 
e French. 

al d’Isére this winter, Trix was thrilled 
she could read a sign over a restau- 
d what do you suppose the sign said? 
st imagine! Twelve years old and she 
stinguish French from English.” 

, Zussie saw a graceful raven-haired 
sweater and skirt, looking young 
to be Trix’s sister, flying across the 
yard in pursuit of the eldest princess. 

» girls call Miss Sickinghe the Book- 
’ Her Majesty explained smilingly. 
fraid they don’t give her much peace.”’ 
» the pretty governess had caught up 
rix, Yelling and laughing, the two 
d on the ground like puppies over pos- 
1 of a book which Trix was waving in 












, there,” Irene’s voice called suddenly. 
governess Jooked up at the front of the 
then, springing to her feet with alacrity, 
out, ““No, Irene, no!” 


WING her terror-stricken gaze, the 
d Zussie leaned out their window just 
to see Irene hanging by her knees from 
sond-story palace balcony. 

mother gasped and clutched the 
w sill for support as the elfin second 
3s slowly straightened up again and 
sled off the balcony railing. She flashed 
hted grin at the stunned spectators be- 
nd disappeared through the balcony 


ally!” gasped Queen Juliana, turning 
and closing the window. “That child 
her acrobatics entirely too far!” 

y there was another sound from below— 
ne a child’s wail of pain—and the queen 
quickly to the window. Pietie had over- 
on her red tricycle, a hand-me-down 
rene. As the women watched her tug- 


girl,” continued the queen, “holds a 
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ging at the ramshackle vehicle, a footman flew 
down the long palace steps to assist the third 
princess. 

Raising the window, Queen Juliana cried 
out sharply, “Please leave her alone! She 
must learn to get out of such difficulties by 
herself!”’ 

Pietie, looking about for the source of the 
voice, scowled ferociously at her mother, but 
in a few moments had righted the tricycle and 
squeakily pedaled off. 

“Ah, here is Marijke,’ sang out the queen 
as a small figure in a long pink flannel night- 
gown appeared on her threshold. Behind the 
fourth princess stood a thin, florid-faced girl 
with a sharp nose. “‘Zussie is here, darling!” 

Turning her bright little face toward her 
mother, Marijke toddled through the door. 
No longer was it necessary for her to touch 
each piece of furniture as she passed, for the 
little princess could see now. On one eye, at 
least, the operations had been successful. 

‘Bonjour,’ she greeted Zussie in a high 
sweet treble, planting a moist kiss on her 
cheek. 

‘““Marijke went to visit a little friend’s home 
this week,” the queen was saying, ‘‘and the 
first thing she said as she went through the 
door was ‘Where are all your footmen?’”’ 

“We are the only family in Holland with 
footmen,”’ Marijke enlightened Zussie gravely. 

‘‘This is the girls’ French governess, Janine,” 
the queen introduced the young girl standing 
diffidently in the corner. “When we hired 
Corinne, she suggested that with four children 
two governesses might work better than one. 
Janine is from the Midi section of France. It’s 
amazing how quickly Marijke has learned to 
converse with her. Also, at the supper table, 
nothing but French is spoken. That was 
Bernhard’s idea.” 

A tremendous crash came from the direc- 
tion of the hall. 

“*Now what!”’ exclaimed Juliana in tones of 
exasperation. 

Presently they could hear muffled giggles 
outside the door and Pietie’s voice urging, ““Go 
ahead, Corinne! Go ahead! Don’t be scared!” 

There was a timid knock on the door anda 
scarlet-faced young woman appeared. 

“Come in, Corinne,” invited the queen. 
“This is Mrs. Roell, whom we all call Zussie. 
She was the girls’ dearest companion for al- 
most eight years. Now she has three children 
of her own.”’ 


“Who seem far more difficult to raise than 
the princesses,’ laughed Zussie. ‘‘At least, at 
this stage.” 

“Tell her! Tell her!’ urged a voice from the 
hall. 

Miss Sickinghe cleared her throat.‘‘’mhappy 
to meet you, Mrs. Roell. The girls speak of 
you often.’ She looked down at her feet and 
squirmed uncomfortably. ‘““‘Your Majesty,” 
she began again in a little rush of words, 
“there has been a most unfortunate acci- 
dent ——”’ 

“What’s that?’ cried the queen, leaning 
forward and clutching her breast with a gesture 
of alarm. “‘Has Irene ——”’ 

“No, no!’ replied the governess hastily. 
“She is quite all right. It’s . . . well, the girls 
wanted me to play ball with them in the glass 
gallery. I’m very sorry, but I can’t throw very 
well and I smashed a big vase. It can never be 
mended, I’m afraid.’ 

She looked up fearfully with great blue eyes. 

The queen laughed with relief. ‘Is that all? 
For a moment you frightened me.”’ She dis- 
missed the girl with a friendly nod. “‘It is quite 
all right, Corinne.” 

“Oh, thank you, Your Majesty,’ replied 
the young master of Romance languages, re- 
treating hurriedly. 

“I told you she wouldn’t mind!’ Pietie’s 
voice floated in from the hall as Corinne 
quickly shut the door behind her. 

“Come, Marijke,’’ said Janine in French, 
walking over and taking the youngest prin- 
cess by the hand. ‘Shall we go downstairs and 
play the piano?” 

Marijke nodded. ‘‘’By, mummie! ‘By, 
Zussie!”’ she called out sweetly. Wriggling out 
of the governess’ grasp, she moved for the 
door. As she fumbled for the doorknob in the 
dimly lit room, the French girl stood behind 
her, waiting patiently. Obviously she, too, had 
instructions not to wait upon the princesses. 

The queen watched her smallest daughter go 
with an expression of pride. 

She moved over to a bare inlaid-mahogany 
desk with its single telephone and a plain 
wooden box lettered “Queen of the Nether- 
lands” and sat down slowly. 


Worn a rather wan smile, Juliana remarked, 
“If you will excuse me, Zussie dear. I have a 
meeting with some cabinet ministers this 
afternoon and would like to get some rest.”” 

“But of course,” said Zussie guiltily, rising 
to her feet. “I didn’t realize it was so late.” 

The queen rubbed her neck wearily with one 
hand and sighed. “I’ve been reading and sign- 
ing papers since early morning. They take such 
concentration! And I didn’t sleep too well last 
night.” 

At that time Zussie knew that the queen and 
her cabinet were faced with the distressing 
problem of the punishment of war criminals. 
These persons, first to be condemned to death 
in Holland for over fifty years, had appealed 
for pardon. 

As the baroness tiptoed from the room, 
Juliana’s blond head sank against the rose 
damask sofa. 

In the downstairs corridor, the butler was 
arguing with some workmen in overalls. 

“We can’t install a television set in the 
library without first putting the antenna on the 
roof,’ a workman was saying. 

“But not this afternoon! Not at this hour!”’ 
the butler was exclaiming. “You will interrupt 
Her Majesty’s nap and then she is likely to 
say we can’t have any television set, not ever!” 

How difficult to be a queen, and a wife and 
mother, too, thought Zussie, gratefully turning 
homeward toward her own fireside. 


At the end of June, Zussie found in her 
morning mail a thick square white envelope 
with a Soestdijk postmark which she knew 
could come only from the palace. It was an in- 
vitation to the prince’s fortieth birthday party. 

“Don’t dress up, don’t bring any presents— 
we've plenty of those—just bring yourself,” 
the engraved invitation said. 

The twenty-ninth of June dawned brilliantly 
clear. As she dressed for the party Zussie won- 
dered if the princesses would be there, for she 
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knew they were away on a camping trip with 
the Boeke School at Terschelling Island to the 
north. They were sleeping in a hayloft and 
cooking their meals over a campfire, Juliana 
had told her. 

The prince, looking bronzed and tall in 
riding habit with a white carnation in his 
lapel, greeted the Roells in the garden. Juliana 
stood by his side in a severely tailored blue 
linen dress, looking rested and radiant and de- 
lighted to have her world traveler home from 
Chile and Argentina. 

“Bernhilo sent a plane and pilot to fetch the 
girls from their camping trip,’’ the queen told 
Zussie. ““What a thrill for them! The plane 
landed right on the beach just as the campers 
were about to go swimming.” 

“You enjoyed your trip? You liked South 
America?’’ Zussie’s husband was asking the 
prince. 

“Oh, yes, enormously,” replied the prince, as 
Zussie and her husband moved away toward 
the show ring, filled with jumping hurdles, on 
the back lawns. Already a sizable crowd had 
arrived to watch Bernhard and a few of his 
friends perform. 

The First Gentleman of Holland appeared 
to be in excellent riding form but unfortu- 
nately he was disqualified twice when two of his 
great glistening black Thoroughbred jumpers 
refused a hurdle. Bernhard accepted this with 
good humor, although Trix laughed heartily 
when he made some remark to her about it 
out of the side of his mouth. 

Leaning against the white fence on the far 
side of the ring stood a slender, gray-haired 
man with a small gray mustache whose glance 
seldom strayed from the prince’s slender figure 
as he sailed over one hurdle after another. 

She recognized Colonel Pantchoulidzew, 
former cavalry officer for the Czar and since 
Bernhard’s youth his riding instructor. The 
former Russian colonel was still an excellent 
rider and Bernhard greatly respected his 
opinion. Except once when Bernhard insisted 
upon appearing in a horse show when he was 
suffering from an attack of flu. He was sitting 
on his favorite jumper, waiting to enter the 
ring, when Zussie noticed him reel slightly in 
his saddle. 

Instantly the colonel was at his side. “‘Please 
get down from that horse,” Zussie heard him 
say softly out of the corner of his mouth. 
“You are not jumping today.” 

The prince looked the other way, unheed- 
ing, but Zussie could tell from the sudden stiff- 
ening of his back that he had a difficult deci- 
sion to make. 

Then he tossed the reins aside and in one 
graceful movement jumped down from his 
horse. He strode off past the crowded stands 
looking neither to the left nor to the right. 

But the next day, Zussie heard, the prince 
went up to his instructor and said, ““You were 
quite right. I was too sick to jump yesterday.” 


Princess ARMGARD was saying that she had 
moved into a small castle in the eastern part of 
Holland, since the Russians seemed perma- 
nently in possession of Reckenwalde. Aschwin 
had moved to New York. ‘‘He makes me ad- 
dress all his letters to Mister,’’ she remarked 
humorously. ““Only dogs are called Prince in 
America, he says.”’ 

Her thin, worldly, aristocratic face warmed 
as it always did when she was speaking of her 
sons. 

“I met a most amusing American the other 
day,” she went on. “It was at a party given by 
Perle Mesta, a very great friend of mine. Hun- 
dreds of people were there, from all parts of 
Europe. Someone introduced to me a steel 
manufacturer from Pittsburgh.” 

The American apparently did not catch her 
name. He inquired about her nationality. 

Princess Armgard replied that she was Ger- 
man and that she had two sons, one of them 
living in New York. 

“Is that so? What business is he in?’”’ the 
steel man asked. 

“Oh, no business at all. He’s with the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art.” 

The American looked incredulous, but again 
asked politely what her son was doing. When 
informed that Aschwin was codirector of the 
Far Eastern Department and specialized in 
Chinese, he said in astonishment, “‘Is it possi- 
ble to study Chinese in Germany?” 


Armgard assured him that it was. 

“And what about your other son?’’ he 
asked. 

‘**He’s in Holland,’ she replied. 

The steel man shook his head sympatheti- 
cally. ‘‘And what business is he in?” 

“‘He’s married to the queen,”’ replied Arm- 
gard. 

“And do you know,” she told Zussie with 
glee, ‘he hit me on the thigh, like this, and 
yelled ‘Hot dog!’”’ 

In spite of the elaborately casual manner in 
which she mentioned her son’s new status, 
Zussie had an idea the regal-looking German 
princess was not at all displeased. 


“Hold on. What’s this?’ asked Armgard. 

Galloping across the lawns from the direc- 
tion of the palace came a most peculiar ani- 
mal. Its head of papier-maché seemed to be- 
long to a horse; the rest of its body resembled 
an old army blanket in white ankle socks. 

The horse stopped in front of the prince and 
in a treble voice began reciting some fairly 
ribald verses which included the prince’s fa- 
vorite cuss words which he used when his 
horse misbehaved. 


“And when I fall upon my kisser, 
All too soon you shout, ‘Damnation !’” 


Irene’s voice came from the rear portion. 
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“This cannot be a horse from m 
pronounced the grinning prince, “ 
not familiar with such language. 
added in an aside to his guests, “do 
on their kissers 

Marijke trotted out to try a few 
tory pinches. With much giggling th¢ 
flew into the air and two disheveled p 
fell upon their father to drag him pre 
off for a ride on an elephant sent to 
by a Dutch circus. 

Later in the afternoon the prince, s 
impeccable English-tailored riding att 
off his top hat and replaced it with a 


old gray felt. 


‘(Dear Journal Editors: Help! Aren’t there easier ways 


to shine up my brass and silver than the way I’m doing it? 


I just get through one spell of grubby hands and 


soggy cloths when I’m at it again.’’ 


OLISHING metals does take elbow 

grease and patience. The letter above 
speaks the mind of many of us. But there 
are compensations. It’s a sit-down job 
and you can listen to a good program 
while doing it. It helps to wear lined 
rubber gloves, loose enough to pull off 
easily when the phone rings, and to use 


Bright brass cheers a room. 


disposable tissue or throw-away towels. 

Although some modern metals (stain- 
less steel, chrome, copper-tone metals, to 
name a few) don’t ask for pampering, 
let’s face it—there is no real short cut for 
some of the old favorites. That’s where 
the rub comes in—literally. Nor is there 
any substitute for the glow of well-rubbed 
brass and copper or the rich sheen of 
beautiful silver. They lend luster to a 
room or table setting. 


Brass is a sunny home-brightener. 
One good way to keep it gleaming is a 
clear lacquer whose transparent film 
guards against stain and tarnish, but re- 
quires gentle cleaning. Harsh abrasives 
cut through the protective coating. After 
lacquering, which is best for purely 
decorative pieces, keep brass bright by 
wiping with a soft cloth or with mild 
suds. Unlacquered brass, on the other 
hand, gets its Sunday shine from hardier 
methods. Easy to use are a number of 
creamy or powdered metal polishes. The 
quick-acting copper cleaners, we dis- 
covered, work fastest in restoring the 


gleam, but here a caution is in or- 
der. Wash away all traces of the 
cleaner, for it may do some dam- 
age if left on the metal. For those 
who like a mellow glow, especially 
on heirloom brass, we pass along 
our favorite recipe: mix 14 cup 
linseed oil and enough rottenstone 
to make.a creamy paste, rub it on 
well (polishing as you go) then 
wipe it off and buff the piece with 
a soft cloth. 

If you do want to lacquer, hav- 
ing the work done professionally 
is safest. A professional baked-on 
finish that resists heat, water and 
alcohol can be done in many 
places for from $5 to $10 for an 
average household item. A 20” 
serving tray, for instance, could be 
lacquered this way for about $7.50. 
An alternate process that is air- 
dried rather than baked-on will cost you 
less, but is not so desirable for pieces given 
heavy use. If you decide to do the work 
at home, you'll have to be content with 
an air-dried film. We’ve found the spray 
cans of clear lacquer most conven- 
ient to use, but anyone handy with a 
brush could try painting. Two thin coats 
of metal lacquer (the first allowed to dry 
before the second is put on) should keep 
tarnish away for months. Three cautions 
as you work: make certain the brass is 
dry; choose a reasonably dry day; and 
set up headquarters outdoors or in a 


Copper is a kitchen favorite. 


well-ventilated room, because the f 
ucts you use are inflammable. Thi 
you put on at home won’t remaini 
after repeated washing and it will 
the brass a faintly frosty look. But 

simplified—reduced to a mere dus 
When the protective film does break 
a lacquer thinner to remove it comple 
clean the metal and relacquer. D 
lacquer ash trays. Direct heat burn 


film. 


Copper, with its friendly rosy glo 
having a big revival these days—soD 





Silver graces charming dining. 
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so it’s being simulate¢ 
other materials. For exan 
we’ve seen processed ali 
num with a ruddy glow 
is hard to distinguish f 
copper itself. But ther 
wary at cleaning time, fo 
copper-tone alumi 

should not be touched * 
harsh cleansers, else it wil 
scratched. The chances| 
you won’t be tempted, 
these newcomers never 
nish—they just acquire 1 
usual quota of dust and 
in everyday use. That | 
us to Rule 1 for copper 

Simply wash or wipe it 0: 

less it begins to tarnish. 

will protect lacquered 

per, too, for much co 
used for decorative purp' 
(hoods over ranges, plan 
trays and such), like bra 
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ase, pappie!”’ Trix implored him. “Take 
it disgraceful hat! When you act like 
ou make us look conspicuous!” 
+n the horse show was finished, refresh- 
‘were served in Queen Emma’s white 
s summer dining room in the central 
1 of the palace. Juliana helped pass the 
and sandwiches from a buffet table. 
atty black-haired officer in an air-force 
caught Zussie’s eye and bowed and 


e Master of the Royal Households, do 
now him?” asked an elderly baron, 
ly attached to the palace staff. “That 
ed to go to an experienced person like 










Pewter has a quiet charm. 











=n protective coatings by 
nufacturers, Or you can 
ay or paint on the lacquer 

elf. 
Opper cookware is un- 
juered, though, and can 
ibbed gently but firmly. 
these we’ve found the 
ial copper cleaners give 
speediest results. You 

_ take your choice of 
vder, paste or liquid form. 

th any of them the tech- 

ue is to rub it on, then 

sh it off. These speed-up 
iners combine an acid 

h a very fine abrasive, and 
faster they work the more 
ortant it is to wash them 

ay thoroughly to prevent . 
over polish from leaving 
rks. 

f you have any of the old- 

e solid-copper utensils— 

| they are lovely pieces 
take pride in—please 
iember to keep them 
ured if you use them for 
king. The green corrosion 
netimes formed is toxic. 
> new pans with copper bottoms or 
yper-clad sides use other metals inside 
extra precaution for food. Many a 
nemaker prefers to let this copper 
e on a bronze color, which it does 
urally. But if you’ve set your heart on 
ping the pans bright, keep a sponge 
1 your copper cleaner at the sink and 
ish as part of the dishwashing process. 


ver is the paradox metal—it’s the 
nde dame of them all, yet it thrives 
h use and age. This means the best 
ipe for silver care is to use it regularly 
1 polish as needed—then fine scratches 
appear and a soft patina develops. For 
polishing, experts agree that hand 
bing gives the finest of finishes. As for 
ishes, choose paste or liquid type; but 
ichever your preference, make certain 
is velvety smooth—no gritty feeling 
en rubbed between your fingers. Or 
- a polishing cloth impregnated with 
elers’ rouge. The results will be most 


myself. Whom does our young queen choose? 
A cavalryman who spends his spare time fly- 
ing jet airplanes!” 

“How do you do, Mr. Bergman,’’ Zussie 
smiled, extending her hand to the supervisor 
of the royal households. She knew him as a 
close crony of Bernhard’s. They often went off 
flying or duck shooting together. 

“How did the dinner party go?” the baron 
inquired. ‘During their visit to England, the 
queen and prince gave King George an official 
dinner,” he explained to Zussie. ‘I under- 
stand you had a few problems, Mr. Bergman.” 

Bergman smiled, his teeth very white and 
even in his tanned face. ‘‘Nothing we didn’t 


manage to solve,”’ he said casually. ‘“‘Naturally, 
after all the war bombings, our embassy in 
London did not have nearly enough supplies 
for a dinner party for sixty. And, quite natu- 
rally, the queen would not rent them from some 
hotel or catering service. So from the Silver 
and Linen Rooms in The Hague we sent over 
about a ton of gold and silver plate, some spe- 
cial banquet cloths woven in 1660 with the 
coat of arms of the House of Orange, five hun- 
dred pieces of crystal glassware for the various 
wines and liqueurs, and, for the centerpieces, 
four thousand long-stemmed red roses.” 

“All that?’? exclaimed the baron. “‘Across 
the English Channel?” 


professional-looking if the final polishing 
follows the contours of the piece—stroke 
lengthwise on flatware and round and 
round a bowl. Rubbing in little circles 
here and there robs silver of its heritage 
of beauty. To reach into the crevices and 
around ornate designs, nothing serves 
better than an old soft toothbrush, or a 
special fine-bristled silver-cleaning brush. 
And for that hard-to-reach space between 
fork tines, have you tried plunging the 
fork into a jar of polish? When the silver 
is bright, follow with a sudsy bath, a hot- 
water rinse and a thorough drying. 

That silver can be cleaned quickly by 
the chemical method, experts concede— 
but there are important drawbacks. This 
removes all the tarnish, leaving many de- 
signs flat and uninteresting, and spoiling 
the effect of the dull French finishes. 
Then, too, the method is ruinous on 
silver with hollow handles or soldered 
sections. Finally, the harsh bright look is 
less to the liking of connoisseurs than the 
satiny finish that comes with rubbing. 





Useful tin is decorative too. 


But remembering these cautions, here’s 
how it’s done: In an enamel pan put a 
piece of aluminum foil about 6” long, fill 
pan with enough water to cover the silver 
and add | teaspoon each of salt and bak- 
ing soda. Now put in the silver. It is 
necessary for each piece to touch the foil 
or another piece of silver. Bring the water 
to the boiling point. The tarnish is de- 
posited on the foil—which, thank good- 
ness, is tossed out. The silver then needs 
washing and drying. If you have extra 
time before company comes, you might 
buff the pieces with a silver-polishing 
cloth to bring up a more attractive glow. 

Seal from the air—that’s the secret of 
delaying tarnish, because air-borne gases 
are the greatest tarnish producers. You 
probably know about lined chests and 
pajamas that keep silver bright between 
usings. But did you know that treated 
cloth and paper can be bought by the 
yard so you can fashion your own pro- 
tection? For decorative pieces kept out 


‘ 


where they can be enjoyed, there are vari- 
ous tarnish-retarding ways. The most ef- 
fective is lacquering by professionals, 
which can be done by your jeweler. The 
drawback is that the film is loosened 
by repeated washing, so you won’t find 
ita good idea for pieces used frequently 
for food. For these we like a special 
liquid that gives temporary protection, 
but comes off when washed in hot water. 


Pewter, with its muted silver look, is a 
dramatic foil for bright colors around it. 
Since pewter is actually an alloy of sev- 
eral metals, its proportions change from 
piece to piece. So it is you may find the 
best cleaning method for one piece 
doesn’t suit you for another. As a rule, 
though, most pewter responds to the 
same polishing ways used for silver—if 
you keep one suggestion in mind. Pewter, 
when wet, holds finger marks, so handle 
with a towel rather than bare hands, and 
give it an extra buffing to encourage the 
shine. If you have a collection of pewter, 
you will be glad to know about a special 
liquid pewter cleaner. The satinlike sur- 
face we achieved was very pleasing. With 
antique pewter, a creamy paste of linseed 
oil and rottenstone gives a muted gleam 
that seems more in keeping with these old 
pieces than a high shine. Rub it on, fol- 
lowing the contours of the piece, allow it 
to dry and rub it off with a dry tissue or 
towel. Perhaps you have pewter that has 
been long neglected—then drastic rescue 
work is in order. If it’s pitted or scratched, 
rub it with a very very fine steel wool, fol- 
lowing the basic shape of the piece. This 
actually removes a small amount of the 
surface but restores its original color and 
smooths out the irregularities. Deep 
tarnish and scale can be loosened by soak- 
ing for an hour in a lye solution, using 3 
tablespoons of the lye per gallon of 
water. This calls for an enamel pan, and 
tongs for removing the pewter. Follow 
the soaking with a soap-and-water bath 
and the usual polishing. Once bright- 
ened, pewter’s mellow beauty can be 
protected with the tarnish retarders men- 
tioned for silver, or waxed and buffed. 


Tin is an old-timer in the kitchen, but 
the Mexicans discovered its beauty for 
decoration. The tin itself is a thin coating 
over a base metal, which explains the two 
good-care rules. Guard against scratch- 
ing, and don’t use harsh abrasives. Pro- 
tect from moisture, else the underneath 
metal will rust. Candlesticks, trays and 
other tin accessories respond best to a 
silky-smooth silver polish. Once bright- 
ened, the surface is easier to keep clean 
if you then lacquer or wax it. 

Tin bakeware should be soaked briefly 
to speed the cleaning, and a plastic-fiber 
ball used to loosen any cooked-on food. 
These utensils do darken with heat and 
there’s nothing you can do about it. But 
since dark tin absorbs heat faster than 
bright metal, it’s all for the best. And 
a final word: after you wash tinware, 
pop it into a warm oven just long 
enough to dry it thoroughly. 
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The cavalryman, who had been an ace 
fighter pilot during the war, smiled conde- 
scendingly. “In a Dutch cruiser, of course. 
Everything went like clockwork. In the entire 
Operation Dinner Party, only one wineglass 
was broken. Good day!” He bowed and 
moved on. 

Trix came up and linked a plump arm in 
Zussie’s fondly. She looked trim and pretty in 
a soft blue tailored suit with a plain white 
blouse. 

‘““Come upstairs a moment, will you, and see 
my new pets,”’ she invited Zussie. 

As they walked together up the blue-and- 
white staircase to the royal bedrooms, the 
baroness remarked, “‘You’re not dressed like 
your sisters today.” 

“Thank heavens, no.”’ Trix sighed. “It took 
a lot of work, but Irene and I finally persuaded 
mommie that puff sleeves and sashes are not 
for girls our age. Now she says we can wear 
anything we like.” 

They turned to the left past the queen’s 
study and walked by the open door of Irene’s 
pastel-green room. In the soft lamplight they 
could see huge photographs of ballerinas in 
white tulle and classic poses covering the 
walls. The beautiful dancers lent to the bed- 
chamber a dreamy ephemera! character. 

Trix’ large bedroom-sitting room was next 
door, its white-and-scarlet décor in vivid con- 
trast to the soft beige and blues and greens 
elsewhere in Soestdijk. 


A; they entered, a tropical bird with iri- 
descent black feathers screamed at them from 
a cage, “Keep out! Keep out!” 

“Tt’s all right, Beo!”’ soothed Trix, leaning 
over to pick up a pair of bobby socks from the 
floor. Four governesses had not succeeded in 
making the princesses markedly neat, Zussie 
could see. 

““What is all this?”’ she asked, amazed at the 
collection of cages. 

“Oh, just a guinea pig, and those are a pair 
of white mice belonging to Pietie—mommie 
hates those—and Beo. He talks much more 
than a parrot. When the doctor came to see 
me the other day Beo yelled, “What’s the 
matter?’ . . . Have a chocolate?” she added 
casually, extending a five-pound box. 

“Good heavens, Trix. Does your mother 
know you have these?” 

““No-o-o. A house guest brought them. They 
always seem to bring candy. Mommie thinks 
it’s terrible, because of our teeth. If she can, 
she hides the boxes from us... . Do you know 
what time I have to get up to feed all these 
pets? Seven o’clock. Daddy won’t let me have 
breakfast unless I do.” 

Like her father’s handsome tan-and-beige 
study, Trix’s room was filled with tiny ani- 
mals, dozens and dozens of them, made of 
china and stone and stuffed wool. Zussie felt 
sorry for the chambermaids who had to dust 
them every day. 

“Here, sit down,” Trix invited, carelessly 
throwing on the rug several copies of the 
National Geographic. 

“Mommie and pappie are already starting 
to think about their trip to the United States 
next spring,” the eldest princess commented. 
“Gee, I wish we could go. They’re going to be 
introduced to lots of movie stars! Just think, 
maybe even Doris Day,’’ she said in tones 
of awe. 

Zussie smiled, thinking how charming was 
Trix’s naiveté. Apparently it didn’t occur to 
her that movie stars would as a matter of 
course be presented to her, and not the other 
way around. 

“Did you miss those big trees by the front 
fence when you came in?”’ Trix asked. ‘“‘They 
chopped them down this week because they 
thought they had some kind of disease. I 
watched from the window. The last tree took 
an hour to cut down. He just wouldn’t stop 
fighting! Then at last when he was lying on the 
ground with his roots all torn out they found 
nothing was wrong with him after all. Isn’t 
that terrible?’’ Zussie was touched to see that 
Trix’s eyes were dark with concern. “I did 
awfully in a spelling test the next day. Oh, 
Zussie,”’ she burst out suddenly, “Ill never be 
able to write speeches !”” 

“Oh, come now, Trix,”’ replied Zussie lightly, 
putting an arm about the princess’ shoulders. 
“Writing speeches just takes practice, that’s 
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all. You have the qualities to make a good 
queen, and that’s what counts. You have cour- 
age and honesty and you fee/ for people, just 
like your mother.” 

Trix helped herself to a large caramel and 
chewed it thoughtfully. “But being queen 
means being mother to your country, doesn’t 
it? Everybody looks up to the queen to do the 
right thing always, just like a child looks up to 
her mother. That’s a frightful responsibility.” 

SVieSs Trix, it is,’ agreed Zussie. “But you 
can do it.’ 

“We're going to leave the Boeke School this 
fall, did you know?” Trix remarked with one 
of her mercurial changes of subject. “All my 
friends who go to other schools are ahead of 
me!” 


Over by the window the statue of a small 
nude child caught Zussie’s eye. She wandered 
over to Trix’s drawing table with its piles of 
art albums of Van Gogh, Rodin, Leonardo 
da Vinci and Michelangelo, its clutter of 
paints and puppets and paper sketches and 
finished modelings. One of the puppets had 
real hair of a salt-and-pepper color like 
Gerarda’s. 

“Who is this, Trix?’’ asked Zussie, indicat- 
ing the child’s statue. 

“Oh, that’s Marijke. I saw her one night 
sitting on the edge of the tub, about to take a 
bath.” 

Zussie picked the modeling up to get it 
nearer the light. 

Although Marijke’s hearing was normal, she 
often tilted her head back, cocked to one side, 
perhaps to be able to see better. This gave the 
fourth princess a half-listening look which 
Trix had caught exactly in the rear view of that 
little naked figure. Zussie turned it around. 
Marijke’s sweet face smiled up at her with 
large, round eyes. 

Zussie set the statue down quickly. 

“Katinka finished the bust she was doing 
of mommie for the Supreme Court,” Trix 
remarked. 

“Oh? And did your mother like it?” 

“Very much,” replied Trix proudly. “‘All ex- 
cept the nose. Mommie says that is much too 
real.”” 

“There is nothing wrong with your mother’s 
nose,”’ said Zussie, puzzled. 

“IT know. Katinka says it’s a wonderful nose, 
very pointed and well bred and perceptive. 
Well, most people don’t like their own looks 
much, do you think? 

“I'd better get back downstairs now,”’ the 
eldest princess said, getting to her feet. ‘Daddy 
will want me to say good night to his guests.” 


When Trix left the Boeke School that fall, 
after five years of study there, she entered the 
public school of the village of Baarn. This 
school sought to combine the best elements of 
new and old ideas of education. On the whole, 
it was considered progressive, but not so 
much so as Boeke’s school. 

The eldest princess was put in a class of six- 
teen girls picked especially from the com- 
munity. 

Her study schedule included six lan- 
guages—English, German, Spanish, French, 
Greek and Latin. Irene joined a class of twelve 
boys and twelve girls, as did Pietie in the third 
grade. 

Zussie understood that the prince was 
pleased about the change. He never approved 
too much of Boeke’s teaching methods. 

“T still want my daughters to have a mod- 
ern education,” the queen insisted. 

Although the older girls were seldom in bed 
before half past ten, they rose at seven, and 
left the palace by ten minutes after eight on 
their bicycles for the Baarn school, a distance 
of some two miles. “Now they must learn to 
watch out for the cars and cross intersections 
by themselves,” the queen told Mr. Sesink. 

Most afternoons, Trix and Irene came home 
for a two-o’clock lunch. When weather per- 
mitted they took tennis and riding lessons three 
afternoons a week. Religious instruction was 
given to them in school; Irene also took flute 
lessons there. On Thursday afternoons, Trix 
had her art lesson with Katinka, while Irene 
practiced ballet with a small class of girls in 
the gymnasium. 

Zussie, who was caring for another small 
child besides her own three, found little time 


to visit Soestdijk. She knew, moreover, that 
the queen was busy acquiring an extensive 
wardrobe, and writing speeches, for her long- 
planned official visit to America in April. 

A few days before the scheduled departure, 
the baroness was stunned to learn that the 
plane the royal couple had planned to take 
across the Atlantic, a DC-6 called Queen 
Juliana, had crashed near Frankfurt, killing 
nearly all its forty-seven passengers and crew. 

At once hundreds of telegrams and letters 
from alleleven Dutch provinces began pouring 
into Soestdijk, imploring the queen and 
prince not to risk their lives by flying the 
Atlantic. However, no change in plans was 
announced, so on a chilly April day Zussie 
joined the large and worried-looking crowds 
gathered at Amsterdam’s airport to see the 
royal couple off. 

Juliana, looking very well, Zussie thought, 
in a dark wool suit and silver-fox cape, made 
a brief speech of farewell from the top of the 
steps. Although she sounded composed, her 
eyes kept returning again and again to the four 
restless little figures in khaki duffel coats 
standing with their two governesses below. 

Then the prince stepped to the microphone. 
His handsome face was serious as he re- 
marked, “‘I would like to say a special word to 
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the Netherlanders who are worried about our 
flying. We have the greatest confidence in 
KLM, and we feel just as safe in an airplane 
as we do on our trip from Soestdijk to Amster- 
dam; sometimes even safer.” 

This was an ironic reference to his almost- 
fatal car crash on the Amsterdam highway 
just before Trix was born. When the laughter 
had died down, the prince continued, ““When 
God decides that the lifetime of an individual 
has run out, then it really does not matter 
what mode of transportation he happens to 
be using.” 

The sea of anxious faces looking up at him 
broke into broad smiles and a loud cheer went 
up. ‘“We hope to see you all again, soon, safe 
and sound,” he finished, with a jaunty wave to 
his four daughters, as he followed his wife 
into the Flying Dutchman. 

Two days later, Queen Juliana addressed 
the Congress of the United States. Trix in- 
vited Zussie to see a special TV film of the 
occasion. The nurse found the entire palace 
staff crowded into the library, from the three 
palace chefs and kitchenmaids to the electri- 
cian and porters and silver boy and other 
flunkies, with Trix sitting cross-legged on the 
floor in front of a new television set. 

Three thousand miles away they saw Prince 
Bernhard receive an ovation as he entered the 
halls of Congress and took his place in a row 
of senators. Then the camera turned to 
Juliana high up on the dais, facing the 
crowded chamber. She wore a plain black 
dress and a small white hat. In the close-ups 
her family in Holland could see that she was 
wearing a small silver medal awarded to her as 
International Mother of 1950, a distinction of 
which she was extremely proud. 


LADIES’ HOME JOuR 


There was a respectful silence in Cong 
and in the palace library as Juliana began| 
speak in her melodic voice in her quite perf 
English. After voicing Holland’s gratitude 
the United States’ war aid, she re 
“This is not the feeling of the debtor 
the creditor; it is not the feeling of the 
toward the great; but the feeling of friends 
of the free for the free!”’ 

In the middle of thunderous appla 
was heard to exclaim, “‘Whatever is ther 
with mommie’s hair? It does need combj 
badly!” a 

The queen telephoned home frequent} \ 
the royal tour progressed from Hyde P; 
Georgia to the Dutch colony at Hollar 
Michigan, and then out to San Francise 
Los Angeles. The girls told Zussie that 
Detroit, after a baseball game, their 
had great difficulty getting out of the ste 
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Still she chided a U.S. Secret Service agent 
pushing back the crowds too roughly. | 

“Listen, lady,” he replied, “‘my job is’ 
get you out of here, and if possible with 0 
clothes on.’ | 

“Imagine anyone in Holland making su 
a remark to mother!” exclaimed Trix, co 
vulsed with laughter. || 

They were interested to learn that 
father and Colonel Sesink took a ta 
bicycle ride along the beach at Sea 
Georgia, where they rescued a disabled di 
Carrying the bird back to his hotel r 
the prince put it into the bathtub and p; 
to give it a spoonful of whisky. The 
intervened and dried corn was admi 
instead. Although this proved fatal 
duck, the story was carried by all the 
news services. Within a matter of ho 
prince had received scores of congratulatoi 
telegrams from societies interested in bit 
welfare. Such was America. 

Trix learned that when her mother was 
terviewed in Washington, the women rep 
wanted to know whether the older prin 
were dating yet. ‘But Trix is only fou 
and Irene is not yet thirteen,” she protest 
She was informed that girls in America 
dating boys as early as eleven. Juliana 
her head. ‘““‘To my daughters, boys are just! 
nuisance.”’ Trix had another word for 
“Boys are creeps.” 


Trix’s attitude toward boys softened so 
what when she joined a social dancing ¢ 
which met at the different homes of the | 
and girl members. Zussie was told that 
first Friday evening the class was held in: 
palace Trix issued strict instructions to” 
sisters to stay away. “You wouldn’t be inte 
ested,” she told Irene. “‘These are older n 

The second princess was not in the le 
curious and spent the whole evening in he 
room. But Pietie ran outdoors and crept ale 
the side of the palace walls, with Corinne fo} 
lowing protestingly behind, until she came t) 
the gymnasium to have a look at the “olde 
men.” | 
Ox: summer evening when Zussie and hi 
husband were dining at Soestdijk, Corinn| 
Sickinghe came into the library followed by | 
rather bashful-looking man. | 

“Your Majesty,” said the young governess 
“T would like to present my fiancé, Mr. q 
Beaufort, the Mayor of Markelo. We becat 
engaged while you were in America.” i 

In the stunned silence which followed, lit ! 
Marijke left her mother’s side and “7 
c 





toward Corinne. 

‘Are you leaving us?” she asked in Fren 
in her high, sweet, piping voice. 

“Oh, no, no,’ Corinne assured her. “No 
for a whole year anyway. We must find a plac 
to live.” i 

The five-year-old smiled. ‘‘Of course,” shy 
remarked in a relieved tone of voice. “You 
much too young to marry.’ 

“This place is beginning to seem like 
marriage bureau,’ remarked the prince gloon m 
ily, after the governess and her fiancé had ig 

Juliana shook her head. “I hardly dé | 
break the news to Trix and Irene. Corinne 
been so close to them, like a sister, really.” 

“How was your trip to Finland with # 
girls?’’ Zussie asked the prince. They had jus 
returned from seeing the Olympic Games. 
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went very well,” replied the prince. ““Ex- 
‘on our trip home we had a little accident.” 
+ went on to say that on the flight home 
| Helsinki, the passengers in the Dakota 
ed some smoke. The prince, who was at 
‘ontrols, sent his copilot back into the tail 
vestigate. It turned out to be a short 
it in one of the instruments, which was 
dily thrown overboard. 

rix never turned a hair over the episode,” 
ted her father. “I heard her telling her 
, Pappie said that if there had been any 
us danger, he’d have put out the fire by 
g into a lake. Didn’t I tell you there was 
ing to worry about?” 

threw back his head and roared. Zussie 
k her head hopelessly. 


en the great flood struck Holland that 
wing winter, Trix tried to persuade an 
rican Air Force pilot who landed his heli- 
r in the palace gardens to let her go along 
_rescue mission. 

Must we just sit here?’’ she demanded as 
father hustled her out of the plane. ““Can’t 
lo something ?”’ 

je terrible tragedy struck the night of her 
snth birthday party. All that day, the 
n and Corinne Sickinghe and the French 
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When great flood struck, Trix begged 
to go on rescue missions, had to be .. . 


rness had hardly noticed the rising 
s and rain lashing the palace walls as 
worked to transform the Yellow 
m into a Montmartre street café. 
ley decorated the walls with as many 
ch travel posters as Corinne had been 
to beg from travel agencies. The little 
Jen tables for dining were covered with 
ind-white-checked gingham and had beer 
for chairs. Each table had a candle in the 
lle, stuck into a colored wine bottle. 
x days beforehand, Corinne and the 
n and the new French governess, a girl 
2d Jacqueline Bonneville, had worked on 
reasure hunt. 
was really three hunts which began in dif- 
tt rooms in the palace and all ended up 
her. In keeping with the French-café 
e Trix had chosen for her party, the 
ure hunters were divided into three cate- 
S—musicians, actors and writers. One of 
lues for the musicians was simply a slip of 
r with musical notes on it. There were, 
ver, no flats or sharps indicated and one 
r person solved the mystery by running 
igh the indicated notes on the staircase. 
enough, the melody ended on the fourth 
tread, and there was hidden the next 
r clue. At another point, the trail was 
ed by broken nutshells, as the Dutch 
| noot means both a musical note and a 


ter the treasure hunt, two bars in the 
tmartre café dispensed Cokes and lemon- 
Then the guests enjoyed a French meal by 
lelight on the red-and-white-checked 
Ss, with a huge Eiffel Tower in orange ice 
essert. A French film in the movie room 
wed. It was ten o’clock before the last of 
fourteen guests had departed into the 
- and gusty night. 

© next morning, Trix was sitting on the 
leafing through one of her new animal 
s and watching the four little gold birds 
ess Armgard had added to her menagerie 
‘ts when her mother came into the room 


looking pale and agitated. She told Trix that a 
hurricane during the night, combined with un- 
usually high spring tides, had swept a tidal 
wave two stories high against the sea dikes, 
piercing them in hundreds of places, and 
drowning thousands of people. Half of the 
land that the Dutch had wrested yard by yard 
from the savage sea for over nine hundred 
years was under water. 

Trix turned deathly pale. “My birthday 
didn’t bring good luck this time!” cried the 
princess who had been named to bring her 
people happiness. 

Then she added, ““How terrible to think, 
while we were enjoying ourselves here, that 
such a thing was happening!” 

Corinne told Zussie that it was almost im- 
possible to get the girls to concentrate on their 
lessons in the next few days as the death toll 
rose close to the two-thousand mark. The prin- 
cesses hung over the radio, hearing fresh 
tragedies every hour: people clinging to roof- 
tops and lantern posts for more than fifty hours 
before being saved, as the bitterly cold weather 
hampered rescue operations; whole families 
wiped out, children left motherless and father- 
less. 

A few days after the disaster, Prince Bern- 
hard, who had hurriedly flown home from New 
York, flew his wife and daughters over the 

devastated areas. The sight was dumfound- 
ing to the princesses. Where formerly cattle 
and sheep and pigs had grazed on pastures 
divided by ditches into neat geometric pat- 
terns, where windmills spun merrily by 
steep-roofed cottages, now the smooth cold 
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content with helping Juliana distrib- 
ute toys and food to children. 


hand of the sea stretched everywhere, spar- 
kling in the sun. 

Here and there a bare tree top, laden with 
debris, the peak of a barn roof with a tattered 
flag of distress still flying, spoke mutely of in- 
numerable tragedies. 

Trix was told that she could organize a party 
for evacuated children and hand out presents. 

Her lower lip came out and she pouted, 
‘How silly! What good will that do?” 

Still, she and Corinne and Irene went shop- 
ping for the young refugees. Trix suggested not 
wrapping the dime-store presents so that the 
children would have a chance to pick and 
choose. 

The princesses and their governesses dis- 
tributed the toys at Soest, Bilthoven, Utrecht 
and Baarn, all nearby communities where 
families were sheltering the refugees. Zussie 
was standing next to Trix when a man entered 
one of the distribution centers and moved to- 
ward the pile of presents. He looked dazedly 
ahead, a pale little child clutching his hand. 

A Dutch matron bustied up to the pair and 
shouted cheerily, ‘‘Hello! Hello! Where’s 
mother?” 

A look of such pain came into their faces 
that Trix turned to Zussie, furious. 

“That idiot woman! It’s obvious that the 
mother has been drowned. How could anyone 
be so tactless and stupid?” 

As the princess collected herself and moved 
toward the man and child with a warm and 
encouraging smile, Zussie was touched to see 
the almost miraculous response in their stony 
faces. 

Even the baby Marijke was given a chance 
to show her sympathy for the flood victims. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 121 
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with butter-fried French toast. Then 
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cheese and bacon chips on buttered 
rye bread. Top with slice of butter 
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a toasted bun. Next a hot, tantalizing 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 119 
ndsixth birthday in the middle of Febru- 
gee children were invited to the palace 
<) film show. 

yiqueen explained to the youngest 
>/ that the children who were coming to 
»/y were not her friends, but small chil- 
o had been through a very bad time. 
1 her that the sea had come through 
<énd windows of their homes and taken 

verything. 
Ajke nodded gravely. When the refugees 


Jasement movie room, the fourth prin- 
ked about with the eye of a practiced 
-) Then she walked up to a boy standing 
imself and remarked conversationally, 
syou. You have suffered so much from 
b ds.”” 

made the remark amusing to her 
was that it was said in almost the exact 


ons of Wilhelmina. 


pring, Corinne Sickinghe left the royal 
Trix and Irene were heartsick at her 
¢In fact, they were so depressed that 
e confided to Zussie that she hesitated 
/ them to be bridesmaids. It was too 
really. Already they had tossed the 
‘g rice at Zussie, at Anneke, at Rita; 
‘orinne was deserting them too. 
: heer them up, their father promised 
' trip to Venice and a ride in a gondola. 
‘etter than that, a six-week visit with 
Id friend Renée on Cape Cod. They 
fly over and back, completely on their 
xcept for Colonel Sesink. 
é€ meantime, Irene had been chosen to 
e leading role in the ballet The Mer- 
0 be given that spring by their ballet 
at an outdoor theater in Laren to raise 
for flood relief. 
ng the first few weeks of rehearsal, the 
second princess collapsed into helpless 
giggles whenever she was supposed to 
antic, the prince told Zussie. But be- 
ng she threw herself into the role with 
erve that he feared she might have a 
s collapse. She lived, talked, ate, 
ed and danced nothing but The Mer- 
she had trouble sleeping at night and 
ool marks suffered. 
he day of the performance, six hundred 
were gathered in a great outdoor 
theater. When Zussie arrived she found 
een sitting with Trix in one of the front 
he prince, she told her old friend, had 
ed the dress rehearsal. 
oughout the ballet, Trix dispatched a 
y detective with a flurry of written mes- 
to the cast. 
yur lipstick is smeared,” ran a note to 
srformer. 
an see your slip showing,” she wrote to 
oi 
ally, when Irene appeared, she sent her 
ssage, “Too much mascara for day- 


- show began with a flower dance by 
Ke’s class to the music of Dance of the 
rops. Each child had been allowed to 
e what kind of flower she wanted to be, 
a told Zussie. Marijke chose to be a 
» queen kept looking about to get the 
ice’s reaction to Marijke’s sharp, stac- 
ttle dance and looked very pleased when 
gave her, the smallest princess, their 
use, 

n began the ballet of the mermaid who 
les human form because of her love for a 
. Alone on the stage, Irene danced to- 
them in a tightly wound gown of green 
hich outlined every slender curve of her 
oned body, her long blond hair, 
ed sleek and smooth, falling over bare 
-and shoulders. 

pesn’t she look lovely?”’ Trix whispered 
ssie’s ear. “She has just the perfect face 
gure for ballet.”’ Zussie knew that Trix 
f had given up her ballet lessons. ‘I have 
al talent for it,” she told her mother, 
would much rather spend the time in my 


” 


. 

ie danced slowly across the stage with a 
id dreamy expression. She looked remote 
uttering green moth, as a wild bird in a 


“arrived and were standing shyly about - 
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Queen Juliana sets the pace cycling with her four daughters. 


Zussie was completely captivated. She 
would never have believed that the fourteen- 
year-old princess could give such a polished 
performance. As her parents had hoped, The 
Mermaid was a giant step forward for the 
timid and retiring second princess. 

Soon after the Mermaid performance, the 
two older girls left for Cape Cod. When they 
returned, Renée Roell was with them. The 
princesses had persuaded her mother and 
stepfather to let Renée live at Soestdijk for 
three years and graduate from a Dutch high 
school. 

At the same time, Marijke entered the first 
grade of a local elementary school at Baarn. 
Marijke is the only partially sighted child in a 
class of twelve boys and girls. “‘I wear glasses,” 
Marijke informed the teacher, ““because, you 
see, my eyes are not very good.” 

Because of the youngest princess’ handicap, 
a classroom was chosen with lots of windows 
and a special green blackboard, Zussie was 
told. Marijke was placed in the first row. 

During the first few weeks of school, 
Marijke tried to claim all the teacher’s atten- 
tion and care, as she is a child of strong in- 
dividuality. 

When the teacher made it clear that she 
would have to wait her turn like all the others, 
Marijke leaned over to a small neighbor and 
remarked, “‘Strict here, isn’t it?” 

She often left her desk and wandered about 
the room. But after she had been reprimanded 
several times for this, she would look indig- 
nantly at any child who did so. “I would never 
leave my desk without teacher’s permission,” 
she announced self-righteously. 

The teacher writes on the board with rather 
large characters. Marijke’s first copybook 
writing was enormous, but in only a few 
months’ time she was able to read characters 
only half as large and the size of her own 
writing diminished accordingly. 

“T was very good at dinner tonight,’ Marijke 
told Zussie one evening in her father’s study. 
She was wearing a bright red frock with white 
smocking and looked adorable. ‘Pappie 
thought so too. I kept my elbows off the table 
and ate everything on my plate. Except I took 
a lit‘'e bit too much chicken. Trix thought so 
too. When pappie wasn’t looking she put some 
of it on her plate. That’s how my plate got 
clean.” 

“Isn't it a bit late for you to be up?” Zussie 
asked the six-year-old. The Roells had been in- 
vited to attend a theater performance with the 
royal couple and Trix in Amsterdam; they sat 
waiting in their evening clothes in the prince’s 
study until it was time to leave. 

Marijke shook her head. “‘Miss Broers gave 
me permission to stay up,” she said, then 
added in a whisper, “But you mustn't ask 
her!’’ 

In a moment the queen came rustling in, 
wearing a low-cut black taffeta gown with a 
huge diamond clip on her shoulder, and 
diamond earrings. She was followed by the 
prince in white tie and tails. 

Her Majesty greeted the Roells warmly, then 
sank into her usual chair by the fire and picked 
up her knitting. 


The prince had Jan Roell by the arm and 
Was pointing out some of the trophies he had 
bagged on his most recent big-game safari to 
Africa. 

“The doctors have advised Bernhilo not to 
ski, or to do any more horse jumping,” the 
queen told Zussie worriedly. “It’s because of 
that old injury of his, the time he crashed 
on the Amsterdam highway just before Trix 
was born. A hard blow on his head could have 
serious consequences, the doctors say. Bern- 
hilo is fit to be tied, as you can imagine! 

“But you know what risks he takes,”’ the 
queen continued. “‘Last summer he almost 
drowned deep-sea diving in the Caribbean. 
Now he’s talking about wanting to go through 
the sound barrier in a jet.” 

“Calculated risks, please!’ corrected the 
prince laughingly over his shoulder. 

“Today the older girls and I drove out to 
Markelo to see Corinne,” the queen continued. 
*“‘She’s expecting a baby!” 

Marijke, overhearing, turned her bright face 
toward her mother’s voice. 

“It isn’t possible,” she commented coolly. 
“They didn’t consult me.” 

Again the authority in that small sweet 
voice reminded Zussie of another royal prin- 
cess, long ago. 

“Come, Marijke!’? someone called crisply 
and kindly from the open door. ‘‘Bedtime!”’ 

A gray-haired woman stood in the doorway. 
The princesses’ new governess was about 
forty-five, Zussie judged. 

“Run along with Miss Broers now, Marijke 
dear,’ instructed the queen. 

“Bonne nuit, papa. Bonne nuit, mama!” sang 
out the little girl as, standing on tiptoe, she 
planted a kiss on each of their cheeks. 

“Good night, Marijke,’ her father told her 
fondly. “Please tell Trix we’re waiting for her, 
Miss Broers,”’ he instructed the new governess. 

‘“‘Her dress is soiled in the back where the 
boys hold her in dancing class, and Gerarda is 
trying to clean it,” announced Irene, coming 
into the room, followed by a serious-looking 
dark-haired young girl. 

‘“How nice to see you back again, Renée,” 
said Zussie, giving her niece by marriage a 
kiss. “And how was Cape Cod this summer?” 

“Wonderful!” replied Irene. ‘We learned to 
sail and we met Rosalind Russell!” 

““What’s this about Trix’s gown?” asked the 
prince. “Don’t the boys in your dancing classes 
wear white gloves?” 

“Oh, pappie,” groaned the second princess. 
**That’s so old-fashioned!” 

“But sensible,’ retorted the prince. ‘‘Well, 
girls, please run along now, and get busy on 
your homework. 

“They have learned,” he told Zussie with 
satisfaction as they left without protest, ““what 
kind of behavior is permissible and what is not. 
Even Pietie is acquiring good manners.” 

The queen smiled. ‘‘The other day a guest 
gave Pietie a Spanish fan, just exactly like one 
she had already. | couldn’t imagine what she 
would say ——”’ 

“IT can remember when Trix was her age 
and someone gave her a present she didn’t 
like,” interrupted the prince grimly. ‘She took 
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it and said, ‘Oh, what a monster!’ right to the 
person’s face.” 

“Exactly!” laughed the queen. ““Well, Pietie 
took the fan and | could tell from her face that 
she was very disappointed. But she said most 
graciously, ‘Thank you. I’m starting a collec- 
tion of Spanish fans!” 

The prince, laughing, exchanged with his 
wife a look of proud affection. 

A few minutes later Trix appeared in a long 
pale blue chiffon dress with an Indian-silk 
stole over her shoulders. She wore no jewelry 
except a single strand of pearls and the plain 
silver bracelets which her mother had brought 
back from America from President Truman. 

Her blond hair was set in a soft wave to one 
side of her forehead, and her intriguingly 
slanted eyes burned deep blue with excitement. 
The faintest touch of pink lipstick outlined her 
pretty mouth. 

“How grown-up you look, Trix!’ Zussie 
told the fifteen-year-old. “‘I suppose the next 
thing I hear, you'll be attending the corps 
diplomatique banquet.” 

““We have not even thought of it!’ protested 
the queen. “‘Not until she is eighteen, at least.” 

At that age, Zussie knew, Trix would be- 
come a member of the Council of State, the 
nation’s highest advisory body, and receive an 
allowance from the treasury. She would ac- 
quire a small personal staff to handle her mail 
and appointments. 

Then, as her parents had so often said, she 
could attend a university or continue with her 
art studies, whichever she chose. 

Her mother has reached her middle forties, 
Zussie was thinking. Trix may ascend the 
throne twenty years from now. Or tomorrow. 

“Isn't it time to go?” Trix was asking. ““We 
don’t want to keep them waiting!” 

Presently the prince said they should start. 

Zussie and her husband rode with Colonel 
Sesink in a small black palace Ford while Trix 
and her parents rode in a Cadillac ahead. 

‘“How nice for Trix that Renée has come 
over from Canada,” Zussie remarked to the 
security officer. “It seems so very long ago 
that we were all together in that crowded 
house on Lansdowne Road. Really, another 
century!” 

“Every day I’m reminded,’’ commented the 
colonel, reaching into his breast pocket and 
drawing out his wallet. With gentle fingers he 
extracted a ragged red paper valentine. “Trix 
gave me this in Canada,” he said. 

Inscribed in pencil in childish letters Zussie 
read, “With love from Trix.” 

Wordlessly, she watched the colonel replace 
the faded valentine next to his heart. 

“Don’t know why I did that,” he said 
gruffly. “Never showed it to anybody before.” 

I know why you did, thought Zussie. Be- 
cause we feel alike about Trix, you and I, and 
it’s all mixed up with our love for Holland and 
our stubborn pride in being Dutch. And nothing, 
neither war nor persecution nor calamities nor 
political change, can alter it a bit. Come what 
may, this crown abides. 


Aiea of them the limousine drew near the 
lighted marquee of the theater. As the queen 
stepped out in her bouffant black gown, under 
a mink coat, the waiting crowds burst into 
cheers. Juliana smiled, raising her hand in a 
warm and friendly gesture, then moved quickly 
toward the lobby to protect herself from the 
icy cold. 

Trix climbed out of the car next, looking 
prim and scared, clutching her small silk reti- 
cule nervously as she waited by the curb for 
her father. They started for the theater to- 
gether, just ahead of the Roells. 

As usual, the prince had both hands thrust 
deep into his pockets as he strolled by his 
daughter’s side. But instead of looking a bit 
bored, as he so often did on these official occa- 
sions, this time a delighted grin lit up his lean 
face. 

A gentleman in a black Prince Albert coat 
swept off his polished silk hat and bowed as the 
royal party passed by. 

“Good evening, princess!”” he greeted Trix. 

The young girl glanced his way with a sud- 
den startled movement, then inclined her head 
graciously. 

A moment later she looked over her shoulder 
at Zussie and winked one bright blue eye 
impishly. END 
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How To foe 


moe 
California flavor 


THIS is “somethin’ special”! What makes 
it so is the goodness of California Ripe 
Olives. Their bright, sunny flavor makes 
thrifty hamburger taste so good—a half- 
pound will serve four people. 





Here’s how: 

V4, teaspoon black 
pepper 

1 No. 2 can tomatoes 


¥, cup ripe olives 

2 tablespoons oil 

Y, pound hamburger 
¥, cup chopped onion 
1 cup sliced celery 
1¥ teaspoons salt 


2 cups wide noodles 
1 cup diced 
American cheese 

Cut olives into small pieces. Heat oil, add 
meat and cook about 5 minutes, stirring 
frequently. Stir in onion and celery and 
cook about 5 minutes longer. Add salt, 
pepper, tomatoes, olives, uncooked 
noodles and cheese. Cover tightly and 
cook until mixture is boiling. Remove 
cover and stir lightly but thoroughly. 
Cover and cook slowly about 20 minutes, 
until noodles are cooked. Serves 4. 





For your best friends—set out your 
best welcome —that’s whole Ripe 
Olives, of course—in a handy “wel- 
come bowl” or tempting appetizer 
tray. 


Free Ripe Olive Recipe Booklet 

For dozens of exciting ways to add this 
California flavor to everyday cooking, 
send for “Elegant but Easy Recipes with 
California Ripe Olives.” Write to the 
Olive Advisory Board, Dept. D-48, 24 
California St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 





make meals 
that sing with 
California 
flavor 


whole,p 


tted, chopped or sliced] 


place turkey broilers skin side down on a pan 
so that they are 5” away from heating unit. 
Baste generously with melted butter or mar- 
warine aad broil for 10 minutes. Move up one 
rack, so that the tops of the broilers are ot 

away from the heating unit. Baste again with 


butter or margarine. Broil for 15 minutes 


more. Baste now with barbecue sauce 
and continue broiling for 5 minutes. Turn 


the turkeys and baste with melted butter 
or margarine. Move 5” away from heating 
unit for remainder of cooking time. Broil for 
20 minutes. Baste again with barbecue sauce. 
Reduce heat to low and continue to broil for 
20 minutes longer or until turkey is tender. 
If the birds are really done, no reddish juice 
will run when you try the second joint with 
a fork. Serve with remainder of sauce. If 
your broiler-rotisserie is a small one. allow 
enough time to broil one turkey ahead and 
keep it warm while you do the second. It takes 
about the same time if you broil the turkeys 
indoors in your oven—possibly a little less. 


SKILLET CORN AND LIMAS 


Cut or scrape kernels from 6 ears fresh corn 
to make 3 cups. If 3 cups don’t result, don't 
let it get you down. [ wouldn't be thrown by 
an ear or two of corn and | don't believe you 
would be either. So pick some more and have 
things your own way. Mix with two 10- 
ounce packages frozen Lima beans, thawed— 
or fresh ones—2 cups light cream, 14 cup but- 
ter or margarine and 4 teaspoon sugar. 
Cover and simmer 15 to 20 minutes until 
the vegetables are tender. One way to have 
them tender is to scrape and not cut the corn 
from the cob. There’s no flavor in the hull. 
Season with 2 teaspoons salt. ’g teaspoon 
pepper. 14 teaspoon Tabasco and then add 
6 cup sliced ripe olives. Reheat. 





Not so romantic—but Do you think 
that melons aren’t steeped in romance? That 
no aura of love in a garden and whispered 
sweet nothings inures to their beauty and our 
peculiar personalities? Do you? Well, Tiberius 
and his epicurean cohorts made melons fa- 
mous. Now I’m researching in fruit, as you 
perceive, and I’ve come up with a 


FRUIT PAGODA 


Watermelon balls. cantaloupe balls, honey- 
dew-melon balls, pineapple chunks, sweet 
black cherries, red raspberries. To be ortho- 
dox and follow the flag. do this: Put on 
toothpicks and arrange in a bowl of cracked 
ice. The melon balls are first marinated in 
simple sirup. Cut and mixed, sugared, bap- 
tized with some alien or not too closely re- 
lated ambrosial nectar (sirup to you). and 
even Cleopatra or Helen of Troy or Eve 
herself might leave the red apple alanguish- 
ing, the last apple of the tree of good and not 
so good, and go for this fruit mélange. 


Picnic time is now. And now for our real 
favorite in summer entertaining. The young 
careless rapture of a picnic. We prefer to call 
it a basket or pairing-off party. Well, girls, let 
me let you in on what this pairing-off or basket 
party is. Everyone keeps an eye on a basket. 
Why? Because every basket has eats in it. You 
wouldnt want a pup to lope off with your 
basket, would you? 


For two—and exclusive. Each basket has 
enough lunch for two. Before the folks arrive 
the lunch is packed in the basket. Each basket 
is tied with a different ribbon. The gals hang 
onto the baskets, the male hangers-around 
have, each, a colored card. It’s a blank. But— 
he moseys around until he sees a lady hugging 
a basket tied with a ribbon the color of his 
card. He thereupon seizes the basket, and the 
young lady (we hope), and off they go to eat 
what’s in the basket; and after consuming 
about a two-to-four-quart coffee quota pro- 
| vided by an understanding hostess, he and his 
girl go—well, where? I don’t know and it’s 
not my business anyway. 


What's what. Maybe you care about what 
you might find in your baskets. Some like one 





SUMMER HOSPITALITY 


bundle, others want another. Sandwiches are 
always welcome. Water-cress-and-cucumber 
sandwiches are good and all sandwiches 
must be wrapped and fresh and uncurled. 


Stuffed eggs there must be. There are, I 
am credibly informed by my egg scouts—and 
they are still combing the field—twenty-one 
thousand, ten and one-half stuffings available, 
being employed, and new ones are coming in 
daily. In a henhouse out Oregon way they are 
experimenting with a new stuffing. This, fed 
to the hen from chickenhood on, causes the 
hen, without giving away a thing, to lay six 
eggs daily, already neatly stuffed and, by her 
eating certain herbs, seasoned so that she pro- 
duces six exciting new and different stuffings 
each laying period. I tell you—and this proves 
it—science can do anything ! 


About those eggs in the basket. Having 
given you an exhaustive treatise on stuffed 
eggs. why not, now, try what J do? Get the 
eggs cooked. I do mine twenty minutes. Mash 
the yolks and add either a little cream or some- 
thing near liquid and season quite vehemently. 
Eggs are flat, you know. Get yourself some 
jars of pastes, such as anchovy, sardine, sar- 
dellen, crab, partridge, chicken—oh, any of 
the nice pastes. You can make herb butter and 
yolk-of-egg fillings—your “potentials,” as the 
intelligentsia murmur, are endless—and if your 





UN A DIAL 


By ANN BATCHELDER 


Time, linger here, here stay 
your hurrying feet. 
Life’s 
Soon fades love’s hour that was 
so passing sweet. 


day is ail too brief. 


But, oh, how long is grief. 





guests aren’t dizzy before half an hour’s con- 
sumption has passed, we ought to have a 
crack on the right thumb. 


_ Hearty and sturdy. Picnics belong to child- 
hood—even in a basket. Off we go. You'll all 
be hungry as hibernating bears the first day of 
school. Betier put in those baskets some rare 
slices of cold roast beef rolled up with a spread 
of horse-radish, or there are poignant and 
pungent sauces and spreads that do things to 
roast beef that are mighty pleasing to the 
roast-beef lover—and you can count me among 
these latter. 


Same with ham. Take thin slices of ham 
and spread with one of the various prepared 
mustards. Roll them up and secure with—a 
toothpick, of course. 


The plastic age. Crab ravigote will travel 
reasonably well in the plastic containers. What 
did we do and how did we manage before the 
plastic age when the transparent plastic films 
were less than a dream? Tomatoes ravigote 
can go the way of crab, plastic garment and 
all. So 


STUFFED TOMATOES RAVIGOTE 





Select 6 medium-sized, 
Scald them. 
5 minutes to cool and the skin will. 
so often told you. respond to a cut around 


firm, ripe tomatoes. 
Plunge them into ice water for 
as I’ve 


the stem end by slipping off easily. Cut out 
the blossom ends. Pick over two 61 
cans crab meat, remoying bones and bits of 
shell. Add 2 tablespoons capers, 2 teaspoons 


5-ounce 


chopped chives and 14 green pepper. minced. 
Soak in 4 tablespoons vinegar for about 10 
minutes. Press out the vinegar. Add 14 cup 
mayonnaise and season with salt and pepper 
to taste. Mix well. Cut the tomatoes into 


LADIES’ HOME Jig 


sixths—almost but not quite throus 


each tomato with crab mixture. | pe 
i 

And now we shall placate the y 
with 
8 

PEACH TARTS c: 


Line 6 tart pans with pastry. Prick ay : 
Set them aside to cool. Wash and rem 
skins from 3 large freestone peach 
peaches in half and remove the pits. P 

peach halves in a skillet until tende 

water with 14 cup sugar and 1 

lemon juice. Set the peach halves 

cool. Save the sirup. Mix together to, 

paste | tablespoon cornstarch and } 
spoons cold water. Add to the sin 2 
2 tablespoons butter or marge ‘i : 
a pinch of salt. Cook until clear ¢ 

ened. Cool. Flavor with 14 teaspoon. 
exiract. Place a peach half, cut side 

each tart shell. Cover each peach hi E 
sirup to fill the shell. Chill. : | 


Take along some lace cookies an 
gingerbread. If you’ve never made oj 
fairy food, you shall. And soon I'll he 
The fairies have shown me some a 
secrets and Ill share some with you 
around to it. 


Any summer afternoon. Just 
pleasantest thing to do on a sum 
noon, any summer afternoon, is to 
friends and their children over for ice 
and cake—but with a spark of in 
about it all. 


Ice cream on the beam. With an ice 
scoop, scoop out several flavors of ice 
in balls. I'd say strawberry, lemon 
and pistachio. Or make up your own sele 
You can’t go wrong. Roll them ins 
coconut. You might do some in fine- 
walnuts and pecans, and leave some pl 
undecorated. Wrap in waxed paper, tf 
until serving time. Arrange in a big b 
you splurge with colored coconut an 
leaves, get out grandma’s cut-glas 
Garnish with berries and serve with | 
and this fine, delicate 


ORANGE SPONGECAKE 


Beat whites of 8 eggs with 14 teaspo 
until foamy. Add 1 teaspoon cream 4 
and beat until stiff. Add gradually 3 
sugar. beating well after each addition 
8 yolks until very thick and the cole 
nice ripe lemon, then gradually add 
sugar. Beat again and add 14 cup ¢ 
juice and | tablespoon grated orange 
Fold yolk mixture into the whites, the 
1 cup plus 2 tablespoons cake flour an 
to the egg mixture. and carefully fole 
Don’t whack and beat this batter. G 
does it. Pour into ungreased 10’ tube 
and bake 60 to 70 minutes in a mode 
slow oven, 325° F.. or until cake sp 
back when touched lightly. Invert pan 
rack to cool. The rack will insure air ul 
neath and this is necessary. Don't 
from pan until cool. Frost it if you 1 
it that way. or cover the top with whipp 
cream. 


Good-by now. But first let me tell ¥ 
about the brook that joins the Ottauquee 
River upon Mendon Mountain where 
Heminway lives, rector of the Vermon 
Mahal, the white marble chapel opposi 
farmhouse where he and Mrs. Hemi 
have a sort of hostel, a retreat, not only 
overburdened priests, but with the 
string out for those like me. “A poor t 
wandering singer, singing through the 
and leaning up a cypress tree.”’ There 
for the weary up there, there is rest for you! 
me, spring and summer, winter and f 


There’s a brook, as I told you, and there! 
trout in that thar brook, and trout that ¢0 
out to see that a minstrel girl is waiting um 

neath a cypress tree. What? Trout in & 
basket? I didn’t say it. You did. Coll 
Your A 


now. Selah. 
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jnven miles of rough gravel road. 
sri telephone lines or TV reception 
-y ey, and the mail comes three times 
, 11 box three miles from their house. 
sills keep track of the world through 
-d, the only newspaper they see regu- 
weekly Flathead Courier. But they 
bvora dozen national magazines, and 
si: is crammed with good books and 
sr h records. 

» the winter Sally knits socks and 
dies. Since their marriage he has 
espondence courses in English, 
agriculture, typing and wine 


eday to be able to study law, and 
3 ke more part in politics. He is now 
ratic committeeman in a “precinct” 
As across four townships. 
* the Harballs’ food supply comes 
mn the ranch. They keep a solitary 
9 that has to be rounded up each 
gn horseback. They raise chickens 
ducks, geese and pigs. When Chuck 
ne of his own steers to fill the twenty- 
> er in their kitchen, Sally works along 
‘cutting and packaging the meat. 
|, butter and 
ces bread, 
dies twice a 
ids a veg- 
rden, and 
cans what 
These are 





t 






the ranch, 
d sadly in 


sylvania, 


: “I failed life in the world because 

sant. Went 

rly.” Now THE BEST THINGS 
0s IN LIFE ARE FREE 
as twenty- By JEAN TODD FREEMAN 
| old and and JOAN HAFEY 
mnths preg- HOW YOUNG AMERICA LIVES 
ete in the September JouRNAL 
ided by his 
age broth- 


ged immediately into the task of 
ind stacking 170 tons of hay. The 
s told them they couldn’t do it by 
es. But they had just borrowed $30,- 
uy the ranch and didn’t think they 
send more for help. 

‘citement and achievements of those 
uwths are vividly recorded in Sally’s 
Aoved to our own ranch this aft! Hot 
ie wrote on June 20, 1950. “Jack 
rother] and three friends arrived for 
1 midst of shambles of unpacking.” 
day she added: “Finally got over my 
sickness. Unpacked, baked, cleaned, 
few days later she noted: “Started 
ran the derrick via the pickup while 
acked. I went and broke the derrick 
Br? 

ng is going awfully slow with various 
y breakdowns,”’ she wrote after a 
t. “Chuck smashed his thumb with a 
Looks nasty.”’ And later on: ““Chuck 
Mt bit by two rattlesnakes mating.” 


ight weeks of back-straining work in 
nd rain, the hay was cut and piled in 
ow. The next day every one went into 
celebrate, and the night after that 
ne down with flu, took to her bed, 
five pounds. In September she was up 
ly putting up wallpaper. One day she 
load of trash down from the attic and 
t while Chuck was nailing a new roof 
10use. The fire caught in the grass and 
oward the gasoline tanks. She and 
ot it out with pails of water after a 
z 

autumn wore on Sally dug potatoes, 
card club of ranch wives living in and 


NEXT MONTH 


Pull out any drawer in Pat Gorrie’s 
spotless kitchen and you'll 
find alist... . 


Blond Pat, husband Eddie and 
baby Starr will always find a new 
goal to spur the family on! Pat, 
who once dabbled at being a career 
girl, now finds housekeeping and 


motherhood in Ridley Park, Penn- 


the most inspirational 
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near her valley, helped butcher a pig, waxed ! 


her floors, and “‘studied Catholicism.” (Chuck 
is Catholic, and Sally was baptized a week be- 
fore her first baby was born.) In mid-December 
Chuck decided she had better move into Pol- 
son to stay with his mother, and be near the 
hospital. He drove in to see her every night 
after chores. 

_The big day was December 30, a date which 
Sally ringed emphatically in her diary. “Pains 
got bad by 5:15,” she wrote. “Finally got 8 lb. 
4 oz. girl. Felt pooed out and slept hard.” 


ilo many people it would seem that the Har- 
balls lead a lonely existence. But they are not 
isolated, as ranch families go. From their front 
yard they can see three other houses, scattered 
over an expanse of fifty or sixty square miles. 
A school bus passes their gate each morning 
and afternoon. The neighbors drop in often, 
to sit around the kitchen table and enjoy 
Sally’s cookies and coffee. They always have 
time to talk. 

Sally thinks cities are the lonesome places. 
““Most of the girls I knew at school are married 
to men who go off to an office in the morning 
and spend the whole day there,” she says. 
“They don’t get to- 
gether again until 
dinnertime. By that 
time the children are 
fedandreadyforbed. 
With Chuckie and 
me it’s different. 
When [I need him I 
know where he is, 
and when he wants 
me to help with 
something he comes 
in and gets me. Our 
job is the ranch, and 
we work on it to- 
gether all day long. 
That’s the way mar- 
riage should be.”’ 

The first time Sally 
visited Chuck’s fam- 
ily, which was right 
after they met, she 
got some useful les- 
sons in ranch living. 
“T soon noticed that 
the women waited 
on the men inside the 
house, and the men 
waited on the women outside,’ she says. 
“There wasn’t any question about that, and 
it saved a lot of time and fuss. But after we 
were married I found that Chuck could cook, 
mend and launder as well as I could. 

“T was raised to keep to a regular time 
schedule in everything I did. But on a ranch 
you can’t operate that way. Chuck’s work de- 
pends on the weather, and my work depends 
on his. In the summer we may start at four 
A.M. and keep going until after dark, stopping 
only to feed the girls and grab a bite ourselves. 
When it is rainy or snowy Chuck may come in 
at ten o’clock and hang around the house all 
day, reading or writing letters. Or he may come 
in in the middle of the afternoon and say ‘Let’s 
go toa show.’ So we all get in the car and go to 
Polson to the movies.” 

A prime example of Chuck’s impulsiveness 
occurred during their first year at the ranch. 
With the house they inherited an ancient wash- 
ing machine run by a small home generator. 
Sally struggled with this for months, until one 
day the wringer got hold of her arm and 
chewed off a piece of it. She was crying with 
pain and vexation when she told Chuck about 
it. Without saying a word he put on his hat, 
walked out of the house, and drove off in his 
car. He was gone all afternoon and Sally was 
ready to apply for a divorce when he turned 
up just before supper, escorting a delivery 
truck with a shiny new automatic washer. 

There is no special children’s hour in the 
Harball family. When Chuck is working near 
the house his small daughters are with him, 
watching him tinker with machinery or clean 
the grain he has gathered. Often he stops to 
give them a ride in their swing, or roughhouse 
with them on the grass. The girls collect eggs 
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WwW" a shaker of saltlike crystals 
you can now make the less 


expensive and tougher cuts of chuck, 
rib, round, and flank steaks so tender 
they can be broiled like filet mignon! 

The secret is Adolph’s Meat 
Tenderizer, a pure food product which 
contains a vegetable ingredient from 
the tropical papaya melon. Long a 
jealously guarded secret of profes- 
sional chefs, it was quickly acclaimed 
by enthusiastic food experts, home 
economists, doctors and dieticians as 
one of the most valuable benefits to 
modern cooking and nutrition of this 
decade. Adolph’s improves the tender- 
ness and flavor of all meats (beef, 
pork, veal, lamb), fish, poultry and 
game. Tests prove that cooking time 
and shrinkage are reduced as much 
as 30%. 

The less expensive beef cuts, while 
not as tender, are equally nutritious 
and often more flavorful than costly 
porterhouse, sirloin and prime rib. 
With Adolph’s these economy cuts 
can now be broiled or oven roasted! 
When cooked this way, they retain 
more natural juices and vitamins. 

Today, housewives all over the 
world use Adolph’s whenever they 
prepare meat. With it they serve more 











Everybody Can Make 
EXTRA MONEY 


WITH NAME-IMPRINTED 


Christmas Cards! 


Make $50 to $300 Easily, Spare Time 
We Send You SAMPLES FREE! 

ee Easiest way to make good extra money. Show 

friends, neighbors, others lovely new, exclusive 
Personal Christmas Cards, with Sender’s Name printed on 
each one. Fresh ideas—embossed, cutouts, parchments—Tra- 
ditional,Cute, Religious, and Business Christmas Cards at low 
prices. Take orders fast. We ship direct to your customers and 
pay postage. SAMPLES FREE! Rush name, address NOW 
for FREE Name-Imprinted Samples, FREE full- color catalog of 50 
Money - making Box Assortments and Gift Items, and actual sample 
Assortment, postpaid and on approval. ACT NOW! 


WALLACE BROWN, 11 East 26th St. Dept T-401 , NewYork 10,N.Y. 






REAL FRUIT JUICE 
REFRESHMENT... 





Wt OBy air 
Sa * om >> 
* Guaranteed by 
Seed Housekeeping 


* 
CAS avventisto HS 


Just mix with water... 
) Ready-to-Drink, Instantly. ™ 
Each economical 6 oz. can 
makes a big family quart of ... 
Wonderful refreshment 
plus... Energy Rebound. 








Haw to Make 
Tough Meat Tender 











meat, more often, and in a greater 
variety of ways without increasing 
food budgets, and with Adolph’s it 
costs less than a penny to make a 
pound of meat tender. 

It’s easy to use Adolph’s. Simply 
sprinkle all surfaces of meat evenly 
and pierce deeply all over with a fork. 
Don’t be afraid of losing juices; 
Adolph’s actually helps to retain them. 
Allow meat to stand at room tempera- 
ture one-half hour for each one-half 
inch of thickness before cooking. 
And remember — meat prepared with 
Adolph’s will cook in less time, so 
don’t overcook ! 

Thanks to this kitchen magic, 
tender steaks are now within every- 
one’s budget and tough meat is no 
longer a problem. Food stores every- 
where sell Adolph’s both Seasoned 
and Non-Seasoned. Ask your grocer 
for Adolph’s new meat recipe cards — 
they’re free! 

To satisfy wide interest in the 
varied uses of this product, a series 
of informative booklets are being pre- 
pared. The first two covering roasting 
and freezing meat with Adolph’s are 
obtainable free on request. Write 
Adolph’s, Box 1203E, Burbank, Calif. 
Copyright 1955, Adolph’s, Ltd. 
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Now To Christmas 
Sell Individual Cards for EVERY Sarai ane 


Cashin on huge demand for individual cards for Christmas, 
birthdays, other occasions—with relative designs for Sister, 
Aunt, Son, Mother, ete. Complete selection of Cello-wrapped 
deluxe cards in unique Gallery supplements Box Assortment 
sales—builds profits and customers all year > 
Exclusive Extra-Profit Lines EXTRA! 
8 Deluxe Albums of 125 fine Name-Inscribed BARGAIN 
Christmas Cards from 25 for $1.95 to $38.60 SPECIALS 
per 100— business numbers, 4S Religious $1.00 B 35 
designs. Best- selling 1955 Assortments; UU Boxes voc 
$1.25 Boxes 50c 
FREE | FREE LIST | 


newest Slims; low-priced Imprints; Station- 
ery;Gifts. Big profits. No experience needed. 
Send coupon for details and samples on approval. 

(let Mow! Now 
Please send FREE details on Gallery, Christmas Albums and 
Bargains Specials, with Assortments'on approval 
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Brillo® polishes as it cleans! With these 
sturdy metal-fiber soap pads you can forget 
about scouring powders, brushes, dishrags. 
No soaking, no hard scrubbing... . aluminum 
gleams like new! Dandy for stove-tops, 
burners, casseroles, too. 

Brillo Soap Pads (red box) Soap-filled pads 

Brillo Cleanser (green box) Pads plus cake soap 


There’s polishing soap in 
every BRILLO Soap Pad 





THRIFTIER! 
5 and I2 pad boxes 


for their mother, and feed the small army of 
cats which defend the various sheds against 
mice. Little Sally has her mother’s oval face 
and her father’s dark, long-lashed eyes. She 
also inherited his remarkable memory. At the 
age of four she knew every step in the baking 
of a pie, and could name each neighbor whose 
gate she passed on the long ride into town. At 
three she climbed on a horse by herself and 
rode as far as the gate before tumbling off. She 
was up and smiling in a minute, and wanting 
another ride. 

After supper she and Chuck settle down on 
the living-room couch with a pile of books, 
while acrobatic Kay-O scrambles over and 
under the furniture. Kay-O is a character, and 
knows it. She isn’t pretty—not yet, anyway— 
but she is completely irrepressible, bubbling 
with energy and humor, as she bounces from 
house to yard, from one interest to another, 
like a small rubber ball. Even her naughty 
tricks are funny. She dumps her breakfast milk 
on the floor, or smears her face with bread and 
jelly, with a devil-may-care gesture that is im- 
possible to resist. When her mother rushes to 
clean her up Kay-O hides her dirty face be- 
tween wide-stretched fingers and laughs with 
everyone else. Sally Lou is already interested 
in pretty clothes and schoolbooks. But Kay-O 
is mostly concerned with exercising her sturdy 
body, and providing entertainment for the 
family. 

The girls sleep together in a double bed in a 
room near the wood stove that provides most 
of the heat for the ranch house. Chuck and 
Sally have had no serious disciplinary prob- 
lems as yet, and don’t expect to. When the girls 
go to bed they know they are supposed to 
sleep, and not chatter and giggle by them- 
selves. When Sally Lou was two Chuck 
fashioned a small hand paddle of wood and 
applied it when necessary. At one time he 
made a duplicate paddle for every room in the 
house. A neighbor asked Sally Lou why she 
didn’t take them out and burn them. 

“It’s no use,”’ she said seriously. “‘Daddy 
would just make some more.” 


The road which brought the Harballs to 
their ranch was a long and unlikely one, with 
detours halfway round the world. Looking 
back over it now, they wonder how they could 
have been so lucky. “It’s a dream that came 
true,”’ says Sally. 

It was Sally’s brother Abbot who started 
them writing to each other. Abbot was in the 
Marines; one day in Hawaii he found Chuck 
moping in his tent after returning empty- 
handed from mail call. “Write a letter to my 
sister Sal,” he urged. “She'll send you some 
mail. She likes cowboys.” 

Chuck declined politely. But when all the 
other boys in his tent threatened to write to 
Sally, he sat down and wrote her his first 
letter. It began, ‘““‘Dear Miss Sally,”’ and ended, 
“If you write, which I hope you do, please ask 
some questions.” 


Sis reply was lost when Chuck’s sea bag 
was dumped overboard to lighten ship during 
a storm off Okinawa. It must have been en- 
couraging, for his second letter was less formal. 

“Dear Sally,’ he wrote. “I received your 
lovely letter last night. Was very pleased to 
hear from you. I guess I'll answer the questions 
first and then see just what I can do along that 
line. 

“First of all [ was born in Nebraska. AI- 
though I don’t consider it my home state. The 
folks at the present live in Montana. Yes, I 
have four brothers and two sisters. I am the 
oldest one. I am 18 and I think if we traded 
photos it would answer the question of my 
looks a lot better than I could.” 

Sally sent him one of her Westover pictures, 
with her wavy chestnut hair coming down to 
her shoulders. She received in return a snap- 
shot of a rugged-faced youth with an overseas 
cap riding jauntily on his head. It was signed, 
“As ever, Chuck.” 

The letters which followed were amusing 
and informative about the countries where 
Chuck was sent as a marine: Hawaii, Japan and 
China. But, more than that, they reflected a 
basic honesty and wholesomeness that Sally 
appreciated. She liked the way he wrote about 
his mother and family—*‘I could see there was 
a feeling there that was very deep and warm,” 


she recalls. Chuck also disclosed an old- 
fashioned gallantry that delighted her. Sally’s 
regular boy friends took her to dressy and 
what she called “‘kissy’’ dances, and sometimes 
they drank too much. In a letter that traveled 
from Peiping, China. to Middlebury, Connec- 
ticut, Chuck wrote her gravely: 

“You know I agree with you exactly when 
you say a fellow should never get intoxicated 
in front of young ladies, or any of the fairer 
sex for that matter.” 

Sally was sixteen when she started writing to 
Chuck. She already had some definite ideas 
about what she wanted from life. In Portland 
her family was old and prominent: one of her 
great-grandfathers was captain of the first 
steamship that ran up the Columbia River. 
Sally was pretty, and attracted boys. During 
her Christmas vacations from Westover her 
diary was filled with records of dates. Too often 
they ended like the New Year’s party she at- 
tended at the age of fifteen: 

—— —— invited me to ——’s for New 
Year's Eve. Served horribly spiked drinks 
and —— {a girl] passed out and had to 
spend the night. Danced with and —— 
most of the night. took me home and I 
thought I would be dead he drove so fast.” 

Sally’s family lived comfortably in one of 
Portland’s hilly suburbs, with a cook, house- 
maid and twice-a-week gardener. But Sally 
washed and ironed her own clothes “‘just to 
do something useful.”” During the war she 
planted a vegetable garden and listed the date 
of maturity of each row of radishes and car- 
rots. She hung around the kitchen and cooked 
whenever she could. 

The truth is that Sally was born to be a 
homebody. When she discovered, in her teens, 
that her life was supposed to be a continual 
round of getting over one party and getting 
ready for the next—and all leading up to the 
kind of marriage for which she felt no inclina- 
tion—she put up an active emotional resist- 
ance. She would get sick in the stomach, just 
thinking about it. 

Her favorite sport was riding horses; she 
won ribbons in Portland shows. Chuck often 
wrote her about the ranch where his family 
lived: “It is up in the mountains, just above 
the corner of Yellowstone National Park. You 
can fish almost off the porch and the pasture 
is full of moose all the time. Boy, that is para- 
dise to me.”’ It sounded like paradise to Sally 
too. 

Chuck came home in the spring of 1947, 
while Sally was finishing her last year at West- 
over. They had agreed in their letters to meet 
each other somewhere during the following 
summer. But a tragedy interfered: Chuck’s 
father had a heart attack and dragged his 
horse down on top of him while out roping 
cattle. He was crushed and died the next day. 
That left Chuck the principal breadwinner for 
his family. He wrote Sally that he could not 
leave the ranch. 











LADIES’ HOME Jo 


Another year passed before they cou|}. ¢ 


together. Sally enrolled at Mills Coli 
Oakland, California, and majored in o¢ 
tional therapy. But her correspondeng 
Chuck had become the most interestip, 
of her life. She followed eagerly every de 
his work on the ranch and wrote himg 
own activities, which seemed trivial jn 
parison. She continued to have date 
various boys, none of whom could | 
Chuck from her mind. 

“Tm going crazy waiting for that guy 
told her diary. 


A; the summer of 1948 approached / 
ona plan to make their meeting easier, | 
her college friends had a vacation 
maid in a tourist camp in Yosen 
Sally signed up for one, too, with her 
consent. She wrote Chuck about i 
agreed to drive down in September, 

of the season. He came about seven 
one evening, and found her sitting alo, 
big redwood stump. Sally will never 
embarrassment she felt when she hea 
exclaim, “You're late! I’ve been 
hours.” 

They were both a little surprised al 
other. Chuck was taller than Sally 
tured him, and more sunburned. A 
wasn’t as bashful as she thought he wou! 

Chuck, despite all evidence to the ca 
had been afraid he would find a flight 
tante who merely wanted another 
thrill. Driving down from Montana, hest 
off at a hotel and sat up half the night th 
things over. Take it easy, he advised hir 
You don’t really know this girl, and shea 
know you. A few hours with Sally cony 
him she was not only attractive and des 
but as sincere as her letters sounded. 

Their next move was logical but risk! 
still had two weeks before college b 
she wanted above all things to see 
ranch and family. So one morning the 
Yosemite and drove straight through te 
tana. Sally didn’t tell her parents she ¥ 
ing. But at Chuck’s insistence she wired 
after she arrived. 7 

Mrs. Harball, a gray-haired, mo 
woman who has made a career of fe 
caring for cowboys, received her w 
hospitality. Chuck’s brothers gri 
kidded, assuming they were engaged. 
velopment took place on the followin 
day night, and was faithfully reco! 
Sally’s diary. 

“After Chuck and I took our bath 
washtub, we went to the shindig at 
ranch,”’ she wrote. ““Again everyone want 
know if we were going to get hitched. 
out to the car and I can’t figure out wh 
ally did the proposing but anyway we 
ting married next June if it is at all pos 
I’m sure worried about what the family 
think.” “ 
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HOW THE HARBALLS 
SPEND THEIR MONEY EACH MONTH 


The Harballs’ income for 1954 was approximately $6000, made as follows: 
$2481 from sale of hay, $1500 from barley, $593 from wheat, $450 from sale 
of cattle, and $978 in cash and exchange value from haying and harvesting 


work done for other ranchers. Their expenses were a little more than $5200, 


leaving about $800 cash profit for the year. 


Groceries and staples 
(most of their food 
comes from the ranch). $ 75.00 

Payments and interest on 
loan to purchase the 
ranch 125.00 

Clothing (mostly for the 
girls: eC thuck and Sally 
buy few new clothes) 10.00 

75.00 

Electricity . : 12.00 

Bottled gas for c coking : 1.25 

Insurance . . . eset 7.50 

Medical and dental. 10.00 


Recréation. <... -a¢ %%: 6.00 


Gasoline. 


Churchis; <se400 eee -90 
Dry cleaning (Sally does 
all the laundry). 


Club dues (Elks, in Pol- 
SOM) ete oper ter : 1.20 


Magazines, newspapers, 
books, miscellaneous. 3.25 


15.00 


Auto repairs and expenses 
Reserve fund for ma- 
chinery purchases 


36.00 
25.00 


Real-estate tax . 
Income taxes (none at 
present) 


Total $434.70 
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2 married, at St. 
yman Catholic 
Dillon, Mon- 
adsomeworried 
the altar when 
ed to arrive on 
ther Timothy 
as peering anx- 
1¢ door and the 
an to murmur and giggle. Then 
the clump-clump-clump of Chuck 
the aisle in unaccustomed shoes. 
ing so fast he almost slid into the 
happened was that he reached the 
ps with his cowboy boots on, and 
bered his new brown oxfords were 
Sally’s parents’ car. It took him 
s to find the car and change to his 
10es. 


leymoon was a winter on the-ranch 
ck was working, sixty miles south 
and very high in the mountains. 
‘snowed in tight most of the time, 
_had to shovel a path to the out- 
y morning. He was afraid that Sally 
sored, and subscribed to two book 
er. But he did most of the reading. 
too busy taking lessons in cooking 
art of housekeeping from Mrs. 


ring they went house hunting and 
r ranch, in a valley Chuck had rid- 
sa boy. They had about $6000 in 
resent checks and savings. Most of 
for a house in Polson for Chuck’s 
d school-age brothers. The ranch 
)0, plus $5000 for ‘“‘improvements,”’ 
ey had to borrow. 

he Harballs first moved to their 
is by no means the cheerful place it 
he house needed painting and a new 
were a bathtub and a toilet, but no 
; there was no central heat, no 
except what was furnished by a 
rator. The corral and outbuildings 
ig down, and there were miles of 
be replaced. Even some of the best 
een allowed to run wild. This last 
a good break for Chuck, who now 
res of tillable land that has never 
y plowed. The ranch is located on 
‘ad Indian Reservation, and was 
steaded by a man who bought it 
ribe in 1914. 





Es con. A perfectly honest woman, 
a woman who never flat- 
ters, who never manages, 
who never conceals, who 
never uses her eyes, who 
never speculates on the 
effect which she produces— 
what a monster, | say, 
would such a female be! 
—THACKERAY 


SOSOOPOS 


With the ranch the Harballs acquired eight 
purebred Hereford cows. These have now 
increased to about fifty. Every year Chuck 
sells a few animals for cash at-the auction in 
Missoula, kills one or two for the family 
larder, and buys and trades to build up the 
herd. When all his land has been brought into 
the crop-rotation scheme he has figured out 
(wheat, barley, alfalfa and grass), he will be 
able to keep from 100 to 150 cows, feeding 
them with his own hay and grain in winter, 
and letting them graze in summer. He will 
then have 100 or more good yearlings to sell 
every fall, which should bring in from $10,000 
to $15,000, depending on the price of beef. At 
present his cash income is around $6000, of 
which nearly half goes for payments on the 
ranch and machinery, and for the gasoline 
which runs it. 


The Harballs’ biggest investment, aside 
from the ranch itself, has been in machines. 
Chuck has two tractors, a brand-new $435 
grain drill, assorted mowers, harrows and 
plows, and a half interest in a $4600 combine. 
This last he acquired by shrewd trading and 
much sweat. He and another young rancher 
have earned the payments on it by harvesting 
their neighbors’ grain. 

Sally’s kitchen equipment includes an 
automatic clothes washer, a huge freezer, 
electric refrigerator, churn and self- 
washing cream separator. In 1952 the 
Government ran electric lines into the 
valley to service its Indian wards, and the 
Harballs now get all the 
current they can use for 
$12 a month. Sally cooks 
on a range that burns 
wood or bottled gas, and 
is useful for heating the 
kitchen in winter. The 
bathroom is warmed by an 
electric heater. 

In additionto his cowboy 
skills, Chuck is something 
of a carpenter, mechanic, 
plumber, electrician, and 
evena practical veterinarian. 
So most of the work of 
renovating the house and 
maintaining the machinery 
costs nothing but his labor. He also does 
routine repair jobs on his car. Chuck is a 
schemer and scribbler, and fills pages with his 
figuring. As he rides alone on his tractor his 
thoughts race ahead so fast he has to stop 
and write them down. At such times Sally has 
learned not to bother him. When he has 
thought a problem through he tells her about 
it, and she gives her advice. In this way they 
have evolved what they call “The Program.” 

The Program, of course, has to do with 
their ranch. It is a ten-year plan for improving 
the land, fences, buildings and cattle to the 
point where the place is all paid for, and com- 
fortably self-sustaining. It requires much hard 
work and reasonably good luck with such fac- 
tors as the weather, depressions, Government 
crop controls and sickness. It means spare liv- 
ing in some ways (though not in food or 
healthy outdoor exercise). Sally, for instance, 
has not bought a single new dress-up dress 
since she moved to the ranch; she is still coast- 
ing on her trousseau and college wardrobe, 
with holiday-gift additions from her family. 
Most of the time she wears blue jeans or 
cotton house dresses. Aside from what they 
put on their table, their entertainment budget 
is lean indeed. Chuck buys one bottle of 
whisky a year and holds it in reserve for very 
cold weather. Their annual blowout at the 
Elks Club dance in Polson costs only $20. 

But that does not matter as long as the Pro- 
gram progresses. It has now reached the half- 
way mark, and begins to show dividends. 
Miles of new fence have gone up, anchored in 
corner piles of rock that should hold them 
stanch for decades. A new corral was finished 
this year. The bottom lands have been cleared 
and planted. Looking across his bare spring- 
time fields, Chuck can see visions of plenty. 

“There will be grass belly-deep to the cows,” 
he says, “‘and the calves, you won’t even see 
em, all the way down to the coulee!” 

If the Program is entirely successful Chuck 
and Sally are going to tear down the out- 
moded house they live in and build a new one 





on exactly the same spot. But they try not to 
think too much about that just yet. 

The ranch is the focus of all their dreams; it 
offers a security that is solid and touchable, 
not like the paper promises it seems to them so 
many people live by. And it gives them even 
more. The changing colors and cloud shadows 
in their valley, the almost daily contacts with 
wildlife, the thrill of riding up a mountain 
trail on horseback are values that cannot be 
measured in dollars. Even a whiff of sage- 
brush is an exciting experience to Chuck, who 
spent much of his boyhood in Nevada. For- 
tunately he does not have much of this vege- 
table pest on his own land. 
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As for Sally, she is sure she has left cities 
behind forever. Once a year she and Chuck 
and the girls drive to Portland to visit her 
grandmother, but their stay is usually brief. 
“We say we’re going to spend a couple of 
weeks, and we want to go home in a couple of 
days,” says Sally. “I can’t take the city any 
more. People are always rushing to get some- 
where and meet somebody, and when they do 
nothing much happens. I think being out here 
where nature is so big makes people stick 
closer together, and pay more attention to 
what is really important. 

“T can be lonesome in a city. But [ll never 
be lonesome here.” END 
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SEALING SURFACE! 


Every home canner knows — the seal is all- } 
important! That’s why Kerr Lids have been the choice 


of generations of home owners. They found through 
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Only Kerr Lids have the acid resistant golden finish 
—developed especially for home canning—protects the 
flavor of your foods. And Kerr Lids give you a seal you 
can test THREE ways—hear, see or feel the seal. Buy 
Kerr Jars, Caps and Lids for your home canning— 
extra protection at no extra cost! 


actual experience that Kerr Lids seemed to seal better— fi 
and now laboratory tests prove how right they were. The 
exclusive gray sealing composition on the Kerr Lid 
gives 22% greater sealing surface by actual test! 
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The thick, cushion-like sealing 
composition on Kerr Lids makes a 
3-way seal—top, inside and out- 
side edge of jar. 


USE KERR JARS FOR FREEZING, TOO! 


“SELF SEALING’* BRAND * TRADEMARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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THE outdoor barbecue is a place of 
friendship, of fun, of deep conversa- 
tion and, above all, of perfect relaxation. 
To many, outdoor cookery is a strange 
mixture of mysterious incantation, secret 
formulas and unfathomable operations. 
| maintain that the one important at- 
tribute of any back-yard chef is that he 
know how to cook. So forget about the 
ritual and hocus-pocus. Get your fire 
started, and let’s get to the cooking. 


Now that we have heavy aluminum foil 
many more dishes than ever before can be 
cooked over an open fire, such as this ele- 
gant chicken en papillote. Incidentally, 
have you ever wrapped large potatoes in 
toil and baked them over the coals? 
Wonderful! 


Chicken en Papillote 
Simmer 4 large breasts of chicken until 
tender in | cup condensed chicken broth, 
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Good substantial fare: grilled ham slices marinated in 
fruit sirup and served with salad and hot bread. 


ind, . 
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adding 1 bay leaf and 2 peppercorns. (If 
the breasts are small rather than large, 
allow 2 per person.) Meanwhile, make a 
cream sauce using 2 tablespoons butter 
or margarine, 2 tablespoons flour and 1 
cup milk. Add 1 teaspoon each finely 
chopped parsley and chives, 3 table- 
spoons chopped mushroonmis and | table- 
spoon chopped truffles. Season with a 
pinch of thyme, % teaspoon cloves, 4 
teaspoon nutmeg, !% teaspoon salt, a 
generous dash of pepper, a pinch of tar- 
ragon, and a few grains of cayenne. Cook 
the sauce for 3 or 4 minutes, stirring con- 
stantly until smooth. 

Remove all the bones and skin from 
the chicken breasts, keeping the meat in 
one piece. Place each chicken breast on a 
square of heavy aluminum foil. Pour 4 
cup of the sauce over each piece of 
chicken. Bring the edges of the foil to- 
gether and make a double fold, securing 
the ends firmly. All this is done in ad- 


vance. Then take the packages to the 
grill for final heating. Place the packaged 
chicken on the grill over hot coals. Allow 
to heat thoroughly—about 7 to 8 min- 
utes. Have everything else ready before 
the papillote is put on the fire. Serve in 
the foil. along with your favorite veg- 
etables and a salad of water cress with 
a very light dressing. When the embers 
have died down, put on the coffeepot. 


Shashlik, shish kebab and other “broiled 
on skewers” meats are popular grill spe- 
cialties. This one has a very below-the- 
border flavor. 


Skewered Beef Mexican 

Brown 2 large onions, chopped, in 4 
cup salad oil. When onion has browned, 
stir in 2 teaspoons each of orégano, 
cumin, cloves, cinnamon, salt, pepper, 
and 2 cloves garlic, crushed. Blend well 
and cook for about 2 minutes. Add 2 
cups wine vinegar and % cup salad oil. 
Cover and simmer the mixture for | hour. 
Cut 1”’-thick slice sirloin of beef (about 2 
pounds) into 1” pieces and marinate in 
the prepared mixture for 3 or 4 hours. 
The marinade should be hot when poured 
over the beef so the flavor will seep in 
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more thoroughly. Skewer pieces of beef 
alternately with squares of green pepper 
and onion. Grill over hot fire, turning 
often and basting with the marinade until 
the outer edges char. Serves 4. Allow 
pound beef per person. 


Ham is often forgotten as grill timber. 
I have two ways of preparing it that friends 
rave about. 


Barbecued Ham Slices 

To one pint sirup drained from canned 
fruit (pineapple and/or apricot are good), 
add 4 cup prepared mustard, | teaspoon 
whole cloves, 2 teaspoons brown sugar 
and '% cup grenadine sirup. Simmer 5 
minutes to blend flavors. Select a %'’-1’/- 
thick slice of ham from the butt end. 
Trim off no more than half the fat, score 
the edges and marinate for a few hours 
in the above marinade, turning occasion- 
ally. Place the ham slice over a medium 
and rather smoky fire, but not too close 
to the coals. Turn and baste often with 
the marinade. Allow the lean portion of 
the meat to brown but not burn. The fat 
should be somewhat charred. You will 
want to allow about 45 minutes for a %4”’ 
slice of regular or tenderized ham—less 
for ready-to-eat-type ham. When it is 
done, brush it again with the warm: sauce 


and slice it across the grain. Serve with — 
fruit, grilled while the ham finishes 
cooking. 
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Another way: To | pint bottled prune 


juice, add 2 tablespoons prepared mus- 


few bay leaves, crumbled. This is the 


tard, | teaspoon powdered ginger and a 7 


marinade. Proceed as above. 
Pork becomes a thing of loveliness when 
treated with deference. 


Anchovy Pork Chops 

Select as many |’’-thick loin pork chops 
as you wish to use. Trim off excess fat. 
Spread each side of the chops with 4 
teaspoon anchovy paste and dip chops in ~ 
fine dry bread crumbs. Wait until the fire 
has burned down and the heat is fairly low. 
Place chops on grill and broil until nicely 
orowned on both sides. Pork chops should 
be cooked for a longer period of time—_ 
30 to 45 minutes—than most meats. 
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The timid fellow with the hummingbird 
appetite may as well turn the page, for the 
dish I am going to tell you about is dedi-— 
cated to those of sturdier mettle. This, 
taken with a presentable salad and a loaf 
of hot French bread, will work wonders for 
almost any of man’s most formidable ills, 
from ennui to malnutrition. 


Diamond Jim Brady’s 
Double English Lamb or 
Mutton Chops 

Have double- (2-rib) or even triple-rib 
chops cut from a young mutton or lamb; 
remove the skin and trim off about half 
the fat. Score the remainder slightly with 
a sharp knife. To 3 tablespoons salad oil 
add 1 teaspoon freshly ground pepper ~ 
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and '% teaspoon salt. Rub this mixture ~ 


into 4 chops—both the fat and lean por- 
tions. Marinate about an hour. Place 
chops over a very hot fire fairly near to 
the coals, being ready with a pair of tongs 
(never a fork) to lift the chop from the 
grate should its fat catch fire. Maneuver 
in this manner until both sides are 
charred; then raise the grate slowly (if 
you have that kind of grill) until they are 
done through. Baste occasionally with 
the salad-oil mixture and a dash of liquid 
smoke, if you choose. Horse-radish and 
sour cream are natural guests. 


Break the steak and frankfurter routine. 
Be adventurous occasionally by grilling 
fish. If fillets of fish are wrapped around 
peeled lemons the flesh stays moist and is 
flavored nicely. 


Fish Fillets Peruvian 

For each serving, peel 2 small lemons, 
removing all the white membrane under- 
neath. Cut a large fillet of haddock or 
flounder in half lengthwise, allowing 1 
fillet per person. Season the skin side of 
each fillet with salt, pepper and Tabasco. 
Wrap around the lemon with the skin 
side toward the fruit. Fasten with a tooth- 
pick or small skewer. Brush with butter 
or margarine and grill over a smoky fire, 
basting with more butter or margarine 
from time to time and turning occasion- 
ally with tongs. Handle gently so fish will 
not break. Serve with Maitre d’Hotel 
Butter: Melt /4 pound butter or mar- 
garine and add 3 tablespoons lemon juice, 
3 tablespoons finely chopped parsley 
and a generous dash of salt and pepper. 
This will be enough for 6-8 servings. 
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MAKE IT TODAY—SERVE IT TONIGHT! 


(Yield: 9 medium glasses—Cost: mere pennies a glass) 


3 pounds fully ripe peaches 


el and pit peaches. 

thoroughly or grind to 
cups prepared fruit. Mix 
ell with prepared fruit in 
arge saucepan. Measure 
and set aside. 





Put saucepan over high 
heat and stir until mixture comes 
to a hard boil. Stir in sugar at 
once. Bring to a full rolling boil, 
then boil hard for 1 minute, stir- 
ring constantly. 


*or if you prefer Certo liquid pectin, use recipe attached to bottle. 


1 box Sure-Jell fruit pectin® 


5 cups sugar 


Remove from heat. Stir 
and skim by turns for 5 minutes. 
Then ladle quickly into glasses. 
(No paraffining necessary if used 
in 2months—just cover and keep 
in refrigerator.) 
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Perfect Results Every Time! You can make peach 
jam full of fresh fruit flavor. Even if you’ve never 
made any before! HOW? Use either Sure-Jell or Certo! 


What are Sure-Jell and Certo? Both are natural fruit 
pectins. And pectin is the substance that makes jam and 
jelly ‘‘jell.”’ By following exactly the simple recipes with 
Sure-Jell or Certo, you’re sure of getting just the 
right amount of pectin for perfect jam and jelly! 


Make your favorite jams or jellies any time of the 
year! Use Sure-Jell or Certo with canned, bottled, or 
frozen fruits and juices. 


Your choice! GASIDE. 


powdered natural fruit pectin 

Tg 
SURE- JELL 
Se af 


or 
liquid natural fruit pectin. 
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) WIPE AWAY 
FACIAL HAIR 
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CREAM 


“HAIR REMOVER 


contains LANOLIN ano 

THE WONDER INGREDIENT EMORAL 
Medically Approved .. . Odorless 
A new, exclusive formula, created by 
superfluous hair specialists of more than 
40 years experience, ZiP CREAM HAIR 
REMOVER answers Milady’s fondest 
dream: A pure white fragrant cream for 
removing facial hair, containing two bene- 
ficial and protective agents, Lanolin and 
Emoral. Leaves skin petal-smooth. No 
bristly regrowth; no stubble. 





Perfectly Simple...Simply, Perfect for 

quickly and easily washing hair off the 

face as well as off the arms, legs, and 

body. You will be delighted — amazed! 
ZiP - IT'S OFF! 

Good stores .. $1.50 .. 89¢ .. 50¢ 


JORDEAU *. FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 





To help your 
daughter understand 


Does your daughter know about men- 
struation? Or does she seem shy or 
disinterested? 

Many mothers are puzzled about just 
how and when to discuss this impor- 
tant subject with their young daughters. 

Whatever your problem, you will find 
the booklet ‘‘How Shall I Tell My 
Daughter?” a real help. Beautifully 
illustrated, it is approved by leading 
educators and physicians. 

Mail coupon for your copy—free from 
the makers of Modess Sanitary Nap- 
kins and Belts, and Meds Tampons. 


Personal Products Corporatior 
30x 5532-8, Milltown, New Jersey 


Please send me a free copy of “Hi 
I Tell My Daughter?” 


Name . 
(PLEASE PRINT 

Street a 

City State 


(OFFER GOOD ONLY IN U 
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the dark even with a night light on, should 
want to sleep in a pitch-dark attic was beyond 
all comprehension; but that was the great 
trouble with Rocky, his secrets. 

“I’m sure he wouldn’t want to eat soap at 
Mrs. Holloway’s,” said Evelyn, “any more 
than he would want to eat it here.”’ She bent 
down and began to unbuckle his six-shooters. 
“Come on, Rocky, all cowboys are bunked 
down by now.” 

“Sacked up, you mean,” said Sue Anne, 
“and no cowboy, not even a cow, ever wet its 
bed.” 

“That’s enough from you,” said Evelyn. 
“Just get into bed, Miss Big Britches, and 
keep your remarks to yourself.” 

She lit the night light while Sue Anne, from 
her pillow, watched her with a look of 
wounded and martyred innocence. There were 
several things Evelyn did not know about her 
daughter, and one was that when the two 
children were left alone, Sue Anne promptly 
put out the night light. Rocky, having strug- 
gled half out of his Levis, was bunching his 
shirt over his head. “Off with it now,” said 
Evelyn, pulling it up by the tail. Something 
dropped from his Levis and skidded across the 
floor. 

“What on ——” 

It lodged in the rag rug. Rocky made a head- 
long plunge for it, but Sue Anne was faster. 
She dived like a kingfisher and came up with 
the object. 

“*‘Look, mother, look!” 

It was a bar of soap. It was green in color, 
round as an apple, except that its original 
shape had been worn somewhat lopsided by a 
good many hand washings. Sue Anne thrust 
it out while her eyes bugged to their farthest 
extent. 

“It’s Mrs. Holloway’s soap! Rocky stole it! 
Rocky stole Mrs. Holloway’s soap!” 

Rocky stood with his mouth open, his face 
the stricken picture of guilt. His Levis slid be- 
low his knees and his thighs looked very 
lonely. 

“Why, Rocky,” said Evelyn in complete 
amazement, “‘where did this come from? Is 
this Mrs. Holloway’s soap?” 

Rocky gave her one look, a look of numb, 
dumb, anguished woe. Then his eyes swerved 
away from her, his throat contracted, and his 
lower lip jutted out. He was clamming up. 

Evelyn put her arm around him and turned 
him to face her. ““Did Mrs. Holloway say you 
could have this?” 

“Of course not!” said Sue Anne. “He 
sneaked into her bathroom and stole it! He 
was going to eat it in bed!” 

“Rocky, look at me.” 

But he would look only at the soap. His 
eyes had an expression of desperate longing. 

“Rocky, why did you take it?” 

It was no use. Ten o’clock sounded down- 
stairs, and this could go on until midnight. 
“All right,” she said, “‘you go to bed, both of 
you, and we’ll attend to this in the morning.” 


Danco: Jim was unwinding himself 
from the cat, who was always most affection- 
ate just before being put out for the night. 
He closed the door on the cat’s pink button, 
looked at the soap while Evelyn talked, and 
began to grin. ““Maybe he’s collecting the 
stuff. Going to age it like cheese or some- 
thing.” 

“Jim, it’s stealing.” 

“Sure, I know.” He rubbed his hand across 
his face, removing the grin, and pulled his 
jaw down in a look of perplexity. ““But what 
for? Haven’t we got enough soap around 
here?” 

“IT don’t know what for. We’ll never get it 
out of him. The question is, what are we going 
to do?” 

“Yes,” said Jim. He took the soap and 
examined its skewed shape, shaking his head 
slowly. “It’s beyond me. What would he 
want with a beat-up piece of soap? Even the 
smell’s washed out.’ He sniffed at it. ‘This 
reminds me of something. Cedar shingles, or 
something.” 

“It’s pine soap.” 

“Do you think he knows it’s stealing?” 


LITTLE BOY NOT LOST 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47 


“Well, he took it. You can’t get around 
that. And you should have seen the expression 
on his face.” 

Jim put the soap on the coffee table and 
they looked at it helplessly. From upstairs 
they could hear, faintly, the sound of restless 
creakings and turnings in bed. 

“T don’t suppose he’ll sleep much tonight. 

“Well, I don’t know that I will either,” said 
Evelyn. “It seems so ridiculous. But it isn’t 
what he took, it’s the fact that he took it.” 

‘**Have you talked to Mrs. Holloway?” 

“T will in the morning.” 

‘“‘He’ll have to take it back.” 

“Yes, but that’s hardly enough.” 

“Well,” said Jim, “the only thing I can 
think of is to take something away from him.” 

They were silent a moment. It seemed hard 
to take something away from him, when so 
much had been taken away from him already. 
If only Evelyn’s sister had lived, she would be 
making the decision for them, but he had been 
theirs for two years now, and two years 
obliterates many things in a small boy’s 
memory. He romped and played with the 
other children all day, and except for his 
secretiveness and his fear of the dark, he had 
made a good adjustment. Actually he had for- 
gotten any other home. He had forgotten 
Dorrie, Evelyn’s sister. Just yesterday he had 
been looking at a photograph album, and there 
was Dorrie’s picture, and he didn’t recognize 
his own mother 

“Well,” said Jim heavily, “he took some- 
thing from somebody, so I guess something 
has to be taken from him.” 

“Yes, but what?” 

“What does he like best?” 

“His cowboy suit.” 
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Mrs. Holloway’s version was that Rocky 
had indeed stolen the soap, if you could call 
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it stealing, since she had intended to gj 
to him. “I simply forgot,’’ she said, chue] 
in her jolly voice. “We got to laughin 
much—I mean it was so funny, this little 
piping up for soap as a sort of hors d’o¢ 
with the ice cream. I guess I shouldn’t 
teased him, he’s such a sensitive little monk 

“Well, we'll probably be making a 
tential journey over here,”’ said Evelyn, ‘ 
you going to be home this afternoon? 
in kindergarten right now.” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Mrs. Holloway, 
be here all day. You just brief me on what 
you want me to do or say.” 


Wren Rocky got home from kindergg 
he made a beeline for his cowboy suit. It} 
not in his bedroom. It was not in his ¢ ! 
He tore downstairs. ““Where’s my spurs?| 
chaps? My six-shooters?”’ . 

“They're gone,” said Evelyn. “The 
been taken away. You don’t think we’ye| 
gotten about last night, do you?” | 

Apparently he did. Last night had 
appeared like a cloud. His daytime person . 
was very sunny and hopeful. | 

“What do you think should be don 
people who take things from other peop] 

“Has Mrs. Holloway got my cowboy H 

“It’s not a question of who’s got it,” 
Evelyn, “but of what a little boy should 
when he’s taken something that doesn’t! 
long to him. I want you to think it over,| 
not go out of the house this afternoon, } 
think about how you feel, and how 
Holloway feels, and what you should) 
about what you took.” il 

Rocky thought it over, wandering deject 
about the house, looking out the front \ 
dows at his small playmates whooping it 
in one of the bloodiest Indian skirmishes 
ever painted the desert red. a 
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Piy the poor people who live with a 
Kitchen Wrecker. It comes in from play 


or school and wants something to eat or QB 
drink. Does it care how much of a mess it \ 
leaves behind it? Oh, no—not a Kitchen (?) Q 
Wrecker. It leaves food out to get stale, “ae : 
leaves the refrigerator door open, never 
fills an ice tray, and just leaves the rooma 
wreck for somebody else to take care of. 
Kitchen Wreckers don’t deserve to be fed. 
WERE You A KITCHEN WRECKER THIS MonTH? 
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5 \t three-thirty he came to Evelyn, 
gi; his head and screwing his thumb 
oy in his mouth. 

Te it back,” he said. 


Avright, we'll take it back. But first you 
think up what you’re going to say to 


4 other quarter hour they were going 
x he block to Mrs. Holloway’s, Rocky 


«tching the soap in his fist. Mrs. Hollo- 


on the front porch. 

--tense,” said Mrs. Holloway, making 
vay motions with her head. 

; Anne,” said Evelyn, opening her bag, 


n't you and Hortense like a wintergreen 


| that would be ——” 
“yacetic,” said Evelyn. ‘All right, here; 





'm sorry,” he said. “I took it. I know 
feels like.” 

/m sorry, too,” said Mrs. Holloway, 
is Solomon, ‘‘because I didn’t think a 
y that I like would take anything of 
But since you brought it back, and 
ivhat*it feels like, I think maybe you can 
nder that quilt on the sofa.” 

y looked under the quilt, and there 
3 cowboy suit. 

” he cried, his face lighting up. “For 
ou don’t want it, Mrs. Holloway? Oh, 
', Mrs. Holloway!” 

not that I don’t want it,’ said Mrs. 
vay, “but there is something I would 
tter. Do you think you could give me a 
d be my friend again?” 

, yes!” He ran over and kissed her. He 
Evelyn and kissed her. He ran back to 
a, pulled off the quilt, and stood trans- 
yy some agonizing process of thought. 
. Holloway,” he said, “if I give you 
boy suit, will you give me the soap?” 
two women, stupefied, looked at each 
over his head. They were having some 
Ity holding their mouths straight. 
y,” said Evelyn, “you stay here while 
tolloway and I talk this over.” 

y went quickly down the hall toward 
droom. “What on earth does he want it 
asked Mrs. Holloway. 

wish I knew,” said Evelyn in despair. 
ive him a dozen bars if he’d only tell me. 
y I could crack one, just one, of his 
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{them in while Hortense Holloway and | 


“Look,” said Mrs. Holloway, “I’ve got 
oceans of it here.” She opened her linen closet 
and took out a cardboard box of pine soap. 
“You don’t mind, do you?” she chuckled. 
“Let me give it to him. After all, I’m the in- 
jured party.” 

They came back into the living room. 
“Rocky,” said Mrs. Holloway, ‘tyou have 
brought back my soap, and you have made me 
a fair offer for it, but I don’t ride the broncos 
the way I used to, so I want you to keep your 
cowboy suit, and I want you to have this.” 
She gave him the cardboard box. 

Rocky took off the cover, and there were 
four balls of soap, each shining like an 
emerald, each as new as a minted coin, each 
wafting its cedary fragrance into the air. 

“Oh!” cried Rocky. He could not speak. His 
eyes opened and his mouth quivered and no 
sunshine can be as bright as a little boy’s face. 

Evelyn went down beside him. ‘‘All we 
want, Rocky, is to make you happy. Won’t 
you tell me why you want the soap?” 

And in his joy, his radiance, the brimming 
over that he could not suppress, he put his 
lips to her ear and whispered, “‘To hold in the 
dark.” 


That evening, about half past nine, Evelyn 
and Jim tiptoed into the children’s room. The 
moonlight was coming in the window, touching 
the two quiet forms. 

“Who put out the night light?” asked Jim. 

“T did,’ said Evelyn. She pointed to the 
soap. It lay beside Rocky’s hand, in a crease 
of coverlet, next to his stomach, with his 
sleeping body curled around it. “Can you 
smell it?” 

“A little.” 

“Do you remember you said it reminded 
you of something? I didn’t recall, until I got 
back from Mrs. Holloway’s this afternoon. 
Her linen closet smelled like a cedar chest. 
Do you remember the chest we stored in the 
attic after the funeral?” 

They looked at each other. 

“It had a cedar lining. Dorrie used to keep 
her things in it.” 

“That was the attraction in the attic.” 

““Yes,”’ whispered Evelyn. “‘Maybe he’d for- 
gotten her photograph, but a child has other 
ways of remembering.”” 

They looked at the green ball lying in the 
curve of his stomach, giving out its fragrance 
of pine in the moonlight. ‘I don’t think we’ll 
need this any more,” said Evelyn. She took up 
the night light. From the door she looked 
back once, at the small figure lying so quietly, 
breathing peacefully now that he had, in his 
own peculiar way, brought back the one he 
needed in the dark. 


CAN THIS.MARRIAGE BE SAVED? 
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vith the result Len and his brothers had 
‘k hard as kids. Doctors didn’t get as big 
spaper play during the depression as 
out stockbrokers, but my dad, too, 
it no cinch to collect his accounts and 
roof over our heads. My sister and my 
sr and [| also had to work to pay for most 
schooling. The effect on Len’s disposi- 
zems to have been different than it was 
ne. Probably the difference has some- 
to do with our two mothers, who are 
ng but alike. Len’s mother is a good 
n, but grim; not an ounce of fun in her, 
hing. Len and his three younger broth- 
icluding Bogart, who was killed in a 
crash in the war, were brought up to be- 
olidays and celebrations and parties were 
fe of valuable time that could be better 
yed in earning money or glory and get- 
head in a tough, mean world. In our 
we had parties over everything. If 
y was short, my mother dashed out and 
1a bunch of petunias to decorate the 
cut the bread in fancy shapes, hid a ten- 
ift under the napkin of the birthday child 
ut some symphony records on to play. 
appened to be your birthday, you heard 
mphony you liked best. And everybody 
table applauded your choice, hugged 
issed you, and then told you three nice 
about yourself. 


‘Along about here the phone usually rang 
and dad would leap up from the table and 
vanish. He was an obstetrician; I hardly need 
remark babies are notoriously inconsiderate 
of physicians’ families. Sometimes mother 
would arrange that we carry on with the cele- 
bration—she always picked the best piece of 
chicken off the plate to set aside for my fa- 
ther—and other times we would just hold 
everything until his return. Children are selfish 
little beasts. Anyhow, I was. Much as I loved 
my dad, I early reached the conclusion mother 
was carrying the heavier load of the two. I de- 
cided when I married | would choose a de- 
pendable, responsible, nonnervous type hus- 
band—my dad’s fingernails were gnawed to 
the bone—who would be on time and spend 
a great deal of it at home with me and our 
kids. 

“Does this explain my picking Leonard? 
We met as college sophomores. Lenny is un- 
usually handsome; he was Johnny on the spot 
at every date, dependable as all get out, al- 
ways calm and unruffled. I was young, nine- 
teen. I didn’t pay much heed to the fact that 
Len seemed to have a rather boringly persist- 
ent grudge against the world. I laid that char- 
acter flaw in my beloved, if I noticed it at all, 
at his mother’s door. 

“My mother-in-law had four sons but she 
outrageously favored Bogart, Len’s fourteen- 
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month-younger brother. Bogart used to be a 
hot-shot amateur tennis player when he was 
alive. Really keen, I mean; he ranked very high 
nationally the year the draft caught him and 
he went in the Air Forces. When we married, 
Len was attending college nights and in essen- 
tial war work by day; it’s doubtful he ever 
would have been drafted. But six months after 
our wedding, Bogart got killed. Nothing would 
do but that Len should request his draft board 
to reclassify and call him; the idea seemed to 
be he should finagle his way into the Air 
Forces and get wings just like poor Bogart’s. 
To my secret delight, it turned out Len’s mo- 
tor reflexes and reactions were too slow for the 
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air; because of Bogart I was awfully pleased to 
have Len wind up in the Navy. Compared 
with planes, ships seemed quite safe to me. 

“But on our last night together, they didn’t 
seem safe at all and it was hard to say good-by, 
and doubly hard for me to refuse what on sec- 
ond thought seemed to be a very unreasonable 
request. Len asked me to promise to stay away 
from USO and other organizations for enter- 
taining servicemen. I did promise, although 
I thought his attitude a little insulting. Natu-. 
rally, I didn’t intend to date. What did he think 
I was going to do? Go to college, hold a job, 
write him a long daily letter and then, on the 
side, paint the town red? How many hours did 
he think there were in a day? The most impor- 
tant question, of course: Didn’t Leonard be- 
lieve in me, trust me? 

““My job was in a big advertising agency 
and, if I do say so myself, I did well at it and 
in my classes too. One day my big boss—fe- 
male, and a dandy woman—stopped in my 
office and asked me to help out in one of those 
Stage Door canteens that handed out dough- 
nuts, sandwiches and coffee to the boys along 
with dancing and entertainment. Her big boss, 
male, had put the pressure on her to sign up 
every woman in our organization. We hit on 
what seemed like an ideal solution. I would 
confine my patriotic duties to making sand- 
wiches and frying doughnuts in the canteen 
kitchen, a chore the single girls sensibly fled 
from. It would be unnecessary for me either to 
dance with or speak to any of the guests in 
uniform, much less smile. On the same day I 
wrote Lenny to this effect. Nine weeks later— 
do you remember how the mails were during 
the war?—I received a blast from Leonard 
that plainly was the fourth or fifth blast in a 
continued story of how my word was not to be 
trusted, how I was to quit the doughnut frying 
instantly, etc., etc. Leonard’s missing letters 
never did show up, but he hadn’t missed a 
single one of my merry reports on life among 
the pots and pans at the Stage Door Canteen. 

“Immediately I explained the situation to 
my big boss and resigned from the kitchen- 
police detail. My boss thought I had married 
an ass and I gather her big boss thought the 
same. I hardly knew what to think. Some of the 
statements in Leonard’s letter, which I burned 
the moment I finished reading it, verged on the 
unforgivable. 

“Lenny was gone two years. I was so glad 
to get him back alive and in one piece—my 
brother lost a leg at Anzio—that I charged 
off the sourness he brought back with him to 
war nerves. Lenny had forty-seven days of 
rugged combat, but my brother fought nearly 
one hundred days and Lenny’s youngest 
brother has the right to wear three Purple 
Hearts. My brother and my brothers-in-law 
weren't bitter. They gratefully returned to col- 
lege on GI money. Len refused. He enrolled 
in a quicky accountancy course and went to 
work for the same firm where he now works. 
The major part of his GI education money my 
husband invested—or, in my opinion, squan- 
dered—in a way I will never be able to fathom,” 
Nancy said tensely. “‘Leonard took flying les- 
sons. He hadn’t a prayer, as he himself admit- 
ted, of ever connecting with a commercial 
airline and making flying a career—thousands 
of experienced ex-pilots were beating the 
bushes in search of the available jobs. Never- 
theless, every Sunday he insisted on taking a 
flying lesson and scaring the socks off me. The 
plane was one of those war-weary Government- 
surplus crates, and the pilot who owned it and 
was his teacher hadn’t the slightest interest in 
reaching a ripe old age. 


F oxronarery, Lenny and I both wanted to 
start a family and I did get him to promise 
that when I became pregnant, he would quit 
| risking his neck. After I put in four months 
| Sweating out the Sunday flying lessons, Na- 
ture was kind. But when I announced my 
pregnancy, Len swore up and down he didn’t 
recall any promise to me. In the midst of our 
battle he did recall vividly the wartime 
| promise to him I had ‘slipped out of.’ It 
wasn’t until I became hysterical that he 
grounded himself. He has never forgiven me.” 

Nancy twisted her wedding ring. 

““Now comes the part which still hurts. I 
was in my room at the hospital well along in 
‘ labor when my obstetrician—I guess you know 





doctors seldom tend the members of their own 
families—had to tell Len and me that our 
baby was dead. There was no fetal heartbeat. 
Dad and mother and my sister were at the 
hospital; so were Len’s parents. 

‘For a few minutes everybody was crowded 
in my room. My mother was crying, my father 
was crying, Len’s father also was crying, my 
sister was crying and saying my doctor had 
told her I was strong and healthy and could 
start another baby soon. When the nurses 
lifted me on the stretcher and wheeled me 
away to deliver, there was only one person 
who hadn’t cried a tear. It was my husband. 

*“*Len did take the day off to stand by until 
our daughter was born. Sara was baptized in 
the chapel at the hospital next day—they 
wouldn’t let me attend, but the nurses said the 
ceremony was just right for a little girl. My 
brother and his wife sped out to our house and 
packed up the crib and bathinet and the 
clothes and stored them, intact, in a closet at 
their place. Later, both Bobby and Billy used 
the things. My father said I wasn’t to worry 
about the cost or choosing of the coffin or the 
cost of a plot. He and mother would look 
after the arrangements. Sara could be buried 
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Roman artisans, highly skilled in work- 
ing with some of the metals, devel- 
oped a special tool for stamping and 
marking, called a “character.”’ Me- 
dieval courts made frequent use of 
various characters. It was customary 
to brand convicted criminals so that 
they could never again pass as law- 
abiding citizens. Using hot irons, of- 
ficers burned the character “A” upon 
persons found guilty of adultery. ‘“M” 
was the brand of the murderer sen- 
tenced to penal servitude, and “‘T”’ 
was burned upon the forehead or 
shoulder of the thief. Any person 
branded with one of these symbols 
was marked for life. One glance at 
his ‘character’ was sufficient to tell 
a stranger what he was. Conse- 
quently, by the sixteenth century 
character had come to stand for the 
sum of a person’s moral qualities. 
—WEBB B. GARRISON 
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in our family lot; there was room and she could 
rest peacefully among our own people. The 
coffin was white and covered with a blanket 
of white flowers, my mother told me, and the 
little grave, too, was heaped and lined with 
white flowers so it seemed like a soft, fragrant 
bed. 

“Everybody in my family was on hand— 
my parents, my sister and my brother, two 
aunts, several cousins. Len’s parents were 
there and so was the wife of his youngest 
brother. The absentee at the funeral,” Nancy 
said and her blue eyes glittered with unshed 
tears and her soft jaw hardened, “was the 
baby’s father. Leonard, the husband I picked 
for his steady, dependable qualities, just didn’t 
think he ought to take a second day off from 
work in order to bury his daughter. Figure me 
that one, if you can.” 

Nancy shook herself. 

“Truly, ’m_not as bitter as I may sound. I 
know there is and must be sorrow and dis- 
appointment as well as joy in all human lives, 
that it is not to be expected Lenny and I es- 
cape scot free. | do not forget we have been 
pretty lucky too. We have our two sons. And 
the next time Len receives a raise in salary we 
are certainly young enough to hope for a little 
girl. Always provided’’—Nancy’s smile at the 
counselor was tremulous—‘‘you can help me 
straighten out my marriage and talk my hus- 
band into coming back. 

“It was around a year ago our affairs began 
to take a real bad turn. I fix the time as about 
the time we acquired the TV set. Directly it 
was installed, or so it seems to me, Len aban- 
doned all attempts at conversation and com- 
panionship with me and all pretense at being a 
father to the boys. Of an evening he would 
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walk through the door, flop in front 
TV and sit there like the frozen imag 
man until supper was announced. If [ 
how were things going at his office, mur 
mumble would be his reply. If I asked h 
remove Billy out from under my feet j 
kitchen, he would mumble-mumble agai 
a minute later Billy would be right back in 
kitchen. If Bobby asked him to step oj 
and kick the football awhile he would ; 
always say no. TV program interference 
once had the gall to request I serve hin 
evening meals set up on a tray cozily ] 
up before the TV. It would be more rel 
and restful, said he, than eating with me 
our noisy little boys. There was a two. 
period the TV was on the blink in the? 
shop and, comparatively speaking, the 
weeks were heaven. 


I KNEW Len was working hard and stg 
later at the office to promote a much ne 
raise. I tried to be patient. But when I 
inquire about his chances and invariably 
ceive a surly, discourteous reply, my pati 
would snap and I was likely to make imp 
remarks about his attitude toward his 
The truth is he doesn’t enjoy being an aceg 
ant, regrets he didn’t finish college, is sect 
jealous of the prosperity of his brothers 
my brother. If he doesn’t like accountai 
think he should make concrete plans 0 
into something different or else quit his 
some, incessant complaining. Leonard sets 
high a value on material things, which, ¢ 
bined with his envy of other people’s sucee 
a reason he has no friends. Another re 
he’s too rigid and inflexible. If a neig 
child chasing a ball tramples a flower be 
ours, he proceeds to make mortal enemi 
the child’s parents. If I tell the child 
plant more flowers, Leonard explodes. 

“Leonard’s punctuality, his determin: 
to schedule our activities by what the 
says, is enough to madden a saint. He 
his yard work on Saturday afternoons. 
still comes to look after our yard—as the 
he were serving a prison sentence. No ¢@ 
or friend dropping in for a few minute 
tween the hours of one and five P.M. car 
him loose from the lawn mower and h 
shears. Then if the friends take what 
assume to be a hint and go on about | 
business, Leonard sulks and can’t unders 
why they don’t like him enough to tarry 
hours until he has burned the last of the gr 
clippings and come inside to be a good h 

“T know every bit as well as Leonard 
the boys and I should be careful of our ] 
sessions, that we need more money than 
earns. With us living separately the 
are now, we can’t possibly get by on his sal 
I am certain he must be borrowing from 
brothers, which kills his pride. The other é 
ning when he stopped by to leave my wee 
check I offered to go back to work—I ce 
land a good job in a twinkling—and he ¥ 
livid. Usually he leaves the check and hun 
off, but he got so mad at my offer he 
and we fought for hours. The reason 
knows I would adore working at least p 
time, and my mother would adore taking ¢ 
of the boys. 

“Leonard doesn’t want me to do anything 
except housework and child tending. A whil 
back I got so desperate at our cramped, hea 
of-a-pin existence, enlivened only by vici¢ 
quarrels and Leonard’s criticisms of every-) 
thing about me, I took steps to find a few oub 
side activities and a little mental stimulation i 
I joined a club studying current literat oS 
Leonard won't read and you should hear f i 
howls whenever I bring home a new lib 9) 
book—and I joined a political-study grou 
Both organizations were exclusively feminine. 
Nevertheless, I had to resign. 

“Len himself enjoys the recreations and 
spends his leisure time as he pleases. I am dea@) 
certain some of his late evenings ‘at work’ hes) 
in a bowling alley. On Sundays he takes the 
car and goes trapshooting. I hate guns. He 
complains of my housekeeping because I dont 
hand him a fresh towel every morning the way 
he claims he used to get a fresh towel in the 
Navy. He complains if the boys leave a single 
toy in the living room. Believe me, I tell himé 
home isn’t the Navy.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 132 








he-wolf from Bitter Creek and it’s my night 
° 


nt Sam stepped into the kerosene glow of the 
aloon in Perry, Oklahoma, and fired one of 
his six-guns into the air. 


Suddenly, he spotted 
the stern-faced peace of- 
ficer who had invited him 
to be out of town by sun- 
down. He aimed and 
pulled. 


And in a gun flash, he 
lay dead. 





Crescent Sam, thief 
r, had made the fatal mistake of trying to 
the man you see here, Bill Tilghman. Tilgh- 
, shooting from the hip, could hole the ace 
_at 30 feet. Tilghman who in later years said, 
shot at a man in my life and missed him.” 


Ighman was no legendary gun fighter. He 
genuine article, a fearless, honest frontier 
described by the San Francisco Examiner 
est peace officer the West ever knew.” 

rdy pioneering spirit and resolute courage 
acy today’s 160 million Americans are very 
share. And when you consider that those 
1s are the people who stand solidly behind 
ings Bonds, it’s easy to see why these Bonds 
ded as one of the world’s finest investments. 


ot plan to guard your security, your future, 
yvay—the way that helps your country? Invest 


hold—U.S. Series E Savings Bonds. 


It’s actually easy to save money—when 
you buy United States Series E Savings 
Bonds through the automatic Payroll 
Savings Plan where you work! You just 
sign an application at your pay office; 
after that your saving is done for you. 


And the Bonds you receive will pay you 
interest at the rate of 3% per year, com- 
pounded semiannually, for as long as 19 
years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up 
today! Or, if you’re self-employed, invest 
in Bonds regularly where you bank. 


Sale as America— US. Savings Bonds 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 130 

Again Nancy shook herself. 

“T am aware,” she said to the counselor 
quietly, “that the way to charm a reluctant 
spouse like Lenny back into the nest is not to 
criticize and nag at him, as I have been doing. 
In the future I intend to stop it. However, | 
gather the general idea of marriage counseling 
is for you to listen to all the complaints on 
both sides and then advise. I thought it im- 
portant for me to tell everything because | 
can’t get out of Lenny why he is convinced our 
marriage is a complete failure. What you want 
in this life, my mother has often told me, you 
must pay for. I intend to follow your advice 
and make all the changes in myself that you 
suggest. If my husband won’t change, I 
want him anyway. I will put up with all his 
faults, if I must. For Leonard belongs to me 
and to our boys, and we need him back.” 


Leonard tells his side: 


“Sometimes my wife doesn’t seem like a 
girl at all,’ Leonard said. He was tall, pre- 
possessing, despite sullen, unhappy brown eyes. 
“Living with Nancy, in many ways, is like liv- 
ing with another man. Nancy thinks it’s charm- 
ing to have a quick opinion on everything. 
She tells the butcher how to cut the meat to the 
best advantage and she’s right; she tells the 
mechanic who comes to fix the thermostat 
exactly what is out of order and she’s right; 
she tells her obstetrician how to deliver her 
babies. Her parents, especially her doctor fa- 
ther, spoiled her for being a wife. 

“‘Some people—those who don’t have to live 
with her—find Nancy’s cockiness amusing. In 
fact, most people like her better than they like 
me and don’t hesitate to show it. Personally, 
I’m fed up with forever playing second fiddle 
in my home on top of playing fourth or fifth 
fiddle in my business. I should have married 
an entirely different sort of girl. Nancy would 
laugh her head off at the idea, but she could 
learn a lot from some of the stenographers in 
my office. They may not have an instant an- 
swer to everything, but they do know how to 
be feminine and sweet. There is one girl in 
the stenographic pool—she is named Adele 
or Irene or a similar name—who takes my 
dictation occasionally and she sure could give 
Nancy a few pointers. Adele doesn’t correct 
my grammar even when it’s wrong—I tested 
her once on purpose—and she hangs back even 
to let me open an office door for her. Nancy is 
through the door like a shot and usually has 
put in an order for a table while I’m still park- 
ing the car, if we’re eating out in a restaurant. 
Yet to this day she is still wondering why I got 
sick of taking her out. 


4 GuEss Nancy is a good mother in her way, 
although too soft and lax in disciplining the 
boys, and she’s a fair-to-middling cook. Her 
housekeeping is awful. She complains of our 
lack of friends, but she high-hats our neigh- 
bors because she doesn’t want them to run in 
and catch her reading a magazine with the 
sink full of dishes. Several months ago on an 
afternoon it was raining I dropped one of the 
married girls in our office on my way home. 
This girl has had a rough deal—her husband is 
a no-good bum—but their little two-room 
apartment was spotless despite her pounding 
a typewriter all day. Their apartment re- 
minded me of the Navy and the one thing | 
liked about the Navy: a place for everything 
and everything in its place: When I try to im- 
press that on Nancy, she is on the ready with 
a million alibis. I don’t claim our house is 
filthy dirty, but Nancy takes no real pride in 
it or in anything else I’ve worked hard to get 
for her and the boys. She breaks the platter 
from the set I bought her in Japan, and shrugs. 
There are other dishes in the world, says she. 
Our living room is always a mess. She won’t 
make the boys put away their toys and their 
junk is scattered everywhere. Bobby lost one of 
his skates last week and now I’m supposed to 
dig up for another pair. The boys appreciate 
nothing, because of their mother. 

“She won’t make them keep quiet, either; 
both of them gabble-gabble just like her. 
Bobby is slow as molasses in January coming 
in from play to his supper. Why should Bobby 
hurry? His mother has no interest in sticking 
to a schedule. Supper in our house is served 


anywhere from thirty minutes to two hours 
late. When I come in the door is when Nancy 
first thinks I might be hungry. Then there is a 
terrific bustle and hustle and eventually, amid 
the howling and yowling of the boys, we sit 
down and eat something she has dumped out 
of cans and warmed up. 

“Things sure were different in my childhood. 
Meals were served on the dot in my mother’s 
house. It was my job to see my brothers washed 
their hands and faces and were at the table. 
As a kid I didn’t have much in the line of toys 
or athletic equipment, but what I had I took 
care of and kept. That is, unless I was unlucky 
and my brother, Bogart, got in my stuff behind 
my back and ruined it.” Bitterly he said, 
““Mother wouldn’t punish Bogart. She always 
denies it, but he was her favorite. My poor 
mother—because of my father’s worthlessness, 
she had to work when we were little to support 
us and him too—tried her best to be fair. But 
she couldn’t quite manage to fool me. Nancy 
tells everybody my family was too poor to 
celebrate birthdays and holidays like Thanks- 
giving and Easter, which is true. But we always 
celebrated Christmas. Each of us boys re- 
ceived one big gift, which my mother paid for, 
and a filled stocking. In addition, my mother 
figured out another family Christmas tradi- 
tion unique with us, so far as I know. The 
one of us who pleased her the best during the 
month of December—she pasted gold stars on 
a card—got two big gifts under the tree. 

“I won the contest the year I was ten. I re- 
ceived a dump truck and also a red fire engine 
with a gong and real ladders for the prize. 
Bogart busted the ladders trying some fool 
stunt. I tried to beat him up but by then— 
even with me ten and him not nine—I 
couldn’t hold him on the ground. He blacked 
my eye and I recall I cried and felt sick at my 
stomach with shame that I, the oldest in the 
family, who should be the leader, was crying 
in front of a younger brother. Bogart was 
better than me at everything. He could even 
chin himself more times. 

““My mother was ambitious to have all four 
of us be successful,’’ Leonard explained, “‘so 
we could make up to her for the humiliations 








ON THE BIRTH OF JEFFREY 
TO WILLIAM AND BARBARA HARDING 


By JOHN CIARDI 


If ever the door close and no 
wedding 
come to the music; if ever the 
day 
sink down with smoke across it; 
if ever—and sure— 
the honeyhead grimace and 
turn away 
from honey, kiss and 
bedding— 
Jeffrey is your name, and 
evermore 
William your father and 
Barbara your mother, 
and who would choose 
another? 


In a country of days, in a war 
of reason, 
walking on chances, we stop 
and hear 
under the stars of Taurus in the 
new garden 
at the spring balance of the 
year— 
Jeffrey, the original voice of 
season. 
At once our three spirea make 
an Arden, 
and all is possible that starts 
over. 
Welcome so, Jeffrey, by jonquil 
and clover, 
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she had suffered. One bankruptcy wa mh 
ficient for my father. He kept getting in|) é' 
new enterprise—my mother inherited|| 
bit—and he kept on failing until he 
was gone. Then everybody in the fam 
baby Terry when he was six and beg 
ning errands for the neighbors, had t 
Everybody worked except my father, 
around eating the food we boys and m 
earned, dreaming up fancy schemes as 
to make a fortune again without labor 







































Ox: satisfaction I did have for a y 
always earned more and could turn j 
money to mother than Bogart. But 
dawned on me that Bogart was work 
least of the four of us, and mother didr 
to mind. Bogart was quite the boy for { 
angles, besides being a natural athlete) 
age of twelve, he won the Los Ange' og 
tennis championship. From then on, y . 
mother now says, I know she decided 
heart Bogart was the best bet among hq 
When Bogart was sixteen and won i 
championship, she convinced me [ . 
steady, responsible son and must get} 
Bogart and help him and also pers 4 
other two to shell out something fro 
small wages. Amateur tennis isn’t cheap 
amateur’s family. Bogart was on the 
he got two rackets a month and resti, 
without jeopardizing his amateur s an| 
but we other boys and mother had to by 
expensive clothes. He needed good ld 
guess, because of where he went and w EH 
was entertained. He had the only cas 
sweaters in the family, the only dinni 
the only overcoat; he traveled in 
climates, in Mexico, in Florida, in 
State. The rest of us didn’t travel 
paid for the extras he had to have, a 
would smile the famous smile you used 
on the sports pages long ago and say, “| 
you.’ 

“One reason I fell in love with Nancy 
said abruptly, “was that she, too, wasa fil 
Even my mother likes Nancy and ha s 
pared her personality to Bogart’s. Whe 
met her I admired her get-up-and-go aij 
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by the new teeth of the 
dandelion, 
by the apple tree’s white rush, 
the pink peach, 
by scrolls of stars along the 
bramble walks, 
by the azalea’s bursting, and 
the reach 
of root and shoot from every 
bush and vine, 
by the gloved ladies out to tend — 
their phlox, 
by Burpee’s book and the 
mail-order rose, 
by all that greens the touched 
earth as it goes— 


welcome, Jeffrey, welcome to the 
phylum, 
to the species, to the tribe, 
the clan, 
to the Census Bureau, to the 
reaching day, 
to the chance and changes of 
the time of man 
in his garden, jungle, theater 
or asylum— 
and if any man ask ‘‘Who is 
Jeffrey?” say: 
‘William is my father, and 
Barbara my mother, 
and who would choose 
another?”’ 

































> vuld dare anything. In those days, 
r, he gave a middling-fair imitation 
iri. me. She was one of the few girls 
in 20 all out for Bogart’s attractions. 
-¢ m O.K. but she preferred me and 
cnlv it. In those days what I wanted 
w ted, if I laughed at something so 
Jeth. She changed while I was in the 
isn’t just her working in the Stage 
’aizen when she promised not to; it 
-\ole attitude that changed. One of 
ti) gs I bought before I sailed, just so 
|dnjoy it, was a fine secondhand car 
i/wall tires that hadn’t gone a thou- 
Jc When I got back the car was prac- 
ndidate for the junk pile. 
4); I was to see Nancy again, I re- 
imy home-coming had been spoiled. 
1 orget the way she had manhandled 
‘cobile. She now had a hot-shot ad- 
BI b along with a college degree, and 
jgured she could buy her own auto- 
’n they came back on the market. 
‘jit the hot-shot job at my request, 
ingly, I can assure you. She got 
/2n I pointed out she hadn’t saved a 
t> years but had put her earnings on 
ad in a few sticks of furniture with 
s/irns decorating every single object. 
t:d to get me back in college so she 
= on working, although to me there 
whatever in marriage unlessa man is 
h to support his own wife and kids. 
| want to use my GI money to get a 
e—who knows when another war 
ak out?—Nancy screams bloody 
though she drives the car ninety 
our without turning a hair.’’ Leon- 
iced, glanced uneasily at the coun- 
as sorry about her baby, of course. 
e type can’t show emotion, like my 
ad Nancy asked me to attend the 
ould have gone; but to tell you the 
still glad she didn’t ask. Someway I 
o think of that little baby, who 
eit, as not quite being a member of 
Furthermore, I saw no real sense in 
yther day’s pay which we needed. 
tell you she forgot to send the check 
spitalization-insurance premium so 
foot all those bills ourselves? 
d my wife tell you that a year or so 
cided she and I could dispense with 
arriage?”’ Leonard inquired of the 
“Nancy didn’t announce this news 
‘so many words. She just made it 
ier actions. I like to go to bed at a 
our, as she knows—my hour was 
k. At ten o’clock Nancy found more 
gs to do than I can possibly list. 
d clubs and study groups that took 
from home; when at home, she was 
the middle of a chapter of the most 
3 book you ever heard of. I got my 
adly hurt but then decided the heck 
didn’t come here to consult you on 
account. She now claims she loves 
nae has proved too often she doesn’t. 
z while I was a good husband to her. 
nowhere. I am convinced Nancy re- 
| loves me as little as Adele, one of the 
t Office, loves her worthless husband. 
orry is our boys. Nancy thinks she is 
erson in the world who knows every- 
ut herself and about me. Stupid as 
s Iam, I do know one thing about 
fy mother and I have talked—she 
es of the divorce—and she reminded 
> a conscience and a strong sense of 
ility. If the divorce harms our two 
hey should blame me ten or fifteen 
n now for their troubles the way I 
ne my father, I am not sure a divorce 
worth while. Whether or not we di- 
incy and I are finished. I am inter- 
stening to your advice solely on the 
ny sons.” 


‘riage counselor says: 


clear that Nancy and Leonard were 
0 accept the inherent and practically 
ple qualities in each other that origi- 
attracted them: Leonard’s dependa- 
Steadiness; Nancy’s vivacity, drive, 
going ways. The problem confront- 
as: Why had the attraction failed? 
d neglected to mention the important 


fact that she was withholding physical love 
from her husband. It seemed possible Len 
had not told the full truth. I questioned him 
further and unco ered a secret he was con- 
cealing. 

““Adele—whose name, incidentally, was very 
familiar to him—was not a casual business 
acquaintance. She and he, without the knowl- 
edge of either her husband or Nancy, were 
engaged in a love affair. Leonard hoped to 
make Adele his second wife. Nancy knew a 
great deal about her husband—from Len’s 
point of view, she knew and expressed a 
humiliating, infuriating amount—but she had 
not the faintest suspicion of the most impor- 
tant fact of all: her husband was seriously in- 
terested in somebody else. 


Lae were aspects in her own character 
Nancy hadn’t comprehended. During Len’s 
wartime absence she tasted the satisfaction of 
holding a stimulating job; she gave up the 
job upon his return but, almost unwittingly, 
she thereupon began to punish him in small, 
undercover ways for compelling her to do so. 
She did not reflect that a man of Leonard’s 
personality and background, handicapped by 
his emotional insecurity, could hardly be ex- 
pected to tolerate a career wife. To have a rival 
in his home was unbearable to him. He had 
grown up locked in an unsuccessful struggle 
with Bogart to win the larger portion of his 
mother’s approval. (The importance of the 
flying lessons to him illustrates how the sense 
of rivalry survived in his emotional make-up 
long after his brother’s death.) Leonard had 
also grown up taught by his mother to be 
contemptuous of a male (his father) who al- 
lowed a wife to work. 

“From long-time habit, Leonard was what 
we call an ‘injustice collector.’ There are peo- 
ple who invite and virtually embrace injustice 
in order to prove their premise that the other 
fellow gets all the breaks. Collecting injustice 
on the one hand, on the other he demanded to 
be the boss and receive his ‘just’ meed of au- 
thority. In consequence, he was in chronic, 
unhappy conflict within himself. Even when 
Nancy gave way to him, as she very frequently 
did, he suspected (often incorrectly) that her 
surrender was unwilling and inwardly he 
fumed. Why doesn’t my wife think as I think in 
all things? he subconsciously wondered. In 
the person of Adele, Leonard naively fancied 
he had found this feminine nonesuch. 

““Nancy was thunderstruck to hear of the 
existence of Adele. A realistic young woman, 
she perceived without undue difficulty that 
her own virtual resignation as Leonard’s wife 
had led him to seek affection from another 
woman. She perceived, too, that Leonard’s 
guilty conscience—it was not easy for him to 
be deceitful and to ignore the sense of obliga- 
tion he felt for his wife even while in the com- 
pany of the other woman—must be responsible 
for many of his acid criticisms of her trivial 
faults. Leonard’s conscience informed him 
that _he was in the wrong; hence to achieve any 
sort of mental peace he was obliged to insist 
Nancy was in the wrong. 

“Nancy and I and, later, Leonard and I went 
into a conversational huddle to spell out the 
reasonsa once-happy couple had turned into an 
unhappy triangle. It became plain they had 
lost their love for each other as they waged a 
tremendous battle for supremacy. In a suc- 
cessful marriage there can be no victor, no 
victim. 

‘‘Nancy and I discussed their contrasting 
feelings about their stillborn child. Here a 
complex of sex, environmental and personal- 
ity factors was involved. Paternal affection is 
often slower to develop than maternal affec- 
tion, as many a young mother has observed. 
A fair number of men aren’t especially inter- 
ested in their own infant children. Leonard 
was less volatile and emotional, colder than 
Nancy. He preferred to evade grief he consid- 
ered unnecessary by refusing to permit a still- 
born infant to possess reality for him. Nancy’s 
family was religious; his family was not. As a 
result of these things, Leonard failed his wife 
at a very important period. He paid for that 
failure for years after. 

“Take the meals Nancy couldn’t manage to 
serve on time. Here she was exhibiting what 
we describe as the ‘delayed-reaction technique 
in expressing hostility.’ This is about the same 
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JUST SET AT HOME...with new J (Jo UP 


JO+*CUR’s wonderful 
new formula gives 
hair that exciting 
professionally set look 

. ina few minutes at 
home! So easy to use 
—just dip the comb. 
So effective on the most 
stubborn curls. Keeps 
every wave in place, 
smoothly. Dries fast, 
won't flake, non- sticky. 
New JO-CUR, in green © 
or ‘“‘clear’’. At most 
cosmetic counters . . 
only 15c plus tax. 


No Floking 
QUICK DRYING | 
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Gorgeous new “hristmas Cards, person- Christmas oe 
alized with Namc- In - Red, sell fast. 


Just show — cclusive Sample Book to 
friends. Make $65 on 65 boxes of * “South- ct 
ern Hospitality’ Greetings. Big line pays prof- 
its to 100%, Te 24 hour service. Sam- 


ple Book F Assortments on approval 
$1 Slipperettes FREE if you act fastl 


Southern Greetings, 478 N. Hollywood. Dept.B-21, Memphis 12, Tenn. 
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since infancy caused this malocclusion. 









THUM broke the 
habit and teeth 
returned to nor- 
mal position. 
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' The only-antiseptic baby powder with 
a cornstarch base...as recommend- 
ed by physicians. Prevents prickly 
heat, diaper rash and chafing. 
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Ask Your Druggist or Check Your Classified Phone Book 


“Profile Bob’, C 
JoeCur will preserve the beauty of your hair style. 


MAKES YOUR WAVE BEHAVE 
Your coif forgets its way- 
ward ways, 
smooth, responsive, with 
new JO * CUR Wave Set. 








interpreted by Jean De Chant Salon, New York. 
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LONGER LASTING LOVELINESS 
It’s dollars and sense to safe- 
guard your precious hair-do 

' for pennies . . . with thrifty 
7. JO * CUR Wave Set. 





Save your ‘Scalp! 
Spare your hair! 
Treat ’em both 
To ACE Comb Care! 











Every Ace combs beautifully and 
safely. Precision-spaced teeth 
are carefully rounded and 
polished . . . every tiny ridge 
and “burr’’ smoothed away. 
Result: a comb you can trust 
in your hair. Individually 
packaged . . . many styles 
for purse, pocket, home. 
Moderately priced, 

last for years. 

American Hard Rubber Company, N.Y. 13. 
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A nifty-jiffy treat made with French’s Garlic Powder! 


GARLIC BREAD 
V2 cup butter or margarine 
V4 teaspoon French’s 
Garlic Powder 
1 loaf French Bread 
French’s Paprika 
Cream butter and garlic powder. 
Slash bread diagonally to within 
1% inch of crust. Spread butter 
mixture between slices and over 
top. Sprinkle loaf with paprika. 
Place on baking pan. Heat in mod- 
erate oven (350°F.) 10-15 minutes. 





FRENCH S SEASONINGS 
do something wonderful 


for Garlic Bread! 


NEW RECIPE LEAFLET 


FREE ! “Quick’n Easy Flavoring Tricks !”’ 


The R. T. French Co. 
9076 Mustard St., Rochester 9, N. Y. 
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SPICES 


French’s fine seasonings bring you 
a garden of fresh vegetable flavor. 


Choose French’s Garlic Powder or 
Garlic Salt . . . Onion Salt, Savor 
Salt, Celery Salt to flavor salads, 
soups, meats. 

French's Spices and Herbs are pure. 
You get true natural flavor. 


AND EXTRACTS 


thing as the amusing human phenomenon 
known as the slow burn. Darn it all, I must 
cook Len’s supper because it is my duty as a 
wife, Nancy would think in effect. But it isn’t 
my duty to serve Len’s supper at the exact in- 
stant he wants to eat. Why should I put myself 
out for aman so callous he didn’t grieve for his 
own child? The delayed-reaction technique— 
Leonard also indulged in it—can make a mar- 
riage not only wretched but hopelessly con- 
fusing to both parties. 

‘“Now suppose we speak of Leonard. He was 
vastly relieved when news of Adele was 
brought to Nancy’s attention—he told her the 
truth himself—although for many months he 
had done his best to hide the truth. Freed of 
guilt, he immediately became even more deter- 
mined to obtain a divorce and marry a second 
time.-Adele represented to him, he explained, 
everything Nancy did not, everything he wanted 
in a wife. Adele requested his advice on every 
conceivable topic—including the management 
of her own husband. She sought his help in 
eluding the office wolves she complained were 
ever in pursuit of her. It seems she could not 
cross the street for a coffee break or drive from 
the office to her apartment unless Leonard 
went along to protect her. 

“It struck me Leonard’s actual information 
about Adele was on the scanty side. I sug- 
gested Adele come to see me, which she gladly 
did. Adele liked to talk about herself and her 
numerous amorous difficulties. It at once de- 
veloped Len had seriously misunderstood her 
plans for the future. She intended to keep him 
on the string, but to preserve the status quo. 
Adele had no intention whatever of divorcing 
her husband who had permitted her to con- 
duct herself exactly as she pleased for many 
years. 

“Leonard’s infatuation ended with his shock 
at receiving this information. Soon he became 
able to see again in Nancy, the mother of his 
children, the qualities he once had loved. ‘This 
was because Nancy changed just as she had 
promised, after she realized Leonard could 
not love nor could she admire the woman she 
had become. Meanness and spite and grudge 
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carrying were not natural to her. A wa 
ing heart was her birthright. | 

““Nancy gave up attempts to shine wh} 
put Leonard in the shade. She used he 
mind in his behalf, requesting him in ¢ 
to tell his best stories. She laughed 
jokes, quoted his opinions. He then } 
more relaxed and easy and they began 
friends as a team. She made strenuous 
to control her dawdling, saw that the é 
meal was placed on the table between ¢ 
and six-thirty. 

“Leonard tried too. He stopped ir 
upon strict scheduling of every minute ¢ 
When Nancy became less heedless and] 
thrift, he became less cautious and sti | 
was deficient in tenderness and understa 
When Nancy demonstrated her underst} 
of him and her love he endeavored to 
stand and please her. Eventually he leat 
give more and demand less. | 

“To some couples I might have sug 
choosing a recreation—square dancing} 
that both enjoyed. For Nancy and Leo 
limit their activities to something enjo} 
both seemed adolescent and silly. Pers¢ 
and emotional growth within a marria J 
be found in choosing something the 
partner likes. ‘Go trapshooting beca | 
enjoys it,’ was proposed to Nancy. ‘G| 
concert because Nancy enjoys musi¢ 
proposed to him. She has not become 4 
shot, nor has he become very music. 
through their recreations they have | 
and earned a high degree of maturity, | 

“This is not to say Nancy and Leonar 
arrived at perfection. He is still dissatisfig 
his business and still undecided as to whe} 
risk a return to college and the haza 
a teaching career. But his pointless com 
ing has ceased. Nancy is letting him 
his own mind without prodding or hint¢ 
her. The two have discovered in their ma 
a vitality far greater than they experien} 
their honeymoon months together.” | 


Editors’ Note: This case history was compil 
condensed from actual records by | 
DOROTHY CAMERON DISNEY 


DIARY OF DOMESTICITY 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 


If there were no other glory about it at all, 
August could be a proud month because of 
outdoor eating. From breakfast in the Quiet 
Garden where the butterflies flicker and the 
delphiniums are in bloom, to supper while the 
last light makes the pond look like silk it is 
all delightful. 

And easy, too, if you just keep the necessaries 
in one place: trays, baskets, and so on, by the 
back door, and the charcoal bag handy by 
the grill. Now they have even things to make 
the charcoal start right off. 

In August, we turn the farm over briefly to 
the children and the house fills up with 
various children and children’s children and 
weekend guests. We go away, as our neighbor 
says, “to rest our heads.” As we drive over 
the Cape Cod canal, the air blows salty and 
piny, and little boats move slowly and dream- 
ily past. We have been away from home for 
five hours and are already worrying. Then we 
decide to rely on the children to let Jonquil 
in, let Sister out, feed Linda that extra meal, 
tell George about the dog food, get Ed to 
mow the pond path. I am agitated for fear 
the laundryman will leave the gate open. We 
have only three dogs surging around the back 
seat and that leaves quite a few who could get 
out the gate and get run over. Jill says, 
“Don’t worry. It will be all right.” 

But I am always reminded of the time I 
went away with Cicely and came down the 
road and she said with a small smile, ‘‘Yes, 
mamma, it is still there!” 

The sea is something that everyone should 
experience, however, even if it means going 
away from home and leaving notes for five 
people. There is a wideness about the sea 
which gives one a sense of immortality. The 
cape is a narrow land, the ocean erodes it on 
all sides, and sometimes the air is filled with 
sand as the great breakers move in. 

Nothing is so timeless as the sea. I feel it 
has been moving on these sands forever, it 


will always, and I get a fine free sense t 
won’t matter when I am dead, for th 
will still roll in, the breakers just as ¢ 
with silver, as darkly green underneat} 
Stillmeadow, I never feel this. I 

about whether anyone will prune the wi 
when we are gone. I am concerned with 
sequent owners of this 1690 house doing) 
by it, cherishing the old wide floor board} 
not putting in picture windows. { 

But when I walk on the silvery sand 
see the waves roll in from Spain, I havea 
sense that things will go on very well. 
not even worry about the bombs’ fallin/ 
I am busy watching the way the seventh 
is larger and folds over with a greater | 

I suspect the main purpose of a vad 
of any sort is to make the home place 
a refuge, instead of a responsibility. One 
back and runs to see what’s in the g 
now, and how the delphiniums are doing 
house may be dusty, but it is happy. 

And Jill says, “I don’t know about 
but I am glad to be home!” 

August evenings are lit with splendor 
moon has a golden haze about her, 
bigger than the ironstone platter. Th 
from the woods has a damp, dark love 
a prescience of autumn. 

The dogs move dreamily in the shag 
not really bothering to chase anybody, 
happy in the warm summer evening. H 
note, is lugging a dog-food can with 
wherever she goes. 

We think a cheese omelet with span 
new-laid eggs would go very well with 
fresh-picked-lettuce salad, and a bowl of 
bearing raspberries with country cream 
dessert. 

‘‘Home is the hunter, home from the 
says Jill, giving Holly a dog biscuit to re 
the tin can. 

Hot days, cool nights, and a good 
is August in New England. 
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MIDSUMMER NIGHTMARE 










































of course,” Candy cut in eagerly, 
bir is trying to settle him.” 

ver is?” Bill was startled. 

1, it would be quite a feather in Toby 
sII’s cap, because the bank made Toby 
esponsible for talking to Mr. Thing in 
piace. So Clover thought if she could 


lost it again,” said Adam heavily. 
ie patted him. “Darling, it’s perfectly 
Clover Tuckwell is a good wife. She 
o help her husband. So, of course, she 
| She turned suddenly to Candy. “How?” 
she came over this morning and 
Candy began, “and I 


pny advice,” 
_ no!” Bill groaned. “History shows 
en you and Mollie get together, things 
\ go rapidly from bad to worse. But to 
over Tuckwell—no, no, no, Candy! Just 
snd let Toby handle this.” 

f:, Bill darling’—Mollie’s voice was 
/*we’re just going to help 

(ten, my beautiful friend,” Bill said. “‘It 
ly possible that the First National Bank 
‘enstown can conduct its business with- 
nsulting you and Candy even once. It’s 
‘lot ¢ ‘of practice by now and ——” 

have we,”’ said Candy. “Do you remem- 
time Mr. Denstone was coming to 


eo 





a said Bill. “‘Oh, indeed, yes. This is a 
ly straightforward business deal. No 
Vor women.’ 

jon’t see why ——” Candy began. 
Weause,” said Bill, 
2n go underground. 
work in a mvyste- 
way their wonders 


, Adam pro- 
ed gloomily, ‘“‘are de- 
am Campbell! What 
mean?’ Mollie was outraged. “*De- 
Why, women are far more direct 
imen—everybody knows that!” 

yeg your pardon?” Adam said. 

omen,” said Mollie clearly, “are more 
and straightforward than men. They 
on’t show it.” 

n,” said Adam. 

at?” said Bill after a moment. 

Ie operate on instinct,’ Mollie went on 
ly, “so, naturally, we go straight to our 
‘ive, never taking our eye off the ball for 
ment. Of course if we happen to draw 
ttention to something else while we’re on 
ay to our objective : 

d if you happen to be silly enough to let 
attention be drawn ” Candy put in 








that isn’t being devious,’ Mollie fin- 
“Which is why it is essential that we help 
“lover girl to help her husband to help 
ole in sheep’s clothing.” 

| drew a long, windy sigh. ““Adam, what 
xed is a good night’s sleep. This is going 
t worse before it gets better.” 


mM the hall, Clover Tuckwell’s little 
-and-gold living room appeared to be 
sly filled with one enormous man. Even 
‘Tuckwell, solid and roundly pink, looked 
rdeveloped beside the towering Mr. 
ikaloyski. Clover, blinking happily 
igh her horn-rimmed glasses, performed 
ntroductions with her usual unaffected 


r. Timakalovski bowed and beamed, 
icked up a large wing chair in one hand, 
h he put down next to Candy. She gazed 
ith interest into his craggy face; it looked, 
ecided, as though it had been whittled by 
ented and whimsical woodcarver. Mr. 
‘Kalovski’s nose was funny; his bright 
eyes were deep-set under a ridge of blond 
‘ows; his chin was long and square; his 
very white. 

‘ou forgive I am in this dressing?’’ said 
Timakalovski. ‘I see your hozzban in 
> dinner jocket but ollways I am a mis- 





Afriendis a present you give 
yourself. 


—R. L. STEVENSON 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45 


take. Last week I am gong to clombake oll 
dressed up like Mrs. Astor’s horse in a white 
tie and a tail.” 

Candy avoided Mollie’s dangerously bright 
eye, and said carefully: 

““How do you like Queenstown, Mr.—er— 
Timak 

He smiled at her. ‘“‘Coll me Tiny, please, 
Madame Stoot. Saves time. Quinnstown I do 
not yet gnaw. But I loft sodden food.” 

“I beg your pardon?” said Candy. 

“Sodden food, sodden people, sodden cos- 
toms—I loff oll the Sout. Ollways.” 

“Oh! Yes—we love the South too. And I do 
hope that you ——’ 

The Tuckwells’ Bertha announced supper. 
Mr. Timakalovski rose gallantly. ‘“‘Eat, drink 
and be married,’’ he said heartily, “for to- 
morrow we are dead. Yes?’ He turned to 
Mollie. “And now, Madame Comble, you are 
talling me ware you are living, hominy chil- 
dren, all about your Life, Times, Fortunes. So 
I am learning, yes?” 





A. Clover’s dressing table, Candy replaced 
lipstick. Clover perched on the window seat. 
Mollie lay flat on the big four-poster, her 
hands clasped behind her curly dark head. 

Candy said into the mirror, ‘“‘He’s perfectly 
sweet, Clover.” 

Mollie added thoughtfully, ““Like a mad but 
lovable gorilla.” 

Clover shook her head sadly. “Toby says 
that Tiny’s uncle knew exactly what he was 
doing when he sent Tiny out,” she told them. 
“Mad Tiny may be, but he’s a terribly smart 
businessman—in any language.” 

Candy turned from the 


es ee es mirror, frowning in con- 


centration. ““We ought to 
do something—something 
typical for him. Show him 
something that belongs 
only to Queenstown.” 
me ie Pas Fe Mollie said to the 
ceiling, ““You mean, for 

instance, two cf the old Queenstown families 
shooting it out at a garden party? That’s a 
recognized regional sport, like skiing in 
Switzerland.” 

Clover murmured, 
Kith-and-Kinsey.” 

““Many are called but feud are chosen,” 
added Mollie. 

Candy said, “Do stop acting like a pair of 
lunatics and listen! | have an idea!” 

Clover gazed at her alertly. Mollie sat up, 
looking interested. 

““A picnic,’ said Candy. 

Mollie fell back on the pillows. ‘““Well, hon- 
estly, darling! Of all the original ——” 

““A sea-turtle hunt,’ said Candy. 

There was a moment’s silence. Then —— 

“Candy, it’s an inspiration!’’ Clover’s eyes 
were round with excitement. ““The night of the 
full moon.” 

**A boat!” Mollie clutched Clover. 

“Cousin Gus’s launch!’’ Clover clutched 
Mollie back. 

‘“Marvelous food,” Mollie said. 

“One of the sea islands—a wild one,” 
Clover caroled. 

‘*“And a giant sea turtle,” 


“Down here we call it 


Mollie said dra- 





matically, “scooping out her nest in the 
sand os 

“Crawling back to the sea in the moon- 
light ——” 


“While we steal some of the eggs and eat 
them,’ Mollie finished écstatically, ‘“‘which, by 
the way, is a finy bit illegal.” 

Clover said not to be silly—even the game 
wardens did it. 

““How sodden,” Candy murmured. Mollie 
threw a pillow at her and missed. 

Candy said delicately, ‘“‘Don’t you think, 
perhaps, this picnic ought to be for Mollie 
and Adam?” 

She glanced at Clover; Clover looked 
quickly at Mollie; Mollie looked at Candy. 

‘““Adam has never been on a turtle hunt,” 
Mollie mused. 

“And he should,” Clover said maternally. 
She got to her feet. “‘We’d better go down- 
stairs. Before they begin to wonder.” 
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P.S. Add French’s to canned beans for country-kitchen goodness 


FRENCHS MUSTARD 


does somethin 


ng wonderful 


for a Barbecue! 


French's pure yellow Mustard 
blends better because it’s creamier 
. smoother. 


French’s rich mustard goodness 
does not fade out in cooking. 


Get a jar tomorrow and see what 
a wonderful flavor difference 
French’s makes! 

















FREE ! BARBECUE RECIPE BOOKLET 
* with Plans for Outdoor Grills! 
The R. T. French Co. 


1030 Mustard Street, Rochester 9, N. Y. 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 
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Refreshing! Lemonade’s the beverage that picks you up... 
without letting you down! That quenches thirst like nothing else! 
It’s ready in seconds with Frozen Lemonade from sunny California. 
.add water, ice. Nice mixed with ginger ale or soda! 


Just open can.. 


Tangy! Frozen Lemonade with CALIFORNIA on the can contains 
the sweetened, fresh-frozen juice of the finest lemons that grow 
.. California lemons. So look for CALIFORNIA when you buy! 


Costs only 3¢ a glass! Each 6-oz. can makes a full quart. Pick 
up several cans today. Keep a pitcherful in your refrigerator. 


LEMON PRODUCTS ADVISORY BOARD, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


so easy now with 


FROZEN LEMONADE 


Getting 


married ? 


Get 
Bride- to- Be, 


..the newest, most complete bridal magazine 
ever published. 


See a wonderful collection of fashions. . . 
from wedding gowns to going-away attire. 
And what’s even more wonderful you can 
find out where to buy them right in stores 
nearest you. 


Here are gay plans for bridal showers and 
bachelor dinners .. 
ception... 


- for a smart wedding re- 
and even the recipes are included. 


Want to carry off a correct wedding? In 
Bride-to-Be you'll find not only the 
rules, but diagrams of the procession and 
the reception receiving line! 


Bride-to-Be tells you how to choose 
your china, and silverware .. . and how to 
blend decor. Bride- 
to-Be even sheds light on the business 
side of marriage .. . from budgets to house- 
work hints to canny working tips. 


them with your 


Bride-to-Be is a magazine designed 
to keep you both happy! That’s why you 
won’t miss reading Mrs. Norman Vincent 
Peale’s article . . . Looking Ahead To A 


Wonderful Marriage. 


Here’s everything a bride must know... 
and it’s all in one book. 


Now at your newsstand 


Or send $1.00 to Curtis Circulation Co. 
Box 1198, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


The finest brands 
of 
FROZEN 


concentrate for 
LEMONADE 


sunny California 
where the best 
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CALIFORNIA 
on the can! 
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eg 100 BIG MONEY MAKING ciristrias 
PRICED & Everyday Assortments; Gifts. 

Mfr Show Friends New Sensational Slim line. fy7ZarZ)4 
Lita Up to 100%, profit. Sam: Pe oe on aap al. (47 TT 070s 


PEERLESS GREETIN J-2 
Ue of EER Nation eae in. 


BAKER BOY: 


S CONFECTION ROLLS - 


OLD WORLD 
COFFEE & DESSERT CAKE 
Write for FREE RECIPE BOOK #6D 


BAKER BOY BAKERIES, INC. 
1234 S. Lorena St., L.A. 23, Calif. 























WINDOW 


DECORATING 
BOOK 


wen 






“Window Inspirations” 

has 32 big, full-color 
pages; more than 60 
window treatments; 
how to make curtains, 
draperies, etc. 


Help yourself to fresh, 
new home beauty. Sensational “slide- 
rule” color guide included. Act now! 


KIRSCH Company 


11 Prospect Street, Sturgis, Michigan 


Make BIGGEST Money with 
CUSTOM-MADE PERSONAL 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Write for beautiful Album of famous nationally 
advertised Wallace Brown Custom-Made Personal 
Christmas Cards—exclusive in America—‘‘made- 
to-order’’ for individual users, business firms, and 
professional people who want the finest. Created 
by 34-year-old leading publisher. These are beau- 
tiful cards reproduced with finest craftsmanship, 
selling from $9.00 to $27.00 per 100. Your commis- 
sion is 40%. Added profits with big line of Box 
Assortments and lower priced personals. Season 
on now, so write today for FREE album of sam- 
ples that do your selling for you “‘on sight’’. 


WALLACE BROWN, Irc. 
11 East 26th St., Dept.T-309, NewYork 10,N.Y 








Mollie rolled off the bed. ““Why can’t Adam 
learn to speak broken English? I think Il sit 
next to him—Tiny, I mean.” 

‘“‘Hey—you had him at dinner,” 
jostling. 

“You both had him—it’s my turn!” Candy 
objected. All three of them made a dive for 
the stairs. 


Clover said, 


Mrs. Tuckwell, Mrs. Campbell and Mrs. 
Stewart staggered down the dock of the 
Queenstown Yacht Club, buried under the 
paraphernalia of a full-scale picnic. Candy, 
peering out from under steamer rugs, saw that 
the late afternoon was pouring its golden light 
over blue water, a far-off green fringe of sea 
islands—and Cousin Gus’s launch, an elderly 
and rakish craft named Angel Third and gen- 
erally referred to as Pestilence. Over her engine 
bent two figures attired in disreputable dunga- 
rees—Bill’s long and thin, and Toby’s square 
and wide. On the port deck, Adam lay full 
length, apparently unconscious. But it was the 
figure on the end of the dock that caused 
Candy to stumble and narrowly escape falling 
into the harbor. For Mr. Timakalovski was at- 
tired for the occasion in a pair of very short 
white shorts from which his legs emerged 
shrimp-pink and apparently six feet long. He 
also wore a plaid shirt, and a red fishing cap 
with a long green visor. 

Toby looked up as they came alongside the 
Angel; an expression of incredulous horror 
mingled on his face with the engine grease al- 
ready there. “Are you 
girls planning to start 
a colony or some- 
thing?” he demanded. 

Adam _ craned_ his 
neck over the edge of 
the dock. ““Can’t be. 
No highboys.”’ 

Bill called, ‘““What 
is all that stuff, any- 
way? There isn’t room 
for it.” 

“Of course there’s 
room for it,” Candy 
said firmly. “‘It’s just 
the picnic baskets and 
a few rugs.” 

“And our bathing 
suits and some towels 
and sweaters and a 
couple of flashlights,” 
Clover added in a 
wounded tone. ““And the vacuum bottles.” 

‘The ax makes it look like more,” Mollie 
said soothingly. 

Tiny smiled benignly upon them. ““See—the 
ladies think of oll things,’’ he observed to Bill. 
“Better we should let slipping ducks lie.” 

Toby bent abruptly over the engine. “Better 
get started,’’ he said in a muffled voice. 

Under cover of the Angel’s asthmatic roar, 
Clover said to Mollie, “His legs are so long, 
we’d better put him in the bow. There’s room 
for only two up there—you start. Now, for 
goodness’ sake, don’t act like the Chamber of 
Commerce! Be subtle.” 

Mollie threw her a look of withering scorn 
as she crawled up after Tiny. 

Twenty minutes later she was back again, 
her expression grim. She demanded an unac- 
customed cigarette from Adam, lit it with 
the greatest difficulty and joined Candy and 
Clover in the stern seat. 

“Well, dears,’ she said evenly, 
made a horrible mistake.”’ 


said, 


““we have 


Ciove’s eyes glared behind her green glasses. 
“He hasn’t any wool?” 

““He may have all the wool in Australia,” 
Mollie said, “but he’s the wrong type for a 
picnic. Clover, dear, Mr. Timakalovski is an 
intellectual. He knows Shakespeare backward. 
In Polish.” 

“It must sound funny,” Candy said, startled. 

“He plays the violin,’ Mollie went on re- 
lentlessly. “‘He loves lectures. He believes in 
ott for ott’s sake.” 

There was a dull silence—if anything aboard 
the Angel could be described even loosely as 
silence. Then Candy said crossly: 

“Well, this is a fine time to discover it. 
What’ll we do? Sing spirituals?”’ 

““My suggestion,” said Mollie, “ 
throw him overboard.” 


is that we 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL 
EVIDENCE 


Mark Twain, even in serious mo- 
ments, lightened his theories with 
that perpetual gay wit. Once, to drive 
home the point that even the clever- 
est and most perfect circumstantial 
evidence cannot be relied upon, he 
“Take the case of any pencil 
sharpened by a woman; if you have 
witnesses, you will find she did it with 
a knife, but if you take simply the 
aspect of the pencil, you will say she 
did it with her teeth.” —MARY ALKUS 


EAYVICS TIVME JOUR ie 


Clover shook her head in despair. “We 
have to make it into a quiet sort of culty 
picnic. Lots of good talk—you know.” 

Oyster Island grew from a low, green line 
the water to a silhouette of palmettos q 
pines, punctuated here and there with 
bleached bones of dead cypress trees. To! 
put the Angel alongside the remains of 
broken-down dock and the Angel’s roarj 
died away to utter stillness. 

“Oh, it looks enchanted!’’ Candy cried, 





Les supposed to be,” Toby said offhan 
edly. ““Didn’t I tell you?” 

Bill leaped to the dock. ““Leave everythin 
girls. We'll unload it—by magic.” 

“Oh, no—we’ll all help,’ Mollie erj ¢ 
blithely, balancing on the gunwale with | 
vacuum bottle under one arm and a bask 
on the other. “Here I go,” she said gaily, 4 1 
jumped. i 

There was a moment when Fate—anj 
Mollie—hung in the balance; then Bill reached 
out, seized her by the elbow, hauled her t 
safety—and the vacuum bottle shot throu 2) 
the air, landed on the end of the dock with 
musical clash, rolled over, and came to res 
against a rock with a final—a terribly final- 
tinkling sound. | 

“That,” said Mollie flatly, “‘was the coffee,’ 
“Too bad.” Bill spoke with admirable re 
straint. “Better let me have the other one righ 
now.” y 

Gingerly, Candy picked up the big vacuun 
jug, handed it to clo 
ver, who handed it 1 ti 
Bill—or almost hand) 
ed it. Just before Bi 
touched it, the bi 
slid swiftly and qui 
through Clover’s fi 
gers, dropped into 
water with a sil 
splash, and vanished 

Nobody said any. 
thing for as much a 
eight seconds. 
Clover spoke. 

“That,” she said, 

a voice of death 
calm, “was our drink4 
ing water.” in 

“Ha!” Tiny cried) 
robustly. ““Thisismod-| 
jick! This means we} 
will have two more) 
troubles before we are O.K.” 

“It also means,” said Candy, “‘that we'll be} 
eight or ten hours without anything to drink.” 

Clover groaned. 

“Oh, not quite,”’ said Bill cheerfully. “There’s) 
a demijohn of water in the cabin. I put it in,} 
just in case. It might be a little warm, but ——” 

Clover said, “Bill, darling, I wouldn’t care 
if it were full of typhoid germs.” 

Toby urged every one to get started. “It’sa 
mile across the island. We have to get to the 
south shore.” 

They plodded along a sandy track for half 
an hour; and then, abruptly, the path emerged 
from under the tall trees and spread itself out 
among sand dunes. Ahead, the ocean was a 
strip of deep blue, lace-edged with surf, rolling 
lazily up a wide beach that stretched away for 
miles, empty, white as muslin. Sea gulls 
wheeled and mewed, and a family of pelicans 
winged past, in single file, low over the waves. 

Tiny shook his head in delighted awe. 
*‘Spocktockular! The Garden of Eton!” 

“Now,” said Toby, bustling happily, ““we’ve 
got a couple of hours before dark. The first 
thing is driftwood, for a fire. Then we can || 
swim. Then, when it’s full dark, we’ll have 
supper.” 

“And then,’ Clover said happily, “about || 
ten, when the moon comes up, we'll start on 
the turtle hunt! Come along, Tiny, you and I 
and Candy will start getting the wood ——” 

So it happened that Candy was eyewitness 
to the second manifestation of modjick. 

They had worked their way back to the edge 
of the dunes; just beyond, in the edge of the 
woods, lay two temptingly accessible logs. 
Clover plunged through the underbrush, with 
Tiny close behind her. Candy, her arms full of 
driftwood, glanced back toward the beach; 
she could just see the others 





It was Clover’s scream that jerked her round. 





>yver was half lying on the ground, her 
isted over her shoulder, an expression of 
















> ver screamed again. “Stop! Candy, don’t 
Tiny—go back! Don’t you see it? 
—Toby! Come quickly! It’s a copper- 
« Toby!” 

' was scrambling sidelong in a curious 
hen someone ran past them, soundless 
sand—Bill. Candy saw Bill grab Tiny’s 
er, thrusting him backward. Bill, with a 
rk in his hand . . . Bill, tense, poised, 
the fork like a spear 
n Toby pushed her aside. ‘‘Darling— 
appened? Did it hit you? Clover, tell 





all right.”” Clover clung, shaking, to 
broad shoulders. “It struck but I... 
uy balance as I bent over... and it... 
prt of . . . whistled past me. Oh, Toby !” 
»y held her close and said in a loud, an- 
nice, “You ought to know better than to 
0 woods like this—of all the idiotic —— 
You got him! Look out ” He ran. 
“re was a scramble in the underbrush; 
oranches crackling underfoot, a ghastly 
| of thumping 
tick—watch it 
dshswhat a devil!” 

iree feet if he’s an inch —— 








” 





” 


d then all four men crashed out on to the 
), Bill with the toasting fork held stiffly in 
of him; from it there hung the ugly dead 
4 of an enormous cinnamon-colored 
|, its head smashed flat. 
nanks, Bill,” said Toby quietly. 
ginner’s luck,” said Bill easily. ““Let it be 
jon to us all: Never go into the woods 
ut a toasting fork!” 
w did Clover ——”’ Adam began; and 
they were all talking at once. Candy 
to Tiny—and caught her breath in sud- 
orror. The beauties of Southern life! she 
ht. Why, oh, why did I ever think of a 
? 


usual, it was Toby who herded them 
0 the beach, started them gaily building 
arranging the food, spreading blankets. 
d convenient dunes, they changed to 
g suits. The sea was like warm milk; 


and as they stood about the fire in the deepen- 
ing twilight, Candy thought that voices were 
perhaps not so high, laughter not so sharply 
insistent. She drew a deep sigh of relaxation 
and relief; perhaps all would be well, after all. 
Something nipped her ankle; absently, she 
slapped at it—hard. 

Adam slapped his forearm. Tiny slapped his 
neck; and then both arms; then his legs. 

“Look at the size of those mosquitoes!”’ 
Toby said, and then with his customary brisk- 
ness: “Clover, get the insect stuff, will you?” 

Clover, about to slap her thigh, paused, her 
hand in mid-air, and stared at her husband. 
““I—we haven’t got any,” she croaked. 

“It’s all right,” Adam said comfortably. 
““Mollie got a bottle this morning—where is it, 
Moll?” 

“At home,” Mollie quavered, “ton the bu- 
reau.” 

There was a brief silence, broken only by 
the whishing of the waves on the sand and the 
sharp slap of hands on flesh. . . . Then Bill 
went over to the pile of sweaters, dug into it, 
and came back to the fire with a bottle which 
he handed to Tiny. *‘Put it all over you,” he di- 
rected briefly. 

““Ah—thonk you, thonk you—but’’—Tiny 
slapped wildly—‘‘ladies first, no?” 

“Well—no,” said Bill. ““This time, ladies 
are second.” 

Supper, even with lukewarm water as a bev- 
erage, was a great success. The fried chicken, 
the salad, the watermelon, the chocolate 
cake—courtesy of Bertha—all were perfect. 
Afterward, they sat in the rosy light of the fire 
with the darkness at their backs and listened 
to Toby’s stories of his Great-Aunt Miranda, 
invariably described by her family as being 
“too frail to waltz,’ who had managed, in her 
fragile fashion, to nail up a Yankee soldier in 
a rice tierce and have him driven away in a 
cart. Tiny then obliged with a description of 
his grandfather’s country house in Poland, 
where one of the family ghosts rode his horse 
up the front stairs. 

‘But only,” Tiny added fairly, “‘once a year, 
you understand?” 

“Just to keep the franchise,’ Adam sug- 
gested. 

“What day did he choose?” Clover asked 
breathlessly. 

“But today—ollways!”’ Tiny said in evident 
surprise. Then, looking around at the circle of 
their bewildered faces, “You do not gnaw 








HER VIEWS, SIZES AND PRICES OF VOGUE PATTERNS 
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Vogue Design No. 8678. 
Vogue Design No. 8681. 
Yogue Design No. 8679. 
| 8649. 
8609. 
Vogue Design No. 8668. 
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8649 


8609 


Suit; 12 to 40, 30 to 40. 75c. 

. One-piece dress; 12 to 20, 30 to 38. 60c. 
Coat; 12 to 20, 30 to 38. 75c. 
“Easy to Make” blouse; 12 to 20, 30 to 38. 50c. 
“Easy to Make” blouses; 12 to 20, 30 to 38. 50c. 
Skirt, 24 to 30 waist measure. 50c. 
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Distinctive...different...and 
so practical! Here is dining 
furniture that glamourizes 
your entire living-dining 
area, yet stays lovely and 
new looking. 


Available at better furniture and 
department stores throughout 
the country. 





Chairs in 
Nylo-Saran... 
five decorator 
colors. 


Send 10¢ for informative booklet — 
“Things to Know About Contemporary 
Furniture.” Address Dept. O 


VIRTUE BROS. MFG. CO. Los Angeles 45, California 


“ETERNAL VIGILANCE IS THE PRICE OF LIBERTY”...DEFEND THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES! 





Apply germ-arresting 
OIL-O-SOL at once. 
Helps control infec- 
tion, ease pain, speed 
healing. At your drug 
store — MOS$SO’S 


OIL-O-SOL 
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ANTI-SCRATCH FLEA POWDER 


KILLS Fiasco ticks 


Fungi and Bacteria 
ANOTHER COOPER PRODUCT 


BUNION TROUBLE? 


Get quick relief with new 


HALLUX—VALGUS 
Night Bandage 


Fastening device made of sensa- 
tional, elastic Rohadur material 
serves as lever to restore normal toe 
position. A splendid, snugly fitting 
appliance that helps where it hurts 
... Satisfaction guaranteed. 
$500 pair $9.00 


Send check or m.o. Specify shoe 
, left or right foot, man or woman; or visit 


OWE MINUTE 


of simple care in minor injuries 


CUTS-BURNS 


May avoid terrible infection 













E. W. TELTSCHER, Inc. Orthopedic Shoemakers. Dept. L 
20 West 47th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Make 75c on Every $1.25 Box— 
$60.00 Easy On 80 Boxes! 
Only Cardinal makes it so easy to earn! Full 
150% profit on ‘‘Imperial Gold’’. Exclusive Gift 
Wraps & Ribbons By-The-Yard, 30-Card $1 
Assortment, Personalized Christmas Cards at 
40 for $1.25 and up, 250 card assortments, 
stationery, gifts — many not available any- 
where else. Also famous Doehla line catalog, 

Extra Cash Bonus; Guarantee assures up to "7 

15c more profit per box. 1-FREE- qa -_ ry 

WITH-EVERY-3 Sample Offer. Send (© Guaranteed by 

coupon for Free Trial samples NOW! \ Good Housekeeping 
a a 
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Cardinal Craftsmen 
* 1400 State Av., Dept, 37-S, Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
Send money-making kit of 5 assortments on 
approval, FREE Personalized Samples, 
other FREE Offers. 
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SEND US YOUR OLD 
RUGS, CLOTHING, etc. 


... at Our Expense 


, No matter where you live, Write 
Today for new, FREE Olson Rug and 
Decorating Book in full colors and 81st 
Anniversary GIFT Offer. Learn how the 
valuable wool and material in discarded 
rugs, clothing, etc., are reclaimed like 
new, sterilized, shredded, pickered, bleached, 
merged, blended with choice new wools,. 
then redyed, respun into rug yarn, 
and woven in 3 Days into deep- 
textured, new, Reversible. . 


BROADLOOM RUGS 
... fine enough for any 
home. Double Wear. § 
(9x12 weighs 46 lbs., not && 
32.) Choice of 44 colors, 
patterns, any width, Seam- 
less up to 18 ft., any length. 

Solid Colors © Early American “ 
Two-tones Oriental Designs Floral “. <* 
Tweed Blends Embossed effects Ovals = “S_ 
FACTORY-to-You. Satisfaction guaran- ss % 
teed. Monthly Payments if you wish! we" 
Chicago, New York, San Francisco 


=—---— Mail Coupon or Postcard for 


| FREE RUG & DECORATING BOOK —\) 


IN COLORS—and GIFT OFFER 
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Bie ae and mothers 








have used ‘Q-tTips’... 
B 


More babies have been 
cared for by ‘Q-Tips’. .. 








...than all other cotton 





swabs combined ! 





Recommended by 
MARY MARGARET McBRIDE 
NBC Radio—Mon. and Tues. 


The box for you is blue! 


Look for this famous blue box. Only ‘Q-Tip Tips’ 
has the strip-off safety-seal, handy sliding tray. 


Beauty note for mother. To work wonders 
with your make-up, apply with ‘Q-Tips’! 


IT’S A BEAUTY OPERATOR, TOO! 





Keep ‘Q-Tips’ on your dressing 
table to blend on make-up, erase 
smudges, touch up hair the easy 


way. It’s a marvelous manicur- 
ing and grooming aid. 


0 available in Canada e Q-Tips® 
, Long Island City, N. Y. 


Made by Q-Tips Inc 












what is today? Is Midsummer Eve! Is most 
bewitched night, when anything hoppens!” 

“Well, it’s a relief to know there’s a cause,’ 
Bill said in an undertone to Toby. 

The moon rose red gold out of a steely sea; 
its light cut the palm trees into black silhou- 
ettes against the velvety sky, and bathed the 
beach in pale brilliance. 

Toby got. to his feet. ““Two groups,” he or- 
dered. “‘One intrepid little band goes north 
with a flashlight; one goes south, also with 
flashlight; and somebody stays here to watch 
the fire and relay signals—with flashlight.” 

Bill offered to relay all signals, while Toby, 
Adam and Mollie started north. Clover, 
Candy and Tiny set off southward. 

Before they parted, Toby gave them a final 
briefing: ‘“‘Watch for marks that look as 
though a tractor had gone past—V-shaped 
cuts in the sand. That’s the turtle’s flipper 
marks. As soon as you see them, wigwag your 
flash three times. Bill will send the signal on to 
the other group, and we’ll come arunning. All 
set? Let’s go—and good hunting!” 

They went, barefoot, at a fast pace along 
the hard, wet sand; when Candy looked back, 
the white shirts of the northbound trio were 
already melting into the distant darkness, and 
Bill’s figure was black and small against the 
light from the fire. 

Half an hour later they slowed and stopped. 
There was sudden, extraordinary silence .. . 
the harsh whisper of the palms in the little 
breeze .. . the splash and hiss of the waves on 
the wet sand, below them. . . nothing else, no 
sound at all. Suddenly the island seemed to be 
waiting, holding itself back: enormous and 
inimical, secret and strange. 

Candy said uncertainly, “I don’t think this 
place likes us.” 

“But of course it does not,” Tiny agreed 
heartily. ‘People it hates on Midsummer Eve! 
On Midsummer Eve—in Poland—we are 
cowtious—varry cowtious.”” 

Clover said abruptly, ‘“‘Look!” and pointed. 
A hundred yards ahead, a sand bar reached a 
long finger out into the ocean, on its ridge an 
occasional wind-stunted palmetto outlined in 
the moonlight. “There,” said Clover, “is the 

perfect place for sea turtles!” 

They walked more slowly down the wet 
sand, packed into hard ridges by the receding 
tide; they waded a tiny, outgoing stream and 
climbed the steeply sloping beach on the other 
side. It was a longer walk—and a more diffi- 
cult one—to the end of the bar than it had ap- 
peared from Oyster Island. But at the end they 
were rewarded: once again Clover cried out 
sharply, and excitement closed Candy’s 
throat. On the far side of the sand bar, some- 
thing was crawling slowly, steadily, out of the 
water: something black and shining and far 
larger than she had somehow imagined. 

“It’s a turtle!’ Clover breathed. ““Come 
on!” 


> 


iS ran. The turtle lumbered along, ob- 
livious; she was nearly five feet long, her tiny, 
wizened head looking elderly and pathetic as 
her flippers struggled through the sand. 

‘The others!’’ Candy said. ““We must signal 
the others!” I 

“T go!” Tiny cried, but Clover refused to al- 
low him to leave. 

“You and Candy stay—you’ve never seen it 
before—and Ill go. Let me have the flashlight, 
Tiny—it won’t take me five minutes.” 

But it was more than five minutes. By the 
time Clover came back, the turtle had chosen 
a dune, had dug herself an unbelievably deep 
hole with her front flippers and had settled 
down to lay her eggs. 

Moonlight glinted on the great tears that 
rolled continually down her plain, fretful face. 

Tiny groaned. ‘“‘Clover—she wips! She is 
painful, the poor thing!” 

Clover laughed. “‘She’s not weeping, Tiny— 
at least not because of the eggs. It’s because of 
all that sand she flipped into her own eyes ——”’ 

“Oh, I wish the others could see her!” 
Candy cried. “Are they coming, Clover?” 

“Well, [signaled and signaled, but I couldn’t 
see any answer from Bill. Of course we’ve 
come a pretty long way ——”’ 

Maybe,” said Tiny hopefully, “‘they find 
their own turtle, yes?” 

“And I think,’”’ Clover added vaguely, ‘‘that 


| the tide has turned. That little canal between 





us and the island seemed to me a bit wider. 
But maybe not.” 

The turtle left her nest at last and trundled 
heavily back into the sea. They watched her 
swimming wearily away; then Clover scooped 
off the layer of camouflaging sand and stole 
the top six eggs. 

“She’s laid about two hundred—that’s a 
big-enough family for anyone,” she said. 

“They look exactly like Ping-pong balls,” 
Candy said, fascinated. 

They plowed back along the sand bar. 

“They never do boil absolutely hard,” 
Clover was saying, ‘‘and I must admit they do 
taste a bit ———”’ She halted. The two others 
stopped and looked back at her questioningly ; 
she was staring straight ahead. ‘I haven’t got 
my glasses on,” she said weakly. ““Candy—is 
that water between us and Oyster Island?” 

Candy turned.““Well—yes,” she said slowly. 
“Yes, it does seem to be. The tide ——”’ 

“Do not alarm!” said Tiny. “We wadle 
over—we can wadle back!”’ 





BEACH PLUMS 


By ELIZABETH McFARLAND 


We went to gather beach plums 
while the moon rose 
Tremulous, large, impatient 
from the sea, 
Turning our pails to canisters of 
silver, 
Making a fable of the fruit- 
thick tree. 


The sea in glimmering cowl 
paced back and forth 
Chanting a watery ““Anguish!”’ 
or “‘Rejoice!”’ 
We had come to gather purple 
plums by moonlight 


And we made our choice. 


Sand holds the warmth of sun 
when day is over; 
Rabbit grass leans to the path 
the wind went through. 
When we left there was 
moonlight paling over the 
water 
And in our buckets a plum or 
two. 





“Yes,” said Clover. ““Only—can we?’ 

The tide was a millrace. The sand bar had 
turned into another island—small but very, 
very separate. 

“You stay here,’’ Clover ordered. “I’m going 
across. Ill get help.” She dashed into the water, 
the flashlight held aloft, looking rather like the 
Statue of Liberty in pedal pushers. ““No—no, 
Clover! Is not safe!’ Tiny shouted, but Clover 
waded steadily on, holding the light above her 
head. Then with only her head and arm out of 
water, they heard her quick cry—and the beam 
of the flashlight vanished. 

Candy ran down to the water’s edge. There 
were two dark heads bobbing—then one, then 
two again, as Tiny pulled a dripping, gasping 
Clover up the sand. 

‘We can’t . . . make it across,’ Clover 
gasped. “All my fault—stupid!”’ She coughed. 
“T lost the flashlight..Oh, blast!” 

“It’s all right, darling.’” Candy sat down 
and put one arm around her. “‘They’ll find us 
when it’s daylight.” 

“And not up till,” Tiny added cheerfully. 
He sat down cozily at Clover’s other side. 
“Let us face the matter of fact. Let us bite the 
bush. Let us not go round Red Riding Hood’s 
barn. In one hour maybe it will be dark like 
looking for a Negro in a haystack. The moon 
is about to sit.” 

“Oh dear. Oh dear!”’ Clover moaned. 

“So,” said Tiny cordially. ““We are now 
absolutely enchanting, yes? Block modjick! 

























































LADIES' HOME Joy 


We are marined on two desert islands, 
are sheepwrecks!”’ 

Clover began to giggle helplessly, “ 
talk!” she gasped, and collapsed on thes 


The harbor water lay as smooth as a 
rose and mauve, in the early sunlight ; 
Angel, with a last, long, croupy ra 
alongside the Yacht Club dock. Bill 
and stood above them, running one | 
through his spiky, black hair. 

“What a crew!” he grinned. 

Candy blinked, stretched and stared s s 
around at her companions. 


ies looking rather like the dissolute 
lishman in a South Seas film, was ¢ 
chicken leg. Adam was in the act of 
his last cigarette—a battered thing witha 
like a stovepipe, which he had been ch 
for the past hour. Mollie’s hair st 
around her head like Medusa’s. Clover] 
the starboard seat, deeply and sweetly as 
her feet caked with damp sand, her curly 
tousled and her face vaguely dirty; | 
perched on her chest, triumphantly tied U 
a red bandanna, were the six turtle eggs, 

Tiny clambered down off the bow. 0; i 
attractive, rough-hewn face was a broad } 

Candy spoke before she could stop 
“Oh, Tiny, what a time we’ve given yo 
we did want you to stay in Queenstown| 
manently.”’ 

Tiny looked down at her, his bushy b} 
eyebrows raised in surprise. ““Stay here 
so I do, Candy! I didn’t tell you? Oh, yes) 
uncle’s wool-processing plant—he puts m 
the charge, you gnaw? Two—three days 4 
am finding the location. I have paid of oF 
even. On Monday, I go to you, Toby4 
sign documents, no?” r 

Slowly, Toby’s fingers opened; with 
the chicken leg fell into the harbor. “No,” 
Toby. “Er—yes!”" 

“You mean’”’—Candy stared at Tiny— 
mean you /ike Queenstown?” | 
“I off Quinnstown,” Tiny roared. ( 
stirred a little. “This is men’s country! ] 
weemen must be protected. This I like. Ex 
ment—wild oysters—snakes—onnim 
ing out of the sea! Never shall I fo 
moment when I think that in Sout t 
comes up like thonder . . . and this t 
noise is Bill—in boat! Rescue! Sheep a 

Clover sat up suddenly. “Where? 
croaked. ‘How many?” ai 

Toby helped her tenderly to the dock. 
in the car, darling, and go back to slee 
said. “Everything’s all right.” 

Bill and Adam climbed into the front 
of the other car. Candy and Mollie cray 
into the back. Bill found a package of ¢ 
rettes in the glove compartment; he and / ‘ 
each lit one greedily. 

“Darling,” Candy said reverently, ” 
were wonderful! I’m proud to be your W 

“Well, good,” Bill said calmly, and a 
“But, thank goodness, you ladies didn’t f 
necessary to get strategic. If this is a samp} 
what happens when you do something 
for fun 

Candy and Mollie looked steadily at 
backs of their husbands’ heads. Candy | 
gently, “Bill, will you do something n 
Don’t ever tell Clover that Tiny had alré 
settled on Queenstown, will you?” 

Bill started the engine. ‘‘All right—not 
I'd have thought of it again, anyway. Let’s 
some breakfast.” 

As they drove up the road from the d 
Candy said, under her breath, “And I sup} 
that’s devious.” 

Mollie tossed her dark curls. “‘Not dev 
at all,’ she muttered. “It’s a perfectly | 
straightforward way of sparing her feelin 
I wonder if he’ll buy a house or just stay © 
the hotel?” She and Candy exchanged gla 

Candy leaned forward. ‘‘Darling, what 
the name of that awfully pretty girl in 
office—the bright one you're training 
something?” 

‘‘Alston,”’ said Bill. ““Why?” 

“Oh, no reason,” Candy said vaguely 
just thought I’d like to see her again.” 

“Tell her,” said Mollie sleepily, “no' 
straighten out his English.” 
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Yes, Ann Blyth uses Lustre-Creme 
Shampoo. It’s the favorite beauty 
shampoo of 4 out of 5 top Hollywood 
movie stars! 


It never dries your hair! Lustre-Creme 
Shampoo is blessed with lanolin . . . foams 
into instant, rich lather, even in 

hardest water ... leaves hair wonderfully 
easy to manage. 


It beautifies! For star-bright, satin-soft, 
fragrantly clean hair—without special 





after-rinses—choose the shampoo of 
America’s most glamorous women. Use 
the favorite of Hollywood movie 


stars—Lustre-Creme Shampoo. 


i 


Alun Cibjeh 


eostaringin THE KING'S THIEF 


An M-G-M Production. 


In CinemaScope. In Color. 












This Dad knows 
brushing after meals is best, 
but it’s not always possible. 












If you, like most busy people, just can’t 
brush after every meal, change to new Gleem. 
One Gleem brushing destroys up to 90% 
of bacteria (major cause of tooth decay 
and mouth odor). Only Gleem has 
GL-70 to fight decay . . . helps stop 


decay action with each brushing! 


Kids love Gleem’s taste. That's proved 
by flavor tests. So it’s easy to get young- 


Mouth odor stopped all day for most sters to use Gleem regularly. And regular s 

people wi Gleem brushing. Scien- after-meal brushing is a proven way for my Proc ae VWalhits 
ific tests prove jus shing with Gleem children to reduce tooth decay. So get 

before breakt ll- protection Gleem for your family—it’s the fastest- 

against most unpleasant mouth odor. growing toothpaste in the U. S.! 
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| is always a pleasure to begin read- 
hg a new serial; then you have some- 
ning to look forward to in the months 
ead—good reading—tucked away 
pa among other pleasant 
expectations in the 
back of the mind. To 
find out what will 
happen next may be 
the least of reasons 
for living, but it is a 
very good reason for 
reading a novel. ALEC 
= WauaGun’s Island in the 
Waugh Sun, beginning on 
page 58, was con- 
eived, in his words, as “‘a novel in 
hich a single thread of dramatic nar- 
ative holds together the ambitions, 
palousies, hopes, fears, ideals and in- 
ibitions of colonial administrators, 
ne feudal landowners, the educated 
olofed lawyers, the slightly colored 
ers with chips on their shoulders, 
ambitious but parochial politi- 
s, the daughters of white planters 
can find no suitable mates of 
- own class and color, the ig- 
nt, good-natured, easily inflamed 
stariat—all the varied types who 
ce their separate contributions to 
rmoil under that hot sun of con- 
porary West Indian life.’’ Alec 
ugh was born in England, at- 
ed Sherborne School and Sand- 
st, the royal military college, leay- 
school at the age of seventeen to 
the army. He is married and has 

e children. 


irl’s Best Friend is—guess who? 
e page 60.) ELEANOR SMITH reports 
she is eight years out 
of the University of 
Michigan (journalism, 
B. A., 1946) and seven 
years married. “We 
have an adopted baby 
daughter named Chris- 
tiane who likes men 
(older men—those al- 
ready walking) and a 
mink-tinted dachs- 
hund named Nietzsche 
who eats socks. We are 
building a new house in Plainfield, 
New Jersey—our tenth move in seven 
years. New house, new baby and a 
first published story all in one year!” 


Jleanor Smith 


A boy’s best pal is—well, not his 
father, according to the BENTZ 
PLAGEMANN story, Not as a Pal, page 
62. But, then, a ten-year-old nick- 
named Goggle has high, extremely 
peculiar standards. The 
author says no writing 
he has ever done has 
given him as much 
pleasure and satisfac- 
tion as the Goggle 
stories. A novel which 
grew out of them, 
called Boy Into Man, 





om Goggle, was published 
ntz Plagemann by McGraw-Hill this 

month and there will 
be a play too. “Other than that, I en- 
joy living quietly in a small commu- 
nity in the country, where I serve on 
local church and library committees 
and work in my garden.” 
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Try my new easy-make recipe for 


picy 


Raisin Pie 


with a touch of 
lemon in the crust 
says Marie Gifford, 


Armour Home Economist 
and famous pastry authority 





You’ll enjoy making my new and very 
special raisin pie—for you can count 
on it to make a tremendous hit, espe- 
cially with the men. 





To get a flakier, more tender crust, 
use Armour Star New-Type Lard. 
This modern New-Type Lard makes 
better-tasting, flakier crust than ex- 
pensive shortenings. It blends 
quickly, more easily. And Armour 
Star Lard is digestible as butter... 
keeps without refrigeration. 


To Make the Spicy Raisin Filling: 
Boil 2 cups raisins in 2 cups water 
for 5 minutes. Mix together 4% cup 
well-packed brown sugar, 1 Tbsp. 
cornstarch, 44 tsp. cinnamon, 4 tsp. 
salt and add to raisins. Simmer and 
stir over low heat until clear. Add 2 
Tbsp. butter, then cool. 


To make the fluky lemon crust: 
Sift together 2 cups unsifted all- 
purpose flour, 1 tsp. salt, 2 Tbsp. 
sugar. Stir in 1 Tbsp. grated lemon 
rind. Then cut in % cup Armour 
Star Lard until mixture resembles 
coarse meal. 


Combine 2 Tbsp. lemon juice with 
2 Tbsp. water and sprinkle over mix- 
ture. Press dough with knife until 
it holds together. Divide into two 
balls. Roll one out to 4%” thickness 
and fit into pie pan. 


Pour in cooled filling. Roll out 
and fit top crust. Trim and crimp 
edges. Cut steam gashes in top crust. 
Protect edges with strip of aluminum 
foil while baking. Bake in 425° F. 
oven for 25 minutes. 


FREE! NEW PIE BOOKLET 
32 new pie recipes and suc- 
cess hints. Write to Marie 
Gifford, Dept. 158, Box 2053, 
Armour and Company, Chi- 
cago. A carton top will be 
appreciated. 


rmour Star 


The Modern New-Type Lard 


ar That Makes Flakier Crusts 
You know it’s good! 


The Armour Star label is gne of 
the world's great guarantees! 
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“You hear a bigger whoosh 


“You. smell a fresher aroma 


You taste an extna richness 





Why? Because Chase & Sanborn “Dome 
Top” Coffee is fresher than any other lead- 
ing brand. It’s the only one that’s pressure 
packed. And pressure packing preserves 
coffee freshness and flavor better than 
vacuum cans or bags. 

Chase & Sanborn Coffees are served by 
more fine hotels and restaurants through- 
out America than any other brand. 








Chase & 
Sanborn 


THE COFFEE THAT 
TELLS YOU IT’S FRESHER! 


Now! Chase & Sanborn’s Delicious Flavor— 
yours in the NEW FULL-BODIED INSTANT 


First instant coffee so full-bodied it makes 
truly satisfying breakfast coffee! 
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Working Mothers 


York, Pennsylvania 

Dear Editors: 1 am sick of hearing 
working mothers referred to as outcasts 
of society. I live in a small community 
where most mothers are at home all day, 
but many are so busy cleaning house 
that they have no time for their children. 
Still they criticize me! 

When my child was four, I went to 
work in an office, and she went to 
nursery school. She had others to play 
with, got proper attention and preschool 
training. In the evening, I was as de- 
lighted to see her as she was to see me. 

We could have stayed in the city ina 
crowded apartment, but I went to work 
so that my child could sleep in her own 
room, have a nice yard, and ask her 
friends in to make all the noise they wish. 
My husband wasn't born with a silver 
spoon in his mouth; we've had to make 
our way the hard way. 

When T look at my little girl and see 
how confident and happy she is, and 
when she says, “You're the best mommy 
of all,”” I am ready to tell you there are 
some things you don’t know about work- 
ing mothers. Very truly yours, 

One of the Persecuted 
Working Mothers 


Why Do 
Men Get Married? 


Trenton, New Jersey 

Dear Editors: 1 fail to find humor in a 
man thinking he’s doing a woman a favor 
because he works to support her and 
their children. Why does a man get mar- 
ried? So that he can advise all his single 
friends not to? 

Instead of articles about ‘‘How to bea 
Good Wite’’ or ‘‘How to Keep Your 
Husband Happy,” let’s have something 
for the husbands. Perhaps men are al- 
ways feeling sorry for themselves be- 
cause too much emphasis is placed upon 
what a woman should do! 

Yours sincerely, 
MRS. MARTIN FAGEN 


Wonderful Experience 


Larchmont, New York 

Dear Editors: Eighteen years ago, 
when I was expecting my first child, I 
read an article about breast-feeding 
babies, a “‘you, too, can do it” sort of 
thing. My doctor was indifferent, but I 
decided to try. 

Eleven babies later, I’m still doing it! 
It’s a wonderful experience—and as you 
can see, my breast-fed babies are grow- 
ing up to be fine, healthy children. 

Sincerely, 
MRS. WILLIAM A. LEARY 


Breast-fed babies. 


Unfair to Nehru 


New Delhi, I; 

Dear Editors: Mrs. Krishna Huth 
ing’s article about her brother (Jan 
JOURNAL) has incurred a good dea 
criticism here. Mr. M. O. Mathai 
cial Assistant to the Prime Min 
feels that numerous statements are 
correct or grossly unfair. 

As minor examples: Mrs. Hu 
tells a fanciful tale to explain the 
Minister’s fondness for roses. Ne 
loves flowers, an/ the rose is beautify 
India—but no romantic invention 
needed. Nor is it true that the | 
Kamala Devi, Nehru’s wife, was b: 
to Allahabad and trained for m 
by a governess. Least important (/ 
most curious), although his sisi 
Nehru is fond of puddings and ca 
does not like either! i 

Mrs. Hutheesing claims that the 
Minister has been “‘coarsened” by 
that he is now cut off from his 
Actually, Mr. Mathai says, Neh 
has grown gentler with time- 
spends so much time on personal 
views that he must work late at 
state papers. 

The imputation of ‘dictatorship 
Mathai rejects with vigor. Nehn 
peal to the people of India is 
that he could have establisheda 
ship, but nothing is more rem 
his nature or philosophy. He wat 
nomic progress for India witho 
stroying individual freedom or ot 
man values. 

No one, in the past ten yea 
known Nehru better than Mr. M 

Yours sincerely 
VINCENT §S 


‘Operation Warmth’ 


Asbury Park, New 
To the Editors: This past 
Korea was one of the coldest in 
years. Over 300,000 Korean chil 
were still without adequate cloth 
Many roamed the streets barefoot; aj 
fortunate ones trudged along with § 
little feet wrapped in rags. Their he 
and ears were exposed because they} 
no head coverings of any sort. V 
night came they slept on bare floors 
The survival of these destitute 
lies in the hands of American wo 
through their generosity and desir) 
help. It is to you that they turn in t 
hour of need. You can keep a | 
Korean warm by knitting or croche 
a sweater, a pair of socks, a cap 0 
afghan. The garments can be made f 
any of your favorite patterns in any) 
you wish. If you stripe the garm 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 
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It’s not always possible to brush after meals, 
even though it’s best! So start your day with... 





JUST ONE BRUSHING destroys decay- and odor-causing bacteria! 


If you’re too busy to brush after every meal, use Gleem. One Gleem brushing 
destroys up to 90% of bacteria (major cause of decay) . . . protects most people 
against mouth odor a// day. And Gleem’s flavor is so wonderful even youngsters 


like to use it regularly! That’s a sure way to help them reduce decay! 





ap Mouth odor stopped all day for most people with ove Gleem 

brushing. Scientific tests prove just brushing with Gleem be- 
ee fore breakfast gives all-day protection against most unpleasant 
mouth odor. So start your day with Gleem. 





1. BATHROOM PAIR of bowl brush (top) 
and tub brush keeps porcelain surfaces spar- 
kling-clean. Firm ““Tynex’’ nylon bristles 
won’t absorb odors, outwear other bristles. 





os WITHSTAND BOILING WATER! ““Tynex’’ 
bristles can be sterilized. Even after repeated 


boilings, ““Tynex’’ remains unharmed, while 


ordinary bristles are ruined. 


‘Tynex’”’ is the re 


Look for brushes 


with stay -lively bristles of 


DuPont > Wi © nylon 


Belter Things for Better Living... 


Stay -lively bristles 
of DuPont + yREK nylon 


do so many jobs so well 


vistered trade-mark 
for Du Pont nylon bristles 


\\ 


\ 
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<—. YOUR TRAVELING VALET—this clothes 
brush is trip size, to keep your things lint- 
nylon 


free wherever you go. Its ‘“Tynex” 
bristles stay lively, like new for years. 





4 « CLEANING UP IS FUN—even for children 
—with this palm brush you hold like a cake 
of soap. You'll find “‘ 
sonal brushes make grooming a delight! 


Tynex”’ 
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2 Guaranteed by ” 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 
from odds and ends of wool, you will be 
fashioning it very closely to the native 
Korean dress. Since spiral socks are 
heelless, they will fit any size foot. 

Last winter, Mrs. Ellis O. Briggs, 
whose husband was then the U. S. Am- 
bassador to Korea, gave the first ship- 
ment of wool socks to the director of the 
Y.M.C.A. in Seoul. With tears in his eyes 
he exclaimed, “‘They’re really new! 
These are the first wool socks we have 
seen in years. Thank God for the gen- 
erosity of our American friends.” 

Send completed garments to: 

Mrs. William S. B. Lacey 

c/o The American Embassy 

APO #301 

c/o PM, San Francisco, Calif. 
or 

Korean Relief Headquarters, 

Eighth U.S. Army and 

Far East Command 

APO #343 

c/o PM, San Francisco, Calif. 

Sincerely, 
ROSE SNEIDER 


& The Sneiders, now conducting their 
fourth relief project for Korea, recently 
received a citation from President Syng- 
man Rhee. Over 40,000 JoURNAL read- 
ers respondc 





Magic in Numbers 





Poet-mathematician. 


New York City 
In Our Mailbag: 
I am your friend. 
I will always be your friend, 
Like numbers. 
Not like the alphabet; 
Like numbers, without end. 
JOHN JOSEPH KAPLAN 


b> Master Kaplan, age 442, has now 
undertaken to count to a million—you 
know, one, zero, zero, zero, zero, zero, 
zero.—ED. 


‘‘Guilt by Association’”’ 


Martha's Vineyard, Massachusetts 
Dear Mr. Gould: In They Let Us Talk 
to the Russians (June JOURNAL), two 
young students discussed the reading of 
current American books in Russia. My 
name was mentioned, and one student 
commented, “It was only yesterday that 
I found out [who Mitchell Wilson is]. He 
wrote a book called Live with Lightning. 
And they think he’s a great American 
author.’ Then, immediately following, 
was the question, “But they do not read 
any books in which America is shown in 
a favorable light?’’ The answer: “No.” 
I think that particular No is some- 
what sweeping, and since the book was 
unknown to the authors of the piece, 
perhaps these vital statistics are in order: 
Live with Lightning, published by 
Little, Brown & Co. in 1949, was a 
Literary Guild selection, appeared on 
several best-seller lists, and altogether 
sold about a million copies in this coun- 
try alone. Our critics praised the book in 
a most gratifying manner, and instead 
of complaining about my presentation 
of America, congratulated me on having 
given a picture of an Amcrican scientist 
of whom we could all be proud. 
I should like to make it clear that no 
adverse criticism of my work will be 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 
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ADHESIVE VENEER — 
newest Marvalon 
miracle decorative 
material. Colors and 
patterns can be 
matched in Marva- 
lon Shelf and 
Drawer Lining for 
complementary 
decorating. Adhe. 
sive Veneer is easier 
to apply — no over- 
lapping. Just re. 
move the paper 
backing. Sticks to 
any flat surface 
from table tops to 
wastebaskets. 


SHELF LINING. 
Made of vinyl-plas- 
tic and latex like all 
Marvalon products. 
Defies wear and 
tear. Wipes clean 
with a damp cloth. 
Comes in 14-inch 
widths — attractive 
scalloped edge. 








DRAWER LINING. 
Convenient 20-inch 
width designed espe- 
cially for drawers. 
Straight -edged to 
fitcorners perfectly. 
Use all 3 Marvalon 
products. Give your 
home a new, fresh, 
colorful look. 


& 
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» all-time-best Spry Cookbook is just off the press and it’s yours 
with any Spry label. Now under one cover you can have a// the 
3, popular and successful Spry recipes, old and new, for making 
jderful treats for all your family and friends. There are over 50 
“rent, easy-to-follow recipes for flaky pies, for whipping up home- 
2 cakes, for preparing crisp, golden fried foods. Fairly bursting its 
rs with marvelous things to eat, this is a cookbook you'll use 
ys! And it’s just one of two Anniversary gifts you get... 

| 


YS 
SOQ) 


Coupon worth 25¢ 





| 









ith your Spry Anniversary Cookbook you also get another FREE 
versary gift from Spry—this valuable coupon worth 25¢ toward 
next purchase of a 3 lb. can of HOMOGENIZED Spry, the pure 
getable shortening that makes just about everything you cook 
better. Just send one Spry label and get both the Cookbook and 
5¢ Coupon FREE. Supplies are limited—first come, first served! 















Spry's New Red and White Anniversary Label 


It’s the same wonderful Spry you’ve always used to bake and fry— 
but in this gay new label. You'll spot it on your grocer’s shelves 
the minute it appears! This cheerful new red and white Spry. label 
fits perfectly into even the most modern kitchen—just as pure 
Homogenized Spry fits perfectly into your everyday cooking habits! 


“Be sure you get your two 
free SPRY Anniversary gifts!” 


Mail this coupon NOW with any Spry label 


Pe BREST eee APL ERTS ae ee Ee ae a 


w 2 ye 
iia a 
, Spry Anniversary Gifts 
Post Office Box 1571, New York 46, N.Y. 


Enclosed is one Spry label. Please send me the new Spry Anniver- 
sary Cookbook and Coupon worth 25¢ on my next 3 Ib. can of Spry. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY, ZONE, STATE = =e, es a $e at 
Offer expires November 30, 1955. Limit, one offer to a family. 


~N 











/ More effective than creams! . 


Easier to apply than sprays! * 


This is BAN—the new lotion deodorant that rolls on 
with a revolving marble built into the bottle top. 
BAN automatically applies just the right amount of 
pleasing lotion to check perspiration moisture... . 
stop odor for a full 24 hours. Get new BAN today 
—98¢ wherever fine toiletries are sold. 






e no drip—no waste—no messy fingers 
e safe for normal skin 

e protects round the clock 

e keeps underarms dry for hours 






e can be applied even after shaving 
e won't stain clothes 












Deodorant ) —all rolled into one 
\nti-perspirant 


SX Pleasing lotion \ hats ban 


ther Fine Product of Bristol-Myers, 
Makers of Bufferin and Ipana 


recent survey against the leading cream and spray deodorants, 7 out of 10 prefer BAN. 








CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6 
challenged by me. Any critic has his 
right to his opinion of any book he has 
read, and I would certainly fight to de- 
fend my right to criticize whatever I 
read. However, I do object to a charac- 
terization of my work by people who 
have not read it and who have made a 
judgment simply on the basis of where 
they found the book. This is a form of 
“guilt by association”’ which I know you 
and your magazine are violently op- 
posed to. I hope you will continue to be 
opposed to it in the case of Live with 
Lightning. Sincerely yours, 

MITCHELL WILSON 


> Critics called Live with Lightning 
“A mature novel... rich with truths 
about mankind . . . absorbing, elo- 
quent... . one of the significant books of 
our time.” —ED. 


Watchbird Watchers 


Dallas, Texas 

Dear Sirs: After several hectic Cub 
Scout meetings as den mother, I remem- 
bered Munro Leaf's watchbird pictures. 
We pasted the most appropriate ones on 
an old window shade as our ‘‘Watchbird 
Chart,’’ and later the boys made clay 








COORLER FAK 5 


Cub Mascot. 


models for their rooms. Our blue den 
flag also proudly displays a yellow watch- 
bird, wearing a magic helmet with five 
powerful antennae. If any cf the Cub- 
bing laws are broken, our mascot picks 
up the signal and is very unhappy! 

As we come to the end of three years 
of Cub Scouting, we think we owe much 
of our success to the Watchbird. Thank 
you for bringing him to us. 

Sincerely, 
MRS. R. E. STARNES 


Living in Silence 
St. Clairesville, Ohio 

Dear Editors: | am deaf. I can no 
longer hear the laughter of my children, 
or endearing words from my husband; 
and although I wear the best hearing aid 
available, I can hear at best a jumble of 
sounds. When I shop I always choose a 
store where merchandise is plainly 
marked. But too many times I have been 
asked a question which I could not under- 
stand, even after the second repetition, 
and have watched the clerk roll her eyes 
in exasperation. I can almost hear her 
comment ‘“‘Here’s another one of those 
crackpots.”’ 

A blind person’s infirmity is almost al- 
ways noticeable, but deafness is not. So 
this is a plea for tolerance—for the many 
others like myself who must “‘live in 
silence.” Please be kind: Sincerely, 

M. K. 


How to Lose Friends and 
Discourage Customers 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Dear Editors: Last year it took me a 
whole month in the hottest weather to 
get an air conditioner installed. Then, I 
found it wouldn’t run on the electric 
service we had in the house. I had to get 
a contractor and it cost almost as much to 
wire the place as to buy the equipment! 
When I went back to the store, they 
didn’t give me any help. The sales peo- 
ple failed because they led me to believe 
I could plug it in and have cooled air at 
once. They should have told me about 
all the requirements. When I made the 
purchase, shouldn’t these facts have been 
told before the sale was finished ? 
Sincerely, 
MRS. FRANK LLOYD 











FRENCH SECRET 


Dips and skips your waist, leaves your 





middle free and easy, slims hips firmly 
Black or white nylon power net $8.95") 
Panty $10*. French Secret bra molds 


high look via foam rubber inlay in under- 





cups. Low cut in orlon satin $5. 


for name of a nearby Olga 
store call Western Union by number 
and ask for Operator 25 


Iga 


CORSETRY 





2202 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 


For booklet, ‘Olga tells you how to beautify 
your figure’ write Dept. J-9 — “pat. app. for. 
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OCTORS P ROVE A ONE~=MINUTE MASSAGE WITH 
PALMOLIVE SOAP CAN GIVE YOU A 
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GETS HIDDEN DIRT THAT ORDINARY CLEANSING METHODS MiSs! 






I 


Dirt left on face 
after ordinary cleansing! 


Rub your face hard with a 
cotton pad after ordinary casual 
cleansing with any soap or cold 
cream. You'll see that you 

didn't remove deep-down dirt and 
make-up. “Ordinary-clean”’ is just 
superficially clean! 


Ze 


Beautifully clean after 
60-second Palmolive facial! 


Rub your face the same way 
after 60-second massage with 
Palmolive. Pad is still snowy- 
white! “Palmolive-clean”’ is 
deep-down clean. Your skin is free 
of clinging dirt that casual 
cleansing misses. 













a Siop Tha Mild, CAN WORK SO THOROUGHLY 


YET SO GENTLY! PALMOLIVE BEAUTY CARE CLEANS CLEANER, 
CLEANS DEEPER, WITHOUT IRRITATION! 


No matter what your age or type of skin, doctors have proved that Palmolive beauty 
care can give you a cleaner, fresher complexion the very first time you use it! That’s 
because Palmolive care removes hidden, clinging dirt that casual methods miss. 


Massage with Palmolive’s gentle lather for 60 seconds, morning and night. Rinse, 
pat dry. But remember . . . only a truly mild soap can cleanse thoroughly without 
leaving your face uncomfortable. That’s why Palmolive’s mildness is so important 
to you. It lets you massage a full minute without irritation. 


A Clean Skin is a Lovely Skin 


Just one Palmolive facial makes an immediate difference. And, day by day, your 
skin will be softer to the touch, clearer and prettier. Palmolive care, you see, is 
removing hidden dirt that accentuates lines, pores and tiny blemishes. Your skin 
becomes deep-down clean . . . ‘‘Palmolive-clean”’! And the natural loveliness of your 
complexion can show through at last! 

Try mild Palmolive Soap today. In 60 seconds, you'll be on your way to complexion 
beauty. Remember, the dirt you can’t see keeps your complexion from being beautiful! 


DOCTORS PROVE PALMOLIVE’S BEAUTY RESULTS 
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Here’s why TIDE belongs in your precious automatic! 


The makers of Kenmore—in fact, the makers 

of 25 automatics—recommend TIDE. Their machines 

are designed for normal sudsing products like TIDE. 

And Tide is made to give the best possible performance ...and the cleanest possible 
washes in them. In these automatics, nothing else will wash as clean as Tide, yet 
is so mild... no washday soap, no other detergent known, including the sudsless 
products. In fact... 


TiDE—with its full-action suds— washes 

cleaner than any leading sudsless product! 

If you own one of these fine top-loading automatics, don’t think you need use a 
costly sudsless product. Tide will get your clothes cleaner than any leading sudsless 
product... and at half the cost. Easy to see why Tide—with its full-action suds —is 
used in more automatic washers than any other washday product sold! Use Tide in 
your automatic. 


In these automatics, no other washday product known— 


TIDE - yet is so mild! 
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fo Tide cAME IN IT! 


RECOMMEND Tide! 
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This wonderful new Sears Kenmore Auto- 
matic comes with a free box of Tide packed 
right in it... just as so many other fine 
automatic washers do. The makers of 


25 AUTOMATIC WASHERS 


See the brand-new KENMOR) 
Cycla-Fabric Automatic Washe 
... only at Sears 


Beautiful new 1955 Kenmor| | 
Cycla-Fabricis actually two wash 
ers in one... with slower agi 
tator speed for modern fabrics 
and a separate regular speei| | 
for cottons, linens. Roto-Swil 
Agitator gets clothes deep-dow)| || 
SS clean. Suds-Saver saves up t| | 
> 50% of hot water and deter 
mma gent. Three temperature selec | 
tions and three water-leve] | 
selections! 
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“Taking Leave at the River Side, 
by Ting Yun-P’eng, 

circa 1584—1618. 

Hanging scroll ; 

ink and color on paper; 

height, 55°%”, width, 18%". 
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dacating emotions 
prevents juvenile delinquency 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON 


A few days before the discontinuance 
of the ancient Third Avenue El in New 
York, I decided, for old times’ sake, to 
take a last ride on it. 

I climbed the stairs to board at a mid- 
town station, shortly after three in the aft- 
ernoon. No one was on the platform ex- 
cept the elderly ticket seller and a dozen 
youths from a nearby high school. They 
were traveling on passes, free transporta- 
tion furnished public-school pupils, and 
their behavior was atrocious. 

The ticket seller asked them to line up to 
show their passes. This they refused to do, 
shoving, crowding, and shouting at one 
another at the top of their lungs. 

He spoke to one girl who had crowded 
through, saying, ‘““Please come back and 
show your pass.” 

“‘Il showed you my pass,” she screamed 
back. 

“I’m sorry, but you didn’t,” the old man 
said. 

Now, still screaming reiteratively that 
she had shown it to “the old dope,’’ she 
flashed the pass through the wicket and 
banged it on the old man’s nose, shouting, 
‘‘There’s your pass for you!” 

Their uptown train came in, and they 
galloped aboard. I was going through the 
downtown gate, but had time again to ob- 
serve their faces. They wore an expression 
of extreme aggressiveness. Not one looked 
happy. In none was there an expression of 
interest or affection. 

‘**Excuse me,” I said to the ticket seller. 
‘Are they always like that?” 

‘“‘Usually worse,” he said bitterly. “I’m 
scared of three o’clock. I have the feeling 
they might kill me—just for a joke.” 

It was a small incident, but I was unable 
to dismiss it from my mind. 

A few weeks before, a boy of fifteen had 
been shot dead in a New York street by a 
seventeen-year-old youth who believed 
him to be a member of a rival gang. When 
the murderer was arrested two teen-aged 
girl onlookers had cheered him as a hero. 
The papers were full of such stories. I had 


seen nothing on the station but a display 
of bad manners. 

But beyond the bad manners, it was that 
facial expression that disturbed me. 

I knew what the ticket seller meant. It 
was frightening in itself. 

The wearers of this expression, whether 
they know it or not, belong to a tiny priv- 
ileged group of the more than two billion 
people who inhabit this planet, for only a 
small fraction of mankind has access to 
education above the primary grades, and 
millions not even that. 

These youths of fourteen to eighteen are 
not working as most of their grandparents 
were, helping to ‘‘pay their own way.” The 
municipality is paying their way; they 
don’t even have to trudge on foot to school. 

They have, ‘‘free for nothing,”’ access to 
centuries of human culture: great muse- 
ums housing two millennia of art; the 
finest music for the turn of a dial or the 
adjustment of a record; libraries in which 
the wit and wisdom of ages are stored. 

The President of the United States speaks 
to them on television; talented actors per- 
form for them in their own homes; a vast 
entertainment business caters to their tastes; 
a multimillion-dollar clothing business 
dresses them within the budgets of their 
parents’ income more lavishly than any 
youth except a small class of the rich have 
ever been dressed before. 

Great scientific enterprises work day 
and night to guard them from diseases. 
Youth clubs are organized in and out of 
school to provide for their recreation. In 
the great cities an ever-increasing number 
of them live in modern apartments, fur- 
nished with every convenience, with part 
of the rent paid by the community. 

Public parks and playgrounds are at 
their disposal. They are, in fact, by any 
standards, in any time, “lords of creation.” 

Yet all this, which comes to them from 
others, they take for granted, as a “‘right,” 
and if it is not granted, feel, and are called, 
“underprivileged.” None of it moves them 


to gratitude, or CONTINUED ON PAGE 14 
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Here’s why TIDE belongs in your precious automatic! 


The makers of Kenmore—in fact, the makers 

of 25 automatics—recommend TIDE. Their machines 

are designed for normal sudsing products like TIDE. 

And Tide is made to give the best possible performance ...and the cleanest possible 
washes in them. In these automatics, nothing else will wash as clean as Tide, yet 
is so mild .. . no washday soap, no other detergent known, including the sudsless 
products. In fact... 


TIDE—with its full-action suds— washes 
cleaner than any leading sudsless product! 


If you own one of these fine top-loading automatics, don’t think you need use a 
costly sudsless product. Tide will get your clothes cleaner than any leading sudsless 
product... and at half the cost. Easy to see why Tide—with its full-action suds —is 
used in more automatic washers than any other washday product sold! Use Tide in 
your automatic. 


In these automatics, no other washday product known— 


TIDE - yet is so mild! 
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f” Tide CAME IN IT! 


This wonderful new Sears Kenmore Auto- 
matic comes with a free box of Tide packed 
right in it... just as so many other fine 
automatic washers do. The makers of 





25 AUTOMATIC WASHERS 
“RECOMMEND Tide! 


<a 


See the brand-new KENMORE 
Cycla-Fabric Automatic Washer 
... only at Sears! 


Beautiful new 1955 Kenmore 
Cycia-Fabricis actually two wash- 
ers in one... . with slower agi- 
tator speed for modern fabrics, 
and a separate regular speed 
for cottons, linens. Roto-Swirl 


Agitator gets clothes deep-down 
clean. Suds-Saver saves up to 
50% of hot water and deter- 
gent. Three temperature selec- 
tions and three water-level 
selections! 
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“Taking Leave at the River Side, 


by Ting Yun-P’eng, 
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ducating emotions 
prevents juvenile delinquency 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON 


A few days before the discontinuance 
of the ancient Third Avenue El in New 
York, I decided, for old times’ sake, to 
take a last ride on it. 

I climbed the stairs to board at a mid- 
town station, shortly after three in the aft- 
ernoon. No one was on the platform ex- 
cept the elderly ticket seller and a dozen 
youths from a nearby high school. They 
were traveling on passes, free transporta- 
tion furnished public-school pupils, and 
their behavior was atrocious. 

The ticket seller asked them to line up to 
show their passes. This they refused to do, 
shoving, crowding, and shouting at one 
another at the top of their lungs. 

He spoke to one girl who had crowded 
through, saying, ‘““Please come back and 
show your pass.” 

**] showed you my pass,”’ she screamed 
back. 

“I’m sorry, but you didn’t,” the old man 
said. 

Now, still screaming reiteratively that 
she had shown it to “the old dope,’ she 
flashed the pass through the wicket and 
banged it on the old man’s nose, shouting, 
‘*‘There’s your pass for you!” 

Their uptown train came in, and they 
galloped aboard. I was going through the 
downtown gate, but had time again to ob- 
serve their faces. They wore an expression 
of extreme aggressiveness. Not one looked 
happy. In none was there an expression of 
interest or affection. 

**Excuse me,” I said to the ticket seller. 
‘Are they always like that?” 

““Usually worse,” he said bitterly. “I’m 
scared of three o’clock. I have the feeling 
they might kill me—just for a joke.” 

It was a small incident, but I was unable 
to dismiss it from my mind. 

A few weeks before, a boy of fifteen had 
been shot dead in a New York street by a 
seventeen-year-old youth who_ believed 
him to be a member of a rival gang. When 
the murderer was arrested two teen-aged 
girl onlookers had cheered him as a hero. 
The papers were full of such stories. I had 


seen nothing on the station but a display 
of bad manners. 

But beyond the bad manners, it was that 
facial expression that disturbed me. 

I knew what the ticket seller meant. It 
was frightening in itself. 

The wearers of this expression, whether 
they know it or not, belong to a tiny priv- 
ileged group of the more than two billion 
people who inhabit this planet, for only a 
small fraction of mankind has access to 
education above the primary grades, and 
millions not even that. 

These youths of fourteen to eighteen are 
not working as most of their grandparents 
were, helping to “‘pay their own way.” The 
municipality is paying their way; they 
don’t even have to trudge on foot to school. 

They have, ‘free for nothing,” access to 
centuries of human culture: great muse- 
ums housing two millennia of art; the 
finest music for the turn of a dial or the 
adjustment of a record; libraries in which 
the wit and wisdom of ages are stered. 

The President of the United States speaks 
to them on television; talented actors per- 
form for them in their own homes; a vast 
entertainment business caters to their tastes; 
a multimillion-dollar clothing business 
dresses them within the budgets of their 
parents’ income more lavishly than any 
youth except a small class of the rich have 
ever been dressed before. 

Great scientific enterprises work day 
and night to guard them from diseases. 
Youth clubs are organized in and out of 
school to provide for their recreation. In 
the great cities an ever-increasing number 
of them live in modern apartments, fur- 
nished with every convenience, with part 
of the rent paid by the community. 

Public parks and playgrounds are at 
their disposal. They are, in fact, by any 
standards, in any time, “‘lords of creation.” 

Yet all this, which comes to them from 
others, they take for granted, as a “‘right,”’ 
and if it is not granted, feel, and are called, 
“‘underprivileged.”” None of it moves them 


to gratitude, or CONTINUED ON PAGE 14 
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Chocolate Malt Cream Cake —Here’s Betty 


Crocker Chocolate Malt Cake Mix — made with the 
est real malted milk. Fold malted milk powder into 
whipped cream; spread between layers, on top! 
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MALT 





"THERE'S REAL MALTED MILK in this new cake mix from our Betty Crocker 
kitchens. There's creamy—soft vegetable shortening. There's Softasilk 
Cake Flour. And there's something more—our promise that you'll bake a 


perfect cake—a sweet 'n light 'n lovely cake—a brand-new kind of chocolé 









flavor cake—every single time you bake. Don't wait to try it! 





or says: “I guarantee a perfect cak 


ECT? Yes, we DO mean perfect. You be the judge. If a cake you make with a Betty Crocker Cake 
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PEANUT “<j DELIGHT 


TRE'S REAL PEANUT BUTTER to bring a gentle, elusive and much-—liked 

yor to this unusual cake mix. A Betty Crocker 'first ever anywhere. ! 
me first in your group to serve it. It's easy and so much fun! All you 
LS add your own good fresh eggs—-and you know that's the way to geta 


1'n light 'n homemade-tasting cake—-a cake you could be famous for," 


sry time you bake- cake...after cake...after cake!” 


an perfect, mail the box top to Betty Crocker, Box 200, Minneapolis, Minn., and General Mills will send your money back! 





Peanut Sundae Cake — It’s a square of new 
Betty Crocker Peanut Delight Cake. You'll taste real 
peanut butter in it! Serve it topped with ice cream, 
chocolate sauce and sprinkled over with salted peanuts! 
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sanitary way I know to diaper baby, too . 


soft as a cloud... 


Johnson Company 


your baby... 





| BUY-LINES 
by Nancy Sasser 


An Advertising Column 


Want to protect your baby from diaper rash? Then 
outfit your young member of the nursery set with 
CHUX* Disposable Diapers . . 
medicated to help prevent diaper rash! They’re the most 

. . for washing only 

removes soil . . . but disposability means complete sanitation. 

Medicated Chux Diapers also haye a cottoned surface that’s (UX 
as well as a new waterproof backing that 
takes the place of panties. And they’re made by a Johnson & 
. makers of Redi-Fol* Diapers, Chix™ 
Crib Sheets, Chix* Diaper Liners and Chix* Gauze Diapers. 
So I hope you'll try this newer, more sanitary way to diaper 
you'll agree it’s ideal for every-day use and 
especially when travelling! And to be sure you do, I'll send you: 






. because they’re now 


THREE SPECIAL SAMPLES of medicated Chux Disposable Diapers . . . for you to try before 


you buy. The cost of all 3 is just 25c ... see OFFER #1 in box. 


The Fall look is an 


excitingly new silhouette 
. a figure as slim and 
trim, supple and fragile 
as a reed. And now for 
the first time in 5,000 
years, there’s a girdle 
that’s really slimming... 
yet wonderfully comfortable, too. I'm talking 
about Peter Pan’s fabulous EGYPTIAN 
QUEEN* .. . the most exciting girdle in 
modern times! The secret’s in the Egyptian- 
inspired design . . . bands of elastic, front 
and back, which give comfort as you like it 
plus control where you need it. And only 
Egyptian Queen gives you all this: 


e All elastic for all-embracing comfort 
... all day, always @ Exclusive elastic 
“muscles” that X-out bulges .. . hold 
your derriere and tummy in. e X-tra sup- 
port at those places where those elastic 
bands cross. 


That’s why Egyptian Queen 
takes an inch or more off 
your hips and waist 

miraculously, without the 
bulk or binding of ordi- 
nary corsetry! So look like 
a queen in an Egyptian 
Queen . . . now with 10” 
side zipper for easy on, 
easy off. At your Favorite 
Store . . . in many styles 
and sizes. *Trademark 


Be 








Now that September is here, it’s time to do all the little things 
such as refueling and 
reflinting your beautiful table lighters. You can do it yourself 
with RONSONOL Lighter Fuel and RONSON 
Ronsonol “Switch- 
. for there’s no cutting or piercing, 
no little cap to bother with. You just flip it open, flip it shut 

. and it’s sealed air-tight. Ronsonol is the finest lighter fuel 
it lights instantly, burns cleanly, it’s pleasantly 
scented and lasts so much longer! As for Ronson Flints, theyre 
. 40% longer than ordinary flints to give you over 
500 more lights. They don’t jam or powder either .. . 
the surest spark of all! So keep all your lovely lighters burning 
bright. Ronsonol is only 25c for the regular can and 41c for the 
..- Ronson Flints are just 15c for the “Five 
Flinter” packet — 25c for the new “Nine Flinter.” 


you neglected during the Summer... 
in seconds... 
Flints! That’s because the exclusive new 
Spout” ends muss and fuss. . 
made, too... 


extra-length .. 


new double size 


My head’s in the clouds and I’m walking on air... 
ble by Dr. Scholl’s BALL-O-FOOT CUSHIONS! You must try 
for they instantly relieve painful callouses, tenderness 
and that burning high heel soreness at the ball of the foot. Dr. 
Scholl’s Ball-O-Foot Cushions really provide the greatest walking 
ease I’ve ever known .. . 
of Latex Foam and nylon which nestle under the ball of your 
foot. In other words, you walk on cushions 1 
not you, absorbs the shock of each step! They’re scientifically 


a pair. .. 








* Trademarks 


Thave something special for you in Sep- 
tember ... a pretty 
plastic Make-Up 
Cape that I've per- 
suaded the makers of 
MARCHAND’S Hair 
Rinse to OFFER at 
a fraction of its ac- 
tual value! I have 
one and don’t know 
how I ever got along 
without it... for it 
helps and _ protects 
you during every 
boudoir beauty 
treatment! How? 
Well, to begin with, 
the Marchand’s 
Make-Up Cape is 
made of soft, durable 
plastic in your choice of blue or yellow and 
ties snugly around your neck . . . then 
drapes softly over your shoulders to catch 
spattered powder, rouge, mascara, etc. There 
are two perfect pockets in the front, too... 
to hold hair pins or clips, comb, puffs, tissues 
and other make-you-prettier aids within easy 
reach for speedy use. This Wake-Up Cape 
is really priceless and would cost at least 75c 
anywhere else ... but Pll send it to you for 
just 25c and the name Marchand’s from the 
front of any Marchand’s Hair Rinse pack- 


age ... either the 10c or 25c size! So get 
one for yourself . . . others for gifts. See 


OFFER #2 in box. 


and give 





a delightful sensation made possi- 


for they’re soft, cushioning pads made 


. .. because the cushion, 


designed and entirely new, too... instead of adhesive, Dr. Scholl’s 
Ball-O-Foot Cushion loops over the toe and stays snugly in place. 
Furthermore, they’re washable, yet cost only $1 a pair... at 


Drug, Shoe, Dept., 5-10¢ Stores and Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort 
Shops. If you can’t obtain them locally, send $1 to Dr. Scholl’s, Inc., 
213 West Schiller St., Chieago 10, Ill. 





WRITE NANCY SASSER, DEPT. J-5, 271 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y., FOR: 


C OFFER #1...Three special samples of Chux Disposable Diapers. (Please enclose 25c) 


(J OFFER #2... Marchand’s Make-Up Cape. (Please enclose 25c and the name Marchand’s 
from the front of any Marchand’s package. Specify either yellow or blue) 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 
awakens in them a sense of reciprocity to- 
ward society. 

That the fatherly old ticket seller, calling 
for their passes, is, in fact, a cog in a mech- 
anism operating for their benefit, and a fel- 
low human being, is unrecognized. 

The public parks must be policed against 
vandalism, and their shadows are jungles for 
gangs preying upon each other. 

Anyone who takes the trouble daily to 
compile from any great metropolis news- 
paper reports of legal misdemeanors and 
crimes committed by minors will be appalled 
at what he accumulates in a month, and na- 
tional and local statistics enlarge the story. 
Whenever a peculiarly savage and senseless 
crime occurs, the public is mobilized; calls 
are issued for more law-enforcement agen- 
cies, more public expenditures for youth 
clubs, better co-ordination of social agencies, 
and the appointment of a new committee. 
Citizens assess the causes; the schools blame 
homes and churches; the parents blame the 
schools; the sociologists blame “living con- 
ditions,” and so ad infinitum, in a circle that 
only gets back to where it started. 

Yet I submit that the fault lies primarily 
in one place: in education; and that the basic 
fault is a misconception of the purpose of ed- 
ucation, and the means by which it can be 
effected. 

This misconception rests on the thesis that 
knowledge is the source of power, in the in- 
dividual and in a society; that a sufficiently 
“informed” population is capable of satisfac- 
tory self-government; that conduct is pri- 


The blazing evidence of immortality 
is our dissatisfaction with any other 


solution. —RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


marily controlled by reason; and that the 
purpose of education is to create “‘individ- 
uals efficient in their own interest.” 

I put this phrase in quotation marks be- 
cause it is not mine. 

Fully a generation ago I read a book by 
the British sociologist, Benjamin Kidd, called 
The Science of Power. It was written during 
the early stage of the First World War and 
is long out of print. I only lately reobtained 
the volume, which had been borrowed from 
me and not returned. 

Benjamin Kidd observed, then, the grow- 
ing savagery in Western society—the sav- 
agery of class and international conflicts, the 
ever-increasing savagery of war and the ever- 
growing cult of naked force, accompanying 
enormous material and scientific progress. 
He believed the eventual result would be the 
decline and fall of Western civilization, in 
which prediction he was by no means alone. 

Power in a society, he declared—the force 
that makes for survival—rests upon the trans- 
mission and improvement of the cultural in- 
heritance, and this transmission and refine- 
ment is not accomplished by the training of 
the individual intellect, the inculcation of 
skills or the arguments of reason, but by the 
“emotion of the ideal,” awakened in very 
small children—in whom he believed it was in- 
herent and natural—and cultivated to ma- 
turity. The ideal is always social and sacri- 
ficial. It is the “‘other-regarding’’ emotion, 
that subordinates the interests of the individ- 
ual to the interests of the community; the in- 
terest to succeed to the interest to achieve; the 
interest to get to the impulse to give; the in- 
terest of the present to the interest of the 
future; the instinct of aggression to the in- 
stinct of altruistic protectiveness. 

The child, in short, cannot be made a 
worthy member of society by appeals to his 
self-interest; he cannot be rendered immune 
to aggressive urges by indoctrination that 
“crime does not pay.’ He is not made good 
or bad by external material living conditions; 
or by a greater or lesser amount of intellec- 
tual training; or by a higher or lower I.Q. 
His actions and attitudes as a child largely 
determine his actions and attitudes as an 
adult. But these are not inspired by his brain, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 16 










WHAT DOES SANI-FLUSH HAVE 
THAT IS NEW AND FASTER? 














EASY-TO-OPEN TOP! 
FAST-ACTING FORMULA! 
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Press thumb under tab 


NEW! 


—it flips right off, 

Easy-To- Snaps back on toclose, 
Open Top Spill proof, too. 

e Cleans toilet bowls 


faster. Stubborn stains 
disappear like magic, 
Mildly perfumed, 
Leaves bathroom at- 
mosphere refreshed, 
Safe with septic tank 
systems, 


NEW! 


Fast-acting 
Formula 


TRY NEW SANI-FLUSH TODAY 


Sani-Flush 


The Hygienic Products Company e Canton 2, Ohio 























KILLS ROACHES! 


SILVERFISH - WATERBUGS - CRICKETS 
Kill them the clean, easy way. 
No mess or odor. Place Hives 
where insects can find them. 
They eat bait in protective tube 
and die. Money back guarantee. 
Thrifty. Ask for Gator. If store 
has none, send $1 for 9 Hives. 
DeSoto Chemical Co., Dept. L-9, 
Arcadia, Florida. 


Gator ROACH HIVES 


PERSONAL 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Limited number of men and women wanted to make 
exceptional profits with big Album presentation of 
highest quality Personalized Christmas Cards from 
$9 to $27 per 100. Exclusive designs reproduced with 
finest craftsmanship. 40% commission. Added profits 
with lower priced ‘‘Personals’’ and big line of top- 
value Box Assortments. Write fully for samples. 


WALLACE BROWN ** New York 10.6. ¥. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and t 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases almost 
as wellas with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 35c) 
and 60c at druggists. . . . If your druggist hasn't it 
don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us 10c 
and we will mail you a generous trial box 


KLUTCH CO., Box 5521-1, ELMIRA, N. Y- 


3 TIMES FASTER 
for GAS on Stomach 


Certified laboratory tests prove Bell-ans 
tablets neutralize 3 times as much 
stomach acid in one minute as many 
leading digestive tablets. Get Bell-ans 
today for the fastest known relief 25¢ 
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bHeok- Miracle | ¢epep ot come: 


for most every kind of cooking 





BOILING ! 





STEAMING! 





_ - 
7 - PRESSURE PAN 
a “Same-< 


There’s never been anything like it...anywhere! Now, for the first time, the 
new MIRRO-MATIC Electric Pressure Pan offers ultimate cooking pleasure, with con- 
trolled, selective pressure plus automatically controlled heat! 


 -BRAISING!: ™ 





CONTROLLED HEAT 


fe This new cooking miracle provides a selective range of accurately controlled heat, 
* from a “‘high’’ that’s hot enough for frying to a ‘“‘low’’ that keeps food serving-hot. 
It gives you perfect heat settings to correspond with each of the pan’s three pressures! 
It broadens the use of the pan, to include boiling, braising, frying, stewing, and steam- 


Simply set the dial of the Thermo Heat 
Control to correspond with pressure recipe 
requires and proper heat level is automati- 
cally maintained. Can also be set for brown- 
ing, boiling, and keeping foods hot. 





ing, as well as pressure cooking and canning! 
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CONTROLLED PRESSURE 


ae % Exclusive, one-piece indestructible pressure control 
NPROMATIC automatically prevents pressure from going higher 
6 " © than recipe requires ...5, 10, or 15 Ibs. 





Here’s every work-saving, food-saving, fuel-saving advantage of America’s most 









B a See fg 
wanted pressure pan, plus new uses and new conveniences you've never known before . . . ‘ ' "4 


all yours at the nearest electrical outlet, at home, or in cottage or camp. 


SEE THE NEW, Elec MIRRO-MATIC 4-Quart, $29 95 


at department, hardware, and home furnishing 
stores, wherever dealers sell the finest aluminum (West, $32.50) 
with cord, rack, and recipe 


book. Federal Tax included 




















MIRRO-MATIC ALSO 
OFFERS A COMPLETE RANGE OF 


mon-ebletiic. PRESSURE PANS 
















CORP ULTT 
Rr 


waranteed by @ 
d Housekeeping 








A-qt. $12.95 (West, 13.95) 
QVo-qt. $11.95 (West, 12.95) 
6-qt. $19.95 (West, 21.95) 
8-qt. $21.95 (West, 23.95) 
16-qit. $28.95 (West, 29.95) 


ALUMINUM GOODS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Aluminum Cooking Utensils 
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NO REASON TO BUY 
EXPENSIVE STARCH... 


ready-to-use 
starch 


INSTANTLY 


tor I¢ 
_. quart 


s* «> = (medium starch 
2 solution) 





Produced hu 
Corn Products Refining Co. 


So easy to make your cottons look their best 
with NIAGARA instant starch 


When you buy Niagara, you’re not 
paying for water; and there’s no 
heavy bottle to carry home. Yet 
when you want some starch, you 
just swish Ni 


...1t’?s ready to use 


in cold water 
instantly! 
Niag ira is different it’s all 


“made” for you, pre-cooked, then 





Instant Starc! 


dried to tiny white flakes. You just 
put the water back in. It’s the only 
packaged starch that dissolves 
instantly, stays dissolved in cold 
water. 

You'll love the results...no white 
streaks or spots, even on dark cot- 
tons. Next time... Niagara for you. 


gara 


orks perfectly in cold water 
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but by his feelings. He becomes what he is 
encouraged and trained to love, admire, 
worship, cherish, and sacrifice for. 

This training cannot be inculcated by ap- 
peals to self-interest, by fear of discipline, by 
preachings, or by ambition for individual rec- 
ognition as someone above and apart from 
human society. The affectionate instincts 
which preclude aggressiveness grow in re- 
sponse to affection and out of the desire to be 
loved, which means to be honored. 

In all this manners play an important role, 
for good manners are nothing more or less 
than the expression of consideration for others. 

It is futile to re// a child that he should re- 
spect his teachers, parents, the weak and the 
old. 

One must put him at the earliest age into 
an attitude or posture of respect. Schools that 
insist on classes’ standing when teacher en- 
ters the room do not do so for the sake of the 
teacher’s’ prestige, but for the sake of the 
children. The teacher is to be respected for 
herself and her function. 

To say that education must encourage in- 
dividual “self-expression” begs the question. 
What kind of “‘self-expression’’? The first ex- 
pressions that need to be engendered are 
those of courage, industry and helpfulness. 
The desire to help is present in nearly every 
small child. A toddler will say, ““Me help 
mummy.”’ Only too often his help is impa- 
tiently rejected as impeding rather than con- 


A dear old Quaker lady, distinguished 
for her youthful appearance, was 
asked what she used to preserve her 
charms. She replied sweetly, "I used 
for the lips, truth; for the voice, 
prayer; for the eyes, pity; for the 
hand, charity; for the figure, up- 
rightness; and for the heart, love.” 

—JERRY FLEISHMAN 


tributing to performing the task, but in re- 
jecting it a creative societal impulse is being 
suppressed in the child. 

A modern catchword is, “The child does 
not exist for the school, but the school for 
the child.” A little thought exposes the fatuity 
of this slogan. The school is an institution of 
the community and exists to serve it; to trans- 
fer to the child its highest ideals, and so 
guide, train and enlighten him that he will, 
as a member of the community, cherish its 
highest ideals, emulate its best behaviors, 
protect its safety, feel a duty for its well-be- 
ing, and thus ensure its freedoms and its sur- 
vival as the condition of his own freedoms 
and survival. 

The freer the society, the more dispersed 
its powers, the more essential is the develop- 
ment of its personal and social character. 

The school is the child’s first encounter with 
society, and its primary task is to help him to 
become socially acceptable and socially crea- 
tive. Apart from society the “individual” has 
no meaningful existence. But society is not the 
sum total of the individuals comprising it, at 
any moment. It is a continuity that they inherit 
and carry on. 

They do not inherit it as individuals, 
through their genes—but as part of a general 
consciousness and conscience regarding what 
is beautiful, true, admirable, and worthy tc be 
cherished and emulated; in short, of what is 
good for mankind. All societies have their 
mores and moralities or they are not human 
societies but jungles. The first function of ed- 
ucation is, therefore, not to turn out better or 
worse laborers, housewives, stenographers, 
mathematicians, engineers, and so on—each 
activity representing but one function of a 
human person—but to send on their way 
new members of the community who, 
through their characters (largely conditioned 
by emotional responses), will contribute 
something over and above whatever they do 
for a living. 

Society is transcendent to the individual. 
Apart from purely biological inheritances, it 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 20] 





Real Walking Ease 
for Troubled 
FEET! | 
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D! Scholls 
SHOES 
Combine Style 


Distinction with Real Foot Freedo 


You’ll quickly discover what real walki 
ease is like when you step out in your fir 
pair of supremely comfortable, foot-flatteri 
Dr. Scholl’s Shoes. Made over Dr. Scho 
scientifically designed lasts, their glove-lik 
foot-cradling fit makes them ever so kind 
your feet. No “breaking-in’’ discomfort. 
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Dr. Scholl’s Shoes are made in all sizes fi 
all types of feet. Expertly fitted at Dr. Scholl) 
Foot Comfort* Shops in principal cities ar 
selected Shoe and Department Stores. Ifné 
obtainable locally, write for catalog to 1 


Scholl’s, Inc., Dept. J9, Chicago 10, Illi 
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ARTIFICIAL FINGERNAI 
Cover short, broken, thin nai 
with NU-NAILS. Applied inajiff 
with our amazing new quick-d 
ing glue. Can be worn any length 
... polished any shade. Helpoyer) 
come nail-biting habit. Setoftei 
29c. At dime, drug & dept. stores 

NU-NAILS CO., Dept. 12-1 

5251 W. Harrison, Chicago 

Also Hollywood Fingernails.. 


nt 
\ 
Permanent Dubonett Rose Colo! 


/ | \ 
No polish required...39¢ 


FOR A WONDERFUL FEELING —USE 


LACTOPINE — 


¥, Swiss Pine — 
+» Bath Oil 


1 



















Refreshing, Relaxing! 
Gives you new life and 
zest at the end of the most wearisome 
day. So potent, a spoonful is enough 
for a bath. From $1 to $6 at your fo- 
vorite cosmetic counter. 


Swiss Pine Importing Co., Inc. L95 

I 381 4th Ave., N.Y. C., N.Y. I 
| Enclosed find 25¢ for generous trial bottle. 

] Name 
| Address 
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Soap Pads 





Just a swish, and greasy crust lifts 
off! No soaking! No hard scrubbing! 
_ No need to scour with messy pow- 
ders, brushes, dishrags . . . Brillo® 
Soap Pads polish as they clean! 


Brillo keeps all aluminum bril- 
liant—because every metal-fiber 
Brillo pad contains special-formula 
polishing soap made with jeweler’s 





polish! Aluminum pans, roasters, 
refrigerator racks...window frames, 
storm doors... all your aluminum 
work-savers shine like new when 
you use Brillo! Perfect for cleaning 
crusty ovens, stove-tops, glass cas- 
seroles, too! 


Brilio guarantees results ...a new 
utensil free if Brillo fails to clean! 


tts, counter tops—just whisk a Storm windows and door frames of Canisters, cake covers, ice buckets, 
0 Soap Pad over them and see aluminum stay new-looking with more and more of them are made of 
_ §listen! These square, sturdy Brillo Soap Pads. Special-formula aluminum today! Brillo Soap Pads 
l-filber pads work wonders on soap shines away paint specks, keep all your aluminum work-savers 
y stove-burners, too! weather stains and streaks— fast! bright and new-looking! 





BRILLO Soap Pads (red box) 
Soap-filled pads 





BRILLO Cleanser (sreen box) 
Pads plus cake of polishing soap 


THRIFTIER! Sand IZ pad boxes 


Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Irresistibly fluffy! Minute-man Mix makes moun- 
tains of the fluffiest frosting ever—enough to pile thick 
and deep on two 9” layers. 

Irresistibly easy! No cooking! Nothing to boil! Just 
add Minute-man Mix to cold water and beat. Turns out 
perfect—every time. 

Irresistibly delicious! Even better than homemade! 


Always satin-smooth, easy-spreading. Won’t get sugary 


or soak into the cake. Try Minute-man soon. 


Another fine product of General Foods, 
makers of Instant Swans Down Cake Mixes 
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i TRC Siete yes 
Lee tes 


“Let’s try it this way: each of us kick in with twenty-three cents— 
that makes a dollar thirty-eight, and we'll odd-man for the extra 
two cents—that’ll take care of the meter. Then we'll take a dime 


out of the kitty, see? And each put in two cents for the driver .. . 


N the preface of Debrett’s Peerage, 
which lists the British nobility, 
hey tell about a peer’s mother who 
as not on good terms with her 
daughter-in-law. She asked that it be 
made clear in Debrett that her son’s 
ife was “the daughter of a domestic 
ervant and a common seaman.” 
But Debrett, in spite of pressure, and 
o doubt well aware of the times we 
ive in, declares happily that it carries 
he name of the new peeress and the 
names of her parents without com- 


ent. 
e 


SWING HIGH, SWING LOw is a 
book of memoirs of which the principal 

terest lies in the name, rather than the 
personality or the activities, of its author. 
Schuyler Livingston Parsons is scion 
of three of New York’s oldest and (not so 
ong ago) richest families. But in the span 
of his lifetime the social picture has so 
hanged that his memories might have 
ome out of another land and century. 

e era of great riches concentrated in 
amilies is on its way out, statistics say. 








” 


Only 10 per cent of the families in this 
country earn over $10,000 a year, where- 
as more than half the families earn 
$5000. We are becoming one vast middle 
class, which to the American way of 
thinking is good and wholesome and 
sort of cozy. e 


So many figures reminds me of a good 
friend of mine who asked her husband 
what 2 per cent of $200 was. When he told 
her $4, she crowed with delight, “I was 
almost right !” e s 


The layman’s attitude toward art, 
the critics tell us, is based on preju- 
dice. We look at a painting by Picasso 
priced at $25,000 and wonder what is 
wrong with ourselves that we don’t 
like it. We see one by Joe Doakes and 
like it, but beeause it costs $25 we’re 
sure our taste is faulty. To correct 
this, the Artists’ Gallery in New York 
is presenting this month a most inter- 
esting exhibit. The gallery is now cele- 
brating its twentieth anniversary, 
and for the occasion all its painters of 
the past, plus a number of famous 
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“Why, if we lived within your income we'd be poor! 
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New budget-priced Universal Gas Range puts 
big range convenience in limited space! 


Imagine! You get a full 30 inches of oven space in these 
two big Universal ovens. And each is separately con- 
trolled so you bake at one temperature, roast at an- 
other. Everything done just right at the same time! 


Then there’s a full-size smokeproof broiler, four 
big life-time top burners with easy-to-clean removable 
burner bowls, automatic controls, and many other 
modern conveniences. Allin a smartly-styled Universal 
Gas Range that takes only the same space—and costs 
the same—as most ordinary single-oven ranges. 


Be sure to see this and a// the wonderful new Uni- 
versal Gas Ranges for city or bottled gas now at your 
dealer. At any price, you'll find a Universal Gas Range 
is your most beautiful buy! 


@ 


G A s R A N G = Ss 
Gas gives the easiest, cleanest, coolest cooking of all—for less. You bake 
best, roast best, broil best, cook best with gas on a Universal Gas Range. 


Cribben & Sexton Co. « Chicago 12, Illinois 
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Never put moke-up 


over a “bane” Skin — 


FI RST_ iis satinizing base 


thats sheer, greaseless! 


“Protects shin... enhanced make-up! 





7 7 7} 1 }-_ 
You know how down it dis- 
re : : / 
appointing a heavy make-up can 
= 








- Sat BR Se 
be— especie when you want to 





} 
I 
look your prettiest! 


Instead of camouflaging little 








flaws, heavy make-up actually em- 


broiders in the tiny lines. li 


“puddles” in pores. It streaks and 
discolors around nose and chin. 
Suddenly, your complexion looks 
older. coarser. 

Buit—see the remarkable difler- 


ence when you smooth on a 


p 


“base”’ of sheer, greaseless Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream first! 


skin with 


} / 
MLCU 





lt protects just-washed skin 
a velvety fiim tat $s wivisidle 

It nrervenis make mn from streak- 

i; c t MmiUuAaCc-Uj CJiit f Cite 
7770 t7 7 mina 7<f- 
ing—or stiffening inte a “mask 

Tt ns 7 ler and make-u 

l eeps powde and make-up 
clinging with beautijul evenness 


See how newly becoming your 
favorite make-up is to you... 
when you wear a sheer under-veil 


of Pond’s Vanishing Cream! Your 


complexion looks radiant: 


Th 


Quick facial mask 


revives tired ‘summer 





artists who have never exhibited in 
the gallery. but who believe in it. are 
contributing drawings. The drawings 
are all of a given size. and on a given 
subject—*“Man and Woman.” They 
will be signed on the reverse side. and 
each will sell for 325. 


The Artists’ Gallery is the friend and 
patron of the unknown serious artist. It 
exhibits his pictures without fee and asks 
no commission on sales. It is nonprofit- 
making and depends upon voluntary con- 
tributions. (851 Lexington Ave., New 
York 21.) 

2 

Artists, who obviously need leisure to 
move around in, are subsidized inSweden, 
according to William Shirer (THE 
CHALLENGE TO SCANDINAVIA). The 
government operates a national lottery 
monthly which sells 15,000,000 tickets 
through the year and takes in a total of 
$39,000,000: $2,500,000 of this goes to 
the support of the opera, theater and 
music, and $19,000,000 is distributed in 
art prizes. Writers are helped too. The 
government contributes three fifths of a 
cent for each book loaned by the public 
library. Two thirds of this goes to the au- 
thor and one third to a fund for support- 
ing needy and deserving writers. 


HUMOROUS POETRY FOR CHIL- 
DREN. edited by William Cole. is an 
excellent collection. containing all the 
old favorites and many more—Gelett 


Burgess. Milne. Lear. Riley. Hilaire 
Belloc. Lewis Carroll. Ogden Nash. 
Harry Graham. 


PRESENCE OF MIND 
When, with my little daughter Blanche, 
I climbed the Alps, last summer, 
I saw a dreadful avalanche 


About to overcome her; 


And, as it swept her down the slope, 
I vaguely wondered whether 
I should be wise to cut the rope 


t held us twain together. 





I must confess I'm glad I did, 


ee ia Se, = a ae 
But Stili I miss the chiiad—poor Kid? 


— = = 7 = # c 
Humorous poetry, possibly not for 
eaters ¢<«ohat a relict f, 7 ! 
children. But what a relief for grownups! 
@ 


Fighty years ago this year a baby 
born in the ancient Hanseatic 
city of Lubeck. Germany: the year 
certain other baby 
born in Paris. Franee: and in Blen- 
Castle. a premature 
redheaded 


was 


before. a was 


heim England. 
born in a 
small cloakroom the front 
door. They were Thomas Mann. Wil- 
Maugham and Win- 


specimen was 


close to 


liam Somerset 


ston Leonard Spencer Churchill. aged 
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NEW FoR VARICOSE 


FROM BAUER & BLACK | 
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AN 


ELASTIC 
STOCKING 

THAT 
DOESN'T 

LOOK 
LIKE ONE 


Now— 
nylon elastic 
stockings 


so sheer and 














dressy-looking 


you can wear i 


, 


Sy 7 


them without 
overhose! 


Here ait last is an elastic stocking with- 
out that “wooden leg” look. So sheerand 
smooth-fitting it keeps your varicose 
veins a secret—even without overhose! 
New Bauer & Black nylons are fash 
ioned to assure you of correct support 
from ankle to thigh. Won't discolor. 
Easy to wash. Quick drying. Light and 
cool. Wouldn’t you, too, feel better m 
these elastic stockings? 


LL COMPEST 


RQNITeNI 


Nylon or Cotton Elastic Stockings 


——----------~----} 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET! 
=G fort, Relief and 
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Rembrandt takes pure wool, tailors it into a long, lithe jacket with basic sheath beneath. Color-matched velvet at collar, cuffs. About $60, at leading stores. 


Not a shadow of a doubt with Kotex 


re the picture of confidence —for Kotex sanitary napkins give 

} New soft grey package. 
| the complete absorbency you need . . . the softness you re sure Your choice of Regular 
Kotex holds its shape, keeps its comfortable fit. No roping, Kotex —blue panel; Junior 
—green panel; Super — 
rose panel. And with Kotex 
you ll want a new Kotex 


yell, : 1ey go together tor 
belt. They go together f 


sting or chafing. Moreover, you can’t make a mistake because 
; napkin can be worn on either side, safely. And Kotex has 


cial, flat pressed ends that prevent revealing outlines. perfect comfort. 


RE WOMEN CHOOSE KOTEX* THAN ALL OTHER SANITARY NAPKINS iad 


*T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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ABOUT CLOTHES AND Waa 


& air gg te Dil 


You’ll set the mood in a delicate silk dress 
... a light-hearted bonnet tied demurely ’neath your chin. You'll arrive 
a Chevrolet Bel Air Sport Coupe. Here’s why... 





Proudly you'll drive this new lo 
long, rakish-looking Chevrolet. 
It's a show car from the word go 
the motoramic Chevrolet. 

And imagine! ... all this glamour 
wears a low price tag! 


| There’s plenty of beauty inside, tc 
Exciting colors...rich trim... 
more room, too, for hats, hips an 
shoulders. And a wonderful High- 
Level ventilating system to keep 





you comfortable, come rain or shi 


You drive with elegant composu 
Chevrolet's panoramic windshield 
curves around to vertical corner 
pillars, giving you a wider view 0 
the road ahead. You can see all 
four fenders from the driver's se 


— The road may be rough but the 
ride is smooth— Glide-Ride suspe 
sion cushions all road shocks. Just ¢ 
touch, and Swing-Type brake and 
clutch pedals swing downward... | 
make stopping and clutching easier, 


+ You've arrived! Chevrolet has th 
feel” of a high-priced car... 








all the style, the performance, the 
© comfort and convenience features! 


See this ''standout” in the 
low-price field . .. soon! 


| 
THE MOTORAMIC CHEVROLET 


, 
7 


pa: 





Stealing the thunder from the high-priced cars! 





Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michiganyy 





oTNBER, 1955 
| 








for comfort 
and fit 
unsingwear 
panties 


Celanese, Tricocel, 


nk, blue, yellow. Sizes 4-7; 89¢; sizes 
19; $1.15; size 10, white only, $1.15 


nk, blue, yellow, black, chartreuse, 
wchsia. Sizes 4-7; $1, sizes 8-9; $1.25 





rench-cut Pantie with flare leg for easy, 
ymfortable fit. White and pink. Sizes 
-7; $1.15; sizes 8-9; $1.35 





enerously cut for smooth fit 
-I-v-e with every motion 
stal-soft for easy comfort 
urdy, run-proof acetate tricot 
uick to wash and dry 


ith heat-resistant, featherlight 
aistband of exclusive, airy elastic 
ce that wears and wears and wears 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20 

80, 81 and 81 respectively; the first in- 
terested primarily in ideas, the second 
in men and women, the third in ac- 
tion. Mann lives in an ivory tower; 
Maugham mingles with his fellow 
creatures, but remains aloof; Church- 
ill is like all the extroverts among us: 
a fallible human, ready to laugh, easy 
to bring to tears, life-loving, deeply 
romantic, adyventurous—but super- 
size. 


Thomas Mann in his eightieth year has 
written one of his best novels, €ON- 
FESSIONS OF FELIX KRULL, CONFI- 
DENCE MAN. (Actually this is only the 
first part of a longer novel.) But his very 
best novel—in the opinion of a large pub- 
lic—remains the one he wrote at 25, 
BUDDENBROOKS. Although Mann is 
the thinker, removed from life’s fray as 
far as one can be in these days of bally- 
hoo, he is surrounded by a vigorous fam- 
ily, and this year is celebrating his golden 
wedding. 


“The last half century,’ says Mann, 
“has been a retrogression of humanity, a 
frightening atrophy of culture of the most 
sinister kind, a loss in education, in deco- 
rum, in feeling for law, in truth and faith, 
in the most simple dependability.” 


Somerset Maugham, known to his 
friends as ‘‘Willie,”’ lives quietly on 
the French Riviera, writing three 
hours a day, and every year makes a 
long visit to England and takes a jour- 
ney—to Greece, to Turkey, to Portu- 
gal, to Italy, maybe to Morocco. His 
latest book, THE ART OF FICTION: 
An Introduction to Ten Novels and 
Their Authors, out this year, is liter- 
ary criticism of the first order. 


Maugham’s most popular book is THE 
MOON AND SIXPENCE; his greatest is 
OF HUMAN BONDAGE, already a classic ; 
and he is said to have a fond feeling for 
CAKES AND ALE. But this reader’s fa- 
vorite is THE SUMMING UPp—his cool, ob- 
Jective autobiography. 


Churchill’s THE SECOND WORLD 
WAR has sold 3,360,000 copies, and will 
probably keep on selling longer than any 
of us will live. The first volume of his 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
PEOPLE, on which he has been working 
many years, is to be published early next 
year. This he considers his best book. (In- 
cidentally, WINSTON CHURCHILL IN 
TRIAL AND TRIUMPH, by Alan Moore- 
head, is a good, succinct biography of 
the great man.) 


When these three Europeans were 
still in school, our own Samuel Hop- 
kins Adams was already at work—on 
the New York Sun. He is 84 now, and 
completely contemporary. Not long 
ago your reporter saw him sitting ata 
supper table t..th some old friends. 
There was Mary Roberts Rinehart, 79, 
whose Tish (and dozens of other sto- 
ries) with Sam 
Adams’ Average Jones (and dozens of 
other stories) in The Saturday Evening 
Post. Sitting between them was their 


used to compete 


young editor on the Post, Tom Cos- 
tain, 70, a pillar of strength to them 
both. Also at the table was a young 
squirt, John Marquand, whose Mr. 
Moto stories were to appear in the 
Post some twenty years later. And 
what did they talk about —this 
gathering of notables who have given 
us so many hours of good entertain- 
ment for so many years? They talked 
about other writers. They took them 
apart, especially the one or two whose 
pretensions to greatness have some- 
how managed to take in the public. 


JoURNAL readers know Hildegarde 
Dolson weil, but they'll know her bet- 
ter when they have read SORRY TO BE 
so CHEERFUL—twenty-eight delightful, 
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Now! a deodorant 
that ends acid-damage 
to skin and clothes 


Be kl 
¥ 
4 
Meow 
* 


as tt stops odor... keeps you moisture-free longer! 


The remarkable Tussy Deodorant protects delicate underarms and dainty 
fabrics from the kind of acid-damage caused by some deodorants! No more 
worry about sore underarms, ruined dresses! Now, you're safe from 

damaging deodorant acids with Tussy’s exclusive “acid control” formula! 

It stops odor, instantly . . . no waiting to dry! Stops moisture, /onger.. . 
yet won't irritate normal skin! Keeps delicate fabrics, dainty cottons, linens, even 
nylon, safe from deodorant acids . . . even under intense ironing heat! 
Remember—Tussy Deodcrant in its vanishing cream base 

does more than stop odor, keep you moisture-free longer! 


It ends acid-damage to skin and clothes! 50¢ and $1 plus tax 2 


EAM DEODORAN! 
Tus 
Ove, 


TUS SY cream deodorant “= ee 3 
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discoveries in Carefree Living! Spun-and-knit by Pandora alone, into 


the most luxurious, cashmere-soft sweaters America ever wore and loved 


happily ever after! Boundlessly beautiful—absolute “child’s play” to 


take care of, just suds, rinse, don’t even block—these Pandoras never 
lose their “just bought” fit and freshness. In a Fall horoscope of colors 
that are si 2 to ¢ it! For girls of every age, at the finest stores 
the fairest pr ind. For name of store nearest you, write to 
Pandora Knit pt. JS, 1407 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 





funny, good-natured little pieces that 
will make you smile and laugh and nod in 
agreement. A book to pick up now and 
then, to read from aloud, to have beside 
your bed. (She, too, has her troubles try- 
ing to sleep: read “Say ‘Hemlock’ and 
Flop.”’) a 

R. C. Hutchinson fans, who are 
comparable in enthusiasm and a sure 
sense for literary values to the Joseph 
Conrad fans of a generation back, will be 
delighted with THE STEPMOTHER, 
worthy successor to Shining Scabbard, 
The Forgotten Prisoner, Elephant and 
Castle, and the others. These novels are 
not everyone’s meat—they are long and 
involved—but once the taste is formed, 
how the appetite grows! 


One of the loveliest trips to take in the 
East is through the Pennsylvania Dutch 
country, with its lush green fields and roll- 
ing hills, its beautiful big barns and its 
Plain People. These are the Amish, the 
Mennonites, the singing Moravians, and 
all the other sincere, serious, healthy peo- 





Amish family in town 
for weekly shopping. 


ple who were hounded out of Central 
Europe in the seventeenth century, and 
came to this haven of toleration and be- 
nignity, the country of William Penn. 


SING AND DANCE WITH THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA DUTCH, by Ruth L. Haus- 
man, is a very pleasing book about 
these people—their history, and the mu- 
sic and words of their songs. (Edwin B. 
Marks Music Corp., RCA Building, 
Radio City, N.Y. 20.) 


THACKERAY: The Uses of Adver- 
sity, by Gordon Ray, is_ probably 
the best biography of certainly the best 
novelist of his day. It presents a shining, 
meticulous pattern of childhood in India; 
schooldays at Charterhouse; Cambridge 
with Edward FitzGerald (The Rubaiyat); 
travels on the continent; gambling in 
Paris; editorship of Punch—and ends 
with Vanity Fair. First of two volumes. 


Another biography, THE DESERT 
AND THE STARS, a life of T. E. Law- 
rence, by Flora Armitage, is less im- 
portant as a literary contribution, but 
about a more dramatic character. Law- 
rence in his long white robes, his skin 
darkened by the sun, his way of life the 
Arab’s way of life—it is a revelation of one 
of the great adventurers of our time. 


In the June JOURNAL this column 
made mention of the Cold Spring In- 
stitute for older people. Since that 
paragraph was written there have 
been some slight changes: the educa- 
tional institution is, and always has 
been. at Cold Spring on Hudson, not 
Cold Spring Harbor, but it is now open 
to persons 55 years or older, who are 
college graduates, or the equivalent. 
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A NEW LIFE | 
BEGAN FOR W 


... the day my 
Spencer Corsetie 
came to call 


BEFORE: Until then, | 
never realized back- 
ache, unlovely figure 
lines, and fatigue could 
come from faulty pos- 
ture habits. Mine was 
Lordosis. My girdle 
gave me no help at all. 


AFTER: Now | tell pee 
my best friend is 
Spencer Corsetiere. 
my individually 
signed Spencer Fou 
tion, | look like a 
woman. I'm thril 
with my lovely fic 























Thousands of women bless the day 1 
Spencer Corsetiere first came to 
Many were discouraged about their 
ures. The Corsetiere demonstrated hi 
easily Spencer can solve-any fig 
problem. Why wait another day for 
help Spencer can bring you? 

Your Spencer Corsetiere will be hap 
to serve you. She will come to your hon 
analyze your figure needs, and Spence 
Designers will create your Foundati 
for you alone! Yes, your Spencer Fou 
dation and Brassiere will be design 
cut and made to bring you marvelo 
comfort with amazing figure impro 
ment. Guaranteed not to lose its shap 
your Spencer Foundation promis 
longer wear — real economy! oe 


Mail coupon today for valuat 
FREE booklet. | 


Or Phone 

your Spencer 

Corsetiere. Look 

in yellow pages 

under “Corsets,” 

white pages 

under “Spencer 
Corsetiere” or 

“Spencer Support 
Shop.” Never 

sold in stores. Be sure 

to inquire about Spencer 
figure-perfect Slips — a new exclusive f 
hard-to-fit figures. J 


ome ons oe ee oe ee es ee ee ee ee eee 
| Please send FREE 12-page booklet 
| I have marked my figure problem 


I would like to make money a, 


Vardiocizil BracstiEciiace Spencer Corsetiere O 





Backline Problem Posture 9-55 
O ae) 
Mrs. 
| 
(Print name and address) 
Address | 





City eee | 


I 

| 

| 

| 

1 M 
| Miss 
| 

I 

| 

| 

| 


MAIL to SPENCER DESIGNERS, Pe 
y Ave. N " 7 ie n ‘anada— | 
141 Derby Ave., New Haven 7, Conn Reiie “| 


SPENCER:—— 


individually designee 
foundations and brassiere: 





EMER, 1955 25 
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ly TWA to London and home again 
r only 2282 


WHEN YOU ACCOMPANY YOUR HUSBAND WHO PAYS ONLY 482 
WITH TWA’s NEW DISCOUNT FARES” 


SAYS TWA’S TRAVEL ADVISER Godan 





Is your husband going to Europe on business? If so, go with him! By 
using TWA’s new, discount-fare plan, you can fly from New York to 
London and back again for only $282* more than he would pay by 
himself. What an exciting opportunity! And it’s only one of TWA’s big 
travel bargains. For instance, you can have... = 

A 10-Day European Tour for as little as $465 each! This thrilling 
vacation includes ... New York to Europe and back via TWA Sky Tourist 
...accommodations at good hotels...sightseeing tours through each 
fascinating city. 

And that’s not all! With TWA’s TIME PAY PLAN, pay 10% down, 
and you're on your way whether you're London-bound . . . going to Paris 
or Rome ... or taking a European tour. Pay the balance in up to 20 
monthly installments. 

*Based on Sky Tourist fares during Thrift Season, November 1 through March 31, 


HERE'S MORE MONEY-SAVING NEWS... 
the more who go, the more you save 





TWA’s new discount-fare plan has bargains for everyone on both Sky 
Tourist and First-Class service. Just look at how much you can save if 
you take the children with you. 


Husband and wife traveling together 
SAVE $360 on round-trip First-Class fares. 


Husband, wife and one child** traveling together 
SAVE $690 on round-trip First-Class fares. 


\ Husband, wife and two children** traveling together 
SAVE $1,020 on round-trip First-Class fares. 
And you can enjoy these low discount fares on TWA’s exciting, new 
Super-G Constellations . . . the most luxurious airliners to Europe. | 


**72 through 25 years of age. Children under 12 fly at even lower fares. | 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 


ASK Maty Grane or TWA 


She will tell you how to travel light and fashion-right . .. show 
you how to pack in a third the space. Or ask for her expert 
help on special travel problems. For additional information, 
visit your local TWA office, travel agent, or mail the coupon 
below. 





Mary Gordon of TWA, Dept. J955 
Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
We plan to fly to Europe on or about___ 


O How to Stretch \ 
Your Travel sv OTe ee 
Dollar PLEASE PRINT 
L) Basic Travel Ward- 
robes, including Address 
packing tips 
() Discount Fare Plan 


O “Time Pay Plan” City 








Dr. Spock 
Talks With 
Mothers 


“Sex education starts early whether you plan it or not, 
And it’s a lot broader than just the matter of how bab 


r 


are made 





it includes the whole subject of 


5 how men and women get along with each other.” 
Be 
gape 7 


| 
| 
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Sugar and Spice ? 


No frills. No lace. She’s growing, Mom. And 
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A child’s curiosity is intense. He wants to know the why of everything 


SUZANNE $32 


why the grass is green, why dogs have tails, why the train runs, 
boys are made different from girls. These are all important questio 


By BENJAMIN SPOCK, M.D. 


OW much nudity or how much modesty is 
wholesome in the family? The only thing 

Iam sure of is that there’s no simple answer. 
Back in the earlier years of this century it 
was thought by many people, influenced by 
the studies of Freud, that the answer was 
simple. Freud had pointed out that many 
neuroses and sexual maladjustments occurred 
in people who in their childhood had been 
severely inhibited in their curiosity about the 
facts of life or had very mixed-up ideas about 
such matters as the differences between boys 


and girls and where babies come from. Of 


course Freud and the other early psycho- 
analysts in general had patients who had 


tance of parents’ being franker in answe 
their children’s questions. Some of those 
were most impatient of modesty deliberé 
practiced some degree of nudity at home, fel 
ing that they were conscientiously aiding th 
children’s education. 

As the years have gone by and more & 
perience has accumulated, it has become cle 
that the prevention of neuroses and sé 
maladjustments is not nearly so simple 
that. Some children have even been upset 
too much parental nudity which had the wro 
spirit behind it. 

How complicated the matter of dress at 
undress is, what effect it has on other peop 
can be realized if we stop to think how diffe 
ent the customs are in different parts of t 
world—and what illogical rules we have evé 


here's her kind of sleepwear. Carter's bright grown up toward the end of the Victorian era, in our own country. In some Moslem co 
new balbriggan pajama... tailored just the which was an unusually prudish period. Among __ tries it is immodest for a woman not to kee 
way she likes it... minimum of ruffle... polite people it was not admitted publicly that her face veiled. It’s certainly hard for us 
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Golly NoKrae Room ironing table! c 


@ Don’t hesitate .. . or this may happen to your favorite bride! When 
friends ask what the bride needs, tell them that she needs a Rid-Jid 
Knee Room Ironing Table! They’ll be glad to know because women, 
especially, like to give a wedding gift that will be used instead of 
gathering dust on a top shelf. The Knee Room is a gift of striking 
beauty, too, in gleaming chrome and yellow. Besides that .. . it’s a 
whole new way of ironing. You sit into the table . . . iron right over 
your lap. No stretching, twisting, bending. Fully venti- 
lated, open-mesh steel top whisks moisture through ... 
you iron cool and fast. 12 comfort-level height adjust- ¥ 
ments. Make sure she gets the matched combination for 
matchless ironing . . . a Rid-Jid Knee Room with Air 
Flow Pad and Cover Set. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26 
torian word!), but the ones with figures who 
want men to watch them and are bold enough 
to show this in their manner. The amount of 
leg that draws no attention at all on the beach 
would alert every man in the room at a social 
gathering, especially if revealed by a hussy 
type. It has been discovered by girls in recent 
years that sweaters, despite their thickness 
and the fact that they cover the chest and 
arms, can be used, if the wearer has this in 
mind, to reveal. 

My choice of examples might give you the 
impression that it’s only women who want 
to attract attention to themselves. Actually, 
all men have the same urge. But our particu- 
lar civilization makes fun of men who try too 
hard. Besides, women, being more sensible 
by nature, aren’t nearly so impressed with 
bodies as men usually are. The young men 
who hopefully throw a volleyball back and 
forth for hours at the beach to show their 
muscles don’t draw much of an audience. 

These examples are enough to show that 
nudity itself isn’t necessarily disturbing. You 
might say, thinking of the different customs 
at beach and in parlor, that it’s what we are 
used to that makes the difference. That’s 
part of it. But really the most important 
question is what we are trying to do with our 
nudity or with our clothing, and whether we 
are trying to attract attention in an exciting 
way. 

You may have got the idea that I’ve been 
implying that it’s wrong for us to attract at- 
tention to ourselves. I don’t mean that at all. 
It’s a normal part of human nature. It’s the 
main reason why we look for clothes that fit 


: 


I believe in the patriotism and energy 
and initiative of the average man. 
—WOODROW WILSON 


and suit us. It’s the main reason why 
women’s styles keep changing and why 
women’s clothes are always partly revealing, 
partly concealing. 

We are likely to use our clothes and our 
manner of wearing them most deliberately 
to attract the person we are falling in love 
with, but after marriage none of us is so 
prim that we want to stop looking reason- 
ably attractive to other members of the op- 
posite sex. It’s really a matter of both 
degree and intention. Satin, off-the-shoulders 
and an extra-charming manner are all right 
at a dance, when moderate alluringness is 
considered fair and respectable all around, 
but the same amount of clothes appeal and 
coquettishness in an office or when shopping 
is frowned on as out of bounds. 

The same matter of degree and intention 
applies to the effect we have on our children 
with our clothes or lack of them. A whole- 
some mother is pleased if her five-year-old 
son, seeing her dressed in a formal gown, 
tells her she looks beautiful. The same 
mother might buy an alluring nightgown be- 
cause she thought it would please her hus- 
band, but she wouldn’t parade around in it 
for her son’s benefit. 

But one complication is that some people 
have a greater-than-average urge to make 
the opposite sex look at them, by means of 
clothes or the lack of them. Certain of these 
people know it. Others of them don’t admit 
it at all, even to themselves. And some of 
them, without realizing it, may enjoy show- 
ing off a bit too much to their children. They 
may think, quite sincerely, that they are just 
trying to give their children a wholesome 
education. It was an occasional case of this 
sort, ina very mixed-up family, that particu- 
larly alerted psychiatrists to the possibility 
that parental nudity could, in special cases, 
be quite upsetting to a child. 

Another somewhat separate aspect of the 
question—of how much nudity—has to do 
with young children’s tendency to worry at 
least slightly about genital differences, the 
differences between boys and girls and the 
differences between children and adults. It 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 
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Only the [956 Norge Washer has 
automatic reSUDSer! 


New dual TIME-LINE CONTROL makes — m= =—— 
NORGE Washer MOST AUTOMATIC OF ALL! el 


Here’s a totally new standard for how automatic a 

washer can be! 
Hae It’s been rated No. 1 time and again by independ- 
| ent laboratories. Not just because it permits you to 
re-use the hot sudsy water, automatically ... but 
because it saves clothes, too. Norge dual-cycle action 
does all the family wash as it should be done. . . takes 
nothing out of your clothes but the soil. 


Ask your Norge dealer to show you how the new 
Norge works—what it’ll mean to you. S 











Saves suds, water oe TIME! 








Just set it...and walk away! 





~ 1. Your Norge automatically pumps hot, 
~ sudsy water into the set tub before rinsing. 
For your second batch of clothes — just 
turn to reSUDSer position on the Norge 
Time-Line Control... 













America’s most beautiful 
laundry combination! And 
only Norge with the exclu- 
sive Hamper-Dor dries 
everything exactly right 
because only Norge dries 
4-ways. 







2. The washer goes into action—automatic- 
ally —only when all the sudsy water has 
been returned. No chance of mangling or 
tangling. No watching, no waiting. You 
save time along with soap and water. 
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F =e Dual-Cycle changes wash-action to fit the fabric . . . automatically. . 
ee Multi-Rinse ebanges from mist-spray to tidal-wave. . . automatically. 
- nae Time-Line Control starts, stops, repeats... automatically. ; 

iy ~ Sediment-remover, water-fill, water-temperature control—all automatic. 


© Buzzer signals completion of washing cycle... automatically. 
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LIKE ANY OTHER SALADS, 
THEYRE BEST DRESSED 


” Kratt 


Which salads do the most for pork chops, roast pork, ham? 
Hot potato salad is one that experts recommend. Waldorf 
salad is ideal with ham... and the bright flavor of tomatoes 
makes just the right accent for roast pork, 

As for the, dressings, you’ve no problem there. Kraft has a 
whole line of favorites. ready and waiting. There’s Miracle 
Whip, best liked of any dressing for salads in the whole 
wide world. Three delightfui French dressings. And the 
finest of mayonnaise. 

So pick your salad dressings from the Kraft shelf at your 


store. Compliments come easy with salads dressed by Kraft! 


Kraft Salad Dressings are also available in. Canada 





LADIES’ HOME jie § 
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Cook 2 tablespoons of finely chopped 
onion in 34 cup of Miracle French 
Dressing or Kraft French Dressing in 
a skillet until tender. Add |] quart 
of sliced, cooked potatoes, 4 slices of 
crisply cooked crumbled bacon, | 


Minaete 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


KRAFT 


WITH PORK CHOPS ....GERMAN POTATO SALAD |} 


H DRE 


SSING 





teaspoon of salt and a dash of fres : | 
ground pepper. Toss together ligh|} }) 
until the potatoes are well coat) } 
Serve the German Potato Salad |} }) 
-..- ina serving dish which hag bj | 
lined with leaf lettuce. 


Touched with onion and garlic When you want a robus 
seasoned French dressing—on seafood, for insta 
or tossed greens—try Kraft’s famous Miracle Fre 
You'll get compliments for sure. Men, especial} 
are enthusiastic about the lively flavor of Mira} 


French Dressing. 


Most popular French dressing Kraft French is far aj 
away the most popular French dressing ever offal 


for sale. Not too sharp, not too bland, it has a just-rig}) 
flavor that appeals to children as well as crowal 
This is a thick French dressing that doesn’t separa 

Just try Kraft French Dressing. See if you don’t ti 


it even better than your own! 
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ITH BROILED HAM SLICE... WALDORF SALAD 










ercoted by 


BFK O75. 
company cwicace. num 


1 a few minutes. Drain and 
| cup thinly sliced celery and 
‘p chopped pecans. Add just 


} igh Miracle Whip or Kraft 





salad plates with leaf lettuce and 
place a mound of Waldorf Salad 
on each. Garnish with 3 wedges 
of unpeeled red apple which have 
been dipped in the orange juice. 


eee 
Mayonnaise to moisten. Line | 


Such smooth, firm-bodied mayonnaise Kraft 
Mayonnaise is made with extra egg yolks for 
extra richness and firm body, and Kraft’s ex- 
clusive beating process gives it special smooth- 
ness. Even when you mix it with tart juices, it 


stays deliciously smooth, never separates. 


Tastes different because it is different Where’s 
nothing else anywhere like the one and only 
Miracle Whip! It’s a unique type of dressing, 
combining the best qualities of old-fashioned 
boiled dressing and fine mayennaise. No other 
dressing has ever even approached it in popu- 


larity. Taste it and you'll see why! 








WITH ROAST PORK... TOMATO-CAULIFLOWER SALAD 


Separate a cauliflower into 
flowerets; cook in boiling salted 
water for 5 min. Drain; marinate 
for several hours in Casino French 
Dressing mixed with chopped 
chives. For each serving, cut a 





ing, Kraft has a very special, 
smooth-blending Oil that 
mixes superbly with other 
ingredients. Kraft All- 


Purpose Oil gives best 


peeled tomato into 5 sections, 
leaving it whole at stem end. 
Place on endive on salad plate. 
Spread sections slightly apart; 
place drained flowerets in be- 


tween. Serve with more Casino. 


For homemade French dress- 





results in cooking, too. 





A little bit sweet, quite a bit garlic-y New Casino has a 
most intriguing flavor .. . sweet, with a tang, and a 
touch of garlic, too. It takes 12 different seasonings, in 
most precise proportions, to get this special flavor! For 
easy, delightful variety in your salads, it’s a good idea 


to keep each of Kraft’s 3 French Dressings on hand. 
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This young man is 11 months old—and he isn’t our youngest customer 
by any means. 

For 7-Up is so pure, so wholesome, you can even give it to babies and 
ao feel good about it. Look at the back of a 7-Up bottle. Notice that all 
fiiitations y our ingredients are listed. (That isn’t required of soft drinks, you know 

served from ) é —hbut we’re proud to do it and we think you’re pleased that we do.) 
Bere Ye By the way, Mom, when it comes to toddlers—if they like to be coaxed 
Selentp om z to drink their milk, try this: Add 7-Up to the milk in equal parts, pour- 
is sold in oe f a: ing the 7-Up gently into the milk. It’s a wholesome combination—and 


bottles only. ie, ee it works! Make 7-Up your family drink. You like it... it likes you! 


Nothing does it like Seven Op. 
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seems to be the nature of most children to 
begin to notice intently the difference be- 
tween boys and girls, men and women, quite 
early in childhood if they have the oppor- 
tunity: a few at 2/4, more at 3, most by 314. 
They act quite surprised at first and then, 
instead of accepting the difference, they 
usually show some concern. A little girl who 
has had no previous experience and who ob- 
serves a boy’s penis for the first time when 
he’s being dressed on the beach is first apt 
to say, pointing, ‘““What’s that?’’ and then 
after a few moments, in a worried or resent- 
ful tone, ‘““Why haven’t I got one?”’ or “What 
happened to mine?” A boy, far from being 
reassured to see that he has more visible 
equipment, is apt to ask tensely, ““What hap- 
pened to her wee-wee?’”’ And then, unless he 
can be reassured, he is likely to start worry- 
ing about whether some injury might happen 
to his penis, as he assumes has happened 
to the girl’s. 

We think nowadays that if parents realize 
that these are normal questions and normal 
fears at this age, they can be ready to help 
their children with sensible, comforting an- 
swers when the questions come. (“Boys are 
meant to be different from girls.”?... ““You 
are made like mommy.” . . . “Boys have 
penises but only we girls and women can 
have babies,”’ and so on.) However, the fact 
is that even the most reassuring answer 
doesn’t seem to allay the worry altogether. 

We think there is evidence that it’s some- 
what easier for most children to come to 
sensible conclusions about the differences 
between male and female from seeing other 


The best part of beauty is that which 
no picture can express. 
—FRANCIS BACON 
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young children than from constantly observ- 
ing the parents. The main reason for this is 
that feelings toward parents—of love, of 
jealousy, of guilt—are much more intense 
than feelings toward other children. Such 
strong feelings are apt to interfere with 
reasoning about any subject. 

Another confusing factor for the small 
child is the difference between grownups and 
children. The pubic hair of adults is apt to 
puzzle the child. And the pubic hair of 
women conceals the nature of the genitals. 
We have learned that young children often 
imagine, illogical as it may sound to us, that 
the woman may have male genitals under 
the hair. This thought comes from the same 
mistaken idea that everybody is meant to be 
made similarly. The child hopes that this is 
true so that he won’t have to worry about his 
other mistaken idea that injury may be the 
explanation of why girls don’t have penises. 

Then there is the rivalry about size that 
boys, especially, feel toward their fathers. 
Even though they love and admire their fa- 
thers, it irritates them to have to be so much 
smaller. They've heard many times that 
they'll be as big as their fathers someday, 
but that day never seems to come. I’ve been 
told several times by parents that if the fa- 
ther, for instance, is in the habit of shaving 
naked in the morning and his son wants to 
be with him at these times, the boy after a 
few minutes may show signs of irritation at 
the father’s larger equipment, by half-joking 
remarks or teasing gestures. 

This kind of rivalry may sound far- 
fetched to women, but men and _ boys 
know how frequent the kidding is, either 
envious or belittling, that goes on in locker 
rooms and swimming places. In other words, 
males tend to compare themselves, uneas- 
ily, about genital size even more than about 
total height. This kind of rivalry begins 
surprisingly young and it may be upsetting 
to the small boy who is just beginning to try 
to figure things out. When a small boy com- 
pares himself with another small boy there 
isn’t so much difference to worry about. 

There’s one more aspect of modesty that 
we ought to consider before trying to come 
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to some kind of conclusions, and that’s in 
relation to different stages of development. 

In the three-to-six-year-old period there 
seems to be very little inclination on the part 
of children to be modest unless it has been 
drilled into them. In fact, it’s an “‘exhibition- 
istic” age, to use the psychological term. 
They not only don’t show any spontaneous 
modesty to speak of—they rather enjoy 
showing off their bodies. But around the age 
of six or seven they are going into a different 
phase in many respects, and one of these is a 
turning to modesty, at least at certain mo- 
ments, even in the family that acts in the 
home like a nudist colony. A boy of this age, 
asked to undress in the doctor’s office, is apt 
to look nervously at the open door that 
leads to the secretary’s office and to ask if 
he can close it. And the mother may give the 
doctor a grin, meaning she doesn’t know 
where all this modesty comes from, because 
it’s not from the family. At this age, spon- 
taneous modesty is likely to be a very 
\\ | variable matter. One day the child bellows 
WY \ Petree oa ee eee to ae 

WYVG \ into the bathroom where he’s taking a bath. 
“WH The next day he takes off everything without So handy, so often .. 
a qualm even though half the family happens 


to be in his room at the time. MOPS MADE WI 


In adolescence the picture is more com- 
plicated. Normal sexual development grad- 
ually increases the urge to attract attention, 


but most youngsters dare do this at first only 


by talking noisily when passing a group of & 

9 the opposite sex. The desire to be grown up | 

D O e S n ic is strong; but stronger still, in most of them, 
are self-consciousness about the changing | 


body, uneasiness about being able to act the 
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part of the adult, mixed feeling of attach- 
ment and antagonism toward the parents. 











When one summer drink, fresh lemonade— The balance for most early adolescents | {JOLLY POP COR 
swings strongly toward modesty, and this TIM EVERY KERNEL POP 
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* cools and refreshes more deeply than any other What does it all add up to? I feel that there 


is no one answer and that each family should 
do what seems best to it. 
a. 5 - Every sensible professional person in the 
* is wonderfully delicious (children love it) children’ field agrees today that parents who 
are naturally modest should stay modest 
with their children. A modest parent trying 
. = to be a nudist for a child’s education can’t 
x isa pure, natural fruit drink help being an embarrassed nudist, and this 
is more likely to trouble than to help the 


. . . . . © . . child. 
* is rich in vitamin C (the vitamin your family On the other hand, it’s not necessary or 
‘ . wholesome for a parent who is discovered by 
needs every day, especially in hot weather) the child, accidentally, in the bathroom or 


undressed to scream or act as if the child had 

committed a crime. Overemphasizing the 

‘“‘badness’’ of nudity only produces morbid 

se shame and, sometimes, morbid curiosity. It’s oat = 

* doesn’t it make good sense that only necessary to ask the child to go out un- peal: 
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How long since youve tasted 
real cheese ? 


Real cheese is exciting! It hasatangy qual- Wisconsin dairy country by men who know 
ity no process cheese can ever have. Miss you can’t rusha good thing. .. who are will- 
Wisconsin is the kind of real cheese that ing to wait a full year for Sharp Aged Miss 
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You know it’s good! 
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The Armour Star label is one of 
the world's great guarantees! 


Miss Wisconsin Cheddar comes in generous wedges—Sharp Aged, Medi- Ze 
um Aged or Mild. It’s wonderful in all kinds of ways. For free recipes Z ZL BZ 
write: Marie Gifford, Dept. 214, Armour and Company, Chicago 9, [linois. 
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ADRIENNE. Soft, plunging and delicately adorned. 


CARESS. Low-heeled dressiness in softest suede. CADET. Very soft and completely flexible. FLAMINGO. Trim wedge sling 







FEATURED IN CANADA AS GOLD CROSS SHOES. 


Largest selling brand of fine footwear in the world. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34 
for sure that this was the best advice. And if 
some of you feel like saying ‘““Dr. Spock, I 
think you and the psychiatrists are the ones 
who are getting morbid now, as a result of 
seeing too many behavior problems,” I 
couldn’t prove you wrong. I still think that 
the parents’ general attitudes toward nudity, 
sex and their children are the important 
things and that the number of minutes and 
the number of inches of body exposure are 
quite secondary. I’m only trying to be help- 
ful to those who ask questions. 

Most professionals in this field (including 
myself) believe that it’s wholesome for 
brothers and sisters under six years to get 
used to seeing each other undressed casually 
at the times of day when this is natural, that 
the same applies to friends (in changing at 
the beach, for instance), that boys and girls 
can be allowed to use the same bathroom in 
a nursery school where an adult is not far 
away. At the same time, it’s well to remember 
that somewhere around 21% to 3/4 years the 
child’s increasing maturity will raise ques- 
tions and probably some worries in his mind 
about differences, and the parent should be 
ready to understand and reassure him. 

You may raise the theoretical question 
whether it’s advisable for even young broth- 
ers and sisters to observe each other, since 
even this is said to arouse some degree of 
concern. The only answer I know is that life 


Granted, by all means, that there 
should be nothing which a husband 
couldn’t tell to his wife, or a wife to 
her husband, there ought still to be 
a great many things which neither 
should tell, and real confidence con- 
sists in not wanting to know. 


—J. A. SPENDER: 
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is bound to create a variety of unpleasant 
tensions in the happiest of children: occa- 
sional resentment at parents, jealousy of 
brothers and sisters, disappointment in 
friends, trouble with lessons. Children who 
never have a chance to observe the opposite 
sex still have feelings, curiosity and the ca- 
pacity for morbid imagination. A few I’ve 
talked with after they’ve grown up have felt 
that their ignorance wasn’t bliss but had had 
a rather unpleasant effect both in childhood 
and in adulthood. So there is no such thing 
as taking all the worry out of the facts of life, 
but only the practical question of how you 
keep it to a reasonable minimum. It is be- 
lieved that the milder kinds of inhibitions, 
that we all received in our own childhoods 
and pass on to some degree, play a construc- 
tive part in freeing a child’s mind during the 
school years for such impersonal abstract 
subjects as arithmetic, grammar and me- 
chanics. In adolescence and adulthood nor- 
mal inhibitions contribute to the romantic 
and altruistic quality of love, appreciation of 
beauty in music, architecture, pictures, am- 
bition to do great things in the world. In 
other words, mild inhibitions are a part of 
human nature. 

After six or seven I think the best guide for 
parents is to assume that children of oppo- 
site sexes will gradually want more privacy 
and to help them get it as far as possible. 

Come to think of it, all of us as human 
beings want a certain amount of privacy in 
all aspects of life, in order to preserve our 
dignity as individuals: privacy in keeping 
some of our thoughts to ourselves; privacy 
for particularly precious possessions to pre- 
vent their being broken or lost; privacy in 
some of our hobbies; privacy about parts of 
our bodies which we think are homely (such 
as skinny arms or bow legs), even apart from 
any sexual aspect. In this broader sense 
parents as well as children should feel en- 
titled to the amount of privacy they wish, as 
long as it doesn’t inconvenience unneces- 
sarily the rest of the family and as long as it 
isn’t used by the older ones to implant a 
morbid sense of shame in the younger. END 
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Start the school year by 
stocking up on Dennison 
“‘Schoolmates’’—the help- 
ful supplies for students 
and teachers. You'll al- 
ways need gummed re- 
inforcements, stars, index 
tabs, gummed labels and 
stickers, key tags, and 
many more — all of fine 
Dennison quality and 
priced for young budgets. 


New craft material: Denni- 
son Gummed Crepe Paper. 
For art classes, hobbies, 
decorations, gift-making. 


Manufacturing Company 
Framingham, Massachusetts 
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Show New Living Color Process Christmas Cards sell 
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Sensation No experience needed. Get Assortments on 

approval, Imprints and Color Catalog FREE. Jai 


BOULEVARD ART PUBLISHERS Sami 
235 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 557-C, Chicago 4, IIlinois 
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Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads stop pain 
at its source . . . remove corns 
one of the fastest ways known to 
medical science. No other method 
like it. Also sizes for Callouses 
and Bunions. Get a box today! 
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The Gentle Touch 


A GENTLE act, a gentle help, a gentle 
LAr thing, can say so much. That’s why 
gentleness is what modern taste demands in 
cigarettes. And why today’s Philip Morris, 


born gentle, refined to special gentleness 


in the making, makes so many friends 
among our young smokers. Enjoy the 
gentle pleasure, the fresh unfiltered flavor, 
of today’s Philip Morris. In the convenient 
snap-open pack, regular or smart king size. 





...gentle for modern taste 
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Overcoming Disabilities 
By MARGARET HICKEY 


Tr is one thing to have physical disabilities and quite 
another to remain handicapped by them. For today 
programs in physical therapy and rehabilitation are 
training thousands with arthritis, heart disease, tuber- 
culosis, orthopedic impairments to live useful and happy 
lives. Some even have developed latent abilities to a 
greater degree than they might otherwise have done. 

At the Institute of Physical Medicine and Rehabili- 
tation in New York City, a nonprofit organization and 
the largest center of its kind in the world, a postpolio 
patient who uses crutches and long leg braces when out 
of her wheel chair practices keeping house in a com- 
plete scientifically planned kitchen. She is learning fast, 
for she has a real incentive—creation of a happy home 
for her husband and small daughter. A tiny amputee, 
too young to understand the enormity of her handicap, 
enjoys learning to feed herself with the aid of artificial 
arms (scientific name: prosthesis). A quadriplegic boy 
(paralyzed in all four limbs) uses a specially developed 
finger weight as he practices typing. 

These three are but a few of the many being helped 
in a program based on meeting their whole needs— 
physical, emotional, social and vocational—from “‘the 
bed to the job.” This treatment, in turn, is part of a 
larger program that includes also the training of pro- 
fessional people to work with the disabled. 

Since the center opened in 1949, Alpha Gamma 
Delta Fraternity, in co-operation with the National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults, has awarded 
annual fellowships to bring together counselors from 
mining and farming areas with few or no means for 
aiding the handicapped, from big cities with multiple 
facilities and from foreign countries. Among them 
have been people active in employment of the handi- 
capped, in state and regional vocational-rehabilitation 
Offices, state departments of health and welfare and of 
education. One woman came to learn how to set up a 
guidance program in the public schools of Eagle Pass, 
Texas. The principal of one of the largest specialized 
schools in the country (in Chicago, Illinois) came to 
study new methods of meeting the patient’s needs. All 
observed the treatment given from the time a patient 
entered to the time he was ready to attend vocational 
school. They watched children exercising their limbs on 
gymnasium mats and in therapeutic pools, amputees 
trying out braces and artificial legs, patients in wheel 
chairs learning a trade in watchmaking school. 

Training scholarships for work with the physically 
handicapped are offered by other sororities and fra- 
ternities as well. In co-operation with the National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Alpha Chi 
Omega provides funds for a graduate program in 
cerebral palsy; Kappa Delta Phi offers scholarships in 
physical therapy or occupational therapy. The latter 
also contributes to the speech-correction fund co- 
sponsored by the National Society and by the Amer- 
ican Speech and Hearing Association. END 


Patching, darning and repairing garments for resale, 

these women are but a few of the 150 handicapped workers 

on the payroll of Davis Memorial Goodwill Industries, 

Washington, D.C. Tasks suited to their limitations, without pressure, 
assure them a living wage, security for the future. 


Mrs. Harmon surveyed with approval the tidied basement of her 
Chevy Chase home. The battered easy chair had vanished into the 
Goodwill Industries truck, and the driver’s helper, a man with one 
arm, was coming back for the bag at her side. Then she remembered 
the doll. 

“7 don’t suppose you can use this.” She let him see the broken 
hand, the candy-matted hair. 

“Lady,” he said, ‘the Goodwill can use anything.” He put it into 
the bag and turned away. aS 

Long after the truck had gone his words echoed through her mind. 
But what on earth could they do with a beat-up little old doll? 


They could and they did restore it. Refurbished by skilled and 
loving hands, it became part of the exhibit at the Doll Tea, since 
1939 an annual fall event of the Goodwill Guild, ladies’ auxiliary 
of the Davis Memorial Goodwill Industries in Washington, D.C. 
At the tea, dolls on loan from private collections vie for interest 
with the resplendent Goodwill dolls, which are offered for sale. 

Wherever they are seen—at the tea, in the Industries’ doll-re- 
pair shop or in any of the four Goodwill stores in the area—the 
appeal of the dolls is persuasive. When First Lady Mamie Doud 
Eisenhower made her initial tour of Davis Memorial’s workrooms 
during Open House Week she bought a doll to take back to the 
White House with her. And Goodwill dolls have found their way 
into uncounted collections—as well as CONTINUED ON PAGE 42 
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STRONGER Yet SAFER 





Also goes to work 
instantly to 
relieve pains of 


¢ NEURITIS 

* NEURALGIA 

* NORMAL 
PERIODIC PAIN 
and 

¢ DISTRESS OF 
COLDS 


NACIN not only gives stronger, 

faster but also safer relief from 
pain. Anacin Tablets won’t upset 
the stomach. They contain no nar- 
cotics or habit-forming ingredients. 
Despite their great strength, you 
can take Anacin Tablets as directed 
as often as needed without the 
slightest harm. 


You see, Anacin is like a doctor’s 
prescription. That is, Anacin con- 
tains not just one but a combina- 
tion of medically proven, active 
ingredients. 


The highest medical authorities in 
the nation declare that the Anacin 


way —a formula combining smaller 
quantities of a number of highly 
effective pain relievers — gives 
faster, more effective and safer re- 
lief than a large dose of one single 


Jou can dé pend On 


NAC] 


Wont upset your SLOINAC, 
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Highest medical authorities 
have established beyond a 
shadow of a doubt that Anacin’s 
combination of potent pain re- 
lievers acts smoother and more 
efficiently than any single drug. 









drug. This is one of the first funda- 
mentals of medicine taught in all 
schools of medicine and dentistry. 
Just ask your own physician or 
dentist if this isn’t true. 


So whenever stronger yet safer 
medication is needed—you can de- 
pend upon Anacin. Remember—no 
single drug can give you the same 
strong safe relief of Anacin’s com- 
bination of powerful pain levee 
Buy Anacin Tablets today. 


If pain persists — see your doctor. 















into little girls’ arms. Rubber dolls and rag 
dolls, puppets and china dolls, ancestor and 
peasant dolls, antique and only-yesterday 
dolls—from attic and basement they have 
been sent to the Goodwill, setting in motion 
a series of events to benefit the entire com- 
munity. 

Beginning with Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth Toney, doll mender extraordi- 
nary, is small and frail, victim of a spinal 
curvature resulting from childhood polio. 
Unable to attend school regularly until she 
was ten, Elizabeth was determined to make 
her own way and in her teens took a course 
in hairdressing. The physical demands of the 
work were beyond her, and at a loss, she 
turned to the Goodwill, then in its second 
year of operation in Washington. 

A place was found for her in the sewing 
room; and though on an average it requires 
six months’ training for a handicapped 
worker to acquire reasonable facility in 
patching, darning and otherwise repairing 
garments for resale, Elizabeth learned fast. A 
few months later Executive Director W. 
Harold Snape was casting about for some- 
one who could repair and make salable the 
dolls that were beginning to accumulate, and 
Mrs. Blanche Teague Riddle, 
textile operations, suggested Elizabeth. 

But Elizabeth was fearful. When Mrs. Rid- 
dle encouraged her, “You can do it—I know 
you can,” she began to cry, “I can’t. I don’t 
know anything about it. But if you think I 
can, I’lltry.”” Hertears were due only in part to 
uncertainty. Thegreat thing wasthatfromnow 
on she would have full-time employment. 


There is a great deal of unmapped 
country within us. —GEORGE ELIOT 


Sent to the Baltimore Goodwill Industries 
for coaching, Elizabeth at first did every- 
thing wrong. “I would put a left arm on a 
right shoulder,’ she says now, “or get the 
feet on backward.” But, eager and quick, she 
was soon back in Washington, where under 
Mrs. Riddle’s alert guidance she helped the 
Industries’ doll collection win fame. 

Today planning her own tiny shop, doll 
authority Elizabeth Toney is one of Davis 
Memorial’s 5000 “graduates,” a handi- 
capped worker whose Goodwill training 
fitted her for private industry. 

Now rounding out its second decade of ex- 
istence, the Davis Memorial Goodwill Indus- 
tries is one of 107 affiliates of the national or- 
ganization, founded in 1902 by Dr. Edgar J. 
Helm, which employs and trains handi- 
capped persons, paying their wages out of 
the proceeds of sale of repaired discards. 
Each Goodwill unit is autonomous, serving 
its community without regard to race or 
color and on a purely nonsectarian basis. 

Named for its principal benefactor, Mrs. 
Anne Hubbard Davis, the Washington or- 
ganization fills a particular need in an area 
with a minimum of light industry. Although 
Government offices long ago recognized the 
value of the handicapped worker and many 
have been given jobs, opportunities for the 
seriously disabled are still limited. It is to 
these that Davis Memorial offers employ- 
ment and a chance to learn skills. 

Twenty-three of the 150 handicapped 
workers now on the payroll had previously 
relied solely on Public Assistance. A few are 
trainees and will continue to receive aid until 
earnings reach subsistence level. “It is possi- 
ble for a handicapped person to earn a living 
wage where contract work is available if he is 
paid on piecework basis and has developed 
manual dexterity,’ says one Goodwill execu- 
tive. ““Then he can earn as high as a dollar 
and a half to two dollars an hour. But in our 
workshops here in Washington, where there 
is little contract work and time is spent train- 
ing the employee in reconditioning salvage 
materials, wage rates are not as high as in 
commercial industry. In some cases the 
worker would not earn even the Federal 
minimum and there is need for subsidy; 
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for years of Weak 


Be as careful of your 
comb as you are of 
your combing. Use a 
hard rubber Ace: it 
gentles your hair into 
place, glides safely 
across your scalp be- 
cause there are no 
sharp “burrs” between 
teeth and each tooth- 
end is smoothly 
rounded. Moderately 
priced, individually 
packaged. For every- 
one at home or away. 
American Hard Rubber Co. ,N.Y.13. 
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What have they done to WHITE RAIN? Feel it! Gobs and gobs more lather! Feel that rainwater softness! 





What a clean feeling! Will my hair be soft and sunshiny...in better condition? | just know it! 
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An Advertisement Presented in the Public Interest by New York Life 


Should your child 
bea 


HARMACIST ? 


By W. PAUL BRIGGS 


Executive Director, 


American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education 


(As told to DONALD ROBINSON) 


Lc HAPPENS every hour of the day and night. You’ve 
seen it yourself. 


A child lies ill, her forehead burning hot with fever. A 
physician comes and examines her. Concern is in his 
eyes as he writes out a prescription. 


“Get this made up at once,” he says. 


The mother of the child hurries breathlessly to her 
neighborhood drug store. She hands her slip of paper 
to the white-coated pharmacist. Immediately, he goes 
back into his laboratory and starts compounding the 
medication the dottor has ordered. Carefully, he meas- 
ures out the ingredients, some in quantities of one- 
thousandth of an ounce. There can be no mistake. The 
child’s life may depend on it. 


Skillfully the pharmacist mixes the potent drugs and 
chemicals together. They must be combined properly or 
the prescription will do no good. Now, he checks to 
make sure all is right. It is, and he hands the medicine 
to the mother. 


Several days later he sees the little girl scampering 
past his store, healthy as can be again. If he is like most 
men in his profession, he will smile contentedly to 
himself. 


“Tm glad I went in for pharmacy,” he may say. 


It really is a fine feeling, helping people get well. 
Should your child choose to go in for pharmacy, this 
satisfaction will be permanently his. 


I hope that your child does make this decision. I know 
of few professions that give its members so much grati- 
fication and such high compensation so quickly. 


The pharmacist stands in the front lines of man’s 
never-ending struggle against disease. It is he who trans- 
lates the doctor’s directives into effective, stable and 
usable medications. Without the pharmacist, the prac- 
tice of medicine would be seriously handicapped. 

And that isn’t all the pharmacist does to promote 
health. 


Often he is the first point of contact in home emergen- 
cies. A few years ago, I was in a friend’s drug store ina 
small Florida town when a panic-stricken man rushed in. 


“My four-year-old son has just swallowed a bottleful 
of iodine,” he shrilled. ‘‘What'll [| do?” 


My pharmacist friend knew the answer, of course. He 


suggested a mixture of starch and water followed by an 
emetic and a call to a physician. It saved the child’s life. 


The pharmacist is constantly protecting the public 
from its own mistakes. Just recently, for example, a 
middle-aged man came into a Washington, D. C., drug 
store and told the pharmacist on duty, 


“T’ve got an awful stomach ache. You'd better give 
me a bottle of castor oil.” 


“T wouldn’t take castor oil if I were you,” the druggist 
said. “Not when you have a stomach ache. You might 
have appendicitis.” 

It was lucky he said that. The man did have a bad 
appendix. Taking castor oil could have killed him. 


A Respected Authority 


Most important, the pharmacist acts as an information 
center on certain health questions. He is the one to whom 
the public continually turns for information on the 
latest drugs, sickroom supplies, disease prevention, 
local health facilities, any imaginable thing connected 
with health. He also is the man to whom many physi- 
cians look for data on new drugs. No one does more to 
educate America on health matters. 


In addition to doing all this, most pharmacists stock 
and sell a wide variety of items, everything from drugs 
to ice cream, cosmetics and novels. 


Is it any wonder that almost invariably the pharmacist 
is considered one of the best-known and most respected 
men in his community? 


It is significant that at least one United States Senator 
and several Congressmen are pharmacists. That a dis- 
tinguished governor is a pharmacist. That dozens of 
mayors and members of state legislatures are pharmacists. 


You may be interested to know that pharmacy is a 
venerable profession. It goes back to the ancient 
Egyptians. The first public pharmacy was established in 
the city of Baghdad in the eighth century. In Europe, 
official recognition of pharmacy as a separate profession 
was given as far back as 1240 when Emperor Frederick II 
issued a special edict divorcing pharmacy from medicine 
throughout the Kingdom of the Two Sicilys. 

Today, pharmacy is among America’s most flourish- 
ing enterprises. There are no less than 52,000 drug stores 
in the United States, and, at last count, their sales were 
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The pharmacist plays a key role in guarding the 
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se to $5,000,000,000 a year. Amazing as it may seem, 
American people made billions of trips to the drug 
re in 1954. More than 450,000,000 prescriptions were 
ed. 


You might compare the figure of 450,000,000 pre- 
iptions compounded in 1954 with the total for 1939, 
that year, only 166,000,000 prescriptions were filled. 


It shows you how the practice of pharmacy has been 
veloping as a link in our health services. 


Many Roads to Follow 


ere are now 110,000 professionally trained pharmacists 
the United States. Some 95,000 are engaged in retail 
armacy with approximately 47,000 of them operating 
heir own establishments. About 5,000 pharmacies are 
its of chain drug companies. 


Most of the other 15,000 pharmacists are spread 
yee the drug and chemical industries, colleges and 
ospitals. They are occupied in research, manufacturing, 
holesale distribution, and teaching, as well as profes- 
onal pharmacy work. A great number act as profes- 
onal representatives for drug manufacturers specializing 
the introduction of new drugs to physicians. 


Some pharmacists are also finding careers in the 
rmed Forces and government service. In the federal 
vernment alone, there are openings for pharmacists in 
e U. S. Public Health Service, the Veterans Adminis- 
ation and the Food and Drug Administration. There 
many more in the state and municipal services. 


As you can see, opportunities of all sorts are available 
the pharmacist. 


It reminds me of something a veteran pharmacist said 
me recently, 


“When I was a boy,” he declared, “most pharmacists’ 
eers were centered about a drug store. Nowadays, a 
oungster entering pharmacy has dozens of fields open 
him.” 


I said earlier that few professions can offer such high 
ompensation so quickly as pharmacy. I meant it. 


A graduate of a college of pharmacy can expect to 
et a job in a drug store that will immediately pay him 
bout $125 a week! 


It’s a lot of money for a beginning wage, isn’t it? A 
oung pharmacist I know phrased it succinctly, 


“Tell me any other field,” he said, “‘where you can 
nake enough money to get married on in your first job.” 


It is true that a pharmacist cannot hope to earn a 
great deal more than this if he remains an employee. 
After ten years he may not be making more than $150 
a week. But, as we’ve seen, one out of every two phar- 
macists in the retail field gets his own drug store. Some 
pharmacists have started one with an investment of 
merely $5,000 in cash! 


The income from a well-run drug store ranges between 
$10,000 and $40,000 a year. If business is good and the 
single store develops into a chain, real wealth can be 
achieved. 


Some pharmacists prefer to become managers of chain 
drug stores. Their earnings usually go from $8,000 a 
year up. Pay in the industrial world is still higher. In 
hospital and government jobs it may be less. 


Incidentally, pharmacists need no longer toil endless 
hours. While they may be on call any time for an emer- 
pency, the average schedule for retail pharmacists ts 48 
hours a week. In many areas it is down to 40 hours a 
week, 


I am not saying that there are no disadvantages in the 
practice of pharmacy. It is a confining occupation. Inas- 
much as most states require the presence of a licensed 


pharmacist in a drug store at all times you cannot get 
away for a moment during your duty hours. Further- 
more, your work schedule may be an odd one that calls 
for some evening and Sunday work. Unfortunately, 
such irregular hours are unavoidable. And they will 
continue to be, so long as pharmacies stand guard over 
the well-being of their communities. 


It can be tiring work. You are continually on your 
feet. And there is much that is routine about it. 


But to the right person, it can be a perpetually en- 
grossing, rewarding profession. Every customer coming 
into the store has a different problem, many of them 
serious. 


Seven Personal Requisites for Success 


How can you tell if your child is the right person for 
pharmacy ? 


I have spent more than 25 years in pharmacy and I 
can say that there are certain traits common to most 
happy, successful pharmacists. Your child should have 
them if he wants to enter the profession. 


1. Cleanliness and orderliness must be second nature 
to him. 2. He must be meticulous. The slightest deviation 
in a prescription can bring tragic consequences. 3. He 
must be studious. After his graduation from college, he 
cannot use his diploma as an intellectual pillow. He 
must keep abreast of medical and scientific develop- 
ments. 


Not long ago, I dropped in to see a 77-year-old friend 
of mine who has been a practicing pharmacist for 53 
years. You'd think he’d know all the answers by now. 
Quite the contrary. I found him poring over a pharmacy 
journal as diligently as any college student. 


“We didn’t have ‘wonder drugs’ like penicillin and 
tetracycline when I went to pharmacy school,” he said 
to me. ““We do now and, if I want to do a good job as a 
pharmacist, | must know all there is to know about 
them. I have to learn their physical characteristics, their 
chemical reactions, the way to dissolve them, to mix 
them, to store them.”’ 


You can see how imperative it is for a pharmacist to 
keep studying when you think that more than one-half 
of the drugs regularly prescribed today were unheard 
of before World War II. 


4. The future pharmacist must have an aptitude for 
science. Without it, he won’t graduate from pharmacy 
college, let alone do well afterwards. 5. He must like to 
“keep store.” Much of his time as a pharmacist will be 
taken up with inventories, invoices and orders for his 
retailing activities. 6. He must like dealing with people. 
They are his “bread and butter.” 


And 7. He must be a person of high ethics. The 
government entrusts him with the distribution of nar- 
cotics, poisons and dangerous drugs. In his hands rests 
his neighborhood’s health. 


You may ask, “Do women make good pharmacists?” 


he answer is an unqualified “Yes.” About seven 
percent of all the pharmacists in America now are 
women and they have made an exceptionally fine record 
for themselves. Their number is steadily growing. They 
have just one obstacle to surmount. Some states prohibit 
them from working at night. 


Getting to be a pharmacist asks some degree of de- 
termination. Comparatively good marks in high school 
are necessary for admission to one of the 74 accredited 
colleges of pharmacy. A background in mathematics 
and science helps. At the moment, most pharmacy col- 
leges give a four-year course leading to a B. S. degree in 
Pharmacy. However, beginning in 1960, all aceredited 
colleges will require a total of five years for the thorough 
training a pharmacist must have. 
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What do pharmacy students study at college? 


In their first year they usually take much the same 
subjects as other college freshmen—English, chemistry, 
psychology, history, a foreign language, etc. In their 
later years, though, their courses are highly specialized. 
They take many courses like pharmacology, bacteriology, 
medicinal chemistry, drug analysis, and drug store 
management. 


Tuition for pharmacy students is as low as $100 a 
year in some land-grant colleges. In most colleges it 
averages about $500. As a rule, a boy or a girl planning 
to study pharmacy, who cannot live at home, must 
figure on it costing a minimum of $1,500 annually for 
tuition, room, board and books. Of course, an ambitious 
student can meet part of his expenses by working after 
school. I did. 


Virtually all states demand that pharmacy graduates 
meet certain “internship” requirements and pass an 
examination before they can be licensed to pr: *tice. 
Generally, the “internship” consists of one year’s prac- 
tical experience and in most states students may obtain 
it by working in a drug store after school or during 
vacations. The examination covers all phases of phar- 
macy. It is not simple. In 1953, 823 out of the 5,453 who 
took it failed in their first attempt. Nor should this 
examination be simple. Not when you bear in mind the 
responsibilities a pharmacist must carry. However, any 
graduate who has been at all conscientious about his or 
her college work can pass it. And can go ahead to great 
success in pharmacy. 
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HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD 
HAVE THE CAREER HE WANTS 


Many factors will enter into your child’s choice of a career: 
his interests, his ambitions, his abilities, the counsel he 
receives from teachers, friends and family. But, most of 
all, it will depend on his opportunities to get the training 
he needs to enter the field of his choice. 


Even though his college days are still years away, it’s 
never too soon to start making sure that your child will 
have the opportunity to continue his education when the 
time comes. 


Your New York Life agent has chosen as his career the 
business of helping families plan for the future—for edu- 
cation, for retirement, for all of the things which life 
insurance helps make possible. Through training and ex- 
perience he has become a highly qualified specialist. Yow ll 
find him both able and willing to help you. 


Booklets available on many careers 


This article on Pharmacy is one of a continuing series on 
career opportunities for young men and women, Thus far, 
similar articles have been prepared on Newspapering, 
Law, Medicine, Accounting, Teaching, Architecture, 
Aeronautical Engineering, Electronic Engineering, Public 
Service, Farming, Chemistry, Selling, Nursing and 
Starting a Business of Your Own. Each is available in 
booklet form and will be sent to you on request. Yow ll 
also find additional help in our free booklet, “The Cost 
of Four Years at College.” Just drop a postcard to: 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave., Dept. 15-J, New York 10, N. Y. 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community is a Good Man to Know 


Copyright 1955, New York Life Insurance Company 


THE FIFTEENTH OF A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS PRESENTED TO HELP GUIDE AMERICA’S CHILDREN TO A BETTER FUTURE 
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Beautiful Custom Made Drapes 
$150 
approx. a yard 


Now—from Carabao alone—you can get custom made drapes, tailored 


with all the fine quality features of decorator-made draperies. Yet you pay 
less than you would for ordinary ready-mades. 


ZA 72 E Carabao 


drapes are custom 
made to your exact width and length 
measurements 














Fabric is 
“‘tabled’’ for precision 
cutting so your drapes will always 

hang perfectly 


French 
pleated by hand. 
We use plastic crinoline 
to assure perfect headings 


Weights 
are sewn in the 
full 3-inch hems to give hanging 

perfection 





In joining 
widths of fabric, 
we cut off the selvages and 
seam the fabric with an overlock stitch so seam 


Cannot pucker 






Ze 
Seams are 


positioned in the pleats 
so they are completely invisible 


2 
‘ 
’ 
‘ 
. 


Remember —only Carabao gives you these custom-tailored features, plus an unequaled 
selection of fine quality fabrics. 


Choose from 50 colors in six exclusive fabrics 


send 25¢ for swatches 
Six decorator fabrics, designed for draw drapes or panels, give you a wide 
selection of textures and colors for any type of decor. 
® Carabao Two Tone Supple Weave ® Carabao Nubby Weave ® Carabao Textured Weave 
* Carabao Shantung Weave ® Carabao Sheen Weave ® Metallic. Print Shantung 


Make your own drapes from Carabao fabrics 
yardage $1 free instructions. 


We are exclusive mail order sellers of new PLEAT A MINUTE concealed drapery heading. Ask for information. 


Send for free catalog of finest quality 
ROOM DIVIDERS « DOOR CLOSURES « BAMBOO DRAPES 


Standard Sizes Matchstick Bamboo (pictured) natural color ues a sq. ft. 


Save ¥2 and more on our complete line of room dividers 
door closures, drapes. Luana Wood, Abstract Print Bamboo, 
Confetti Splatter Bamboo, Modoka Woven Bamboo and 
Matchstick Bamboo in natural and decorator colors. Send @ 
for free catalog. 


CLIP THIS COUPON 
AND MAIL FOR | 








CARABAO SPECIAL PRODUCTS CO., DEPT. KS17 


2750 Hyde at Beach, San Francisco, California 





COMPLETE INFORMATION | : 
Please send me free literature, information about 
Item Name 
[_] Enclosed 5¢ for fabric swatches 
Name 2 2 = as 
(Please Print) 
Dept. KS17 2750 Hyde at Bec | a 
Francisco, Calif 1 GGT ess a ja = ara 
xth year of selling ! 
act by mail. | City 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42 
some, of course, do not earn as much as they 
are paid.” 

As sheltered workshops (nonprofit organ- 
izations employing and training the handi- 
capped) the Goodwill Industries are subject 
to Federal wage and hour regulations. Not 
all workers, however, come within the scope 
of these regulations, and for piecework on 
items not meant for interstate commerce 
may be paid as little as 25 cents an hour. This 
is rare at Davis Memorial, where the average 
is nearer the minimum established for pri- 
vate industry, “We pay a good living wage 
and give people security,’ says Personnel Di- 
rector Frances Mason. “Some must be eased 
into jobs according to their doctor’s pre- 
scription, working three hours a day to start 
and increasing perhaps an hour a month. 
Some never work full time.” 

Employed at tasks suited to their limita- 
tions, the cardiac sufferers, the mentally dis- 
turbed or retarded, the partially blind and 
others with hidden disability appear to be 
average workers normally engaged. But even 
more than the amputee and the individual 
who must cope with an orthopedic defect, 
these need the careful pacing and relative 
lack of pressure the sheltered workshop af- 
fords. 

Sometimes an applicant is hired who is 
completely destitute, lacking even a place to 
live. Room rent in such cases is advanced 
from a fund provided by the Goodwill Guild, 
of which Mrs. James E. Murray, Jr., is the 
very active president. Dispensed by Miss 
Kathleen Mathews, sociab worker, the fund 
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Supposing is good, but finding out is 
better. —MARK TWAIN 
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may be called upon in a single month to re- 
imburse workers for time lost at clinic, to 
help pay food or rent or medical bills, or to 
meet an installment due on a pair of glasses 
or artificial dentures. 

From an efficiency standpoint, the Good- 
will suffers most when it succeeds in its aim 
of preparing the worker for private employ- 
ment. ‘‘We have an annual turnover of 100 
per cent,’’ says Executive Director Snape, 
who estimates that half of those who leave 
the Goodwill find jobs elsewhere. As the 
work of collecting, sorting, evaluating and 
repairing discards must be kept running de- 
spite resultant gaps, there is a continual prob- 
lem of reassignment. 

Absenteeism, however, is no problem. 
‘‘Nobody wants to stay home,’ says Mrs. 
Dingle, registered nurse in charge of the 
health room. She worries a little about this. 
“The other day, for example, I noticed that 
Our maintenance man was not looking well 
and I asked him to come to the office. He 
begged me not to take his temperature. ‘If 
you do you'll make me go home,’ he said.”’ 
She smiled ruefully. “I did too. If i had let 
him stay it might have meant hospitaliza- 
tion.” 

Although lost time means lost pay, it is not 
the economic factor alone that keeps the 
worker on the job. Home is an unexciting 
place compared with the Goodwill Indus- 
tries, where from chapel service (interde- 
nominational) at 8:15 A.M. until check-out 
time at 5 p.m. there is always something new 
to be seen, to be worked on, to be talked 
about. And lunch in the cafeteria (a meal-in- 
itself soup, 10 cents; a main dish of ham, 
sweet potatoes and Lima beans, 35 cents) is a 
treat not to be missed. 

There is always a waiting list. “It’s very 
hard to turn down a handicapped worker,” 
says Personnel Director Mason. ““They come 
to us because they are trying to help them- 
selves, and when nothing is available—or we 
find them by even the most charitable stand- 
ard unemployable—very often their only re- 
course is to Public Assistance.” 

To make more jobs available, a building 
campaign is under way. The goal is to replace 
with a modern fireproof structure the three 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 186 
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Wake up your ay 
witH A 2-DROP BATH of MU - 


Your sleep-filled eyes can feel 
cool and wideawake in seconds | 
with just two drops of Murine} 
in each eye. Murine is as gentle} 
as a tear because of its seven | 
tested ingredients that blend per 
fectly with the natural fluids of 
the eye. Using it regularly, ea) 
is such a pleasant custom and — 
helps promote a clean, healthfu 
condition. And Murine E 
makes your eyes feel a 


MURIN Ee 


-for your eyes a 
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No matter where you live, 
. r new, FREE Olson Rug 
- Decorating Book in colors and 8 
rf Anniversary GIFT Offer. i ae 

valuable wool and material in discard- | 
ed, worn rugs, clothing, etc., are reclaimed like 
new , sterilized, shredded, pickered, bleached, 
merged, blended with choice new wools, 
then redyed, respun into rug yarn, 
and woven in 3 Days into deeper 
textured, new, Reversible 


BROADiLOOM RUGS 
. fine enough for any 
home. Double Wear. 
(9x12 weighs 46 lbs., not 
32.) Choice of 44 colors, “% 
patterns, any width, Seam- 
less up to 18 ft., any length. eS 
Solid Colors Early American Leaf 
Two-tones Oriental Designs Floral : 
Tweed Blends Embossed effects Ovals NE 
FACTORY-to-You. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Monthly Payments if you wish! 


Mail Coupon or Postcard to Nearest Address 
s= ae eee ee eee ee eee 


' RUG Offer, BOOK in Color 

: FRE Model Rooms — GIFT OFFER 
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jlake it Fast— 
ake it Delicious 
with the 


NEW-DAY 
ORN MEAL 


CORN MEAL 


ominy Grits and Quick Grits, too. 





KER “AUNT 
JEMIMA 


A 


Lunt Jemima 
CORN MEAL 


Hominy Grits, too. 


00k for either of these famous faces 

and you get the Fresh Corn Flavor 

of choice corn, new milling methods, 
new packaging. 


NEW, MAN-PLEASIN’ MAIN DISH... 
Sausage Corn Bread Supper 


You mix up this easy, exciting new dish in minutes! 
The quick-mixing and quick-cooking come from the 
new-day corn meal. So does that wonderful Fresh 
Corn Flavor. Here’s your can’t-fail recipe. 

Makes 6 to 8 servings 


One pound pork sausage VY, teaspoon salt 


links 4 teaspoons baking 
6 apple rings powder 
1 cup Quaker or 1 egg 

Aunt Jemima Corn Meal 1 cup milk 


2 tablespoons 
sausage drippings 


(white or yellow) 

1 cup sifted flour 
Brown the pork sausage links in a 10-inch frying pan 
over low heat. Drain off the drippings. Arrange 10 of 
the sausage links and the 6 apple rings in a pattern 





in the bottom of the frying pan. (Save the extra sau- 
sage links and cut them into pieces to blend with the 
batter.) 


For the corn bread, sift together dry ingredients. Add 
egg, milk and two tablespoons sausage drippings. 
Beat with rotary beater until smooth, about 1 min- 
ute. Do not overbeat. Blend in the chopped sausage 
links. Pour the batter over the apple rings. Bake in 
hot oven (425°F.) 20 to 25 minutes. Invert immedi- 
ately and serve with warm apple sauce. Delicious! 
Try it today! 


P.S. New quick ’n easy corn bread recipes on every 
Quaker or Aunt Jemima Corn Meal package or sack! 
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you cat beat it <i 
for washing dishes} {\' 


It’s a constant battle to keep the sink clear 
of dishes. But Lux Liquid helps you out! 
Made especially for dishwashing, it 
literally floats grease off. Plates and 
glasses come sparkling clean, fast and easy. 
One can outlasts several boxes of the 
leading laundry powder. 

Lever Brothers unconditionally guarantees 
Packed in a can 


as it should be— 
with a dripless spout 


Lux Liquid to be as promised, or money 
refunded. You'll see it’s as right for dishes 





as Lux Flakes is for nylons , 
, Why be floored by the dishes? 
Get Lux Liquid this week! 
P. JUST CA BEAT 
OR MILDNESS! 
HAS ALWA A 
MEANT MILDNESS- 1 COUNT ON teaspoonful 
LUX LIQUID TO BE < YOUR HANDS! does a 
dishpanful! 





THE NEXT BEST THING TO A DISHWASHING MACHINE 








Diary 


of Domesticit\ 


I EXPECT One could prophesy the ex- 
act beginning of fall when the birds 
begin to talk things over, come to- 
gether with a flurry of wings and much 
chattering. In summer, we seldom see 
them in groups; they are in pairs, they 
are raising their families and they have 
no time for meetings. I doubt if they 
have even parent-teacher conferences. 

Then suddenly I see three or four 
birds together, then a dozen. It is still 
warm and dreamy, the leaves are only 
faintly tinged with color—some are as 
green as in midsummer—and yet some 
little bird is beginning to worry and 
gets the rest together. 

The migratory birds seem to spend a 
long time practicing before they take 
their journeys. I should think flying is 
flying, and they fly all the time anyway, 
but they feel a need to work at it, just as 
many women pack and repack for a 
trip. Until they finally go—and nobody 
sees that final going—they make whirl- 
ing circles, they visit; yes, they really 
visit. I imagine the little mothers telling 
one another about all the struggles they 
had with Junior, who was scared to fly. 
Or about that strange egg that appeared 
in the nest, and when hatched the big 
ugly thing pushed everyone from the 
nest and ate all the food up. 


They affect our calendar, too, for Jill 


begins to make lists of fall chores. 
George works from dawn to dusk get- 
ting the silage in and bringing more hay 
for the already bursting barn. The 
machine that hauls the silage into the 
silo has a nostalgic and lovely sound, 
like all lost summers in one. I love to 
wake up in the morning and hear it, 
sharply sweet and fine as a steel blade. 

Daytime is still summer, but night is 
halfway into fall. School begins, and 
there is always that little nicking sorrow 
that our children no longer carry pencil 
sets and make things out of colored 
paper. I suppose all mothers are ambiv- 
alent; I love asking Cicely’s interpre- 
tation of Beethoven, yet it was lovely 
when she used to say, “*Mamma, shall 
I wear my pink dress or my blue one 
today?” 

One afternoon our favorite twins 
came for tea. I found I had forgotten 
half the charming busy things children 


Twins can have twice as much fun. John laughs 
while Susan tries to figure out why a comb bends. 






































do just after they learn to walk. $ 
is the thoughtful one with a lo 
sensitive little face, delicate pale-g 
hair feathering into curls, and a wa 
snuggling that would melt a pyra 

John is sturdy and full of projects 
ideas, and everything that happ 
seems hilariously funny to him. W. 
Jill took their pictures, Susan was 
ing to figure out why a comb was be 
able and John was whooping with (| 
at that funny black box. Never : 
anything so funny, he seemed to fi 

The twins have a language of th 
own. Their soft little voices utter son 
thing that sounds like Polynesian 
some gentle island language. So th 
don’t bother with ordinary English, th 
don’t yet need it! Don, Jill’s son, n 
a full-fledged doctor, says this is ch 
acteristic of twins. I found it fascin 
ing. It’s as if being born at the same ti 
created a special world for them. A 
yet each one has a decided personali 
very different from the other. Jo 
meets life head-on with a strong 
culine drive to fix, open things, cli 
things, investigate. Susan is as femini 
as a flower, but often keeps the favor 
toy by hiding it behind her! 

The days of a real fall cleaning ha 
gone. But I always think of ma 
when September rolls around, brisk 
marshaling her forces and deciding wk 
was to pull out the carpet tacks! 

Papa was always cross, as men ha 
to be when things are not where the 
belong. But after the whole ho 
smelled of beeswax and oil of cedé 
and it was as crisp as a celery sta 
papa would feel better and suggest 
party. Mamma’s strength was as tf 
strength of ten, for her heart was cé! 
tainly pure, and she would always pi 
back her soft brown hair and say, “a 
we'll have a few in for supper.” The fe 
might be ten or fifteen, but there the 
came, and afterward papa, who hal 
had a fine time, would say, “I don 
know why we entertain so much!” 

September meals are easy, for W 
plan around the garden. Our menus af 
mostly extras, things we do not need t 
freeze, yet will be ruined in that 
killing frost. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 50 











‘300’ by Hamilton Excitingly styled in Caribbean Blue 
and polished silver . .. matchless in performance... 
and with all 12 extra-value features—Hamilton ‘300’ 


is unmistakably the Beautiful Buy in automatic ES 
home laundries! 


see why more families than ever are choosing these 


three hondcome Homiltons ! 


Hamilton washers and dryers are richly styled- 
give you up to 12 extra better-laundering features 


and the widest price-choice in all Hamilton history ! 





Talk about popularity! Right from the very start Hamilton has been a first-name 


‘200° by Hamilton Smart blue and silver trim and an in automatic laundering—and this year, thousands more Hamilton-happy families 

amazing range of better-laundering features make 5 f i ; r 5 

this a mighty bright buy for budget shoppers! are increasing this headstart. You can see how a Hamilton makes a bright spot in 
your home .. . but that’s not all— 


Talk about performance! About the amazing simplicity of Hamilton’s Selecta-Cycle 
washer control . . . the power of Soil-Seeking Washing Action . .. the bright 
sparkle of Fresh-Flo rinsing. 


And for fastest, gentlest drying, Hamilton’s exclusive Carrier-Current air 
circulation ... the care-free safety of Fabri-Dial temperature control... 
the springtime freshness of Sun-E-Day drying. 


Talk about price! This wonderful choice of complete home laundries fits a handsome 


Hamilton into any household budget. And if you want to talk about the very best 
home laundry buys—well, just talk to your Hamilton Dealer—but do it right now! 


ao 





Jubilee by Hamilton A Hamilton 75th Anniversary 
special, the Jubilee is handsomely done out in Aztec 
Goid and black, and celebration low-priced for you! 





Hamilton prescribes ALL, the original ‘‘controlled- 
suds”? detergent, for best washing results. 
You'll find a start-right package of ALL in 
your new Hamilton washer—tested and 


approved by the Hamilton Home Service 


Seren the name women know az trust 
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"Everyone admires 


Pm, CLOROX-clean clothes 
© ...theyte really cleaner! 



















LOROX makes linens 
mote than white... 


it makes them sanitary, too! 


Yes, there’s plenty of reason for pride when cottons and linens 
are Clorox-clean. For Clorox removes dinginess, stains...even 
scorch, mildew. And Clorox deodorizes, eliminates musty odor. 
Most important of all, Clorox protects family health. No other 
home laundering product equals Clorox in germ-killing efficiency! 


Clorox is safe for your finest white and color-fast cottons and 
linens because it is extra gentle, free from caustic...made bya 
patented formula exclusive with Clorox. And there are no gritty 
particles in Clorox, a liquid, to damage your wash, washer or dryer. 


Don’t let dulling film spoil your kitchen’s beauty! 
It’s so easy to brighten kitchen surfaces with Clorox 
during routine cleaning because Clorox removes dingy 
film and unsightly stains...makes your kitchen gleam. 
Clorox also deodorizes and disinfects...all without scrub- 
bing. Hundreds of public health departments recommend 
the Clorox type of disinfection. See label for directions. 
























You get all these benefits in 74 
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, =~ a Clorox-clean wash! Sl pees A 
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2. Bright fast colors,. 
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9. Sanitary linens... 
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for family health! | 


When it’s CLOROX-clean... it’s SAFER 
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Canned goods are really glorified these 
days. Frenched green beans, the butter- 
broiled mushrooms, the whole-kernel golden 
corn. And then there are all the dinners in a 
can: to beef stew you can add mushrooms, 
top with parsley dumplings, and serve forth 
a good dinner. For the canned clam chow- 
ders, we add half a can of minced clams— 
gives just that extra goodness. Any canned 
soup is glorified by adding another soup to 
it, and either fish or mushrooms or a dusting 
of good Cheddar. Garlic croutons do no 
harm either. 

The new frozen soups are elegant; we like 
the shrimp bisque the best. And, of course, 
when making homemade soup in the big 
soup kettle, we make a great quantity and 
freeze part of it for another supper. 

The secret of a fine soup meal, I think, is 
to flank it with a hearty salad, slivers of 
cheese and salami added, for instance, and 
have a good piping-hot bread with it. A lentil 
soup tastes better if you have hot corn sticks 
and fresh currant jelly. And a salad with a 
stout oil and wine vinegar and garlicky dress- 
ing. 

Cool weather increases the dogs’ appetites. 
Jill adds suet in thimble-sized pieces to the 
daily feed. Contrary to the old ideas, dogs do 
need fat; it is what they call a catalytic agent, 
which means it helps food to be assimilated 
completely. Most good dog foods have fat, 
but adding some extra makes a big dif- 
ference. 

Most dogs like green beans; a few are ad- 
dicted to lettuce, but not many. When we 
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I shall feel until | die a desire to in- 
crease the stock of harmless cheer- 
fulness. —CHARLES DICKENS 
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think they need their greens and vitamins, 
we shred the lettuce finely. A few beef bones 
cooked in the pressure cooker with onion 
and garlic and celery tops and tomatoes 
make a fine soup to add to their dinners. A 
good balanced dehydrated dog food will 
keep dogs healthier than any homemade mix, 
but meat-and-vegetable broth is better than 
water to mix with it, I feel. It gives them 
variety and a fresh taste too. 

Zinnias are in their glory now, burning 
with color. I like salmon zinnias in a copper 
bow] with accents of the greenish-white ones. 
A white zinnia always has an overtone of 
some other color, and they harmonize the 
orange and red and copper tones. The second 
blooms of the delphinium go well with them, 
too, adding a deeply blue note in a bouquet. 

When the leaves begin to turn, we pick 
branches of maple and fill the gray-stone jug 
by the hearth. The swamp maples burst into 
flame first, and the color is dazzling. 

I have read a number of explanations as to 
why the leaves turn color in autumn; none of 
them seems to mean much to me. I simply 
think that some prescience of winter breathes 
in the air, the deep roots sense it from some 
change in the quiet earth and the tree makes 
up its mind, and that is that. The ancient 
wisdom of the seasons is beyond chemistry. 

And somehow I have faith in life because 
of the trees, and the moon coming up over 
the old apple trees, and the delicate lacy 
webs on the chilly morning grass. It is pos- 
sible man will destroy these things with big- 
ger and better bombs, but I somehow do not 
believe so. I shall go on hoping that our 
children may see a world at peace under a 
world government. We are all God’s chil- 
dren, perhaps we may realize that before it 
is too late. 

Late afternoon is like a moonstone now, 
softly blue and pure and with a pastel sky. 
Jill moves down the road training Holly, and 
the tall woman and regal Irish walk as if they 
owned the world. They are minding their own 
business, and loving it, and Jill would say if 
she could just get the dictators interested in 
Obedience work, the world would be safe! 

The moon lifts her casual silver sail, and it 
is time for supper by the fire. ENC 
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vy Widow 


Care to be daring. darling? To 
look outright naughty, yet feel 
downright nice? Then why not 
give in to that inner whisper, and 
agree to star in this exciting new 
vehicle. 

You'll get all the best lines... 
all the admiring looks—in your 
most demanding clothes. Your en- 
trances? Positively breathtaking. 


Because Warner’s knows every 
beautiful scene-stealing way to 
keep you the center of the stage. 

Once you taste the spotlights 
and applause, you ll never go any- 
where important without your 
Merry Widow.* Here, just two of 
the famous supporting cast. Try 
the feeling today! From$3.50 atthe 
nicest stores here and in Canada. 


#1311. (Right) The fabulous origi- 
nal...for a hand-span waist, a grand- 
stand look. Cuffs turn down or up. 
Black or white embroidered nylon 
and elastic marquisette. $12.50 
#1317. (Left) The waist a little 
easier, the lines a little longer; th 
bust high, round, and youthful for 
the newest dresses. Black or whit: 
embroidered nylon marquisette. 
$15.00 
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These hands went through a revealing experiment. They were both soaked in detergents but only the 


right hand was treated with Jergens Lotion. Look at the difference! This is an unretouched photograph. 


Here's Proof: Jergens Lotion stops De 


A national research laboratory* proves 
Jergens Lotion more effective than 
any other lotion tested for stopping 
detergent damage. 


Even if you use detergents daily, your hands 
can be soft an pretty. 447 ymen proved it! 

Under supervis the ( 1 both hands in 
a popular everyda deters hree times a day. 
After each soaking, Jerge1 ion Vv smoothed 
on their right hands. |] remained un- 
tre ited. 

In 3 or 4 days the dif unmistakable. 


ntreated hands wer ed 


treme cases, even ra ids tr 
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with Jergens were beautifully smooth and soft! 

The women were delighted to find such a 
pleasant, easy way to guard against “Detergent 
Hands.” Of all the lotions tested this way, not one 
other proved as effective as Jergens Lotion. They 
noticed another interesting difference, too: Jergens 
is never sticky or greasy! 

This wonderful hand care has been steadily im- 
proved for 50 years. It keeps your hands smooth 
in all weather, even if theyre constantly in and 
out of water. i 


Buy a bottle today. You'll find Jergens heavier 


and creamier with a pleasing new fragrance. It 
still costs only 10¢ to $1.00, plus tax. 

loctors and dermatologists. For a summary of this 

The Andrew Jergens ¢ Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 


LON positively stops “Detergent Hands” 
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By CLIFFORD R. ADAMS, Ph.D. 


Pennsylvania State University, Department of Psychology 


If you wish you weren’t, whose fault is it? 


Wives’ Unfulfilled Wants 


their luck does not depend on their having 
what they want. Rather, their happiness 
comes from their ability to want only what they 
have or can reasonably hope to attain, and to avoid 
wanting what is beyond reach. This capacity to 
accept life as it is is what the psychologist calls be- 
ing well adjusted. The man or woman who lacks 
this capacity is maladjusted. To be sure, some wives 
(and husbands) are unhappy through no fault of 
their own, but because their partners are unsuitable 
or inadequate. But far more often, a wife’s unhap- 
piness comes from within. It betrays her failure to 
adjust to the role she has assumed. 
A wife who is discontented with her lot usually 
feels that way for one of three reasons. Each can be 
illustrated by recent case histories. 


She has a role she doesn’t want (and didn’t an- 
ticipate). 

Janet was a gay, fun-loving girl of twenty when 
she quit her job and married Ray. Without thinking 
much about it, she took marriage for granted as 
what she wanted in life. But after five years, she’s 
doubtful. With two children and another expected, 
they’ve outgrown their smart little apartment, and 
live in a rambling, inconvenient house on the out- 
skirts of town. The movies, dancing and parties 
Janet so enjoyed are only memories; instead, she 
cooks and cleans, sews and irons. As she says, “‘I 
don’t know what I wanted, but I certainly didn’t 
get married to be a nursemaid. If I could just press 
a button and never have had a marriage like this, 
I would.”’ 


She wants a role she can’t have. 

At thirty, Alice has won local fame for her dra- 
matic talents. Her husband Dick is a successful 
young executive, they have two children, a charm- 
ing home, and Dick gladly hires a maid so Alice 
can work in the little theater. She appears in almost 
every little-theater production, usually as the lead. 
But she regrets “sacrificing her career,” even 
though she never acted professionally. “If I’'d gone 
to New York after college instead of getting mar- 
ried, I'd be somebody,” she says. ““I wasn’t meant 
for a small-town housewife.” 


She has a role she may or may not want, but fears 
she can’t fulfill. 

Louise married a prominent physician, a well- 
to-do widower ten years her senior. Not unnaturally, 
he expected her to take part in hospital drives and 
civic affairs, to direct the servants and run the 
house, to entertain his colleagues and their wives 
(most of them considerably older). But Louise grew 
up in meager circumstances, with little social ex- 
perience, and she is overwhelmed by her responsi- 
bilities. “‘This isn’t the easy life I expected,”’ she 
says. “I don’t know how to manage the house, I’m 
afraid of the maid; when we entertain, I sit like a 
dummy for fear I’ll do or say something wrong.” 

On the surface, these three wives have little in 
common; yet all are suffering from the same 
pathetic delusion. Each believes that if her circum- 
stances were different she would be happy. Actu- 


r YHOUGH happy people are truly fortunate, 


ally, it is not the circumstances, but the failure to 
adjust to them (while working for improvement and 
hoping for the future) that is at fault. 

No reasonable human being expects life to pro- 
ceed exactly according to plan, let alone according 
to wishes. But one thing is certain: in marriage, as 
in any other position of responsibility, you must 
accept your role as it is if you wish to continue it. 
Anything less is a violation of trust and a betrayal 
of love. 

The outlook for Janet, Alice and Louise—and 
other bored and frustrated wives—depends on 
their ability to adopt a few simple but vital prin- 
ciples. 

Accept the present situation. This means being an 
optimist, not a martyr. 

Forget what might have been—it didn’t happen. 

Work and hope for the future—but don’t expect 
miracles. Be satisfied with improvement. To ex- 
pect too much is to invite disappointment; to 
expect and attempt too little is to stagnate. 

Somewhere between is the happy medium for 
you and your husband. With love, good will and 
effort, you two can find it. 


Ask Yourself: 
Does My Husband Know I Love Him? 


Every husband is entitled to the self-confidence, 
the inner sense of well-being and the sheer joy of 
living that come from knowing surely that his wife 
loves him. Without your realizing it, he may be 
uncertain of your love. By answering these ques- 
tions yes or no, you may get a clue. 


Does Your Husband Occasionally to Often: 
1. Complain that you are distant or 
reserved? 
2. Resent your relatives? 
3. Seem to be easily hurt when you crit- 
icize him? 
4. Try ineffectually to please you? 
5. Withhold money until you ask for it? 
6. Act bored at dances or parties? 
7. Dislike your friends? 
8. Hint that you are interested in men? 
9. Accuse you of personal extravagance? 
10. Suggest that you don’t love him? 
11. Show jealousy without cause? 
12. Claim that you aren’t fair at times? 
13. Pretend an interest in other women? 
14. Urge affection on you at untimely 
moments? 


If you answered eleven or more questions “‘yes,”’ 
it is unlikely that your husband believes you really 
love him. Eight to ten indicate that he definitely 
needs more reassurance and expressions of affec- 
tion from you. A score of five to seven is average, 
and even very happy marriages are likely to record 
a few yes answers. Remember that your husband’s 
happiness depends not only on the way you really 
feel about him, but on the way he thinks you feel. 


Settling Problems Before They Arise 


O two people are alike, and marriage doesn’t 
make them so. Differences of opinion, belief 
and feeling are bound to exist between husband and 
wife as between any other individuals. In fact, the 
closer the relationship, the more certain it is that 
differences will arise. We can avoid argument with 
a casual acquaintance simply by changing the sub- 
ject; but this technique is only partially and tem- 
porarily effective as between teacher and pupil, 
parent and child, or husband and wife. 

In marriage, minor disagreements can be over- 
looked or suppressed; but there can be no real un- 
derstanding between husband and wife if major 
differences are left unresolved. The ability to solve 
problems before tension builds up, and without 
quarrels, depends not only on the personalities of 
the couple, but also on their approach. 

Students in one of my marriage courses discussed 
ways of settling disagreements without serious 
conflict. The step-by-step program they evolved is 
worth the attention of any wife or husband. 

Discussion, they agreed, is the first step. Though 
this principle may seem obvious, it is often over- 
looked in the heat of a quarrel. No problem can 
be solved until the facts are known. But unless the 
facts and the feelings behind them are discussed 
before temper flares, they may never be knownat all. 

Persuasion. By this, the students did not mean 
coercion or argument. Rather, they meant the 
various positive actions either partner might take 
to enlist the other’s sympathy, good will and under- 
standing. (After a succession of especially good 
meals, a chronically tardy husband may make more 
effort to get to dinner on time. Or he might fore- 
stall interruptions at the office by telephoning her 
at a convenient time during the day.) 

Leadership. Problems are more readily solved if 
they are anticipated. This means that one partner 
or the other must take the lead in facing the issue 
before an immediate crisis arises. 

Compromise. No solution satisfactory to both 
can be reached if either insists only one solution 
is possible. This is one reason talking it over is so 
important. Calm discussion often leads to a com- 
promise; argument or quarreling, hardly ever. 

Co-operation. The preceding steps are all neces- 
sary preliminaries, but they are only preliminary. 
No discussion, persuasion or compromise will settle 
the difficulty unless both partners co-operate ac- 
tively to put their decision into effect. 

Of course no general program will tell you how to 
solve a specific problem. When your husband brings 
an unexpected guest for dinner for the third time 
in two weeks, you may not want to compromise! 
Nevertheless, thinking about these principles be- 
fore problems arise may help you to act construc- 
tively when they do. 


Do You Agree? 


“My husband is fifty. Isn’t this a man’s 
dangerous and foolish age?”’ 

No more so than any other if his wife continues 
to be attentive and loving. 








/OURE over fourteen; most of the girls your 
| age in your class and neighborhood are dating; 


you’re “reasonably attractive,” you know; your 
parents don’t object to your dating—in fact, they 
encourage it; you’re dying to date, and yet, YOU°VE 
NEVER HAD A DATE, A REAL DATE. Couldn’t you 
just scream when someone says, “There’s noth- 
ing the matter with you, dear—you’re just a late 
bloomer’’? You suspect there is something the mat- 
ter with you—and maybe there is. Maybe it has 
something to do with the way you think about your- 
self, other people and the situation you’re in. Could 
it be that you think: 


If | haven’t had'a date by now, 
I'll probably NEVER have a date. 


Now let’s face facts: during the early teens there are 
usually fewer boys than girls of the same age who 
are interested in dating because girls develop physi- 
cally and socially more rapidly than boys do. It’s a 


statistical fact, then, that for a time many girls are 
left out. Frankly, you may be one of them. 

If you’re in your /ater teens, think of all the peo- 
ple you know who don’t date and try to figure out 


the reasons. You'll be enlightened. There’s the seri- 
ous student, the boy who works evenings, the girl 
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youre the most appealing 
is a late dater himself. 


who has traveled and has had fascinating ex- 
periences, but who is not readily accepted by 
the crowd because she’s so different (precisely 
because of her more varied experience). All 
these people will become date bait in their own 
good time—AS YOU WILL. Remember, no one ap- 
peals to everyone. Perhaps the type of boy to whom 
you're the most appealing is a late dater himself. 


It’s so much easier for 
other girls to be part of the crowd. 


So it may seem. You go to a party, say, and most of 
the evening consists of small talk, good-natured 
joking and references to past occasions. You try to 
join in, but feel awkward and out of things and 
don’t enjoy yourself. Don’t underrate yourself: the 
reason you don’t fit in may be that your inter- 
ests are more mature and broad than those of the 
crowd. (You do get along better with older people, 
don’t you?) Many such girls go through high school 
without dates, then land in college or on a job 
among a more mature group of like-minded people 
and find that they have many dates to choose from. 

If, however, you fiercely desire to fit in with The 
Crowd, you simply may have to become part of it. 
If there’s a lull in the conversation, don’t wait for 
someone else to start it rolling again: comment on 
the movie you saw on TY last night; if you think 
Bob’s new haircut is cute, say so, even if you think 
it’s a very silly remark; if you’re asked to join a 
bowling club, but have never bowled before—join. 


Boys like only girls who are 
pretty or who put on some sort of act. 


Appearance, of course, is important. But a friendly 
smile, alert bearing, good posture and appropriate 
clothes do add up to: an attractive girl. Even more 
important, boys like girls who can accept them as 
persons and friends without being either stilted or 
unnatural toward them. How is this miracle accom- 
plished? Like most miracles—by faith. Faith in the 
fact that boys are basically nice and want to be 
friendly, too—and that boys are interested in girls. 

A casual “Hi’’ makes a girl more approachable. 
So does a poised—neither fresh nor embarrassed— 
smile if a boy in her school whistles at her. It’s a 
clumsy kind of compliment, true, but, as one boy 
puts it, “If she’s not too annoyed, I take it as 
encouragement, not as an invitation!’’ If the star 
quarterback sits behind you in history class, tell 
him how much you enjoyed the last game. If the 
boy across the aisle looks as if he’d like to talk, or 
even if he doesn’t, it is not silly to start a conversa- 
tion by asking him if he thought the last math test 
was hard; if Henry’s a whiz at sailing, he will not 
be bored if you ask basic questicns about boats. 





I can’t help it if I’m not 
the type people just naturally like. 


And exactly what “‘type’’ do you think that is? Ina 
high-school panel discussion boys and girls listed 
the following qualities as necessary for getting along 
with people: interest in others, friendliness, sense of 
humor, open-mindedness (the ability to see the other 
side of a question), cheerfulness, even temper, will- 
ingness to admit being in the wrong, ability to dis- 


Perhaps the type of boy to whom 


agree pleasantly, modesty, poise, sincerity, ability 
to make others feel worth while, willingness to give 
in instead of trying to have your own way, good 
sportsmanship, good listener, dependability, kind- 
ness. How many of these types are you? 


Anyway, I have very high standards. 


Some girls are late daters because they limit their 
own chances. I knew one girl who said, “Why, I 
wouldn’t date him—he’s so short!’’ (But I knew 
another girl who went out with a very short boy 
and, through him, met the man she later married !) 
Others wouldn’t consider a boy who can’t dance or 
who’s not very good-looking, or who’s sort of nice 
but not “in’’ with the popular crowd. 

What kind of standards do you have? Don’t in- 
telligence, kindness and consideration count? 

Let’s admit that you—maybe even more than 
other girls—need practice in being interested in 
other people. So stop regarding any one boy as a 
potential date or nonpotential date, but regard 
every boy as a friend. Friendships lead to dates. 
Dates lead to more dates. More dates lead to fewer 
dates and fewer dates lead to one date. And THAT 
date may very well be your Knight in Shining Armor. 
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THE LATE DATER’S WHO’S WHO 


Hat designer LILY DACHE at thirteen: “I used to 
cry into my pillow at night because I was not 
beautiful.’’ A few years later she remembers rarely 
having to cook, usually having a dinner date. 

According to a national poll, 39 per cent of high- 
school girls don’t date. One of these was ELIZA- 
BETH TAYLOR. At sixteen, she was a striking 
beauty. But, said her mother, ““No boy would ask 
her for a date.” 

And WHIRLAWAY didn’t whirl away! The fa- 
mous horse was a notorious slow starter, but never- 
theless won a lion’s share of the races. 

Eighteen-year-old ELEANOR ROOSEVELT was 
appalled by parties. One of her aunts remarked 
that she’d never have the beaux the rest of the 
women in the family had, because she was an ugly 
duckling. A year later she was engaged to a future 
President. 

Perhaps the latest dater of all was ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING, dateless at the age of thirty- 
nine. Then Robert Browning began a courtship 
which led to their famous romantic marriage. 


Memo to a mother with a dateless daughter 
(and to her dateless daughter): 


“Though a girl may be content with other interests, 
the attention of boys can become important to her 
because her parents are anxious for her to have it. 
A girl should be helped by her parents to accept 
the fact that individuals won’t all be good at the 
same thing or pass certain milestones at the same 
time.’”’-—Flora Rawls, Dean of Women, Memphis 
(Tennessee) State College. 

“Some girls never will have a swarm of boys 
around, but does that really matter? Let’s face it— 
just the one right man can make a woman very 
happy for a lifetime.’,-—Sadie M. Yancey, Dean 
of Women at Howard University, Washington. 
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Preludle- HCWCST manulenform Dri ...the bra with the contour band that gives you a completely 


y kind of ‘under-and-up’ uplift. There's never a bit of ‘pull’ on the straps—no underarm ‘cutting — because the contour band 
curves so naturally to you... lifts from under the cups, curves snugly up between the cups to make the most of every curve you own 


In delicate nylon lace and satin (as shown) 3.00. In cotton broadcloth, 1.50 to 2.50. Strapless versions, 2.50 to 3.50. Strapless Long-line, 5.95. A, B and C cup sizes. 
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It’s marvelous! —with radiant beauty in every drop—exciting, new Liquid Prell! \ 








A THE RADIANT SHAMPOO 
It's extra rich—that’s why it leaves your hair looking so ‘Radiantly Alive’... g now available 2 ways: 
feeling so angelically soft... behaving so beautifully! You'll love Liquid Prell The exciting, new extra-rich liquid 
and its unique, extra-rich formula that bursts instantly into mounds in the handsome, easy-grip bottle! 
of richer, more effective lather. Try it today! And, of course, everyone in the 


family loves famous Prell in the 
handy tube! That’s because it’s 
ideal for children and grownups 
alike! Wonderful for the shower 
—it won't spill, drip, or break. So 


ge economical, too—it’s concentrated — | 
§ a4 —ounce for ounce it goes further! 
i . 
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JUST POUR IT... 


and you'li see the 


glorious difference! 





ver too thin or watery — Never too thick, with a Extra-Rich Liquid Prell has 
never messy or wasteful— “filming” ingredient that 


just the right consistency. 
ke some liquid shampoos. dulls hair like other liquids. 


It won’t run and it never 
leaves a dulling film. CREATED BY PROCTER & GAMELE 
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Fifty Years Ago 


in the Journal 


N September, 1905, “Diamond 

Jim” Brady, a man of enor- 
mous appetite, was known at 
Rector’s restaurant as “the best 
twenty-five customers we ever 
had.” Broadway’s sensational sex- 
tet, the Florodora Girls, had all 
married millionaires within the 
year. Paris decreed gowns eight 
yards around the bottom, touch- 
ing the ground on all sides, and 
so tightly fitted across the hips 
that the Tribune gasped, “Not 
since the days of the directoire 
have skirts applied such search- 
ing sculptural indiscretion to the 
female outline.” 


In the September, 1905, JOUR- 
NAL, Editor Bok reprints a sam- 
ple of a Lydia E. Pinkham ad- 
vertisement—‘**Miss Pinkham, 
in her laboratory in Lynn, Mass., 
is able to do more for the ailing 
women of America than the 
family physician.’’ Next to the 
ad, Editor Bok shows a photo- 
graph of Miss Pinkham’s tomb- 
stone, exposing a famous hoax 
with the words, ‘‘She died 


twenty-two years ago.”’ 


“4 steak to be absolutely good must 
be three inches thick,” believes 
cooking expert Mrs. Rorer. 


**A maid in the household adds 
a good deal to the operating ex- 
penses. Her wages, board, fuel, 
light, ete., will amount to not 
less than $300 a year.”’ 


“How a Family of Four Lives on 
$1000 a year: For breakfast, we 
have a cereal, fried potatoes, 
baked beans or something warmed 
from dinner, doughnuts, toast 
and coffee. Bread forms a large 
part of our living.” 


For the first time, the JOURNAL 
shows four maternity gowns in 
this fifty-year-old issue. The 
dresses are all princess style, 
with boned bodices, lace bertha 
collars extending to the waist, 
and multiple pleats to let out. 
Beauty note: “To whiten the 
complexion, mix a handful of 
well-sifted wheat bran with a 
pint of white vinegar. Let stand 
for four hours. Add the yolks of 
five eggs. Put into a bottle and 
keep corked for fifteen days. Ap- 
ply to face at night.” 


**4 young girl never invites men 
in her own name for any formal 
hospitality, but may write that 
her mother or chaperon desires 
her to extend the invitation to 
them.” 
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About Town 





The Goulds and Duke (never underestimate his power) Snider. 


N a recent midsummer evening we 

went over with the Goulds to 
Ebbets Field in Brooklyn to watch the 
Dodgers play the Giants. And even 
though it exposes Mrs. G. to a vast 
amount of envy, we must let you 
know that before the game began she 
had a nice little chat with one of her 
heroes—Duke Snider, no less, who 
may very well be baseball’s man of the 
year. She asked him if he planned to 
hit a homer. He did. The Dodgers 
won, 6 to 5. The Duke told Mrs. G. 
he’s just begun in a big way to grow 
avocados in California. And if you’re 
curious about it, as our editor was, the 
reason he wears his knickers long the 
way Joe DiMaggio did—it’s for com- 
fort. Also, Mrs. Gould learned his 
wife’s name is Beverly: that they’re 
expecting a baby just about now, and 
that when he’s on the road Beverly 
keeps the Duke supplied with self- 
addressed post cards, the way fans do 
for his autograph. ‘‘On one of Bever- 
ly’s cards,”’ he said, “I made the big 
mistake of just putting down, ‘Yours 
truly, Duke Snider.’ ”’ 


When Dottie Robinson dropped in 
recently at the Arden salon in Paris, her 
hairdresser there confided to our beauty 
assistant that Mrs. Eisenhower had 
been one of his most cherished customers 
when the general was at SHAEF. Dottie 
asked him about Mamie’s bangs. “Oh, I 
believe she could take them or leave 
them,” was his opinion. ““She wears them 
for her husband.” 


When Cary Grant was in town the 
other day for the opening of the mo- 
tion picture he just made with Grace 
Kelly called Catch a Thief, Peter 
Briggs was having lunch with him 
at the Plaza, and noticing how fine 
he looked, asked him how he man- 
aged. Seems that he’s mastered the 
art of absolute relaxation by a system 
which he 


of self-hypnosis learned 


about from the British playwright 
Terence Rattigan, who in turn learned 
about it from Sir Winston Churchill, 
a master relaxer. Not only feels fine, 
Cary told Peter, but has given up 
smoking, something Sir Winston 
hasn’t. 


If you were impressed by the prettiness 
and fresh complexion of the red-sweatered 
girl who appears on the cover this month, 
you feel just as Wilhela Cushman did 
when she walked into her color lab and 
saw Carolyn Stroupe sitting there under 
the lights. ““She’s just someone I'm using 
to test skin tones,” Wilhela was told by 
the color technician. ““She worked her 
way through college winning beauty con- 
tests.’ Anyhow, here she is—another 
JOURNAL first. 


“Did you know that Switzerland has a 
law about learning to cook and keep 
house?” we asked Louella Shouer. 
“And that every girl of eighteen must 
take at least 320 lessons in home eco- 
nomics?” “Yes,” said Louella. “‘I read 
the same interesting Pillsbury study you 
did, and one reason cooking courses 
don’t have to be compulsory here is 
that young American hus- 
bands whose brides follow 
the JOURNAL food pages are 
eating fine.’’ “But what 
about that golden braided 
bread those Swiss girls were 
learning to make in the pic- 
ture?’’ we asked. ‘‘We just 
baked a couple of loaves in 
the kitchen,’’ Louella said, 
“and we'll be glad to send 
the recipe to anyone who 
wants it. How about trying 
a slice?” .. . Maybe you'll 
try making it yourself some- 
time. But there’s no law 
here that says you have to. 


VICTOR JORGENSEN 
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Gossip about 
people you know, 
Editors you like, 
and what goes on 


in New York 


A recent survey revealed that the aver- 
age American was able tolocate ona 
map only three of the eight European 
countries specified in the test. College 
graduates averaged one out of four 
countries, but only one person in ten 
with college experience was able to 
name all eight correctly, while one out 
of twelve failed to identify a single 
country! ... People who work in prop- 
erly conditioned air work better, have 
fewer accidents and are absent less 
often than those who work in non- 
air-conditioned places. 


When we saw a brisk young red-haired 
boy walking about the Workshop asking 
questions about everything from manu- 
scripts to refrigerators, we thought how 
much he looked like Harlan Miller. 
Then sure enough, Harlan appeared, and 
introduced his son Quentin. Quentin’s 
interest in the JOURNAL kitchens is 
natural—he’s an expert cook. “Picked it 
up because he likes to eat,’’ chuckled 


DI PIETRO 





Quentin (55 pounds lighter, $110 
richer) Miller and dad, Harlan. 


Harlan. “That’s why his dieting was a 
real hardship.’ Q. confessed that his loss 
of 55 pounds, described on page 81, 
was a gain financially, his father and 
mother each having promised him $1 for 
every pound he lost; a net profit of $110 
Not bad. .. . Random House is bringing 
out Harlan’s first book next month. We 
like what’s in it, and we like the title. 
It’s called There’s a Man in the House. 


Swiss misses learning the art of baking. 









Maxwell caught her by the arms. 
“Don’t look at me like that, Sylvia,’ he said. 


““He’s not for you. Yowre mine. 
yi 


Yow re never to forget that, never!” 


¥ 
ze 


Ontheisland, romance flourished like tropical flowers — ané 








| dangerous ... the arrogant 


Young, brash, and possibly 


head of a powerful 
trades-union movement. 


AXWELL FLEURY rarely smoked. 

He was on that account peculiarly sen- 
sitive to the odor of tobacco. The moment he 
came into the house he was conscious of the 
scent of a cigarette stronger than those which 
his wife and sister used. 

He crossed into the drawing room. It was 
three o’clock on a February afternoon. The 
windows were open to combat the West 
Indian heat, and a breeze was blowing from 
the hills. Yet the smell was stronger here. 
He sniffed. Turkish tobacco, or Egyptian. 
Who would smoke that kind of cigarette, 
expensive and exotic, in this remote, obscure 
little British island? 

He glanced at the ash trays by the sofa; 
no cigarette stubs. Who had been here? His 
mother was visiting in Barbados. His father 
had been with him all the morning, going 
over the estate accounts in the office. They 
had lunched together at the club. Who had 
been here besides Sylvia and Jocelyn? 

He turned to go upstairs; he needed his 
siesta, but with his foot on the first stair he 
stopped. From outside came the crunch of 
wheels. Then the sound of voices: Sylvia’s 
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green ray of sunset. In such a setting, in one uncontrolled moment, almost anything can happen... 


Sylvia’s older sister 
and every bit as pretty .. . 
frivolous a 





Men like her, confide 
in her .. . but they fall 
for girls like Mavis. 







nd flighty .. . always 
involved in some flirtation. 


ET as oa 





The governor’s son... 


charming, handsome . . . 
a visitor on the island. 










Little and lithe, 










BEGINNING™A NEW SERIAL by ALEC WAUGH 


and Jocelyn’s. They came into the hall, 
chattering and laughing; their hand baskets 
bulged with towels; they were sandy and 
disheveled. He stepped toward his wife; he 
liked Sylvia this way: she seemed so much 
more approachable than when her blond 
hair lay smooth above her ears, with her 
cheeks masked with make-up and her skirt 
falling from her waist in level folds. 

He let his hand fall upon her shoulder; 
her skin was damp under her blouse, her 
flesh was soft and yielding; but he was con- 
scious of a movement of withdrawal. 

“Tm hot and sticky. I’m for a shower right 
away,” she said. 

‘‘Were there many on the beach?” 

“The usual bunch. The Kellaways, most 
of the younger set, and Mavis.” Mavis was 
her sister. 

““How’s Mavis?” 

“Fine; her heart’s nearly mended. Ill tell 
you later.”” She bounded up~the stairs, 
supple and slim and rounded. 

“I’m going, too,” said Jocelyn. 

He turned toward her. She must know 
who had been here this morning, but his 


pride would not let him question her. Be- 
sides, was she on his side? She and Sylvia 
had always been loyal allies; they had been 
known as the inseparables, she and Sylvia 
and Mavis. 

In silence he watched her follow his wife 
upstairs. They should be such close friends, 
he and she. Just the right difference in age, 
three years. Twenty to his twenty-three. 
Most men would have thought of her as the 
perfect sister, friendly, good-natured, pretty 
and fresh and blond. Why hadn’t they be- 
come the friends they should? His fault, he 
supposed, as usual. 

Self-doubt and self-distrust fretted him as 
he undressed. What was wrong with him? 
What was there about him that put people 
off, that held people back? He stared at his 
reflection in the glass. He was tallish, ath- 
letic, strong; he had regular features, a pale 
complexion, smooth dark hair. What had 
Sylvia against him? He never flirted; he 
rarely drank too much. He was crazy over 
her. No one could call him “‘a bad match.” 
The Fleurys might not be rich—who was in 


the West Indies CONTINUED ON PAGE 90 


with a sense of adventure... 
a cool self-confidence. 
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By ELEANOR SMITH 


HE kitchen clock—the red one pretending 

to be a teapot—said quarter past six. Monie 
wasn’t home yet. The casserole in the oven was 
sending out wonderful little plumes of deli- 
ciousness, and the salad, Anne thought, looked 
like something out of a magazine. She re- 
arranged a slice of egg, popped a segment of 
tomato in her mouth and —— 

“Caught you!” 

She choked and John banged her on the back. 

‘‘____ what you get for gorging while I starve. 
Monie still at the Marlowes’ ?” 

Anne looked at the clock. ““Weli, you know 
girls, dear. They talk.” 

“No comment.’ The corners of his eyes 
crinkled. ““Monie going to the big dance with 
young Baxter?” 

‘**He hasn’t asked yet.” 

“Who's Jezebel going with?” 

“Francine,” Anne corrected. ““Francine Al- 
layne Marlowe doesn’t know—she’s so new in 
town. And of course it’s always a little slow 
meeting boys at first. The right boys.” 

“Let’s hope we don’t have to wait dinner 
until she gets a date.” He went back to his 
sports page in the den. 

Six-twenty-five. School out at three. You’d 
think, Anne told herself, the most avid talkers 
would have run out of words—especially with 
a vocabulary made up in large part of words 
like de-voon, cool, square, creamy, and so on. 
The label on the bottle of French dressing said: 
Shake well. Anne began shaking, vigorously. 


The Marlewes—that is, Francine and her 
mother—had been in town almost a month. It 
was a draw whether Monie had adopted the 
Marlowes or the Marlowes Monie. Very so- 
phisticated people, the Marlowes, according to 
Monie. Mrs. Marlowe wore black velvet pants 
and knew all sorts of YeeYiPees. 

““VeeYiPees?”’ Anne had asked, feeling she 
was losing face by asking. 

Monie had brushed her hair back with a 
languorous gesture copied straight from Fran- 
cine Marlowe’s repertoire of languorous ges- 
tures and drawled, “‘Initials, darling. For Very 
Important People.” 

““Oh—yes, of course. Stupid me.” 

Francine had been to hops at West Point and 
sailing at Annapolis. This gave her quite a 
luster. A fraternity dance in Columbus was 
enough to make Monie, in the vernacular, do 
flips. Francine was allowed to smoke too. And 
she knew how to make little asides about Exis- 
tentialism, which, according to her, was too, too 
amusing. 

Well, Francine couldn’t hurt Monie with talk. 

“Shall we be hard-boiled and go ahead?” 
Anne called. 

She heard the sports page rumple. ‘“‘Monie 
knows enough to call home if. anything’s 
wrong, doesn’t she?” 

“T should think so.” 

They sat down at a quarter to seven, smiling 
with the lower parts of their faces. The dinner 
did not seem to live up to its promise. At a 


eo “Tt looks positively creamy !” 


Monie’s eyes were brown Stars. 


*‘And velvet shoes with 
four-inch heels.” 






























quarter past, the door burst open on a thud- 
ding of rubber soles. 
“Hi, love drops!’ Monie said, throwing her 
coat on a chair. “Can you spare a bite of the 
well-known necessity? We’re starving.” Her 
brown eyes pleaded for Francine. 
“If I can scrape something off the sides of 
the pot, you’re welcome to it. Also any old 
crusts. Hello, Francine dear.” 
Francine stood in the living-room arch, a 
small set smile on her lips and her hands 
rammed into the pockets of a wrinkled cordu- 
roy raincoat. Her legs were bare and her feet 
thrust into a pair of filthy tennis shoes. The 
low-cut kind. This was the latest style and 
Francine was introducing it. She said anyone 
who was anyone was wearing it in the East. 
Monie scurried to set two places. Francine — 
stood. Monie kept up a running patter of con- 
trition. ““We’re awfully sorry to be so dismally | 
late. We were planning the do for Francine’s — ‘| 
room and simply forgot the time.” or 
“The do?” John asked blankly. ai 
“Sure,” Monie replied, placing Francine’s — 
glass of milk at the exact tip of Francine’s 
knife. ““You know, color schemes, Modern ys. 
Traditional, carpeting or whatever. The do.” 
“Be nice,’ John remarked, “if you did your 4 
room too. It was a mess this morning.” 
Monie reddened. Anne flicked him a 
look and turned to Francine. 
‘“‘What’s the room going to be like, dear?” 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 114 7 
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Unless you happen to have one around 
the house, you haven't actually 


ever seen a ten-year-old boy. 
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NOT AS A PAL 


is from the book 


BOY INTO MAN 
published by McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
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UR son, whom Kate and I call Goggle, because that was 
what he said when he first tried to talk, was ten years old 
when I came home from the Navy in 1946. As a service to the 
reader I should like to describe, at the outset, just what he 
was like at ten years old, for unless you happen to have one 
around the house, almost no one has actually ever seen a 
ten-year-old boy. Usually they manage to blend in with the 
woodwork, like chameleons, or they are upstairs being made 
to stay in their room for thirty minutes, or out in the back 
yard hanging upside down in a tree. No one misses them. 
As | understand it, in my ignorance of such things, it is 
possible that little girls of ten are different. They like to be 
seen in new dresses, and often they are pretty to look at, 
and have curls, and they are made of sugar and spice and 
everything nice, and sometimes they help with the dishes. 
On the other hand, little boys of ten, as everyone has always 
known, are made of snips and snails and puppy dogs’ tails, 
and if you are the parent of one never ask for whom the 
policeman calls; he calls for thee. 

Our Goggle at ten stood maybe four feet high and he 
weighed about as much as a bushel of potatoes. There used 
to bea series of marks in the doorway to his bedroom in our 
apartment in New York, measuring the turbulent years like 
notches on the stock of a shotgun, but we moved away from 
there, to the ill-concealed relief of our neighbors, and I have 
forgotten his exact height. I do remember that he seemed to 
be made of some sterner stuff than his poor mortal parents. 
Something like vulcanized rubber, for instance, or the plas- 
tic they make these new dolls from which feels like human 
flesh, as the advertisements say, but is washable and un- 
breakable and will not crack. If Goggle bumped into you 
he left a bruise, and a session of roughhouse with him be- 
fore bed was rather like commando training, only more ex- 
hausting. He was never sick. Bacteria shunned him. 

He had stubby black hair like hog bristles, and his nails 
were worn down below the quick, and there was a wart just 
below his right elbow. He walked on his heels the way small 
boys do, especially barefooted, and especially on Saturday 
mornings when papa wanted to CONTINUED ON PAGE 204 
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Miss Cornell and Brian Aherne in The Barretts of Wimpole Street, the 
first play McClintic produced under his wife’s management. This picture 
was taken fourteen years after the play’s premiére, when the original 
cast played for American troops in the mud of Italy, France and Holland. 


“Kit gave me a warm smile as we were introduced and | couldn't take my eyes ay 


hats my wife. Isn't it funny, she doesn’t knot 


* 


ME AND KIT 
will soon be published in book form 


by Little, Brown & Co. 








WAS twelve years old that summer and I was 

wearing my first long pants. One Saturday 
morning toward the end of May I was on my 
way to the public library and as I passed the 
Third Avenue Theater a little boy in a pink 
Buster Brown suit dashed out of a doorway pur- 
sued by an elephant. Swiftly after them came a 
youngish woman (whose cheeks were so red that 
I felt sure they must be painted) who called out, 
“Hey, boys, come back on stage. They are doing 
the end of the act over again.’ At this the ele- 
phant took off its head and said, “Don’t be 
scared, Dwight, we were just funning.” All of 
them went back inside, the lady leading the little 
boy by the hand. 

I followed. I was in a theater for the first time. 
I was agog at the painted trees, the rock flats 
and the rows of lights overhead. Against the back 
wall two men in dirty white overalls stood on a 
scaffold painting a scene. A yellow-haired woman 
with a Gibson-girl pompadour and a lively per- 
fume was walking up and down with a little book 
in her hand repeating over and over in a low, 
elocutionary voice, “I am Kenume, Countess of 
Ogawa.” Two men in shirt sleeves were likewise 
pacing up and down with their books, repeating 
lines. In the center of the stage a young woman 
ran up a ladder and stepped from it onto the 
elephant, which promptly started to trot off 
to the left. “Cholly,” protested the young woman, 
“Tl fall off if it goes that fast.”’ “You're escap- 
ing from a harem. Go on,” said Cholly fran- 
tically. ““Never stand in the way of the USS. 
Navy,” thundered a man with a big bass voice; 
he struck down a cringing little fellow, and ran 
after the young woman on the elephant. Some- 
one called “‘Curtain!”” The ladder was brought 


ddenly | thought, 


lam going to marry her.” 


Watching a rehearsal for The Three Sisters. “I 
swell with pride when I think of that cast: Kit, 
Judith Anderson, Ruth Gordon, Edmund Gwenn. 
And Kirk Douglas carrying a samovar. When 
Teddy Gwenn had pneumonia I played his role for 
four weeks—and thought I was very good indeed!” 


LAND AIT 


By GUTHRIE McCLINTIC 


back; the young lady got down off the elephant 
and Cholly announced, “Half an hour for lunch, 
then we start with the last act.”” The actors 
filed out the stage door, leaving me wide-eyed 
and vaguely disturbed. I made for the front of 
the theater to see what this was all about. A vivid 
poster showing a young woman atop an elephant 
being pursued in the moonlight by what looked 
like East Indians carrying long spears had this 
lettering on it: 


Charles A. Taylor’s New York Company 
in the sensational melodrama entitled 
EscAPED FROM THE HAREM 
in 4 Acts and 7 scenes 
week commencing Sunday, June 4, 1905, 
matinee Sunday and Saturday. 


I returned to the stage door and hung around 
until the actors came back. There was a curious 
musty coolness backstage. As the rehearsal pro- 
ceeded I was fascinated. As far as I was con- 
cerned, it was the Lorelei. Thereafter every nice 
day that summer when the barnlike stage door 
was open I was there watching the company re- 
hearse. And every Saturday matinee found me 
out front to witness the result of what I had seen 
in work the week before. I was beginning to hear 
a melody, distant but penetrating. The melody 
was theater. I was to hear it the rest of my life. 


With the exception of his wife, the Charles 
A. Taylor Company did not represent the peak 
of Thespian achievement. Mr. Taylor directed 
with energy and frenzy and wrote most of the 
plays to boot. They were really blood-and- 
thunders with titillating titles, such as The Queen 
of the Highway, The Girl Engineer, The Female 
Detectives, and many others. Mrs. Taylor’s long 
blond curls framed a face of peculiar loveliness 
with great deep blue eyes that reflected her Irish 
moods and a radiant smile that seemed to give 
the lie to the haunting melancholy of her voice. 
She had for me an inexplicably disturbing appeal. 
She was the soubrette of the company. It was 
she who escaped on the elephant. The leading 
lady, Ailleen May, was winsome, with a bleached- 
blond pompadour that never varied no matter 
what part she was playing—and an off-stage 
wardrobe of big hats with waving ostrich plumes 
and dresses with peekaboo tops (very daring), 
mostly in baby blue, that made the stage-door 
mob gasp when she came out after the matinees. 
Mrs. Taylor was more concerned with her acting 
than hobnobbing with the customers. For me, 
magic hovered over her like a halo. Her first 
name was Laurette. 

I had an allowance of twenty-five cents a week, 
which up to this CONTINUED ON PAGE 136 
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BY RICHARD PRATT, 4rchitectural Editor of the Journal 


It has been the good fortune of many an Early American It was known as the old Webb house in Stamford, Con- 
house whose days were numbered to meet up at the last necticut, where it was built by Richard Webb a little before 
minute with an appreciative purchaser; and a lot of livable, 1700; but the last Webb who lived in it was a Mary Webb 
attractive homes today, with a character and quality all who ran her millinery shop from it in the 1850’s. Going 
their own, have been the happy result. Few old houses, from bad to worse, the house had become a glue factory by 
however, fare as well as the house called Bonnet Hill, for the time it was bought ten years ago and moved piece by 
this one fell into the hands of a connoisseur with the taste piece to where it now stands, looking better, you can be 
and the means to restore it in terms of true perfection. sure, than it has ever looked in two and a half centuries. 


ai cetacean, 


In the oak-beamed south bedchamber the 
seventeenth-century folding bed, draped 
with wool-embroidered handmade linen, 
is covered with a quilted spread em- 
broidered in a shell design. The mirror 
is from Sulgrave Manor, the English 
. ancestral home of George Washington. 








Pumpkin yellow trimmed with oyster white 
was a favorite primitive and practical color 
scheme, and ideal for today, as you can see. 
The clapboards are of the original oak, 
fastened with handmade nails of the period. 
The windowpanes are early handmade glass. 








living room is one of the rare ex- 
les in Connecticut with four paneled 
s. The wonderful Queen Anne chair 
e far corner facing you is covered in 
el; one at the right in hand-woven 
1. The tea service is Lowestoft. 


The pine paneling of the dining-room 
fireplace is painted with sour milk, egg 
white and iron-rust paint. The table is a 
late-seventeenth-century stretcher with a 
pine, oak and maple frame. The draperies 
are of an old homespun material; the 
hooked rug, an early diamond design. 
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What Do 
Our Adolescents 
ant to Know 


Really 





About Sex ? 


Are teen-agers receiving the kind of sex edu- 
cation they need in order to cope with today’s 
conditions? Responsible men and women, in 
close touch with teen-agers, are seriously con- 
cerned about the moral climate indicated by 
such facts as the following: 

Outdoor movies have become a morals prob- 
lem, because there is no check on the parked 
cars here. Many adolescent boys and girls are 
using outdoor movies as a place for heavy pet- 
ting, even sexual intercourse. 

Venereal disease is rising steeply. 

A morals survey made recently in the high 
schools of a city on the Eastern seaboard, pop- 
ulation 450,000, showed disquieting answers. 
One hundred fifty-five girls had become preg- 
nant while still in high school. Despite this 
tragic fact, nearly one fourth of the high-school 
girls admitted to having had sex relations. 

Among young people lacking stable home 
guidance, “nonvirgin clubs” are frequently 
heard of, sexual experience being a prerequi- 
site to joining. 


Y education in educating early ad- 
olescents about sex began twenty- 
five years ago, when I wasa school 

physician. A group of twelve-year-old boys 
had been caught “‘peeking” into the girls’ 
bathroom. Brought to the principal’s office, 
they had listened silently through a lecture 
on what was right and what was wrong. 
Suddenly one boy spoke up: “I knew it was 
wrong to spy on the girls in their bath- 
room. What made me want to do it?” 
The school in question was one of the 
first to proceed on the theory that children 
grow into reasoning adults if they are 
encouraged to use their minds, and 
if they are given information 
upon which to exercise their 
reasoning powers. The princi- 





By MILTON I. LEVINE, i 


pal called me. “Doctor Levine, do yj 
think you could talk to the boys and gi) 
of the seventh grade about sex?” 

I thought I could. During my colle 
days, I had worked in Brentano’s boo 
store. I was acquainted with the fairly 1 
cent books on “birds and bees and butte 
flies” which in that era was the tradition 
approach to sex education. So the ne 
morning found me discussing birds at 
bees and butterflies with the sevent) 
graders. The children were alert and atte 
tive and entered into the discussion avidl 

“How did it go?” asked the nurse as} 
entered my office. ’ 

“Fine, just fine,” I told her. “Couldn 
have been better.” 

Even as I stood there congratulating m 
self, a “special delivery” sent through 
school’s post office was placed in my hé 

*‘Dear Doctor Levine,” it read. “We 
the seventh grade think you are evading | 
issue!” } 

‘“‘What on earth do they mean?” I m n 
tered to myself. Hadn’t I told them ali abou 
the reproductive methods of birds and bee 
and butterflies? Hadn’t I given themanan 
ple opportunity to ask questions? Ant 
hadn’t I answered the questions fran 
Well, now, wait a minute. What kind 
questions could seventh-graders be expectet 
to ask, right out before their classmates 
and in a mixed group? ) 

At our next session, I initiated a meas 
that is still proving its worth. I told the boy: 
and girls to write down the questions tia 
thought I had evaded. ‘“‘Don’t bother 
sign your names,” I said. We collected 
questions in a box, and at the end of th 
general discussion I riffled through them 
There was a spate of questions—on note 



















scraps, on graph-sheet fragments, on 
of envelopes, on whole notebook 
3, with a few words printed carefully 
» middle. 
‘at was when I began to learn about the 
of information early adolescents want 
reed about sex. The questions ranged 
‘ones like, “Will you explain mentera- 
Do boys have something like mentera- 
> and “‘Can a girl menstruate before 
easts have fully developed?” to ones 
‘How does the male control his sperm 
he wants to perform the sex act?’’; 
Id you explain what happens to a 
nif she is a prostitute?’’; ““Are there 
ses in the United States of a girl of 
en having a baby? If so, what would 
to the young parents? Would the 
e a disgrace?” 
I studied these questions, taking in 
st the meaning of the words but the 
g behind them, I saw that they fell 
definite, though broad, themes. Boys 
zirls wanted to understand about their 
developing bodies. Boys wanted to 
tstand about girls, girls wanted to 
rstand about boys. They wanted 
ication of their fuzzy ideas about such 
i$ as intercourse, prostitution, babies 
out of wedlock. They were concerned 
t sex itself, and about the attitudes of 
ty toward sex. 
s, we had been evading questions like 
—all of us, in that day and age. Yet the 
ren in this school were luckier than 
. At home and at school their ques- 
had been answered—in all areas but 
one. They had even been given the 
gical facts about reproduction—in 
s of animals, that is. What was evaded 
the fact that around the age of twelve, 
not only natural, but absolutely in- 
ble, that boys and girls should be con- 
-d about human beings, about them- 
S. 
e real and burning questions of adoles- 
are still being evaded. Since that group 
venth-graders took me in hand two and 
If decades ago, I have spoken to thou- 
S of boys and girls about sex. I have 
en to the seventh grade in this same 
ol each year, to children in other 
ols, in churches, in camps. I’ve dis- 
sd personal problems with individual 


e of the seventh grade think you are evading the issue,” 
read the note Doctor Levine received after a ‘“‘birds and bees” discussion — 
he asked teen-agers to write, unsigned, the questions that disturbed them. 
Here they are—revealing a pressing need for specific information 
the new feelings, new urges and physical changes within themselves, 


and about the adult world they are entering. 


adolescents. I've spoken to parents of 
adolescents, and with them. 

Here is the way it seems to add up in the 
1950’s. Let’s take a Sunday-school group, 
composed of boys and girls between twelve 
and fourteen, whose parents asked me re- 
cently to hold a series of discussions to aug- 
ment what they have told their children 
about sex. Some of the anonymous ques- 
tions sent up to me were similar to the 
old ones. ““How does the sperm 
know how to come out during 
intercourse ?”’; “Is masturba- 
tion weakening?” ; ““What 
do the magazine ads about 
sanitary pads mean?” These 
were in the minority, 
though. For the most part, 
the little scraps of paper I 
get nowadays (those haven’t 
changed a bit!) reflect greater 
factual knowledge. We’ve come 
a long way from the stork stories, 
and the birds and bees and butterflies. 

By and large, modern parents doa pretty 
good job of telling their small children 
frankly and honestly where they come from, 
and even how they got there, in terms of 
the human reproductive mechanism. 

But our children have come a long way, 
too, in twenty-five years. That Sunday- 
school group of early adolescents, from the 
best, most careful homes, wanted to know 
about prophylaxis, abortion, artificial in- 
semination, petting, CONTINUED ON PAGE 194 






















BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS WRITTEN FOR EARLY ADOLESCENTS 


Facts oF Lire AND LovE FOR TEEN-AGERS, 
Evelyn R. Duvall, Association Press. 

Iv’s Time You Knew, Gladys Denny Shultz, 
J. B. Lippincott Co. (for Girls). 

Towarp Mannoop, Herman N. Bundesen, 
M.D. J. B. Lippincott Co. (for Boys). 

UNDERSTANDING Sex, Lester A. Kirkendall. 
Science Research Associates, Chicago. (Pamphlet.) 


Datinc Days, Lester A. Kirkendall and Ruth 


F. Osborne, Science Research Associates, Chicago. 


(Pamphlet.) 
Looxinc AHEAD TO Marriace, Clifford R. 


Adams, Science Research Associates, Chicago. 


(Pamphlet.) 
So You Tuink It’s Love! Ralph G. Eckert, 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, New York. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS WRITTEN FOR PARENTS OF ADOLESCENTS 


Ler’s Tet tHE TrutH ABout Sex, Howard 
Whitman, Pelligrini and Cudahy. 

SexuaL ConpuctT oF THE TEEN-AGER, Shailer 
Lawton, M.D., and Jules Archer, Greenberg. 

Prorite oF YoutH, Maureen Daly, Editor, 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Hetpinc Boys AND Girts UNDERSTAND THEIR 
Sex Rotes. Milton I. Levine, M.D.. and Jean H. 


Seligmann, Science Research Associates, Chicago. 
(Pamphlet.) 

Wen Cuitpren Starr Datine, Edith G. 
Neisser, Science Research Associates, Chicago. 
(Pamphlet.) 

Facts oF LirE ror CHILDREN, published by 
Child Study Association of America, New York. 


(Pamphlet.) 


JOHN STEWART 
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definitely Nn fash) 









after two seasons of coming 





Devas suit, fur 
5D 


collared, satin overblouse, Larry Aldrich. 


The beltless sheath, shaped to the body, 







Siahtes sheath 


in orange wool by Pauline Trigere. 
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Ad 


le long slim evening 


=. g ae * sheath in sheer wool, Pauline Trigere. 


-s - Deere reefer, 


molded to the body, Charles James. 
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Piccrata tunic, 


tube-slim and 
knee-length, 


by Matty Talmack. 










‘be tunic dress, tunic suit, tunic coat. 
e sweater extended to dress length. 
overblouse, emphasizing length of 


ile. The dinnertime shirt, straight 


the floor. Jackets and coats in 
ery conceivable length, 

pbone to hem, stem-slim. 

npire silhouettes—narrow 

lt under the bustline, 

vall revers, slim sleeves, 

Eo shoulders. Double- 

| 

easted suits and coats, 

Dns placed cleverly, contriving 
enderness. Pleats of all descriptions, 
anaging to fall slimly. New “inter- 
ission”’ length dinner and theater 
othes (about 10” from the floor) i 
aking the wearer taller and 
mmer than ever... day 
ngths remain the same. 
ulness, flares and gracefully 
red skirts... yes, of course, 
r all who love them. But the trend, 


e NOW fashion, the LOOK-AHEAD line is 


i en 


‘aight and slim. By WILHELA CUSHMAN 
Fashion Editor of the Journal 


f ease silhouette 


in black jersey, Larry Aldrich. 


4 ‘ : 
Hate sult, 


grape-color flannel, Charles James. 





Win 


THAT IS THE QUESTION ON E 


NOT EVERY FASIip 


How easy or how difficult are the silhouettes, and 

how good a critic are you, perceiving acutely 

“This is for me . . . this not for me”? Happily. there a 
procession of important fashions that can be worn by 
women for many years. . . . The beautiful black velve 
princess coat. the fitted tweed reefer, the princess taffet 
the costume with a gently fitted jacket, the 

dress with a clearly indicated waistline, 

the skirt with an easy flare or slimly falling pleats. The 
slender, beltless sheath sculptured to the 


body, the tunic silhouette, the dress with fullness startin 


i 


: 
at the hipbone are for the tall and willowy. The waist- | 


tal 


length. trimly buttoned jacket for small and 

average figures. This season’s slimness is easy, not j 
tight and hard. This year’s elegance is feminine, wearable 
tweeds with satin at the neckline, the flattery of 

velvet everywhere, fur collars returning, suit shoulders 


small and fastidiously fitted. By WitHeLta CusHMAN 
Fashion Editor of the Journal 





JLUE JEWEL tweed. the coat with the soft scarf neckline by Matty Talmack is a type of 
fashion for tall women, for Fifth Avenue or anywhere in the world. With Mr. John’s crushed 
et hat, a mock-broadtail bag by Morris Moskowitz and black suéde gloves, it is for town. 


\ jersey hat, calfskin bag, capeskin gloves turn it into an open-car or country fashion. 





WILHELA CUSHMAN 


see tweed dress with the short jacket, an important 
fashion for average and small figures, combining the 
advantages of both suit and dress. This one by Hattie 


Carnegie has an easily flaring skirt, becoming collar. 





Levee lilac wool — a slim dress with a 
panel front and finger-tip coat by Nettie 
Rosenstein, a color many women love and a 
silhouette many women can wear. Violet hat 


matches the suit, calfskin bag by Gucci. 
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es black silk-faille dress 
and jacket, a necessity in 
practically every wardrobe. 
The slim jacket is waist- 
length for all small and aver- 
age figures. By Adele Simp- 


son, velvet hat, Lilly Dache. 
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Wiavrs RIGHT FOR Mi? 


Which colors and fabrics are for you? Strong bright any-age 


blues come in a tweed suit, a coat, a velvet hat. a satin dress. 





Reds are garnet reds, loveliest in velvet and velveteen. Mauve 


and violet wools may be yours. or soft-spoken fawn-browns 


es 


or black pearl grays, often in jersey or satin. Once you ve 
noted color and placed it in your scheme of things, you ll be 


drawn again to black—polished, fashion-wise, fundamental. 





WILHELA CUSHMAN 


S 
|e double-breasted blue tweed suit 
by Christian Dior-New York is a fash- 
ion slender women love. Taffeta blouse. 


beaver-felt hat. alligator bag by Gucci. 


S 
\/JTEMLIKE 


flecked with white, worn with a jersey 


suit of fawn-brown woo! 


overblouse by \deleSimpson, silhouette 


for slender figures of almost any height. 


Velvet hat in harmony by Mr. John. 





anal 
| kK Tu yv-red CO fj 


o ring lines fit every height and prac- 


very higure is } 


ear’s soft browns, black. smok 


Irving Bader. | Dache. walnut-color ¢ ilfskin bag by Gueci. 











| 
| 





Tr He ca 


8 sage 
SPN I eye 


ack-and-brown-plaid wool dre 


leats by Ben Reig is a wear- 





rsion of an important fashion. 











ACKET to the waistline over a dress with soft 
unpressed pleats in lightweight wool, a costume by 


Ben Reig for any time of day and for many women. 





average and tall women, by Hattie Carnegie. Black Per 
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LUE-AND-BLACK fitted tweed reefer, a present and future fashion for slender, 


ian-lamb hat, searf. 








x 





ARNET velveteen dinner suit by Ben Zuckerman has a well-propor- 


tioned jacket and gored skirt. Garnet is a magical color for many women. 


The fashions on all these pages are presented to you because 
they show you the trends of the season and serve as a guide 
as you shop. You will find many of them in stores throughout 
the nation. However, if you do not find identical styles in 
your local shops, we believe similar ones will be available. 
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FINISHING 








FOUCH 





ROGER PRIGB jj 


Winter Yellow in a lapin beret by Irene, matching the yellow satin bow on Ben Zuckerman! 


black Italian corduroy dress and jacket costume. Canary-yellow earrings, the jewel accen} 


ou imprint your personality on your clothes by small enchanting touches. Sati 


goes with tweed, jersey, corduroy ... bright yellow is new as a fall and winter accen 





A beret is tilted to the side or worn on the back of the head, a hat with a bow softer 
A beret is news when it is in ten colors. This one 


roes ol ious i hi ver i ‘ 2c] > ° . yo . A . 
gt isly with anything, everything, was designed the lines of a wool dress. Shoes reflect finishing touches with bows, buckles, ribbo 


by lrene. The red lveteen costume by Leonard Arkin. 


bindings, decorative heels, and satin pumps return to fashion. Sapphire jewelnj 


matches blue tweeds, pins grow larger, earrings smaller. By WILHELA CUSHMAl 
Fashion Editor of the Jourm 








ROGER PRIGENT 





& 
A daytime bag with a new aspect is of woven leather. Calfskin 


shoes of antique amber and cognac shades go with browns and 


greens, wools and tweeds. Watch-chain belt by Ben King. 


The bow’s the thing ona satin pump and Gucci’s satin bag. 


Also for evening, blue-and-green necklace, a graceful suede sandal. 


Draped red jersey (below), one of the most versatile and wear- 
able hats of the season, for anything from an open car to a town 
coat, by Sally Victor. Broadtail jacket by Christian Dior, New York. 


EP 





The pump with a stacked leather heel, new 
sawtooth flat in avocado suede or elkskin, 


classic black calfskin step-ins are wonder- 





ful choices for casual tweeds and wools. 


IFE PHOTOS BY BEN SOMOROFF 
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A chignon of mauve pink silk roses 


by Irene, black ottoman dress by Giff 


Johnson, satin bag by Renee Montague. 





WILHELA CUSHMAN 


Garnet red velvet (above) trimmed 
with satin —a new beret by Adolfo, 


goes with velvet suit by William Bass. 


Women with pretty feet adore 
the suede pump with silver buckle, satin 
pumps for evening (below ). Vanity case 


is etched silver, by Mario Buccellati. 
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This slim velveteen jumper 


can be worn round the clock. 





With a pretty turquoise 
satin belt, it goes out to 
dinner or the theater. With a 
| blouse underneath, it goes 
appropriately to town or office. 
Vogue Design No. 8055. 12 to 20. 
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Newest version of the 
chesterfield is three-quarter 


hk pt BRON ie, 


length . . . is especially practical 
and smart with a matching 
Skirt. This black-and-white 
tweed looks equally well 

over the velveteen jumper. 

Coat, Vogue Design No. 8682. 





CAPSULE 
WARDROBES 


Tweeds are everywhere—from the slim- — 
mest town coat to the most casual country | 
suit—and never have they been more 
beautiful. They are a perfect basis for a 
small wardrobe and have tremendous 
fashion worn with a matching skirt or 
combined with a contrasting wool. This 
season you might accent your tweed with 
velvet, line it in satin or trim it with fur. In 
your favorite fabric department you will 
find featherweight tweeds for dresses, 
medium weights for suits and great bulky 
ones for coats, as well as dress and coat 
weights designed to match. If you choose 
to add to either of these wardrobes, 
we suggest a red wool dress to wear 
under the black-and-white tweed coat, a 
black jersey dress to wear with the red. 


The slim tweed skirt to match the coat gives 


the look of a suit. It has half pleats in the back 
for easy walking. Vogue Design No. 7021. The yellow 


vool jersey overblouse, Design No. 8696. 


OTHER VIEWS AND PRICES ON PAGE 167. 
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By NORA O’LEARY 
Pattern Editor of the Journal 











One of the most versatile skirts is an all- 
round machine-pleated circle. Ours, pale 1 
beige wool topped with an “‘Easy-to-Make”’ | 
blouse piped in matching satin. Skirt, 
Vogue Design No. 8109. Blouse, No. 8100. 


A lovely red tweed simply tailored 

is a wonderful all-round topcoat. 

This design with dolman sleeves is easy 
for even a beginner to master. 

Vogue Design No. S-4639. Pale beige hat. 


Pleated skirt shown again, with a silk 
shirtwaist dyed to match the wool 
makes a perfect “go everywhere” costume. 
The blouse, Vogue Design No. 7807. 
Belted with Ben King’s plaid leather belt. 


RICHARD AVEDON 
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rand I seldom quarrel oftener 


Poses 
-guarrels rarely last longer than 





We were enjoying ourselves at the bridge 
table razzing the desperate hats women wear 
when our wives counterattacked. 

“Not one man in a dozen wears a becoming 
hat!” said my partner spiritedly. “Most male 
hats look like a phony stab at dignity.” 

Isn’t it just like a woman to change the 
subject? 


One of the matrons on our school board is 
lending our town’s school officials her copy of 
Rudolf Flesch’s book called Why Johnny Can't 
Read. It lifis an eyebrow at the fancy new teach- 
ing methods; maybe it wouldn’t hurt our P.T.A, 
vigilantes to read it. 


I approach the new school year with su- 
preme confidence: it’s established in our 
family now that my Dream Girl is better 
than I at helping our youngest with geom- 
etry. 


What matters an extra $2 for bug spray 
and mosquito lotion? If a man wants to 
drink deep the bliss of a late-summer eve- 
ning in his own garden, in Bermuda shorts, 
his succulent thighs exposed to ravenous 
insects, he’d better spray and pay. You’re 
living it up! 


As I understand the youngsters for whom 
I keep the phonograph repaired, a singer who 
can combine a hoarse throat with baby talk 
and a nasal intonation is far too good for 
grand opera. 


y 


“Maybe our marriage was 
really made in heaven,’? muses 
Betty Comfort, picking a home- 


grown midget tomato. “Peter 
than three times a week and our 
three or four minutes.”’ 


Our lunch club’s brave-new- 
world spokesman is jubilant about’ 
Anthony Eden’s triumphs. “He 
proves that even a man in a Hom- 
burg hat,” he says over his pie 
a la mode, “or a suit splotched 
with modish streaks of white can 
be as tough as a Russian in a 
lambskin or raccoon cap.” 


, 


Maybe our youngest is on the 
verge of semimaturity. . . . 
Lately when we go out for din- 
ner he looks at the prices in the 
right-hand column as well as at 
the list of goodies on the left. 


I overheard a group of small fry 
arguing whether it’s true the legal 
holidays at the beginning and end of the 
school year are aimed to save grade-schoolers 
from nervous breakdowns. (A garbled version 
of something they heard at home?) 


Our neighborhood cynic (heart of gold) coun- 
sels last June’ s newlyweds when he can catch 
"em at the country-club dances. 

“It’s high time,” he tells ’em, “for you to 
get away from it all for a second honeymoon, if 
only for two days. You need a fresh start.” 


My hot-weather salads are more adven- 
turous than the feminine triumphs. Even 
my Lady Love deigned to taste the last one 
with eleven ingredients, including chopped 
coconut, sliced gherkins and cracker 
crumbs. (With a look of horror, I might 
add.) But no marshmallows or cottage 
cheese! 


““My sons are smart enough,” confides 
the man next door as he borrows our scythe, 
“not to argue about their allowances on 
the same day I have to pay a college boy 


eight dollars to mow the lawn.” 


One book that’s kept me awake late at night 
during a weekend of chores and tennis is 


Theres a Vial 
YUSE 


by Harken ff filer 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 





“I must be getting old. It seems to take more and 
more courage every night to leave the cozy se- 
curity of the office for the stern realities of home.” 


Milton Mayer’s brilliant They Thought They 
Were Free. It comes nearer than anything 
else I’ve read to explaining how Hitler hyp- 
notized decent and docile Germans; so much 
brutality, so little guilt. 


After 10,000 years of semicivilization, a 
husband’s cave-man ire rises when he an- 
swers the phone and a cocky male voice 
asks to talk to his wife. Even if it’s the fur- 
rier or delicatessen man. 


“Pm piebald by nature,” confides Peter 
Comfort, dousing a spray of ivy with an 
eyedropper, “and don’t mind wearing one 
blue sock and one maroon sock; especially 
if it stimulates my Dream Girl into 
fixing my socks hidden in the mending 
drawer since before the war.’ 


I’ve finagled a pair of the new ear plugs 
worn by jet pilots; when our youngest turns 
on the phonograph at 6:45 a.m. (usually be- 
loved Gertie Lawrence’s penetrating voice in 
the Lady in the Dark songs) I poke ’em into 
my ears with resignation. 


If there’s an intolerable lull around the house 
as school begins, and you're nostalgically lonely 
for the noise and violence of your young ones, 
console yourself: your loss is the teacher’s gain. 


My end of the dinner table begins to re- 
semble a reference desk at the library: 
poems to read aloud, diet books and calorie 
charts, and language books from which to 
fish up new foreign words at each meal... . 
But the family scares me out. 


As a Forest Hills tennis umpire, I have as 
much excuse to trek to the Davis Cup matches 
as most men have for their “‘convention” 
trips. If I can only think of an inspired ex- 
planation for my Dream Girl. 


Daunted by the “‘nervous”’ nonstop talk- 
ers, V've adopted two rules against lo- 
quacity: I try never to talk longer than 
forty or fifty seconds in a burst; 
and before I monopolize the 
chatter again I try to trap each of 
the others into talking awhile. 


One of our town’s best love 
matches: between the plain girl 
whom one man convinced she was 
beautiful, since he thought so, and 
the natural-born Milquetoast who 
feels heroic, because she treats him 
like a hero. 


To modulate our breakfast- 
table tiffs we’ve signed a truce: my 
Dream Girl won't tell me of her 
friend’s operations if I won’t tackle 
my worldly burdens till after the 
second cup of coffee. 


There’s rough justice in the $10,- 
000 remodeled kitchen our neigh- 
bors in the three-porch house have 
self-indulged: both the automatic 
washer and dryer and the TV set 
are concealed by sliding blond-wood 
panels. 


. . . When our youngest conquers his 
geometry and Latin and gets the best re- 
port card of his life, 

... Or Junior nicks me for two A’s at 
$10 and two B’s at $5, 

... And our daughter’s infectious grin is 
mirrored in the tiny face of her firstborn, 

... And my wife’s swan dive remains the 
best on our beach, 

Then I surrender to marital bliss and try 
not te act smug. 








It lhe F fouse 


By QUENTIN CHASE MILLER 


Quentin Miller, Harlan Miller’s fifteen-year-old son, 
dieted and in four months reduced from 203 pounds to a 
trim 148. An amateur chef since the age of seven, Quen- 
tin’s gourmet touches to diet fare gave life zest on 1100 
calories a day. Here he tells how it feels to “repossess a 
body once lost in a lardeous cloak.” 


Y plight as a fat boy started in the summer of 1949 
at acamp in Minnesota. I was nine years old. In- 
stead of using my fifteen minutes of free time after din- 
ner to boat or play baseball, I’d rush back to the kitchen 
to help with the dishes and be rewarded with several 
pieces of cake or pie. Candy and soda pop which I 
squandered my allowance on, were working night and 
day to build me into a real lardo. In four weeks I gained 
15 pounds, which brought my weight up to 113. Sixty- 
five pounds would have been better for my age and 
height of 5244”. 
Being before the age when one starts worrying about 
his appearance, I wasn’t much concerned with the rolls 
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of fat that strained the seams of my T shirt and bathing 
trunks. Even so, it wasn’t fun to have the other boys 
giggle at the sight of me and call me “‘Q-Ball” and 
““Fatso.”” My handling of such humiliating moments 
varied according to the size of the teaser. I could silence 
the little boys with a threatening look. The bigger the 
boy, the louder I laughed with him, pretending to agree 
I was a funny-looking fellow. And all the time I kept on 
stuffing myself with fattening foods. 

At thirteen I weighed 158 pounds—S0 pounds too 
much—and was beginning to feel pretty self-conscious. 
Discouraged and unhappy for me, mother and father 
accelerated their efforts to get me to diet. My doctor 
warned me. My brother and sister pitied me. My friends 
ridiculed me. Girls ignored me. Still I kept on eating— 
candy bars, sodas, French fries, cake; bread and pea- 
nut butter, a half-dozen slices at a time. 

Being fat is frustrating. Take clothes. I was interested 
in them, but the trouble CONTINUED ON PAGE 210 


JOHN ENGSTEAD 
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HASTINGS BRADLEY 





Sometimes a daughter ts surprised 


ORA DENNISON knew, from the first sound of 

her daughter’s voice, that there was trouble in the 
Barrett household. Nancy’s greeting had the brittle 
lightness, the determinedly debonair quality, that 
betrayed an inner tumult. 

What was it? Nora thought, with a sinking of the 
heart. Bob? The children? Another battle with the 
kindergarten teacher who was so insistent upon group 
co-operation and so suppressive of the individual 
child? Conjectures flitted through Nora’s mind while 
she was saying welcomingly, “‘How nice, Nancy! 
You’re just in time for luncheon.” 

“If it’s not too much trouble.” 

‘Dear child, when was it ever any trouble? Della’s 
here cleaning and we'll take our trays out to the 
porch.” Out of reach of Della’s ears, she thought, incase 
Nancy was communicative. She had a feeling that 
there was something purposeful in this sudden descent 
upon her. 

One tray was already set and swiftly she prepared 
another, slicing cold lamb, tossing more salad, pour- 
ing orange juice, cutting another piece frem last 
night’s pie. They carried the trays to the table at the 
end of the glassed-in porch and settled themselves 
companionably. 

The October day had the sudden warmth of sum- 
mer; the sun shone in through the filigree leaves of the 


is first of all a woman. 


to find that her mother 





mountain ash, th owing, as the breeze stirred the 
branches, a moth flight of leaf shadow over Nancy’s 
face. She shed her jacket and plucked off a gay French 
scarf and frowned down on her jade-green pull-over. 

“I don’t know why I thought wool was such a good 
idea for today.” 

““That’s a lovely one,” said her mother. ‘‘Those tiny 
seed pearls about the neck—so much prettier than 
big, glaring ones.” 

“So I thought. So I got it.” 

Nancy brushed back her dark curls. The dark hair 
was like her mother’s and so was her slightness of 
build and swift grace, but her eyes were neither gray 
like Nora’s nor dark blue like her father’s, but a’ bril- 
liant blue green, like vivid sea water, fringed with 
black lashes. They were extraordinarily expressive 
eyes and at the moment they were flashing at her 
mother a glint of deliberately scornful amusement. 

“And that,” she continued, ‘pulled the rug out 
from under the Barrett ménage.” 

Nora did not speak too quickly. When she did, her 
voice was calm. ““What do you mean?” 

“Well, you know how Bob is about money. It 
seems,” said Nancy very disdainfully, “‘that I paid too 
much for it.” 

“You probably did,” said her mother, smiling. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 120 


‘“*Forget you ever thought of it,’ Nancy said. 


“PU forget. I won’t—say a word—not even to Bob. 


I wouldw’t want him to know that my mother 
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Accidents— 
preventable accidents— 
wipe out the lives 

of more children 

than the 

six deadliest 

childhood diseases 
combined. 


SUSANNE SZASZ 
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Let’s Stop 


Killing and 


Crippling Our 
Children 


Thousands of 
youngsters will 
never live to see 
a birthday cake with 
five candles on it— 
they all could have 


been taught 


to stay alive! 


By HARRY F. DIETRICH, M.D. 
with BARBARA BERCH JAMISON 


Last year one thousand two hundred children under five died 
from burns. Seven hundred children drowned. Poison from 
medicine chests and kitchens killed four hundred little chil- 
dren. Three hundred and fifty fell to their deaths. Ninety 
died from firearms and sixty died from poisonous gases. 


OLIO, leukemia and cancer, heart disease, pneumonia, 
tuberculosis, kidney disease—killers, all of them, the 

six deadliest diseases of childhood. But there is still another 
“‘disease’’ to throw fear into the heart of every parent—one 
single killer that destroys more children every year than 
these six other diseases combined—the disease of accidents. 
Between 11,000 and 13,000 children are killed in this 
country every year and 40,000 to 50,000 other children are 
permanently crippled and disabled—‘‘by accident.’ By 
burning, by drowning, by poisoning, falls, crushing and au- 
tomotive mayhem. And over half of these accidents occur in 
children under the age of five. Thousands of youngsters who 
never live to see a birthday cake with five candles on it— 
who never live to go to school, who never skate, ride a two- 
wheeler bike, fish, hike, join the Scouts or go to the movies. 
An appalling toll, made even worse since the advent of the 
sulphonamide drugs and antibiotic therapy and our con- 
trasting triumphs in the control of death from infection. 
Accidents now kill over one third of all the children who 
die each year, instead of the one twentieth of the year’s toll 


in 1900. The fact that fatalities from previously fearsome 
diseases have dropped so dramatically in 55 years while the 
accident-toll rate has remained almost static is a serious 
indictment of our attitude toward, and our assumption of 
responsibility for, accidents—a deadly serious indictment. 

Yet there is a way to prevent accidents—58 per cent of 
them positively, according to the latest survey, and more 
probably 8@ per cent of them! Think of carefree, happy chil- 
dren relatively free from hideous scarring, artificial legs, 
missing fingers, broken backs—or the premature grave. We 
can have it this way if we truly want it. The answer is, sim- 
ply, accident prevention. And the tools? Three of them: 
forethought, time and discipline. The entire problem is in 
our hands—in the hands of every parent, every adult, every 
thinking, responsible citizen in the land. 

Accident prevention is, in effect, just as truly a “‘vaccine”’ 
as are the vaccines against whooping cough, typhoid fever, 
smallpox and yellow fever. But this particular vaccine is 
unique in several respects. You can’t buy it from a biologic 
laboratory, it is not injected into apprehensively twitching 
muscles, and it must be given by the parents rather than by a 


doctor or a nurse. You're right—it isn’t particularly easy— — 


but only we parents can thus immunize our children against 
accidents. No one else can do it for us. 

Whenever I tell this to some parents I get a look of dis- 
may. ‘“‘But I can’t think of everything!” they tell me. Agreed. 
Parents can’t and shouldn’t try to anticipate everything. But 
if these same parents would curb their harmful and useless 
worrying about their children’s appetites, their nineteenth- 
century concern over their bowel movements, their ineffec- 


nese Mae 


tual and hysterical worrying over poliomyelitis, their puerile __ 


concern over minor skin blemishes, thumb sucking and 
masturbation, they would have considerably more time and 
energy with which to save their children’s lives. Are manners, 
pounds, clean ears, school grades, curly hair, dancing lessons 
or straight teeth worth anything to a dead child? 

Accept, please, and with much documented justification, 
the conclusion that the shape of personality and the be- 
havior of a child are largely set by the age of five or six, and 
then remember that one half of all fatal juvenile accidents 
occur before the age of five years. The all-important pre- 


school years, then, should be our area of prime concentra- ~~~ 


tion. We must begin with 100 per cent protection at birth. 
The protection must be absolute, and faithfully maintained 
through most of the first year of life, to be supplemented, 
with the approach of the baby’s first birthday, by a carefully 
graduated program of education. This is the theory; the 
only immunization your child will ever have! The infant 
under one year of age is completely at the mercy of his par- 
ents. If he is burned, crushed, drowned, poisoned or me- 
chanically mangled, it is usually the direct fault of the per- 
sons responsible for his care. Accident prevention in the 
young infant is therefore remarkably simple. 

To help your baby reach his first birthday, never use re- 
straining sheets or makeshift harnesses, or allow an infant in 
bed with a sleeping adult. At three months, get a play pen, 
or provide an enclosed area where the infant can be left 
safely unattended. Use it for not less than a year, and pref- 
erably longer. At five to seven months, provide a safe place 
for the baby to sit while eating. Even a broad-based high 
chair with a safe harness should be placed where the infant 
cannot push himself or pull dangerous objects onto himself. 
A seat-in-a-table is safer than a high chair and of more last- 
ing use. It, too, however, must be placed in a safe location. 
Bear in mind that your baby will bite or swallow or inhale 
every object he can reach. Pieces of toys, pins, paint (poison- 
ous when there’s lead in it), buttons, beads and peanuts are 
all potentially dangerous\ 

It must be apparent that after the age of one, the necessar- 
ily complete protection must CONTINUED ON PAGE 207 
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“In our courting days, it was thoroughly understood between us I was 


to be the head of the household. Trudy fooled me completely. 
She flies off the handle every time I make a simple request of her.” 


“Dick interferes with everything I try to do. His nagging wrecked my 


self-control to the point that I forgot my own children and ran off without them.” 


One of the hardest things for married people to understand is 

that in most instances either one can make a success of 

the marriage. The standard pattern is for each to declare, “I'll 
make any sacrifice to save this marriage, I'll stop at nothing, but— 
he must do so and so first!’ The wife or husband who asks, 

‘‘What can I do to improve the situation?” and then does it 

will often be surprised to find how quickly the other responds, 

as in the case here presented. In many instances the counselors of the 
American Institute of Family Relations have no difficulty 

in straightening out the marital twists, even though one partner 

is never seen and does not even know the other is counseling. 

Thus in the quarter century of the Institute’s work, more than 25,000 
marriages which were in serious trouble have been helped, to 

the great benefit of spouses and children. The counselor in this 
case was Mrs. Genevieve King. PAUL POPENOE, Sc.D., Director 


“Last Saturday I ran away again,” Trudy 
said. ““Every six months or so—perhaps more 
often in the five years since our twin boys were 
born—my husband seems to set out deliber- 
ately to drive me from our home. Dick’s nag- 


ging and lecturing and wrangling go on for, 


hour after hour, day after day, until finally my 
nerves crack. On numerous occasions I’ve 
blown up, collected all three of our youngsters 
and run off. As a general thing, the children 
and I stay overnight in some motel and next 
morning I meekly drive back home. 

‘Free of Dick’s company, out of range of his 
scolding, officious voice, I can usually unwind 
and regain my balance in a few hours. Not al- 
ways, however. Once the four of us hid from 
Dick for a full week. That time I wasn’t sure 
we would ever return. I’m sorry now we did go 
back.” Trudy was thirty-four; she had beautiful 
hazel eyes, was of almost regal height. Her 
trembling, pale mouth belied the quality of in- 
ner repose suggested by her quiet hands. “Since 
last Saturday I have just about decided the chil- 
dren and I should leave permanently and live 
somewhere by ourselves. My sons and my 
daughter need to grow up in a more stable at- 
mosphere than their father and I are able to 
provide. 

‘For years I have struggled to be a good wife 
and a good mother. Regardless of how hard I 
work to please Dick—and I work extremely 
hard—my efforts are wasted. Dick interferes in 
everything I try to do for him and our young- 
sters. It is impossible to share a house with him 
and operate on any kind of schedule. Regular- 
ity and system are just out of his league. 

“Tf I start to iron at nine A.M.—Dick wears a 
fresh shirt each day, and sometimes two shirts— 
he is practically certain to stroll in from out- 
doors and ask for a second breakfast. My hus- 
band is a rancher, and an early riser. Well, I 
drop the ironing and prepare the breakfast. 
Dick then complains the coffee is too weak or 
he stops at my ironing board and wonders why 
I don’t put more starch in his collars. Some- 
times he wants less starch. Sometimes he spots 
a missing button and I am instructed to replace 
the button then and there; it cannot wait for 
my regular mending day. 

“If the coffee, the eggs and his laundry are 
satisfactory, Dick may begin to complain be- 





Dr. Paul Popenoe 


cause I moved our daughter from the TV set 
the previous evening and made her do her 
homework. So we quarrel again about how a 
nine-year-old girl should be raised. Dick is un- 
fair and inconsistent in handling our children. 
He lets Pauline get away with murder; around 
our boys, who are still just babies, he barks out 
orders as though he were a top sergeant and the 
two of them were already in the Army! 

“By the time Dick has aired his current crop 
of grievances over a good hot breakfast, the 
chances are he has me crying. When I was a 
child, miserable because I had to wash the 
dishes while my brothers went to the movies or 
listened to the radio, I vowed after I grew up 
I would never shed another tear. 

“A strange thing is,” Trudy said slowly, 
“T’ve noticed my tears seem to have a soothing 
effect on Dick. When I cry, especially if ’'m 
willing to admit to mistakes I haven’t made, 
Dick’s ugly moods frequently change like 
magic and he actually apologizes for his boor- 
ishness. He even puts his arms around me and 
acts very sweet. But if I fight back my tears, as 
I always try desperately to do, he continues to 
torment me. 

“T enjoy helping Dick with any important 
matter, as I frequently tell him. When we 
bought our ranch, I asked the advice of dozens 
of real-estate agents and he and I drove hun- 
dreds of miles inspecting other properties be- 
fore our final choice was made. But Dick thinks 
nothing of disorganizing my whole day on a 
whim by demanding I instantly perform some 
time-consuming trivial chore that could be 
postponed or that he could do himself. Once I 
was stirring up a cake for Sunday company— 
my parents nearly always visit us on Sunday— 
when he took it in his head we should figure 
our income-tax estimates. The cake fell fiat 
while I spent two hours at the typewriter and 
adding machine. Dick then was highly critical 


-both of the cake and of my typing. My husband 


‘S,a. worse fusser and meddler in my arrange- 
ments than my mother, which is saying some- 
thing! To this day my mother doesn’t hesitate 
to rearrange the seating at my dinner table and 
to comment loudly and unfavorably on my 
cakes. 

“Some women seem to breeze through their 
cooking and housekeeping. I envy them. Unless 
I settle on a routine in advance and stick to it, 
| soon become CONTINUED ON PAGE 125 


“Suddenly I just went to pieces. I ran out of the house and Dick took after me. 


I beat him to the garage, but he snatched the keys from the ignition.” 
° 








LUNCHEONS FOR FOUR 


Seafood-and-Ham Chowder 
Poppyseed Toast Relishes 
Raspberry Shortcake 

Coffee 


Eggplant-Stuffed Peppers 

Corn on the Cob 

Tomatoes Filled with Egg Salad 
Blueberry Muffins 

Cantaloupe 

Coffee Milk Iced Tea 
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. L is the end of a perfect day, and September is often 
Lthe end of a perfect summer. The routine of life 
hanges when school begins. The work that has waited 

_ nust now be done. Even I must speed up a certain proj- 
ct you will know about one day. And come what may, 
ve all must eat, despite the French philosopher who said, 
‘I don’t see the necessity.”” He’d been alone with his 
houghts too long. Even a philosopher doesn’t like to 
‘at his own words. But you're going to like eating 
nine, I hope, and today I’m giving you my best words 
yn eating for four meals. Draw up your chairs and 
sample the first. It’s a luncheon for four. 
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LUNCHEON FOR FOUR 


Seafood-and-Ham Chowder 
Poppyseed Toast Relishes 
Raspberry Shortcake 
Coffee 


; Some things are hot. You remember the old rhyme, 
‘Some like it hot, some like it cold, some like it in the 
)pot, nine days old.’ Nothing here is nine days old, with 

he possible exception of the oyster stew, which if frozen 
} s close to what mother made and will make now that 
Joysters are again “in good CONTINUED ON PAGE 186 
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DINNERS FOR FOUR 


Ham and Sweetbreads en Brochette 
Buttered Zucchini 

Grilled Tomatoes Pan Rolls 
Black-Cherry Tarts 

Tea 


Braised Short Ribs of Beef 

Glazed Whole Onions 

Carrots Vichy Cucumber Salad 
Corn Sticks 

Pears Gruyére Cheese 

Coffee 
















LUNCHEONS FOR FOUR ‘ 





Seafood-and-Ham Chowder 
Poppyseed Toast Relishes 
Raspberry Shortcake 

Coffee 


Eggplant-Stuffed Peppers 

Corn on the Cob 

Tomatoes Filled with Egg Salad 
Blueberry Muffins 

Cantaloupe 


Coffee Milk Iced Tea 







TT is the end of a perfect day, and September is often 
the end of a perfect summer. The routine of life 
changes when school begins. The work that has waited 
‘must now be done. Even I must speed up a certain proj- 
‘ect you will know about one day. And come what may, 

we all must eat, despite the French philosopher who said, 
i] don’t see the necessity.”” He’d been alone with his 
thoughts too long. Even a philosopher doesn’t like to 
‘eat his own words. But you're going to like eating 
mine, I hope, and today I’m giving you my best words 
on eating for four meals. Draw up your chairs and 
‘sample the first. It’s a luncheon for four. 


LUNCHEON FOR FOUR 


Seafood-and-Ham Chowder 
Poppyseed Toast Relishes 
Raspberry Shortcake 
Coffee 
Some things are hot. You remember the old rhyme, 
“Some like it hot, some like it cold, some like it in the 
pot, nine days old.” Nothing here is nine days old, with 
the possible exception of the oyster stew, which if frozen 


is close to what mother made and will make now that 
oysters are again “‘in good CONTINUED ON PAGE 186 
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DINNERS FOR FOUR 


Ham and Sweetbreads en Brochette 
Buttered Zucchini 

Grilled Tomatoes Pan Rolls 
Black-Cherry Tarts 

Tea 


Braised Short Ribs of Beef 

Glazed Whole Onions 

Carrots Vichy Cucumber Salad 
Corn Sticks 

Pears Gruyére Cheese 


Coffee 
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1 September begins still much a part of summer with 
vacationers having their last fling. After Labor Day 
weekend the days will take on a brisker tone. But for 
now, enjoy the last leisurely summer days. 


2 And you'll enjoy this little bite. New on the shelves 
are the familiar Melba-toast rounds buttered and red- 
olent of garlic. Spread with tartar sauce and topped 
with small cooked shrimp, they are irresistible. 


8 Down in the deep South, I learned a lot of the secrets 
that made Southern cooking the distinguished art 
that it is. For example, Southern cooks used a variety 
and combination of herbs quite daring. Black pepper 
was often teamed with red pepper. The touch of genius. 


4 The powdered dried leaves of the sassafras tree give 
up as filé. In a gumbo it does double duty as a thicken- 
ing and a flavor. In the sauce it is indispensable. 


«> Labor Day reminder: There’s sure to be someone 
around with a sweet tooth—so be prepared, but make 
it easy. Grease muffin pans, place a well-drained canned 
cling-peach half in each. Sprinkle with cinnamon and 
brown sugar. Dot with butter or margarine. Fill pans 
two thirds full with cake batter, made from a mix if 
you wish, and bake as usual. Serve with whipped cream. 


G One of the unforgettable dishes you’ll eat sometime, 
if you’re lucky, is a crab-meat supper dish made in this 
wise: Have 1 pound crab meat picked over for bits of 
shell, beat 2 eggs, add 1 cup milk, 1 tablespoon Worces- 
tershire sauce, 14 pound butter, melted, 1 cup fine 
bread crumbs, and salt and pepper to taste. Mix to- 
gether. So far so good. 


@ Putin greased casserole, cover with buttered crumbs 
and bake about 40 minutes in a slow oven—350° F.— 
until nicely browned. Serve very hot. 


4B Now let me give you a variation on the rarebit 
theme. Give family and friends a rarebit served on hot 
buttered toast spread with chutney or anchovy paste 
with a poached egg like a crown on top. Sounds deli- 
cious? It is. 

% Fillet of beef demands the best. When important 
company is coming and you want to put your best 
food forward, try this: Rub 34”-thick beef fillets with 
a cut clove of garlic. Broil on both sides, but have them 
underdone. More to come. 

1@ Lay ontop large raw oysters that have marinated in 
melted butter well spiked with Tabasco and Worcester- 
shire sauces. Broil 2 or 3 minutes more until edges of 
oysters curl. The finest! 

fil Rice gets around to as many tables these days as 
potatoes, it seems. Here’s a delectable concoction to 
serve with broilers: To 4 cups hot cooked fluffy rice 
add 14 cup melted butter, 4% cup grated Swiss or 
Gruyére cheese, 1 cup toasted slivered blanched 
almonds, salt and cayenne to taste. Toss it carefully. 


-, 











2 So that it may not seem I am snubbing potatoes, 
I'll pass along this flavor hint tried with big fat regal 
baked potatoes: Pop them open and scoop out the 
centers. Break up with a fork and stir in salt, pepper, 
garlic butter, crumbled cooked bacon and a little hot 
cream. Get the filling back in the crisp brown overcoats 
before it has a chance to cool off. 


1:33 Herb lore: Chopped fresh dill will be a must once 
you add it to chicken gravy. The same is true when 
your real cream sauce is on the way, especially for a 
chicken or fish dish. 


NA Last call for cold-platter luncheons. The salad ’'m 
going to tell you about complements cold sliced tongue 
or chicken, but if there’s only cold meat loaf in the 
refrigerator that’s all right too. Here’s the recipe: 


15 Add 1 tablespoon herb-salad-dressing mix, 1% tea- 
spoon sugar, 1 tablespoon lemon juice and 3 table- 
spoons catchup to 1 cup thick commercial sour cream. 
Add to 5 cups cooked drained or canned drained blue 
lake variety Frenched green beans. Mix well and serve 
on a bed of greens. Sprinkle crumbled cooked bacon 
over the top. 


1G As attractive as a small girl in her first pair of white 
kid shoes is this stuffed-pepper dish for luncheon or 
supper: Cook half a dozen eggs for 20 minutes. Peel 
and cut into pieces. Put them in a rich well-seasoned 
cream sauce. Fill parboiled pepper shells. Next: 


17 Cover with cracker crumbs, grated cheese and 
small pieces of butter or margarine. Bake at 375° F. 
until sauce bubbles and tops are brown. 


WS Of all the ‘‘collops,’’ I favor most those made with 
liver. This is a collop: Cut either chicken or calf’s liver 
into smallish pieces. Dip each piece in sifted flour and 
salt. Then in powdered sugar—yes, you heard me, 
sugar—and fry in hot deep fat. Drain and serve before 
the grass grows under your feet. 


19 Have you ever served granites to your tired and 
thirsty guests? Well, do. Take 4 cups ripe black cher- 
ries, pitted and cut up fine. Add 2 cups sugar and let 
this rest for 2 hours. Then add the juice of | lemon. 
Pack it in ice and coarse salt for about 6 hours, or 
freeze in refrigerator trays. Serve in thin glasses. Other 
juicy berries will do, cherries are best. 


20 Something that makes a hit with the no-trump- 
grand-slam girls after the game are “mock cookies.” 
These are round pastries that look exactly like filled 
cookies, only the filling is creamed chicken or lobster. 
Serve with hot coffee. 


21 Srorytelling time: A party given by three hostesses 
together, each one advertising her own specialties, was 
a huge success. One produced an heirloom-silver plat- 
ter, heaped with cooked rock-lobster tails, the center 
being occupied by a three-compartment crystal dish. 


Knox’s Bridge, in Valley Forge Park, Pennsylvania, was built in 1865 and named for 
General Henry Knox. Its arch and king-post construction is similar to that used in 
America’s first covered bridge, built in 1805 across the Schuylkill at Philadelphia. — 
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22 This held Russian dressing, mayonnaise colored — 
pale green, and the biggest olives I ever hope to see. 5 

























































2:8 Fresh cranberries make their ’55 debut this month. — 


Make up a bowl of sauce to serve with chicken. When — 


it’s cool, add slices of preserved kumquats and cres- 
cents of crisp green celery. 


24 The British have some ideas and habits that other 


folks might copy. For example, the way they have of — 


passing the savories after dessert. 


25 Cheese savories are one of the scores of these little - 
comforters. A rich flaky pastry in which sharp Cheshire 
or Cheddar cheese is mixed is made, rolled out thin 
and shaped into baby turnovers. These are filled with a 
mixture of whipped, salted cream, highly seasoned with 
pepper, English mustard, tarragon, minced raw celery, 
enough grated cheese to be identified, and a garnish of 
pearl onions. After two or three of these, a strange con- 
tentment steals over you. ; 


26 Answer to at least “‘twenty questions,” all identical: 
Yes, co-workers in the vineyard, there are two ways to 
induce dry herbs to give with twice the flavor. So watch 
how you handle them. Read on. 


27 You may put them in a milk or oil bath for half an 
hour and drain; or, more subtle and cheflike, put the 
herbs in a fine strainer, dip in boiling water for ten sec- 
onds, then in cold water for ten seconds and drain well. 


2% Vastly improved and mysteriously delicious is a 
gravy for chicken fricassee if it’s thickened with an 
egg yolk beaten slightly with a tablespoon of water 
and added to a little hot sauce and made very smooth. 
This does away with a roux. Cook in a double boiler 
so it won’t curdle. Add a teaspoon of lemon juice. 


29 For those who go for scallops, try this treatment: 
Instead of deep frying, melt about 14 pound butter or 
margarine in a heavy frying pan and make hot. Adda 
little lemon juice. Dip the washed and dried scallops in 
flour, sifted with salt, pepper and a little tarragon or 
marjoram. Fry in the hot butter, turning often, to a 
nice brown. Serve with lemon baskets filled with tartar 
sauce. These are very delicate, delicious and different. 


80 One more month cut short a day, as if to hurry 
summer’s going and autumn’s coming. Already the 
birds are giving up their apartments and no one is 
moving in. Same way with the summer visitors. Sud- 
denly the month is far on its way and the school hears 
the annual clamor. For this is September. And I must 
go now. Good-by for a little while. Good-by now. 
Your ANNIE. 
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By ANNE MARSHALL 


Director Home Economics, Campbell Soup Company 


How to make the smoothest, easiest, quickest 
™ gravies you’ve ever tasted! No flour to add 
...no lumps... no worries. Just a perfect 
gravy every time —creamy, full of flavor. 
How to do it? Roast — bake — broil or braise your favorite 
meat. For the “perfect gravy” — drain surplus fat from 
roasting pan or skillet; add a can of Campbell’s Cream of 
Mushroom, Cream of Celery or Cream of Chicken Soup; 
stir gently over a low flame. Thin slightly if you like. Which 
soups for which gravies? Pick any of these, depending on 
the flavor you want — Campbell’s Cream of Chicken, Cream 
of Mushroom, or Cream of Celery. Here are some sugges- 
tions most people like: 








Roast lamb gravy tastes rich and good when Campbell’s — Roast pork is extra-good with creamy celery gravy. Pour off 
CREAM OF Cream of Chicken Soup is added to the browned drippings. CREAM OF excess fat and add Campbell’s Cream of Celery Soup to the 





four Just blend d ! SOUP b d drippi Just blend d ! 
« SOUP ust blend and serve: «. SOUP rowned drippings. Just blend and serve! 








For a smooth, double-flavored chicken gravy, add Camp- To make a flavorful ham gravy, pour off excess drippings 


CHICKEN bell’s Cream of Chicken Soup to the browned drippings in 


«. SOUP . the roasting pan or skillet. Stir over low heat! 
ae 


from ham, add Campbell’s Cream of Mushroom Soup and 
blend. Cream of Chicken makes good ham gravy, too! 





ARE YOU REALLY LOVELY TO LOVE? 





Are you always 
a daisy’? 


fresh as 


Everywhere—all day—you'll be 
confident of your loveliness... when 
you use Fresh Cream Deodorant. Your 
underarms will stay fresh, moisture free. 

Fresh contains the most effective 
perspiration-checking ingredient 
known to science! 

Fresh is extra effective ... yet it’s 
kind to skin. Creamy smooth, not sticky, 
not greasy. Has a delicate fresh fragrance. 
Use Fresh Cream Deodorant every day— 
have an air of freshness always. 
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* Guaranteed 
Good Housekeeping 
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COMPARE! 


See if your 
present deodorant 
is as effective as Fresh 


Test it under one arm. Use 
Fresh Cream under the other. 
See for yourself if Fresh 
doesn’t stop odor best, keep 
underarms drier, protect 
clothes better than any other 
deodorant you’ve ever used. 





a Frosh girl is always 


lovely to love 


istered trademark of Pharma-Craft Corporation. 
Also manufactured and distributed in Canada. 


ISLAND IN THE SUN 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59 


now?—but they were one of the oldest fami- 
lies in the islands. Their estate house, Bel- 
fontaine, was in every guidebook, and when 
he and Sylvia got bored with living, they were 
always welcome here, in Jamestown, in his 
father’s house. What more could she want? 

He stretched himself dejectedly under the 
mosquito net. There was a party at Gov- 
ernment House that afternoon to welcome the 
governor’s son on a vacation visit. He needed 
sleep, but his mind was racing. 

The door handle slowly turned and Sylvia 
stole in. 

“Tt’s all right, I’m not asleep,” he said. 

As she sat at the dressing table, brushing 
out her hair, he could see her reflection tripled 
in the three-sided mirror. There was not an 
angle from which she did not charm him. 

She began to talk about the party. “I wish 
you could have been on the beach today. All 
the girls are frantic 
about H. E.’s son. Doris 
found a photo of him in 
a back number of the 
Tatler. He’s certainly 
good-looking; not 
twenty-two yet, and the 
title.” 

She chattered brightly 
on. No reference to that 
unknown visitor. Jeal- 
ousy tore at him. She 
had never loved him, in 
the way that he did her. 
At first he had scarcely 
noticed. That kind of 
love, he had assured 
himself, came afterward, 
in a woman’s case. It 
hadn’t though. He had 
tried to content himself 
with what she gave him: 
a passive, nonchalant 
acceptance; but all the 
time there had been that 
torturing suspicion, that 
sooner or later there 
would come, there must 
come, into her life the 
man to whom she would 
respond. 

Was this that mo- 
ment? Why hadn’t she 
mentioned that visitor? 
Who had smoked that 
cigarette? 


lay, 


feel 


brown 
down, 
curled 


world 


know 


grow, 
The governor’s son, 
Euan, had arrived in 
Santa Marta the pre- 
vious evening. For the 
last eighteen months he 
had been stationed in 
the Suez Zone on mili- 
tary service. His father 
had felt that he deserved 
aholiday before going to Oxford inthe autumn. 
As Maxwell Fleury tossed under his mos- 
quito net, a mile and a half away, in the long 
low colonnaded building half up the hill, on 
whose terrace from a tall white flagpole the 
Union Jack was flying, Euan’s father, His 
Excellency, Major General the Lord Temple- 
ton, issued final instructions for the party to 
his A.D.C., Capt. Denis Archer. 


fall 


interval. 


Osrensipty the party was being given in 
Euan’s honor, but a secondary project was 
involved. The proprietor of the Baltimore 
Star, Mr. Wilson P. Romer, was in transit on 
a winter cruise, and it was desirable that so 
influential a personage should carry back to 
America a favorable impression of the island. 

“The native West Indian,”’ the governor was 
saying, “is highly susceptible to American 
opinion. If we handle Mr. Romer tactfully, 
articles may appear in the American press that 
will make our work here easier.” 

He spoke with the firm, confident voice of 
one who is accustomed to giving orders. He 
was in the early fifties, gray-haired, of medium 
height with a trim, spare figure and a military 
bearing. His chief feature was a long, straight 
nose. 





AND ONE SMALL LEAF 


By HANNAH KAHN 


Once a child who did not know 
The year the tree began to grow, 
IKKnew only that from where she 


Time being endless, day by day, 
She could reach her hand and 


The branch ‘that touched her 


window sill. 


And as she caressed the branch 
Suddenly an avalanche 
Of red and gold, of green and 


Burnished leaves came drifting 
And one small leaf, with edges 


Spoke to her and made her 


More bearable since she could 
The subtle ways by which we 
The sudden ways by which we 


And yet make bright the 


“But I’m not only concerned,” he w, 
tinuing, “with the effect that Mr. R 
articles will have upon the Santa Mar 
want the Americans themselves to be agg) 
that we are pursuing here a democratic 
Mr. Romer can do us a great deal of go 
can also do us a great deal of harm. Wi 
ensure that he does the one and n 
other.” \ 

MGS, Site? 


The governor looked at Archer sh j 
Nothing could be more deferential th 
A.D.C.’s manner, but, now and a 
voice assumed a tone that inspired misg 
Had he been wise in his selection?” 
widower such as himself, the need for 
isfactory A.D.C. was primary. On the 
he was satisfied with his choice. Denis / 
had literary ambitions; that did not pred 
Templeton in his 
but it provided are 
able excuse for a 
man’s readiness tos 
three apparently | 
poseless years in) 
West Indies. Archer} 
a good war record) 
played reasonable | 
nis; he was tall, big 
haired and had an 
fective profile, but 
not look a poet 
might, the gener 
cided, go further 
fare worse. | 

He continued hi 
structions. “The 
problem,”’ he said 
one on which A 
icans are touchy. 
Romer must be g 
that as far as Ge 
ment House is 
cerned, the variou 
tions of the comm 
meet on equal ten 
The party must not, 
is to say, be allo 
form itself into sepat} 
groups of white, ml 
white, brown and bla| 
If you see such gro 
forming, break them 
I want Romer to m 
representative memb} 
of the commun 
shall of course m 
number of these 
ductions myself. E 
Romer must not feel!) 
hand is being fore 
some introductionsm 
be made by you. 

“Let us take the ¢@| 
of David Boyeur,” |} 
was continuing. “Some of our reactionar|} 
will be surprised to see him here. They thil|} 
he’s dangerous. I don’t agree. He’s young 4 
brash, but he'll be dangerous only if h 
handled tactlessly. He’s under thirty and hv} 
not only organized a trades-union moveme 
but got it in his pocket. At the same time 
don’t want to give the impression that he} 
my protégé. He’s not. It would be better 
you did the introducing. Then I can say 
Romer afterward, ‘I saw you talking to youn) , 
Boyeur. I wonder how he struck you?’ 
shall be surprised if Boyeur does not make 
good impression. The boy’s direct, forthcon}} | 
ing. Then I’ll say, ‘That is very interestin||) 
That’s how he strikes me. If he’s our me . 
dangerous revolutionary, I don’t feel 
much to worry over.’ You see my point?” 

“Yes, sir.” | 

“At the same time I don’t want Roma | 
run away with the idea that our planters al) 
tiresome reactionaries. They aren’t, the betté) | 
ones. Julian Fleury in particular. ll ensul}) 
that Romer has a talk with him. Let me seth} 
list.”’ } 

It was a list indicative of the island’s hi | 
and fortunes. 
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This exciting new surge of loveliness— must it be only for today? 


Py.) say you can tell by a girls complertor 





‘hey say there’s a special enchanted glow in the 
mmplexion ofa girl in love—a fresh, untarnished 
idiance that completely transforms her face. 


Men who have known her for years suddenly 
e her for the first time. 


Men who before would never have noticed her 
all, wish they had met her earlier. 


Most miraculous of all, this tender new loveli- 
ess need not glow briefly . . . and then flicker 
it. You can consciously build it into a lasting 
diance, a vibrant and personal expression of 
yur femininity. 

ust two minutes of loving encouragement 
ich day will work this magic. 


At the end of each day, your face is “coated” 
ith oily, sooty grime and stale make-up. Only 
eam is able to dissolve and completely clean 


when shes t10 lOVE.... 





out this greasy dirt that clings deep in the pore 
openings and “greys” your complexion. 


-Cream—and ONLY cream— 
can really DEEP-CLEANSE your skin 


The unique oil-and-moisture formula of Pond’s 
Cold Cream has made it the most successful deep- 
cleansing cream in the world. 


After your Pond’s Cold Creaming each night, 
you'll be joyfully aware that nothing has ever 
left your skin so spotlessly clean. Every tiny pore 
seems to be taking deep, cool breaths of fresh 
air. For the first time since you faced the prob- 
lem of removing make-up—your skin feels com- 
pletely unclogged, really free. 


‘Today—get Pond’s Cold Cream. See it give you 
the glow of a girl who loves, and is loved! 





Today—among great beauties of society, 
among all women who value a lovely 
complexion—more women use Pond’s 
than any face cream ever made. 


What every girl should know— 


You can expect to see immediate results from luxurious 
deep Pond’s cleansings each night at bedtime. And—the 
results will be even more dramatic when you “re-protect”’ 
your skin with Pond’s after each daytime face washing. 
Each time you wash your face, dermatologists say, you 
remove natural protectors that Nature takes 1 to 3 hours 
to restore. During this time your skin roughens, coarsens, 
dries out. Pond’s Cold Cream replaces the washed-away 
protectors instantly. That dry, tight feeling disappears... 
your skin feels “right” again—dewy soft, smooth, happy. 
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Are you sure your child 


is ready for school? 


Here they come... America’s youth... 
ready to start or return to school! 


Never before in our nation’s history 
have we had such a bumper crop of school- 
age citizens. In fact, enrollment this year 
will soar to more than 33 million students, 
including almost 4 million who will be off 
to school for the first time. 


Has anything been overlooked that 
might interfere with their physical and 
mental well-being... . or that might handi- 
cap them in their studies or affect their 
attendance records? 


Fortunately, there is something that all 
parents can do to make sure that their 
children are ready for school. They can 
include a medical check-up on the list of 
ahead-of-school preparations. 


A check-up . . . for both youngsters and 
teen-agers . . . may be the means of cor- 
recting unsuspected defects of vision, hear- 
ing, posture or general health. Sometimes 
these defects are at least partially respon- 
sible for low grades or emotional troubles. 


The physician who has known your child 
over the years is best qualified to give pre- 
school medical check-ups because he has a 
complete picture of the child’s health. He 
will also be alert to minor troubles which 
parents might not notice. Impairments that 
can be corrected now may avoid more 
serious trouble later on. 


For the child just starting school, it is 
important that his immunizations against 
communicable diseases are up to date. In 





addition to making your child immune to 
smallpox, diphtheria, whooping cough and 
tetanus, medical authorities now advise 
that vaccine lessens your child’s chances 
of getting polio. 

It is wise to discuss a-definite immuniza- 
tion program with your doctor . . . includ- 
ing “booster doses” to renew immunity... 
well before school opens. 


During the teen years, when the growing- 
up process imposes considerable mental and 
physical stresses, health check-ups are es- 
pecially needed. Many problems, including 
those associated with growth and emo- 
tional adjustment, often require expert 
attention. In addition, changes in diet or 
in habits of play, or sleep, or exercise may 
be made for the child’s benefit. 


If medical examinations are not a part of 
your youngster’s preparation for school, 
why not start them now . . . and continue 
them throughout the school years? Parents 
who do so will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that their child has been given 
one of the best safeguards for health and 
happiness during this and future years in 
school. 


Metropolitan offers two booklets on 
health problems of both younger and older 
school-age groups. The titles are listed in 
the coupon below. Just check the booklet 
you want, and it will be mailed free of 
charge. If you would like copies of both 
booklets, simply indicate by checking both 
titles. 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. \ " 
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Please send me the free 
booklet, 955-J. 
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Fifty miles long and fifteen wide, with a 
population of a hundred thousand, raising 
sugar, copra and cocoa, originally French, it 
had been captured by the British during the 
Napoleonic wars—Santa Marta, though never 
of great strategic or economic importance, 
had always been an asset rather than a lia- 
bility on the imperial sheet, and several of 
the old planter families had survived the 
slump that had followed emancipation in the 
nineteenth century. There were a hundred and 
fifty names upon the list and half of them 
had a Latin ring—Fleury had been once De 
Fleurie. The governor ran his eye down the 
columns. All the notables had been invited: 
the chief planters, the members of councils, 
the government officials, the doctor, a few of 
the richer tradesmen. Invitations to Govern- 
ment House were a command, and against 
only two names was there the mark of a 
refusal. 

“Why aren’t the Perkinses coming?’’ the 
governor asked. 

““He asked to be excused, sir. He’s shipping 
his copra this afternoon.” 

““T see.”’ He read on down the list. ““Colonel 
Carson, now that’s a man you must have 
Romer meet. A new type of colonist; the 
retired soldier who’s come out since the war 
because of high taxation and shrunk divi- 
dends.”’ 

Then there was Doctor Leisching. He was 
a new type too. An Austrian who had been 
taken prisoner during the war and had not 
wanted to go back to an occupied Vienna. 
Leisching would interest Romer. 

“And the archdeacon. Be sure that they 
meet. You get the general idea, Denis. I’ve 
worked out the strategy. You’re responsible 
for the tactics.” 

“IT see, sir.” To himself Archer thought, 
This will be great copy one day. 

Back in his office, Archer in his turn studiéd 
the list of guests. He had met them all, most 
of them several times; but he kept confusing 
them, particularly the colored ones—and 
most of them were colored. At the end of 
each day he would go through a mental roll call 
of everyone whom he had met, visualizing 
their features, recapitulating the details of 
their careers and functions. But the next morn- 
ing when he tried to repeat his homework, 
names, faces and occupations blurred into 
one another. He stared at the list now, 
prescient of trouble. He was bound to make 
some mistakes that afternoon; he prayed that 
none of them would be serious. 

“Am I disturbing you?”’ 

He turned with a start. It was Euan Tem- 
pleton. 

“Tm always at the disposal of the gover- 
nor’s son.”” 

He said it with a smile and Euan laughed, 
perching himself on the desk and picking up 
the list of guests. 

“Pm relying on you this afternoon,’ he 
said. 

‘““How do I take that?” 


Euan flushed. He was very much his fa- 
ther’s, Archer thought: the spare, straight 
figure, the long, thin nose; but he had some- 
thing his father lacked, had lost or never 
had—a diffidence that belied the firmness of 
the clear-cut profile. It was an appealing diffi- 
dence, that made Archer warm to him. The 
young man must have had a lonely boyhood 
since his mother’s death in a motor accident 
in the blackout, spending his holidays with 
aunts, with his father’s stiff, precise letters 
arriving from overseas with a military regu- 
larity. 
“If there’s anything I can do?”’ Archer said. 
‘“‘There’s quite a lot. The trouble is, I’m the 
governor’s son. I mustn’t do anything that 
would let him down. At the same time—well, 
for eighteen months I haven’t seen a woman 
under thirty who didn’t wear a yashmak.”’ 
Archer smiled. So that was it. “If that’s 
what you’re looking for, you’ve come to the 
wrong shop.” 
“But surely —— 
“I know, I know: those magazine stories 
about midnight bathing parties, moons, hi- 
biscus, all that glamour stuff. That’s not the 
way it is, at least not here.’’ He proceeded to 
explain. “In the first place,’ he said, ‘‘this 


.” 
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| 
is a small community; it’s everyone’s busi} 
to know what everyone is doing. There jg 
privacy. Secondly, there aren’t more 
half a dozen white girls here and the 
intent on getting married.” 

“I’m not out for that.” 

“T’m sure you aren’t.”’ 

“‘What about the half whites?” 

“Some are very pretty, but they are 
their guard against white men. They k 
that white men won’t want to marry hy 
They’ve got both their pride and chips uj 
their shoulders.” j 

“But I’d heard that they were flattereg 
having a white man paying them atten a 
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iey’d be flattered if he wanted to marry 

but they know he doesn’t.” 

*5u surely aren’t going to tell me that 

si) men in Santa Marta never have ro- 
25 with half-white girls?” 

= course I’m not, but it’s not as common 

-yi’d think. And when it does happen, it’s 

slisfactory. It has to be a hole-and-corner 

sess. Everyone knows what you’re doing, 

cf you cause a scandal —— Anyhow, 

4 out for you, as the governor’s son.”’ 

*) sounded very different in books.” 

is is not Tahiti.” 

ind think of me counting hours to getting 

59 

ink of me on a three-year stretch. It’s 

Will the autumn as far as you’re concerned, 

«you'll have a good time in lots of other 


e invitation cards had read ‘5 p.m. to 
e..”’ The party started in the garden, with 
set under the trees with tea, sandwiches 
(ces being served; at sunset the gathering 
d move jndoors for whisky-sodas and 
swizzles. 
ian stood at his father’s side while the 
is filed across the lawn to be presented. 
weeks ago he had been living in a pastel 
d of sand and desert. Here everything was 
and mountainous, with flowering shrubs 
ing in red and yellow against wide- 
ching trees. Government House was built 
1a spur and from the terrace he could see 
iarbor, with its red-brick, red-tiled ware- 
yes and the schooners rocking against 

moorings; beyond the harbor was a 
-long curve of beach with a grove of 
mut palms fringing it; a valley of sugar 
wound like a river broad and green 
een the mountains whose dark flanks 
studded with the orange-red flower of 
ortelle. What a contrast to Suez and 
at sea of desert. What a contrast, too, 
een those shuffling, silent, long-robed 
s and these laughing, chattering West 
ans with their bright blouses and gaudy 
cwear, their glistening faces and shining 


Archer announced the guests, his father 
ified the introductions. ‘“‘Mr. Codrington 
1e of our health inspectors. He is also our 
fast bowler. ... Miss De Voeux is matron 
he hospital. . . . Mr. Lestrange is our 
rney-general. A very formidable person.” 
ine tenths of the guests had dark com- 
ions; they were of every shade of color 
every type of feature. Euan had read a 
t Indian history before coming out, he 
learned of the immense basic differences 
yveen the various West African tribes that 
been ransacked by the slave traders of 


. 


the Guinea Coast. He knew that in the mid- 
nineteenth century, following emancipation, 
Hindu labor from India had been indented. 
He had expected a mixture, but not one like 
this: every shade of color from sepia to olive 
gray, every texture of hair from short black 
curls to a smooth gleaming surface, every 
variety of profile. He was fascinated. 

For twenty minutes there was a steady 
stream across the lawn; then there was a 
tapering off., 

“T must stay at my post a little longer,”’ the 
governor said. “But I don’t think you need, 
my boy. You can start campaigning.” 


| saa FLEURY, from the shade of a banyan 
tree, saw Euan move away from his father’s 
side and stand on the terrace, hesitant, look- 
ing round him. I’// will him to look at me, she 
thought. She stared hard at him. His glance 
moved across the lawn; it came nearer, 
reached her, checked. She smiled and he 
smiled back with recognition. So he did 
remember her, she thought on a note of 
triumph. There was of course every reason 
why he should. There was a close family con- 
nection. Their fathers had been at school 
together, had come from the same part of 
England. The governor had made a special 
point over their introduction. But, even so, 
there had been so many introductions. 

As he came to her across the lawn, he 
looked like a character in a film: handsome 
and new and wholesome. Such a change from 
the men she had been seeing every day. 

She was standing by the archdeacon. “I 
don’t need to remind you, do I,”’ she said, 
“that this is Father Roberts?’’ 

“Of course you don’t.” 

There was a pause. It was up to him now, 
she told herself. She’d made the first move. 
He looked from the one to the other, then 
spoke to the archdeacon. 

“It’s a curious thing, father, but I know 
more about this young lady than she does 
about herself.” 

“How is that?” the archdeacon asked. 

“TI was born within ten miles of her. I know 
her grandparents. I know her cousins, I know 
all the people and the countryside that her 
parents knew when they were young. None 
of which she has seen herself.” 

‘‘He’s quite right, father. I left there when 
I was two. I’ve not been back.”’ 

“IT could tell her more about the country 
of her birth than her own parents could; and 
in just the same way, she could tell me a great 
deal more about my father’s present country 
than he knows himself.” 

The archdeacon smiled. He was on the 
brink of fifty. Tall and thin, he combined an 
ascetic appearance with an air of benign 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 95 




















@ The wonderful and mysterious 
way in which mother’s milk man- 
ages to provide the elements a baby 
needs, though circumstances are ad- 
verse, is illustrated graphically by 
information from Central America. 

A study made at the behest of 
UNICEF (United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund) has established that 
malnutrition is the chief cause not 
only of the short stature which char- 
acterizes much of the population in 
these countries, but also of the high 
mortality rate among children, pre- 
viously attributed to poor sanitation 
and to intestinal infections. 

Poor sanitation and_ infections 
play a part. But pediatricians re- 
ported that malnutrition was basi- 
cally responsible for 50 per cent of 
the child deaths which came under 
their observation. Between the ages 
of one and five, it is not uncommon 
for children to fail to make any gain 
in height or weight. X-ray examina- 





BREAST-FEEDING MIRACLE 


By GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 


tions show that during this period, 
skeletal growth is often retarded 
anywhere from two to three years. 
By the age of five, those who survive 
are Revte: able to get a larger share 
of the family food, andl to fad vege- 
tables, nuts, occasionally some meat, 
and fruits for themselves. But in 
most cases, the loss of growing time 
is never made up, and the result is 
permanent stunting. 

Most significant, however, is the 
fact that the high death rate, the 
incidence of disease and the specific 
evidences of malnutrition begin after 
the babies are weaned. This in spite 
of the fact that most mothers are 
seriously deprived of animal protein 
and vitamin foods, and precautions 
against bacteria do not exist. 

From maternal bodies starved of 
vital food elements and often diseased 
besides, Nature nevertheless pro- 
vides milk on which babies grow nor- 
mally—as long as they are breast-fed. 
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Back to school 
with 


Haddin 


school lunch kits 
and 
vacuum bottles 


There’s a sparkle of health that comes from 
good, nourishing food—a sparkle of enthusiasm 
that comes from owning a colorful Aladdin lunch 
kit and vacuum bottle. That's especially true 
when both kit and bottle are decorated with their 
favorite hero or heroine. 
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serve its natural oils. So, even right after shampooing, your hair is soft 
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tran worldliness. He gave the impression 
ate had treated him generously and that 
ys appropriately grateful. 

1 very sure she could,” he said. 


vermediary. It was a game that had an 
urrent of accepted intimacy; moreover, 


like to have me tell him, father.’’ 
hould like to get a day-to-day, hour-to- 
Ipicture of the life that is led here by the 
st young women of her age. Then 
ow how to organize my own day. Don’t 
, father, that that’s a sound idea?’’ 
lwould be a help.” 
L elyn laughed. “It would take me a very 
“ime to tell him that.” 
rhaps it would be easier if she were to 
ne a demonstration.” 
‘ow what, father, does he mean by that?” 
/ we spent a day in each other’s company, 
e end of it I should have at any rate a 
‘1, idea of how a girl spends her day here 
mparison with the way she would in 
nd.” 
afraid he’d find that very dull.” 
erhaps half a day, then. I don’t even 
7 when she would go and swim.” 
 archdeacon re-entered the conversa- 
“That depends, you will find, very much 
the day. On Sunday, 
astance—I trust after 
h, but anyhow before 
1— it is a general social 
om to drink rum 
hes on the beach, but 
eekdays our residents 
> farless often than you 
ngland fancy. You’d 
> with that, Jocelyn, 
ieve.”” 
Aost certainly.” 
‘hen perhaps if Miss Fleury would let me 
vy when she will swim tomorrow, I could 
or her and drive her to the beach.”’ 
was eventually decided that they should 
| together the following’afternoon. In ten 
ites they had become friendly. This is fun, 
hought. J like him. 
ere was a pause. He was probably feeling 
he ought to be doing his duty by his 
rs guests. She’d make it easy for him. 
mustn’t monopolize you,’’ she said. 
re are a great many people here who 
to meet you. Let’s see now who there is.”’ 
ley turned together, lookirig across the 
. “There’s Mr. Lestrange over there, and 
Norman, whose daughter married my 
ier. Then there’s my brother ——”’ 
it his attention was already caught. 
ivens, what a surprise. I’d never realized 
as here.”’ 
e followed his glance. He was staring at 
, wiry young man with short crinkly hair 
an Olive, pale complexion. 
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family. 


; archdeacon followed his glance too. 
you know Grainger Morris, then?’’ he 
i 

Il say I do. He was in the Middle East 
summer. He told me he came from the 
Indies, but Santa Marta at that time 
t mean a thing to me.” 

id you see much of him?” 

1S much as I could. He was in too great 
ind. I don’t know if you know the way 
ut there, but the welfare authorities send 
lecturers from England to boost the 
\s’ morale; some are dreary, but to get 
‘body like Grainger Morris, who, as an 
te, was a hero to half the men before he 
ed, now that was something.” 

ere was a glow of hero worship in the 
ig man’s voice. The archdeacon chuckled 
rdly. This was a situation after his own 
t. Grainger Morris was the son of a 
a Martan businessman. He had won a 
larship to Oxford and had recently re- 
>d to the island after seven years in Eng- 
, He had been a spectacular success there. 
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The happiest moments of 
my life have been the few 
which | have passed at 
home in the bosom of my 


—THOMAS JEFFERSON 
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He had won a blue for cricket and for Rugger; 
he had been president of the Union. At 
Oxford and in London he had been a welcome 
guest in any house, but here, because of his 
color, he could not join the Country Club. 
His friendship with the governor’s son would 
frame an amusing social comedy. 

“The troops were crazy over him,’’ Euan 
was continuing. “I must go across and say 
hullo to him.” 

There was no doubting the genuineness of 
his delight at finding Morris here. It would 
make a pretty problem for the Santa Marta 
socialites. 


Dennis ARCHER was having an awkward mo- 
ment. The party had been in progress forty 
minutes and he had failed to put into action 
one of his chief’s first instructions. He had 
not introduced David Boyeur to this American 
tycoon. He had not, in fact, seen him and he 
was beginning to wonder whether he had sent 
him an invitation. He could not, he told him- 
self, have been so careless as to forget Boyeur, 
of all people. But he knew very well he could. 
I need a secretary, he told himself. 

He need not have been so self-critical. 
Boyeur had had his invitation. He was at that 
moment engaged in argument outside the 
Government House gates with a highly pic- 
turesque young woman. She was little and 
lithe, brown-skinned, with smooth straight 
hair; her features were delicate, her lips were 
thin, her nose almost aquiline. Her mother 
had come from Trinidad. She did not know 
who her father was. There was no sign of 
African blood in her appearance; she seemed 
a mixture of Indian and Spanish. She was 
twenty years old. Her name 
was Margot Seaton. She 
worked in the Bon Marché 
drugstore and for two years 
she and Boyeur had, in the 
local phrase, “been going 
steady.” 

“No,”’ she was saying. 
“No, I can’t go in. I’ve not 
been invited. I can’t crash 
& a party at G. H.” 

“You can if you’re with 

e.”’ He spoke arrogantly, flinging out his 
chest. He was tall, broad-shouldered; he had 
little if any white blood in his veins. He was 
dressed flamboyantly: brown-and-white 
buckskin shoes; a chocolate-colored pin- 
stripe suit; a long, thin, canary-yellow tie; 
he wore a Homburg-shaped hat made of 
straw, with a wide bandanna band. The colors 
harmonized on him. He was a striking creature. 
“You bet it’ll be all right. If you’d been my 
sister they’d have said ‘Why, bring her.’ I'll 
say that you’re my cousin. What’s the dif- 
ference?” 

“There’s a big difference.” 

“‘Not where David Boyeur is concerned. 
They’re afraid of David Boyeur. They don’t 
want another strike.’’ He was enjoying himself 
immensely. 

A week ago she had remarked, “I wish I 
was going to the governor’s party.” ‘““That’s 
easy,” he had replied, “I'll take you.” 

He had talked her into it. He had enjoyed 
her delight in the preliminaries. But what he 
had enjoyed most had been the knowledge 
that at the last moment her nerve would fail 
her. He would be able to tease her on his 
return. He would tell her whom he’d met, 
what he’d said to them and how they’d an- 
swered. ‘““You were an idiot to stay away,” 
he’d say. “I told H. E. that you’d been afraid 
to come. You should have heard him laugh. 
Any relative of mine was welcome in his 
house, he said.” 

That was how he would put it. She would 
feel humble, abashed, in the way that she 
never was. This would teach her a lesson. 

““Come on. Don’t be yellow.”’ 

“Very well; let’s go on, then.’ The sudden- 
ness with which she changed her attitude took 
him off his guard. She noted his hesitation. 
“Are you quite sure that you want me to 
come?”’ she asked. 

“Of course; why not?” 

“Well, in that case ’ She paused. She 
held his eyes with hers. There was in them 
an expression that he had not seen before; it 
was not hostility, it was more appraisal. He 
hesitated, vaguely apprehensive, as though a 








curse of some kind had been laid on him. He 
was superstitious, as most West Indians are. 

“Would you rather not?’ she said. There 
was in her voice an accent of contempt. That 
accent decided him. He had to show her who 
the master was. 

““Come along,”’ he said. 

That sight of them coming up the drive was 
a cause of unbounded relief to Dennis Archer. 
Thank heavens, he thought, and hurried over. 
“You're very late,” he began, then checked. 


From under the trees he had noticed only 
Boyeur. He was vaguely conscious of a com- 
panion at his side. Now suddenly he saw her. 
He started, stared, and a shiver passed along 
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his nerves. Who on earth was she? It was the 
first time that he had seen her. He had thought 
that he knew everyone on the list. ““You’re so 
late,’ he said, “that I was beginning to think 
I'd forgotten to invite you.” 

Boyeur laughed, a loud, self-confident laugh. 
“You need not have worried about that. I 
knew there was a party and if I hadn’t received 
an invitation, I would have rung you up to 
ask if there was some mistake. By the way, 
you know my cousin, don’t you, Margot 
Seaton?” 

“No, I don’t think I do.” 

Her hand was dry and cool; it had short, 
lean fingers. As they shook hands the bangles 
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on her wrist shook together. Margot Seaton? 
The name meant nothing to him. She was 
looking at him straight. Had she felt anything 
when that shiver passed along his nerves, or 
had it been only on his side? He turned to 
Boyeur. 

“T know that your cousin will excuse us, 
but H. E. wishes you to meet Wilson Romer, 
an American newspaper proprietor. I’m sure 
Miss Seaton can look after herself. She must 
know everybody here.”’ 

“T shall be quite all right.” 

Her voice was deeper than he had expected, 
almost a contralto. 

He led Boyeur across the lawn to the Amer- 
ican, effected the introduction, started them 
talking, moved away. 

He looked about him. Everything seemed 
to be going well. He turned slowly round in 
search of anything that might be out of order, 
then he checked, conscious again of Margot 
Seaton. She had joined a group of youngish 
people; she was laughing and talking, but he 
had the sensation that she was watching him. 
He walked across to her. 

“How is it that I’ve not seen you anywhere 
around?” he asked. 

“Probably because you buy your tooth 
paste at the Cosmos.”’ 

“‘What do I take that to mean?” 

“T work in the Bon Marché.” 

“Oh.” He did not know why it should sur- 
prise him, but it did. “ll change my patron- 
age,” he said. 

“We'll appreciate that.’ She said it on a 
note of mockery; he felt very young. He could 
not think of anything to say. 

“You’re wondering what I’m doing here,” 
she said. “As a matter of fact, I haven’t any 
right. I wasn’t invited.” 

“You mean you gate-crashed?”’ 

“Not as bad as that. Mr. Boyeur dared me; 
he said it would be all right if I came in with 
him. I knew it wouldn’t be. But I don’t like 
being dared. So I came along.” 

“Next time I'll see you’re properly invited.”” 

“That’s very good of you.” 

Her eyes never left his face. There was 
mockery in them, but there was kindness, 
too, as though she both liked him and was 
sorry for him. J must find something to say, he 
told himself. 

Sharply across the noise of talk, silencing it, 
rang the first bugle notes of the last post. 
Dusk had fallen; the Union Jack was being 
lowered. Everyone stood to attention. As the 
last note sounded the governor turned toward 
the house. It was the signal for the cocktail 
party to begin. 

Archer knew what his duty was. He had to 
get into that house before the governor, to 
see that everything ran smoothly. “I’m sorry,”’ 
he said, ‘‘but I’ve got to see that everything 
goes well in there.” 

“Of course you have.”’ She said it as though 
he were a small boy afraid of being late for 
school. 


From his vantage point on the terrace the 
governor watched his guests file through the 
French windows into the dining room. They 
seemed to be having a good time; they 
wouldn’t be having a good time unless they 
were happy coming here, and they wouldn’t 
be happy coming here if their host wasn’t a 
person whom they could trust. If they trusted 
him, he’d done half his job. The P.M.—a 
friend of long standing—had made it very 
clear to him why he had been chosen for the 
post. 

“It is most important,’’ he had said, “‘that 
we should have in Santa Marta someone 
whom the West Indians can like and trust. 
You’ve all the decorations that you want 
already. You couldn’t get anything out of 
Santa for yourself. Then there’s your cricket— 
the natives know about you. You’ve toured 
there with the M.C.C. They’ll respect you 
before you start.” 

That was half a year ago. Having been 
here now three months, he felt that he had 
got his eye in. If trouble came, he would know 
how to deal with it. 

As to the kind of trouble that might come, 
ne had been carefully briefed by the Minister 
of State for Colonial Affairs. 

“Things are moving fast, possibly too fast,” 
he had been told. “But nationalism is in the 





air. It’s no use fighting it; we must work with 
it. Every colony wants dominion status. As 
you know, we have agreed on universal suf- 
frage for Santa Marta. They may not be ready 
for it, but it’s something that must come. 
Better for it to come too early than too late. 
Then there’s a new constitution drafted which 
will give a majority in the legislative council 
to the elected members; it’s for you to decide 
how soon that can be implemented. But this is 
the point to keep in mind—move too fast 
rather than too slow.” 
It was the kind of advice that Templeton 
liked to follow. Elections, the first since the 
introduction of universal suffrage, were shortly 


due, and the announcement of the new con- 
stitution a few weeks before would effectively 
illustrate the policy “‘too fast rather than too 
slow.” 

He was turning to join his guests when a 
hand fell upon his elbow and a powerful 
transatlantic voice boomed in his ear. 

“TI appreciate more than I can say, Your 
Excellency, all you’ve done to make me feel 
at home here. I shall certainly carry back 
with me to America the warmest memories 
of your hospitality.” 

It was thirty-six hours since Wilson P. 
Romer had landed on the pier at Jamestown, 
and seven of those hours he had spent in the 





LADIES’ HOME JoulMe 
| 
governor’s company, but Templeton gif .; 
not yet think of him as an individual, Hal. 
him as a type. In doing so, he was bein 
readily admitted, imperceptive. But wj 
foreigner inevitably you noticed first on| 
divergences from your own norm. In 
he marked the idiosyncrasies of d 
manner and appearance that stamped hi) 
American: the pitch of his voice; the bop 
ness persisting into middle age; the neat,} 
pressed suit of summer-weight material} 
nylon shirt; the loafer shoes; the ga 
Romer was no doubt in the same way 
him as typically English, recognizing 
tern, not seeing the individual beneath, 
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‘J |w you having a talk with our young 


: “That would be the father. What struck you 
oiiionary,” he said. “How did he strike 
9 


about him?” 

“Couldn’t place him. You said his family 
was the oldest one around here. When I was 
driving round the island someone pointed out 
his place, but he seems a hundred per cent 
English to me. Forty years in England, he 
says, married there, served in the first war in 
the British army. How does all that add up?’’ 

“Tl tell you.”” Templeton was impressed. It 
was quick for Romer to have seen so much. 
The journalist’s power of detection, he sup- 
posed. 

He outlined the Fleury saga. In many re- 
spects it was a typical West Indian story. The 


gcler shrugged. “That type! Young man 
ste his way, no background, no idea 
or e wants to go. But has to amount to 
4. ing: White or black, they’re always the 
4/Wait ten years and see where they’ve 
; then they’re interesting, for what 

done, or haven’t. Up north we’ve 
xs on every bush. But there’s one fellow 
silat does interest me, this Fleury.” 


‘ ich one, the son or father?’ Templeton 
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De Fleuries in the eighteenth century had 
been Plantagenets of the Caribbean. After 
Waterloo, reluctant to return to a France so 
different from the one their ancestors had 
known, they changed their allegience and 
Anglicized their name. Then came emancipa- 
tion and the slump in sugar. The Fleurys, like 
so many others, became absentee owners. 
Julian Fleury’s great-grandfather bought a 
place in Devonshire. 

“Tt was only a few miles from ours,” the 
governor said. “‘The friendship between our 
families was a close one. Julian was at Eton 
with me. I was half engaged to his elder sister. 
His wife is a distant cousin of mine.” 
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‘‘How did he happen to come back here?’’ 

“That’s what I’m coming to. His English 
estate was heavily hit by death duties when 
his father died. His West Indian properties 
weren’t making the profits that he thought 
they should. Julian came out here to see if his 
affairs were being handled properly. He 
brought his wife with him, and his two 
younger children, leaving behind the elder son 
who was at school.” 

That had been in the early 1930’s. Fleury 
had meant to stay only a year. But the slump 
had grown more acute, he had put off going 
back, first one year, then the next; then there 
was the war, making a return impossible. He 
never did go back. 

“Well, isn’t that something now—oldest 
family in the island and hadn’t seen the place 
till he was over forty.” 

“Yes, in a sense, though actually he was 
born here.” 

“He was?” 

“His father came out on a cricket tour, 
liked it, stayed on and married. But Julian’s 
mother died in childbirth. His father brought 
him back to England and remarried there.” 

“The older boy? Is he still in England?” 

“No, he was killed in the war.” 

“The last link cut, then.’”” Romer shook his 
head. “‘I’d like to talk with Fleury before I 
leave. By the way, will you point out his son 
to me?” 


ae son was by the buffet table. He had 
been one of the first inside. Standing by the 
bar, he watched the other guests file through 
out of the garden. One of them almost cer- 
tainly had smoked that Turkish cigarette. 
Everybody of any consequence was here. 
Anyone of sufficient importance to be smok- 
ing his own cigarette in the Fleury home 
would have been invited. The man who had 
smoked that cigarette must be known to him. 
Why hadn’t he come up to him with some 
such remark as “I was sorry to miss you this 
morning at your father’s house’’? Why? For 
one reason only: the man hadn’t wanted him 
to know. He was being kept deliberately in 
the dark. And on whose account other than 
Sylvia’s? If the man was interested in Jocelyn 
and unmarried, he would have wanted, surely, 
to make an ally of the brother; if the man was 
married, Sylvia would have made some com- 
ment to him. She’d have said, “I’m a little 
worried about Jocelyn. Frank’s not right for 
her. It’s not getting her anywhere.’’ Some- 
thing like that. 

Why was he being kept in the dark? He 
looked about him angrily. Where was Sylvia? 
He had been watching her all the afternoon. 
Where was she now? Ah, yes, with Mavis and 
young Templeton. 

He looked at his sister-in-law thoughtfully. 
She was two years older than his wife, and 
every bit as pretty, with soft rounded features, 
and long-lashed eyelids over hazel eyes. At a 
first glance most people comparing her with 
Sylvia would have thought, So that’s the seri- 
ous one. Actually it was the other way about. 
It was Mavis who was frivolous and flighty, a 
birdlike creature, always involved in some 
flirtation. 

A few weeks ago Mavis had been prostrate 
with a broken heart over a Canadian tourist 
who had left the island half engaged to her, 
only to announce six weeks later his imminent 
marriage in Montreal to his boss’ daughter. 
Mavis had cried her eyes out then, but here 
she was now getting over her trouble quickly; 
its roots had not gone deep. As a wife she 
would be a friendly, affectionate companion; 
she wouldn’t have moods, she wouldn’t shrink 
away. Why couldn’t he have fallen in love 
with her? She’d never be a problem to a man; 
she wouldn’t tear a man’s nerves with jealousy. 


A few yards away Julian Fleury stood be- 
side Colonel Carson, the man whom His 
Excellence had described as a new kind of 
colonist. Carson was nearly forty; short, 
muscular, with a close-clipped mustache, who 
always wore a club or an old-school tie. 
During the war, while he was in the Middle 
East, his wife had fallen in love with a Cana- 
dian and he had made a complete break with 
his past. He worked hard on his estate and 
was making it pay. He was not a man for 
whom Fleury cared particularly, but at the 
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same time there were subjects he could discuss 
with Carson that he could not with anybody 
else. They had been born into the same kind 
of world. 

They were discussing, as were sO many 
others, the governor’s son’s visit to the island. 

‘‘What a time for all these fillies,’ Carson 
was remarking. “The rivalries there’ll be. 
How many of them will still be on speaking 
terms with one another by the time he leaves?” 

It was said in the patronizing tone that 
provided Fleury with one of his reasons for 
not completely liking Carson. But Carson was 
dead right. He had noticed in his daughter a 
mounting sense of excitement. All the girls 
were building daydreams about Euan Tem- 
pleton. 

“T’m thinking of opening a book,”’ Carson 
was continuing. ‘““Four to one against Mavis 
Norman, six to one against Doris Kellaway. 
What odds are you taking on your daughter?” 


By the buffet table the governor, momentar- 
ily alone again, took a slow look round the 
room. Everything was going well. The right 
amount of noise, but not too much of it; the 
party had not split up into racial groups. Mr. 
Wilson P. Romer should be impressed. Euan 
looked happy. He had grown up a lot during 
these last two years. He had a new manliness, 
a new assurance. 

The governor’s eye moved on. Was there 
anything he had overlooked? Yes, he remem- 
bered now; something he had wanted to ask 
Fleury. He went across, detaching him from 
Carson. 

‘““How well do you know Perkins?” 

“Not intimately.” 

“Well enough to drop in upon him cas- 
ually?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

Perkins was another postwar colonist, a 
man in his middle thirties, who had reached 
the rank of major in the R.A.O.C. through 
his familiarity with balance sheets. He had 
met in the Middle East and married a Waaf 
who was definitely “‘county”’; seeing few pros- 
pects for himself in England, he had invested 
his war gratuity and his father’s life insurance 
in a plantation here. At one point his bound- 
aries touched Fleury’s. 

“You know that there’s been trouble on 
his place?” the governor said. 

“T’ve a rough idea about it.’’ It was a 
typical village squabble. Some cattle of Per- 
kins’ had escaped through a gap in a fence 
onto a neighboring estate, a colored man’s, 
and trampled down some sugar cane. Perkins 
had admitted the trespass, but there had been 
an argument as to the amount of compensa- 
tion. The case had been brought before the 
magistrate, Graham, a white government offi- 
cial, who had fined Perkins fifteen dollars. 
Perkins on grounds of principle had appealed 
against the verdict. 


I like you to have a chat with Perkins, 
and let him air his grievances,’ the governor 
said. “If you’d give me your angle on the case, 
I'd be grateful.” 

“Tl do that, certainly.” 

“There’s no hurry. The appeal won’t be 
heard for at least two weeks.’’ He laid his 
hand upon Fleury’s shoulder. “I can’t tell 
you what it means to me to have you here. 
Somebody I know and trust. One never for- 
gets one’s early hero worships, and you were 
two years my senior; you gave me my school 
colors. We must have you all up to dinner 
one day soon,’’ Templeton was continuing. 
“The others can play bridge and we can talk 
about old days. I’ll get Archer to fix it; where 
is that A.D.C.? Oh, there he is bringing our 
editor across; I'll leave you to him.” 

Fleury had had one session already with 
Romer, and he was in no spirit for a second, 
but there was, he saw, no hope of avoiding 
it. Romer was advancing on him with an air 
of purpose. 

“T think I’ve got it straight,’’ he was saying. 
“Let me see. This island is under the control 
of a governor, who is himself under instruc- 
tions from Whitehall. The governor is advised 
by his legislative council and all legislation 
has to be passed by that legislative council. 
That’s right, isn’t it?” 

As he spoke, he watched Fleury closely, 
seeing him in the light of what the governor 
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had told him. He was looking at ay | 
sixty, tall, thin, bald; with a sallow skj}) 
lips, a thin pointed nose, and a sho 
gray mustache; Fleury’s face was line 
tired, but it had an air of authority 
confidence and breeding. 

“That’s right, now, isn’t it?” he rep 

“That’s right.”’ 

“There’s another concern called the ¢ 
tive council which carries out the laws ¢ 
by the legislative council, but can’t pa 
laws itself.” 

“That’s right.’ 

“And the legislative council is compos 
six members nominated by the governo 
members elected by the people,”’ Romer} 
on. “The governor has a casting vot 
G. H. runs the island.” 

“That’s so.” 

“And there is a limited suffrage, 
there?” i 

“At the last election there was a lit) 
test and an income test.” i 





“ $ 
Bur I have heard some talk about 
constitution.” «| 
“T’ve heard about it too.” t 
“From what I’ve heard, under this o¢ 
tution and with universal suffrage there 
be nine elected members on the co | 
that, through their elected members, ° 
ple will control the island. Do you thinl 
Excellency will promulgate this new cons 
tion?” Romer was inquiring. | 

“T’ve no idea.” ‘ 

“He’d certainly be setting this part o 
world a fine example if he did. Will he} 
opposition?” , 

“T fancy so.” | 

“Who from?” 

“From several sections. It’s not only 
white planters. Many responsible colored| 
are nervous, too—the lawyers, the offi 
the police.” 

“But surely, Mr. Fleury —— 

Fleury interrupted him. It was late an 
was tired. He said, without violence, i}P 
calm level voice, exactly what he though 

“You’ve got to remember the backgro, 
and history of these peoples. They were 
from their own countries and shipped hen} 
slaves; they came from different parts} 
Africa, they are a mingling of different ti 
and races. They had only one thing in 
mon, a sense of bitter injustice against 1 
masters. That sense has never died. A | 
crime was committed. And it is not onl 
victims of a crime that suffer. Its perpetrat 
do as well. The planters had a deep-rog 
sense of guilt which made them vindi 
first toward their slaves, afterward tow) 
their laborers. They were so few, the 
were many. All through the eighteenth ¢ 
tury there were slave revolts. There Hi 
revolts even after emancipation. And emat 
pation is only a hundred years old. Theat 
been troubles all down these islands si 
they were first colonized. I’m not saying tf 
they’re serious outbursts nowadays, but pr 
erty is destroyed and lives are lost. You ¢| 
never tell where the explosion will come. 
tell you how I feel, how a large section of|}) 
feel right through the islands: that 
sitting on a keg of dynamite.” 

He spoke quietly; and because he spo 
quietly, Romer was impressed. Romer ma 
no reply. But his brow was furrowed. 
idea had struck him. It might be a good p 
to have a man down here, to be on the sp 
when the keg of dynamite exploded. 


i] rf 


By ten past seven the last guest had be 
bowed out of Government House, but 
party was still alive in the form of scatte 
groups. Rum swizzles and whisky-sodas h 
been served for only an hour; ‘West India 
need two hours of sundowners before they é 
ready for the dinner which will be succeeds 
by an almost immediate retiring to sleé) 
and Jamestown possessed five establishmen 
where conviviality could be continued. 

Each establishment had a distinct 
separate personality. There were two hotel 
the St. James and the Continental. The 
James was patronized exclusively by white 
its bar did good business, but its rooms wé 
often vacant and its dining room was like 
mausoleum. 
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‘te Continental was much livelier and 
+e) to all sections of the community. 
yo) needed to book rooms in advance. 
| patronized the bar, usually without 






























ihe evening snack meals could be had 
hear, on a buffet system. Most of the 

‘ntal’s regular clientele were in low- 
sn) brackets and took their meals with 
e ends and relatives. 

dition, there were three clubs. The 
e)wn was for men only, and no color 
Ms drawn. It was crowded before lunch 
pst of the business of the town was 
sted there informally. It was less fre- 

in the evening and it closed at nine. 
mers were served. Its members were 

) to be found after work with their 
s/and families either at the Country 
b)which owned two tennis courts, a 
4 t lawn and a cardroom, and to which 
3: was admitted who could not pass as 
t or the Aquatic Club, on the shore a 

t of town and to which no one who 
ot definitely dark could be elected. 

ccordance with their separate positions 
social hierarchy, the guests at the gov- 

cocktail party dispersed themselves 

; these institutions. 

Fleurys went to the Country Club. As 
yame onto the porch, Sylvia hesitated; 
_ ago she ‘would have gone to the end 
) veranda with Jocelyn and Mavis, to 
ja rallying point for the younger set. 
a married woman her place was in the 

room or the matrons’ circle. She would 
xiven a lot to have joined in the gossip 
Euan Templeton with Jocelyn and her 

But the end of the veranda was, on a 
ike this, no place for her. 

turned into the cardroom. From her 

the bridge table she could see the girls 
> far end of the veranda. Mavis and 
m had been joined by Doris Kellaway, 
ughter of one of the chief sugar planters. 

was dark-haired, pale-skinned; her 
logy obviously included an African an- 
, but in Santa Marta the phrase “‘passes 
hite’’ had supplanted the denigrating 
h of the tarbrush.’’ She was pretty in a 
trim way. She was only nineteen and 
s for years had been the object for Doris 
choolgirl crush. She wanted to dress like 
s and talk like Mavis and live like 
S. 
> was talking now. “We’re in for the 
of our lives,’ she was asserting. ‘““Think 
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of all the parties there’ll be given for him. And 
he’s so good-looking.” 

“T wouldn’t say good-looking. I’d say nice- 
looking,’”’ Mavis interrupted. 

They discussed what he was like inside 
himself. They compared what he had said to 
each. 

“He asked me how we spent the day here, 
what our routine was,”’ Jocelyn said. 

“T did better than that,’ said Doris. “He 
said he was delighted that there were so many 
pretty girls.” 

“Girls, in the plural? I don’t think you did 
so well. He wanted to know what I did, 
myself.”’ 

“Did he ask you to do anything?’’ 

“As a matter of fact, he did,” Jocelyn 
said. “He asked me to arrange a bathing 
party for tomorrow.” 

“He did? Then that’s why he didn’t ask 
any of us. He knew he would be seeing us 
tomorrow.” 

““How did he know that? He didn’t know 
that I’d be asking you.” 

“He must have had the sense to know that 
we wouldn’t let you take him out without us— 
as early as this, anyhow.” 

They laughed in unison. They might be the 
inseparables, but they were rivals. 

“Who shall we take along with us?’ 
Jocelyn asked. 

“That A.D.C.?”’ 

There was a pause. No one was completely 
ready to say exactly what she thought about 
the A.D.C. 

He had been here for three months. He 
had been cordial, gracious, but he had shown 
no preference. 

“T suppose we shall have to ask him.” 

“T suppose we shall.”’ 

It was the conclusion to which they were 
invariably forced when they planned a party. 
This lamentable lack of men. 

“What about Grainger Morris?” Jocelyn 
asked. ‘“‘He and Euan Templeton know each 
other.” 

Again there was a pause. Each knew exactly 
what was in the others’ minds. Color was not 
a topic that they discussed. It was a point on 
which they were subject to their parents’ 
ruling. They talked in shorthand. 

“T don’t see why we shouldn’t ask him to a 
beach party.” 

“T don’t see either.”’ 

“Perhaps it would be better if we asked 
Euan to ask him. We could say we don’t 
know Grainger very well.” 

“We might do that.” 





“And if she weren’t popular, you'd be losing even more sleep.” 
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They couldn’t ask him to the country club. 
He could not ask them to the Aquatic. They 
could not ask him to their houses without 
asking their parents, which they would not 
want to do, but there was something con- 
veniently noncommittal about a picnic party 
on a neutral beach. 

“Tt’s all very silly,’ Doris said. 

They ‘nodded in agreement. They did not 
say what it was they all thought silly. But it 
was, each one conceded, ridiculous in a high 
degree. 


From his station at the bar, Maxwell Fleury 
could see his wife’s face in profile. He watched 
her as she gathered up her hand, as she sorted 
out the suits, as she played the cards. No 
change of expression crossed her face. How 
could he, how could anyone tell what she 
was thinking? Was she, even as she played 
her hand, reliving that morning hour with the 
man who had smoked a Turkish cigarette in 
his father’s drawing room? Who had it been? 

He rested the back of his hand against his 
head. He had been through too much today. 
He and Sylvia had come into town the night 
before so that he and his father could go over 
the estate accounts. The price of copra was 
going up, but the profits remained stationary. 
He had talked to his father of contributory 
factors: the atmosphere of impending change 
under the influence of this new governor, with 
upstarts like David Boyeur threatening you 
with strikes, the peasants robbing you and the 
police backing them. His father had listened 
in his courteous, patient way. “Yes,” he had 
said. ““Yes, yes’’; and then he had asked ques- 
tions that had shown very clearly that he was 
not interested in vague theories, but was con- 
cerned with the tangible entries of a balance 
sheet. 

He holds me to blame, and no doubt he’s 
right, Maxwell Fleury thought. A black mood 
of mingled self-pity and self-contempt was on 
him. It was his fault that the estate was run- 
ning at a loss. What good was he at anything? 
He couldn’t even make his own wife love him. 

He knew what people said about him: 
“Fancy Julian Fleury having a son like that.” 
Everyone admired his father. At the club, at 
every party, his father was the center of a 
group. Everyone kept telling him how mar- 
velous his father was. Well, and why shouldn’t 
he be? He had had every chance. No wonder 
his father was thought marvelous; no wonder 
Arthur had been too. He had had every 
break; stayed on in England, gone to Eton. 
He hadn’t been dragged up in this dreary 
island, taught by a half-caste in a class of 
black-skinned boys; in retrospect Arthur was 
a hero, naturally. 


i, comparison, what had he to offer? 
Nothing. He had no polish, no real education. 
He had made no friends because he had not 
met the kind of man with whom he could be 
friends. No wonder the profits dropped; no 
wonder Sylvia despised him. 

At his side the familiar topics were being 
discussed: the price of copra, sugar, cocoa; 
the coming elections, the chances of West 
Indian federation. Carson was holding forth. 

“I’m not in a position to judge, I know. 
I’ve only been here three years. But why don’t 
more of you fellows go into politics your- 
selves? Why don’t you take up the challenge, 
fight these fellows at the polls, show the 
voters that you are cleverer than their Boy- 
eurs?”’ 

He paused. He looked round the circle. His 
eye fell on Maxwell. “‘A young chap like you, 
now. Why don’t you stand in your own 
district? Your name means a lot there. You’d 
probably get in.” 

Maxwell flushed, flattered and excited at 
being thus singled out by a man he admired, 
and before all these others. The idea fired his 
brain. Why shouldn’t he? He was a Fleury, 
wasn’t he? This was his chance to show them. 


Most of the guests at the party were dis- 
tributed between the three clubs and the two 
hotels. Not all, however. 

At the Carlton Cinema David Boyeur and 
Margot Seaton were about to watch from the 
most expensive seats the first showing in 
Santa Marta of Christopher Columbus. There 
was still five minutes to pass before the pic- 
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_ F anyone had told me that first evening I 
la'ed with you at Carnival that within three 
es you'd be a guest at Government House, 
* ave roared with laughter.”’ 

ould you? I shouldn’t have.” 

at? 

Would you have been surprised if you had 
told then that you’d be there today?” 
eavens, no; I’ve always known that I’d 
e the big time soon.” 
aybe I’ve known it, too, about myself.”’ 
lYou?”’ He stared at her. She still looked 
the child who at that first dance had 


was never quite as simple as you thought,” 
‘said. 

e looked at her thoughtfully. Perhaps she 
’t been. Perhaps that was why she had 
aso firm a hold on him, a hold he had not 
nted, that he had made no attempt to 
ik. He saw her with new eyes. She could 
a credit to him, an asset in his career. 


\This is a strange place to be saying it,’’ he 
. “But I think we should be getting mar- 


ile had expected to hear a gasp of surprised 
ght. He did not. She turned her head 
wly and looked him in the face. 

T’ve never thought of you in terms of 
triage,’ she replied. 

Then you can start thinking now.” 

she shook her head. “That wouldn’t be at 
a good idea.” 
‘Now listen ——’ 
he lights went off and the room was filled 
the noise of music. A series of advertise- 
its was flashed upon the screen. On all 
of them the audience chattered on 
h unabated animation. Boyeur alone was 
sechless. To have been turned down—for 
vid Boyeur to have been rejected, and by 
tirl with whom he had been going steady 
thirty months! She must be joking. 

e took her hand. It lay limp in his. 

e subject of their marriage might never 
e been brought up. He felt indignant. She 


> 


couldn’t get away with this. He loosed his 
hold upon her fingers, and let the palm of his 
hand rest upon her knee. He began to stroke 
her leg. 

“Stop that,” she said. 

He took no notice. His touch became more 
firm. He’d teach her. He’d subjugate her, 
through her senses. 

“If you don’t stop that, I’ll leave.” 

Again he took no notice. His hand ad- 
vanced. Its pressure tightened. 

“Very well.” 

It happened so quickly that he did not 
realize that it was happening. She was on her 
feet. They were two seats from the aisle. 
Without fuss or hurry, she edged past the 
couple in her way. At her normal slow pace 
of walking, she left the hall. 

His eyes followed her through the dusk. It 
was incredible. Had many people noticed her? 
His vanity prevented him from hurrying after 
her. He could not face a scene. 

There was nothing for him to do but to sit 
on and pretend nothing had happened. 


Mr. Romer’s liner sailed at half past nine. 
The governor had urged him to stay on to 
dinner, but he had refused. He had a sense 
of timing. It would be a hurried, interrupted 
meal; far better to leave in the warm after- 
glow of a cocktail party. Templeton and Euan 
drove him to the dock, where the government 
launch was waiting. 

“‘That’s that,’’ said Templeton as the launch 
sped across the harbor from the anchored 
liner. It was not only the first time they had 
been alone for close upon two years. Euan had 
then been a freshly gazetted subaltern, on his 
overseas leave; now he was a man. 

“What did you make of it?’’ he asked. 

“Fine. I enjoyed it.”’ 

“You don’t think you’ll be bored here?” 

“Heavens, no!” 

He said it with a smile; as though he were 
smiling to himself, at his own thoughts. What 
were those thoughts? his father asked him- 
self. What had he himself felt when he was 
twenty-one? It was hard to put oneself back. 
Besides, his own case had been different. It 
had been in wartime. He had never had a 
holiday. What would he have wanted if he 
had? The same things, presumably, that he 
had wanted on his leaves—cricket and a girl 
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Sk Any Woman 


By MARCELENE COX 


Pirro is to a woman what a “‘loss 
leader’ is to a department store. 


There are two kinds of women: those 
who keep the merry-go-round going for 
others, and those who ride. 


When a member of the family doesn’t 
live up to the best that’s within him, the 
maid of the household calmly observes, 
“There ain’t no human angels.” 


The younger you are, the faster you 
grow old. 


Things a bride should never put 
away: china, charm, chitchat. 


There is no imagination to encompass 
what a man may do when he starts out 
to prove he’s as young as he ever was. 


From our beloved cleaning woman: 
“She seems easy to get acquainted with; 
it’s only after you get to know her you 
find out she isn’t.” 


When a man gets underfoot in his 
wife’s kitchen it’s a sure sign that he 
isn’t under thumb. 


When the bride’s parents meet the 
groom’s for the first time it will be like 
the blending of either sugar with sugar 
or sugar with salt. 


To mother of four, leaving for Cali- 
fornia, “Of course you’re taking the 
children with you?”’ ““No! That’s why 
we're going.” 


Every bride should know that for one 
day when the soufflé collapses, dishes 
break and the oven is too ambitious 
there will be twenty when the kitchen 
utensils fairly leap into hand, the cake 
rises higher than the picture, and little 
tinkling bells inside her tell the exact 
second to remove food from the range. 


Every marriage needs an “old love’’ 
in the background who never got 
married. 


Getting a man in his twenties is as 
easy as throwing a rope around a work 
horse; in his thirties, it’s like lassoing a 
bronco. 


Many a woman never achieves her 
dream of acquiring twelve of everything. 


Donna Reed says 
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"Youngsters stay foot-happy 
wearing Little Yankees”’ 


Just like you, Mother, Hollywood 
mothers take pride in providing their 
children with the best looking, best fit- 
ting shoes they can find. That’s why they 


choose Little Yankees. 


Treat your youngsters’ feet to 
Little Yankees on your next 
shoe-shopping trip; like Donna 
Reed and a million other 
mothers, you'll find Little 
Yankees to keep them foot- 
happy from babyhood to sub- 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 101 
to take out dancing. Euan wasn’t probably so 
very different. 

“Which of the girls did you find the most 
attractive?’ he inquired. 

“T'll be able to answer that question better 
tomorrow evening. Jocelyn Fleury’s fixing up 
a bathing party.” 

“You should enjoy that.” 

The car swung round into the Government 
House courtyard. 

“Dinner’s at eight; we won’t bother to 
change.”” 


The dinner was, on the whole, a cheerful 
one. It was nearly finished when Euan was 
summoned to the telephone. 

“You won’t remember who I am,” a femi- 
nine voice was informing him, “‘but you met 
me this afternoon: I was wearing a hat that 
wasn’t really a hat at all: a posy of sham 
flowers kept in place by invisible elastic.” 

“I remember it very well. You were wearing 
a mauve scarf and a wide belt matching it and 
your name’s Mavis Norman.” 

“Now I am flattered, and it makes what I 
was going to ask easier. It’s about Grainger 
Morris. You’re good friends, aren’t you?” 

“You bet we are.” 

“That’s what we thought. The point is this: 
we'd like to ask him to this bathing party, 
but we don’t know him very well. He might 
think us forward. We wondered if you 
wouldn’t ask him for us.” 

“I'd be delighted to.” 

“Good. You fix it up with him and we’ll 
rendezvous at four at the Continental.”’ 

She rang off so quickly that Euan had 
not time to realize that he was surprised. 

“Wasn't that rather odd?’ he asked his 
father. “Why didn’t Jocelyn 
ring him up direct, or why 
didn’t she ring me up? It’s 
her party. I don’t see why 
Mavis Norman should be 
calling me.” 

His father smiled. He 
could think of at least one 
reason. It was a group deci- 
sion of the girls; they wanted 
to disarm their parents 
with the half lie that Euan had invited Grain- 
ger. The issue turned, he was very sure, on 
color, but he did not want to suggest that to 
his son. Euan would have a far better time 
in Santa Marta if he did not become color- 
conscious. Moreover, he might be wrong and 
he did not want to invite the criticism that he 
saw everything in terms of color. 

“T can think of several reasons,” he said, 
“but I'll suggest this one—that you made an 
impression on Mavis Norman and she was 
curious to find out whether she had made one 
on you.” 

“Do you think that’s likely?” 

“Can you think of a likelier explanation?” 
his father asked. 

Euan did not want to think of one. Here 
perhaps was the recompense for those arid 
months in Suez. Mavis Norman had seemed 
an agreeable, nice-looking girl and that was 
all. But now, in terms of her newly discovered 
interest in himself, he saw her with new eyes. 

“I'd better ring up Grainger right away,” 
he said. ‘““Would I find him at home?’ 

“Almost certainly.” 

Several things might have happened differ- 
ently if the governor had given his son what 
he believed to be the explanation of Mavis’ 
call and was, indeed, the real one. 


own. 


Grameen MoRRIS lived with his parents in 
a section of Jamestown that had been fashion- 
able before motorcars had come into general 
use. Now the rich planters and officials had 
moved farther out to a neat collection of 
bungalows set along a bay and the bungalows 
on the lower slope had been taken over by 
the better-class colored families. The Morrises 
were one of these. 

The father, as part owner of the Bon 
Marché and one of the directors of the Carlton 
Cinema, was a man of a certain substance, 


- but was shy, retiring, had taken no part in 


public life and was not invited to G.H. more 
than once a year. Grainger had three brothers 
and two sisters, all except one sister younger 
than himself. 


Before you flare up at any- 
one’s faults, take time to 
count ten—ten of your 
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After the governor’s party Grainger had 
gone to the Aquatic Club, but had stayed only 
ten minutes. It was gay enough with a number 
of the younger set splashing in the water and 
the veranda crowded with chattering groups; 
but the contrast between the atmosphere of 
Government House and that of the club de- 
pressed him. It reminded him of how rigid 
still was the barrier between black and white. 


H.; family had finished their evening meal 
when he arrived. “I’ve kept some soup hot 
for you,” his mother said. 

He shook his head. He had taken a good 
deal of nourishment at the party. He was in 
no temper to sit at table and make conversa- 
tion. In his study, briefs that should be 
attended to were awaiting him, but he would 
set his alarm clock for half past four, and 
come fresh to them next morning. 

He had been home five months now, but 
he had not realized until tonight to what 
extent those seven years in England had 
spoiled him for life here. 

In England, where nearly everyone was 
white, his dark skin had been disregarded. As 
a Rugger and cricket blue, he had met his 
contemporaries upon equal terms. He had 
been a member of Vincent’s. He had been 
president of the Union. He had met the 
Somerville undergraduates at cocktail parties. 
Afterward they had gone on in groups, some- 
times in couples to dine at the Mitre or the 
George. There had been no awkwardness, no 
embarrassment. How different it was here. 

The breeze was warm upon his cheeks. It 
was scented with the small white flower of 
the night. How often in chill, bleak England 
had he not felt homesick for that rich sweet 
scent? The moon was high above Trois Fréres, 
silvering the palm fronds 
and the ragged leaves of 
the banana; the lights of 
the town twinkled round 
the carénage; the honking 
taxi horns were faint. How 
often in England, shivering 
over a stuttering gas fire, 
had he not felt homesick for 
those sights and sounds? 
But now that he was here, 
with all this beauty spread before his eyes, his 
heart was heavy, he was homesick for Eng- 
land’s freedom. His seven years there had 
spoiled him for this pigeonholed society; 
would he never be able to adapt himself to 
this, having once known that? 

“Telephone, Grainger.” 

It was his brother calling from the living 
room. He hurried to answer it. ““Yes, this is 
Grainger Morris.” 

“It’s me, Euan. Listen, are you doing any- 
thing tomorrow in the late afternoon?” 

“Nothing that matters.” 

“That’s fine. Then you can come out swim- 
ming with some girls.”’ 

“What girls?’ 

“Mavis Norman, Jocelyn Fleury and I 
don’t know who else, that bunch that was up 
today.” 

“Now wait a moment, I must think.” 

Must think very fast. Those girls would not 
want to meet him on such terms. Euan had 
rushed them into it, very likely he hadn’t yet 
consulted them. It was the kind of mistake 
that visitors to the islands kept on making. 

“I’m sorry, but a bathing party’s not quite 
my line. I thought you meant a quiet gossip 
in the Jamestown Club.” 

““We can have a gossip on the beach; you 
needn’t swim, you can sun-bathe if you like.” 

Euan was persistent, but Grainger remained 
adamant. Finally Euan yielded. ‘‘I’m disap- 
pointed. So’ll the girls be; they just rang up 
to ask me to persuade you.” 

“They rang you up? Who rang you up?” 

*“Mavis Norman. She thought I would have 
more influence with you than she would. She 
guessed wrong.” 

“But if she rang up ——”’ He checked. It 
made all the difference if the girls had rung 
up Euan. Perhaps he had been fancying 
things; perhaps it was only the old people 
who continued the old prejudices. If that were 
the case it would be churlish of him, it would 
be ridiculous of him to refuse. “ll do my 
best,” he said. “I can’t promise definitely 
until tomorrow, but !’ll do my best.” 


—ANON. 
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In a very different mood he returned to his 
chair on the veranda. Perhaps he had been 
wrong about Santa Marta. It was not the 
same place that it had been before the war. 
Ideas had changed, and when the younger 
generation took their parents’ place, the island 
would become as liberal as England was. 


Santa Martans as a rule retire early; they 
rise at daybreak and it is rare for them to stay 
up long enough to hear the BBC overseas 
news broadcast at ten. Within a few minutes 
of rising from the dinner table, Sylvia Fleury 
went upstairs, leaving Maxwell and Jocelyn 
with their father. 
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He was in a reminiscent mood. “It was 
curious seeing Euan Templeton today,” he 
said. “Seeing the two standing there together 
in the receiving line, [ couldn’t help remem- 
bering how Jimmy Templeton and his father 
had received their guests at his coming-of-age 
dance. Exactly the same scene nearly forty years 
later.” 

Maxwell smiled wryly. That’s how youd 


have liked it for yourself, he thought: a son of 


whom you could be proud, of whom everybody 


would say “Like father, like son.” Instead of 


that you’ ve me. It’s too bad, isn’t it ? 
He rose to his feet. All this talk of sons and 
fathers, of Eton and Oxford, and coming-out 
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dances in English country houses. The heri- 
tage he had been denied. He’d had enough of 
it. But he’d show them one day. 

“I’ve come to a decision tonight,’ he said. 
“I’m going to stand for the legislative council 
in the next elections.” 

“My dear boy *” The surprise on his 
father’s face annoyed him, but strengthened 
his resolve. 

“It’s something I’ve had on my mind for a 
long time. I shall stand as an independent. I 
shall throw my vote whichever way I choose. 
That way I shall be of influence and power.” 

““You have to get yourself elected first.”’ 

“Tll manage that.’’ He spoke with confi- 
dence. He was a Fleury, wasn’t he? But he 
couldn’t argue it out now. “I’m tired, father, 
I’m going up,” he said. “It’s been a long day.”’ 

As long a day as he could remember. That 
tedious discussion of the accounts; coming 
back to find the smell of that cigarette; his 
brain_racing so that he couldn’t sleep, and 
then the party. A long, long day. Oh, but 
he’d show them yet. 

Sylvia sat before her mirror. He stood in 
the doorway watching her. Her back was 
turned to him, but in the mirror he could see 
her smile. What memory had inspired that 
smile? “It’s funny to think of all those girls 
going to sleep tonight, dreaming about Euan 
Templeton,” she said. 

“I suppose you envy 
them,” he said. 

“Envy them?” 

“Envy them their op- 
portunity. Don’t you 
wish that you were still 
one of them, that you 
could throw your bon- 
net into the ring and try 
your chances with the 
young Adonis?” 

“Don’t be absurd.”’ 

“That’s not absurd. 
He’s the most attrac- 
tive man to come here 
in a dozen years. It’s 
too bad that you can’t 
try your luck with him.” 

“Now, Maxwell——”’ 

She swung round 
upon her stool. Her face 
wore a haughty, dis- 
pleased look, as though she was saying, 
“You're being childish.”’ It wasa familiar look, 
it never failed to madden him. He caught her 
by the arms underneath the elbows. 

“Don’t look at me like that. There’s no 
need to pretend where I’m concerned. Don’t 
start “Now Maxwelling’ me. Of course you 
feel that way. But you’re mine. He’s not for 
you. You’re mine.” 

He shook her as he said it. All the frustra- 
tion, the doubt, the self-pity, the irritation of 
the day had reached their peak in a need for 
self-assertion. In her face was that look of 
faint revulsion that disconcerted and disarmed 
him, that made him ashamed of his own 
desire. He could not face that look. The mir- 
ror was lit by a long, narrow bulb; he switched 
it off. He caught her under the knees and 
found the shoulders, lifted her from the stool, 
tossed her onto the bed. The mosquito net 
sagged, but it did not tear. 

“*Mine, mine, you’re mine. You’re never to 
forget that, never.” 
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H. gloated in his possession, confident in 
his strength and mastery. She was his prey 
and powerless. Her arms lay at her sides, 
sideways, her face averted, in profile against 
the pillow. He did not know whether weari- 
ness or resignation, disgust or hate was 
written there. He did not care. 

“You're mine, you’re mine,” he growled. 

Whatever his father, reading in the study 
below, might think of him, whatever they 
might say about him in the club; though 
somewhere in Jamestown the man who had 
smoked that cigarette might be savoring the 
memories of a stolen hour; though Sylvia 
herself might in the daylight shrink away 
from him, here in the dusk he was the master— 
supreme, unchallenged. 

The long strain of the day, the drinks in the 
club that morning and that night gave him a 
strength and a control of that strength that 
he prolonged with a deliberate relish. His 
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Among his birthday gifts, he 


A piercing, plastic whistle, 
And all day long I'm battered by 
This shrill, misguided missile. 


I thought that nought could 
madden me 


But, oh, [ know that this’ll. 
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hands closed on her shoulders. “Yoy})} 
mine, mine.” 
He shook her as he whispered 
moaned, stirred, whether in response g 
sion he did not know. He did not @)j-%! 
had no feeling for her, except in her sy} i) 
to him. A perverse impulse flashed 
to confirm that subjection by denying 
woman’s victory when a man, his g 
drained out of him, reveals himself jr 
ness, a Samson shorn before Delilah, 
at least she would be denied that mom 
rose and stood away from her. 
“You’re mine. You’re never to forg 
never, never.” 
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We 
a 


ie beach that Jocelyn Fleury had 
for her party the afternoon followil i 
governor’s party was ten miles out of |My 
town and one of the least frequented,|)) % 
for that reason that she had chosen |}j 
did not want Grainger Morris to be . est 
rassed by the presence of her friends.) i 
also a very pretty beach, edged with 4 
palms, with a wide-spreading mango |e 
whose shade you could retire when 0 
grew too hot; on the horizon were the 
of islands so shadowy you were not ¢ 
whether they were clouds or mountain 

“There’s always a chance of seei 
greenray there,” 
informed thenewe 

At half past t 
afternoon the 4 
was the victim} 
nervous turmoil. ] 
driven the gover 
the cricket groun, 
his way back hé 
passed the Bon Mi 
pharmacy; he} 
slowed down, and) 
ing his head, had 
Margot Seaton 
center. Their eyes) 
and she had smile 
reminded himsel 
he needed a new 
tooth paste. He 

She was stan 
hind the co 
want a tube 
paste,” he info 
“Certainly. What kind?” 


| 


“Do you have Eucryl?” 

aaY(eSban @ 

She took the tube from the glass case 
laid three shillings on the counter. He wi 
wrists rattled as she folded the paper 
Her fingernails were rounded and short 

al 

matched her lipstick. If he got out of this$ 
with nothing said, he’d have stayed am 
move now, he never could. Everything hii 
on the next sixty seconds. 
“There.”’ She handed it across and their) 
met. 
here,” he said. 

“That is up to you.” 
met his steadily. He had not the slightest 
what she was thinking. 
asked. 

NESS 

She nodded. 

It was more of a relief than he had dé 
was no going back. He was committed. 
last two lines of a sonnet by Clifford Bax 


“Then I'll have that. The large size.” 
her pack up the parcel. The bangles 
were painted a purplish red, the ) 
safe side of the danger line. If he mad 

She fixed the package with cellulose t 

“T’ve got to see you again, somewhere 

There was a moment of silence. Her gla 

“Are you going to the Nurses’ Dance?’ 

“We'll dance together then.” 
to hope. The danger line was passed; th 
through his mind: 


What bright spirit impelled towards delig 
Was ever known to finger out the cost? 


He drove to the Continental in what 
described to himself as an anapaestic mo 

The others all crowded into Jocelyn’s 
Jocelyn drove, with Euan sitting between 
and Doris. Doris, in one of her garrul 
moods, acted as a guide, pointing out 
landmarks. 
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an scarcely listened. His attention was 
eccentrated upon Mavis. He could see her 
reection in the driving mirror. She was 
p/tier than he had suspected. Had he really 
je an impression on hér? 

ocelyn, at the wheel, was thinking, There 
e thing certainly to be said for Doris; when 
\is in the mood she makes a party go. 

he car drew up beside a narrow bay; the 
sid was white, the water a faint blue deepen- 
ir) to dark. The girls changed in the car, the 
behind a cluster of mangrove bushes. 
Fin was in the water first. How cool, how 
in) gorating it seemed, after the tepid, tideless 
diterranean. He stretched himself upon 
sand and Jocelyn sat beside him. J must 
/ out what he’s really like, she thought. 

at was he planning to do, she asked, 
jen he came down from Oxford? 

e shrugged. “Ill have three years there. 
Jat ought to give me time to make up my 
de? 

*What about the army?” 

Not for me, no thank you. There may be 
svar in the next ten years. If there is, there’ll 
fonly one thing for a regular-army sub- 
2rn: to stay with his regiment and the men 
Js trained. Nothing could be duller. But as 
civilian I might land myself something 
‘That’s a curious reason for not being a 
lar soldier.” 

‘But it makes sense. I’ve heard a lot of 
litary talk, and a good deal of military 
mbling, and I’ve come to the conclusion 
At three quarters of the glamour jobs in the 
t war were performed by men who were 
vilians at the start of it.” 

She laughed, she was still intrigued. He had 
‘ original point of view. 

‘Do you think you might be an artist of 
e kind? Do you want to write?” 

‘I'd like to write something one day, but 
e noticed that the best books are written by 
2n who aren’t professional authors.” 

“You seem to think that all the best results 
2 achieved by amateurs. If you’re so keen 
being an amateur, you ought to go in for 
litics. That’s a free-for-all.” 

“But that’s what I shall do. I’ve an heredi- 
ry seat in the House of Lords waiting 
mie.” 

“T hadn’t thought of that. So you really 
ve a profession after all.” 

She had talked banteringly, to match his 
anner. But suddenly he changed his manner. 
“It’s curious being a peer today,” he said. 
t’s an advantage; I don’t pretend it isn’t. 
it it’s hard to know how to make the best 
e of it. My grandfather had a cut-and-dried 
ture. An estate to run with many responsi- 
ities attached, an assured place as a legis- 
tor. The House of Lords had real power 
en. It wasn’t quite the same thing when my 
ther was a boy. There’d been the tussle 
tween the Lords and Commons; and the 
ymmons won, but even so my father as a 
yy could look on Tavernslake as a career. 
it it’s different now. 






ls the first place, I shan’t be able to keep 
) Tavernslake. It won’t stand another attack 
death duties. No one knows what the 
ouse of Lords will amount to in thirty years. 
ou can’t bank on its amounting to a thing. 
| the same time, it’s something you can’t 
nore. It excludes you from quite a lot. Party 
litics, for example. What could be more 
addening than making yourself a career in 
e House of Commons and then having it 
it short by your father’s death? Then again 
ere are quite a few jobs in which at the 
art, anyhow, it’s a handicap. It’s hard to 
gin at the bottom of the tree when you’ve 
handle to your name. I realized that in the 
my. Before I had my commission there was 
corporal who always read out my name in 
ll, ‘Private the Hon. Templeton E. J. No. 
39.” There’d be a sneer in his voice and 
meone would always snigger. People think 
u’re different if you’ve a title, and in a way 
uu are. It’s quite a problem.” 

It was the first time that she had heard him 
eaking seriously. She liked him this way. 
© was something more than a wellborn play- 
y out for a good time. 

“Tell me about Egypt,’’ she said. “‘Was it 
ry dreary?’ 





a some ways, very. In eighteen months I 
didn’t have one meal alone in feminine so- 
ciety.” 

“That’s a long time.” 

“PIL say it was.” 

Sitting here on this beach, in this fresh 
green world beside this friendly girl, with a 
soft breeze dulling the sun’s heat and the 
trade wind churning the dark waters beyond 
the reef, it was hard to believe that only two 
weeks ago he had been in Suez. 

He watched Mavis as she came out of the 
water. Wasn’t this the dream that he had 
cherished in those arid days? She took off her 
bathing cap and shook out her hair. Her back 
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was against the sun; the small firm breasts 
and full rounded hips were in silhouette. 

““She’s very attractive, isn’t she?” he said. 

“T think so.” 

“She’s not only so good to look at, she’s 
amusing too,” Euan went on; “‘she’s such 
good company.” 

“You should be telling that to her, not to 
me. She’d like to hear it.” 

It was said with a twinkle and again they 
laughed together. She would be a friendly and 
amusing confidante, Euan thought. 

Mentally, Jocelyn shrugged. So that was 
the way it was. Mavis again. Did she feel a 
twinge of jealousy? She didn’t think she did. 


: Mare 
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Not jealousy, but a sense of disappointment 
in herself. Men liked her, felt at ease with 
her, confided in her; but it was for girls like 
Mavis that they fell. She ought to feel glad 
and grateful. Mavis was always being let 
down by someone. This Canadian was only 
the last of several. People felt sorry for Mavis. 
“Poor Mavis,”’ they kept on saying. She didn’t 
feel sorry for Mavis in the least. She’d like 
for a change to have someone let her down; 
have someone sufficiently involved with her 
to treat her badly. 

Mavis settled herself beside them on the 
beach. ‘““Have you a punch in that vacuum 
bottle?” she inquired. 








...it’s double | 
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She had been conscious of Euan’s glances 
in the car; she had noticed his sudden start, 
the way his eyes had opened as she came to 
join them. She had seen that look before: she 
knew the symptoms; that’s how it had been 
with Rickie. It was exciting, but she wasn’t in 
the market for that kind of thing, at least 
not yet. 

“When I was in Suez,’’ Euan was saying, 
“I'd lie out on the beach and close my eyes 
and make a prayer to Allah. ‘Please,’ I'd say, 


‘when I open my eyes, may I see a pretty girl 
walking across the sand toward me. 

Yes, here it came again. Why was it always 
this way, with her? Why couldn’t it be the 
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other way round; with a man whom she’d 
known for three months saying “It’s an 
extraordinary thing, but I’ve begun to realize 
that I’m in love with you. You grow on 
one’? There’d be so much more likelihood 
of that lasting. 

From a rock by himself Denis Archer was 
throwing stones into the water. Doris was 
swimming with Grainger Morris. 

“T really don’t know why we bother to 
bring that A.D.C. out with us,’’ Jocelyn said. 

““To ensure our keeping on the G. H. party 
list,’ Mavis said. 

“T hope you don’t feel you need that still,” 
said Euan. “Grainger,” he called, “come and 


join us.’ He wanted Grainger to talk to 
Jocelyn so that he could talk to Mavis. But 
it was next to Mavis that Grainger stretched 
himself. 

“IT often used to wonder when I was in 
England how you’d look when I got back,” 
he said. 

She raised her eyebrows. “I shouldn’t have 
thought you knew that I existed.” 

“That means that you weren’t aware that [ 
existed.” 

“IT knew there was such a person.” 

“But you don’t associate me with any time 
or place, any particular occasion?” 

“TI can’t say I do.” 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNA 


“And I could remember you so clearly, 


you remember that children’s party at G, Hi} |» 
when you won the obstacle race?” ~ ate 


“Of course. I was eleven then.” if 
“You looked so triumphant when you y is 


up to take your prize. You were w 

green openwork mittens. I remember how , 
held out both hands to take it. It was a bx { 
JT think.” j 


“Tve got it still. Lamb’s Tales from Sh; 


speare.”’ 


“You were taking such a fresh, 
pleasure in it all. I was so glad for you 
I’ve often thought of that day. I hoped li 
turning out for you the way you wanted 


She looked away: she felt herself sur 
ingly near to tears. She had not thought abou 
that day for years; how it all came back: 
white frock with the green trimming and 
book that she had stood up that night } 
her bed so that it should be the first thing i 
saw when she woke up. It was nice to 
someone remembering her as she had bee 
that day. iW 


There were no guests that night to dinne 1 
at G. H. A 7 

“We must work out our plan of campaign,\}) 
the governor said. ““These next months n st 
be gay. Denis, what would you suggest?” | 

“There’s the Nurses’ Dance next week, sir 
Why not a dinner party first?” ‘gi 

The governor agreed. Whom should 1 hey 
invite? : a 

“There’re the girls we were with this after 
noon.’ ; 

“Then let’s ask them. Do we need to ha 
their parents?” % 

“T don’t think so, sir.”’ 5 

“What about Grainger Morris? The 
like him.” 

It was Euan who suggested that. His fa- 
ther’s hesitation was so brief that neither 
| the young men noticed it. Since this w: 
accepted friendship, and they were going 
to dance in public, it was a good opportunity 
of showing the community that Govern 
House admitted no racial distinctions. But 
he was going to ask Morris, he must ask 
least one girl of color too. 

“Can you think of any girl who’s respet 
able and not, shall we say, too African, whe 
help make the party go?” 

A wild idea occurred to Archer; so wi 
that he did not know whether he dared put 
to the proof. He had a moment of panic, the 
he knew that he’d despise himself if he didr 
risk it. 

“Do you know Margot Seaton, sir?” 

“T don’t think I do.” 

““She was here yesterday. She’s pretty an 
quick-witted.”’ 

““What does she do?” 

“Works at the Bon Marché.” 

“What about her people?” 

“She’s a cousin of David Boyeur.”’ 

“We don’t want him here.”’ At the same) 
time, the governor reflected, to invite a rela | 
tive of his might prove a salutary lesson to the 
young demagogue; it would diminish his self. | 
importance. “Ask her, certainly, if you are 
convinced that she won’t disgrace us.” 

“T can promise you that, sir.” 











Next morning Archer sent out the invita- 
tions. He invited Jocelyn, Doris and Mavis by | 
telephone, but for Grainger Morris and Mar 
got Seaton he made out official invitations 0 
Government House cards. He sent round 
Grainger’s by the chauffeur. Margot’s he pro- 
posed to deliver personally. 


Ox his way to the Country Club he drove 
past the Bon Marché. Margot was standing 
behind the counter. ““The Cosmos seems tog 
have lost a customer,” she said. 

“T’ve not come to buy shaving soap. I am 
on official business.”’ 

“Shall I fetch Mr. Morris?” { 

““My business is with you.” i 

Ohy j 

“Are you going with a party to the Nurses’ © 
Dance?” 

“Naturally.” 

“Then I’m afraid your friends will have to 
find someone to take your place. This envelope — 
contains a royal command that can be de- | 
clined only in the case of illness.” 





DAVID EVINS SHOE 
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CULTURED PEARL JEWELRY BY LA TAUSCA 


rather have Berkshire Stockings, the sheer, sheer stockings knit 


’ 


to fit you? They wear much, much longer because full-fashioned Berkshire’s 


exclusive Nylace Top and Toe-Ring will stop runs from either the top or toe. 
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i) handed her the envelope. It was em- 
od with a crown. 
hat does it say?” 
“ook inside and read.” 
le opened it, took out the card. His 
xillency the Governor the Rt. Hon. Major 
ral the Lord Templeton, K.C.M.G., 
., requested the honor of Miss Margot 
en’s company at dinner. 


| will see that someone calls for you. I 
tter have your address,”’ he said. 

fe gave it him. It was in St. Catherine’s, a 
o a little out of Jamestown that he 
ly knew. 

| will let you know the final arrangements 
at day.” 

she watched him drive away, her lips 
d and the tip of her tongue passed 
ly over them. 


at evening David Boyeur called at the 
Marché pharmacy. “I’ve come to apolo- 
i,’ he said. 
DUK:.;7 

t was a very good film.” 

t was. I went to it last night.”’ 

ere’s a new film tomorrow. Would you 
to come?” 

would, very much.” 

ave you decided which party you'd like 
in for the Nurses’ Dance, the Salmons or 
Levasseurs ?”” 

at’s something I want to talk to you 
t. I shan’t be able to go with you.” 

hy not?” 

he governor has invited me.”’ 

he governor’s what?” 

warned you, didn’t 1?” 

Of what?” 

That you might regret having dared me to 
o that garden party.” 


ree days later Julian Fleury found him- 
with a convenient opportunity to fulfill his 
mise to the governor. He needed to have 
alk with Maxwell. He could call in on 
kins on his wav. 


E was in.a thoughtful mood as he drove 
. His son’s surprising resolve to stand for 
tion confirmed his suspicion that all was 
no means weil there. Maxwell had always 
na problem. As a boy he had been jealous 
the brother; not unnaturally. But he had 
n no less moody after Arthur’s death when 
became the heir. 
ulian had hoped that marriage and respon- 
lity would supply a medicine. Sylvia was 
set, Maxwell was in love with her. He had 
en the young couple Belfontaine as a wed- 
g present. But things had not turned out 
way that he had hoped. The estate was 


ET 
cane 





not showing the profits that it should. Max- 
well was discontented and what else was this 
ridiculous plan to run for council but a ges- 
ture to convince himself that he was some- 
body”? 

He was worried about Jocelyn too. She 
ought to be got back to England. But her 
problem would not be solved by checking her 
in upon a homebound boat. What kind of 
welcome would she receive from the aunts 
and cousins who had daughters of their own 
to marry off? Conditions were difficult, so 
everyone assured him: Jocelyn would have no 
common ground of shared experience with 
the girls who had been to English schools, 
and done a London season. The young men 
might find her naive. 


er obvious solution was for her to go back 
with her mother. But that, he knew, would 
not work. Betty, so she said, had lost touch 
with England, and did not want to be re- 
minded of that lost world. If Jocelyn went, 
he would have to go back too; he could afford 
the trip, there was a boom in copra. But was 
he justified in leaving Maxwell behind to run 
the estate alone at a time like this? 

So he mused as he drove along the curving 
road under the bright February sun. 

The Perkinses’ estate was four miles from 
Belfontaine and Fleury had planned to arrive 
there at about eleven. He had an idea that 
Mrs. Perkins was as much responsible as her 
husband for the way in which the situation 
had developed, and he was anxious to see her 
alone. At eleven Perkins would certainly be 
in the fields. 

He was right in his assumption. Mrs. Per- 
kins was on her veranda, knitting. He honked 
his horn and swung round into the drive. As 
she rose to greet him, his spirits sank. He 
had forgotten how her company depressed 
him. 

She was not popular in the island: her man- 
ner conveyed that she felt herself superior to 
her environment. Fleury, because of his West 
Country background, was the only islander 
whom she accepted as an equal. They had one 
or two acquaintances in common, and when- 
ever they met she would talk about people 
whom no one else in the group knew per- 
sonally. She had the exasperating habit of 
referring by a Christian name to anyone who 
was at all well known, particularly when the 
owner of a title was concerned. 

At the sight of Julian Fleury her face lit up. 
“T was thinking of you this very morning. I 
received such an amusing letter from Lily 
Percival. She tells me that the National Trust 
is refusing to take over Matchett. It’s a great 
blow to Victor. You know Victor, don’t 
you?” 

“T’ve met him.” 

Victor was the Duke of Wessex and Fleury 
had occasionally shot at Matchett, but he did 
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not know him as Victor. He listened to the 
news about the duke, then changed the sub- 
ject, asking her about her husband. 

““He’s happy enough. Why shouldn’t he be? 
He’s in the open air, he’s busy with his hands; 
he likes his laborers. I can’t think why. They 
drive me mad: they steal, they’re lazy; they 
need flogging.” 

“T hear you’re having trouble with one of 
your neighbors at this moment.” 

“Indeed we are. Some of our cattle got 
through a gap in the fence; and how did that 
gap get there, I should like to know? When- 
ever they want a few more dollars, they’ll let 
our cattle through onto their land. It’s a 
racket.” 

Half an hour earlier he had been thinking 
along very much the same lines, but he re- 
sented the criticism coming from Mrs. Per- 
kins. ““Was there much damage done?” he 
asked. 

“T wouldn’t know. Frank could tell you 
about that. It’s the principle of the thing that 
worries me. If Frank takes this lying down, 
anything may happen.” 

Perkins returned shortly before noon. He 
was a short, stocky man with a close-clipped 
military mustache. He was wearing a khaki 
shirt, khaki shorts and gray-green stockings. 
He started at the sight of Fleury. “‘This is an 
honor and a surprise.” 

“I was on my way to Belfontaine. Your 
wife very kindly suggested that I should stay 
and join you in a punch.” 

It was a good punch, not too sweet, made 
with fresh limes and bitter oranges. 

“What I wouldn’t have given for one of 
these when I was in the Western Desert,” 
Perkins said. 

His four years in the Middle East had been 
the big adventure of his life. He was always 
referring to it. Fleury let him have his talk, 
then brought up the reason for his visit. 

“T was talking to your wife about the 
trouble you’ve been having with that neighbor 
of yours. I hear you’re appealing against 
Graham’s verdict.” 

“T should say I was. The most disgraceful 
affair I ever heard. The man has no right to 
be a magistrate.”’ 

“It does not seem to me a very heavy fine. 
Fifteen dollars, and there was trespass.” 

“That’s not the point. A deliberate attempt 
was made to exploit the incident.” 

“In what way?” 

“There was a gap in my wire. I don’t know 
how it got there, but there was a gap. My 
cattle got into his property. I was prepared 
to make reasonable amends. He said he 
would be satisfied with a hundred dollars. 
Now that was quite absurd. It was old cane, 
three-year stubble. A herd of cattle couldn’t 
do that amount of damage. I asked to see the 
damage. He showed me hoofmarks, but I 
couldn’t see that anything had been destroyed. 
I wasn’t going to argue with him. ‘Very well,’ 
I said, ‘we'll get the agricultural adviser to 
make an inspection and estimate the cost of 
damage.’ I put in my report to the Agricul- 
tural Department. 


Wen know what Harrison is like. He took 
four weeks to make his visit. By then the cane 
had grown. He asked to see the damage and 
Montez told him that you could not see it 
now. ‘In that case,’ Harrison said, ‘there is 
no damage,’ so I refused to pay. Montez 
proceeded to sue me before the magistrate for 
fifty dollars. He’d come down, you’ll notice, 
from a hundred to fifty. Graham came round 
to see me. He wanted me to settle out of court. 
He thought Montez would be happy with 
twenty-five. But I wasn’t having that. I stand 
by my rights. I went into court, and I brought 
with me Harrison’s report that he could see 
no damage. 

“Graham did not like it at all. He wants to 
keep on the right side of these natives. 
There he sat in court, looking at Harrison’s 
report: he found a quibble in it. It didn’t say 
there was no damage, but only that Harrison 
could see no damage. So Graham said, ‘I will 
call on the agricultural officer to make an 
official report. Until then the case is ad- 
journed.”’ 

““What happened then?’’ 

“The worst thing of all. There was a long 
delay. Finally a date was fixed. On that very 
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day I had a touch of fever. I caught val 
in the war. I sent a message to Gra 
told me that my attendance wasn’t ne 
that he had heard my evidence. The 
absence, he fined me fifteen dollars, | 
never heard of such a breach of justic 
won’t stand for that.” . 

“Which lawyer have you got to handley 
case?”’ c 

“T haven’t one.” 

“Isn’t that unwise?” 

“I don’t trust these colored lawyers. Thi 
all hand in glove. I want to have my da} 
court, say my say before a judge. Prob 
shan’t get justice, but Ill have 
protest.” 

: 
Perey made no reply. As Perkins tal} 
he had felt his irritation rising. He coul 
Graham’s point of view. Trespass had 
committed. Trespass presumed damage 
ignorant peasant would feel entitled to ¢ 
pensation. He could not tell how much, ( 
hundred dollars and fifty dollars were p 
the same to him in a case like that. al 
understood that. He was the magistrate: 
knew his people and he had to keep the peg 
In terms of practical politics, he was right, 
the same time, legally he was probably 
fault. No damage had been proved. | 

“If Frank doesn’t fight this case,” M 
Perkins was saying, “I shan’t be able toh 
my head up in the village. If they once f 
they can get money out of us that way, 
shall have them pulling our fence down ey 
week.” 

There, Fleury recognized, she had a p 
The peasants were crafty and dishonell é 
rather, they did not regard stealing as 
honest. The rights and wrongs in the case \ 
evenly divided, but he himself, living ir 
district, had no doubt that Graham had a¢ 
in the general interest. Himself, he did 
want the laborers discontented, as they wou 
be if they believed that one of their people 
suffered an injustice at a white man’s ha 
He would advise Jimmy Templeton to sugg 
to Perkins that he let the matter drop. — 

He rose to his feet. “I must be on my way 
he said. 


Belfontaine, with its avenue of palms, 
dignified colonnaded portico and two-stori 
frontage, is as familiar an illustration in \ 
Indian guidebooks as Josephine’s statue 
Martinique. It is one of the few estate hous 
in the Caribbean that have survived hun 
canes, earthquakes and the neglect of abser 
ownership. | 

As Fleury turned his car into the drive, 
son cantered across the paddock. Max 
was hot and dusty and he was frowning. — 

“That tractor’s broken down again,” 
said. ‘“‘They’re the most hopeless people; é 
they’re good for is cutting cane with a mache 
They drive me mad. Sylvia,” he called, “I 
be ready in five minutes. I’d like a sour coe 
tail.” 

Sylvia came out of the house, looking ve 
coc’ rd fresh in a light cotton frock, 
her hat~ s>oth and shining. It should cheé 
a husband, coming in from a long morning! 
the fields, to finc her waiting there. 

As her father-in-law came up the steps, SB 
ran -to meet him. She lifted herself upon 
toes and flung her arms round his neck; 
cheek was soft and cool. There was a pleasat 
scent of lavender. A young man ought tot 
happy with a wife like this. ( 

“Would you like a sour cocktail too?” sh 
asked. 

He shook his head. “I’ve already had 
punch. Id like a lime and soda.” 

*““A punch already. Where’ve you been? 

He told her. He was beginning to explal 
the situation when Maxwell came down, hi 
hair still damp from his shower, his shif 
changed, wearing a pair of freshly presse 
gray gabardine trousers; he looked fit amt 
healthy. 

They went in to lunch; into a high coe 
room, darkened by closed shutters. The long 
walnut table was well polished; the silvel 
shone. The fish soup was cold without bei ng 
iced. Sylvia was a good manager. A radi 
was playing dance music. Did they have } 
on, Fleury wondered, to take the place 0 
conversation? They seemed to have little t 
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s) to each other. More than once he noticed 
}) son fixing on Sylvia a pensive look he 
find difficult to describe. 

“Have you wondered what effect your going 
i/for politics will have upon our own la- 
Jrers?”’ he asked. 

‘That’s the last thing I should consider.” 
‘Twenty years ago it was considered be- 
th the dignity of our class to offer our- 
es at the hustings. We would never put 
selves in the position of having to solicit 
ym them.” 

Tm not going to argue with them. I’m 
ing to give them the facts. I'll tell them 
ye uneducated, that they’d better place 
ir trust in men who are.” 

is father let that pass. There was little 
ance, as he saw it, of his son’s being elected. 
might be as well for him to learn his lesson. 
t his heart was heavy as he lay down after- 
rd for his siesta. He felt tired and old and 
ely. Thank heaven, Betty would be back 
orrow. 

It was close on seven when Fleury got back 
» his own house. As he came into the house, 
e telephone rang. It was Denis Archer. 
,“T’m sorry to trouble you, sir, but I think 
,at you went to Perkins’ place today.” 

I did. Yes.” 

| “Fine. H. E. has to go to Antigua tomorrow 
yr a conference. He wanted to have your 
ews_on that affair before he left. He won- 


otice, I’m afraid.” 


& if you could dine here; it’s very short 


“It isn’t that, but Jocelyn’s here all alone.”’ 
| “He'd thought of that; he’d be delighted to 

ve her too. If you both can, then I'll beat 

another girl. . . . You could? Oh, splendid. 
. E. will be delighted.” 

It was a successful party, in the way that 

promptu parties so often are. The talk 
owed easily. But Fleury did not fail to notice 
at though Jocelyn and Euan Templeton had 
lot to say to each other, the young man’s 
yes kept glancing across the table at Mavis 
Jorman; she was very obviously his choice. 
‘he eloquence of those glances across the table 
trengthened an idea that had come to Fleury 
uring the drive back. 

He turned to Mavis. “I saw your sister 
oday.”” 

“How was she?” 

“As always, very pretty.”’ He paused, look- 
1g at Mavis thoughtfully. “Would you say 





she really liked it there? No, let me put it this 
way: if you were out there, would you miss 
the clubs and parties?” 

“Pm very different from my sister.’’ She 
said it with a twinkle. She’s a nice girl, he 
thought. 

“Suppose you were in her position, would 
you welcome a chance of being brought back 
into town?” 

“Td leap at it,” she told him; ‘‘but then 
I’m me.” 

He nodded: the sisters were very different. 
But would any girl of twenty enjoy living on 
an estate with no neighbors, no child, no real 
responsibilities? It was easy to get servants in 
Santa Marta. Sylvia had only to issue orders. 
How did she spend her days—reading, listen- 
ing to the radio? Was that one of the causes of 
Maxwell’s restlessness, the knowledge that 
his wife was discontented? It might make all 
the difference if they came into Jamestown; 
why shouldn’t Maxwell undertake the office 
side of the work, and let someone else run the 
estate—Perkins, for example? Their proper- 
ties adjoined. Then he and Betty could take 
Jocelyn home. 

It might work out. But Maxwell would need 
careful handling. He must not feel that he was 
being displaced. 

“And now,” Templeton was saying, ““what 
would you young things like todo? Your father 
and I, Jocelyn, have one or two matters to 
discuss. Would you like to play bridge, or 
turn on the phonograph, or go for a drive?” 

They voted for the drive: the moon was 
nearly full. They would take their bathing 
suits. The governor led Fleury into his study. 

“Now,” he said, “tell me about it.” 

He listened attentively, without interrupt- 
ing. 

“You think if I don’t intervene, there may 
be trouble.” 

“‘There’s a possibility.” 

“You do; now that’s most interesting. I’m 
very grateful to you. I’ve said it before and I 
say it again: it means more than I can say to 
have one person whom I know and trust. 
How little I guessed forty years ago my first 
night at Eton when I looked up at you sitting 
up there at the prefects’ table that we should 
be meeting under these conditions.” 

For an hour they talked of masters and 
boys that each had known. When finally 
Fleury rose to leave, Templeton repeated 
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what he had said before: ‘‘I don’t know what 
| should do without you here.” 

Fleury left believing that the governor pro- 
posed to take his advice. He would have been 
surprised could he have known what the 
governor was thinking: 

When I was fourteen years old Fleury was 
my senior, and I looked up to him. I mustn't 
forget that’s forty years ago, our positions 
are now very different. I have a far wider 
experience of life than he has. My judgment 
is the likelier to be sound. He can tell mea 
lot, but I must be on guard against being 
overinfluenced by him because he was a prefect 
when I was just a kid. 





On the following afternoon Julian Fleury 
drove out to the airport to meet his wife. She 
had been away two weeks, and he was con- 
scious of a quickening excitement. It was good 
to feel like this after thirty-five years of mar- 
riage. He was lucky, very lucky. 

As she came down the gangway of the 
plane, he had the same sense that he had had 
in their days of courtship: of seeing her afresh, 
for the first time. When she saw him she 
waved, smiling. 

Betty had kept her figure. Had he half 
closed his eyes, he would not have known 
whether it was she or her daughter who was 
coming across the asphalt to him. 
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“Darling, it’s lovely to be back.” She came 
into his arms, and there was again under his 
nostrils that faint scent of lilac. It was a real 
kiss of welcome. 

“I feel incomplete when you’re away,”’ he 
said. 

The plane had grounded at four o’clock. 
“Is anyone home?” she asked. 

He shook his head. “Sylvia and Maxwell 
are at Belfontaine. Jocclyn’s out with Euan 
Templeton.” 

_ “Now that’s something I wanted to hear 
all about.” 

They had so much to tell each other that 
it was hard to know where to start. 

“This is the best part of going away,” she 
said. “‘All the time I kept saying to myself 
when anything amusing happened, ‘How I 
shall enjoy. telling Julian this.’ ”’ 

They had so much gossip to exchange that 
they had finished tea and the sun had already 
sunk before, they began to talk about their 
children. They had left that last, because it 
was something serious. They were neither of 
them completely happy about their children. 
Without wholly recognizing that they did, 
they resented their children’s having disturbed 
their harmony: the father feeling resentful to- 
ward the son, the mother toward the daughter. 

‘“*Have you heard from Maxwell?” he asked 
finally. ‘“‘He’s planning to run for council.” 

“Why?” 

He did not try to explain. He gave her the 
bare details. 

“Poor little boy,” she said. 

There was a note of pity in her voice that 
irritated him. He did not want to discuss the 
boy. He switched the subject. “I’m sorry 
about Jocelyn too,” he said. 

Oh: 

There was a bleak lack of interest in that 
*“Oh” that matched, on her side, the irritation 
that her ‘‘Poor little boy” had stirred in him; 
an irritation not against him, but Jocelyn. He 
steeled himself. He had too often skimped a 
discussion of Jocelyn’s problems so as to 
avoid a tension with her mother. They talked 
of the injuries done to the children of an 
unhappy marriage, but the children of happy 
marriages were victims, too: the parents re- 
senting having their children come between 
them; had not that happened to Maxwell and 
to Jocelyn? He had to be firm now. 

“She must be got out of here. She must be 
sent back to England.” 

“We've discussed that before. She’d feel 
very lost.” 

“She would, if she went alone. We must go 
with her.” 

“We?” 

“You wouldn’t want to go alone, I wouldn’t 
want to be six months without you. We need 
a change.” 

‘What about the estate, what about Max- 
well? Do you trust him to run it single- 
handed?” 

“Tve thought about that.” He told her 
what he had planned. 

“I suppose it’s all right if you say it is. If 
you seriously think six months for Jocelyn in 
England is worth all this bother.” 


L. was said grudgingly. Confound the children, 
he thought. Why can’t they leave their mother 
and myself alone? A second later he was 
despising himself for thinking that. They were 
his children. He must fight Jocelyn’s battles. 

There was a pause. They had said all they 
needed, more than they had wanted. 

‘‘Have you talked to the children about 
this?’ she asked. 

‘“‘T wanted to see you first. I did not want to 
say anything to Jocelyn till I had talked to 
Maxwell. It might improve matters between 
him and Sylvia.” 

“Tt might.” 

“We can discuss it on the night of the 
Nurses’ Dance,” Julian told her. “Jocelyn is 
dining at G. H. We’ll have them to ourselves. 
And now don’t you think we should be 
going to the club? They'll all want to hear 
your gossip.” 

As they walked through the hall toward the 
car, he slipped his arm through hers, pressing 
it against his side. 

““Nothing must come between us. Nothing.” 

She returned the pressure. “‘Nothing,”’ she 
said. ““Not ever.” 
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Betty Fleury had not seen her son since hel} 9. 
return. She made that fact the excuse fol) 9 
inviting no other guests. “It’s too long sings! 
we were just ourselves,” she said. i 

She had planned with Julian when and jy 
what way they should raise the question 9 
the English visit. They had both agreed tha 
it would be better if she brought it up. 

“Your father and I are worrying abo 
Jocelyn,” she began. “She ought to meet mo 
eligible men. She ought t6 spend six month} 
in England; but if she went alone, it might no 
work out well. We want to take her bach 
ourselves. But I don’t want her to think the 
she’s the reason for our going. I am going t¢ 
say that I am worried about your father’ 
health, he needs the change of a cool clima | 
and the advice of a European doctor: more! 
over, I want to see my cousins. Jocelyn s| 
be made to feel that we have quite stron | 
personal reasons for wanting to go back 
England.” Betty Fleury paused; she looked 
interrogatively at her son. “Do you ag; 04 
with me?” . 

“T do, but how’ll you manage about the 
Jamestown office?” 


H.; father intervened. “‘That’s the ye 
point. The work in town is tricky; it could be 
carried on only by someone in whom I had 
the most perfect trust. There is no one em 
ployed in the office in whom I have that 
trust.” 

“Then I don’t see —— 

“What I suggest is this: that you come into 
Jamestown, live here, and run the store until 
I come back,” Julian said. “I know it’s a lo : 
to ask, giving up your home, but it wouldn’t 
be for long.” 

He paused; he looked from one to the 
other. He noted an eager flash in Sylvia’s eyes) 
He had been right in guessing that she 
bored at Belfontaine. 

Maxwell had noted that look too. Anger} 
shot along his nerves. Did she want to come} 
into town so that she would have more oppor- 
tunities of seeing the man who smoked Turk-} 
ish cigarettes? 

“This needs thinking about,”’ he said. 


” 


The Nurses’ Dance was held in the St) 
James. The governor’s party was not expected} 
until ten, and when the band started to play; 
at half past nine no one took the floor) 
though a number of men stood round the} 
bar, and half the tables were occupied. Ten) 
chairs had been set round David Boyeur’s} 
table. He was not the host, but he was 
behaving as though he were; wherever he was, 
he made himself the center of conversation. 
By and large, he had a good sense of audience. 

He kept his eye upon the car park. He was 
anxious not to miss the arrival of the gover- 
nor’s party. He wanted to see out of which 
car Margot stepped. He had not seen her for, 
a week. The game was up and he knew when 
to cut his losses. When a woman was through} 
with you, there wasn’t a thing to do. He 
wasn’t going to have people saying, “Look at 
David Boyeur, hanging round the Bon Marché 
when the bird has flown.” He had spoken} 
openly to his friends: ““We’ve had two good 
years, and at our ages that’s enough. We’ye 
stayed good friends, naturally. Why shouldn’t 
we?” 

He was most anxious that everyone should 
have a chance of seeing this evening that he 
had not spoken idly. And indeed he bore her 
no ill will. His self-esteem was flattered by 
her success. Margot was an ally he did not 
propose to lose. For him she was still the 
pivot of the evening. 

The arrival of the G. H. party was like the | 
raising of a curtain on a play: there was a 
general feeling, ““Now we can start to enjoy 
ourselves”; at the same time, its immediate 
effect was damping. Many West Indians do 
not touch alcohol; music is their stimulant, 
and it is only after the rhythm of the music 
has beaten along their nerves for half an hour 
that they become worked up. 

His Excellency was aware of their attention 
and it pleased him. It was a new experience 
for him. He looked round the room com- 
placently. It was time for him to open the ball. 
He looked round his table. His glance rested 
upon Margot. Everyone would be wondering | 
whether he would choose Jocelyn Fleury first, 
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Norman. He would surprise them. 
scarcely spoken to this pretty little 
s time he did. 
le to his feet, walked round the table. 
d. “Will you give me the pleasure of 
ene 
Boyeur, watching, raised his eye- 
idea that he immediately dismissed 
is mind. The governor was a widower, 
tit surely was an impossibility. He 
them as they danced. His Excellency 
inches taller than Margot. He danced 
et there was a jauntiness about his 
nts. He was smiling. He seemed to be 
himself. 
as. He had expected that Margot 
e tongue-tied and a little coy. To his 
-), she chattered away naturally. 
ld enjoy myself at dinner. I’ve never 
a big party like that before. I didn’t 
hether I should bow or curtsy. Every- 
me something different. They said I 
speak unless I was spoken to, but 
Id I have done that? I don’t think 
. Lestrange would have spoken at all, 
had drawn him out.” 
‘Excellency chuckled. The attorney- 
either remained silent or delivered 
ur-long speeches. If this child had man- 
| get small talk out of him, it had been a 


a NN 


-me about yourself,” he said. ““You’re 
n of David Boyeur, I believe.” 
istant one.” 

a young man for whom I prophesy 
rilliant future,” Templeton told Mar- 
ou must all be very proud of him.” 
t's what he keeps 
us we should be,” 


His Excellency 
sd. “They also tell 
it you work at the 
farché pharmacy.” 
‘the time being, but 
ken shorthand and 
classes. I’m a quali- 
snographer. I suppose you haven’t a 
or me?”’ 
took the great man’s breath away. He 
at her quickly, then felt reassured. She 
t being impertinent. She was someone 
id as a matter of course whatever was 
mind. It would be fun to have her 


dn’t think you’d dance as well as this,” 
1. 

decided him. He needed some lightness 
outine. He would have her shorthand 
ying checked, and if she made the grade, 
would be found for her at Government 


n it was seen that the governor’s first 
was not to be Jocelyn Fleury, Euan 
‘ton caught her eye across the table. 
we?” his look said; she nodded and 
se together. Their steps fitted well. It 
> first time he had a chance of talking 


is a relief to be with her again; at din- 

had sat next to Mavis. Mavis had 
pleased enough when they had met 
ening, but before they had gone in to 
the pace of their conversation had 
to flag. They had not much common 
. She had never been out of the West 
she had left Santa Marta only for 
nal holidays in Barbados and Antigua. 
inced an interest in anything he had 
her, about London, about Devonshire 
out the Middle East. She was ready to 
his questions about the Caribbean, 
was chiefly interested in personalities, 
knew few of the people in whom she 
terested. With Jocelyn, on the other 
here was no lack of common ground. 
uld talk to her about Wessex that 
d never seen, about the cousins and 
whom she knew only by name and 
whom she could not ask too many 
ns. 


oked for Mavis. She was dancing with 
1 Carson. They were attempting—at 
> was attempting, she was executing—a 
of jitterbug. Her movements were 
ative. Euan’s eyes lightened. Another 





Whisky—1 like it: | always 
did, and that is the reason 
I never use it. 

—ROBERT E. LEE 


quarter of an hour and they would dance to- 
gether. It would be easier when they were 
dancing. 

The music stopped; the governor looked 
around the table. It was time for refreshments. 
Champagne would not only dress the table, 
but keep the party sober: a girl wouldn’t feel 
Justified in drinking more than a couple of 
glasses; none of the men would switch to 
spirits with champagne available. He caught 
Archer’s eye; the A.D.C. hurried to the 
kitchen. 


Aixcare returned to find Margot by herself. 
It was the opportunity for which he had been 
waiting. He held his hand out to her. It was 
the first time that they had danced together. 
He knew nothing about her, at the same time 
he knew everything; as she did about him. 
There was no pretense between them; they 
did not speak, there was no need. His heart 
was pounding. If he missed this chance, she 
would despise him. He’d never make up the 
lost ground. 

Their steps fitted in an easy rhythm. He 
was not holding her close: his right hand 
rested but did not press against her shoulder; 
the palm of his left hand lay level against hers. 
But even so, that light touch was a court- 
ship. 

“It would be lovely to make love to you,” 
he said. 

“You ought to try one day and see,” she told 
him. 

It was as simple as that. 

As the music stopped, once again he caught 
his boss’ eye. What did Templeton want now? 
A title for a book crossed 
his mind: H. E.’s Lackey, 
or the Unprivate Life of an 
A.D.C. 

Yes: 'sir;*” he said: 

“T want to talk to Julian 
Fleury,” His Excellency 
told him, “‘but I don’t want 
it to seem that I have espe- 
cially asked him over; will 
you invite his wife as well, and the two young 
people?” 

The maneuver was carried out. “I want an 
excuse for not dancing for at least ten min- 
utes,” he said to Julian. “I think two old 
fogies like ourselves should be allowed a 
gossip.” 

He brought the talk around at once to 
what he had in mind. “I wanted you to be the 
first to know,” he said. “I’m telling Whitehall 
that I propose to implement the new constitu- 
tion right away. There will be three nominated 
members on the legislative council. I want 
you, my dear fellow, to be one of them. I 
hope you will accept. You will be doing mea 
great kindness if you will.” 

“Tm honored and I’m touched,” Julian 
told him. 

It was indeed an honor and he was very 
touched. He would also enjoy the exercise of 
his duties. There was only one obstacle. If he 
took Jocelyn back to England, he might have 
to resign his seat. He could cross that bridge 
when he came to it. 

““And to show you what a contrary person 
you are going to find me,” the governor was 
continuing, “Ill break it to you now that 
I’m not taking your advice in the Perkins 
case. 

“No?” 

“No. You’re probably right; in fact, I am 
sure you are right in feeling that Graham 
made a mistake. At the same time, I don’t 
feel sufficiently strongly about it to interfere. 
Justice should be allowed to take its course. 
And I must confess that I’m a little curious to 
see what course it takes.”’ 

“The betting is fifty to one against anything 
happening.” 

“That’s rather what I thought, and it will 
be educational for me to see how things 
work out.” 

“Very likely Perkins won’t win his case.’ 

‘In which case everyone will be pleased. Is 
he here this evening?” 

“T haven’t noticed him.” 

They both availed themselves of the excuse 
to halt their conversation and look around 
the room. The atmosphere was warming up: 
the dances were longer. More and more 
couples were breaking into jitterbug. 
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Baby pants 
49¢ to $1 


Bedding covers 
98¢ to $3.98 


Rigid and inflatable play pools 
$5 and up 






Garment Bags 
$2.50 to $4.95 


Garden Hose 
50 ft. $9.80 





Various kinds of covers made by Crusader Manufacturing Co., 69¢ to $6.98 





Chairs you ean treat 


like a floor 


Acs enough for a boy’s feet; clear, 
to let the beauty of upholstery show 
through; long lasting for economy — 
that’s a slip cover of Koroseal flexible 
material. It’s waterproof, protects 
delicate fabrics from damage. 

Koroseal is the tough, clear film that 
can be washed witha damp cloth. Things 
like grease, mud, crayon or alcohol come 
right off—can’t soak through to stain 
or discolor. 

Koroseal flexible material always 
looks new. Shower curtains of Koroseal 
keep bathrooms beautiful for years, 
won't chip, crack or peel. Baby pants of 
Koroseal are light, soft— washable in 
seconds. And wear? Koroseal is made into 
upholstery for buses and luggage covering 
where it outlasts some materials 2 to 1. 

Only the best manufacturers of any 
product may use Koroseal. Slip covers 
of Koroseal, like the one in the picture, 
mattress covers, pillow and other kinds of 
covers are made by Crusader Mfg. Co. 
The new Jakson shower curtains are 


made by Jos. A. Kaplan & Sons, baby 
pants by Warren’s, raincoats by Cli- 
matic, Thermo-Keep® picnic bags by 
Nappe-Smith and luggage by Skyway. 

Whenever you see the Koroseal label 
you can be sure the product is by a 
leading maker in that line, so /ook for 
the label. You'll find it in many kinds 
of good stores, but if a product doesn’t 
have the /abe/, it’s not real Koroseal. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Marietta, Ohio. 


Koroseal—T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat.Off, 





FLEXIBLE MATERIALS 


B.F. Goodrich 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 





How to make new 
Butterscotch 
Better’n Better Cookies 


They stay fresh longer...and that 
rich butter taste gets better every day! 


2eggs 

¥%, cup butter 

1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 cup chopped nuts 


% cup firmly packed 
light brown sugar 

¥% cup granulated 
sugar 


1% cups sifted flour 
Y% teaspoon salt 


1 teaspoon baking 
powder 

































Step No. 1: Sift dry ingredients on- 
to wax paper. Measure brown 
sugar and turn out on wax paper. 
Measure granulated sugar in 
measuring cups. Set out eggs. 
Place softened butter in mixing ¥ 
bowl and cream it. { 


Foods made with real butter 
belong on your family table 


Step No. 2: Add eggs and vanilla 
to creamed butter and beat well. 
Gradually spoon in sifted dry in- 
gredients. Reserve the last third 
of dry ingredients and mix chopped 
nuts with it. Then stir entire dry 
mixture into batter. 


Butter brightens 
the flavor of all foods 


jd 
Step No. 3: Drop from teaspoon 2 
onto buttered cooky sheet, % tea- 
spoonful of batter for each cooky. 
Note: To vary cooky recipe, use 2 
tablespoons grated orange rind, 
or 1 cup chopped toasted coconut 
instead of nuts. 


Butter is churned 
from 100% real cream 


Step No. 4: Bake “Butterscotch 
Better ’n Better’? Cookies in a 
375 degree preheated oven 8-10 
minutes. Allow to “‘set’’ for a min- 
ute on cooky sheet before remov- 
ing with spatula to cool on racks. 
This recipe makes 5-6 dozen rich- 
tasting Butterscotch Cookies. 






Your family 
deserves real butter 


Just like milk— 
real butter belongs on 





your family table _ 


The dairy farmers 
across the nation want you 
to know— You can live better in 
every way with foods made from milk. 


American Dairy Association 
"Voice of the Dairy Farmer” ¢ 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Watch “Disneyland” and ‘‘The Lone Ranger,’’? ABC-TV 







Mavis was sitting next to Grainger. ““Do 
you mind if we don’t dance?”’ he said. 

“Not in the least. I’m tired too.” 

“Tt isn’t that. I’d rather talk to you.” 

She raised her eyebrows. As far as she 
could remember, it was the first time that any 
man had said that to her. When a man had 
said he did not feel like dancing, it was the 
opening gambit for “a drive somewhere, 
where it’s cool.” 

“‘We don’t have so many chances, after all,”’ 
he said. 

She knew what he meant. They could never 
meet in each other’s houses. He could not 
belong to the Country Club, nor she to the 
Aquatic. They could never go out alone to- 
gether. The scandal would be fantastic. They 
could meet only at an occasional intimate 
picnic or at semiformal occasions such as this. 

““You’d be surprised how often I thought 
of you when I was in England,” he was saying. 
“You symbolized so many of the things I 
love best about the island.” 

“What kinds of things?” 

““Wholesomeness, openness of heart; a pa- 
trician quality of graciousness that comes to 
people who’ve been born 
to rule. Most people 
have chips of some kind 
on their shoulders; the 
real patrician hasn’t. 
That’s such a relief, af- 
ter the strain of walking 
in spiked shoes.” 

“Why should I have 
stood for that to you?” 

“Something about 
you, the way you looked 


and spoke. You were casions.”” 
so friendly to all those _—‘If things I give to you are small Maxwell’s | 
other children. I re- And fade like fairy gifts away— trembling as 
membered how you When I give love I give it all. match. He har 
looked. I wondered what Norkecnuar ema to kindle it. F 
you had become, and EE ene eee whiff. There 
shall I tell you what 1 a doubt about it 
saddened me, remem- Bachiday love gives 1ercater It was like 1 
: share : ‘a 
bering that party? I tion that he 
thought that if I too Of love and what love feeds on before: rage, in 
had been a child of most, horror, sickeni 
twelve, we could have And bankrupt, never seems to hension. Carson 
been friends then, but care, last person h 
when the time came for And never stops to count the have expected, 
me to return, you’d be cost. person he wot 
grown up and so we had it be. Wha 


couldn’t be.” 

He said it without any 
bitterness, without a 
sneer. He hadn’t a chip 
on his shoulder either. 
He accepted as inevi- 
table fact the difference 
that color made between them. 

“There’s another thing, too, I used to 
think,’ he was going on. ““We could have been 
friends in England. Everyone knew that I was 
a West Indian. It’s obvious, but it didn’t make 
any difference. It didn’t worry any of the 
girls: there was one in particular who would 
have been very glad to come out here and 
marry me.” F 


Way didn’t you bring her back?”’ 

“Would that have been fair to her? Think 
of her position here, unable to join the Coun- 
try Club; never being able to meet the people 
that she would think of as her own kind.” 

“‘Were you unhappy over it?” 

He shook his head. “‘I knew from the start 
it was impossible.” 

“Did you ever consider marrying her and 
staying there? You could have built up a 
practice in England, couldn’t you?” 

“T considered that.” 

“‘Why didn’t you, then? Perhaps you weren’t 
in love with her.” 

“It may have been that, but I don’t think 
it was. I felt I had a duty here, to my own 
people.” 

He said it quietly, undramatically. It im- 
pressed her as much as anything that had 
ever been said to her. This is somebody very 
fine, she thought. As fine a person as I’ve met. 
And to that thought there came an after- 
thought, that this fine person should want to 
talk to her, should have singled her out for 
his confidence: she must be something more 
than the obvious girl whom visiting firemen 
took for car drives in the moonlight. 


see Soc 
T0 A CERTAIN 
PERSON “yal 


By ANN BATCHELDER 


So giving, love and I give all, 
And let the other gifts be small. 


-he felt more humiliated. I’ve a score t 



















Not only had the dance become 
the separate parties had disintegrateg 
had split up and had re-formed, 

Carson was at the bar and Max 
his side. For Maxwell it had beenar 
satisfactory evening. Nothing had | 
to disturb his vanity. Sylvia had been 
almost affectionate. Perhaps he }} 
fancying things. Perhaps it would & 
idea if they accepted his father’s 
and came to live in Jamestown. 


f 


Euan TEMPLETON was dancing w; 
He rested his cheek against hers, Sh 
move away. } 
Maxwell, watching from the ba 
them with a smile. “Those two don’t 
be wasting time,”’ he said. | 
Carson guffawed. “The punters 
Continental were laying four to on 
this afternoon. The odds will shorten; 
gallop is reported.” 
He put his hand into his hip fp 
brought out his cigarette case. It y 
case; he was a heavy smoker. He 
cigarette, then offered it to Maxwell 
was divided 
sections; one 
sections conta 
er cigarettes. 
hesitated, thent 
of them. He re 
thin paper, ing 
ing, Laurens 


































these?”’ he ask 
“Occasional 


did he stand 
Carson? Helo 
peratelyroundt 
Sylvia was with 
standing beside 
itator fellow 4 
pretty half-cas 
the pharmacy. He hurried over. Hey 
with misery. He had to get Sylvia hor 
could not stand another minute here 

“Tt’s time we were going. Let’s be 
way.” He ignored Margot, ignored | 
To his sister he said, “Are you com 
us or will you stay on? Mother and) 
have gone back.” | 

“Tt’s late. I might as well come} 
Jocelyn said. 

“Right. Then we’re off.’’ He put his 
under Sylvia’s elbow. | 

Boyeur clenched his teeth. To be ign) 
this way; and in front of Margot. Ne 


there, he thought. And, boy, I'll settle i 


Back in their room at his father’s, Mi 
once again watched through the mo 
netting Sylvia brush out her hair. $ 
chatting, brightly, about the evening. 

“You much prefer it here in Jam 
don’t you?” he said. ““You’d like 7 
with my father’s plans, and have me tak! 
the town side of things.” 

“If it would suit you all right.” | 

“It would suit me all right.” | 

It would indeed suit him very well. He} 
keep track of Carson’s movements; lay| 
Now that he knew whom he was fightin] 
road was easy. Yes, it would be¢much 
if they came into Jamestown. His had 
hind his head clasped each other wi 
angry, exulting promise: as though the 
making a pact with each other. Wh 
time came, they would know what to d 

(To Be Continued) 
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and it’s really great with 


cK-WAGON CHOWDER—A MEAL IN ITSELF! 


slices bacon, minced 2 cup evaporated milk 
| onion, sliced thin 2¥s cups hot water 

z. cans DEL MONTE Brand _—_1 to 1% teaspoons salt 
in Cream Style Corn Ys teaspoon garlic salt 
DEL MONTE Whole New 1 to 1% cups Swiss or 
foes, cubed, or 2 cups American cheese, 

d cooked potatoes cut in small cubes 


sauté bacon in 4-qt. saucepan till crisp. Re- 
ll but 4 tablespoons of the fat. Add onion, 
ll just limp, Add remaining ingredients except 

Simmer till hot, about 15 min. Place cheese 
n soup at serving time. Garnish with chopped 
» pimiento, if desired. Serves 4, as a whole- 
up—and it’s so good with Det Monte Corn! 


because every can of 
Det Monte Corn starts with our own exclusive seed—developed 
over 20 years to produce high natural sugar content, 
very thin-skinned kernels. What a cream style that kind 
of corn makes! No wonder Det Monte is America’s favorite, 
by far. It’s smooth and thick as country cream— 
crammed with sweet, tender kernels. Have some? 


The brand you know puts flavor first 





| 
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HAMBURGER LOAF 


1/2 Ibs. ground beef 
V2 Ib. ground pork 
1/2 tsp. French’s Onion Powder 
1 tsp. French’s Celery Salt 
V4 tsp. each 
French’s Black Pepper 
French’s Sage 
French’s Poultry Seasoning 
12 tsp. grated lemon rind 
4 slices bread, crumbed 
V4 cup milk 
2 eggs, beaten 
1 tbs. French’s Prepared Mustard 
2 tbs. French’s 
Worcestershire Sauce 


Combine all ingredients and mix weil. 
Shape into loaf. Place in a shallow pan. 
Spread top with part of tomato sauce 
made by combining: 1 cup ketchup, 2 
tbs. brown sugar, 2 tbs. French’s Pre- 
pared Mustard (serve remainder with 
meat.) Bake in moderate oven (350° 
F.) 14% hrs. Yield: 8 servings. 


The zesty tomato sauce topping is baked on! 





FRENCH S Worcestershire 
does something wonderful 


Jor Hamburger Loaf! 





{ NEW RECIPE LEAFLET 
FREE * “How To Give Meat a Flavor Lift!’’ 
The R. T. French Co., 

4037 Mustard Street, Rochester 9, N. Y. 


Name—______ 2 = 


Address_____ 


French’s Worcestershire Sauce 
is a blend of rare spices, soy, 
anchovies, tamarinds. 


Aged and mellowed for richer, 
more distinctive flavor. 


Now in an exclusive non-drip 
bottle. Costs less, yet no finer 
Worcestershire at any price! 


A GIRL’S BEST FRIEND 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60 


Francine slid into her chair. ‘Oh, modern, 
of course.”’ Her voice was a cool little best- 
boarding-school voice—or a very good fac- 
simile. Then she slid her eyes around the room 
and its kindly furniture. ““I mean’’—she drew 
in her breath—‘‘modern is so much more func- 
tional. Don’t youthink so?” She turned to John. 

“Well, I think” —he cleared his throat, grop- 
ing—‘‘I think modern design calls for a lot of 
color to offset the simplicity of line. Color. 
Warmth. Texture—that sort of thing.” 

Francine seemed able to breathe naturally 
again. “Oh, yes,” she whispered huskily. 
““That’s what I think too.” 

Anne smiled to herself. “What colors are 
you using?” she asked. 

“Tones of gray!” Monie rushed to answer. 
Admiration put little warm mittens on every 
word. “Gray on gray with some black—be- 
cause that’s very smart you know. And stark 
white for accent. Doesn’t it sound absolutely 
devastating ?” 

Nobody spoke right away. Francine turned 
to John again. “Of course,” she said, ‘“‘after 
what you just said, Mr. Carroll, it sounds too 
utterly. [ mean but ghastly. You see—I plan 
to supply the color myself.” 

Well, well, Anne thought. Abruptly she 
stopped smiling to herself. 

But a second or two later she again felt pity. 
Francine wasn’t letting sophistication get in 
the way of a normal sixteen-year-old’s appe- 
tite. And what girl could be sophisticated with 
a milk mustache? 

When the telephone rang, Monie leaped to 
answer it. The three at the table were silent. 

““More® casserole, Francine?” Anne asked 
for something to say. 

Francine’s lips framed “‘No!”? She seemed 
to be tuned in on Monie’s conversation. 

Monie hung around the door, her hair a 
quick brown fan. “‘It’s Steamboat,” she hissed. 
““Montgomery Clift is at the Palace tonight. 
Can I go, mother? Daddy?” Her eyes sought 
Anne’s and clung. ‘‘Please?” 

“Its Thursday night,’ Anne said. “You 
don’t have your homework done.” 

“But Steamboat’s going to the station to- 
morrow night to pick up his brother, so we 
can’t go then. Oh, mother !” 

Anne hesitated. Just long enough for Fran- 
cine to glide up from her chair. “I could go, 
Monie,”’ she said: 

There was a startled hush. Anne looked at 
Francine and then, quickly, at Monie. Monie’s 
mouth was open. 

“All right, Monie,’” Anne said. “I guess 
you’re old enough to take care of your own 
assignments.” 

Francine avoided looking at Anne. Monie’s 
eyes shone with all the love for a very best 
friend. ““Let’s ask him if he could swing two 
dates tonight!’’ She thudded back to the tele- 
phone and Francine followed, wearing her 
how-amusing smile. 

John stared after her. “‘I thought Baxter was 
Monie’s true love,’’ he muttered. ““How come 
it’s share-the-wealth ?” 


Baws could only shake her head. She bent 
down and retrieved Francine’s napkin from 
the floor. There was enough lipstick on it to 
paint the side of a barn. If you liked barns 
painted Red Devil Pink. Stop it, Anne! she 
chided herself. Keep it adult. If there’s a lesson 
to be learned, Monie will learn it. 

They heard Steamboat coming two blocks 
away. His car, not unlike Steamboat, had few 
refinements. No muffler, no doors, no taillight 
(he used a red construction lantern here), and 
the whole works was painted aquamarine. But 
the brakes were good. The elder Baxters in- 
sisted on that. 

Francine sauntered down the stairs. The 
effect was somewhat lessened by the tennis 
shoes, although Steamboat—and John too— 
wasn’t looking at the tennis shoes. 

““Monie,”’ Francine announced in her cool 
little voice, ‘‘will be down directly. I merely 
thought I would come down early to thank the 
Carrolls for that simply creamy dinner.” 

Anne smiled. Francine didn’t seem to no- 
tice. She was giving Steamboat the full treat- 
ment. 


LADIES' HOME 









































“But muscular!” she purred. “Y 
star fullback on the team, aren’t yo 
Monie tripped down just in tj 
thought. It was a beautiful clear eye; 
wore her raincoat without a belt, and 
feet were thrust into tennis shoes / 
tinctly remembered giving to the § 
Army. 
“Hi!” Monie cried wholeheartedly ¢ 
boat. 
“Hi!” Steamboat yelped with interd 
his bow tie perked up. 
“] should think,” John remarked} 
the stem of his pipe, “a daughter | 
could put on shoes when going ou 
gentleman.” 
Monie smiled on him. “Honestly, dj 
drawled, “‘at times you have no ser 
well—of éclat.”’ 
John’s left eyebrow rose. 
“T just simply adore pipes,” Francit) 
posed. “Men look so distinguishet 
know, gray at the temples and a good! 
pipe. That sort of thing.” 


Srneu closed the front door 
banging it—the first time he had eve 
this. And they could see him at th 
handing his women into the jalopy as| 
were Dresden and breakable. 
When Anne turned from the windoy 
was at the mirror, turning his head frd 
to side. ‘ 
“T don’t have gray temples,’’ he said 
“She said ‘that sort of thing,” darling,) 
said. “I think so too.” | 
“Even without a sense of éclat?” _ 
His arms felt good. ; 


The weekend was lonely without } 
without Steamboat’s calls—which eyi 
Monie was taking at the Marlowes’. Shi 
home for clean clothes, and once for A 
her favorite fudge cake. But the rest 
time it was Marlowe air she breath 
cine had to have company, didn’t she 
Marlowe was always out. ol 

Anne asked what they ate. 

““Oh”’—vaguely—‘‘sardines. Cokes. ¥ 
down to the delicatessen and pick ou 
own—just like a cafeteria. You knowy 
mean?” . 

“T do for a fact,’ Anne agreed grimh 

“You should see the dress ve bral 


the dance!’ Monie’s eyes were brown 
remembering. “Black lace over satin. It 
positively creamy on her. And velvet 
with four-inch heels.” | 

Black on black, Anne thought. Sixteen} 
old. 

““With whom, may I ask, is she going) 

Monie’s face was serene. “‘Oh, she dd 
know yet.” 

“Isn’t the time running a little clo 
mean,” Anne added hastily, “‘aren’t mo 
the boys dated?” ¢ 

“‘Sure””—Monie looked thoughtful— 
asked Steamboat to get her a date. I ha 
seen him to ask how he’s doing.” 

So Steamboat had asked Monie, 
thought. Maybe things like that were take 
granted—by all but anxious mothers. 
well —— 

“The new net overskirt will look nicé 
your dress,” she said. 

Monie hesitated. ‘You don’t honestl 
mean really, think it’s too schmaltzy, do yo 

Anne started. “‘If it is, it’s the best quali 
schmaltz.” 

“That's what I mean.” Monie slid off 
kitchen stool and wandered out of the ro 
Anne looked after her with a little frown. 

Sunday afternoon, the afternoon Moniet 
ally spent studying with Steamboat in thes 
room (that is—playing records), Monte 
home. Alone. She opened her Civics book 
sharpened a half-dozen pencils and then pla 
five Stan Kenton records in a row. By evel 
she kept popping out of her room to 
downstairs, “Is that the telephone?” 

Anne knew it was serious when Monief 
ded downstairs with her hair half up in 
curls and a cloudy stare on her face. A 
matched to its mate a sock she was darn 
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‘Tibugh with your homework already?” 


1utes later she was hovering over the 
igain, trying to keep her voice casual. 
I'll give ol’ Steamboat a buzz.” 

nearly bit her tongue. Monie never 
choys. Not even Steamboat. 

ot him right away. She said she merely 
to know if he had been able to get a 
Francine, because otherwise she would 
ve dreamed of calling him. 

went on darning, decently shuttering 
from the chat that was likely to spin 


, you might at least have told me, 
” Monie’s voice was trying hard to be 
nd cool. “You might have had the 
to inform me of your intentions.” 
, dear, Anne 
t. Monie hung 
‘uptly, trying to 
ie bits and pieces 
«ace together, and 
ing too well. 

n you imagine?” 
iked no one in 
ilar in a queer 
“Can you simply 
ie?’-And then she 
for her room. 

er give her a few 
s, Anne thought. 
never likes to 
herself all 


ell!” There was a 
curl of uncharac- 
tic bitterness. 
iidn’t that make 
im blue! Not that 
er came out and 
ly asked me to go 
him. But he was 
of specific. I 
—he led me to 


Of necessity 


her a good long time. His ears were red with 
cold. 


“Well,” 


she said brightly, “‘we haven’t seen 


you around for a long time. Days and days, 
in fact.” 


“Yeah,” he said, shifting his feet. “Could I 


carry your groceries, Mrs. Carroll?” 

She surrendered them, deciding to postpone 
the rest of her shopping. 

“Maybe you could give me a lift’s far as 
Breen Street? My car is busted.’’ He looked at 
her unhopefully. “But I guess you’d rather not 
be seen with me.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” Anne said. ‘Hop in.” 

They drove two blocks in absolute silence. 

“T don’t know what happened,” Steamboat 
said suddenly, his face a knot of bewilder- 
ment. “*I called Francine like Monie asked me 
to, to tell her it didn’t look as if I could get her 
a date. All I got out was, did she remember the 
Junior Dafice? And she just started gushing 





MY ONLY IQ Se 


By ELIZABETH McFARLAND 


Jo, with the wind 

In your kilt and shawl, 

You stood large in our hearts 
Though you were so small— 
Yes small, my jo, 

And childishly thin; 

But the lads all yearned 

For the luck of the wind. Or 


If I had three apples 

I would give you three, 
If I had four pears 

I would give you four; 


‘I would make a world 


If you’d only come 


As you came before. 


Jo, with the hair 


3 So soft unbound 


e — 
eamboat?’’ 
ulton Baxter,’’ 
> corrected stiffly. 
se.” She took time 
her her knees to- 
-‘and hug them. 
taking Francine 
1¢ Marlowe.”’ She 
» clear her throat a 
2 of times to say so. 
hat?’ 
2 asked her, she 
1e'd go. With him. It’s very simple. And 
—Monie’s eyes looked magnified sud- 
—‘9o away for a few minutes. Please.” 
haps, Anne thought on the way down- 
perhaps if I'd warned her. Then she 
her head. Warned Monie against what? 
’s best friend? 
idenly she remembered a time, years ago 
lege, when she’d gone to a fraternity 
with a current dreamboat (only they 
alled flames, then) and a best friend. By 
st dance she was missing one flame and 
est friend. And who’took her home? 
icter by the name of John Carroll. Anne 
dat the top of John’s head, all she could 
er his newspaper. With a little sigh, she 
i down with her mending. 


My only jo. 





next day was Black Monday. Monie 
straight home from school. Once during 
ening Anne caught her in the sewing 
She was trying on a woman-of-the- 
smile that would have torn the heart out 
ock, but her fingers had gone right on 
ng the blue net overskirt. 

ck Tuesday afternoon, outside the super- 
*t, her head busy with equations—such 
W many meals would go how many times 
1 three-pound pot roast—Anne ran al- 
head-on into Steamboat’s letter sweater. 
ust, she decided, have been waiting for 


And the hilltop laugh 

With a wet-wind sound, 

Oh, where have you gone 

That I cannot go? 

You have gone with the 
springtime, 


about how much she’d 
adore going—with me! 
I mean, just as if I 
asked her!’’ He looked 
at Anne. “You believe 

don’t you, Mrs. 


i bo.’ Anne’s mouth 
was a trifle tight. “I 
guess Francine thinks 
you have éclat, Steam- 
boat.” 

“What?” 

““Never mind.’ She 
thought quickly. “You 
don’t happen to know 
any perfectly darling 
Midshipmen, do you? 
real cute West 
Pointers?” 

He looked at her as 
if she wasn’t safe to be 
around. 

“‘Thave a brother who 
goes to M.I.T. But this 
is his last weekend 
home.” Evidently some- 
thing penetrated. “‘I 
don’t get it, Mrs. Car- 
roll. Bud’s an older 
man. Why, he dates 
girls as old as twenty- 
four.” 

Anne stopped the car 
with a jerk. ““This,”’ she 
said, “is Breen Street.” 

He got out and then 
leaned back in. “But 
you don’t understand, 
Mrs. Carroll. I want to 
go with Monie—I don’t 
want Bud to go with 
ete her.” 

“There is,;* Anne 
said firmly, “‘an alterna- 


tive. In the meantime it’s cold with the door 
open.” 

“You mean—go on having Monie mad at 
me?” His mouth showed his dismay. 

He was staring after her as she drove away, 
leaning way out over the curb. She went around 


the 


block back to the shopping center. You 


meddlesome older woman, you ! she said, smiling 
to herself. Breaking every rule in the book! 
She had to race to get dinner on the table. 


‘‘What gives?” 


John asked. She stopped 


humming long enough to pat his cheek. 


“Why, nothing,” sh 


e said, ‘‘nothing at all!” 


“You're acting like a mouse with a Roque- 
fort breath.” 

“‘T am? Imagine that!” 

Monie maintained her tragic air for the 
third straight evening, delicately picking at 
second helpings. 

It doesn’t seem fair to do this, Anne thought, 


but— 
net skirt wouldn’t be cuter shorn at the ankles. 
They dropped their forks. 
“T pinned it up today,” 
you know— 
“Well, really, Anne,” 
“It’s O.K., daddy.” 


if your 


” 


‘“‘T wonder,” she began brightly, “ 
John scowled. 
Anne went on, ‘‘and 
it’s darling.” 

John said. 

Monie turned to Anne. 


“1 don’t know why you bothered, mother. It 
isn’t as if I were going to any old dance, you 
know.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 117 
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Frenchwise Deviled Eggs 


Combine 2 tbs. French’s Prepared 
Mustard, 1 tbs. each sugar, light 
cream, vinegar and ¥ tsp. salt. 
Beat until fluffy. Cut 8 hard cooked 
eggs in half lengthwise. Remove 
yolks; mash with fork. Add enough 
of the mustard mixture to make a 
smooth paste. Refill egg whites. 
Garnish with French’s Paprika. 






PURE PREPARED D ? 


MUSTAR 


A cool, easy-going supper for relaxed summer entertaining 


FRENCH S MUSTARD 
does something wonderfil 


for Cold Cats / 


French’s pure yellow Mustard 
blends better because it’s creamier 
. smoother. 


FREE! 32-page COLOR RECIPE BOOKLET 


« “Seasoning Makes the Difference!” 


The R. T. French Co. 


French’s rich mustard goodness 1038 Mustard Street, Rochester 9, N. Y. 


does not fade out in cooking. 
Name 





Get a jar tomorrow and see what 
a wonderful flavor difference 
French’s makes! City State 


Address— 
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When you protect loveliness with a lotion, remember... | 


Trushay is richer in protective ingredient 
than all other leading lotions! 


Most women we've talked to say the reason they use a lotion is to protect hands from Laboratory tests prove Trushay’s richness! | 
; ‘ : : ¢ : And just two drops will prove it to you! 
redness, roughness, dryness, chapping. And when we point out that Trushay is richer in : 

ph ; : bb ax7 Pour two drops of Trushay on the back of one hand. Rub 
protective ingredients than all other leading. lotions, they usually reply: “ Well, that sounds ; e : | 
; ‘i with the back of the other. Then smooth evenly with pal 
wonderful, but doesn’t that make Trushay more expensive?” When we answer, © No, it does Right away, you’ll see and feel Trushay’s richness. For th 
1 ‘ F : two drops alone give both your hands a luxurious feeling 

not cost any more than ordinary lotions,’ most ladies tell us: “In that case, I'll get some I oe = ik : : 
softness all over! Trushay, in fact, is so rich you can e} 
next time [ buy lotion!’ And doesn’t that sound like a good idea to you, too? apply it before washing chores, to guard hands in sudsy wat 


TRUSHAYW® IS ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MY! 
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SONTINUED FROM PAGE 115 
4h} Anne said vaguely. “More coffee, 


ning and all next day she kept her 
ossed. She played a game with her- 
adn’t played since pigtail days. The 
If I finish ironing, the game went, 
ven-thirty everything will work out. 
through the flat things with ten min- 
are. Nothing happened. Well then, 
ised herself, if J clean out the desk 
ch, everything will be O.K. for Monie. 
If Mrs. Schmidt remembers to bring 
today. . . . If John remembers to stop 
t office on his way home. It all worked 
pt for one thing. Nobody called. 

time school let out she had an ex- 
ow opinion of Steamboat (Fulton) 
Obviously plays too much football,” 
red to herself. ‘“‘Must get his head in 


> 


*s footsteps dragging on the flagstones 
Ip. She sagged into the house, got as 
assock, and collapsed. 

teamboat today?’’ Anne asked. 

ure referring to Fulton Baxter, yes. I 
. He actually tried to get me a date.” 
tried not to hover. 

his broken-down old brother,’’ Mo- 
“if you can picture it.” 

mean that handsome young man who 
I?T.? The one who looks like Mont- 
Clift?” 

t-gomer-y,’’ Monie corrected disgust- 
thought a while. She said, ‘“‘I told 
lton Baxter he needn’t feel sorry for 
ie thought a bit more. She said, ““And 
I don’t think 


Shell shoes. John, appearing in the doorway, 
clasped his hands over his eyes and staggered 
to the bed. He sat down and a cloud of tissue 
paper drifted to the floor. 

“I am undone,” he intoned stagily. “To 
think this gorgeous creature is my daughter!” 

“Honestly, daddy,” Monie said. But her lips 
twitched. ‘‘Don’t be so infantile.” 

Bud was good-looking. Not that Monie 
noticed—an old creep like that. He smiled an 
isn’t-this-kid-stuff-amusing smile, and Monie 
gave it right back to him. 

_“Thank you for the orchids,” she said with 
dignity. “They’re lovely.” And so they were, 
pinned to the strap of the blue net dress. 

“Have fun,” John said—biting off a third 
word in time. 

The door closed. They watched the red con- 
vertible slink away from the curb. 

“Was I éclatish enough?” John demanded. 
“Was it proper to hope an infirm couple like 
that would have fun?” 

Later on he lowered his paper, the paper he 
had not been reading for over an hour. “‘Just 
occurred to me,” he said. ‘‘How will Francine 
take to her ride in Steamboat’s old buggy?” 
The grin broke through. “You know—black 
on black on hot rod? If he got it fixed in time, 
I mean.” 

Anne snapped a thread with her teeth. ‘“He 
had it fixed, all right,” she said wickedly. “I 
loaned him the ten dollars myself.” 

The hours crept by. Ten. Eleven. Eleven- 
thirty. 

“Sit up all night if you want to.” John 
yawned. “I’m going to bed.” 

So they lay, wide awake in the dark, watch- 
ing passing cars make stripes on the wall. 

Twelve. Twelve-thirty. 


looks the least John sat up in his 

Montgomery rumpled pajamas and 

nean—do you Mee conan’ inecitecseam lit a cigarette. 

Miaybe his eye- a ee ans 2 “Bud’s a college 
5 brilliant woman interests him, a 29 “ 

at beautiful woman fascinates him, but poe nc ec oc sa 

iboat called f was one of those 


ht. He didn’t 
Monie. “It’s 
he told Anne. 
ouldn’t have 
a platter. And 
) promise him my allowance for the 
weeks to get him to do it. On top 
Francine thinks anything less’n three 
chids is too corny. And, ontop of that, 
ge won’t sell me the part I need for 
for less’n ten dollars. I wish I was 


prayed Monie wasn’t within earshot. 
inutes later Steamboat was saying, 
u positive Francine has a secret passion 
ations?” 

ones,” Anne fibbed. “‘Bright as you 
Sentiment, you know.” 

1e o’clock the telephone rang again. 

> stuck her head over the bannister. 
ay tell Fulton for me to kindly drop 


dangled the receiver. “It’s not Steam- 
his one has a tall, dark, mysterious 


2 thumped down. “Oh,” she said. 
Bud. ... Well, I don’t know. ...It’sa 
e.” (A long pregnant pause.) “Well, 
No one would accuse her of enthusi- 
bout eight, I imagine.” 
moved in swiftly. ‘I have a surprise 
in my room. Go look.” 
shortened the net,’ Monie guessed 
ly, still hunched over the telephone. 
dear. In my bottom dresser drawer,” 
Id her. 
ull skirt of the blue net swirled like a 
cross the bed. The little blue velvet 
—nothing but shells for all their ex- 
were a perfect match. Monie would 
anyone. Anyone named Francine 
_ that is. 
e looked at the slippers. There were 
als, only a wistful I’ll-never-love-again 
about her mouth. But then, Anne 
, you can’t expect everything at once. 
far, so good. 
riday, Bud sent three white orchids 
ice card. Monie, damp from her bath 
h her hair up, read what he’d written 
comment. 
helped her dress. Even Monie’s spirits 
o lift at the effect of the net and the 


@ sympathetic woman gets him. 


once myself. That con- 
vertible looked like a 
souped-up job.” He 
exhaled gustily. ““What 
time do you think she 
should be home? It’s almost one-thirty.” 

Anne smiled in the dark. “It’s one o’clock. 
And I should say any time now.” 

She couldn’t see his face, but she felt him 
relax, knowing he was grinning. ““Wouldn’t 
she hate it if she knew we were still up? As if 
she were a mere child?” 


—ANON. 


Aixne’s quick ears caught the rocketing roar 
of the old jalopy long before John. When he 
heard it he began stretching for his slippers. 

‘“That’s young Baxter’s car—you don’t sup- 
pose anything went wrong, do you? An acci- 
dent—or ” He went over to the window 
and peered out. Sound roared in the quiet 
street and died. 

“It’s Steamboat,’ John told her—‘‘with 
Monie!” 

Anne swung her legs out of bed. ‘““Keep back 
from the window, darling.” 

“Of course!”’ Irritably. 

Steamboat was helping Monie out of the 
car as if she were Dresden and breakable. Her 
full net skirt floated dreamily in the moon- 
light. She looked ethereal. 

““Yes—but what happened?” John whis- 
pered. ““What happened to her elderly Don 
Juan in the red convertible? She’s not used to 
dating older men, but ——” 

‘Francine is,’’ Anne finished. 

John paused. “Good heavens!” he ex- 
claimed. “A scheming woman. That’s why 
the ten-dollar loan!” 

“Sh-h-h!”? But she hugged him back. “Tl 
get it back too. Steamboat won’t have to pay 
Bud six weeks’ allowance.” 

‘““All the angles, huh? You — 

She put her finger on his lips. There had 
been just enough time for a boy to—say—kiss 
his girl good night. Then there was the key in 
the lock. 

A girl was running lightly up the steps, 
humming under her breath. The net swished, 
enchanting as dove wings, and there were stars 
in the sound. Monie was still singing as her 
door closed. And somewhere in there was the 
roar of an ancient car going a shade too fast 
around the corner. END 
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HALO LEAVES HAIR 
CLEANER, SOFIER, 
BRIGHTER 


-than any oily, greasy, soapy shampoo 









Halo—unlike most shampoos—contains 







no greasy oils or soap to duil your 
hair with dirt-catching film! 


%* Clear, liquid Halo bursts into rain-soft 
lather, instantly, in any kind of water. 
Cleans thoroughly, quickly, then rinses 
completely, carrying away dirt and 
dusty-looking dandruff. 


* No special after-rinse needed. Halo 
glorifies your hair—naturally. Brings back 
all its clean bright beauty with each 
shampoo. Your hair is left cleaner, softer, 
brighter. Pleasantly fragrant, too. 


% Halo—so safe, so gentle—is ideal for 
children as well. Get Halo at your dealer’s 
today. Make Halo your family shampoo! 






peur oy 


Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
¢ Noy 


* 
AS apvrpristo THOS 





Halo Glorifies Your Hair—Naturally! 

















PINEAPPLE-CREAM SHERBET 


bs 


FISH CHOWDER 


HERE aren’t enough hours in the 

day for a mother of four with a four- 
teen-room house in the country. So I hit 
upon the idea of hiring part-time local 
cooks, filling our freezer with dozens of 
favorite dishes. 

Since then, in our house we do our ma- 
jor cooking one day a week. 

There are good cooks in every com- 
munity who may not want a full-time 
job, but who’ would be glad to come and 
help you one day a week. It might even 
be your neighbor or the local caterer. 
You may prefer to hire a cleaning woman 





or, if you have young children, a baby 
sitter, so that you can devote your own 
time to cooking for your freezer bank. 
Do whichever appeals to you most, but 
here’s how the plan works: 

The day before the freezer cook-off I 
order materials for about five main 
dishes in double or triple quantity. On an 
alternate week I devote the cook’s time 
to desserts and extras, such as soups, 
spaghetti sauce, and so forth. I use recipes 
Thave clipped from the JouURNAL for dishes 
that I have found behave well when frozen, 
varying my selection from time to time 
so Our menus will have variety. To make 
the plan really work, you must take into 
consideration the size of your freezer, 
the capacity of your range and, I might 
add, the size of your pots and pans. You 
may have to go shopping for a few larger 
utensils before you begin. 





BEEF BOURGUIGNONNE 


On the morning the cook arrives, we 
make a sort of schedule. I work along 
with her; but knowing I shall have inter- 
ruptions, I put her in charge of opera- 
tions. Usually I have guests for dinner 
the night the freezer cook leaves, serving 
one of the dishes we have made with a 
fresh or frozen vegetable, a salad and a 
dessert from a previous freezing session. 

One day several weeks ago, for in- 
stance, we cooked two chickens for curry, 
part of which we had for dinner that 


QUICK TORTONI 


MERINGUE-NUT TORTE 


By ELIZABETH G. LINDSLEY 












night. The rest was banked in the freezer | 
along with ample portions of beef bour- 
guignonne for several meals, two cas: e- 
roles of baked red beans for picnic sup- 
pers, a goodly quantity of fish-chowder 
base (we add the milk when we’re ready — 
to use it) and a double quantity of a 
favorite veal casserole to which I add 
sour cream before serving. 

I love having this veal casserole, with 
its faint lemony flavor, on hand. On our 
big cooking day, it bakes two hours, dur- — 
ing which time we make the curry and the 
fish chowder. 


VEAL CASSEROLE 


Coat lightly with flour 6 pounds boneless 
stew-size pieces of veal cut from the 
shoulder by shaking a few pieces at a time 
in a paper bag with 1 cup flour. Brown 
in a large heavy skillet with 14 cup butter 
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It’s wonderful to have a freezer 


bank of favorite dishes 


to draw from on busy days. 





On the day set aside for freezer cooking everyone helps. My 
freezer cook presides over the range. The children and I pitch 
in and help with the peeling, chopping, the final labeling and 

| putting away. If everything is well planned in advance, it’s really 

Le amazing the amount of cooking that can be done in one day. 


STUART 





-(N CURRY fs 
rine. You may have to do this When ready to use, defrost and place 
ets, if you haven’t a large one. veal in a large skillet. Before heating, add 


>dium-sized onions, sliced thin, to each quart of veal %4 cup top milk or 
boiling water, 4 teaspoons thick commercial sour cream into which 


mon rind, 2 tablespoons salt has been stirred 2 tablespoons flour. 
feaspoon pepper. Transfer to Heat, stirring slowly so as not to break 





RED BEANS WITH SAUSAGE AND APPLES 


r 2 casseroles that have tight- up the veal. 
s. Bake 2 hours in a moderate 
0° F., or until veal is tender. I usually put the chicken for the curry 


im off excess fat. Pack into on to cook right after breakfast so that 
containers. Freeze. Makes 4 it will be cool by the time we are ready 
bout 12 servings. for it. CONTINUED ON PAGE 130 





Refreshing summer 
RERINGUE SHELLS 


Wat idaniyen. 


frozen desserts 





4 
j 
; 
j 


Hagia 


e fo top off 





freezer meals. 





CHERRY JUBILEE PIE 
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Revolutionary new lotion 





- Scratchy “detergent hands’“—Of all leading lotions, 
only new Angel Skin has this “‘medically-matched” 
formula that neutralizes the harsh alkali effect of to- 


day’s strong detergents . 


.. helps prevent irritation 


It’s “‘medically-matched”’ 
to skin’s own softeners! 


Scientifically years ahead!... New 
Angel Skin by Pond’s is designed for 
more than just superficial “cosmetic” 
smoothing. It’s the only leading lotion 
that gives you this remarkable heal- 
ing help...actually heals chapping! 

Today’s detergents wash away cer- 
tain important substances of the skin 
—substances that doctors call hydro- 
gen ions*. Your skin can’t rebuild 
these substances quickly enough to 
prevent damage. This is why your 
hands get dry, red, rough. 


Smooth on Angel Skin . . . each 
drop contains billions of hydrogen 
ions . . . instantly counteracts the 
harsh alkaline effect of detergents. 
Softens deep, deep down. Now—see 
rich, healing Angel Skin smooth, 
whiten your hands! 


*Scientists indicate the degree of hydrogen ion con- 
centration in terms of pH. Angel Skin is the only\leading 


hand lotion with a pH rating allied to the pH rating of 


human skin. 





POND’‘S 










é 


' Wo P a 
ie * 


Coarsened “summer skin’’— See how new 
Angel Skin’s rich goodness dissolves away 


. 


dry flakiness on shoulders, arms . . . makes 
you silky-smooth all over! 


™" 





ri ma 
No stickiness — Put on your gloves without 
waiting! There’s no gummy “‘thickener”’ in 
Angel Skin to coat your hands. All of its 
richness goes in at once 


Now! 
Creamier, 


richer! 
25¢, 49¢. Giant 98¢-size 


in unbreakable ‘‘squeeze”’ 


bottle... only 79¢ 


Prices plus tax 
Slightly higher in Canada 


ie 
oe. 


a 
so 


be 2 


“Sipe 


Same miracle formula 
in hand cream form! 
Dainty pink jar. 
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RESTIVE WIFE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 83 


“So?” The vivid eyes fixed on her chal- 
lengingly. “‘Mother, I’d rather have one good 
thing——” 

One good thing after another. But Nora did 
not say it aloud. She had been to blame, she 
thought. It had been too easy to indulge this 
lovely child. . ... No, she had tried to instill 
moderation. 

““Mother,”’ Nancy began again, ‘‘you have 
no idea how tight Bob is. You’d think we 
were on the verge of bankruptcy, but we are 
not. He is always figuring out ways to save, 
to make investments 7 

“He wants to provide for you and the chil- 
dren. If anything happens to him.”’ 

“Nothing is going to happen to him. If he 
got through Korea without a scratch he can 
certainly survive Middletown,”’ said Nancy 
unfeelingly. ““Anyway, I could take care of 
myself. And the children. Of course it’s all 
right to save—in reason—but to make a fuss 
about every little thing I buy ——” 

‘**Now really! I never heard Bob fuss.”’ 

“He doesn’t explode, if that’s what you 
mean. But he goes over and over it. Being 
restrained and logical,” said Nancy angrily. 
““As if I were some sort of moron. I’m sick of 
having everything I do questioned and criti- 
cized! I am entitled to some spending. I do 
the work, I take care of the children. I do my 
share. I have a right to buy myself something 
pretty once in a while.” 

“Of course you have,”’ Nora soothed. “And 
you can’t say you haven’t used it. You have 
plenty of pretty things.” 

“Over his dead body.”’ 

Nora was silent. 

“Why shouldn’t I have something?’’ Nancy 
demanded. “‘Just because he chooses to deny 
himself, to do without a new coat when he 
really needs one, to buy some old bond, is 
that any reason why I have to look like a 
scarecrow? It’s senseless, mother, the way he 
hangs on to every dime! I’m ashamed, some- 
times, in restaurants, with him. The way he 
adds up the bill and gives small tips.”’ 

“‘Remember Bob came up the hard way. 
He knows what it is to be without. His mother 
was a widow, you know, and he worked his 
way through college.”’ 

“So he’s conditioned to penny pinching! 
But I’m not. And I’m fed up with this busi- 
ness of being a dependent. Of being smothered 
in a budget. So,’’ said Nancy, triumphantly 
yet with an edge of defiance, ““I went out yes- 
terday afternoon and got me a job.” 

“A job?’ Nora’s voice betrayed her shock. 

“A position, if you like that better. With 
Chez Mademoiselle. The swankiest shop in 
town. They need someone in their debutante 
department. They pay a good salary and 
commissions. They know I know good clothes 
and I know I can solve other people’s clothes 
problems. I’ve always loved to shop with the 
girls. I think I’d be a wizard at selling.” 

“You mean—to be a clerk?” 

“But of course! What’s wrong with clerk- 
ing? And there is a chance of something better 
later on. Miss Anderson, the buyer, is going 
to be married in the spring.” 





lias was worse than she had dreamed, Nora 
thought, dismayed. This was preposterous— 
dangerous. She tried to keep her feeling about 
it out of her voice, to sound merely reasonable 
and practical in her objections. 

“But your children, Nancy? How can you 
be away from them all day?”’ 

“Well, I thought—Peter’s already in kinder- 
garten so he’s no problem. And Sallie can 
perfectly well go to nursery school—they take 
them at three. And the kindergarten bus 
service could bring her back, if I paid for it. 
There’s only the end of the afternoon to plan 
for and I thought I could get a place 
where the landlady would see to them—or 
I’d hire some high-school girl. There are lots 
of ways and means.” 

“Get a place.”’ The significance of that went 
sharply through Nora. She was careful to 
speak quietly. “You mean you are planning to 
leave Bob?”’ ! } 

“That’s the way he wants it,’’ said Nancy 
airily. ‘‘He said that I’d be walking out on 
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him if I got a job and I said that 
better walk out on him, if he felt like 
We can’t make a go of it. We’re 
enitees 

Nora said nothing. She thought of 
when Bob had been in Korea, the d 
Nancy had crossed off a day at a tin 
calendar on the wall in her room. 
when Bob’s division had been 
wiped out and Nancy had sat by 
still and tense. She thought of the d 
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voice: “Mother, I shall die if he 
me back.” 
it do any good to remind her of that 
.no.... Nor of the girl at the 
eyes like stars . . . or of the girl, the 
ife, in her new home, with her gay 
rtance... . or of the night when Peter 
ing and they had all driven to the 
and. those two young things, at the 
ent, at the hospital door, had clung 
ther —— 
t her silence Nancy was saying de- 
, “I’ve put up with things and I’ve 


ect Bob has put up with a few things 


ourse he has! That’s it—we’re too 
. And why should I be the one to 
the adjustments? There is no sense 
adjust when we are so obviously 
. Better to make a clean break while 
oung and can have other lives.” 

ou love each other.” 


smiled scornfully. “Is it love to be 
criticizing your wife? Do you think 
un for me to be everlastingly reasoned 
sulked at? Bob does sulk—what else 
call it when he goes around with that 
d-up look as if he had been stabbed 
eart but wild horses could not drag a 
h from him? I’d rather he blew up and 
ver With.” 

1aps he has been stabbed to the heart. 
say .. . unconsidered things.”’ 

n hell be happier when I’m not 
»” said Nancy stiffly. 

drew a deep breath. “He can’t want 
aration ——”’ 

ourse he doesn’t want it. He’s furious. 
But he says that if this is the way I 
, it’s the way he wants it. He won’t 
out it. He thinks I'll back down. But 


a moment her mother said, openly 
i, “But, Nancy, you can’t walk out 
t. Do you know what it will lead to?” 
ourse,’ said Nancy promptly. “‘Reno. 
ll go. As soon as I can swing it. 
” she said broodingly, “‘I’d better go 
if you can advance me something. Get 
with before I start work.” 
put aside her plate. She was surprised |- 
that it was empty. Mechanically she 
1e through the motions of eating. As 
ically she placed the plate with pie be- 
. ‘Have some pie, Nancy?” 

”’ Nancy looked down at the table as 
iad forgotten it. Her own plate was 
‘touched. ““No pie. No pounds. Get 
lind me. That’s just what the pie would 
ie laughed nervously. ““And you had 
atch it,’ she warned. ““You’re thicken- 
st a little.” : 

icy, said Nora slowly, “you can’t do 
Bob. To your children. It would be 
1. The children ought to have a united 


y Ought to have a peaceful home.”’ 
is entitled to his children. He has done 
‘to forfeit ——”’ 

ll have them. Half time. If he wants it 
| won’t like that. Half time for you.” 
sourse I won’t. I won’t like a lot of 
But I'll like them a lot better than the 
man.” 

haps you had better come home 


1 be reasoned with?’ said Nancy 
. ““No—and I don’t mean to make you 
ork. Baby sitting. I'll find a place, as 
ve gone off on a tangent 

she was too proud to find her way 
00 resentful. She was bent on hurting 
ot realizing —— 

Y was saying, “I’m simply not waiting 
ve grown too old to have another life. 
at I’m going to marry again in any 
she said darkly. ‘“‘Not until I’m sure I 
yhat I am getting into.” 

mother flashed her a warning look. 
/as coming in for the trays. “I haven’t 
you the chrysanthemums,”’ Nora said, 
with a bright air of sudden recollec- 
The cutting bed is really more spec- 
than the front ones.”’ 





Nancy got up, smiled at Della. “That 
French dressing was super.” 

“Your mother made it. . . 
touched my pie.” 

“Mustn’t lose my figger.’’ 

Della, plump and dimpled, eyed the girl 
appraisingly and shook her head. “‘You’re too 
thin, Mrs. Barrett, if you ask me.”’ 

Nancy laughed and moved quickly after her 
mother. For a time the two walked slowly 
through the garden, Nora stopping occasion- 
ally to pick off a dead leaf or flower. Her slim, 
brown hands seemed to move without her 
volition. Her face was veiled, preoccupied. 
Nancy was watching her as if trying to foresee 


. Oh, you haven’t 


the next words. They came hesitantly, in a 
low, troubled voice. ““You are sure this is 
what you want to do, Nancy? Not just an 
angry impulse that you will be sorry for all 
your life?” 

Nancy’s face tensed. ““Don’t argue with me, 
mother. I can’t take it. I want you to tell that 
to dad. Tell him to leave me alone. And Bob. 
None of this going to him, trying to patch 
things up. .. . I won’t come to the house if you 
are going to talk at me.’’ She added, her voice 
taut and defiant, “In fact, I think I'll go to 
Reno right away.” 

Nora walked on a few steps. Then she said 
quietly, “I'll go with you.” 
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“Oh, no! I won’t need you, mother. I'll be 
all right. . . . If you want to help, just keep the 
children for me.” 

“Not to be a watchful mother,”’ said Nora 
slowly. “Simply . . .a companion. In the same 
cause.” 

Nancy stopped short. “In the same —— 
What do you mean?”’ 

“Nancy, you seem to feel that I don’t 
understand about Bob. I do, only too well. ... 
Do you remember at all what your father is 
like about money ?”’ 

Nancy’s eyes widened. ““Oh, he —— But he 
always gives in. You’ve always had what 
you’ve wanted.” 
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"Fill up the cooky jar- 
Yget 36 fudgy brownies 
from one box of 





: is " 
Brownie Mix! 


to give your 

family all the brownies they want—all the time! You 
“Betty Chock get a big batch of 36 luscious brownies from each 
sratheee whe package of our new Betty Crocker Brownie Mix. And 
you can make ‘em fudgy and chewy or tender and soft like cake— 
both easy, easy recipes are printed right on the Brownie Mix package! 
Try your own toppings! After brownies are baked, top them in pan with 16 chocolate pepper- 
mint patties, return to oven to soften and spread with a spatula after they melt. Try the variations 
on the package. Bake some today, won’t you? And be sure to bake plenty—a cooky jar full! 


“Do you think so?’’ Nora was staring in- 
tently into a blaze of gold and bronze chrys- 
anthemums. “Do you remember, after the 
war, when I got all those travel folders and 
tried to plan a trip? I'd always wanted to go 
places, to see new things. We couldn’t afford 
it at first, and then there was you and there 
was the baby I lost and then Ricky and then 
the war. But after the war we could have gone 
places. Do you remember how I talked of 
Sweden and Spain? Of anywhere in Europe?” 

“Oh—vaguely. But what # 

“We went fishing, as usual.” 

Nancy said, sounding puzzled, ““You mean 
you want to go with me to have a trip i 

“We could get our divorces together.” 

Nancy shot her an astounded look. ‘‘Mother, 
are you crazy?” 

Very tautly Nora told her, ““My child, I’ve 
put up with things for years and years. Your 
father is a good man. Don’t think I don’t 
appreciate him. We’ve had something very 
precious between us. But we are no more 
alike in our tastes ——” 

Nancy gave a forced, impatient laugh. 
“What are you trying to do? Hold up a mir- 
ror? I know you’ve been a lamb about things. 
And dad knows it. He adores you. Don’t try 
to make me believe that you could—that you 
are serious ne 

“‘T was never more serious in my life.” 

“You can’t be! Why, you and dad e: 

“We've had what we’ve had,” said Nora 
evenly. ““Now I can have something else.” 

“But after so long—at your age ——” 

“Forty-six isn’t so old. I was only twenty 
when you were born. At forty-six I have a lot 
of life before me.” 

“Yes. Of course,’ said her daughter awk- 
wardly. Then her searching eyes narrowed 
with suspicion. ““What are you trying to put 
over? Do you think you can make me believe 
you are unhappy?” 

“Not unhappy,” said Nora mildly. “But I 
could be happier.” 

“You could not,’ said Nancy forcibly. 
“What more do you want, for heaven’s sake? 
A swell man like dad. A lovely home. And 
Ricky and me—such as I am.” She laughed 
uncertainly. “This is the screwiest thing I have 
ever heard. Is it some sort of act? I don’t be- 
lieve it for a minute.” 

“If you go, I go.” 

“Oh! Is it blackmail or something?” 

‘Call it opportunity,’ said Nora consider- 
ingly. “The opportunity that knocks but 
once.’ Her voice, for the moment, had the 
forced lightness that had been in Nancy’s on 
her arrival, then it took on its low gravity 
again. “‘I’d never have had the courage alone. 
I'd have gone on giving up, adjusting ——” 

“Well, don’t think that dad doesn’t adjust 
too! The bunch of people you have coming 
to this house when he likes to live in peace! 

















FAULTY CARE AND INFANT DEATHS 


By PETER BRIGGS 


® One third of the deaths among 
babies less than one month old should 
never have taken place. A recent med- 
ical survey indicates that this large 
proportion of mortalities could have 
been avoided if the best possible care 
had been taken. Though children’s 
deaths in general during the first five 
years have declined greatly, the figures 
for these tiny children indicate much 
progress could and should be made. 
Faulty prenatal care, errors in judg- 
ment, unqualified attendants, families 
in error, unsatisfactory pediatric 
care, and infection are the reasons 
given for these unnecessary deaths. 
Doctors, hospitals and families have 
all been blamed for the situation, but 
the survey conducted by the New York 
Academy of Medicine shows that hos- 
pital staffs are associated with the 
’ greatest number. The reason for this, 
it appears, is that they deal most ex- 
tensively with just those mothers who 


stetricians have the greatest chance of 
- | 
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The family and friends who make it 4 
port of call! I'll bet dad has been ge 
blow his top a hundred times when 
that old car of Aunt Charlotte’s parke, 
drive and knows the evenings he is in{ 
But he never blows up. He just says 
its any fun for you to have your 
around ue , 
“Tt isn’t much fun for me when I kj) 
doesn’t want them,” said Nora shortly) 
ing he’s hating it. . . . I'd like to be 
meled and free for once in my life.” 
“Well, be untrammeled and free! Tak) 
time off and have yourself a time. 
heaven’s sake don’t talk of going to f 
“You said more people ought to go 
“Not without reason. What have yo 
got to complain about? You’re ¢ 
lucky woman!”” 
“Things add up,” said Nora, in 
considering tone again. She hesitai 
she said slowly, ‘No two people, 











much they love each other, can live 
realize the other must have his too. B} 
let you push that mower. And he kno} 
Nancy looked both startled and | 
rent. Things that irk. Like Bob’s tij 
would have been horrified.” | 
it, for he made me a present of a ] 
“T told you. I was never more 
“But what do you—what do yo 
thoughtfully. “To someone like Doctor 
than you think. He’d probably keep 
| 
A lightning flash gleamed in Nancy’ 


for any length of time without accum 
quite a lot of secret hurts and g 
Generally you try not to remember th 
are there. .. . You know you woulda 
lost that baby if he had cut the grass 4 
wouldn't have lost the baby if you hadr 
so determined to have the grass cut W 
didn’t think it was necessary.” | 
frightened. ““But, mother ——” , 

“And less poignant things. But more 
about money. I’ve had the same thing 
with too long. Do you see me wearing 
coat? I’ve longed for one. But your 

“Get a mink coat and ——” 4 

“fT planned to, once. He must have £ 
lamb.” 

“Good heavens!” Nancy explod 
never heard Mother, are you sei) 
my life.” 
you'll do? Forty-six may not be old, & 
aren’t exactly a kitten.” 

“T'll be a receptionist, at first,” said 
bourne. There are lots of things I coul 

“But... dad! He’d be shattered.” | 

““Oh, no—not for long. He is more1 
house, get a housekeeper. He loves his 
And he’d marry again. Rather soon.” 
“Do you mean —— So that’s it! There’ 
one— you think there’s someone —— 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 124 


have had the least prenatal care) 
Babies born under the care of ob- 


survival. 

Voluntary teaching hospitals seem 
to have the fewest preventable deaths. 
The largest number occur in nonteach- 
ing hospitals. This is partially a mat- 
ter of economics, the patients in city 
hospitals being the least likely to have 
expert care before and after the hos- 
pital. More preventable deaths, too. 
occur among the children of young 
mothers, those under thirty, particu- 
larly those who have had no previous 
children. Opinion was divided as ta 
the cause of this. 

The conclusion seems to be that in- 
fants whose mothers have had the best 
prenatal care and the most expert at- 
tention during birth and afterward are 
most likely to survive. Clearly there is 
still a good deal to be done to reduce 
infant mortality. 


3 AD WAS WRITTEN BY LONG DISTANCE US 


These days a great many people write us about the pleasure and satisfaction 


they get from Long Distance calls. Here’s what some of them say: 





sther day my son called from New Orleans to announce, ‘You have a “T haven’t seen my youngest daughter and her family for almost three years. 
sxranddaughter, Mother. And you know how funny most new babies The other night they called me on the telephone. You can imagine how won- 
Well, not this one. She’s beautiful!’ ” derful it was hearing their voices again.” 

yickest, cheapest way to spread good news is by Long Distance. The family’s never far apart when you visit regularly by Long Distance. 





tly our daughter married a naval officer at Annapolis, Md. We arranged “My son called from out of town and talked with me, his two sisters and his 
wedding reception, flowers, caterer and almost everything else by Long brother. It was really the high spot of our last week together before the kids 
ce. Thanks to the telephone. things went very smoothly.” scattered to school and college.” 

Jistance is such a satisfying way to settle details across the miles. To keep in touch with your children away at school, call Long Distance. 


’re thinking about somebody out of town or there’s 
When youre thinking about somebody o Senile ad ee 


something you want to get settled... don’t wonder, don’t 

trier j Here are some examples: 
worry. Call today and be sure. You'll find Long Distance Cleveland to Pittsburgh . . 45¢ Atlanta to Chicago ....... $1.05 
is quick. Personal. And the cost is small wherever you call. Boston to New York. ....55¢ Philadelphia to Miami... . . . $1.35 


St. Louis to Cincinnati . . . 75¢ Los Angeles to Washington, D.C. $2.00 
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day Sunday. They do not include the 10% federal excise tax. CALL BY NUMBER. IT’S TWICE AS FAST 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 122 
““No!”’ said Nora very sharply. “There is no 
one at all. Your father has never —— But 


there would be someone. Inevitably. He loves 
a home life. He’d be lost without a home- 
maker. That’s all I meant.” 

“Oh!” The glint in Nancy’s eyes subsided, 
then blazed up again. ““So, without provoca- 
tion, you can dream of doing this to him? 
And to us. Don’t you realize what it would 
mean? What about Ricky? Are you going to 
take away his home?”’ 

“Ricky is at college. He graduates in June. 
He hopes for a job East. I’m not taking his 
home away from him.” 


“You certainly are. What has he got to 
come home to? A mother in a boardinghouse. 
A father with a new wife. That would be 
ducky. And what would I have? Why, we’ve 
always felt our home was safe as a church.” 

“You had its security when you were 
young,”’ said Nora coldly. 

Nancy stared at her. “Mother, you’d be 
ruining dad. Nobody in their senses will be- 
lieve that you could leave him unless he’d 
done something really scandalous.” 

“T’ll make it perfectly clear that there is no 
scandal attached to him.” 

“Then everybody will be down on you. For 
doing such a thing to him.” 
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““My friends will stand by me.” 

“Oh, no, they won’t! Not when you do 
such a rotten thing! J won’t stand by you. Nor 
Bob.”’ She stopped, confused, then went on 
quickly, ‘““Nor Ricky. Dad hasn’t let you 
down. If he had, we’d be on your side. But 
when you just walk out—getting in a stew 
over not having trips or a mink coat or hav- 
ing him cut the grass when you were preg- 
nant ——” 

She stopped. A considering look came into 
her face. Then she said, almost coaxingly, 
‘“‘Look—isn’t this just one of those fortyish 
things? It’s your time of life. Anybody can 
get off base at your time of ——” 

“T am not having change of life,’’ said Nora. 

Again Nancy considered her. She pro- 
nounced, “‘Then I think you’re utterly insane.”’ 

Her mother was silent for some moments. 
She said finally, “I don’t understand you. First 
you talk on one side, then on the other... . 
You stirred me up... . I don’t know what I 
ought to do... . Actually Dick is a good deal 
more difficult to live with than Bob seems to 
me to be.” 

“Now, darling, nobody’s perfect—to coin a 
phrase. But dad is a treasure. Maybe he has a 
few crosses too. Maybe he wishes you weren’t 
always dragging him out to things. But he’d 
rather have you, the way you are—you know 
that. You know he adores you.”’ 

““No more than Bob does you,”’ said Nora 
in a stubborn voice. 

Nancy suddenly laughed. “I know. The 
poor lamb. He’d rather have me around and 
worry Over my extravagance.’ She laughed 
again, in one of her sudden, mercurial changes 
of mood. ‘““Maybe we’re none of us angels,” 
she said cheerfully. ““Look—you haven’t said 
any of this to dad, have you ?” 

“Oh, no! It just came over me when 
you ——” 

“You galloped off on a tangent. It happens 
to the best of us. Now see—if I climb down 
off my limb, if I start in making a go of it 
with that character of mine, will you promise 
you'll put this craziness out of your head?” 

Nora stared fixedly at the chrysanthemums. 
Then she said slowly, ““You are asking a lot 
of me. . .. You know I want you to make a 
go of it with Bob. Because I know you could, 
if you tried.” 

‘But you and dad have made a go of it,”’ 
said Nancy vigorously. “I’m only asking you 
to go on.”’ She urged, ‘““You know you never 
thought you had any grievances until I put it 
into your head. You know you'd be sorry. 
You'd be sunk without dad. You’d be a 
drifter. Just another lone woman. You'd feel 
a failure. Now, wouldn’t you?’’ 

After a moment Nora admitted, “I suppose 
I should.” 


You see!’’ Nancy was triumphant. ‘For- 
get you ever thought of it. I'll forget. I won’t 
say a word—not even to Bob. I wouldn’t want 
him to know that my mother ** She broke 
off, studying her mother again, her eyes nar- 
rowing. “If you really meant it ——”’ 

“Youll never know how much I meant it,”’ 
said Nora carefully. ““Not even your own 
child can know all that is in your heart.”’ 

Nancy’s eyes still studied her. Slowly she 
shook her head. “Let it go,’’ she said. “I 
know enough to know that you are tops. That 
you'll always be the mother i believe in.”’ 

“Yes,” said Nora gravely, “I'll be that.” 

“And the wife that dad believes in.”’ 

“Tl be that too.” 

‘“‘And be darned glad you are,’’ said Nancy 
fervently. “After all—now you’ve put your 
hand to the plow ——” She laughed. “I'll go 
call up my plow,” she said briskly. ““There’s 
just a possibility the lost soul may feel he 
ought to dine out. In fact, I suggested it.’’ She 
stopped, a slightly surprised look on her face 
as at the memory of past events. “I'll get right 
on with it. No, not here. Not with Della. Why 
do you keep that telephone in the hall?” 

“Your father xf) 

Nancy laughed out. “‘So he wants it in the 
hall. So he has it in the hall. So what does it 
matter? Who cares where a telephone is? The 
important thing,’’ she said, her face serious 
again, her eyes shining with evangelistic fer- 
vor, “the important thing is that you have 
your home and your man to come home to 
you. That’s the most important thing in life.” 
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And I hope she remembers it, thos} | 
Dennison, watching the lithe young 
hurrying to the parked car in the driy 

She was glad that the car had 
corner and was heading toward the} 
home before the other car turned in, D 
unexpectedly early. No, he’d said he 
take the afternoon off if things broke} 
the office, but she hadn’t really expectd 

She wouldn’t tell him, she though] 
burden him? But, no, he’d underst; 
ready the words were forming in her, 
you might as well know—for someday\ 
will tell you, in confidence. She'll want| 
know how she saved me from Reno. | 
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ind I’m worried sick Ill never catch 
heduling and organizing my house- 
s with care, I try my darnedest to 
Dick’s interference and pestering. 
ally in the middle of the night I creep 
and scrub the bathroom floor so he 
othing to complain of next morning. 
rs ago I did a whole summer’s pre- 
nd freezing between three a.m. and 
ick’s face was certainly a study the 
moon he carried in a bushel of 
made a crack about ‘slowpoke wives,’ 
pened the door of our chock-full 


ite his hammering at my smallest 
ick has plenty of his own,” Trudy 
marriage counselor. “‘It’s as hard for 
ish a job as it is for me. Moreover, he 
ork, which I don’t. Last year, during 
iest season, he took off on a hunting 
excuse was that he intended to cut 
t bills. He brought back an elk, all 
t by my calculation the meat we ate, 
1g the hamburger, cost better than two 
a pound. Dick still thinks he fetched 
fine bargain for the children and me. 
< kids himself all the time. He now 
play the role of a big-shot rancher. He 
he would have sold off our holdings 
our first bad season if I hadn’t talked 
t of it. He also forgets the size of our 
mortgage; it is still touch and go 
“we can hang on to our place, although 
fuses to believe it. 
< tells everybody he handles all the 
yookkeeping. The fact is I keep the 
keep the tax records straight, pay the 
therwise our credit rating, which is 
ould be in the cellar. Dick’s lack of 
lerstanding is fantastic. He honestly 
he takes an ice-cold shower every 
x. The truth is he basks in a nice warm 
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tub. There is no reason he shouldn’t. But why 
on earth does he need to deceive himself? Dick 
will always believe he laid the linoleum in our 
kitchen, whereas he botched the job so badly 
we had to call in a professional to do the whole 
thing over. My mistakes are reviewed both in 
private and in public, but his mistakes are 
buried. 

“Even when I first met Dick,’ Trudy went 
on, “I noticed he was inclined to shift the 
blame for his small failures, his errors in judg- 
ment, to somebody else; often the blame 
landed on my shoulders. When he chose a res- 
taurant and the food turned out to be expen- 
sive or badly cooked, he would complain to 
our friends I’d picked a poor spot to eat. If the 
waiter seated us at an undesirable table, that 
was my fault too. Since Dick was ten years 
older, I remember being rather surprised by 
his attitude. However, I didn’t particularly ob- 
ject to serving as his alibi. Not in those days.” 

She hesitated. 

““Maybe I should explain Dick was my 
only serious admirer. Indeed, to be strictly 
truthful, no other man ever asked me for a 
date. I wasn’t popular or attractive as a girl. 
I was nearly six feet tall and heavier than I 
am now. By the time I reached twenty-two, I 
could hardly sleep nights for fear my mother 
might be correct in her tireless predictions I 
would never marry. When Dick came along 
and liked me, I was overjoyed. Most people 
said Dick’s twin brother Ellis—twins run in 
my husband’s family—was handsomer, more 
charming, had the brains. I didn’t see it that 
way. To me, Dick was marvelous. It didn’t 
matter his job was poorly paid, his savings 
small. He’d had a sickly, unhappy boyhood 
and I hoped to make up to him for some of 
the fun he’d missed. Dick was anxious to work 
outdoors, was interested in ranch life. I had 
always dreamed of bringing up my children in 
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M~d) THIS IS AN UNFAIR 


By MUNRO LEAF 


IF you have ever met an Unfair you know 
what unpleasant people Unfairs are to live 
with. This Unfair that the Watchbird is 
watching did something that it should not 
have done, so it can’t go outside to play 
and it is very cross. Instead of thinking 
about its own mistakes, this Unfair is kick- 
ing the poor cat that doesn’t have a thing to 
do with the whole business. Unfairs try to 
blame everybody and everything except 
themselves, and until they learn to control 
YES their bad tempers, nobody enjoys being 
with them. 


WERE YOU AN UNFAIR THIS MONTH? 
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the country. Our fondness for the outdoors 
seemed like an important bond. So we were 
married. 

“Our troubles began almost before the 
honeymoon was over. I had a thousand dol- 
lars in the bank and Dick had five hundred, 
and we planned to pool our savings for the 
down payment on a ranch. Instead he bought 
an automobile so we could tour the country 
on a wedding trip. Six months later, penniless, 
we came back to our old jobs. At our welcome- 
home party—our first ‘home’ was a hall bed- 
room in a boardinghouse—I heard Dick 
glibly explaining to my mother how I had 
teased him into wasting our savings on a car. 
That was nearly eleven years ago. Dick hasn’t 
yet admitted buying that automobile was his 
idea. I doubt he ever will. 

“Our fight last Saturday was a duplicate of 
all our other fights—or almost. Dick insisted 
I drive to the station and pick up supplies he 
should have gone for himself, and knocked my 
weekend cleaning haywire. I left Pauline in 
charge of the twins and sulking—she’d 
planned to attend a school picnic—and drove 
thirty miles through terrible traffic. Dick had 
given me the wrong manifest. When I tele- 
phoned back to the ranch, he denied it until 
eventually I cornered him and got the neces- 
sary information. The proper order was then 
located and loaded aboard our truck. 

“At six P.M., limp as a dishrag, I walked into 
our messy, torn-up house. The vacuum cleaner 
was parked in the living room, the waxer was 
in the hall, the silver was lined up in the dining 
room, and so on and so forth. In a rush I 
tidied the place, but rushing wasn’t helpful to 
my nervous system, nor did it polish the silver, 
wax the halls or remove a week’s ground-in 
dirt from our wall-to-wall carpeting. 

““Naturally supper was late. The twins were 
whiny with hunger and so was Pauline, al- 
though at her age she should have learned 
girls should try to be patient. I requested 
her to quit whining and fill the water glasses. 
Whereupon Dick offered to pour the water at 
the table, and invited Pauline to come and 
talk with him. You should have seen the 
pleased, triumphant little look she tossed in 
my direction as she marched out of the 
kitchen. 

“With no assistance from anybody, I got 
the food dished up. The meal was exactly as 
planned that morning. Fried chicken, mashed 
potatoes, buttermilk biscuits. We sat down. 
Dick was responsible for the confusion, the 
boys’ noisy ill temper, the late hour. There 
was no apology from him, no kindness, no 
understanding. He looked at his watch. Then, 
with a look at me, he remarked that his 
mother and my mother might be old-fashioned 
women, but at least they had always managed 
to feed their families on time. 


M. mother served meals on the dot and 
kept a spotless house,” Trudy said bitterly, 
**by working me like a slave. In theory, my 
three brothers handled the ‘outside chores,’ 
but since we lived in a city apartment, outside 
chores were nonexistent. Dick knows how I 
feel about my mother’s unfairness, her par- 
tiality. His words were purposely chosen to 
stab and hurt. Oh, but I longed to hurt him 
back! I wanted to point out he hadn’t been the 
favorite in his family either. But I couldn’t 
speak. My throat closed, and I seemed to be 
choking. 

‘Suddenly, as has so often happened, I just 
went to pieces. I jumped up from the table. I 
ran out of the house and across the yard to 
the garage. Suspecting my intention, Dick 
took after me. I beat him to the garage. | 
jumped in the sedan, but by then he was right 
beside me. He snatched the keys from the igni- 
tion. We own a second car, a beat-up con- 
vertible, as well as the pickup truck. I got 
away in the convertible. I reached the main 
highway before he came racing after me in the 
sedan. By then I had pulled off the road. I 
watched and waited until he roared by. I then 
drove on. I drove all night—and all night long 
| thought and thought about my marriage. 

‘“‘Early in the morning I went back to the 
ranch. I fed the youngsters and got them 
dressed and off to Sunday school. I felt 
shamed, bewildered, physically sick. But then, 
suddenly, my mind seemed to clear. I realized 
that if Dick’s nagging could wreck my self- 
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J) the point I forgot my own children 
‘ff without them, something drastic 
done. For their sakes, changes had 
le. 

’s opinion, he and I can be advised 
ake a success of our marriage. In my 
psychological advice isn’t the thing 
hat is needed is for Dick to quit the 
criticizing and interfering that are 
ye crazy. I doubt he can change that 
¢ claims he loves me and loves our 
urs. Iam sure he loves Pauline. Maybe 
+i of the twins and me. In some ways, 
still love Dick. But I have a duty to 
a peaceful, pleasant home for my 
idren. A good home. So long as Dick 
e together, scraping each other’s 
w with insults and abuse, it is plain 
yt create a harmonious home. Conse- 
want a divorce.”’ 


Is his side: 


Wife doesn’t want a divorce, whatever 
you,” Dick said to the counselor bel- 
y. Forty-four years old, he had a mus- 
dy, a tanned face, thinning salt-and- 
hair. He had a nervous, persistent 
Trudy is hot-tempered and as no- 
s the spring winds. In the five years 
- twin sons were born, she has threat- 
orce with every change of the moon. 
Lare still living together. If I’m satis- 
at up with her wild ways, certainly she 
e satisfied. 

he moment Trudy’s main trouble is 
ling mad because I asked her to haul a 
d of supplies to the ranch. Every other 
in the state counts on that kind of 
n his wife. But Trudy thought I should 
afternoon running to the station. 
e last Saturday was worth nothing, 
I was needed at the ranch to superin- 
smporary crew of high-cost workmen 
g high-cost power machinery I rent 
Ay. 

acteristically, Trudy rated her house- 
ead of the ranch work that supports 
her mother before her, Trudy sets 
we by vacuum cleaners, waxers, dust 
d the like. Not that she uses her equip- 
lf as much as she imagines. She just 
ut. When the last trump sounds, my 
ir vacuum cleaner, surrounded by at- 
ts, will be lying smack in the middle 
all-to-wall carpeting. 

ranch house all that carpeting, clean 
looks foolish and out of place,’ Dick 
udy was determined, for reasons that 
, to impress my mother-in-law. Trudy 
r mother, but invites her to dinner 
l every Sunday in addition to spiting 
y selecting the type of carpets and fur- 
her mother admires. By preference, 
ould have picked rag rugs. When I 
as much, she hit the roof. All I have 





to do to make my wife explode is mention her 
mother. A funny thing is the two of them are 
quite a bit alike in appearance and manner, 
except my mother-in-law is considerably more 
efficient and on the ball inside a house, while 
Trudy has quite a good business head. At 
times, that is,” Dick amended hastily, as 
though regretting the admission. “Like most 
women, my wife is ultraconservative, frets un- 
necessarily about meeting taxes and interest 
Payments and is suspicious of any business 
venture that may involve a slight risk. Trudy 
can’t see the forest for the trees. When I 
bought the ranch nine years ago she wanted to 
delay until I accumulated a larger down pay- 
ment, but delay would have meant another 
buyer might have snapped up the property. 

“Fortunately Trudy is usually willing to 
accept my judgment on all important matters. 
But she blows up over trifles and behaves like 
a child. There have been times in the past 
when I was merely telling her how I liked my 
shirts ironed and she stuffed her fingers in her 
ears. Once, believe it or not, she threw my 
clean laundry in the muddy yard, packed up 
the youngsters and ran out on me. 

“If only Trudy would act the way she used 
to act before we married,”’ Dick said wistfully, 
“everything would be all right. I can’t see why 
she won’t. In our courting days, it was thor- 
oughly understood between us I was to be the 
head of the household. In most families the 
breadwinner—the man—is deferred to and 
respected by his wife. My mother took no sass 
from any of us kids, including Ellis, but she 
didn’t dare cross my dad in his slightest wish. 
Trudy flies off the handle every time I make a 
simple request of her. She also tries to interfere 
with my management of the ranch, something 
I never dreamed she would do. 

“Trudy fooled me completely. I didn’t rush 
into marriage blindfolded. At the age of thirty- 
two I pretty much knew what I wanted in a 
wife. I wanted Trudy very badly. Trudy prob- 
ably told you, as she has a habit of telling peo- 
ple, that she was unattractive, ugly. She dis- 
likes her height. Personally, I thought she was 
beautiful. I still think so. My mother is a tiny, 
doll-sized woman; it’s curious, but I never ad- 
mired a girl whose eyes weren’t level when they 
looked in mine. It was the first thing I used to 
look at in a girl—her eyes. With every girl ex- 
cept Trudy—my wife was the only real girl I 
ever had—I confined myself to looking and 
admiring from a distance. And soon my ad- 
miration waned. For behind the gay, smiling 
eyes of most girls I could see greed and selfish- 
ness; a silly, empty mind. 

“From boyhood on, except in Trudy’s com- 
pany, I have been a lonesome kind of guy. You 
may consider that a queer way for a twin to 
feel. In childhood I was ailing,’ Dick ex- 
plained to the counselor, “‘while my brother 
Ellis was all vitality and health. For years it 
was as though I had no brother, no twin. By 
the time I was fourteen I’d-been kept in bed so 
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“Simply gorgeous.” 


much I was two years behind in school. Ellis 
was a year advanced. My mother tried to 
teach me, but her temper was short and she 
had a pack of other young ones to look after. 
You can hardly blame her or my dad, either, 
for being impatient, it took me so long to im- 
prove in health. Through sickness I missed 
out on a lot. I missed out on athletics all the 
years Ellis was a football and baseball star. I 
missed out belonging to a gang, being an Eagle 
Scout. In fact, I was hard put not to wind up a 
sissy, What with my mother and my dad, too, 
constantly pecking at me to help out with the 
kitchen work and the baby tending. When 
finally I entered high school as a regular stu- 
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dent, Ellis had already won a college scholar- 
ship. He majored in food chemistry and later 
married the daughter of the owner of a string 
of flour mills. To catch up with Ellis, as my 
parents still say, I will certainly have to hump 
myself. 

“Nearly everybody overlooks the fact Ellis 
had all the luck, but that I’m just as smart as 
he is. Trudy used to tell me I was smarter,” 
Dick informed the counselor with his un- 
amused, nervous laugh. “In the old days all 
her speeches to me were heartening, kind. 
Oh, but Trudy used to be very different! Be- 
fore we were married, anything I wanted she 
wanted. If we had a movie date and I had a 
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ANN cute as a bunny, in E-Z’s 2-piece heavyweight pullover, with gripper waist, Ez-on neck, 
GRIP-EZ soles. New Bunny Tale print with pastels. Sizes 6 mos. to 4, $2.25. 

TOM needs ‘growing room’! And £z-Gro 2-piece heavyweight pullover has it, with 2 rows of waist 
grippers, ankle elastic. Plus non-skid Grip-Ez soles. Sizes 6 mos. to 4, $2.25. 
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headache, she suggested we separate early 


and take in the show some other night. If 


we planned a quiet evening of talk and I 
got restless, she suggested we go bowling 
or dancing, or just go window-shopping. 
She wasn’t grabby like most girls. She 
was anxious for me to save and get ahead 
and show I was as good a man as Ellis. 

“Naturally I tried to please her too. 
Trudy declared to our families and 
friends she wanted no wedding trip, but 
I knew better. Every woman wants a 
honeymoon to look back on and remem- 
ber. Isn’t that the truth? I bought a car 
for Trudy so we could have a first-class 
wedding trip, despite the fact it meant a 
two-year wait before I could scratch to- 
gether a down payment for the ranch. My 
sacrifice was not ‘appreciated. Trudy still 
insists I bought that car for myself. Simi- 
larly, she refuses to admit we now own a 
sedan and a convertible because I’ve al- 
ways wanted her to have her own car. 

“Trudy doesn’t seem to understand 
that everything I do is done for her and 
our youngsters. You ought to hear the 
way she carries on about the expense of 
my hunting trips, although I hunt chiefly 
for my family’s benefit, financial and 
otherwise. The contacts I make camping 
out with other ranchers help me keep in 
touch with the latest developments in my 
line of work. Last season I filled our 
locker with game. Most women would be 
boasting to their friends about it. Not my 
wife. I had my elk hide tanned and made 
into a sports coat for her. The coat hangs 
in her closet, unworn. Her thank you was 
to remark a mink coat would have cost 
no more. I don’t object to the money 
Trudy has squandered on motels, hotels, 
expensive restaurants the times she pulled 
her disappearing acts. I do object to the 
bad example her behavior sets the 
youngsters. 

“Trudy considers herself a good 
mother and me a poor father. Yet she 
spoils our sons outrageously. She favors 
them over Pauline and puts them miles 
ahead of me. After the twins arrived, 
Trudy and I virtually gave up our sex 
life. It was her choice, though she didn’t 
exactly announce her decision in words. 
I never pressed the matter or discussed it 
with her, since I refuse to push my affec- 
tions on anybody. However, I know how 
Trudy feels. Whenever I happen to be in 
a loving mood, I can be very sure that 
will be the very time Trudy will throw 
another scene. 

“One thing I am determined on. My 
sons are going to be real boys and not 
little pantywaists, hanging to their 
mother’s apron strings. And our daugh- 
ter is going to have a chance. If I didn’t 
stand up for Pauline occasionally, she 
would have a thin time of it. Unless she 
is in a temper, Trudy is usually kind- 
hearted except with our little girl. She 
almost seems to take pleasure in dis- 
appointing Pauline. If Pauline is invited 
to a party or picnic, her mother promptly 
decides she needs Pauline’s help with the 
housework or that Pauline is needed to 
tend the twins. I would hate to have 
Pauline end up hating both her mother 
and her brothers. 


Orr daughter is a smart child, but her 
school marks don’t show it. Trudy lays 
the blame at my door. She doesn’t see 
Pauline is of an age to be affected by the 
strife and friction and quarreling in our 
home. Nor does Trudy see our two boys 
she claims she loves so much will soon 
reach the ‘noticing’ age. Then they, too, 
will be influenced by their mother’s lack 
of discipline and control, by the way she 
blows up on hearing a few well-meant 
words of advice from her husband. 

“Trudy talk-talks how she wants a 
good home for our children. There is 
nothing wrong about the house they live 
in now. Pauline has her own room; our 
boys have a room and bath. I’ve reserved 
a space beside the garage to build a teen- 


| age rumpus room when that type room is 


called for. If Trudy and I are divorced, 





what sort of living accommodations does she ex- 
pect to manage for herself and our children? 
Right now our three youngsters have a better and 
more comfortable home than either she or I ever 
had. I wonder if she ever thinks of that?” 


The marriage counselor says: 


“It wasn’t a simple matter to help Trudy and 
Dick iron out their domestic problems. For- 
tunately, the two hadn’t lost their love, despite 
the battering they’d given it, and realized they 
needed certain qualities in each other. Although 
nobody could describe them as ideal parents, 
they shared a sense of responsibility for their 
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children. Back in their own affectid! 
childhoods, both Trudy and Dick ha 
serious personality damage. 


knowledge was in equally short supp 
was as ignorant of the underlying cau: 
ing her behavior and as fooled about f 
person she was as was Dick, who p 
himself a man of unusual strength andj 
ence. In my opinion, Dick subconscio 
he was neither very strong nor ye 
(Many men who postpone marriage 
the company of women—until the age 
two Dick ‘admired girls from a dj 
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einer doubts of their strength and 
ity.) Dick’s uneasiness on this score, 
yrom his boyhood when, pathetically, 
yi repeatedly forced to compare his 
id defeats with the triumphs of his 
Ixplained in part his bluster, brag 
lying. In part, too, Trudy’s conduct 
ied his conduct. Her tactlessness—she 
xpert as Dick at tossing maddening 
1 remarks into a quarrel—practically 
him to retaliate by bullying her. By 
iting and ordering around a wife who 
) him insufficient respect, I believe Dick 
onsciously endeavoring to establish 
ve his manhood. 






unbelievable! 


It sounds 


DOUBLES give double the wear of nylons 
of comparable sheerness,” but that’s what 
thousands of fashionable women reported. 

A new technique gives controlled st retch- 
ability. You can bend, stretch, climb, with- 


out fear that your nylons will “pop! VAN 


ne 


“Both Trudy and Dick meddled much too 
much in each other’s individual concerns. In- 
deed, the first skirmish in the Saturday battle 
occurred when Trudy questioned Dick’s 
competence to superintend the ranch work- 
men and tried to torward her ideas. Hit in his 
shaky self-esteem, Dick countered with a de- 
mand which upset the weekend cleaning sched- 
ule. He was, of course, aware that Trudy found 
interruptions to her housework irritating in 
the extreme. 

“Neither of the two realized Trudy’s in- 
flexibility—the truly good housekeeper is or- 
dinarily casual and easy—was a legacy from 
her girlhood. In the hope of gaining affection- 


NICE 


DEIN Gi eeercuers 


wee 


ate approval, Trudy had valiantly and unsuc- 
cessfully attempted to satisfy a faultfinding, 
difficult mother. In the process Trudy schooled 
herself to plan her actions—her life, in fact— 
around a determination to win praise if pos- 
sible, and at any cost to avoid criticism. Trudy 
became a perfectionist like her mother before 
her. 

“However well she acquitted a task, Trudy 
secretly believed she could have done a little 
better. If the silver was polished, the carpets 
vacuumed, the halls waxed, why, she won- 
dered anxiously, hadn’t she washed the win- 
dows? She constantly subjected herself to 
wounding self-criticism while at the same time 






just been doubled 
nks to Van Raalte! 


“VAN RAALTE RAALTE DOUBLES give and take ... FIT as 
no stockings ever have before! And they 


feel soft as silk, have a flattering dullness 
that’s permanent. With Van Raalte’s own 
Flex-Fit seams that won't twist. 

In your very own proportions at fine 


stores everywhere. 
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the criticisms of anybody else (her husband 
Dick, in particular) became well-nigh intoler- 
able. Since she habitually pushed herself to 
and beyond her nervous limits, Dick’s func- 
tion (to her way of feeling) was to offer praise 
or keep quiet. An almost inevitable con- 
comitant of Trudy’s pushing and worrying so 
hard was that her efficiency took a nose dive. 
In order to clean her house from top to bot- 
tom in a single afternoon, she dragged out the 
vacuum cleaner, the waxer, the carpet sweeper, 
all her equipment, strung the tools helter- 
skelter and threw everything in turmoil. Thus 
she earned and merited what she was strug- 
gling desperately to avoid—criticism. 

“Several interviews convinced me it was 
unlikely Dick would be able to make person- 
ality changes except in response to drastic 
changes on Trudy’s side. He was ten years 
more ‘sot’ in his ways. It was just too painful 
for Dick to think objectively and face the fact 
he was a ‘leaner’ by nature, emotionally de- 
pendent on the support of a decisive, ambi- 
tious wife. 


ico on the other hand, was willing to 
discuss herself and her faults impersonally 
and think through the history of her associa- 
tion with Dick. Eventually she saw that her 
unflagging efforts through the years to prove 
Dick mistaken in anything had not only been 
unavailing but had stirred up unpleasantness. 
Dick was an everybody-was-out-of-step-but-me 
kind of person; almost literally, in a family 
dispute he had to be right. Also, he felt a deep 
need to be applauded as a ledder while si- 
multaneously he hung back and waited for 
somebody (Trudy) to lead him. 

“During their courtship, Trudy, in her 
eagerness to marry, instinctively and without 
undue difficulty adapted herself to Dick’s 
ways. But then she balked. Why? Well, for 
one thing, as she belatedly perceived, she sur- 
rendered to her inner drive toward perfection- 
ism. Subconsciously she then regarded Dick 
as a substitute for her mother and hence as an 
antagonist, and in her marriage she continued 
to wage the debilitating warfare of her child- 
hood. 

“When Trudy grasped this truth she 
learned how to: look at Dick with mature eyes 
as a person in his own right, her husband de- 
serving of consideration. Deliberately she 
curbed her runaway tongue as much as pos- 
sible, tried to abandon the useless business of 
pointing out to Dick his weaknesses and mis- 
takes. On occasion, when she felt an explosion 
was imminent, she found emotional release by 
writing out her grievances and promptly de- 
stroying the written pages. 

“Trudy demoted her mother to the proper 
place in her life, stopped extending needless 
Sunday-dinner invitations, stopped rubbing 
salt in her psychic wounds by imitating her 
mother’s tastes and preferences. Trudy 
stopped—and here was a very important 
change—subconsciously copying her mother’s 
example in her treatment of her daughter. 
Trudy had believed she was doing her best by 
Pauline, but when the question was put, ‘Do 
you love your child enough?’ she abruptly 
realized she did not. Once Trudy recognized 
her similarity as a mother to her mother she 
readily discovered how to get along with Pau- 
line. She put love into her disciplinary efforts, 
ceased commanding Pauline to tend her broth- 
ers with the secret objective of spoiling a party 
or picnic for her daughter. Pauline soon be- 
came less sulky and rebellious and in time 
came to enjoy ‘helping mother.’ 

“When Trudy reflected, she realized that her 
sexual rejection of Dick following the birth of 
her sons had introduced into their relationship 
an atmosphere of coldness and indifference that 
fostered strife. Like most wives, Trudy was 
well able to sense Dick’s tender, affectionate 
moods even though he was unwilling to speak 
of them and risk a rebuff. Many of their trou- 
bles disappeared when she responded to the 
tender moods she sensed by offering her hus- 
band warmth and affection. 

“When I first met Trudy and Dick they 
were unhappy, undisciplined people, long ac- 
customed to following a pattern of life harm- 
ful to themselves and destructive to their 
youngsters. In order to assure her children a 
comfortable, harmonious home, Trudy broke 
this pattern and made habit changes all along 
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to paying more 


$1295 tp $1 495 


at fine stores everywhere, or write Lown Shoes, Inc., Auburn, Maine 





the line. She forced herself to relax in her 
housekeeping and learned to take interrup- 
tions in her stride. She stopped interfering 
with Dick’s management of the ranch, and asa 
result his interference with her household man- 
agement diminished. As she became less crit- 
ical his criticalness also dwindled. When 
Trudy encouraged Dick’s hunting trips, he 
conceded her the right in periods of stress and 
tension—the couple’s temperamental differ- 
ences didn’t vanish overnight—to drive off on 
an occasional short holiday. They dropped the 
juvenile melodrama of fighting over car keys 
and did their best to present a serene, united 
front to their children. 


1 COOK ONCE A WEEK 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 119 


CHICKEN CURRY 

Wash two 5-pound roasting chickens. Sim- 
mer in 2 quarts water. Add salt, celery leaves, 
1 onion, peeled and cut up, and parsley to 
make a good stock. Cover and simmer until 
the chicken is tender. Lift out the chicken 
and cool. Strain the stock and save for the 
sauce. When the chicken is cool enough to 
handle, remove the skin and take the chicken 
off the bones in as nice large pieces as pos- 
sible. Put bones and skin back in the strained 
chicken stock. Add 2 cups more water and 
simmer slowly another 45 minutes. Strain 
again, cool, remove fat and save the rich 
stock. 

When ready to make the curry, peel and 
chop 8 onions. Peel, core and chop 2 tart 
apples. Melt 74 cup butter or margarine in a 
large skillet. Sauté the apples and onions, 
stirring often. Push to one side of the pan 
and smooth 4 cup flour 
into the fat, cooking and 
stirring slowly until flour 
and fat turn a light tan. 
Remove from the heat and 
add 2 quarts chicken stock. 
If thereis not enough stock, 
fill out with clear canned 
chicken broth. Stir over low 
heat until the sauce is 
smooth and thick. If it is 
too thick, thin with a little broth. Now add 2 
cups seedless raisins, the juice of 1 lemon, 
and 2 strips lemon peel 14” wide by 114” 
long. Simmer 5 minutes. Season with 4 tea- 
spoons salt. 

When the sauce is well seasoned, remove 
lemon peel and add the chicken. Cool. Pack 
into freezing containers. Freeze. This recipe 
makes 4 quarts—12 servings. 


When I was a 
that anybody 
President: I’m 


When ready to serve, defrost curry, place it 
ina skillet, and for each quart add I tablespoon 
curry powder blended with 14 cup light cream. 
I suggested freezing the chicken without curry 
powder in case there are young children in the 
family. Otherwise add it when you make the 
recipe, for better flavor. Simmer until heated 
through. Serve with rice and condiments: 
chutney, toasted chopped almonds, peanuts 
and grated fresh coconut. 


Few of you have more than one big soup 
kettle. I know I don’t. So as soon as the 
chicken is cooked I use the same pot for the 
chowder. 


FISH CHOWDER 


Steam 4 small whole fish (weighing about 
1/4 pounds each, or an equal weight of some 
larger fish such as cod or haddock or a com- 
bination of the two) with 4 teaspoons salt 
and | quart water on a rack in a covered pan 
about 20 minutes. Save the stock. (You may 
substitute 5 pounds of any fresh or frozen 
fish fillets for the whole fish.) Skin, bone and 
flake the fish into large pieces. Dice 10 strips 
bacon or 14 pound salt pork; fry until crisp. 
Remove bacon or pork and sauté 114 cups 
chopped onion in the drippings until golden. 
Mix 2 cups fish stock, 4 tablespoons melted 
butter or margarine, 2 medium-to-large 
cooked potatoes, diced, 44 teaspoon thyme, 
3 teaspoons salt and 14 teaspoon pepper, the 
bacon or pork, onions and flaked fish. Cool. 
Pack into freezing containers. Freeze. Makes 
3 pints. 


believe it. —cLARENCE DARROW 
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“Nearly nine years have elapsed . f 
Trudy and Dick came to my office fd) 
sistance. Not long ago I called on the f) |} 
again. Work and patience have paid diyid)| 
Recently Trudy and Dick were offered 4) 
thousand dollars for their ranch, which|’ 
now own free and clear. They did not s¢ 
gether with their twin sons—Pauline js 
away at college—they enjoy their home 
their lives. Trudy and Dick are no |¢ 
enemies; they are friendly partners ina 
cessful marriage.” 
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Editors’ Note: This case history was compj 


condensed from actual records by 
DOROTHY CAMERON DISNEY 


When ready to serve, defrost and empty 
large saucepan. For each pint add 11% cups 
and *4 cup heavy cream. Each pint conta 
serves 4. 





This more elegant relative of a beef¢ 
freezes like a charm. Wonderful for comp 
dinner. 


BEEF BOURGUIGNONNE 


Cut 12 slices bacon into small pieces 
sauté in a Dutch oven. Remove the baeo 
sauté 8 pounds lean sirloin cut inte 
strips, 14/’x4’’, in the bacon fat. Sti 
quently until the beef is evenly broy 
Here again you may have to brown « 
tion at a time unless you have a large 
sil, Add 4 cloves garlic, crushed, ai 
pounds mushrooms, sliced. Season W 
bay leaves, crushed, 4 tablespoons he 
parsley, 2 teaspoons s 
teaspoons thyme and: 
teaspoon pepper. Add 
bacon. 4 
Make a roux with 1¢ 
butter or margarine an 
cup flour. Cook over 
stirring constantly, 
ity flour turns light tan, 
) & & five 1014-ounce cans 
densed consommé, 0 

part consommé and part Burgundy wi 
you like the flavor. Stir and cook untilslig 
thickened. Add to beef and mushrooms. I 
here on I do the cooking in a covered roa 
as it’s the only big covered utensil I hay 
this purpose, but the beef and sauce coul 
divided and cooked in 2 pots. Cover 
simmer until the beef is tender, about 
hours. Add more salt if needed. Cool. F 
into freezing containers. Freeze. Makes ak 
4 quarts—16 servings. 


boy | was told 
could become 
beginning to 


When ready to serve, defrost, place i 
casserole and bake for 20 to 30 minutes or1 
heated throughout in a moderately slow @ 
SD Demi 


Baked beans we must have for our ba 
yard picnic suppers. I rotate between ¢ 
fashioned baked beans and red beans ¥ 
apples and sausage, so there’s always 
kind or another on hand. 


RED BEANS 
WITH SAUSAGE AND APPLES ~— 


Soak 2 pounds dried kidney or red beansi 
cold water overnight. Drain. Cover with fres 
water and cook slowly until the skins break 
Drain beans. Combine in a saucepan | pount 
ground pork sausage, 4 cups peeled, cores 
and sliced apples, 2 cups thinly sliced onions 
3 cups tomato juice and 14 cup brown sugar 
Season with 2 tablespoons salt, 2 teaspoon 
chili powder, 1 teaspoon pepper and 4 clove 
garlic, crushed. Bring mixture quickly to ¢ 
boil. Mix with drained beans. Simmer abou 
2 hours or until beans are tender but no 
mushy. Cool and place in freezer containers 
Freeze. Makes 4 quarts—16 servings. 





To serve, defrost and heat in a saucepan ove 
low heat or in a casserole in the oven. 


During the summer fruits are so plentiful 
don’t bother with much else for dessert, othe 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 132 
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Here’s How Bayer Aspirin Helps Millions 


reece 





THE DAY RIGHT—No one wants to go out to face the world when he gets 
i dull, headachy feeling. The thing to do on a bad morning like this is to take 
r Aspirin tablets right away. Your headache should be gone—and you should 
: way to having a good day — even before you sit down for breakfast. 





FTERNOON FATIGUE—Many women who find that housework leaves them 
table and headachy, are helped this easy way. Take two Bayer Aspirin tablets 
> your headache... sit down for a few minutes... put your feet up... and 
; amazing how soon you're feeling better—ready to enjoy your evening. 


FEEL BETTER FAST! 





t 


MAKE YOUR WORK EASIER— Whether you work at home or away, it’s a lot harder 
when you're troubled by pain, such as aching muscles, neuralgia or neuritic pain. 
That’s why so many people keep Bayer Aspirin handy. Two Bayer Aspirin tablets bring 
relief almost before you know it... help you work better and enjoy it more. 


oa isa RI ES ae S - ee 


SLEEP NATURALLY— When you can’t sleep, the reason may be a low level physical 
distress—one so minor you can’t put your finger on it. In this case, Bayer Aspirin will 
relieve it quickly and help you sleep naturally. Bayer Aspirin also does the trick when 
you're kept awake by pains such as backache, headache or aching muscles. 


You can take Bayer Aspirin any time... 


because no one has ever discovered a safer, faster, and 
more effective pain relieving agent. It is used by millions more 
people than any other pain reliever—without stomach upset! 


Feel Better Fast-Get BAYER ASPIRIN 
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How proud you'll be to star as 
hostess in a room where even 
the floor is set for beautiful 
entertaining. MATICO Confetti is 
a wonderful choice because it’s 
so good looking, so easy tc keep 
clean, a clever choice because it 
looks expensive, but isn't. 
ve Yrs 


_ “<a Ware beta omar bo 


Get Confetti patterns in low-cost 
MATICO Asphalt Tile, or in 
MATICO Aristoflex, the miracle 
vinyl-plastic tile that shrugs off 
grease, acid and alkali. See 
Confetti at the MATICO dealer 
listed in your classified book. 


P.S. Those lively Confetti 
color dots will last for 
by the long life of the tile. 
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MACS “THLE: 


YOU'LL BE 
‘PROUD: OF ; 


Pre O84 tiFuND op 
P CrGantameca by 
a Good Housekeeping 
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than ice cream (I buy it by the gallon), but on 
a noncooking day the cook makes homemade 
sherbet and several meringue-type desserts to 
hold fruit or ice cream. Since egg whites are 
used in these, I get a dividend of gold cake 
and soft custard—wonderful on sliced peaches 
or berries. 

Everyone has a recipe for meringue shells. 


LADIES' HOME 









after each addition, as for any 
Flavor with 2 tablespoons almond)\|’ 
(Sounds like a lot, but 2 tables 
right.) Fold in cracker crumbs, nut-4 
ing-powder mixture. Spread in 2 gre 
floured 9” layer-cake pans which } 
removable slip bottoms. Haye the 
slightly rounded in the center, Bd 


missed. 


CHERRY JUBILEE PIE 


Add 4 teaspoon cream of tartar and a dash 
of salt to 2 unbeaten egg whites. Beat until 


they form soft, peaks. 
Add 1% cup sugar, 2 
tablespoons at a time, 
beating well after each 
addition until sugar 
is blended. Then con- 
tinue beating until 
mixture will stand in 
very stiff peaks. Fold 
in 14 teaspoon vanilla 
and | cup shredded 
coconut, chopped. 
Spread mixture on 
bottom and sides of 
9” piepan which has 
been well greased and 
floured. This last is 
important. Bake in a 
moderately slowoven, 
325° F., about 30 min- 
utes, or until shell 
feels dry and _ firm. 
Cool. Wrap in foil and 
freeze. 

Cherry Jubilee 
Sauce: Drain one 1- 
pound-14-ounce can 
pitted black sweet 


Shakespeare was the son of a bank- 
rupt butcher and a woman who could 
not write her name. Beethoven was 
the son of a consumptive mother 
and a father who was a confirmed 
drunkard. Schubert was the son of a 
peasant father and a mother in do- 
mestic service. Michael Faraday was 
born over a stable, his father an in- 
valid blacksmith, his mother a com- 
mon drudge, and his education began 
by selling newspapers on London’s 
streets. Louis Pasteur, maker of mod- 
ern medicine, was the son of a tan- 
ner. Democracy is not simply a po- 
litical system; it is a moral movement 
and it springs from adventurous faith 
in human possibilities. With all its fu- 
tilities, blunders and tragic inepti- 
tudes, we must everlastingly believe 
in it, for unsuspected possibilities in 
common folk do appear when the 
doors of opportunities are opened 


wide. —HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK: 
Adventurous Religion (Harper & Brothers) 


moderately slow oven, 325° F., 40 }), 
It’s in almost all cookbooks, but these Remove from the pans. Cool ona ra¢ 
JOURNAL-inspired desserts you may have each layer separately and freeze, 
To serve, thaw the layers and put toge 
sweetened and flavored whipped cream 
nish with raspberries. Serves 6 to 8, ] 
serve wedges from a single layer spr\ 























whipped crea 
nished withra 
Serving the to 
way, you ca 
servings fro 
layers. 
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PINEAP 
CREAM SH 


Mix and he 
cups sugar, | 
ter and Ye 
drained from 
ounce cans 
pineapple unt} 
is thorough] 
solved (aboal t 
utes). Add 1] 
drained eru 
apple and 
on juice. G 
pour into ref 
trays and 
freeze. Using 
beater or elec 
er, beat 4 
until stiff; 









FOR FLOORS 


cherries. Mix together 

in saucepan | table- 

spoon cornstarch, 

dash of salt and 44 

cup sugar. Add 1 cup cherry juice and mix 
well. Cook and stir over medium heat until 
mixture comes to a boil, then simmer 3 min- 
utes. Remove from heat and add 1 table- 
spoon butter or margarine and 2 teaspoons 
lemon juice. Cool, then add cherries. 


For serving, thaw shell and sauce. Fill shell 
with strawberry ice cream. Cut into pie-shaped 
pieces. Serve with sauce. 


MERINGUE-NUT TORTE 


Roll fine enough saltines to make 11% cups. 
Roll really fine. Mix with 2 cups chopped 
pecan meats and 2 teaspoons baking powder. 
Beat 6 egg whites until stiff but not dry, add 
2 cups sugar, | tablespoon at a time, beating 





CUES TO FREEZING COOKED FOODS 


For freshness’ sake, undercook 
vegetables when adding to stews 
and casserole dishes so that when 
the dish is reheated it won’t have a 
warmed-over character. Cool cooked 
foods quickly in a pan of iced water 
or very cold water before freezing — 
helps keep the freshness and color. 
Freeze pastries on meat or chicken 
pies unbaked. 


Add cheese or crumb tops for 
casseroles when reheating rather 
than in the initial cooking stage. 


The disappearing casserole: Line 
casserole dishes first with alu- 
minum foil. Allow enough to fold 
over the top. Once frozen, the 
wrapped food can be lifted out of 
the casserole, freeing it for other 
dishes. Put back in casserole for 
reheating. 








Pile in one tray all the frozen 
foods you plan to use in one week. 


Turn partial 
mixture in 
and beat, 
beater as] 
whites. Add 2 cups heavy cream, W 
and fold in the beaten egg whites. Re 
the refrigerator tray and freeze. One : 
this freezing return to the bowl a 
Freeze. Makes 2 quarts or 12 seryin 


















When firm, freeze in pint or quart cor 


QUICK TORTONI 


Crumble 12 small two-day-old 
macaroons, making about 11% cups 
Put 2 quarts vanilla ice cream in 
Break up with a spoon. Let it soft 
Add macaroons, 14 cup diced cand 
ries and | cup toasted chopped almo 
quickly together. Pack in pint or q 
tainers and store in freezer. 


= 
> 
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Allow ample head space 
packing liquid or semiliquid food 


in containers. 


Omit hard-cooked eggs as a 
ingredient for a dish, as they tend 
to become tough and chewy when 
frozen. Stews freeze well. Freeze 
roast poultry unstuffed because of 
the danger of bacteria. 


Step down the usual amount of | 
garlic or onion in a recipe when) 
preparing it for the freezer, as the| 
flavor intensifies when frozen. This | 
is true of herbs also. 


If something is to be added to} 
a dish at serving time, make a| 
notation on the freezer package | 
so you won't have to look up the | 
recipe. 


Keep cooked foods in the freezer | 
only two or three months. 


Houston, Tex. ® Joliet, Ill. © Long Beach, Calif. © Newburgh, N.Y. 
Confetti * Aristoflex * Parquetry * Maticork * Asphalt Tile * Rubber Tile * Vinyl Tile © Cork Tile © Plastic Wall Tile 
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Get the extra savings, security 
and convenience of a quality 


Frigidaire Food Freezer 


New Frigidaire Imperial Upright Food Freezer. Enjoy 121% cu. ft. storage 
for 438 lbs. of frozen food. 3 refrigerated shelves. Big Basket Drawer. Choice 
of left or right opening doors at no extra cost plus Sherwood Green, Stratford 
Yellow or Snowy White exteriors in Dulux or Lifetime Porcelain Finish. 


See your Frigidaire Dealer and ask about the Upright and Chest-type Food 


Freezers Arthur Godfrey recommends on radio and TV. See how the Frigidaire 
way gives you a dividend in extra savings year after year. 


FRIGIDAIRE FOOD FREEZERS 


Built and backed by General Motors 





Don’t sign up for any freezer 
or food plan until you check 


with your Frigidaire Dealer 


Find out today exactly what it costs to put a Frigidaire 
Food Freezer in your home! Then find out how much 
you get for your money the Frigidaire way compared to 
any other freezer or food plan. 


Yee 
Compare the weekly payments your Frigidaire Dealer 
offers. You can own his finest freezer for about as little 
as $4.03 a week. You won’t find any comparable freezer 
easier to own regardless of the sales plan! 


Compare the total cost of Frigidaire against any other 
freezer or food plan in town. And remember, you don’t 
have to invest in a tremendous freezer-load of food to 
start enjoying the better meals and real food savings a 
Frigidaire Food Freezer gives you. 


Compare the year ’round savings when you buy your 
meat at special quantity prices, buy frozen food at special 
sales, freeze low-cost fresh food in season. 


Compare Frigidaire quality ! You'll want the depend- 
able performance you expect from your refrigerator... 
so get a Food Freezer made by the makers of America’s 
No. 1 refrigerator—FRIGIDAIRE! Shop less often. 
Buy at quantity prices ... at special sales . . . when 
food’s in season and prices are low. Don’t settle for less 
than the savings and security you get only with a 
Frigidaire Food Freezer. 


SEE FRIGIDAIRE’S NEW CHEST-TYPE FOOD FREEZERS, TOO! 


Newly designed to add many 
cubic feet of storage space inside 
the freezer without increasing 
cabinet size outside! New 12.5 
cu. ft. model holds 438 lbs. of 
frozen foods. 17.5 cu. ft. model 
stores 612-lb. load. 








By MARGARET DAVIDSON 


E realistic about what you can do.” That advice 
early in the game was the best advice that Bob 
and Alice Winthrop could have had about tackling any 
do-it-yourself jobs in their new house at Armonk Vil- 
lage, New York. Like all people building today, they 
were staggered by the costs. They wanted to cut ex- 
penses by doing some of the work themselves, within 
the limits of their skills. They decided that the kitchen 
was one room offering a variety of do-it-yourself jobs 
that even beginners could handle with confidence. The 
plumbing and wiring were left strictly to the experts. 
In the kitchen, Bob and Alice reduced costs $313 by 
laying the red-and-white plastic floor tile themselves 
(saving $51), installing the kitchen cabinets (saving 20 
per cent of their $900 cost, or $180), putting up the wall 
covering and painting the ceiling and wood trim (saving 
$82), a nice bonus to stash away in the sugar bowl. 
Alice’s sunny cabinets, confetti-dotted curtains, pot- 
ted geraniums and silvery pewter at the window are all 
in place by now. 
“We fumbled a bit,’ Bob admits. ‘When I painted a 
sealer coat over the CONTINUED ON PAGE 136 
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Just 10'x16', the new kitch 
holds all conveniences. A 30 
wide dishwasher fits at right 
sink. Electric range has a sel) 
timer, big oven and independe 
broiler. We admire those shelve 
backed in carnival color to¢ 


Both Bob and Alice hung wa 
cabinets. Two are curved, rotar 
shelves spin backstage groceries 
to front. All came in color atn 
extra cost, in no-glare finis 


and dryer. Washer fits against” 
a jog in the wall, a tidy plan. 
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or easy summer days... 
Perfect Rice Without Cooking! 


1. It’s prepared instantly. Just add Minute Rice to boiling water! 


2. It’s trouble-free. No steaming! No boiling! No draining! No 
sticky pans! 


3. It’s foolproof. White, fluffy delicious rice—perfect every time! 


A. It’s just plain good eating—wonderful for warm-weather menus 
—it cuts down kitchen time! Product of General Foods 
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Now toast any bread 


one-third faster! 


{ 
| 
} 


Here at last is the truly automatic toaster you’ve been waiting for 
—the new Universal Toastamagic, companion to the famous Universal 
Coffeematic. It’s so fast that even the first slice is toasted in 
barely more than a minute. And it’s so automatic you never need change 


the control setting no matter what type of bread you use. 
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eventful summer more than took care of my 
cable-car rides and ice-cream sodas. But when 
the open stage door of the Third Avenue 
Theater revealed a new world to me, my 
twenty-five cents began to look mighty 
small. 

At the beginning I sat in the ten-cent 
“rush” seats at the back of the balcony. In 
those days women wore pompadours and, 
on top of those, hats; and many of those hats 
were monstrous not only in style but in size. 
And in a theater the women didn’t always 
take them off. In front of me it seemed they 
never did. So I made up my mind to oc- 
cupy a reserved seat in the front row of the 
balcony; they cost a quarter—my whole 
week’s allowance!—which, obviously, I could 
not afford. 

My father had a stamp collection. He never 
gave it much time, but on occasion I had seen 
him show them to some friends. Being a 
Southerner, he had many Confederate stamps, 
even duplicates, so I figured these would be 
missed the least and took a few. Down on 
Third Avenue a man offered me a half dollar 
for the lot; said he would buy any others I 
could get hold of. My theatergoing for the 
summer was insured! Some years later I dis- 
covered that singly these unperforated ten- 
cent Jefferson Davis Confederate stamps sold 
for $200 apiece! Father had no idea of their 
value, I’m sure. They were sentimental re- 
minders of the Old South only! 

Theatergoing was not a habit of our house, 
so I never told the family of my matinee ex- 
cursions. But on Saturdays dad aiways wanted 
to know where I was going, so I supplied him 
with a variety of likely stories. He never 
doubted me and things went swimmingly until 
the day of the last matinee of the Taylor sea- 
son. I said I was going to play with Harold 
Black and tripped blithely downtown to see 
The King of the Opium Ring. At the end of 


‘““WE INSTALLED OUR KITCHEN; SAVED $313 
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ceiling, it took forty-five minutes—when I 
stepped down from the ladder and spilled the 
paint it took even longer to clean up.”’ But 
they stayed on schedule. How much time did 
it take? Bob estimates, “All told, I put in six 
days’ work on weekends and during vaca- 
tion and dad helped some. It might not pay 
to take time from a job, but free time saves 
quite a bit.” 

Alice told us about the wall covering of 
washable plastic: “‘It is fused to fabric and 
comes in rolls only 24” wide, so we had no 
trouble putting it up. And it came in a choice 
of colors so we could match our cabinets.”’ 


Dryer (under window) has a 
vent to outside. A chute 
drops soiled clothes down 
from the bath hamper, 

a half story up. Washer has 
soap shelves over it, 

and a slide-up plastic door 
allows needed clearance 

for opening top of machine. 
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the performance I waited around to g 
glimpse of the actors as they left 
door. I watched them as they w 
various ways with a positive ache ay 
ing. It was the first time I had ever exp 
that kind of sadness. They were goin 
and my life would be emptier. Not one) 
did I know and yet somehow they he 
close to me, closer than anything in m| 
to that moment. Blindly somehow ] 
world, their world, was where I belor 
I was very late getting home. I was 
sorbed in my own feelings to notice an) 
ness in the atmosphere as I entered thd 
My father asked me if I had had a go¢ 
And I said yes. He inquired as to what| 
and I had done and when I came throy} 
some glib lie he played right along lik 
attorney leading the other side’s witne 
into a trap. I began to come to my 
when he told me what time it was—my 
had had dinner an hour before—but 
the best to the last, he informed me} 
had phoned Harold Black’s house and 
out that I had not been there at all 
red-handed, I had to tell the truth. 7) 
boiled over. Mother rushed to shut o| 
dows while the next-door neighbors wer 
ing theirs wider. It was the worst re 1 
remember seeing him in. I had nothin 
There wasn’t one extenuating ci 
on my side and, except for my 
tears, I wasn’t a bit sorry. In the stre | 
tornado, thank God, he forgot en i 
ask where the money came from that t 
the tickets. He was content to pro 
the finish that he would see me “b 
fire before he would let me hang aro 
theater.” 
That night, when I went to bed, 
hating my father. I hated the pros 
eighth grade, of high school, or of any 
life in Seattle. I thought of that compan 


Though the kitchen is cut by two” 
and an uneven wall, every help is fitt 
including laundry. Baby Jan, six weel 
now, will have a steady supply of fres! 
clothes, because the washer can be set t 
small loads. : 

Alice can even cook a meal while 
outdoors with the baby, because the 
can be set automatically to prepare dim 

All very satisfying and worth whilé, 
Winthrops agree. “Another asset,” 
adds: “I lost ten pounds!’’ And pock 
a hammer, he was off to more Satur 
stints. 
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wh! I was a prisoner with no escape. I 
ved it my bedroom window and there in 
dainess down the hill a long train was 
ingsut of King Street Station—its win- 
ig | hted—going east—east of the moun- 
$ icky people to be going away. Would 
er so lucky? 
the theater was now forbidden land, 
herish it in secret. A magazine called 
at) I found, was available at the public 
nh ternoon upon afternoon I sat in the 
aa room, becoming acquainted with 
4 lew, William Gillette, Eleanor Robson 
Hel Barrymore. I gazed at their pic- 
s | wonder. They seemed as remote as 
1 in the Dipper. Every reference spelled 
ork. New York was three thousand 
ay—five days by the fastest train. 
ork was where these people played, 
{vorked—where there were scores of 
t). That was where Broadway was. I 
eicross a photograph of Edwin Booth 
jing man; I looked and looked at it and 
ze I did the more I became convinced I 
striking resemblance to him. I learned 
. died two months before I was born. I 
/ icturing the day mother would take me 
xr room and, after closing the door, 
say, “Son, you will have to know this 
ay, it might as well be now—Edwin 
‘is your father.” 
the library, too, I began to read plays: 
iars, by Henry Arthur Jones; The 
ers, by Clyde Fitch; James Barrie’s The 
able Crichton. I waded through Wil- 
\rcher’s forbidding translations of Ibsen 
I thought were written that way because 
ere saying something different. The 
‘ of this secret life of mine came when I 
reading Shaw. After finishing Man and 
man I was all but leaping. The mists had 
the air was clear. I was nobody’s joy but 
m. I was thirteen. 
May, 1906, I got a job as office boy toa 
f lawyers. My wages were $5 (one gold 
in those days), paid every Saturday 
ng. I liked the job because it gave me 






















amily-size 10%-cubic-foot refrigerator 
' self-defrosting. Next to it is a 
ardwood counter for dicing ham or 
hopping celery. And next to that, 
Popular spot—the cake-mixing section. 


freedom and I guess I was satisfactory to 
them, for I worked there five summers. 

One morning I saw a large ad showing a 
grinning cat and it read: “The C. A. T. came 
back—Charles A. Taylor’s New York Com- 
pany returning to the Third Avenue Theater 
for a second season.” It was wonderful. 
Saturday afternoons I was generally off early 
so I could attend most of the matinees and on 
my Own cash, with no questions asked. Ailleen 
May had signed with a new management; her 
absence resulted in Laurette Taylor’s taking 
over the leading roles Miss May had played 
the previous season. For the first time in my 
life I saw the same part played by two different 
actresses. Vaguely I had sensed that Laurette 
Taylor’s acting was a great deal more than 
reading lines or putting paint on her face and 
trying to look glamorous. Seeing Stolen by 
Gypsies for the second time confirmed my in- 
tuition and left me dimly aware of how cre- 
ative imagination could illumine a part. 

Mr. Taylor’s play concerned a cruel Mex- 
ican bandit, Yosemite by name, and Mer- 
cedes, his beautiful Spanish bride who fled 
from him with her only child, a wee papoose 
of a girl called “‘Lone Star.’’ How long this 
flight took her was never stated, but she did it 
on foot, finally stumbling onto a group of he- 
miners whose voices were lower than down- 
town Manhattan and whose hearts were finer 
than the gold they were seeking. They took 
her to their hearts. But nemesis in the shape 
of her husband, Yosemite, caught up with her 
after three acts when he plunged a knife into 
her unsuspecting back. Miss May had a whale 
of a time playing the part the previous summer 
and Laurette Taylor fell heir to this toothsome 
assignment fifteen months later. 

As I recall Miss May’s entrance down a 
painted-rock runway—her hair was exqui- 
sitely marcelled, her make-up was impeccably 
pink and white, her costume of red China silk 
was jingling with Chinese yen and her gold 
sandals were immaculate—she obviously had 
not run even from her dressing room. Her first 
request was for a drink of water of which she 
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took two dainty sips from the miner’s dipper 
that eager hands had rushed to her and then 
one of the miners, removing his hat, asked the 
name of the wee bairn. Miss May, grasping 
the prop papoose, vocalized, “‘I call her Lone 
Star because she is the only star,”’ and left it 
at that, while the miner wiped away a tear. 
Laurette Taylor’s performance was as dif- 
ferent as chalk from cheese. On her entrance 
you saw a dark hand grasp a rock for support 
and slowly she pulled herself into view. The 
rocks became real. Her natural blond curls 
were obscured by dark hair that had been in 
wind and rain. Her clothes were torn and 
soiled; her sandals revealed feet that were 
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Keep your stove cooking best—looking best. Whenever 
clean-up is needed — when pies drip, roasts spatter, foods 
spill over on stove tops—you need S.0.S. Magic Scouring 
Pads. Yes, $.O.S., with its sturdy, interwoven fibres and 
soap right in each pad, cleans stoves easily, quickly, safely! 


Easy way to clean oven linings and racks. Whenever 
greasy cooking film collects and foods burn on, it’s no trick 
to clean your oven with S.0.S. Magic Scouring Pads. Handy 
S.0.S. pads get into corners, scour oven racks, whisk away 
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dirty and bloody. She literally collapsed. Her 
speech was incoherent. (No dressing-room 
trek this.) When she got her drink of water it 
was as if a thirsty plant was absorbing it and 
gradually showing signs of life. And when she 
was asked the name of the child she looked at 
the prop she was holding and it became alive. 
You felt her heart beat faster as she held it 
close. She transformed that ‘‘Lone Star” 
speech into something that was motherhood 
and longing and desperation. The actors 
around her, with their assumed Western ac- 
cents, were forgotten. We were in the presence 
of a dimensional person racked with emotion, 
her great eyes haunted with the image of what 


_ ~< Lf 
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nc it, 
Easy way to clean grates. Burner grates, like most stove 
parts lift out for easy cleaning at the sink. Sturdy, oval 
S.0.S. pads wrap around grates — clean off burned-on, 


was to be her destiny—her husband and the 
knife! That moment Laurette Taylor opened 
my eyes to the facts of acting. 

Mrs. Fiske was the first two-dollar star I 
ever saw (two dollars was the top price in 
those days and no tax). The play was Leah 
Kleschna. It very likely was no great shakes, 
but compared with the thrillers I had seen at the 
old Third Avenue Theater it seemed infinitely 
superior. Laurette Taylor alone remained in a 
niche by herself. There was no possible way 
of comparing her with Mrs. Fiske, but there 
was no doubting the fact that they were both 
in their own way very special. Grace George 
was sheer enchantment in Divorgons. Mrs. 
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Easy way to clean deep-well cookers. Give your cooker 
the same S.O.S. care you give your other prized pots and 
pans—with S.0.S. Magic Scouring Pads. S.O.S. cleans 
off stains, scorched grease marks, burned-on foods—makes 
your deep-well cooker gleam like new! 








easy: (1) Clean broiler after every use, to prevent grease 
and foods from burning on. (2) Use S.0.S.—the handy 
oval pad that scours off burned-on foods, makes broiler 
cleaning simple. Get S.O.S. in the red-and-yellow package! 
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Leslie Carter’s redheaded Zaza and, m 
forgive her, her redheaded DuBarry 
wondering what the shouting had bee} 
years before. William Faversham ] a 
enormously in The Squaw Man, but th 
was waiting for was E. H. Sothern. He 
one I thought I would model myself 
had read certain details of his interp 
of Hamlet, such as his sitting by a bre 
coals when he did “‘To be or not toh 
accordingly, when I had committed the 
soliloquy to memory I would recite it 
self after father and mother had gone 
leaving me to do my homework at the 
room table, crouching by our coal| 
banked for the night. I would do part 
again and again, in what I thought was 
a whisper, when my dad’s angry voice | 
interrupt my flight into art. ] 
“Guthrie! Who are you talking to?”} 
“Nobody, father,’ was my truthful | 
“Then what are you mumbling abo 
“Tam learning a poem for my English¢ 
“Then learn it to yourself. You are ke 
your mother and me awake.” 
I could really let myself go in the woo 
in the afternoons when I did portions of | 
cois Villon from Justin Huntly MeCa 
romantic play If I Were King in y 
Sothern also had made a great success, | 
woodshed I disturbed only our neigh 
chickens. I was not sure I was too good, 
didn’t want it confirmed by anyone 
family. I was obsessed with a certainty] 
something—something for the theater— 
would find that something when I esca 
I waylaid T. Daniel Frawley on the sti 
he was leaving a rehearsal at the Lois 
Frawley was probably the foremost 
director in the country. I suggested tha 
hear me read a soliloquy from Hamlet 
gazed at me oddly, as if I reminded hin 
something unpleasant, and said, “‘Don’tg 
the stage, son. I can tell from talking to 
that you have nothing to offer.” 
“You can?” I gulped. 
“Sure,”’ he replied, as he turned ay 
“Anyway, you’re too skinny.” 


Por there was no help in the neigh! 
hood, so I resumed my reading of the T 


of a photograph I might discover what n 
these celebrities tick. Why were they w 
they were? If I could only get to know one 
them it would help. At the Moore Da 
Belasco was presenting Blanche Bates if 
drama called The Fighting Hope. After | 


and asked to speak to Miss Blanche Bai 

“Who wants to speak to Miss Bates, please 

“Mr. George of the Seattle Daily Times 
said I. The voice asked what I wanted. “4 
interview,” I replied. 

After a brief pause I was told to come tot 
theater that night during the intermission | 
tween the second and third acts. At the 4 
pointed time, armed with a notebook a 
pencil, I arrived at the stage door. Miss Bat 
maid took me directly to her dressing roo 
She was the first actress I ever saw close to 
full make-up. In her low, vibrant voice s 
asked me to be seated. 

“Do you like Seattle?’ was my stumbli 
beginning. 

“Not the climate,”’ she replied. 

“Has Mr. Belasco ever thought of presei 
ing you in one of Ibsen’s plays?” 

“Definitely no,’’ said she—and the next : 
was called. 

Next time I descended on Minnie Madd 
Fiske. She received me in the mezzanine 
the Washington Hotel. Mrs. Fiske was ov 
sensitive about her face and took refuge 
hiding it behind more veils than Salome us 
in her famous dance. And from behind t 
barricade, with no prompting, she launch 
into her favorite topic—the crusade agai 
vivisection. I missed much of her eloquence 
I was more engrossed by her eyes burni 
through her veils like X rays and her low vo 
and jerky, rapid speech. When the meeti 
was over and I was out on Second Avenue 
little unsteady from the impact of her pers¢ 








theprce of her conviction, I knew 
Wedbes were getting me nowhere. 
» fal to face with the real thing, but 
eayme no clue—they didn’t lessen 
ice nad to travel. 

6 acle happened. A Mrs. Wilkins 
| Sétle to live. Mrs. Wilkins came 
sc), Virginia, and had known my 
|» was in college. There was gen- 
't our house, and when they had 
‘Old South with its sisters and its 
" s aunts, Mrs. W. asked what I 
‘t/10 when I finished school. I re- 
nted to be an actor. She seemed 
d asked where I was going to 
, 10ut waiting for a reply went on 
“essie” had gone to the American 


















” and retired. ““That’s a really 
ool!’ she concluded. 

« mother, who did not come from 
‘jautiously inquired as to the 
f essie and Jim, it turned out that 
«Mrs. Wilkins’ sister, Elizabeth 
«vas indeed a star when she retired 
ze in 1904 to marry James Met- 
ell-known critic of the old Life 
ll of this made an impression on 
_an old friend’s sister had risked 
1 and come out whole. 


| or 
> 


father asked me to write the 
» a catalogue. i had seen their ads 
tre Magazine, but never in my 
ms had I entertained the idea of 
re. The catalogue arrived. It was 
yme and impressive. The family 
it. They reasoned that if I must 
gitimate profession, I should do it 
It might be the right way, but 
as the question of money. It was 
two terms, junior and senior, $400 
y living expenses in New York. I 
they could afford it and I could 
| misgivings. Then one day father 
y if I really thought I could pass 
> examination for the academy. 
9 the catalogue, this would consist 
“questions to determine my fitness 
in the theater, and in addition two 
one classical, the other modern. 
sitation I answered yes. He then 
ould go. I could not believe my 
they made up their minds, both 
faced the decision with a Spartan 
now now it entailed every kind of 
their part, this sending me to a 
thousand miles away to prepare 
of which they disapproved. 


ight in New York I ventured forth 
o the Flatiron Building. .This I 
1e intersection of Broadway and 
e. And Broadway I couldn’t wait 
as around ten o’clock at night. 
ie was dim and well mannered, 
way was gay and twinkling. 
reet was Keith & Proctor’s vaude- 
nd from there on I was treading a 
. [passed Weber & Fields’ famous 
Daly’s Theater, where Ada Re- 
yast of two continents in the 
e reigned; the Bijou; Lester Wal- 
Herald Square Theater, where 
sler was appearing in Tillie’s 
I sauntered over toward Sixth 
9th to see the charming new Max- 
heater, where the beautiful lady 
hen appearing; and next door to 
Zimova’s 39th Street Theater. 
on Broadway I came to that aris- 
New York theaters, Charles Froh- 
re, where the one and only John 
jaying in Somerset Maugham’s 
ith. Its spacious lobby was bril- 
ventured in on the red velvet strip 
it began as you stepped from the 
1d went beyond the ticket-taker’s 
the entrance to the inner lobby. 
it was a painting of Margaret 
facing her on the opposite wall 
‘ous pictures of Maude Adams, 
more, Billie Burke, John Drew, 
lette, all of whom were from the 
of Mr. Frohman’s collection of 
<ed with a feeling of reverence. 
‘real thing. 


The next day in my Sunday best I presented 
myself at the American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts, then located above Carnegie Hall, to 
take my entrance examination, Franklin Sar- 
gent, the head of the school, received me in his 
roomy office. He asked if I were ready to do 
my examination pieces, and taut and appre- 
hensive I began “Once more unto the breach, 
dear friends” from Henry V and followed it 
with a bit of John Tanner from Man and 
Superman. When I finished Mr. Sargent con- 
gratulated me, sent for Emil Diestel, the 
treasurer, and told him that in me the school 
had extraordinary material. It was music to 
my ears. I was being appreciated at last. 















The first day of dramatic school found my 
knees wobbling and my insides turning over. 
It would be difficult to say which depressed me 
more, the students or the faculty. The class 
was, to my eye, a conglomeration of misfits, 
myself included. I suppose what was really 
troubling me was that I expected these people 
to be different—theater material had to be! 
But they were not. They were just like what I 
had left behind at Lincoln High. 

We were divided into groups and given a 
schedule as to when and where we would as- 
semble for instructions in dramatic readings, 
pantomime, voice, action, make-up, and so 
on. Mrs. Carter (not Leslie) was to coach us in 
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dramatic readings. I was her first victim. She 
asked me if I had anything I could do and I 
very confidently burst into ““Once more unto 
the breach, dear friends.’”’ When, exhausted 
and breathless, I finished, she smiled sweetly 
and proceeded to tell me and the class how 
badly I had done it, pointing out my many 
errors which they must never commit and 
which she hoped in time to correct in me. In- 
asmuch as that was the very recitation which 
prompted Mr. Sargent to tell Diestel I was 
extraordinary material, I found myself un- 
able to make two and two add up to four. 
Mme. Alberti gave us pantomime and ac- 
tion. Not then nor to this day have I been 
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able to suggest by pantomime whether it was 
an orange, a lemon or an apple I was peeling, 
nor has anyone else been able to do it for me. 
But hours were spent trying to master this 
elusive feat. We had exercises to make our 
bodies more flexible. We learned that in a 
drawing room, for instance, no gentleman 
stood in the presence of ladies with his legs 
straight or far apart; always the right knee 
was slightly bent. We were told that in a res- 
taurant one did not speak to the waiters. We 
were sent to the highways and byways to ob- 
serve any character that might intrigue us and 
then present said character in pantomime be- 
fore the class. Life study, that was called. 

I did not mix with the students much, 
partly because I was standoffish and partly 
because I was weighed down with the idea they 
were “better off’ than I was and I was sensi- 
tive about having to count my pennies. My 
budget was $10 a week and I managed. 
Whenever I had a meal downtown (the theater 
district, that is) I went to a Childs restaurant, 
which was cheap and in those days not fancy. 
I loved their baked apples and longed to have 
cream with them, but that I had to deny my- 
self as it was five cents extra. I had quite a 
shock early in my stay in New York when the 
cashier at a Childs pushed back at me the $10 
gold piece I had given him with a suspicious 
““What’s that?’ When I answered, “‘Ten dol- 
lars,’’ he summoned the manager, who listened 
wide-eyed while I told him gold passed for 
money out West. 

Despite the disillusionment and disappoint- 
ment of those first few weeks, I bolstered my 
morale by looking at the pictures of some of 
the academy’s distinguished alumni—Grace 
George, Grant Mitchell, Jane Cowi—which 
adorned the walls of all the classrooms, and 
made up my mind to try to acquire whatever 
they had acquired from their attendance 
there. I was painfully conscious, too, that:my 
parents had made a great sacrifice to send me 
there and it was up to me to prove myself. 

But why was nothing ever right—not even 
at the academy? I was a precocious horror, 
but at last self-preservation came to my rescue 
and cut me down to the realization that I had 
to adjust myself to the fact that I was in New 
York at last—that any romantic illusions I 
had about it or myself out in Seattle were just 
that and no more—and that at this point it 
wasn’t a question of the theater’s or New 
York’s conforming to any preconceived notion 
of mine, but whether I could find my solution 
in being a part of both. This solution was not 
immediate, nor was it easy. All my life no one 
has been more aware of my own shortcomings 
than myself and, odd as it may appear, few 
have been as conscious of my good points. 
When the first glimmer of this reasoning had 
restored my equilibrium I embraced what New 
York had to offer with enthusiasm. 

During that autumn Mme. Sarah Bernhardt 
had a short season at the Globe Theater. This 
was some five years before she had the opera- 
tion that removed her right leg and it was the 
last time she ever played plays in their en- 
tirety in this country. The school was given 
complimentary tickets in the front part of the 
first balcony and we saw on various nights 
Adrienne LeCouvreur, Camille and La Sa- 
martaine; the last was rather daring in view of 
the fact that Jesus—with His back to the 
audience—appeared on the stage. 


0. the night I saw Sarah’s matchless per- 
formance of Marguerite Gautier we waited in 
the drizzle, with many others, to see her come 
out the stage door. After a half hour or so she 
appeared, heavily made up, her henna hair 
frizzled under a toque with aigrettes that 
spiraled. She was enveloped in a voluminous 
chinchilla coat and leaning on the arm of her 
leading man, Lou Tellegen. She smiled and 
murmured something indistinguishable to the 
worshipers on the sidewalk as she was helped 
into her car and driven away. That was the 
first of three times I ever waited at a stage door 
in New York, and each time it was to see the 
“Divine Sarah.” 

In the autumn of 1916 Mme. Bernhardt was 
sufficiently recovered from the amputation of 
her right leg to journey once again to Amer- 
ica for a season that was really her final ‘‘fare- 
well.” Her opening night at the Empire The- 
ater was an electric occasion. The United 
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years against Germany. Sarah had t 
symbol of France. Although she had 
in practically every other part of f 
she had never played in Germany 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870. It is 
that when asked by the Kaiser what 
ment would persuade her to, she 
“Alsace and Lorraine!”’ 

At the end of the act there were ¢ 
curtain calls, a carload of flowers we; 
over the footlights and from out of th 
Rose Coghlan appeared and launck 
one of the longest speeches I ever hea 
coming Sarah back on behalf of the Ai 
actors. Sarah stood leaning heavily 
handmaidens through it all. Miss ¢ 
pulled out an ordinary laurel wreath 
she presented to Mme. Bernhardt as ¢ 
tain, along with the wreath, fell and 
leaned precariously over to kiss her. 





Line wreath was a substitute for one 
jeweler was making with gold and p 
leaves, edch leaf being engraved with t 
of a part she had made famous. Well, it 
when the wreath made its tardy appe 
some ten days later, during a rainy Wed 
matinee, it was brought into Sarah’s di 
room at the Empire. The embossed cas 
opened and the resplendent wreath was 
admired when a knock on the door ad 
a man from the jeweler who said he hac 
told not to leave until the wreath had 
paid for. Bernhardt, whose fiery temper 
talk of two hemispheres, is said to have re 
a new high as she hopped on her one leg 
window, opened it, and imperiously flu 
offending tribute into the drizzle and 
burly of 40th Street. 

I was the only one of the class who 
special pride in the announcement that a 


with Charles Cherry in Seven Sisters. F 
the humble, made-over church where she 
last acted in Seattle she had, in a remark 
short time, and in a series of quite ord 
parts, risen to be a star. From the front ro 
the second balcony, I swelled with pride 
she were my childhood chum at the war 
with which she was received. 

In her entire life in the theater La 
Taylor appeared in only four plays of 
distinction. They were Philip Barry’s 
Garden, Sutton Vane’s Outward Bound, J 
Barrie’s Alice Sit-by-the-Fire, and The 
Menagerie, by Tennessee Williams. But in 
English-speaking world I am sure she wi 
remembered as one of the finest artists 
century has produced. Her beginning 
vaudeville, where as a child she was billed 
“La Belle Laurette,” doing imitations w 
were much in vogue then. Her training 
cheap melodramatic stock. Her teachers, a 
ences. The great repertory houses of Euro 
produced no better. To her, acting was no 
passion or a malady but a joy. | 

Despite my bellyaching and general d 
satisfaction about the academy, I work 
earnestly and hard, lapping up every mor 
that was dispensed there. We were learni 
formulas of make-ups not one of us wot 
ever use again. In the voice section we wot 
drown out the singers in the building with o 
practicing of nasal and lip resonances. W: 
Mme. Alberti we were practicing a collay 
a la Delsarte. I was fascinated when s 
solemnly told me that when one is dead t 
thumb is inert in the palm of the hand. I 
never checked on it, so I don’t know if it 
true. As for dramatic readings, we were wort! 
ing over a tremolo finish to big speeches tl 
Mrs. Carter called “‘final stress,’’ which G 
forbid I should even try to remember. We 
our scenes for examination at the Little C. 
negie with make-up, dress and scenery befc 
an invited audience. One earnest young wom¢ 
who at a final rehearsal seemed to have 
acquaintance at all with. the lines she was st 
posed to speak, when asked by Mr. Sarge 
why she didn’t know them replied with vir 
ous reproach, “I do know them, Mr. Sarge: 
I just don’t know where they come.” 

New York was beautiful that spring—t 
sun shone and the world seemed full of pro! 
ise. When I wrote to my parents that I h 
been asked to return for the senior year, fath 
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{ij that he would arrange it and sent me 
tr ey for a round-trip home. My mother 
“Gh. to see me. 


in New York in September, even the 
smelled good. No homesickness this 
y landlady, Mrs. Heinsohn, was glad 
e. She had discovered that she had the 
of levitation and nightly, when in my 
was learning a part or doing some of 
) Alberti’s exercises, I could hear Mrs. 
yhn at the dining-room table endeavor- 
get messages from the spirit world. She 
relative with an overpowering Southern 
, Cousin Lulu, who was constantly there 
#2 the table with questions; Mrs. Hein- 
anxious to help her out, was exhorting 
dle to answer. “Tip once for no and three 
for yes,” she would coo. And then you 
i) hear the table resoundingly boom once 
fe bare floor of the dining room and 
yn Lulu, never satisfied, would be back 
jynother question. 
York’s theatrical season of 1911-12 














|rmance ina play that failed called Lady 
zia, by Rudolf Bes- 





sole Street was to 
Katharine Cornell 
sof her most bril- 
| successes twenty 
j) later at the same 
er; Ruth Chatter- 
| omped into great 
larity and acclaim 
» Henry Miller in 
Rainbow; and the 
Players, playing 
for the first time, 
2d some of their 
religious fellow 
itrymen into creat- days 
4 minor riot at their 
ing performance of 
xe’s Playboy of the 
tern World, an im- 
hable, beautifuland 
y play (which I was 
direct many years 
r with Burgess Mere- 
, Mildred Natwick, 
urine Stapleton, 
e Harris and, let’s 
forget, J. M. Kerri- 
, who was in the 
inal cast). I was 
rmously impressed - 
1 the ability of the well-known London 
, Lewis Waller, to hold an audience en- 
Iled as he plowed through a fifteen- 
ute speech in The Garden of Allah; fasci- 
-d at the technical agility of George Arliss 
Disraeli; and moved at the emotional sim- 
ity of David Warfield in The Return of 
sr Grimm. Laurette Taylor had new can- 
lit at her altar for the witchery with which 
endowed the part of Luana in The Bird of 
adise. And down on 39th Street Madge 
leradge, at the head of an all-English com- 
y, was nightly receiving an ovation in A 
terfly on the Wheel. 


my dove, 


AD the leading part, that of a young Eng- 
Guardsman, in Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s A 
dern Way. This was the seniors’ last per- 
mance and was shown at the Empire 
ater. This matinee was an important event 
ny life and I thought I was good. Mrs. 
nsohn, who saw it with Cousin Lulu, de- 
d to celebrate my Broadway debut by 
ting me to a French table-d’hote dinner 
mtown. It was all quite gala. Eighty-five 
is with red wine. They were very impressed 
Thad remembered all my words. When we 
ved back at 115th Street the phone was 
‘ing. It was Linnie Love. She said Laurette 
lor had attended the performance that 
moon and liked me very much. Miss 
lor had been trying to get me on the tele- 
me with no success and asked Linnie to 
and invite me to see her new show, The 
1 of Paradise, the following week and go 
kstage to meet her at the end. A date was 
and I hung up, sitting on a cloud with no 


SONG OF OUR SEASON 


By CHARLES G. BELL 


When apples russet 
Fall from the trees 
The cider sweetness 
Calls the last bees. 


My love, the bitter nights and 


Will end autumn’s pleasure; 
To the meadows come again, 


Before the white seizure. 


The pumpkin vine, 
The walnut tree 
Employ the time 
And so shall we. 





help from Mrs. Heinsohn or her powers of 
levitation. 

Came the night, I arrived at the theater neat 
and newly pressed. The performance was a 
blur, an interruption of what was to follow, 
the imminence of which was putting me in a 
lather of perspiration: my collar, a stiff one, 
had wilted; my bow tie drooped; the crease 
was out of my trousers. I had conceived so 
many effective ways of carrying off this meet- 
ing—they all left me. I only prayed I would 
not end up just laughing nervously. In her 
dressing room Miss Taylor, looking wondrous 
in her Hawaiian grass skirt and dark make-up, 
welcomed me with a brilliant smile and warm 
handshake. She said there might be a part for 
me ina play she hoped to do, and invited me to 
a rehearsal Sunday to meet Hartley Manners, 
who was writing the new play. 


A: THAT Sunday rehearsal I was introduced 
by Miss Taylor to several celebrities—Samuel 
Hopkins Adams, Jane Peyton, and Anne 
Meredith, who was enacting the leading role 
and is now Lady Sackville, mistress of Knole at 
Sevenoaks, England—before I met J. Hartley 
Manners and was led out on the sidewalk so 
he could get a better look at me. Manners was 
an attractive, genial Irishman. He explained 
» that Miss Taylor was 
opening the following 
winter in New York in 
his new play, Peg 0’ My 
Heart, and in that there 
was nothing. But what 
she had thought of for 
me was the part of her 
son in a play he was 
writing for her to do 
after the run of Peg. 
He seemed pleased with 
me and said they would 
certainly keep me in 
mind and on my side 
it would be advisable 
for me “to keep in 
touch.”” That was the 
first time I had heard 
“keep in touch’; it’s 
a handy phrase and 
I’ve used it since. The 
son of Laurette Taylor 
in the play to follow 
Peg! That was some- 
thing, and only a season 
towait!Thatwas March, 
1912. Peg opened in 
New York in December, 
1912,and closedin June, 
eae 1914, after which Miss 
‘Taylor played it in 
London for two more years and did not ap- 
pear in New York in the new play (with a 
son) until November, 1916. But I kept in touch! 


My spirit had another boost when I read a 
notice of my performance at the Empire in the 
Theatre Magazine of April, 1912, which re- 
ferred to me as an “actor with a future.”’ But 
standing on the brink of professionalism was 
not what I thought it would be. In fact, I 
found myself being deflated again. The agen- 
cies the school suggested we go to were de- 
pressingly neutral as far as I was concerned. 
They took my name and told me to “keep in 
touch,”’ which I did daily, meeting with the 
same singsong, dismal “Nothing today’’ at 
every office. A month passed when my cheer- 
ing section, Linnie Love, was again on the 
telephone. She had told Ailleen May of how 
impressed Miss Taylor had been with my work 
and Miss May, on hearing this, suggested my 
seeing a man named Edwards, who was send- 
ing her out on a spring tour of Canada as 
Nancy Sykes in Oliver Twist. I made a beeline 
for Mr. Edwards; we met on the sidewalk, and 
he smiled a great deal. He thought me admi- 
rable not for one part but for two, and pro- 
posed I play them both. The salary would be 
$30 a week and I was to furnish my own cos- 
tumes. I had a job—acting! 

We rehearsed two weeks in a dingy hall and 
I kept repeating to myself, “I am a profes- 
sional now.”? We had no direction at all be- 
yond being told where to enter and exit. The 
play was stilted and unreal and so was our per- 
formance. We opened in Hamilton, Ontario, 
and the fact that it was just before Easter was 
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not the reason our business was bad. We pro- 
ceeded from there to London, Ontario, where 
we performed to empty benches for two nights 
and made the next town, Brantford, by the 
skin of our teeth. Our performance there must 
have hit the jack pot, for after it was over Mr. 
Edwards, with an early-rehearsal smile, took 
me down a long, dark corridor, put some fold- 
ing money in my hand and told me to take the 
girls out for something to eat. I was amazed 
by this gesture, as in those days actors were 
not paid until the Tuesday following their full 
week’s work, the idea being that Thespians 
were irresponsible fellows and might imbibe 


too freely or even skip the show. So if they 


were paid on Tuesday they would think twice 
before indulging in any such wayward acts as 
would forfeit two nights’ pay. I thanked him 
and when I got to the light found he had slipped 
me two dollars! The next morning—a beauti- 
ful Sabbath—Mr. Edwards had disappeared. 
He told the hotel manager to tell us that he 
would not be back. I wonder if he smiled as 
he said it. We were stranded in Canada. Thus 
ended my first professional engagement. 


i STARTED going the rounds of the agents 
again. Isabelle Prentiss got me my first job 
that season—the Grant Mitchell part in a road 
company of Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford. 
This assignment came after weeks of brush-offs 
and it came just before Yuletide, so in my 
happy philosophy I interpreted it as a Christ- 
mas present. The part was good and I was to 
be paid $25 a week. Again no direction, no ex- 
citement—a group of people approaching 
middle age or past it 
who were hoping to 
make a living. On 
Christmas Eve we 
opened in Haverstraw, 
New York. We strug- 
gled on for just over 
two weeks and we 
closed, without notice, 
in Mahanoy City, 
Pennsylvania — there 
we were paid $52.17 
and our fares back 
to New York. 

If that autumn was dark, the winter was 
darker. My only claim to a professional status 
as an actor came from being a part of the 
theatrical unemployed. Ailleen May, the toast 
of Seattle—the queen of the Lois Theater— 
was having just as dismal a time living very 
frugally at a hotel on 44th Street near Broad- 
way. Many a night we down-and-outers would 
forgather in her bed-sitting room while smil- 
ing Florence Stewart, a character woman who 
had played with Madge Kennedy in Over 
Night, would cook spaghetti. 

All these people were out of work, but they 
put on a front that was gay and brave. I re- 
member a story of two desperately out-of- 
work vaudevillians who are stopped by traffic 
and past them goes a Rolls-Royce laden with 
beautiful ladies in sables, the gentlemen im- 
maculate in white ties and tails. The girl 
vaudevillian, gazing with wonder, says to her 
partner with a touch of wistfulness, ““Oh, Bert, 
weren’t they marvelous?” 

“Yes,” he replies proudly, 
act.” 

Desperation was dogging my footsteps as I 
climbed and descended with nightmarish 
monotony those agents’ stairs that held prom- 
ise for some and only backaches for others, 
when I ran across the bright girl of our class— 
Dorothy Ellis—who was elated at having 
signed for a tour of Green Stockings, which 
Margaret Anglin had just stepped out of after 
playing it for two seasons. Her leading man, 
Stanley Dark, together with her business 
manager, Lodewick Vroom, were sending it 
out for a brief season (one-night stands) with 
several of Miss Anglin’s company and a few 
replacements; Stanley Dark’s wife, Eva Den- 
nison, being the most important, as she was 
stepping into Miss Anglin’s shoes. Dorothy 
breathlessly urged me to hasten to the Lyceum 
Theater, where they were seeing people, be- 
cause she didn’t think they had settled on any- 
one for the juvenile part. I raced over, saw 
Dark, and was immediately engaged. Salary? 
Twenty-five dollars, of course! 

The company was good, rehearsals profes- 
sional, and my hopes and morale started to 


“but they can’t 
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Perhaps the most valuable result of 
an education is the ability to make 
yourself do the thing you have to do 
when it ought to be done whether 
you like it or nof; it is the first les- 
son that ought to be learned. 
—THOMAS HUXLEY 
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rise. There was a young actor in the 
playing a character part, whose brothd), 
married to Margaret Anglin. His nam 
Henry Hull. The brother who was ma 
Miss Anglin was Howard; another br 
Shelly, was, with the exception of John } 
more, the most promising young acto 
York at that time. Shelly, too, was 
to an attractive, dark-eyed young wo 1 
talented ingénue who had left the stage 
she married him, Josephine Hull. | 
Henry Hull was about my age, tall, sli 
had a rich, colorful voice. We got a 
mously. After two and a half weeks’ r 
we opened in the middle of Feb ai 
Kingston, New York, and proceeded | 
there to Gloversville, Williamstown | 
Newark, New York. Then into Vermont) 
picture-post-card winter scenery: Burlin 
with iceboat racing; Middlebury, knee | 
in snow. 
Henry and I bunked together and we 
ing it as cheaply as it could be done bed 
both of us wanted to save some mone’ 
in particular, as he hoped to get marr 
In the larger towns we played, such as] 
hamton and Syracuse, there was alwa 
““Men Only’”’ dump where we could dos! 
fifty cents a night for the two of us, and i 
smaller places, by persistently ringing ¢ 
bells at the sign reading ““Vacancy,” wee 
do practically as well. In these smaller p 
there was a certain reluctance to harbd 
“show folk” and it wasn’t at all uncommo, 
inquiring for lodging for one night on 
have the lady who opened the door gr 
ask, ““With the sha 
and on our repl 
have the dé ( 
slammed in our f2 
But on the wi 
this was a happy 


i 


gagement. Tho) 
business was dise 
aging, we stru 


along hopefully ‘ 
ing! During Hy 
Week, which wa 
ditionally a bad 
in the theate 
were laid off—without pay, of cours 
Geneva, New York. Now by a happ 
cumstance and through no effort on my] 
I was hit by an automobile in Geneva | 
my right hand had a slight cut that 
profusely. Apart from that I was better t} 
new, but the driver of the car seemed ¥ 
concerned and asked me what I would s 
for. No such thought had even occurred to. 
But remembering Holy Week, I said, “Twer 
five dollars,” and he shelled it out so qui 
that I wished I had asked for more. 4 

Geneva’s weather was beautiful, the hd 
O.K., and we all felt that the audiences wol 
be larger now that Lent was over; but W 
we reopened Easter Monday our business 
brutal and the following Monday, in Syrac 
Dark told us we would close the next da 
Oneonta. 


I. early June, 1913, on one particula 
grueling day, I was sitting in Bryant Park 
my shoes off to rest those tired feet of m 
that had walked fruitless miles that morni 
glancing at what was left of the dct 
paper in the adjacent seat. I raised my h 
and to my consternation saw the wavy blo} 
hair of our class beauty, “‘Poison Ivy,” é 
proaching. He looked more pleased with hil 
self than ever. It was useless to try to hide, | 
as casually as I could I put on my shoes, afi 
shaking them vigorously, to give the impré 
sion that I was looking for a stone. He w 
very friendly and asked what I was doing| 
lied that I was considering stock in Sact 
mento. Then he told me that he had qi 
signed with Winthrop Ames to appear in 
forthcoming production of Prunella, and as) 
was leaving he suggested it wouldn’t be a bi 
idea for me to go around there, too, as "a 
might be something left. 

I tied my shoes, gave my clothes a ha 
brush, straightened my necktie and started 
West 44th Street. It took courage even | 
enter the Little Theater, but the reception 
greeted me pleasantly, and that almost co 
pletely unnerved me. However, with the bi 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 144 | 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 142 
manner I could muster I asked to see Mr. 
Ames. When I told her it was about an en- 
gagement she said she was sorry but Mr. 
Ames was out of town. However, would I care 
to see Mr. Platt? 

George Foster Platt was a distinguished 
director who had been associated with Mr. 
Ames at the New Theater. He was a gentle- 
man—the kind of gentleman that makes you 
acutely aware of it and puts a tender plant like 
myself completely ill at ease. He stood up 
when I entered his office, motioned me to a 
chair facing him and proceeded to question 
me as to my previous theatrical experience 





with all the geniality you would expect to re- 
ceive if you were being booked at a police sta- 
tion. As my experience was not vast, I padded 
a little. He stopped writing and stared at me. 
He knew I was lying and I knew he knew it, 
but I couldn’t stop talking. I wanted to go but 
I couldn’t move. What co-ordination I had 
seemed to leave me. The man stood up, put 
out his hand and with icy courtesy said, 
“Good afternoon, Mr. McClintic.’’ (He didn’t 
say ‘‘Keep in touch.”’) I was amazed to find I, 
too, could stand up and put my hand out to 
shake his. In so doing I jarred a very tall pen 
in his overly fancy inkwell and the whole thing 
toppled over. I made an impotent effort to do 
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something about the pool of ink, but he cut 
me short with, “Please go. I can take care of 
this.”’ And he bellowed for the receptionist, 
who hastily entered one door while I made an 
even hastier retreat out the other. 

Once in the street, however, my chagrin 
boiled up in a tidal wave of resentment and 
anger. Platt’s coldly furious voice was still 
sounding in my ears: “Please go, Mr. Mc- 
Clintic, I can take care of this.” Who did he 
think he was, anyway? If I had a brick I’d 
hurl it through those smug, shiny plate-glass 
windows and pray I’d conk him. And why 
/look as if I were up for a term of penal servi- 
tude just because I lied about my experience? 
Wouldn’t it have been just as easy to say, 
“Don’t lie, kid. I know you are nervous, but it 
is no crime that you haven’t any experience. 
Relax”’? Oh, no—not for him. What was wrong 
with me? How could Poison Ivy get a job and 
I get thrown out? 

I saw myself in relation to the whole formi- 
dable fagade that was then the New York 
theater. I wasn’t going to stay outside any 
longer. I thought I was good. Laurette Taylor 
thought I was good. And I was good. One 
hundred seventeen pounds of distilled purpose 
and resolve that was I rushed toward Broad- 
way on 44th Street, disappeared into the Astor 
Hotel and made for. the mezzanine where the 
stationery I used for all writing purposes was 
available. While the heat was on I was going 
to write to Winthrop Ames. 

“Dear Mr. Ames,” I began, still seething, 
and proceeded to record the ignominy of my 
interview with Platt, leaving 
out not one iota of his 
hostile manner and _ the 
effect it had on me. “You 
may not be interested,” I 
concluded, “‘but I’m telling 
you. I am 5/10” tall, have 
a dark complexion and am 
well spoken, from good 
American stock, but what 
is more important I have 
wit, intelligence, sensitivity 
and an unplumbed capac- 
ity for work and useful- 
ness in the theater. I de- 
mand the right to be seen 
by you and not be tossed into the discard 
because of an unfavorable report of an un- 
fortunate accident that occurred on your 
premises. I remain, yours respectfully, Guthrie 
McClintic.”’ 

When I finished the letter, I had been purged 
of my anger—I could see no purpose in send- 
ing it or what good it would do other than 
cause resentment. There was a rumor that if 
you offended one manager your name was 
posted and no manager would touch you. I 
couldn’t risk that, but I sealed it, and in the 
corner where the stamp would go I wrote the 
date on which it was written. Then I put it in 
my pocket and left the hotel. The day was still 
hot and it was a long walk to Morningside 
Heights. Once there, I put my unposted letter 
in my trunk along with my capital of $20 (no 
longer in gold) and my other worldly posses- 
sions such as programs of plays I had seen, my 
two letters from Laurette Taylor on pink 
paper and some letters from home. I locked it, 
lay on the bed and went to sleep. 


be ridden. 
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Boruxc the letter didn’t change things. 
When I appeared at the agencies the routine 
smile had already left the receptionist’s face 
and she would just shake her head and not 
bother to speak. My desperation was so acute 
that I avoided whenever possible seeing any- 
one I knew, and spoke hardly at all. I walked 
back to 115th Street daily. There was usually 
a newspaper to be picked up along the way 
and I scanned the want ads in hopes of a part- 
time job that would tide me over and still let 
me look for employment in the theater. I was 
in my twentieth year and I wasn’t ready to 
take the count. 

One Wednesday evening Mrs. Heinsohn, 
who had been holding a soiree with the other 
world in her dining room, came down the hall 
to my door and said, “Mr. McClintic, the 
table wants to talk to you.” It had been so 
long since anyone had wanted to talk to me 
that the prospect of talking to a table bright- 
ened me considerably. I brushed my hair and 
sallied forth. 


I never could believe that Provi- 
dence had sent a few men into 
the world, ready booted and 
spurred to ride, and millions 
ready saddled and bridled to 


good suit. A 

Mrs. Heinsohn 

—RICHARD RUMBOLD: = do a thing like 
On the Scaffold (1685) oy r, sh ‘ 
Macaulay's History of England ee * boul 
mentioned the! 
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Cousin Lulu greeted me: | 
can’t do a thing with it. It just 
wants to talk to you.”’ The ligh 
Adah Heinsohn sat at the tab 
hands lightly upon it. Cousin J 
and pencil. Mrs. Heinsohn’s | 
to tremble ever so slightly ana ft 
at me and asked me to slowly rej} 
bet. I started “A...5.. cue 
as m when the table suddenh 
down rather violently three 
Lulu wrote down M. Mrs. 
to start again. “A ——” On zi 
banged three times. I was | fi 
needed no further prompting nq 
it banged three times and Lull 
the letter, then I would sta 
again. At long last it ceased b 
Heinsohn asked if that was a 
and it came up and down thre¢ 
Gicsn LULU handed me the | 
handwriting was almost as illeg 
I read it and read it again andi 
lutely nothing to me: “MAIL THA 
HAVE WRITTEN. YOUR ENTIRE F 
ON IT.”’ Lulu was at me like anil 
program, but the more she | 
blanker I became. Finally she 
Heinsohn. “‘Ask the table, Adah 
written.”” Once again Mrs. Hein) 
hands on the table, but it was thi) 
for the evening. 

I was lying on my bed puzzlinll 
stinct assured me that this me 
meaning, wht 
there was a | I 
light in the d al 
up, turned or 
and felt my ti 
locked. The kj 
toned in the ba 
my pants. I h 





unlocked the { 
out the unaddr 
It was sealed. I looked at # 
lacked one day of being three ¥ 
had written it. Nothing had hail 
A queer desperation seized me 
would ever happen unless I did so 
I pasted a two-cent stamp over| 
was through with thinking. It was| 
o’clock in the morning when I dre: 
toed out of the apartment and dr 
the mailbox on Morningside Drij 
walked up to 116th Street and sat 01 
there under the light. There wasn 
ing about it now. It was done. | 
Friday in the first mail there was 
ing Mr. Ames had read my letter 
like to see me on the following 
was signed “Helen Ingersoll, secre 
Ames.”’ Without the aid of stim 
peared at the Little Theater at the 
time. Miss Ingersoll greeted me: ! 
indisposed and felt somewhat g 
being able to keep his appointment 
in view of my previous experience it 
However, my letter had impressed h 
was Offering me a contract to act as$ 
ager of his first presentation of the 
season, Her Own Money, a new pla! 
Swan. Rehearsals of it would sta 
Monday in August. I was handed th 
he had signed. It was his own, as the 
Equity then. The salary was $25 ¢ 
looked at it goggle-eyed with elatio' 
appointment. My mind ticked like 
receiving station. Stage manager? 
to act. Maybe, maybe an actor will 
hearsal—I'll read the part in his abser 
will be delighted—* Pay What’ s-his-n 
hell say, ‘“‘we are keeping McClint 
part.’ The vision faded and Miss 
was waiting for me to put my nam 
dotted line. After I had signed she 
Mr. Ames wished me to understand 
didn’t make good I would be dismis 
Mrs. Heinsohn was visibly pleé 
placed an enormous importance on tl 
ager’? part of “‘stage manager.” S 
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INUED FR M PA E 14 
nothing, of course, of what the job entailed. 
She said she was glad I found out what the 
table meant, because it was never wrong. Now 
I am not a spiritualist—never have been and 
cannot rightfully say I believe in it—but sev- 
eral times in my life and in the life of others 
these unexplainable incidents have occurred. 
Years later Mrs. Heinsohn telephoned me on 
reading the press release that I had signed 
Tallulah Bankhead for Jezebel to say it 
was too bad as Miss Bankhead would 
never be able to play the part. That was in 
June, 1933; we started rehearsals in Septem- 
ber, and after ten days Tallulah was stricken 


with an illness that incapacitated her for the 
whole season! At a dinner party at Zoe Akins’ 
house in Hollywood in the autumn of 1930 
Count Hamman, probably the best-known 
fortuneteller in the world, glanced casually at 
my hands and told me not to fly East as I had 
planned to do in a couple of weeks. But I did. 
The plane cracked up on a farm field in 
Indiana. Skeptics say, “Such things don’t 
happen—explain it then.”’ Well, I can’t. ex- 
plain it and i don’t have to—because such 
things do happen; they’ve happened to me. 


I didn’t know anything about stage manage- 
ment when I went to the first rehearsal of Her 
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Own Money at the Comedy Theater. I was 
early for that first rehearsal—early and 
nervous! George Foster Platt was the director 
and greeted me with a gentlemanly smile. No 
reference was made to his overturned ink- 
well, nor was there any indication he had ever 
seen me before. But his frigid correctness and 
competence, far from intimidating me, 
strengthened my resolve that he would never 
again “get me.” Julia Dean was the leading 
woman. She appeared in a different ensemble 
at every rehearsal, all of them the last word in 
fashion. She wore long earrings, used plenty 
of perfume as well as make-up, and in Seattle 
she would have been called “‘fast.’’ But to me 
she was terrific. She was more than terrific. 
She -was friendly and warm. At that first re- 
hearsal, when I waited for some sign from 
Platt as to what I should do and none was 
forthcoming, I sat on the side lines watching 
and listening, still wondering what a stage 
manager did. In the few “turkeys” I had been 
associated with since leaving school no one 
had ever, to my knowledge, been identified as 
being the stage manager. As far as I knew, the 
curtain went up and down by itself, so I sat 
there listening to Broadway actors tentatively 
reading lines. 

Platt was content to command “Go up- 
stage . ... downstage’’; “Dress the stage’’; 
“Look to the left’; “Give to the right’’; or 
“Go off stage.” From my perch it was impos- 
sible to know what Her Own Money was 
about. 

When Mr. Platt dismissed the cast for the 
luncheon intermission, I went out with the 
company. Then I walked back onto the stage, 
picked up the script on the director’s table and 
started to read the play by the pilot light. I 
was dying to know what it was all about. I had 
just finished the first act when I was startled to 
hear someone coming along the cement cor- 
ridor that led to the stage. I put the script 
away from me guiltily. The ominous footsteps 
turned out to be Julia Dean’s. 

She smiled at me. ““My, you are early,” she 
said. “I thought I would be the first back. I 
wanted to go over the opening scene we just 
did.” 

I started to walk away when she stopped 
me with, “You have never been a stage man- 
ager, have you?” I felt Broadway slipping 
from under me, but her voice was friendly an 
I answered truthfully, “No.” 

“Let me tell you what little I know,” she 
said. ““First you must hold the book.” 

“Hold the book?” said I blankly. 

““Yes—the book, the script, the play,” she 
replied with faint impatience. 

“But no one has given me one,” I stam- 
mered. 


Here, take mine. I will get another.’’ Then 
she proceeded to tell me I should write down 
all the business given by the director (that is, 
where the actor moves on stage when 
he rises, sits or lights a cigarette, and so on), 
and know the exact position of all the furni- 
ture; in short, all the things the gentleman of 
the upset inkwell should have told me as a 
matter of duty this generous, glamorous lead- 
ing lady was volunteering. And she warned in 
conclusion: “There is one more hazard in 
front of you. That is the moment we actors 
discard our parts and try to perform without 
them. Then you will need to develop a sixth 
sense to know exactly when to hand an actor 
a prompt, for sometimes there may be an 
ungodly pause while we think we-are spread- 
ing magic over a situation and you, as stage 
manager, may think we have forgotten our 
words and will throw us a line. Don’t ever do 
that. Let us ask you for the prompt.” 

Our little interlude was stopped by the re- 
turn of the company as they sauntered back 
one by one. But when Mr. Platt tapped his 
table for the rehearsal to begin, I was on my 
job for the first time, with no thanks to him. It 
was due to Miss Dean’s attitude and friendly 
help that I kept the job. 

During the second week of our rehearsal 
she once reduced me to jelly by asking me to 
lunch with her at the Knickerbocker Hotel, 
and as we were going around the corner on 
Broadway my neck stretched in all directions 
hoping to catch sight of some of my school- 
mates, but no such luck. I met them only 
when I had my shoes off! 
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I can’t say Mr. Platt ever took me 
wing. He never spoke to me except to 
order. But the cast were wonderful an 
ful. I slavishly recorded every bit of § 
given and noted every change of text. A 
it was customary in those days that n¢ 
was paid to any member of the cast ¢ 
managers until the end of the first y 
playing before an audience, I, as stag 
ager, was paid my salary for every el 
ing rehearsal. No one in the theater o 
days did that with the exception of W 
Ames. He came to a run-through once, 
in the darkened auditorium and no o 
him. 
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embarked on the night boat for 
‘where we were to try out for four 
inces at Harmanus Bleeker Hall. I 
e boat by running an errand for the 
> woman from the dock at 125th 


+t I got another star for brightness by 
rain to Albany and greeting the com- 
en they arrived the next morning. 
ind cured me of doing favors on duty, 
>/aracter woman never paid me for the 
iw bought her and afterward berated 
issing the boat. 

a Mr. Ames—tall, slim and with the 
suggestion of a stoop—for the first 
r our Opening night in Albany, but 
eet him. My own particular chore as 
nager came off without a hitch. We 
n New York on Labor Day and for 
etropolitan premiére it was an awful 
Neither the public nor the press 
Juch for Mr. Swan’s little play. 


; Julia Dean told me on the Wednes- 
e first week that she had accepted the 
role in another play, I knew the writ- 
on the wall, if not on the call board. 
ys later, on Friday night, Jed Shaw, 
npany manager, told me Mr. Ames 
me‘to be at the Booth Theater at ten 
) the next morning. That charming 
which he had just built had not yet 
‘its doors to the public. Ten o’clock 
as there but, as usual, no Mr. Ames. To 
e was a distinctly foreign atmosphere 
he sizable group, mostly male, who 
ting or standing about the stage when 
d on peering around.in search of the 
presario. 
enly a voice quite sharp and rather high 
ut of the darkness of the orchestra: 
Maw Klenta?’’ I kept on looking when 
came: “Ya tha, ah yaw Maw Klenta?”’ 
ntleman wearing a monocle gave me a 
ith his cane and said, “I think he’s 
ig to you, old boy.”’ I thanked him and, 
to the darkened auditorium, said I was 
> McClintic. The voice from out of the 
lurmured something indistinguishable 
iortly there appeared beside me a 
little man who introduced himself as 
Vernon. He was to direct the New 
roduction of The Great Adventure, 
Bennett’s dramatization. of his novel, 
aad been a hit in London and which 
op Ames was presenting as his initial 
on at the Booth. The popular American 
Janet Beecher headed the cast, playing 
e the well-known London actor Lyn 
g and an all-English supporting com- 


1ered Frank Vernon wanted me to hold 
k for them at that rehearsal. I did. The 
word in front of me was a clue to what 
sre saying—unfamiliar as I was with 
-intonations and pronunciations—but 
it on pretty quickly. I came every day 
ler from ten o’clock in the morning to 
st five in the afternoon and worked the 
‘Ss and matinees of Her Own Money as 
t the end of the first week my pay was 
0 $35. Iwas sitting pretty. I could now 
to have cream with my baked apple. 
ng the following week Mr. Platt told 
1 manner that bordered on friendliness, 
sr Own Money was closing but I was 
made stage manager of The Great 
ure. 
began in many ways the most broad- 
xperience of my life up to that time. 
that engagement was over I had 
da good deal more competence. It im- 
yn me a discipline that has stood me in 
fead for all my days in the theater. I 
| and I watched. 
Great Adventure! It was all of that to 
gave me work .. . it gave me con- 
.. it gave me a little money for the first 
fell in love. And I fell out of love. And 
il in love again. I ran across Henry Hull 
> took another apartment at $25 a 
This one was at 19 East 32nd Street, 
ty brownstone house that had only two 
enants, Frank Crowninshield and his 
‘in the floor below. We were on the top 
Two bedrooms, thank God! It had 
‘ windows that looked down toward 


Madison Square. The whole neighborhood 
was distinctively Edwardian then. It snowed 
that winter .. . church bells chimed on Sunday 
mornings . . . Henry was a stimulating com- 
panion and a good cook . . . he was getting 
married ...I was in love... we were both 
in work . . . | was rubbing shoulders with well- 
knowns and treated as if I were a human be- 
ing. The chill of spirit of the last eighteen 
months was beginning to thaw. But I had not 
yet met Winthrop Ames! 

He spoke to me by name during a “‘light”’ 
rehearsal at the Booth just before it opened. 
He said, “‘Mr. McClintic, would you please 
stand a little to the left. I want to see if this 


spotlight catches you.” As I was doing what 
he asked I felt a surge of importance at that 
courteous voice calling my name. Then he 
said, “Thank you.” 

Ames was the pioneer of 44th Street, with 
his opening of the Little Theater, and so he 
was on 45th Street when he opened the 
Booth. It was the first theater on that thorough- 
fare west of Broadway. As we say in the 
theater, I “‘rang up its first curtain.”’ In other 
words, I gave the signal for the gentleman 
whose job it was to raise the curtain to do so. 

The Great Adventure was a real workout 
for me in the department of stage manage- 
ment. It was in four acts with two scenes in 
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each act, and between the scene changes and 
light changes and the scores of props that had 
to be placed in the dark during change of 
scenes, I, who never dream, found myself hav- 
ing frightening nightmares in which everything 
went wrong—with no one to blame but my- 
self. I would wake up in a cold sweat. To 
avoid the happenings that took place in those 
nightmares I made elaborate plots (drawings) 
noting the different props used in every scene 
and committed them to memory. exactly as one 
might do in learning a part, and I learned to 
call off the lights for each scene in the same 
way. I had no assistant and by way of filling 
my cup to the brim I appeared briefly in the 
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second act as a Swiss waiter with one line. It 
was not the type of part that was calculated to 
take me out of stage management. 

Janet Beecher was my second Broadway 
leading woman. A few years later when I was 
getting to know Winthrop Ames quite well I 
was intrigued to hear him always refer to 
Janet and her sister, Olive Wyndham, as 
“‘ladies’”°—when we were casting. Not that they 
weren’t, mind you, but the word seemed to me 
an intruder to the magic world of make- 
believe. What did it have to do with acting 
anyway? But he would always caution me, “I 
want the lady type, like Miss Beecher or Miss 
Wyndham.” 








You clip his tiny nails frequently. Soft as they 
are they might scratch and “hurt’’ his tender 
skin. Be sure to guard his skin comfort at 
changing time, too, with the New ScotTissue. 
It is always gentle yet firm to prevent tearing 
and shredding. 


Mr. Ames once told me that he had gone to 
see Laurette Taylor at the suggestion of Lee 
Shubert, who had just seen her and thought 
she might be material for the repertory com- 
pany that was then being assembled to open 
the New Theater. She was playing in our old 
stand-by, Stolen by Gypsies, in Kansas City. 
‘““Yosemite’’ it was called then. This would be 
after her Seattle days and just before her first 
Broadway appearance. She was receiving 
quite a lot of publicity then because of her 
many run-ins with the censors on account of 
the sparsity of her last-act costume. The report 
was she was showing bare legs to just above 
the knees! Lee Shubert had rushed to see her 








first, thinking those legs might find her a place 
in the show that he was planning to open his 
new Winter Garden Theater. He decided 
against it—not because of her legs, I am sure. 
He spoke to her at the end of the performance 
and asked her to come and see him when in 
New York. Shortly afterward, Yosemite had 
folded and she found herself on Broadway 
broke—two children—deserted by her hus- 
band—looking feverishly for work. The re- 
ceptionist in Mr. Shubert’s outer office 
wouldn’t give her the time of day. Outraged by 
these continual rebuffs, she one day lost con- 
trol of her good Irish temper, telling the re- 
ceptionist in no uncertain terms her opinion 
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of her. At that moment Hartley Manne 
rived to see Mr. Shubert by appoint 
Once inside Mr. Lee’s private sancty 
said, ““There’s an attractive young womar 
side who has the fire and spirit for that { 
act scene of The Great John Ganton” ( 
ners’ play which they were then casting} 
bert said, ““Let’s have her in,” and buzze 
the receptionist, who said the lady had 4 
she would try to get her. She was signed 
mediately and that was the beginning 0} 
partnership of Laurette Taylor and F 
Manners. However, when Mr. Ames sg | 
Taylor in Yosemite, he recognized her gy 
but decided against using her in the 
Theater company because, said he, she 
a “‘lady.”’ And if it was a lady he was 
for, he may have been right, but an @ 
Surely that is another matter entirely, 
always thought, and still do, that act 
do anything, be anything—even — 
if they are actresses. 

The Great Adventure was not the s 
in New York that had been expec i 
company manager told me in parting to% 
it easy” for a short time as he was certa n 
office would have something for me soem 
manager was right. I was sent for, and 
time when I went to the Little Thesteril 
shown into Mr. Ames’ office and there | 
coming around his desk to shake hands: 
me. After being in his employ for 7 
months this was my first personal conta 
the gentleman whom for many years I w; 
work for and for many more years to kt 
and value as a privileged friend. He said 
would like me to stage-manage his forthe 
ing revival of Clyde Fitch’s play The Tn 
which he was presently going to put inte 
hearsal with himself directing and G 
George playing the leading part. Clearing 
throat to squelch the sound of my poun 
heart and in a voice that sounded stranp 
falsetto, I said, “‘I would be delighted.” 

I approached the first rehearsal with ap 
hension. The cast bordered on being an 
star one: Zelda Sears, Isabel Irving, 
nand Gottschalk and Conway Tearle. 

Mr. Ames had every piece of furni 
every prop in place as on an opening ni 
no scenery, of course—awaiting the cast, 
were there on their best behavior and on 
dot of eleven A.M. with two exceptions, ] 
George and Conway Tearle. The latte 
learned from the New York Times wh 
was buying now for a cent, was in jail- 
Ludlow Street jail, where one was incarceré 
for failure to cough up alimony. Mr. Tea 
you see, was a philanderer! 


M.. AMES began the rehearsal without! 
star or leading man, as neither of 
appeared in the opening scenes. Miss Geor 
was the first of the delinquents to arrive. F 
chauffeur was having trouble with her ne 
Pierce Arrow, she said, and she had to call 
cab. She was introduced to the cast by M 
Ames, and as she was acknowledging the if ! 
troductions Conway Tearle put in an appe al 
ance directly from jail, his release having bee 
arranged by Ames, who had paid his back al 
mony. Conway added a Bohemian note to tl i 
assembly by being unkempt, unshaven, _ 
washed, unpressed and nonchalant. It cleare| 
the atmosphere, which up to that time hai 
been almost too polite, immensely. Then th 
rehearsal started all over again. I was sittin 
by a director for the first time. 

Mr. Ames had the business of the entir 
play mapped out—that is, he came to the firs 
rehearsal knowing exactly where he wantet 
every actor to stand, sit, turn or pause. Thi 
represented hours of preparation on his pa 
But he was not one who left anything to the 
spur of the moment, as I was to be continuall} 
aware of during the coming years. Not 4 
good directors have the same method, bi 
whatever their approach there is none better 
than that of Winthrop Ames. He was quiel 
courteous, concerned if the performer felt at 
ease or not—‘‘Could you pass the drink with 
your left hand?” always followed by the ques 
tioning sound ‘th’m.”’ “If you’re not comfort 
able, please let me know’’ was his constant 
solicitation. In all my first years with him ] 
never saw him touch an actor other than to 
shake hands—nor heard him address anyone 
by his first name. 
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nn chere I was, emerging from the flotsam 
| j/am of the theater, sitting at his elbow 
s/he prompt table, writing down his di- 
4c} and absorbing as much as the days 
e|his was the beginning of my theater 
«.te—or apprenticeship—or whatever 
nose to call it. It was to continue eight 
«cars. Hours? There were none for me. 
y vere no protective unions then to dic- 
nether you worked seven or sixteen 




















rn day. I was in the theater . . . it was 
1). longed to be . . . I was catching up on 
es I had wanted to be there. I had few 
yns—no cocktail parties, no social 
: st the supreme satisfaction of discover- 
: t which I had always somehow known 
Fe and, to top it all, for this extraor- 
enlightenment I was being paid. 
; e George had a wicked sense of humor, 
le dimples—she liked me and I liked 
nd before we opened The Truth out of 
e were on quite a friendly footing. 
) is a certain satisfaction to me in the 
edge that nearly thirty years later, in 
[ presented and directed her in Spring 
., She was still the star while a youngster 
Kirk Douglas, fresh out of the acad- 
was my assistant stage manager for his 
.on on Broadway with one line. Aubrey 
_was her costar. 


ER ‘in the season both Julia Dean and 
eecher had given me pictures of them- 
at my request, of course—and now I 
bold to ask Grace George for one, and 
it arrived J felt I had won the finals. It 
amed in a Tiffany silver frame with my 
on it. The next day Mr. Ames sent for 
d I was glad he asked me to be seated 
I came in, for his first remark was a 
on: “Mr. McClintic, would you like to 
for me by the year?” I found my voice 
iid J would. My contract was a letter out- 
much the same duties I had performed 
z the season just finishing. Ames felt that 
~w of my having a guaranty of forty 
’ work I should take $30 a week instead 
). I didn’t argue. I was leaving the actor 
d, but I would find him again, I believed. 
as shown into George Foster Platt’s old 
and told it was mine (no clue as to where 
d gone or why, and I didn’t ask). I was 
the script of Children of Earth and 
o line up some actors for the various 
which had not been filled. Effie Shannon 
et for the leading part. When the door 
| I was pinching myself to see if it was 
I. Fourteen months before I had been 
ng for bricks to smash these windows I 
ooked out of. I was sitting at Platt’s 
this time in Platt’s chair. The inkwell 
lissing (that must have been his personal 
rty), and I was reading the play in order 
might suggest actors for it. I felt life was 
1g up at twenty-one. 

he autumn of 1914 Al Jolson was laying 
in the aisles at the Winter Garden sing- 
Sister Susie’s sewing shirts for soldiers” 
he audience joining in the chorus, and 
was a new motion-picture theater at 
lway and 47th Street, the Strand—the 
f the many cinema palaces to follow— 
zed by a gentleman named Rothafel, 
vas later better known to the American 
> as Roxy. At the Strand you saw im- 
it pictures—silent, of course—with stars 
heda Bara, Alice Joyce, Mary Pickford 
new comedian whose name was Charlie 
in. Also news flickers were shown reveal- 
) us shots of the British army and the 
h, as well as the helmeted Kaiser sur- 
led by his German staff. The sight of all 
m brought applause, and for the Ger- 
some boos as well. 

s. August Belmont only a short time be- 
as Eleanor Robson, had been a bright 
lelighting audiences with her perform- 
in Salomy Jane, The Dawn of a Tomor- 
nd Merely Mary Ann. Mrs. Belmont had 
a for a benefit for the Belgians. Ames 
1 to stage it. King Albert of Belgium was 
onsor. Whose inspiration it was to have 
ars participating briefly in parts that had 
them famous, I don’t know, but the re- 
‘as a benefit that in this country I have 
seen equaled since. Henry Miller ap- 
d as Sydney Carton in A Tale of Two 
; Blanche Bates as Madame Butterfly; 





Frances Starr in The Rose of the Rancho; 
William Gillette as Sherlock Holmes; William 
H. Crane as David Harum; Marie Doro in 
The Morals of Marcus; Francis Wilson sang 
a number from Erminie; Nazimova as Hedda 
Gabler; Jane Cowl in Within the Law; Ruth 
Chatterton in Daddy Long-Legs; old Mrs. Sol 
Smith as the nurse in Romeo and Juliet; Hol- 
brook Blinn as the sheriff in Salomy Jane; 
Ethel Barrymore in Captain Jinks; Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell as Melisande; Marie Temp- 
est as Becky Sharpe; Rose Coghlan as Lady 
Gay Spanker in London Assurance; Phyllis 
Neilson Terry as Viola in Twelfth Night; and 
her aunt, Ellen Terry, did the Mercy speech 


from The Merchant of Venice as a finale. 
Venerable Joseph Choate spoke in the entr’acte 
and Madame Alda sang the Belgian national 
anthem accompanied by the entire orchestra 
from the Met. ° 

I was the stage manager of the whole affair, 
which came off smoothly, and emerged with 
possibly a little more kudos than I deserved. 
Ames, at the end, introduced me to Ellen 
Terry, saying, ““Miss Terry, you may never 
remember meeting this young man, but he will 
always remember he shook your hand.’ My 
guess is that he was right on both counts— 
on one I know he is. To another young ambi- 
tious in the theater, the other day I mentioned 
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Ellen Terry’s name and was literally struck 
dumb to hear him ask me who she was. It’s 
hard for me to imagine a young doctor who 
would not know who Pasteur, Osler and Erd- 
mann were; or any self-respecting musician 
who had never heard of Verdi or Heifetz. 


In the fall of 1916 every other play was a war 
melodrama. My old buddy and roommate, 
Henry Hull, made a hit in The Man Who Came 
Back. I went to Laurette Taylor’s opening night 
in The Harp of Life. This was her first New York 
appearance since her London Peg. Her support- 
ing cast boasted several distinguished and well- 
known actors, but there was one name on the 
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program I had never seen before—Lynn Fon- 
tanne. She was a young woman, tall, dark, 
very thin. She was also English and she riveted 
your attention from the moment of her first 
entrance. Somewhere in the middle of the 
second act she had a. brief emotional scene 
and so true was she—so touching and so 
vivid—that on her exit she brought the house 
down. During the entr’acte her name was on 
everybody’s lips. The following day all the crit- 
ics echoed the verdict of the opening-nighters. 
A new Star was on the firmament. 


Scouting for talent, I journeyed to the 
Comedy Theater, which then housed the 


Washington Square Players. This group of 
ambitious potentials were the charter mem- 
bers of the Theatre Guild. In the spring of 
1917 they were doing a play called Plots and 
Playwrights and in it was a young actress 
whom the critic of the New York Tribune, 
Heywood Broun, referred to as “‘a dead-white, 
young American Duse.”’ I had never seen 
Duse, and for that matter neither had Broun 
at that time, but his comment whetted my 
curiosity, hence my visit to the Comedy. The 
young actress had dark hair (not bobbed) and 
was interesting. She stayed with you after you 
left the theater. Her voice was lovely; she 
moved with ease and grace; there was a 
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haunting mystic quality about her likea shadow 
in a haze that at any moment might become 
clear. I wrote beside her name on my program, 
which was filed in the Ames office, “Interest- 


ing, monotonous, watch.’’ Well, I ““watched’” 


all right and in the last thirty-three years [ 
have watched with something more than a 
paternal eye. Her name was Katharine Cor- 
nell. Three years were to elapse before | met 
her. 


One hot May afternoon in 1917 I queued up 
with several hundred others for a physical 


examination. The line moved at a crawl. In- 
side at last, my meager frame exposed to the 
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appraising eye of the examiner, I was pil 
the scales and then told to put my ¢ 
back on and dismissed with a jovial 
back and a parting shot, ‘““We want to 
war, fella.”’ I burned. It was obvious 
the hero type either. | 
Six months later I was called up by fed 
board. In an unheated schoolhouse on | 
Sist Street I shivered around for a cons 
able time in my birthday suit before the 
around to examining me. After thum 
everything but my head they pro 
have a whispered consultation, af 
they asked me to sit down. Still naked. 
with my teeth chattering, I listened ¢ 
told me I had a wretchedly inadequate h 
that I was taking my life in my hands 
time I walked up a stair. The warning 
livered, I was declared 4-F and sent onl 
way. So Uncle Sam had to win the war y 
out me. a 
That was thirty-seven years ago. I }f 
climbed millions of stairs since then. I } 
had an active and exciting life and even pa 
an Army physical in World War IL | 


Ox: Sunday night in January, 1919 

with Noel Haddon to an apartment off lo 
Fifth Avenue where an informal meeting 
in progress. A few people were doing a le 
talking—Maurice Wertheim, Lawrence La 
ner, Philip Moeller, Lee Simonson, He 
Westley and Theresa Helburn among oth 
This was an advance get-together of the 
posed Theatre Guild; its friends and 
pathizers were endeavoring to stir up 
est—canvass for money and genera 
their idea alive. I had. nothing to say 
listened, when suddenly I felt a presence! 
there in a dark corner sat my “‘interesting 
from Plots and Playwrights, Katharine € 
nell. She didn’t see me, but as I watched 
realized that off-stage she had that mystic 
too—a curious haunting luminosity! 
talked to her just before we left, but I ¢ 
get to meet her. When I asked what 
Cornell had been doing since [ had last sé 
her, Noel told me she had been playing 
stock with one of Jessie Bonstelle’s comp 
and only a week or so before had, at a 
ment’s notice, taken over the leading wome 
part in The Man Who Came Back, which ¥ 
then playing the subway circuit. 


In Newark, W.A. and I slipped out du 
the second act to a bar opposite the Bi 
Street Theater. He said casually, ““You mus 
go on being my assistant. I will never let 
direct for me. You see, I have found out 
the only fun I have in the theater is when 
direct the plays I produce. If you find a} 
that you like—a play which will be inexg 
sive to do—I’Il put up the money for it anc 
you present it and direct it... and if it 
success, you pay me back my investment ¢ t 
if it isn’t we'll forget about it—but you'll bec 
your own then.” | 

We were sitting in an ordinary cheap joint 
it was tired and stale from its New Year’s B 
the night before—only one other couple v4 
there at the time—the bartender was dozit} 
behind the bar—W.A.’s expression hadn 
changed. For a long minute I wondered i 
had really said what I believed I'd heard hi 
say. I finally found my voice and said, “Than 
you.” He paid the check and we went bad 
to the theater. It was New Year’s night, | 

I wasn’t going to sit on the side lines, waitin 
for that script. | wanted some actual expel 
ence in directing. I wanted to find out how muc 
I knew, or thought I knew, was practical. Fa 
instance, I had been feeling that dialogu 
could overlap as it does in reality; that th 
grouping of furniture in a stage drawing roon 
could have a greater reality and not use ever 
piece facing front, and at the same time 
more fluid and easier to act on and around 
that it was possible to say a line with one’ 
back to the audience—these and many mo 
that were theories to me then I wanted to test 
A good stock company, I decided, would 
my solution, if they felt I was a good risk 
W.A. was enthusiastic about the idea and 
approached Ada Humbert. She immediatel} 
sent me to Jessie Bonstelle. She liked me ant 
I was immediately engaged to direct and act a 
well with her Detroit company for the sum 
mer. My salary was $75 a week. I was to fur 
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own costumes, wigs, and so on, and 
a new play every week—seventeen in 
t would be a workout all right. 
Bonstelle was an extraordinary woman, 


stock managers. She had no common 
bout an untried script, but she had one 
eenest noses for acting talent I have 
ountered. She was operating two com- 
that summer, Detroit and Buffalo, and 
», alternate weeks herself in both towns. 
y just before leaving New York Miss 


e Playhouse to meet the Detroit com- 
ey were unknown to me, but as it 
out later there was some promising 
for me to work with. The late Frank 
was the leading man; Walter Abel, 
Jyenile; a keen, dark-eyed young woman, 
2 Howell by name, played general busi- 
d was assistant stage manager; and the 
4g woman was Katharine Cornell. She 
«ne a warm smile when we were intro- 
| in the reception room, and when Miss 
relle asked us to go into Mr. Brady’s 
, e office I lagged behind and watched the 
any as they filed in. I was fascinated with 
fcouldn’t take my eyes away from her. I 
lied her as she moved with slow, easy 
sacross the hall of the outer office, and 
only thought, That’s my wife. Isn’t it 
, she doesn’t know it but I am going to 
her. 

ore I left New York to join the Bonstelle 
yany I had again signed with W. A.—this 
for a weekly $125, fifty-two weeks a 
‘In Detroit, life was strenuous but excit- 
Ne played ten performances each week— 
ay nights and three matinees. The com- 
rehearsed every day except Thursday 
ling, which was given to them for 
ly,” while I, as director, hustled around 
own trying to dig up props and furnish- 
for the next week’s production, offering in 
n for the loan of a sofa or a desk a pair 
sses to the show and a line of acknowledg- 
on the program. 


L 


IRKING with Kit every day, I was getting 
10w her: to appreciate her warm gener- 
; to respect her discipline and capacity 
vork; to be aware of her acute shyness 
diffidence. And around her was an eerie 
ition of distillation of spirit, something 
find away from the haunts of man—deep 
forest, or in middle of the ocean at the 
of night. Her appearance, too, was un- 
|, in no way suggestive of her Anglo- 
n background: dark hair; dark eyes, far 
, in a heart-shaped face, not pretty, but 
sssing beauty. Of one thing I was con- 
d: she definitely belonged on the stage— 


lle asked me to come to Brady’s office’ 


there her extraordinary individual qualities 
seemed to crystallize. 

This letter was written soon after her first 
performance in Candida (December, 1924): 


Dear Katharine Cornell: ¥ don’t think I was 
ever so astonished by a picture as I was by your 
photograph. Your success as Candida and some- 
thing blonde and expansive about your name has 
created an ideal suburban British Candida in my 
imagination. Fancy my feelings on seeing the 
photograph of a gorgeous dark lady from the 
cradle of the human race... wherever that was... 
Ceylon...Sumatra... Hilo... or the southern- 
most corner of the Garden of Eden. 

If you look like that it doesn’t matter a rap 
if you can act or not. Can you? 


Yours, breath bereaved, 
BERNARD SHAW. 


And that from only seeing a photograph; 
I was face to face with the original! 


L. didn’t require a Sherlock Holmes to dis- 
cover that we were interested in each other. 
Miss Bonstelle summoned me to her dressing 
room one evening and said, ‘““What’s hap- 
pened to Kit? She’s losing her popularity. 
Letha Walters [that was “second woman’’] 
gets a bigger hand on her entrance than Kit 
does. I hear she is interested in some man and 
it is taking her mind off of her work. Do you 
know who it is?’ Since she was pleased to 
talk by insinuation, I gave her no satisfaction. 
Kit and I grew more intense as each day 
passed, quite oblivious of the narrowing-eyed 
coolness that was emanating from Miss 
Jessie. I did not realize at the time the spot 
she was in. She felt in some way responsible 
to Doctor Cornell (Kit’s father) in allowing 
this emotional upheaval to take place and 
that, coupled with her own deep affection for 
Kit and her desire to protect her and shield 
her from what I represented in her mind, 
made it awfully tough going for her. Although 
1 was blissfully unaware of it, I was certainly 
not what you called a “catch” for anybody! 

Kit was not appearing in our closing bill and 
left for Cobourg, Ontario, to have a brief visit 
with her Aunt Lydia. With Kit gone the world 
seemed vacant. I realized completely how 
serious my feelings toward her were, and also 
my intentions, but there were a lot of corners 
to turn before this dream could become a fact. 

Back in New York W. A. was waiting for 
me. He was enthusiastic about The Green 
Goddess, a new play he had just bought (a 
first one from the pen of the then dean of 
London dramatic critics, the sixty-four-year- 
old William Archer). Archer wanted for the 
Rajah in his play a big man over six feet and 
built proportionately, English preferably. 
Though George Arliss and his almost too 
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meticulous method of acting were miles away 
from the sinister Rajah that Archer had in 
mind, I nevertheless felt that he could be a 
wholly intriguing villain, if he could be had. 
On the q.t. I found out his play was going to 
close and that he was not averse to changing 
managements. This idea I passed along to 
W.A., who became enthusiastic about the 
prospect and talked Archer into accepting it, 
and Arliss was sent the play. He liked it and 
the part of the Rajah and signed immediately. 
My next job was to find a leading woman. 

W. A. said he had spoken to Olive Wyndham 
about it, but indicated he would like, if pos- 
sible, to get a “newer face’”—a “‘young Ethel 
Barrymore.”’ I immediately suggested Kit. It 
was not a great part, but I thought-she would 
be charming in it and I arranged a meeting 
for them. I lived several hundred years waiting 
outside his office while that interview was 
taking place. When it was over and Kit had 
left, Ames came into my office shaking his 
head. I knew it was thumbs down for her. He 
felt she had no emotional power and when 
I, quivering with indignation, asked, “‘Has 
Miss Wyndham?” he quietly ended our talk 
with, “After all Miss Wyndham is a lady.’ I 
clammed up, a habit I wish I could resurrect. 
It would have been silly to mention that Kit 
was in the Social Register; and anyway, I 
fixed that, for when she married me she was 
dropped! 

Ronald Colman was in The Green Goddess 
at its Philadelphia debut in a short part for a 
short while. He was given his notice and 
I'll never know why. I had to do the “‘dirty.”’ 
He was one of three 
promising fellows I had 
to give the sack to. With 
Colman I was acting for 
Ames. When I bounced 
Clifton Webb I was entirely 
on my own—well, almost! 
But in the dropping of 
Joshua Logan from the cast 
of Parnell I have to take 
all the credit. These boys 
have blossomed since and I 
am happy to report my re- 
lations with them are ex- 
tremely cordial. Be 


aqrouse me 


On the evening of the eighth of September, 
1920—a date I’ll never forget—I took Kit 
dancing on the roof of the Hotel Pennsylvania 
(Statler now) and during one of the encores we 
went out on the balcony overlooking the city 
and the North River and there, to the accom- 
paniment of the orchestra’s rendering of Whis- 
pering, I revealed to her my assets—which 
were none; my hopes—which were many; 
and then asked her if she would marry me 
and she, without so much as a pause, said yes. 
I kissed her and whisked her hastily back onto 
the dance floor again, for I feared I might just 
float off the roof. 


Ts reaction of our respective families was 
negative, particularly on Kit’s side of the 
fence. Doctor Cornell (her mother had died 
several years before), I was told, burst into 
tears and bemoaned the fact that he had lived 
to see the day when a child of his could even 
contemplate such a fate as I. But against all 
admonition and threats and revelations con- 
cerning me, she stuck to her guns; she was 
going to marry me. 

My family, on the other hand, on being 
informed by letter, were neutral to the point 
of being apathetic. They weren’t surprised at 
my intended being an actress, but wondered 
if I knew anything about her family. Naturally, 
I couldn’t go into that! Doctor Cornell 
didn’t give a rap about my background. He 
knew about me and was wondering how much 
time he would draw if he used his gun. 

Meanwhile, I was still hounding agents for 
plays. Early in February of ’21 Myra Furst 
breathlessly burst in on me saying she had my 
play. Written by A. A. Milne, it was called The 
Dover Road. I finished reading it in less than 
two hours’ time, called up Kit and asked if 
she would let me read it aloud to her later that 
night. ““Yes,’’ she said and I did. She liked it 
and I liked it even better after reading it the 
second time and aloud. It had great charm, 
was whimsical but not embarrassingly so, and 
very funny. From the point of view of budget 


Fsif-lfeif:1f] ~=view of the river 


Never awake me when you 
have good news to an- 
nounce, because, with good 
news, nothing presses; but 
when you have bad news, 
immediately, 
for then there is not an in- 
stant to be lost. 
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it was any producer’s dream—one Eis 
speaking parts and four nonspeaking seni): 
The next day I phoned Myra that I : 
to buy it. Miracle of miracles—I owned { . i 
Kit, meanwhile, in the early spring} 
signed to play a small part in a ne 
Nice People, by Rachel Crothers, whie 
Harris, a beloved and a great produce’ 
putting on with Francine Larrimore g 
And in her support were Kit and Ta 
It opened the Klaw Theater, later call 
Avon, and was a success, running 
the summer and into the autumn. 





Ki and I started thinking about a p 
live. Alma Morgan, Frank’s wife, had t 
of a street east of First Avenue where sh 
lived as a child. It was called Beekman 
It was only two blocks long and backed 
the East River. Kit and I wandered ove 
one day. The location was fascinating 
river seemed intimate and the traffic on} 
gether with the view of the Queen 
Bridge, gave the island of Manhattan ¢ 
excitement for us. There were only brown) 
houses there then, most of them entirely 
pied by the owners, and those that wer} 
had no vacancies. We were disappointe 
there was nothing we could do and ¢ 
moment there wasn’t a great hurry. 
sometime in May we saw an advertisen 


For Rent: 3 floors and a garden on Bee 
Place—No. 23. Unobstructed view of the 


We went that afternoon and there we 
deed three floors and there was a garden 
there was an unobstril 


Schmid, who owned 
five-story house, pla 
on living in the top 
floors. She wanted to 
these lower three i 
ately, but finally agreed 
if I took them then 
would have no objecti 
my subleasing them fo 
summer, which luc 
COLE ON was able to do; and 
oe was signing the lease I 
EE] denly said I would lik 
have a clause inserted 
the effect that if the property were ever for 
I would have the first chance of buying it. 
capital at that moment was barely enoug 
purchase the plain gold band that was t¢ 
used in the forthcoming ceremony, but 
had a place to live in for the next three ye 
that is, if I made enough to pay the rer 
$150 a month, I think it was. 

I was reading The Dover Road aloud 
time I could harness a willing ear; and € 
time I liked it more. Kit and I sometimes 
on a Sunday for a picnic on a deserted es 
in Connecticut and always part of the ri 
was that after luncheon I would read to] 
On one occasion I took with me another pf 
that Myra Furst had sent me, which was a) 
hit in London. It was A Bill of Divorceme 
by Clemence Dane. Both of us were terri 
moved, and Kit voiced her conviction that | 
could play the girl, Sydney. Her success) 
London in Little Women cut no ice at all w 
New York managers and her slick perfor 
ance in Nice People suggested second pai 
if anything, so her conviction was just tl 
and no more, not even a hope. W. A., I kneé 
would never endow me with two plays, f 
had I any right to expect it. But I thought 
should read it, so on the following day 
handed it to him. He read it at one sitting a 
immediately cabled for the rights, but t 
reply came back that it had just been sold té 
British actor named Allan Pollock. That w 
that. 

Maybe two weeks passed when one morni 
Kit phoned me that she had a message fre 
Ada Humbert saying that Charles Dillinghe 
wanted her fora part in A Bill of Divorcemet 
I went with her to Miss Humbert’s office. 
seems that Dillingham was in receipt of 
cable from Allan Pollock advising him to e 
gage Katharine Cornell for the part of Sydne 
Dillingham, through Miss Humbert, w 
offering her $250 a week. She would ha 
played it for free—the opportunity was 
great! The part she was convinced she cou 
play was hers. Let’s say it was hers if she ma 
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‘od. Neither of us doubted that she would! 
\t to get it without an effort—out of the air, 
‘to speak—what was the story behind it? 


Allan Pollock was seriously wounded in 
orld War I. The reconstruction job that had 
en done on his face, and insides as well, left 
, not unnaturally, terribly depressed. He 
t his life was over, that he no longer 
da career to look forward to—he had been 
oming actor on Broadway. A group of his 
ends from the Players’ Club banded to- 
ther, bought A Bill of Divorcement,_per- 
aded Dillingham to take over the manage- 
ent of it while they supplied the backing, 
d then presented it to Pollock as a “getting 
I’ present. He was most concerned about 
e girl who would enact Sydney. None of the 
ggestions he had in London appealed to 
m at all when out of the blue two elderly 
dies from his home in Scotland journeyed 
9 to London to see the play their local hero 
s going to act in New York. Afterward, 
hile having a bite of supper with Allan in his 
at, one of them suddenly said, “You know 
1 the time I was watching the play I kept 
ainking how wonderful the girl who played 
) in Little Women would be as Sydney.” 
lan, who had seen that performance of 
lit’s, snapped into immediate attention but 
ould not remember her name. So he phoned 
n old friend of his—Leslie Faber, who had 
layed in Little Women with Kit—got her 
ame and sent a cable off to Dillingham. 


E set our wedding day. Since Kit’s father 
jould in no way condone the marriage, we 
ere planning on a civil ceremony when her 
\unt Lydia in Cobourg decided that there 
jas an onus attached to her only niece’s being 
qarried away from her family by a justice of 
he peace and planned a simple wedding to be 
erformed at her house; and thither we went, 
-it preceding me by a few days. We were mar- 
ied on a Thursday. The Saturday before, she 
losed in Nice People, and the day following 
ur marriage she began rehearsing A Bill of 
ivorcement. 

Kit’s Aunt Lydia was as gracious as she was 
yvely. Her Uncle Douglas and his wife were 
ordial, and Doctor Cornell with superhuman 
ontrol managed not to be hostile. The minis- 
sr explained the ceremony to me and as a 
arting tip said, ““When I say ‘Amen,’ you 
ilute the bride.”’ I, half numb anyway, asked, 
Why?’’ He looked at me with a condescend- 
ig smile. “Should I say kiss the bride?’ He 
id not tell me, however, that cue to “‘salute”’ 
ame three times in the service, and when on 
1e first Amen I started to salute, he snarled, 
Not now.’’ The second Amen found me 
gain saluting; again he snarled. When the cue 
ame up for the third time I remained passive 
nd received from the gentleman of the cloth 

kick in the ankle and an admonition, 
Salute!’’ I did, and we were Mr. and Mrs.! I 
member giving the minister $10 in gold, and 
; he took my hand in both of his to wish 
s happiness with great fervor I was conscious 
Jat Doctor Cornell’s gaze was upon me. I 
1eaked a look around and I was right. There 
as nothing at that moment that even indi- 
ited that we would ever be friends. Luncheon, 
; far as I was concerned, was a little on the 
ysterical side, and I was glad when we were 
way and crossing Lake Ontario. I was a 
enedict for keeps! I felt like the Count of 
fonte Cristo when he declaimed “The world 

mine.”’ If that was not quite true, at least a 
ig part of it was by my side. 

When we reached Kit’s apartment the next 
iorning we found a package there which con- 
ined a lovely pair of Adam candlesticks. 
hey had arrived a few days before. With them 
as a note that read: 


Dear Miss Cornell: We join in sending you 
lese candlesticks to betoken a little of the affec- 
onate regard we have for Mr. McClintic, and 
ith the hope that they may light many happy 
yenings for you both. 
We hope you will let us be your friends as we 
ave, for so many years, been his. 
The Staff of the 

Office of Winthrop Ames 

sptember 1921 


Basil Dean, who staged the original produc- 
on of A Bill of Divorcement (which we sub- 





sequently referred to always as “The Bill’’) in 
London, was in charge of the New York re- 
hearsals as well. His reputation as a top- 
ranking English director had preceded him 
and Kit went to the first rehearsal the day after 
we were married, excited and with high antici- 
pation. When she came back to the apartment 
around six o’clock in the evening she was a 
little bit puzzled and the rehearsal had been 
disappointing. She was puzzled primarily that 
she was told her next call would be the follow- 
ing Monday, but delighted that we could take 
advantage of a friend’s offer of a shack on a 
deserted island off Norwalk, Connecticut, for 
a brief two days’ honeymoon. 


The two days’ interlude we later found out 
was due to Dean’s efforts to get Kit out of the 
cast. Pollock, however, held firm in the face 
of Dean’s objections. I saw no rehearsals. It 
seems odd to think of that now, after the 
many years Kit and I have worked together. 
Of course we talked it over endlessly at home. 
Dean was not sympathetic or helpful to work 
with. Kit was so concerned about herself in 
relation to the part that she did not take time 
off to bemoan Dean’s lack of co-operation. 
She said he was constantly at her about her 
walk: ““Must you walk like Sir Henry Irving?” 
I never saw Irving, but I will say if he walked 
like Kit, then he walked real nice. 
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When it opened in Philadelphia it was re- 
ceived politely but without any great en- 
thusiasm. Janet Beecher replaced the woman 
who played Kit’s mother, and much of the 
time that should have been given to polishing 
the play was surrendered to getting Miss 
Beecher ready to open before their two weeks 
were over in Philly. Kit’s performance was 
exciting to watch as it grew during those two 
weeks. All those latent qualities that few were 
aware of were shining through now. It was 
lovely—tender and gay by turns—and played 
with an emotional restraint that tore your 
heart out. Although my contribution was 
nothing more than holding her close, I was 
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bursting with pride. But . . . New York was 
ahead! Tomorrow, or almost! 

We hoped to move into our new home on 
Beekman Place on Kit’s return from Phila- 
delphia, October ninth, but it wasn’t ready, so 
we parked at the Hotel Chatham. The day of 
the opening, Monday, the tenth, was cloudy 
and toward evening it began to rain. Among 
the many superstitions in the theater there is 
one that if an actor or scenery gets a bit of 
storm on it at an opening, it brings luck to the 
whole venture. I did not know that one at the 
time. Kit was quiet and in full control of her- 
self. She had no maid, so she went to the 
theater in the afternoon to lay out her one 


costume and make-up. There had been quite 
a rumpus among some of the better-known 
actors as to where they should dress, but Kit, 
who had the central part of the play, raised no 
squawk at all at being put on the third floor. 
She barely touched her dinner and I took her 
to the theater early. I sat with her in her dress- 
ing room for a while, then I wished her luck 
and kissed her and walked around the block 
several times before going into the theater. 
As the lights dimmed just before the curtain 
rose on the first act I dug my nails into the 
palms of my hands and said a prayer. I pos- 
sibly had more nerves than Kit. Certainly hers 
were less in evidence. I thought it went well, 


but all first-night audiences bewilder me. They 
always have. They still do. I had been through 
many opening nights with W. A., but there 
my concern for the play’s smooth operation 
was paramount. In this one my concern was 
personal. Kit’s performance was a lovely and 
touching one of a girl who discovers her fa- 
ther, whom she had believed insane because of 
shell shock from World War I, is really the 
victim of an inherited insanity—and on realiz- 
ing this fact renounces the marriage she was 
contemplating with an eligible young man 
rather than pass on the taint and remains as 
companion to her father, who has been released 
from the asylum. Kit’s slender, dark beauty, 
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room with its easy-to-clean kitchen 
finishes is ideally suited to the high- 
chair set, and is large enough to ac- 


commodate the whole family. When 
children are small, the dining room 
with its corner closet and nearby 
lavatory could function as a guest 


suite for friends, grandparents, over- 
night baby sitters. Folding 
between living and dining rooms se- 


doors 


against fireplace wall when not in 
use. In later years, the dining room 
doubles as a study for homework 
preparation. Notice its generous di- 
mensions, its long expanses of un- 
broken wall space. Cleverly furnished, 
this room can be equipped for guests, 
dining and studying, all at one time. 

The family room opens onto both 
the street and the terrace, detouring 


*Write to us for information on how to obtain plans. 


rooms. Close to the kitchen, it is per- 
fect for partying, with its cooking- 
height fireplace, and wide-windowed 
terrace view. 

This house has no basement. Walk- 
in closets in the garage store luggage, 
sport gear, storm windows in summer 
and screens in winter. Compact utility 
room contains heating equipment, 
laundry appliances, food freezer. 
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her lithe movement, her careless hair (long 
then), the haunting sound of her voice, and 
the extraordinary flash of terror in her dark 
eyes when she first learned there was madness 
in her family—all these remain with me still, 

In 1921 and in all my previous time in the 
theater it was customary to take curtain calls 
after every act, and in a three-act play the big 
ovation, if there was one, came after the 
second act. After the second act of the opening 
night of The Bill there were many curtain calls 
and Kit took one alone—her first—and J 
thought her applause was genuine and solid, 
When the play was over many people came | 
backstage, apparently enthusiastic. I remem- 
ber one man in particular whom I had never 
seen before—whose appreciation seemed more 
serious and was tempered with anxious con- 
cern. His name was Carl Van Vechten. 

Now on that fateful October night—strange 
as it may seem to the theatergoers of today— 
there were five openings to share the critics, 
Helen Hayes, who had made a big hit three 
seasons before with William Gillette in Dear 
Brutus, was being starred for the first time in 
Booth Tarkington’s play, The Wren. The 
Theatre Guild, already an established produc- 
ing unit, was presenting Arthur Richman’s 
Ambush in which another young actress was 
to give a good account of herself—Florence 
Eldridge. Of the two others, one was an Art 
group and the other a musical. 

At the Chatham early the next day, even 
before we had our breakfast, a bellboy brought 
us the morning papers. There were many more 
to pore through in those days, and each one 
had critics of importance. But not one of them, 
probably, was so widely read as Woollcott of | 
the Times. I turned to that one first, as Kit lay 
quietly beside me. Woollcott reviewed Helen 
Hayes. My eyes raced down the other col- 
umns. Ambush came second. The Bill was 
fourth. It was a tepid, not unpleasant notice 
that said nothing at all beyond imparting a | 
feeling of oblivion for all concerned. I tore | 
through the rest of them. All the same! 































































Warn we got to the theater that night, de- | 
spite the artificial gaiety that reigns backstage | 
when the critical drubbing has been brutal, | 
the front of the house had a funeral air. Mr. | 
Dillingham was not around to give the actors | 
a pat on the back. His manager looked very | 
sad and faintly accusing, as if in some way the | 
company had been responsible for this very 
apparent debacle. The second-night receipts | 
were just over $200. The cast played mag- 
nificently, as if they were the biggest success in — 
town, but the handwriting was on the wall. 
The theater which Dillingham had under a 
four weeks’ guaranty was released. 
But the anxious enthusiast of the opening 
night, Carl Van Vechten, phoned Woollcott. 
Alec attended the sparsely filled Wednesday 
matinee. He was impressed. Always seeing 
himself as a kind of Paul Revere, warning the 
countryside of the fare their aesthetic souls 
should partake, he, figuratively speaking, got 
on his horse and advised all the critics that 
The Bill was a must—an immediate must. 
Sunday came and The Bill and Kit were all 
but smothered with an avalanche of superla- - 
tives. The critics had gone, had seen and were 
conquered. Our phone was constantly ringing. 
Friends who had remained cautiously quiet 
after the opening were now filled with con- 
gratulations and wondered if it would be pos- 
sible for Kit to get them “‘four seats for a week 
from Friday—we will pay for them, of 
course,” they ended as Kit said she would. And 
I was sending for other editions and cutting 
out the notices to mail to my family and to 
Kit’s family and a host of friends. From the 
gross of $200 of the previous Tuesday it jumped 
to over $1200 and the advance buying had 
been strong all day. Dillingham was now faced 
with the problem of getting another theater, 
since he had released the Cohan the day after 
the opening. 
I went around to the Booth Theater to tell 
the good news to our friend, Maude Howell, 
who had been with us in stock and who was 
now George Arliss’ stage manager. As I 
walked on the stage, before the performance, 
there was Arliss made up like a plush horse 
for his first entrance in The Green Goddess. 
He looked at me for a moment—narrowing 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 156 
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* T replied and I was back in my 
honing Kit the exciting news. No 
4)! On December fourth, I began my 
s/n those eight days I had arranged 
siry, without benefit of a designer 
ed the cast and interviewed scores 
e better-known ones were giving 
yerth, despite the fact they knew 
ey was behind my venture. I was 
quantity both as a producer and 
). Why take a chance? I used every 
suasion I had to induce H. B. 

ay the central role of Mr. Latimer, 
), with devastating charm, told me 
4matinees he would love to do it 
evening bill ““No’—it hadn’t a 
thteen hours a day I interviewed 
re the popular English leading 
fes Cherry, consented to play the 
arner had refused. Fortunately the 
all—only six speaking parts—and 
in finding admirable types, all of 
lly as unknown as myself. Wini- 
was my 


/ 
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maybe I was kidding myself. Certainly every 
play that has opened had behind it someone 
who believed in it. Maybe I was the one and 
only one who had faith in Mr. Milne’s little 
play. I had a sharp pain in the center of my 
brain. I did not mention the incident to Kit 
and after a brief supper in the kitchen we went 
to bed and as I was trying to lie still and quiet 
I could already see the scathing reviews. 


Lis next day was cloudy and drizzling. I got 
a cab and started for the theater. (Kit was 
coming later.) At First Avenue was the longest 
funeral procession I ever saw; it seemed to me 
Over one hundred horse-drawn hacks were 
leisurely plodding up First Avenue. The taxi 
driver was all for breaking through. Others 
did. I can’t say that I was stopped by respect 
for the departed or even courtesy on my part. 
Just plain superstition held me back. My 
doom would be sealed if I did anything other 
than wait. And wait I did, with the driver, I 
am sure, thinking I was a nut. Arriving at the 
theater, I dispensed some gifts I was giving the 
actors—flasks filled with native Scotch for the 
gentlemenand vanity 
cases for the ladies. I 
had a few telegrams. 
I read them without 
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Behind the door, Caroline knew with 
certainty, there would be lilies—and 
there would be something else. It was 
not the scent of flowers that she could 
smell now; it was danger. 


She had come down from London 
for a quiet visit in the country— 


said or who sent 
them. I sat on the 
bare stage and 
looked out at the 
dark, empty theater 
that would hold the 
key to my fate that 
afternoon. I could 
not forget the three 


able, al- | 
concern NEXT MONTH __ knowing what they 

ave.been i 

{ 

| | 


nt on my only to find herself involved in the predictions of the 
had no frightful web of murder. Caroline ——sight_before. I was 
f _misgiv- did not realize that she herself was —=«t00 restless to stay 
ng Icould in danger, but she unwittingly held still. T went out on 
[was di- the perilous knowledge which the street. A steady 
ay that I could identify the murderer. She rain was falling. I 
1, with a did recognize another danger, how- ran into Jed Shaw, 
d by me _ ever—the danger of falling in love whom W.A. had 
y of my i with gray-eyed Inspector Avery allotted me as a 
ng. I was Freeland, who was working to find company manager, 
ly ab- _ the murderer and save Caroline’s and as nice a fellow 
1ere ~was life. as I ever knew but 
se in the | deaf as a post. I 
mattered. CONSIDER asked him if Lyons 
nights of THE LILIES had said anything to 
twenty- him about my play. 
enty-sec- By HARRIET AINSWORTH He smiled and nod- 
two pre- a ded sYesi7) (Buti 
| invited Novel complete in the don’t think he heard 
— some OCTOBER JOURNAL me. I don’t know 
- mostly why I asked. 
d bank Matinee time came. 
set was I stood on the side- 


he acting suave and distinguished, , 


dience seemed enthusiastic. After 
le, walking toward Shubert Alley, 
elf behind three well-known figures 
Eddie Lyons; Ed Giroux, general 
or Oliver Morosco; and Luke 
9 occupied a similar position with 
kins. They all knew me and occa- 
fe me a grunt of recognition. I had 
) encounter them then, so I stayed 
round. Walking behind them in the 
suddenly felt an uninitiated little 
These mundane silhouettes repre- 
onsible theater figures; two great 
ted them and abided by their de- 
inthrop Ames and Arthur Hop- 
was I? What was I? What they 
vas, my eavesdropping told me. 
W.A. it would be awful, but he 
ten,” Lyons was saying. 

Ips was more concerned about the 
the poor Bijou Theater: ‘‘I wonder 
will get to follow it?” 

opined Giroux. 


to be the verdict on my years of 
i—my months of waiting—my 
1earsal? I stopped in my tracks and 
yward Broadway. Walking down 
nes Square in the bright lights, with 
jostling me, I reflected these three 
entities could be right. I thought 
Road was good. I thought the 
ved in it. The two preview audiences 
indication of liking it, but I had 
at was what I wanted to believe, so 


walk by the stage door and watched the audi- 
ence arrive. I saw George Arliss and his Mrs.— 
W.A. and Lucy—Kit and Laura Elliott—and 
there were others, too, who brought the total 
gross of the opening performance up to $584. 
When the last of the opening audience ar- 
rived I went into the theater and stood in the 
back. The curtain rose. I had lit the scene beau- 
tifully, in the best of the Ames tradition. That 
afternoon I thought it looked dim and drab, 
about as unsuitable for the lightest of comedies 
as anything imaginable. The actors’ pace 
seemed funereal. Moreover, I couldn’t hear 
them. The audience turned out to be as croupy 
a bunch as ever were assembled under one 
roof. If there was any laughter, I didn’t hear 
it. But I stuck it out. At the end of the first 
act I fled down the alley to the stage door, took 
a generous swig of bootleg hooch, then pre- 
sented myself to the cast, and told them it was 
going well. To my amazement they seemed to 
think so too. I talked to the electrician about 
the lights. He assured me they were on the 
same marks they had been on at the two pre- 
views and dress rehearsal. I took another 
swig and went back to my spot to stand. As 
far as I was conscious of, the performance 
never gained momentum. Occasionally | 
heard some laughter that seemed hollow and 
far away, and at the end there was applause. 
I ran backstage, got into the farthermost 
corner and faced the back wall. I could hear 
the actors greeting their friends and voices 
swelling and disappearing. But those, too, 
had a distant faraway feeling. The whole 
thing had been a fiasco. And I was trying des- 
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perately hard to pull my face together and 
myself as well so that I could put up a good 
front. Kit finally found me and seemed quite 
happy. She said many people had been back 
to congratulate me but nobody seemed to 
know where I had disappeared to. W.A. 
hadn’t come back! Kit jubilantly told me she 
heard one customer say, “This will either be a 
big success or a flop.” 

We went home for dinner. W.A. phoned 
there. His voice was encased in a veneer of 
reserve that meant to me only a total lack of 
enthusiasm. He thought I had done a com- 
petent job but had no idea what the press 
would be like. In my misery I had forgotten 
about them! He said every first-line critic had 
been there. 

After delivering Kit to her theater I re- 
turned to the scene of the crime. There was 
almost nobody in the streets. It was raining 
harder. I went into the Booth. Arliss, who had 
‘seen the matinee, conspicuously avoided me. 
I felt I had already committed Broadway’s un- 
forgivable sin—produced a “‘turkey.”’ I was to 
be avoided as if I had some loathsome disease. 
My second audience was pitifully small but 
appreciative. I stood on 
the sidewalk at the end 
to hear any comments 
that might be thrown 
about. It was still rain- 
ing. Cabs were scarce. 
Suddenly an authorita- 
tive voice behind me 
said, ““Get me a cab, 
bud,” and an opulent- 
looking gent slipped me 
a quarter. I kept the 
quarter and got him a 
cab. Then I got one for 
myself and went to pick 
Kit up. As we started comb, 
homeward the morning 
American was just out. 
I was all for buying it. 
Kit stopped me and 
said, ““No, we are read- 
ing them all at the same 
time in bed in the morn- 
ing at home.” 

We had a Japanese 
manservant that winter 
who answered to the 
name of Hara and 
looked like a Nipponese 
wrestler. All smiles, he 
brought up our break- 
fast and a great stack of 
the morning papers. 
Nerving myself to read 
the first one was like 
steeling oneself for a dip in an icy pool. The 
first one, naturally, was Alexander Woollcott, 
of the New York Times. My benumbed senses 
began to tingle again when I realized it was 
what is called “‘a rave.”’ 

When I finished reading it aloud, Kit started 
to cry and sobbed and cried for the rest of the 
morning. Every time the phone rang and 
someone said, “Isn’t it wonderful about 
Guthrie?” she would start sobbing all over 
again and say, “Yes, isn’t it?’ I leaped from 
paper to paper absorbing every review like a 
thirsty camel in the desert. I suddenly wanted 
to get to the office to see W. A. and talk to 
him—buy the afternoon papers—get extra 
copies of the morning reviews—see the actors 
at the matinee. 





home!”’ 


“Pm here! I’m 


i DRESSED as if I were going to a fire and as 
I entered the office I literally fell over Arliss, 
who was on his way out. He extended his hand 
and said, “Congratulations. I didn’t like your 
play when I read it. I didn’t like it when I saw 
it yesterday, but I am glad to say I seem to be 
in the minority.”” Winthrop, who was accom- 
panying Arliss to the elevator, said, ““You’ve 
had a wonderful press, boy.’’ I went into my 
office. Saturday before Christmas the place 
was deserted. Having put Arliss in the auto- 
matic elevator, Winthrop came back to sit with 
me and said he was delighted with the 
notices—he had the afternoon ones cut out 
and produced them from his pocket and gave 
them to me. 

As he was talking, Jed Shaw passed my 
door. Ames called to him, “How are things 
at the Bijou? Any ‘life’?’’ Jed smiled and 


M HOME 


By PAUL ENGLE 


*V’m home! I’m home! ’?m 


Runs in and bangs the door, 


Throws down her books and 


Coat, mittens on the floor. 
Waits doubtfully, then calls 
Again, fearing her fear, 

When the room’s empty walls 


Cry, “No one! No one here!”’ 


Then turns and runs outside, 
Finding us waiting there, 
And says in her small pride, 
Clutching my 
And dropping one dark tear, 
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shook his head. W.A. turned 
me. “Don’t be discouraged,” he 
may take a week or ten days befo 
anything.”” Dear deaf Jed chimed 
heard none of this: ““Never saw an 
it. The ticket brokers have boy 
entire lower floor for sixteen 
phone never stops ringing over 
there is a line at the box office th 
the way to Broadway.” 


As soon as I decently could, T 
Bijou and sure enough there wa 
wanted Kit to see it. I was afraid 
be there again. It might melt jj 
the sun. I could look at that he 
with pride: “Guthrie McClintid 
The Dover Road, by A. A. Miln¢ 
by Mr. McClintic.’’ The colored 
cleaning the slush in front of 

smiled at me. The stage-door ma 
when I went backstage. The a 
jubilant and I was jubilanter. This 
my putting up the flag. Nine and a 
out of dramatic school. Nobody. 
the table—could have foreseen sy 
The end? 
talking abo 
the beginni 
only climbec 
hill. That ¢ 
mailed an ¢ 
notices ho 
delivery! 

Apart fro 
my ego, 
Road was 2 
success as 
the curtain r 
production 
Friday aftern) 
cost $7500. Ir 
two weeks 
had been paid 
we were in | 
did not takell 
to wipe out} 
and to pay fi 
of furniture 
chased of 
credit. Evena 
it seemed as 
too good to 
Married on 
eighth... Ki 
on the tenth 
ber: .<7y7ze 
debut Decem| 
third and 
bureau drawe 
ginning to fi 
legal tender. And all the while 
pleasant blare of publicity aroua 
Kit was becomingly modest and I 
attempts to emulate her. Plays W 
sent her and offers for a year ahead ) 
tossed at her feet. 

The most persistent of these pr 
wooers was Al Woods. He wana 
on a five-year contract and make he 
following season. She was not easily 
but her refusals meant nothing to 
tinued to deluge her with plays se 
times we suspected it was his way 
them read for free with an opinion 

She surprised him in the autu 
by accepting a small part (it was 
woman’s part, but small) in support) 
Sherman in a play called Casanové 
prised him even further by romping | 
all the notices. She had become by } 
was commonly called “‘the critics’ } 
eighteen months later, in early 1¢ 
Vanity Fair had all the New York ¢ 
on the actress they thought would bi 
ing one of the next ten years, Kit’s 
the only one on every ballot. 

In the spring of that year, unde} 
management for the second time, sl] 
Iris March in Michael Arlen’s} 
tization of his sensational best Sj} 
Green Hat, a vehicle that her Pe 
formance kept on the boards | 
seasons and ultimately elevated he} 
dom. I directed that opus at her insis} 
much against my will. I opposed he 
But she was right and I was wrong 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 162 
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hand with care, 


here! I’m here!”’ 
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Choose a bra that molds definitely, but 
without exaggeration for your dresses, 
suits, sweaters. Here, in silky-soft nylon 
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Now you want a bra with an uplift that 
won’t wilt or waver even through a 
bowling match or a day on the golf links. 
Tliis is it—in cool, fresh cotton. Life 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 160 
her legion of admirers that have supported her 
through many years of glittering successes— 
in Shakespeare, Shaw and Chekhov—had their 
beginning in the audiences that flocked to see 
her as Iris March. Starting with The Green 
Hat, I have, with two exceptions, directed 
every play she has appeared in since. 

It also marked the beginning of a series of 
hits I produced for Al Woods. Al Herman 
Woods, the high priest of the Eltinge Theater, 
whose Offices there reminded one of the recep- 
tion room in a honky-tonk but where you 
would run across anyone from Mayor Walker 
and Michael Arlen to Sacha Guitry and 


Yvonne Printemps. Al was a graduate from 
the melodramatic hits of previous years— 
Bertha the Sewing Machine Girl and Nellie 
the Beautiful Cloak Model. His greeting to the 
world was, ‘“‘Hello, sweetheart.’’ It is reported 
that when he met King George V of England, 
he said, ‘‘Hello, sweetheart, have a cigar.”’ 
His Majesty laughed and took one. 

Al was.a striking-looking fellow, with a 
splendid head that reminded me of Bee- 
thoven’s; one eye was walled. He always wore 
silk shirts and although they were changed 
twice a day they always looked as if he slept in 
them. His passport was in his inside pocket 
and on every boat Europe-bound he had a 


reservation just in case. A diamond in the 
rough, he had a great instinct for melodrama 
and a Hebraic sense of quality. His boundless 
enthusiasm launched more than one success- 
ful career. We became great pals. Others he 
addressed as “‘sweetheart’’ but me he called 
‘‘Gunthrie.’’ I could never cure him of it—al- 
ways Gunthrie. Why, I would never know. His 
hearing was good and he had no speech im- 
pediment. 

““Gunthrie,’’ he would say to me, “‘here’s 
a script I wancha to read. The heroine is a 
beautiful gal. It would be a great part for Kit. 
You see she marries this so-and-so and he 
thinks she has had a lover and she has but she 
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doesn’t want him to know it and byk 

it from him it drives him nuts. Say! | 
[Sherman] might be great for the gu a 
way he says to her, “You so-and-so, |} 
been two-timing me.’ And she says, ‘Do 
that way to me you so-and-so.’ It’s t 
But you read it, Gunthrie. If you do it) 
make a lot of money.” 

Every Sunday night we had a ni } 
The house, or at least our part of it, was 
filled with our sounds, our friends a : 
thoughts. We were falling in love with if 
we had gained recognition for the first } 
So it was something of a shock when if} 
March the owner told me she had a prif 
tive buyer and did I wish to take advant\} 
the option in my lease which gave me fir | i 
if it were for sale? We could not see oun) 
away from it. It was a part of us. Kit\) 
went into a huddle and finally an a 
ment was made whereby old Mrs. Schmij) 
owner, would continue to occupy the to) 
floors until the mortgage was paid off. 
ing myself to make sure the whole tra 
was real, I signed a check for $12,500 
was half the purchase price, agreed to pi} 
remainder in three years and—pregi 
owned a house in New York. Thirt 
years would elapse before we would 
good-by to “23.” | 

I wish there were some magic dial \ 
would turn time back and I could hear 
again, on the piano that Deems Taylor se 
for us, George Gershwin playing his 1 
composed Rhapsody in Blue or The 
Love with Kit whistling the obbligate 
Noel Coward playing and singing his 
songs and strumming back through the 
while we sit rapt at his feet till he com 
my favorite, Parisian Pierrot. And 
Waters singing her favorites for Kit’s fa 
Doctor Cornell. ““Doc’’ Cornell was a freg 
guest at Beekman Place. It was in the a 
year of our marriage that Peter (as I¢ 
him) and I became great friends. His sen 
humor was keen and his timing in reco 
an amusing incident convinced me that 
had ever been stage-struck he would ha 
come one of our better comedians. When} 
ee for a hernia his only comp 
was, “Guthrie must’ve got it from liftin 
voice.” | 








Beekman Place was our home, but a 
served on numerous occasions as a kimi 
studio. Many a beginning rehearsal was 
there. Sitting around the dining-room t 
the first group of players ever to appear 
the management of Katharine Cornell { 
their initial_reading of The Barretts of Y 
pole Street. When we finished reading 
day I think five of us would have declaredé 
one crazy if we had been told that fo 
years later we, the same five (Brian Ahe} 
Brenda Forbes, Kit, myself and Gert Maj 
would be playing The Barretts in Italy, Fre 
and Holland for American soldiers knee d 
in mud in the middle of World War II. 


The BARRETTS had been turned down 
twenty-eight managements in New York W) 
Kit bought it for me to produce. It turned | 
to be one of the outstanding successes of 
twentieth century and the firm foundation 
which Miss Cornell’s management 
founded. Although she was against doingi 
the beginning, I persuaded her to play | 

part of Elizabeth Barrett and I further f 
suaded her to become her own manager, 
several reasons. Actress-managers are sof 
thing of a rarity in this country. Therefore 
publicity angle was good. It provided her 
complete freedom of movement and choice 
plays and cast, and she was and is what 
known in the box office as a “hot ticket.” E 
reign as an actress-manager is the longest 
the American theater. I feel like a pro 
father. 

I have only to close my eyes to hear a gro 
of unknown youngsters—Sam Levene, Jan 
Stewart, Myron McCormick, Millard Mitck 
and Eddie Acuff, to be exact—making on 
pulse beat just a little faster as they read S$ 
ney Howard’s Yellow Jack at a first rehears 
I tingle now when I remember Gielgud’s el 
tric first reading of Hamlet which spark 





Judith Anderson, who played the queen, if 


a breath-taking performance of the clo 
scene at the table, leaving the rest of us pro 


| 
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nble at being a part of it. Or the quiet 
) of Kit’s reading “the shawl’’ speech 
;andida with Raymond Massey when 
viz preparing that magnificent revival for 
y and Navy Relief in May, 1942; or 

Masha, whistling Tchaikovsky’s 
why, while Chekhov’s Three Sisters was 
ng to come vibrantly alive during the 
) breaking it in at Beekman Place. 
iked rehearsing at “‘23’’ because of the 
1 nature of our early rehearsals. At 
n Place, with the dining table extended 
ll length and generously supplied with 
es, ash trays and ice water, we could 
elaxed and quiet—without the inter- 
of the chitchat that frequently ema- 
om the front of a theater. And when we 
pause between acts there was the gar- 
stretch your legs in and the East River 
emplate in case you wanted to end it all. 
as while Kit was playing The Doctor’s 
a in San Francisco in early December, 
that Ruth Gordon (whose several ex- 
md sensitive portrayals have distin- 
d my productions) urged me to reread 
‘hree Sisters with the thought of her 
Masha. I did and immediately became 
ed with the idea of Kit’s doing it, playing 
1 herself, with Ruth doing Natasha. I 
aloud to Kit and she grew enthusiastic 
phoned Ruth of our scheme and sug- 
the switch in parts and she was agree- 
nd excited about the whole venture. 














IN I think of that cast I swell with pride. 
rine Cornell, Judith Anderson, Ruth 
n, Edmund. Gwenn, Dennis King, 
ider Knox, McKay Morris, Tom Pow- 
ertrude Musgrove, Alice Belmore-Cliff 
ric Dressler among others. And in the 
‘ound Walter Craig (Tony Dexter now in 
3) played the guitar and sang Russian 
in his fine baritone voice while Kirk 
as, about to go in the U.S. Navy, made 
ond appearance on Broadway carrying 
movar, and Jan Sterling was one of those 
vaited on the guests at the birthday 
on in the first scene. 
opened in Manhattan at the Ethel 
nore Theater Christmas week of 1942. 
yne lukewarm exception all the critics 
nthusiastic about the play and players. 
re very happy and gratified. Then on 
iday night of the first week—Christmas 
-was—the telephone rang around five 
cin the afternoon and Teddy Gwenn’s 
-, Ernest, told me that Teddy had been 
to the hospital with double pneumonia. 
1 hour I frantically tried to locate the 
tudy. The three weeks on the road had 
largely devoted to smoothing and 
ng the production and there was little 
ft for understudy rehearsals. When at 
ne stage manager told me he was ex- 
y dubious whether the understudy was 
in either lines or business, I decided to 
Secure was the one thing I was. I knew 
line, every movement in the play. Kit 
like an aspen leaf when I announced 
cision. The cast was apprehensive but 
ously co-operative. Strange to say, I 
)nerves at all. 
s a filler in and my job was to hold the 
mance in shape. I got through without 
. During the following four weeks I con- 
in the part and before I bowed out I 
it I was very good indeed. There was a 
excitement and satisfaction to me to be 
before an audience again, but I had no 
in retiring when Teddy came back. 
Chatterton, Jane Cowl, Grace George, 
1 Webb, Mildred Natwick, Lillian Hell- 
nd Dorothy Gish all saw my perform- 
t various times and came back to my 
ig room to say so. It seems odd that the 
imes I have ever played a good part 
ere have been under my own manage- 
or the family’s, without benefit of re- 
| and with no direction—even my own. 
ond thought, maybe it isn’t so odd! 


/ dear boy,’? Minnie Maddern Fiske 
/me once, “I am so tired of hearing this 
reed of actors say they can’t go on the 
hey must play in New York. Pish, tush 
onsense. New York, indeed! To me 
‘ork is just a ‘stand’ like St. Louis, Kan- 
y and San Francisco. If youcould see my 


audiences on the road—the aristocracy of 
America ——” (and shaking her finger at me) 
“When your Katharine is a star don’t ever let 
her play only in New York.” 

And so when “my Katharine” became a 
Star she went on the road and when she be- 
came a manager as well she still went on the 
road. In fact, her great tour of 1933-34 at the 
height of the depression, when she covered 
some 17,000 miles and played 77 cities, has 
been credited by many as bringing the road 
back. It certainly revealed to the booking 
office then, and to other stars and manage- 
ments, that there were great, eager, hungry 
audiences throughout the country that would 
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leave it to Pendleton to put this 
perfectionist’s touch to your coordinated 
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crowd theaters for fare that was good. That 
was the season we first did Romeo and Juliet. 

It was Ray Henderson who kept after me 
when I first talked the idea over with him as 
I was pondering on plays and parts that Kit 
should enact. He kept saying-to us, ““Shake- 
speare will never let you down,” following it up 
with, “There has never been a truly great 
actress in the English language who has not 
played one or another of Shakespeare’s 
heroines and received her greatest praise from 
doing so.” 

Despite the constancy and reassurance of his 
enthusiasm I think, in the beginning, he was a 
shadow over my vision. He talked so persist- 
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ently about Sothern and Marlowe’s produc- 
tion that I ended up thinking their abbreviated 
version was Shakespeare. Miss Marlowe was 
the Juliet of the early part of this century. 
Beautiful Julia Marlowe with the almost too 
beautiful voice—she and E. H. Sothern had 
made a fortune from the Bard in their coast- 
to-coast tours. I never saw them as a team. 
Romeo and Juliet I had seen only twice— 
once in England at Old Vic and again in 1923 
when Jane Cowl had her successful revival 
with Rollo Peters as Romeo and Dennis 
King making his first big success as Mercutio. 
Miss Cowl was lovely to look at, lovely to 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 165 
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nd had great acclaim. She was the 
outstanding Juliet of the twentieth 


cI read Romeo and Juliet again, on 
ision to do it, Ray, from out of no- 
unearthed Sothern and Marlowe’s 


*s text. We decided that year that we 
| try out Romeo and Juliet along with 

oductions of Candida and The Barretts 
ull season on the road but not touching 
n, Philadelphia or Chicago. 


iG was something of a problem, too, 
ad to cast the three plays, using the same 
in all of them. Our company was a 
one and it was not the actors’ fault that 
ere better in some parts than others. For 
le, Orson Welles, a youngster sent to me 
ec Woollcott, made his debut in America 
us that season. He was effective in Shake- 
‘e but left more than a little to be desired 
he undertook Marchbanks in Candida. 
he got by was by no means enough. A. P. 
, was enormously effective as Candida’s 
rt, but—brother!—no one should look 
he did Montague in Romeo and Juliet. 
Rathbone, I thought, was effective in all 
plays. So, too, were Brenda Forbes and 
les Waldron, splendid actors both of 
who had played with Kit continuously 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street—but 
were the exceptions. 
uity allowed us five weeks’ rehearsal then 
wo plays were ready when we opened our 
nm. All during the re- ~ 
als of Romeo the men- 
x cloud of Shake- 
re’s commentators 
over me—the dicta- 
ip of tradition had im- 
1 on me a boundary 
which I felt it treason 
oss. It is said in the 
id scene between the 
- and Lady Capulet 
Juliet will be four- 
in a fortnight and 
days, but as Miss Marlowe, Jane Cowl 
other Juliets without number, going 
to before Ellen Terry, had changed her 
to eighteen. I decided Kit would be 
sen. The famous “‘rope scene”’ that begins 
“Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds” 
lever been played since Adelaide Neilson 
in the mid-seventies; all the vignettes of 
reparation for Juliet’s wedding to Paris; 
ene in which the nurse discovers Juliet’s 
; the one just before the finale in which 
Laurence learns that his letter to Romeo 
ndelivered—all of them had almost never 
done in this country .. . certainly not by 
owe nor by Cowl, according to their 
pt books. And they were not played when 
ened in Buffalo. Our notices were good. 
business wasn’t. On “big time,’ so to 
-, Shakespeare had been a box-office grave- 
since Barrymore’s Hamlet and Jane Cowl’s 
twelve years before. When we substi- 
The Barretts the business leaped to 
sity. 
9m Buffalo we jumped to Milwaukee. 
the city is only two hours by train from 
igo and every dramatic critic in the Windy 
sharpened his pencil—and incidentally 
1ife—and journeyed over to witness our 
ing. Two days later there appeared a set 
tices in the Chicago papers that were 
imously bad and to our sensitive egos 
_ We weren’t at our best that night, but 
eren’t as bad as one might think from 
ng them. We rolled up our sleeves and 
ed. We weren’t taking it lying down. We 
10 more critical broadsides. Kit gained 
dence, and by the time we reached San 
Sisco not only were our notices good but 
€ we gave our last performance Romeo 
Juliet was playing to capacity houses 
; With The Barretts and Candida—but it 
t right. The good notices didn’t fool me. 
oad ones from Chicago told me nothing 
nd the fact that the critics did not like it. 
‘ast, while acceptable, was far from ideal. 
w that my best directorial foot was not 
ard by any means. The production and 
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I live every day as if this 
were the first day | had 
ever seen and the last I 
were going to see. 
—WILLIAM LYON PHELPS: 


Autobiography With Letters 
(Oxford University Press) 





costumes looked lovely—restrained and lovely. 
But more than that was wrong. What was it? 
Why didn’t the play “send”? me? I must con- 
fess that it never had in the two productions I 
had previously seen, but with me it should be 
different. With Kit it had to be. In San Fran- 
cisco she was potentially a great Juliet—po- 
tentially only. She couldn’t stop at that. At one 
matinee I sat in front of two very chatty ladies 
and when the lights went up on the final scene, 
in the tomb of the Capulets, I heard one of 
them remark, “‘I knew it! When the curtain 
went up on this show I knew it would have a 
bad end.” My first impulse was to say “‘Sh-h”’ 
emphatically. But [caught myself as I was turn- 
ing my head. Out of the mouths of babes— 
profound criticism! Could she be’ right? She 
obviously knew nothing about the play, but she 
should not have known when the first curtain 
rose that it would have a bad end. I hurried to 
the nearest bookstore and bought an ordinary 
copy of the play, like the one I'd first read be- 
fore being influenced by the improvements of 
my predecessors. I wanted to find out who 
tipped their hand, Mr. Shakespeare or I. I 
avoided like the plague all the marked copies 
and the prompt books I had diligently assem- 
bled. As nearly as I could I was going to sweep 
away all the cobwebs of other days from my 
brain and walk untrammeled through that 
script, avoiding the many footprints the great 
performers of other years had left there. I 
would try to read it as a play by a new un- 
known author, completely unaware that it had 
a “bad end.’’ When I had read it over and over 
again, a faint flush of discovery overcame me. 
Into the discard went all the bosh about scan- 
ning the verse. Just read the verse for meaning 

and the poetry would take 
: ee care of itself. Mr. Shake- 
Beh speare had seen to that. 
And what a good play it 
turned out to be when it 
wasn’t amputated. Previous 
presentations might have 
been better described as 
excerpts fromShakespeare’s 
Romeo and Juliet. The pro- 
logue, which also was rarely 
done, refers to the story as 
“the two hours’ traffic of 
our stage.’’ The events of the entire play occur 
in just seventy-two hours! Here was a drama of 
hot blood, high passion and exhilaration! 
Tragedy, springing from recklessness—from 
youth’s fervor, its refusal to turn back, to pause 
and reflect; had either one of the lovers ever 
stopped to think, there would have been no 
tragedy. This was no museum piece steeped in 
tradition. Its “two hours’ traffic’? must be 
breathless with headlong action. 

I started back at the beginning again. 
Everything in my present production had 
been wrong. I sent for Jo Mielziner, who 
joined me in the Middle West, and told him of 
my newly conceived idea of décor—light, gay, 
hot sun, hot passions, young, swift—and out- 
lined my procession of scenes. After several 
weeks Jo returned with the entire production 
designed; skillful as regards the lightning- 
quick changes I wanted, breath-taking as re- 
gards beauty—in effect looking not unlike 
Giotto backgrounds—light, gay, spacious and 
ending with a marvelous dark Capulet tomb. 
When Paris descended into this vault at the 
opening of the final scene he actually needed a 
torch—one couldn’t tell which tomb was 
Juliet’s. On one point only did I question Jo’s 
designs. That was the balcony set. It was 
beautiful but it seemed impractical. Jo con- 
vinced me it would work. Everything else he 
had designed seemed so miraculous that it 
wasn’t overhard to persuade me. Then he 
started the drawings for costumes. 


Romeo and Juliet was dropped from our 
repertory in Cincinnati. We gave all the 
scenery and the platforms to the Little 
Theater there. And disposed of the costumes 
in New York. This represented a loss of many 
thousands of dollars, but if we were going to 
do it at all we decided we would do it at the 
top of our resources, financial and otherwise. 
Martin Beck put his theater at our disposal. 
Our opening was set and announced during 
the summer for December 20, 1934, at 8:15 
sharp. I spent most of my waking moments 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 167 
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teeping myself in the text, making 
sdveries at almost every reading. That 
i was not interviewing literally hun- 
tors for the new cast. There were 
in the ballroom to be found, the 
ds in Verona—in addition to in- 
small parts—all of whom attended 
‘Jarsal and went on the road with us. 
ajor parts I had to get the nurse, 
# Paris, Benvolio, and the Capulets. 


n actress as the English- -speaking 
1 boast of) came over to play the 
Hit had never been played before. 
ferne, our original Mr. Browning, 
some, high- 
and swash- 
yas Mercutio. 


SOSCCO SS 


happens to his body when he starts reading 
Shakespeare—is something that has to be seen 
to be believed. They must be rehearsed in cos- 
tumes so they look as if they are wearing 
clothes and not appear as stuffed dummies. 
The tempo must be fast—no stilted pauses to 
let an audience be depressed by the fact that 
they are witnessing a Shakespearean produc- 
tion; warmth, gaiety—‘‘Juliet is the sun!’”— 
and there must be no waits between scenes. 
For instance, after you hear Romeo’s lines 
at the end of his first scene, Lady Capulet im- 
mediately speaks as the lights are quickly 
dimming out—‘‘Nurse, where’s my daughter? 
Call her forth to me.” Then the lights are 
coming up and you are in Capulet’s hall with 
the nurse entering. 
This overlapping of 


> > Sx» RX 
ay scenes not only gave 





pipe. In the front of the theater balcony are 
the “front spots,”’ twelve to thirty, depending 
on the production. All these lights are num- 
bered. All these are controlled according to 
the size of the production by one to three or 
even four switchboards which are worked by 
the master electrician and his assistants. To 
focus any one of these, giant ladders are 
brought out on the stage and an electrician 
climbs up with an assistant steadying it while 
he perilously teeters as he endeavors to iden- 
tify the spotlight that is wanted with a number 
on the switchboard. Then the spot has to have 
the right color medium and be focused. For a 
tricky show this can go to thirty spots for one 
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scene alone, and they all have to be focused 
with the ladder and electrician moving for 
each one. That goes for the “‘tormentors,”’ 
the “‘spots’? in front of the house and the 
borders. And to say nothing of those very 
special things known as “‘baby spots”’ or, as we 
constantly hear them called at rehearsals, 
“babies.”’ All lights have to be checked for 
effect from every part of the theater: sides, 
center, front of the orchestra, back of the 
orchestra, back of the balcony. 

I start my light rehearsal of Romeo and 
Juliet at eight in the morning. Everyone is 
there except the actors. They are represented 
by a small group of understudies who are go- 
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as Romeo; effect of a light. We different you feel in 









elles-as Tybalt; Waldron as the friar; 
ida Forbes as Lady Montague. Quite 
aul Nordoff composed enchanting 
fartha Graham staged with exquisite 
dance in the fairy-story ballroom 
lesigned. And Santelli arranged the 
ng duels that were fought in the 
enes. [The youth and enthusiasm 
ast were inspiring to work with. I 
ing an exciting new play by a man 
Villiam Shakespeare. I had decided 
all twenty-three scenes (otherwise 
lly the story falls apart), cutting only 
lete comedy of the musicians and 
to bring the playing time, including 
Je-minute intermission, to within the 
urs the stage hands’ union allows. 
ge was to be as Master Will indi- 
yurteen. It was no greater strain to be 
than eighteen. It was simply a ques- 
yeing. The actors must be made to 
xy are playing Shakespeare. The look 
es on the average actor’s face—what 


rehearsed for over two weeks with our plat- 
forms and props. It was truly exciting. The 
handful of our last year’s company looked 
with incredulous and unbelieving eyes at 
this magic we were suddenly enmeshed in. 
Edith Evans, who had quite rightly held out 
for and received a high salary, after the first 
few days of rehearsal said to me, ‘“‘As I see 
what you’re aiming for with this production I 
want to say I will take the figure you offered 
me instead of the sum I asked for.’’ A touch- 
ing and warming gesture from a great artist. 
We did not take advantage of her generosity. 

The best of our modern theaters make 
lighting a harrowing, exhausting, nerve-rack- 
ing ordeal. It incites violent tempers, frustra- 
tion and ulcers. I will take you backstage, 
where behind the proscenium arch you will 
find on either side what we call “the tor- 
mentors’’—great iron pipes extending high in 
the air, loaded with eight to twelve lamps or 
“‘spots’” on each one. Overhead there are the 
borders. The first pipe, second pipe and third 
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ing to serve as stand-ins for the principals, 
that is, they assume the exact positions of the 
principals on the stage and as the lighting pro- 
ceeds we see that they are properly lit. The 
entire crew—that means the carpenter depart- 
ment, all the property men and, naturally, all 
the electricians—is on hand, and in a produc- 
tion of the magnitude of Romeo that involves 
a considerable number of men. We may not 
need or use any of the carpenters or prop 
crew, but the union says, “Hot or cold, you 
have them.’’ You see, they are paid and paid 
well. It’s not at all unusual to see some of the 
more exalted members of the stage crew ar- 
rive in their cars while the stage manager and 
his assistant and the stand-ins have trekked 
in from the subway; the scene designer and his 
assistant and myself have modestly arrived by 
taxicab. The whole production has been 
mapped out in regard to light and I hope to 
be through in twelve hours, knocking off an 
hour for lunch and an hour for dinner. I start 
off the perfect gentleman. ‘““Good morning, 
Jimmy” (Jimmy is my stage manager); 
“Hello, Trell’’ (his assistant). I go absolutely 
overboard for the heads of the departments 
and I am filled with solicitude for the stand- 
ins. “I am sorry you had to get up so early.” 
(A lie! The only person I am sorry for is my- 
self.) “Now take it easy until I call you on the 
set. You can come out front, if you want to.”’ 
I go out front. “Are you ready, Jimmy?’ I 
call. I have never had to use one of those tele- 
phone contraptions. They can usually hear 
me two blocks away. “Not yet, boss, it won’t 
be long,”’ is Jimmy’s reply. I exchange a few 
pleasantries with the stand-ins who are sitting 
behind me. I hear the box-office telephone 
ringing and I hope it is business, not gossip. A 
half hour passes. Another half hour drags on. 
Another! The carpenters are engrossed in a 
hot game of pinochle in the basement; the’ 
religious property man is reading his Bible; 
the electricians seem to be having trouble. 
They are all being paid, so what does it matter? 

“Jimmy,”’’ I call with a phony cheerfulness, 
“what's wrong?”’ 

“‘Nothing, boss, we can’t find three babies.”’ 

I raise my voice. ““What do you mean you 
can’t find them? You have a diagram of the 
whole setup, haven’t you?’’ 

“You don’t understand, boss, there are 
three babies we can’t find on the Number Two 
switchboard. Don’t get impatient, we’ll locate 
them. . . . Kill that baby,’’ he shouts to the 
master electrician. 


I AM obviously a nuisance. Why should I 
get impatient? Only an hour and a half gone! 
It’s our party. We are paying for it—God 
knows what the head carpenter has lost by 
now at pinochle. But I must stop worrying 
about that. Maybe I should find the religious 
property man and read the Scriptures with 
him? Better not. I walk out of the auditorium 
and go downstairs to the men’s room. I study 
my unshaven face in the mirror. Could it be 
possible that once I thought I looked like 
Edwin Booth? Well, that phase is over for me, 
but I am in the theater. Yes, down in the 
men’s room on a bleak morning, stewing my 
insides out over this blankety-blank delay. In 
my wildest dreams in Seattle I could never have 
imagined the me of now. The colored cleaning 
man comes down with his mop and pail. I 
cover by looking at my notes: ‘‘I must remind 
Kit to stay on the balcony when the scene is 
over and be wheeled off with it. It will make 
the change quicker. . . . It is imperative Orson 
remain on stage for the curtain call. The stage 
manager can’t go up three flights to fetch him. 
Who does he think he is? . . . Waldron must 
pick up his cue quicker.” . . . “Mr. McClin- 
tic,” calls one of the stand-ins from the 
theater auditorium, “‘they are waiting for you 
on stage!’’ Waiting for me! I have been in the 
theater for over two hours. But why argue? I 
am glad we can start. Those three errant 
“babies”? being found, we proceed. Things 
are going remarkably well until we get to Jo’s 
pet, the balcony scene. I stop cold in my tracks. 
It is beautiful, but can Juliet act on it? 1 ask 
myself. It looks so tiny. But for once I don’t 
want to be too hasty, so I suggest that he 
light it while I retire and glance at a sandwich. 

Dress rehearsal started at eight o’clock in 
the evening. Before our beautiful sage-green 
curtains with the crest of the Capulets em- 


broidered on one side and that of the Monta- 
gues on the other, Orson, resplendent, shield- 
ing his face with a gold Benda mask, came 
through and in his magnificent voice began the 
prologue: ‘““Two households, both alike in dig- 
nity ——’’ When he finished, his spot dimmed 
out, the curtains parted and there was the first 
scene exactly as I hoped it would be: the vivid 
yellows, reds, mauves and browns of the 
peasants’ costumes as they drowsed in the 
noonday sun of the public square; the con- 
trasting elegance of the wealthy of Verona as 
they passed through—it oozed vitality, passion 
and humor. No chattering female could pre- 
dict how this one would end. Now comes the 
first scene with Juliet, the nurse and Lady 
Capulet. Kit is radiant, light and gay. Next 
Mercutio and the Queen Mab speech, Brian 
looking unbelievably handsome. Every scene 
change was working without a hitch. 

I am getting frightened; it is going too 
smoothly. The ballroom in the Capulet house 
bursts upon us—white satin, gold and red, 
with its one great chandelier being lit by pages. 
Jo steals up the aisle to me in the darkened 
theater and whispers, “‘It is thrilling, Guthrie. 
I never dreamed it would be like this.”’ I am 
feeling pretty good myself. Lights out and on 
again. Then follows the brief scene before 
Capulet’s garden wall. Again the lights dim 
out and come up on the balcony. No person is 
on stage. Now Romeo is over the wall. A bull 
in a china shop! The whole thing is out of 
scale. It is like Gulliver and the Lilliputians. 
“But, soft! what light through yonder window 
breaks? It is the east, and Juliet is the sun.” 
She appears on the balcony. Kit, the little 
fourteen-year-old girl of the previous scenes, 
now looks not unlike some massive Wagnerian 
soprano. There is no room to move. Juliet 
looks as broad as the balcony. I close my 
eyes. There are magic sounds in the air. I 
open them again and my vision shuts them 
out. I light a cigarette and inhale to the bot- 
tom of my lungs. Why, I think, why should this 
happen to me? Why didn’t I yell my fool head 
off? Why did I acquiesce? Why ? Why ? Why ? 
On and on and on. ‘‘Parting is such sweet sor- 
row, that I shall say good night till it be mor- 
row.” The scene is almost over. No time to 
dawdle now in a purgatory of recriminations. 
We have to open in Detroit on Monday. This 
is Thursday night. What can be done before 
the opening? They are in the friar’s cell now. 
Waldron is saying his first lines. They must 
not go on. We have got to fix that balcony. 
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“Jo,”’ I yell more in anguish and 
temper; more a tonal wail at m 
adequacies, ‘““what can we do abo 
cony? Kit has no room. She can’t 
the greatest love scene ever written 
playing it in an elevated telephon| 
Waldron has dress-rehearsed with | 
He sits quietly down on the friar’s ¢ 
Kit. But she shuts her dressing-r 
and goes into the farthest corner 
hearing me. For one quarter of an} 
dulge myself in a series of sounds ¢ 
the walls of the theater to indice 
don’t like the balcony; while Jo, 
courtesy and sympathetic understan 
never seems to desert him, patientl 
we can paint it down for the Detroit 
light only the faces of Romeo and hi 
will serve. Then we will plan a ney 
the New York opening, three wee § 
am getting back into the land of re; 
ness, slightly mollified. The rehears 
The final curtain falls just before two| 
bad really, but everybody is tired. " 
hands are dismantling the scenery, } 
ready to load on the trucks that will 
Grand Central Terminal where a coup 
will be waiting to receive it and take) 
troit for our next dress rehearsal o m 
night. As Kit and I are leaving thet hd 
snowing. My friend, the stage carpe 
doubt to pacify my misgivings abo t 
cony, says, ““Boss, some of this s{ 
scenery] is bound to get snow on it 
good luck, you know. You couldn’ 
better sign. Good night.” | 
| 

Durinc the train journey to Detroit 
I discuss the new balcony set. It will 
literal—just beautiful. It is to be | 
across to provide ample space for mo} 
it is to be made of blue velvet so it ca 
the light, yet have the actors plain 
even though the “‘mask of night’ is 
faces. It is the illusion I want. 
Our New York opening was set fora 
day evening. The new balcony was wai 
us. Although Basil and Kit rehearsed ¢ 
night before, I wasn’t able to light it u 
day of the opening. | 
Shortly after four we are finished| 
theater. The crew and the stage man: a6 
doing their final checking up. Many bo; 
baskets of flowers have already arri 
stage-door man is sorting scores of tel 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 170 — 
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Send us your name and address for a free copy of this photograph suitable for framing 





his fussy customer demands and gets food protected in glass 








ight pay you to be more fussy too. Pure glass, you know, is a natural protector for perishable foods. 
ay, you can buy almost everything a baby eats sealed against all contamination in clear, clean glass. | 


vhy don’t you ask your grocer for more of the foods your whole family eats, packed in pure glass. 


GLASS CONTAINER MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, 99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 168 
that have come for the company from friends 
wishing them luck. In the car going home I 
hold Kit’s hand. We are both very quiet. Sud- 
denly Kit breaks the silence with, “Guth, I 
don’t think I’ll be nervous tonight. They may 
not like me out front. That’s their privilege, 
but I think I know more about Juliet than any- 
one out there.” After the most meager of din- 
ners, we are back at the theater at six-thirty. 
Kit visits every dressing room to wish them 
luck—from extras to stars. I am getting rest- 
less. Right or wrong, this is it. I have a two 
days’ growth of beard. My suit is old and 
shiny. I never “‘dress” for an opening of mine 





costume by Branell 


(another superstition!). I’m getting in every- 
body’s way, so I go out on 45th Street and 
wander toward Ninth Avenue and then 
saunter back to the stage door. The first- 
nighters are beginning to arrive now—very 
dressed up and distinguished-looking they are 
too. Ninety-five per cent of them are in their 
seats by eight-fifteen. One minute later 
Jimmy gives the signal to the house electrician 
to begin to dim the house lights. ““Down to 
half,’ says the electrician. “Hold it,” ‘says 
Jimmy, then he looks through the pass door 
and pauses a second to give a few stragglers 
who are hurrying down the aisle a chance to 
get seated. Then he signals the electrician to 


en. g 


take the house out. “House out,” says the 
electrician. Jimmy looks at his watch, warns 
the curtain man, the warning light is off—the 
curtain is going up. There is applause for Jo’s 
front curtain and then through it Orson ap- 
pears and the prologue begins. I go through 
my usual ritual—digging my nails into the 
palms of my hand and saying a prayer. The 
curtains part and the show is on! 

It seems to me I walked many miles in the 
blackness of backstage that night, dodging 
stage hands in the quick changes, stepping out 
of the way of actors hastily exiting or of crowds 
waiting to make an entrance. My work had 
been done. Nothing would have been gained 
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seamless stockings 
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by my being out front—plain 
anything went wrong and embarrassj 
who might know me out there. 7 
represented three years of prepara 
learning, of unlearning, of learning ¢ 
was a pivotal one in Kit’s career. §| 
that might lie ahead for both of us dt 
on it. Yet I suddenly felt impotent—s 
impressions were blurred—like lookir| 
window at night when rain is beating! 
the pane. As I waited on the side ij 
actors—denizens of Verona and Padus 
like people out of a dream. I vaguel rd 
gasp that came from the audience 
winged her way across the stage in h 
red dress at the beginning of the garden 
I felt: the audience was held. Ni 
marred the evening. And when the 
tain fell there was a stillness out fro | 
I never experienced before or sine 
theater. Kit, clear-eyed and curiously bi 
and girlish in her great purple cape h 
wore for curtain calls, was looking as 
were trying to determine if the heart of | 
one whose chances of life were touch 
was still beating. She whispered to mé 
can’t take calls if no one applauds,” 4 
started. We took calls all right! Ther 
cheers for the company. Bravas 
Evans. And when Kit appeared a one 
were more bravas. As the curtain clo: 
-her I noticed tears in her eyes. She s 
Jimmy in a choked voice, “There will) 
more curtain calls.” The company wa 
testing, ““You must, it is thrilling.” “No 
Kit very firmly with the tears running 
her cheeks. “‘If the audience sees me | 
it will look as if I am asking for sometl 
am sorry,” and walked off the stage 
house lights went up and the audience w, 
cheering. I thanked everybody—the cre! 
actors and the extras—as the stage beg 
overflow with milling people offering 
gratulations. When the last of them ha 
and only our official family were § 
around Kit’s dressing room, Gert Macy 
had been opening telegrams, handed 
Kit. “Read it to me,” said Kit. 
Gert read, ““Hie to high fortune,” and: 


signed Jane Cowl. 4 


at 


at 


Tae next day’s criticisms were heart-w 
ing and magnificent. Burns Mantle gave 
highest rating—four stars. Brooks Atkin 
the Times said in part: 


Miss Cornell has hung another jewel 0 
cheek of theater nights. 


John Mason Brown filled our cup te 
flowing with this: i 


It is not often in our lifetime that we ar 
leged to enjoy the pleasant sensation of fe 
that the present and the future have met 
few triumphant hours. We know as we enjo 
passing moments of the present that mo} 
them are destined to slip by unremem) 
They have not the importance or the bez 
the intensity out of which the kind of abi 
memories are made to which we return, 
fully or wistfully, in the future when the pry 
has been swallowed up into the past. 

Yet it was this very sensation—this uncor 
sensation of having the present and the fi 
meet by witnessing the kind of event to wh 
will be looking back with pride in the yeal 
come—that forced its warming way, I susp 
into the consciousness of many of us last1 
as we sat spellbound at the Martin Beck 
presence of the acting wonders and the s 
splendors of Katharine Cornell’s productio 
Romeo and Juliet. 


Kit played Juliet over 250 times and at 
farewell performance she had the freshnes 
an opening one, and the grace and effor 
simplicity with which she played had the 


mark of all great acting. i 





The springtime of 1922 was one of col 
uous sunshine. The Dover Road had b 
chosen as one of the ten best plays of they 
by Burns Mantle. Kit’s performance in” 
Bill had been on every critical list of the 
best. Just before Easter, A Bill of Divorcem 
called it a day and left the Times Sq 
Theater after a run of twenty-six weeks to 
a brief season on the road. Kit went wii 
She had signed to play Mary Fitton in 
Shakespeare (also by Clemence Dane) the: 


> 


Abe, 1955 


«son for Winthrop Ames. As for my- 
, on my own now with W. A.’s in- 
s}ipaid back many weeks before, I was 
» /ady to leave the Little Theater and 
+d ffices that would have only my name 
or. Despite the solid sensation of a 
iccess, I felt a little bit as I did when I 
beyond my depth for the first time. 
tit away the phone bill at Beekman 
an to assume astronomical figures as 
k) to each other every day, sometimes 
onceand never briefly. I was meeting 
end of her second week on tour in 
and proceeding with her from there 
ne town, Buffalo. I wanted to give her 
; | had always wanted to give her a 
{-a present worthy of her, an indica- 
at she meant to me (I have never yet 


4). 












mining my newly acquired bank 
[ began looking at advertisements in 
r-priced magazines in search of a sug- 
f a suitable gift for a bride. Jewels, I 
but what? I found myself fascinated 
nt pictures of square-cut diamonds, 
, | decided, would be the offering. I 
he till for $5000—five crisp bills that 
forget. I looked at them in wonder— 
hem and all mine. I had never seen 
; larger than a hundred-dollar bill be- 
slipped them into the pocket of my 
guring that if any light-finger frisked 
“meyer attack a jacket pocket; but 
tanding, I couldn’t resist thrusting my 
nd in to clutch with a viselike grip 
ousand-dollar bills. 

r’s seemed to me to have an edge over 
establishments that dispense square- 
me it reeked of the rarefied atmos- 
Bond Street and the Rue de la Paix. I 
r been in such an establishment in my 
ly even looked in the windows of one. 
| at Cartier’s. The smiling, uniformed 
it opened the door. I entered, right 
| in jacket pocket. A poker-faced fel- 
short black coat and s.riped trousers 
what I wanted. 

ed, ““Square-cut diamonds.” 

MacKie will take care of you,” he 
fr. MacKie, the gentleman wishes to 
re-cut diamonds.” 

MacKie’s smile might have been 
on. I detected a certain tenseness in 
; | was seated at a small table. It never 
| to me that that right hand of mine 
x the bills gave the impression that it 
ve been clutching a gun instead. I was 
is of men behind me. I didn’t look—I 
yf place, but, by Jimminy, I was stick- 








facKie was courtesy itself as various 
srs arrived with black velvet trays of 
; when suddenly my eyes opened 
d my pulse started racing as I looked 
mond-and-sapphire bracelet (square- 
ourse). I thought it exquisite. My first 
as I didn’t have enough money to pay 
ut when Mr. MacKie examined the 
dhics on the tiny tag attached and in- 
me it was a mere $4500 I heaved a 
n of relief, knowing I would have $500 
uts when I got outside. But as I tried 
ate my right hand from the pocket— 
ction of the precious pieces of wam- 
i been so intense that it had become 
yaralyzed—I was quite conscious of 
led looks of the onlookers as my left 
nt over to help my right hand out. 
right new bills were a mess—sweaty 
kled. 

facKie smoothed them out, counted 
1en he smiled at me, a real smile this 


I have your name?” he asked. 
M’Klenk,”’ I replied. 

your pardon,” said Mr. MacKie. 
za deep breath, and slowly as if I were 
‘in a strange language, I replied, ‘‘My 
Guth-rie MacClin-tic.” I got it right 
replied he, ‘““Mr. McClintock. .. . 
h’m... would you mind waiting just 
>?” and he disappeared with all my 


tly he was back with another gentle- 
) came at me with hand extended, say- 
ww do you do, Mr. McClintic. I don’t 


think you’ve been here before—I am trying to 
recall why your name is familiar.” 

“Tam a theatrical producer,” I found my- 
self saying. 

“Of course,” said the gentleman. ‘Have you 
anything on at the moment?” 

“The Dover Road,” said I. 

“How stupid of me to have forgotten,” re- 
plied the gentleman; and, as if trying to solve 
a puzzle, he queried, ‘“You’re married to ——” 

“Katharine Cornell,” I answered. I was be- 
ginning to get hot under the collar and decid- 
ing to ask for my money back and go else- 
where to get square-cuts when my inquisitor 
stopped me with: 


“Mr. McClintic, why pay cash? Cartier 
will be glad to have you charge them.” 

I never had a charge account in my life and 
here was Bond Street and Rue de la Paix ask- 
ing me to leave without paying. My mind shot 
back to those other days on tour when I left 
without paying to save a few dimes, but I 
stammered, “‘I’d rather charge them.” 

Mr. MacKie gave me back my straightened- 
out bills and a few seconds later the bracelet 
was handed to me in a distinguished embossed 
leather box that I pocketed as I was being 
ushered to the door by a group of respectful 
and bowing gentlemen. I walked down Fifth 
Avenue in a delirious haze. 
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The sad part of this story is that no voices 
told me that my bride didn’t like jewelry— 
never wore any—and, although she received 
the square-cuts with expressions of delight and 
wore the bracelet proudly in Buffalo, I am 
sorry to relate that the greatest service of that 
first important wedding gift of mine has been 
its visits to various pawnshops where it was 
“doing time’’ for some unfortunate extrava- 
gance or other of ours. It’s out of hock now 
and reposing in the safe-deposit vault, but it 
is always on call. I have suggested that she 
sell it, but she hangs on to it for sentimental 
reasons. 

Women are funny that way! END 





Now...compliment-winning hair for you! 


You know the pleasant glow and feeling of contentment that comes from a sincere compliment... or 


an admiring side-long glance! Up goes your morale... you feel years younger... full of pride and confidence 


in your attractive appearance. 


But compliments seldom come accidentally. In the same way regular skin care is necessary to keep your 


complexion fresh and lovely, your hair also needs regular care to keep it gleaming and full of color. 


So if your hair is beginning to fade and grow lifeless... if the first touches of gray have 


appeared...it’s time for you to join the many thousands of women whose regular 


beauty routine includes a NOREEN Color Hair Rinse after 


each shampoo to keep their hair bright and shining, 


and to blend in unwanted streaks of faded 


or graying hair. 


These women choose NOREEN 


every time because they have 
found how naturally and dis- 
creetly it matches their 
hair to eyes and skin tone 
... because NOREEN 


brings them compliments 


—not comments—from 


their friends. 
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At cosmetic counters 
everywhere. 

8 rinses 60¢ plus tax. 
Color applicator 40¢. 
Also professionally 
applied in 


beauty salons. 
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THAT IVORY LOO 


YOUNG AMERICA TAS iii... 


YOU CAN HAVE Fe iN +7 -BAy-s?! 


Polka-dot tot . . . she has That Ivory Look! 





And isn’t it a pretty look for you to have? Remember, the milder 
your beauty soap, the prettier your skin. More doctors 
recommend pure, mild Ivory for Baby’s skin—and yours—than 


any other soap! Ivory takes care . . . so tenderly! 


Beauty on the dot . . . That Ivory Look 













comes so easily. Why not start now 
cleansing your skin regularly with 

pure, mild Ivory Soap? In only 7 days 
your complexion will look clearer, fresher, 
younger. You'll have That Ivory Look! 


It’s like getting one FREE! 4 ca 





of Personal Size Ivory cost ab 
the same as 3 cakes of other lea¢ 


toilet soaps. It all adds up 


PERSONAL SIZE IVORY IS YOUR BEST BEAUTY BUY! 









IN LIFE 





Pat and Eddie Gorrie, 
of Ridley Park, Pa., 


will convince you! 


By JOAN HAFEY 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOSEPH DI PIETRO 
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DEAR JOURNAL EpiTors: Even though we are not newsworthy and will prob- 
ably never grace your lovely pages, I just had to write you a fan letter after 
all these years. My husband loves you too and I don’t think there’s a printed 
word we miss... . 

We haven’t any Outstanding Problem, nor are we Outstandingly Clever or 
Ambitious or Unique. (We are, however, Outstandingly Happy and In Love.) 
We like each other so much too! We find so much pleasure in each other’s 
company ; we’re the homebody type. Even before our Baby Starr arrived, we 
didn’t go out much. We haven't had spending money anyway, because we've 
done such a heap of saving, but we haven't minded it in the least. 

I don’t do anything proficiently, but force myself happily to try just about 
everything. If you can think of some new ideas to keep me from being a Dull 
Housewife, please write and tell me. Sincerely, PAT GORRIE 


PEN a cupboard door, pull out any drawer in Pat Gorrie’s sunny 

kitchen, and chances are you'll find a list! Dog-eared or new, 
major or minor, headed Qualities You Want to Have, or, | Can’t Keep 
House Without: or, Things We Need for Our New House (with several 
items triumphantly crossed out), and so on and on and on. The lists 
remind their writer to: ““mend as you iron—put throw rugs over worn 
spots—scour pots and pans as you clean = CONTINUED ON PAGE 175 
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Shift work leaves many free daytime hours, is ideal for family-loving Eddie. } 


facations are spent at home. On last one, Eddie overhauled Bessie, the car. 


“I wanted to be an actress—but just for a while.” Pat cuts 


her own hair, brushes it 100 times a day, finds two-mile walks 
help her meet neighbors and “are good for the complexion too !”° 


On New York honeymoon they skated every day in 
Radio City, bought matching sweaters. got a parking 
ticket! Their one “luxury’’—custom-made skate boots. 


| 
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Pat waited eagerly for Starr to be old enough for 
matching mother-and-daughter outfits. Sewing machine 
was surprise Mother’s Day gift before Starr was born. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 173 up the kitchen”’; to cultivate “health and 
energy—tact, understanding and gentleness—perfect grooming—and [under- 
scored] a calm center.” 

“My lists are to help me be consistent,’ explains Pat Gorrie from a prone 
position on the pink living-room rug, where she is doing her daily stint of 
exercises and abdominal breathing. The Gorries expect their second child 
in October, and Pat, who explored the natural-childbirth technique with 
the birth of two-year-old Starr, began the exercises again as soon as she 
learned she was pregnant. 

Tall, shy Eddie Gorrie, on his day off, smiles down at his wife from the 
doorway. A shift worker at Atlantic Refinery, Eddie is accustomed to “week- 
ends” that fall any time during the week. “‘It’s going to be another girl, you 
know,” he remarks. “‘No question about it!” Pat never recovered from reading 
Little Women—always had her heart set on four girls. But now she and Eddie 
have compromised—they want two girls first, then two boys. OVER 





The Gorries ordered their house built, then set out 
to save money. By paring expenses, $40 a week was 
saved for 8 months, the down payment easily met. 





Pat was “‘natural-childbirth” mother when Starr, 
almost 2, was born. Eddie studied with her— 
was so calm he didn’t even pace the floor ! 
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in the car, ridden around for hours and watched the sun come up.” 


“T have to discipline myself constantly,” Pat continues to ex- 
plain her lists between counts, “or I’ll knock myself out house 
cleaning one day and then the next day I'll read or play with 
Starr, or paint in oils in a Van Goghlike frenzy! Before I was 
married I dabbled around in lots of job fields—wrote, painted, 
even did a teen-age column for over five years: I did enough 
rushing to last a lifetime! But as soon as I met Eddie, my days of 
hectic inconsistency were over.” 

Twenty-five-year-old Pat, with her feathery blond hair and her 
well-scrubbed pink-and-white complexion, could still pass for 
the teen-ager she was when she wrote Teen Pan Alley for the 
Camden, New Jersey, Courier. Five feet three of bounce and 
energy (“You know I stretched almost two inches from my ex- 
ercises!”’), she exudes good health. Her house reflects her sunny, 
well-scrubbed look, with light slanting in everywhere through 
vertically slatted blinds on soft pink, green (‘‘One of my favorite 
colors, the color of Nature’’), warm yellows and browns. 

“Maybe I should be scared,’’ Pat says, sitting up suddenly, 
“because everything I’ve ever wanted has come true. First a 
career and a lot of fun, then a CONTINUED ON PAGE 182 


“Dawn is our magic hour. Sometimes we’ve put our sleepless baby 





“I’m a creative person,” says Pat. “I’m satisfying my creative Z J 
urges by having babies, making clothes for Starr, trying recipes.” Mtn if. 
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KS OF MIX! 


». “Go as far as you like with this pie dough, 
/ you cannot make tough crust! Yes, finally, 


= e here’s pie dough you can relax with. Because we’ve 
homogenized it, so that no amount of handling bothers it. Do what you will, 


the crust bakes into layers of delicate flakes!”’ ok 
betty Cro gL 





oe wee g ee a 7 
“No-bowl” method! Crumble The more you mix it, the So tender an egg shell could 
the stick, add the milk, right better it gets! Mix with fork crush it. This pie crust can’t 
in the pie pan, if you like. ’til pan is clean. get tough! 


Betty Crocker Hornogenized Pie Crust Mix 


MADE BY GENERAL MILLS 
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This pleasant little dining room was assembled from odd pieces of furniture suited to its scale and given charm by its flower-pink scheme. 


By HENRIETTA MURDOCK 


Interior Decoration Editor of the Journal 













These young-marrieds wanted a real dining room and got it, 


making a dream come true while keeping a careful eye on the budget. 


; HEN wewere house hunting, we bought the 
only house we saw with a dining room,” 
said Pat Gorrie. “‘Pretty china is my great love, 
and having it is no fun if you can’t see it and 
use it. But we need help with our planning.” 
Even though the new dining room was small, 
a fact that bothered Pat, it was well propor- 
tioned. She was right in thinking that small 
rooms need careful planning if they are to have 
character, and nothing helps so much as a 
lively theme—and a scheme. Pat’s mother had 
given her a set of pink-and-white Haviland 
which happily supplied both the theme and the 
scheme. 

To display Pat’s Haviland and other pieces 
of choice china, we had a carpenter build two 
simple corner cupboards which would not take 
up usable floor space but would add a bit of 
drama to the small room. The wall color we 


matched to the pink in her Haviland service, 
and a darker shade of the same pink lines the 
cupboards. 

Since round tables are again new and take up 
less space in a small room, we chose a particu- 
larly attractive eighteenth-century style which 
will extend to seat eight. The buffet was origi- 
nally blond wood, bought secondhand at auction 
for around $30, but we refinished it dark to 
match the table. The inexpensive Hitchcock 
chairs are exact copies of old ones and give the 
room that pleasant look of being “collected” 
rather than bought whole and moved in. 

Side pieces add greatly to the convenience of 
a dining room, and since we could not find a 
table narrow enough for our space, we had it 
carpenter-built in two hours’ time. A washable 
pink cotton rug and inexpensive print draperies 
add the touch of glamour which Pat loves. 











—— 
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ne Myrtle, Myrtle, you’re a beautiful turtle. 4nd, darling, I’ve got news for you. ms 
Our whole house is going to be just as beautiful as you are. We're going to have Lees Carpets : 
everywhere... carpets just as elegant as this lovely Lees under our feet. Every nook and cranny, ° 
upstairs and down, is going to be so quiet, so colorful, so cozy! You've never seen such colors 
as I saw in Lees Carpet Selector! It was easy to match, compare and choose. 

Saat How did I do it? I’ll give you three guesses. 





Ce OE tt 


Bi, Between you and rae, 
os me and the piggy bank, madam, I know 






your secret! Not a rich uncle. Not the sweepstakes. 





You bought our Lees Carpets on the store’s wonderful Easy 
Budget Plan! For just a drop-in-the-bucket down and slow time 
payments (‘‘turtle-time”’ you might say) we'll be living in 


ease, if you please, on... 


a ... those heavenly carpets by LEES 

















Choose from Lees Selector. Use easy time 
payments. No guess work. All the colors, 
textures, patterns, at your fingertips in 
Lees Selector. No hurry, no worry. Asmall 
deposit and a few dimes a day will do it. 





&g 
MAKERS OF QUALITY CARPETS. AND RUGS 























Prerry Pat Gorrie knows one of the most versatile designs in th 
world is a wrap-around. Depending on the fabric, it can 
be worn in the kitchen, in the afternoon, or out to dinner. Our 
design goes one step further, inasmuch as it can be made as a she 
cover-all apron, as a wrap-around skirt or as a short party apron 
Wear it as a Jumper with a pretty sheer blouse or add sleeves for 
peasant effect. All the dresses on this page have been made from 
the very same pattern, Vogue Design No. 8686. By Nora 0 
Pattern Editor of t 
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The same black faille dress worn 
as a jumper. The white organdy 
blouse has sleeve detail of a 
decorative design machine- 
stitched in combination with 
rickrack. Blouse, “Easy to 
Make” Vogue Design No. 8558. 


| ee 
Choose a pretty print, add white cotton - wy 

sleeves (from Vogue Design No. 8558) 

and white cotton-lace trim (1% yds.). 
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Pat Gorrie’s rayon-faille dinner dress cost about $6.50 to make. Short 
white gloves and a sparkle pin with bright ribbon for a touch of color. 
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Se Quick to slip into, blue cotton 
ei version. Add eyelet over the 
a shoulders (3 yds. unruffled) and 
Kat ” 

C6 gay peasant 1” tape (2 yds.). 


Xs 


Quilted cotton wrap-around 
skirt tied with black cotton tape. 
Top is plain fabric insame print. 
Shirt, Vogue Design No. 8215. 


Other Views, Sizes and Prices of Vogue 
Patterns on page 201. Buy Vogue Pat- 


terns at the store which sells them in your 7 - / \ 
. j city. Or order by mail, enclosing check or / j if 
Bright turquoise burlap I this gay money order*, from Vogue Pattern Service, i 
y “ Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn., or in ‘ 
OVE! -all apron. Ww ear it n velvet Canada from 198 Spadina Ave., Toronto, j - f 
1 Ont. Some prices slightly higher in Canada oe 


Design No. 6822, hite shirt. 


(*Conn. residents please add sales tax.) If i J 5 
you desire shipment first-class mail, please fos ¥, , 
include 5c additional for each pattern j | of i f 4 
ordered. © VOGUE / ze 
pd 
E \ 
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PEL SRDS CI LIN OR EN tS eC 





vays ready to go—in timesaving Dau Bent Nalon. 


thers favor nylon in youngsters’ clothes...the whole year 
nd! For they know it needs lots less care, gives lots more 


ar. Shop for nylon—one of Du Pont’s modern-living fibers. 
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THE BEST THINGS IN LIFE ARE FREE 


CONTINUED F 


wonderful husband—a real person—a_ beau- 
tiful daughter, and now my very own house.” 

To Pat, Eddie is the R.M.—the Right 
Man—a subject on which her feelings run 
strong. ‘Why do people say you should marry 
someone like yourself? If people have exactly 
the same interests, what can they teach each 
other? Eddie and I are different, but we balance 
each other perfectly. I’m artistically inclined, 
you see, and he is mechanically talented. I’m 
emotional, he’s very even. We get along like 
the very best of friends, and on top of that 
we adore each other.” 

Through Eddie, Pat has learned to delight 
in an orderly, well-run house, to slow her 
pace; he has awakened her interest in garden- 
ing, in flowers. ‘Oh, he brings out the best in 
me,” she says. ‘“‘He’s taught me kindness and 
sincerity and how to savor life—how to sit 
down and talk with him over a cup of tea with 
no thought of wasting time. And he’s a real 
family man.” 

In turn, Pat stimulated Eddie’s interest in 
reading, music and art. She bought a set of 
oil paints and did some presketched can- 
vases (““Monstrosities all,’ she moans) which 
Eddie proudly framed and hung—then tenta- 
tively tried a pair of canvases himself. 

“There are so many wonderful, cultural 
things to do that don’t cost money,” Pat en- 
thuses. “Eddie and I would like to wander 
through art galleries. October’s going to be a 
big month. Our baby is due, and the Toulouse- 
Lautrec exhibition is coming to Philadelphia— 
and we're going to see rhat if I have to stop off 
on my way in to the hospital! I know’—Pat 
glances sheepishly at her grinning husband— 
“when I discover one of my new worlds I’m 
apt to go crazy with enthusiasm!” 

Her first pregnancy was one of those “new 
worlds” to Pat. With her doctor’s approval 
she plunged into the Read method of natural 
childbirth, doing the special exercises that 
made her muscles stronger, more flexible, 
concentrating on posture, grooming, absolute 
freedom from fear. While Eddie painted 
woodwork in the apartment they lived in at 
the time, Pat sat cross-legged on the floor be- 
side him and read aloud from Doctor Read’s 
book. “‘We studied so much about the mechan- 
ics and emotional aspects of natural child- 
birth, we felt like a couple of obstetricians!” 

Armed with book and camera, neither Eddie 
nor Pat felt any apprehension when she went 
to the hospital. ““Eddie didn’t even pace the 
fioor!’” A nurse took pictures of Starr in the 
delivery room just after she was born. Pictures 
of Pat sitting up an hour later in her hospital 
room show her smiling radiantly. 

“Seeing her right after she was born, and 
hearing that first glorious yell, no words can 


describe it,” Pat bubbles. “The most thrilling 
experience of my life. I can’t wait to do it 
again.” 


The morning star outside Pat’s hospital 
window gave her the inspiration for her 
baby’s name, for despite her plans to duplicate 
Little Women, she hadn’t been able to settle 
on a name for her first-born. ‘“‘Starr.. . the 
double r makes it more unusual, don’t you 
think?” 


Eaascne her thoughts in writing comes 
as easily to Pat as talking does to most people. 
On her honeymoon she began a journal of her 
married life which she keeps up faithfully. 
After Starr’s birth she wrote: 

“My favorite career is motherhood! When 
you have a baby you suddenly want everything 
to be Perfect. You want to be a Perfect Mother; 
soft-voiced, patient, understanding, firm, 
and beautiful in the eyes of your child.” 

*“When Starr spoke her first word—a tender 
*‘Ma-ma’—I went on a voice-improvement 
binge which continues to this day! I want 
Starr to speak beautifully and she'll do this 
only if I speak to her in a distinct, well- 
modulated voice, using the best grammar I 
can muster! 

“And I do want my children to have a cul- 
tural background—but I was bewildered how 
to give it to them, since I never had one myself. 
Art, musicand literature have always appealed 
to me greatly, but really well- 
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rounded knowledge of these arts? If you don’t 
go to college you have to find your own way to 
learn about these things. 

“The answer for me, the stay-at-home wife 
on a budget, lies in the book, art and music 
clubs by mail. You can join for only a couple of 
dollars per month. I’m collecting reproduc- 
tions of the greatest paintings in the world by 
receiving each month a portfolio of sixteen 
paintings. In the same way you can collect 
great books and records; and the important 


part is, they are analyzed for you and you are 
shown how to gain true appreciation and 
understanding!” 

It was Starr’s birth that stirred the Gorries 
to make the last of Pat’s dreams come true— 
a house of her own. “‘Actually,’’ amends Eddie, 
“‘we started looking for houses even before we 
were married. I always figured there was no 





a family and we wanted a home.” 

So they began to search. In Bessie, Eddie’s 
old tan car, they drove all over Delaware 
County, investigating For Sale signs and 
strolling through countless sample houses. 
Then, in old-fashioned suburban Ridley 
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cook with herbs. A pinch here and a sprig 





I cook with an audience. Eddie 
is often home during the day. 
He’s the original lid lifter— 
and is always ready to taste. 


there can turn a familiar favorite into a new dish. 







VEAL ROLLUPS 


god 


By PATRICIA GORRIE 


HEN I first discovered the new world 
of herbs, I went overboard with en- 
thusiasm. We had several creative fiascos— 
once we couldn’t eat the oversaged stew— 
but I soon learned to tempt, not tire, my 
husband’s taste. Now Eddie raves about 


my discreetly herbed veal rollups. 


Veal Roilups 
in Tomato Sauce 


Sauté until tender 4 tablespoons finely 
chopped onion in 2 tablespoons butter or 
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LADIES’ HOME 


Park, they found a brick sample home 
detached, six rooms, three upstairs ar 
down, and a garage. It charmed them 
ately. ““We knew that first of all wey 
very bright, sunshiny house—and a p 
one. That’s why we skipped over all the 
house types with no living space, and 
house with dining room, basement and} 
How can you eat a real Thanksgiving} 
in a little corner of the living room?” 

With little money but much enthi. 
the Gorries ordered the house built 
started with $500; accumulated anoth 
in eight months (clothes and entertaj 
went down to absolute zero). Eddie, : 
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margarine. Add 1 cup soft bread en 
4 cup minced parsley, 14 teaspoo 
and a dash of pepper, and blend 
Pound 8 slices veal thin as for scalop 
or perhaps your butcher will cut andf 
it for you. Cover each slice of veal with 
of the stuffing. Cover with a thin s 
boiled ham cut the same size as the 
Roll and Fae securely with thread. 
ina skillet in 14 cup hot butter or m 
rine until evenly browned. Pour of 
excess fat from the skillet. Add 

Ounce cans tomato sauce, 1 cup ch 
broth, 12 teaspoon thyme, % teasp 
salt, a dash of pepper and 1/4 cup cho 
parsley. Simmer, covered, for 45 min 
until veal rolls are tender. Remove thre 
and serve the rolls with buttered noodle 
Makes 4 generous servings. 


I coox to please my husband. He was 
patient while I was learning that now it’s 
pleasure to pamper his tastes. The best pé 
in the world is when he says, “It’s delicious 
Eddie thought he didn’t like fish until I 
tasted my halibut ring which I serve wit 
dill sauce. 
Halibut Ring 
With Dill Sauce 


Poach 1% pounds fresh halibut in 3 ca 
water seasoned with 114 teaspoons salt, } 
teaspoon pepper, a few sprigs parsley, & 

ery tops, 1 small onion, sliced, 1 bay le 
and 1 slice lemon. When the fish has b 
come an opaque white (about 20 minutes 
remove from pan. Cool the fish, remo} 
the bones and skin, and flake fine. Redut 
the fish stock to concentrate flavors. Strai 
and save for the dill sauce. Prepare a crea 
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aAtlantic Refinery, grossed about 
tek, but his take-home pay after 
»Heductions was nearer $75, so every 
y) strictly accounted for. 
34 September, when the house was 
e was enough in the bank to cover 
}ayment of $600 and the $585 settle- 
en their $11,300 house—and enough 
> refrigerator (“luscious Sherwood 
‘ths Pat) and airy vertically slatted 
yughout the house. 
‘Janaged to move from their Lans- 
sartment to the new house for only 
J renting a truck and inviting all their 


<a “moving party.” 
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HALIBUT RING 


ith 3 tablespoons butter or marga- 
blespoons flour and 1! cups milk. 
stirring, until thickened. Season 
saspoon salt, a dash of pepper and 
; Tabasco. In a large bowl beat 3 
1, add cream sauce and flaked fish. 
ether until very well blended. Pour 
ell-greased 5-cup ring mold. Set in 
f hot water and bake in a moder- 
w oven, 325° F., for 45 minutes or 
Meanwhile, prepare a cream sauce 
ablespoons butter or margarine, 2 
ons flour, 1% cup strained fish 
d 34 cup milk. Cook, stirring, until 
d. Seasonwith 4 teaspoons chopped 
ll or 1144 teaspoons dried dill, 
n lemon juice, 14 teaspoon salt and 
f pepper. Fill the center of the fish 
h cooked, seasoned peas and serve 
sauce. Makes 6 servings. 


my busy-day short cuts is Eddie’s 
Quick Skillet Chicken 


Quick Skillet Chicken 


itil tender | cup mushrooms, sliced, 
cup green pepper, chopped, in 4 
fer Or margarine. Blend in 2 table- 
Hour. Add 1 cup chicken broth, 14 
n salt, 14 teaspoon Worcestershire 
é teaspoon thyme and 1% teaspoon 
m. Cook and stir until thickened. 
ups or more of cooked chicken, cut 
ze pieces, and 4 teaspoons chopped 
9. Cook 5 minutes over low heat. 
sup thick commercial sour cream, 
ell with other ingredients and heat 
te. Serve immediately. We think 
S go perfectly with this. Makes 4 





Pat had whiled away the waiting time by 
making floor-to-ceiling chintz draperies for 
the picture window, matching slip covers for 
the easy chair. Now, armed with countless in- 
terior-decoration hints from magazines and 
newspapers, she sailed into the decorating of 
her new house. They had diagramed on paper 
exactly where they wanted each piece of furni- 
ture to go. But—‘‘I was always coming home 
to find Pat had been shoving the furniture 
around,” says Eddie, glancing reprovingly at 
his small wife, “‘even pushing the piano, too 
heavy for four men to move.” 

Obligingly, the sun does shine into the Gor- 
ries’ house all day: on the greige grass-weave 


wallpaper, on the soft pink carpet, the highly 


polished coffee table and the Boston rocker. 
(“We decided we couldn’t have a baby without 
a rocking chair, so Eddie bought one un- 
finished and fixed it up beautifully himself.’’) 

In the dining room, pink vertical blinds 
slant sun onto the drop-leaf table and its 
bowl of fresh fruit, the target of high-spirited 
Starr’s favorite prank. When no one is look- 
ing, she cautiously pulls at the cloth until the 
bowl slides just to the edge. Then, thought- 
fully selecting a bunch of grapes, she flings 
them happily around the room. 

Out of Starr’s reach, in a corner cupboard, 
is Pat’s cherished Haviland china (a gift from 


Herb Hints 


Herbs used with imagination can throw open 
the doors to culinary success. One should 
never be conscious of their presence, but 
merely aware of a delightful blend of flavors. 

About 4 teaspoon of any dried herb will 
season a dish for four. Use three times that 
amount when fresh herbs are used. 

Herbs with the most robust flavor—rose- 
mary, thyme, sage and orégano, for in- 
stance—should be added with restraint. 

When using herbs in cold uncooked dishes, 
allow them to marinate with the other in- 
gredients at least overnight. 


Good Mixers 


MARJORAM. A versatile herb, blends well 
with other seasonings, is good with poultry 
and dwells in blissful harmony with cheese, 
tomatoes, meats, green salad, fish and sauces. 
SWEET BASIL. The secret to tomato 
sauce. Welcome in soup, and the companion 
of vegetables, eggs, meats and sauces. 
DILL. Famous with fish. Add to cottage 
cheese and tomato juice. Good in spaghetti 
sauce. 

ROSEMARY. To be used often, but with 
restraint. Exciting with meats and poultry. 
Adds new charm to spinach. 

THYME. Used successfully in many soups, 
particularly clam chowder. Improves most 
stuffings and sauces. A favorite with fish and 


meats, especially pork and veal. A fragrance 
to tempt any palate. 

SAVORY. Lends new dignity to green beans 
and other green vegetables. Delicious in salad 
dressings, fish dishes, stews and sauces. 
OREGANO. Friend of the tomato. Adda 
touch to vegetables or broiled or roast pork 
and lamb. Lends a pungent flavor to sauces 
and salad dressings. 

TARRAGON. Try just a pinch with fish 





and egg dishes. Add to salad dressing. 
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her mother); in the other cupboard are her 


cheery pieces of Poppy Trail pottery, bought | 


one by one out of leftover budget pennies. 
Pat’s childlike delight over each new piece 
caused the clerk at the gift shop to remark, 
“That little blond girl gets more pleasure out 
of a two-dollar coffee cup than most women 
get out of a mink coat!”’ 

The pleasant kitchen, with its ivy-patterned 
wallpaper, its accents of yellow in towel rack, 
shelf paper and dish towels, is well equipped 
with appliances, as well as lists. The upstairs 
rooms are small but cheerful. Pat and Eddie’s 
bedroom is hung with green draperies and 
furnished with a limed-oak suite they found 
on sale. In the shelved headboard of the bed 
are favorite books, among them the Bible, 
Heidi, Shakespeare and Dickens. In front of 
the windows is the portable sewing machine 
Eddie gave Pat on the Mother’s Day before 
Starr arrived. 

Starr’s tiny room, so far, has only a crib and 
a set of bird prints, but Pat shuts her eyes and 
visualizes it “‘ultrafeminine and ruffly, a real 
girls’ room for our two girls.’ The third small 
bedroom will have bunk beds for “our two 
boys.” 


O:;, there are still hundreds of things to 
do,” says Pat, looking around. As her eye falls 
on her family—Eddie’s long frame stretched 


out on the rug as he plays with his daughter— ' 


her expressive face goes quiet: “It would be 
terrible if I hadn’t married Eddie!” 

“My life before the age of twenty-one,” Pat 
‘wrote in her journal, “was spent in Single 
Blessedness, which really did seem blessed at 
the time. All my waking hours were devoted to 
Finding Myself; I hopped gaily from one ‘ca- 
reer’ to another, never staying in one place long 
enough to get ina rut. To me, consistency was 
the dullest habit anyone could have.” 

Philadelphia-born Mardelle Patricia White 
had what she describes as a happy but hectic 
childhood. When she was fourteen her father 
bought a rambling house in Lansdowne and 
converted it into apartments. Her mother has 
always been a businesswoman. “‘I can’t ever 
remember sitting down to a cozy meal all at 
one time—mainly we just raided the icebox. I 
never ate a regular breakfast in my life until I 
was married!” 

In high school Pat was eternally caught up 
in plays, writing the gossip column for the 
school paper, and in an outside job as a girl 
disk jockey. And when she gave parties they 
were “‘huge’”’—“‘huge for the same reason I 
didn’t join a sorority, because I hated to see 
anyone left out. I’ve always been drawn to shy 
and lonely people.” 

Immediately after graduating from Lans- 
downe High School in 1947, she started her 
column, Teen Pan Alley. In breezy, jivey lan- 
guage she told the teeners about plays, books 
and people, occasionally preached earnestly 
about the important things of life. The column 
ran three times weekly for over five years, and 
was eventually syndicated in forty-five small 
newspapers, although she never made more 
than $2 a column. “I thought it might lead to 
bigger things,’ Pat says, “but it never did. 
Turned out to be just another example of my 
dabbling—but I loved doing it.” 

Meanwhile, she was earning her bread and 
butter as, successively, a secretary, a govern- 
ment girl, a page girl—filling in her “‘spare”’ 
time with bit work on radio and TV, acting in 
little-theater groups, USO shows, seeing plays 
and interviewing celebrities for the column. 
“I don’t see how I did it,” she reflects now, 
“and I never got any sleep.” 

Just as she’d always dreamed, she got a job 
in New York. For six months she was secre- 
tary to a press agent—sharing an apartment in 
Greenwich Village with an aspiring young 
actress, riding a double-decker bus to work, 
sitting at a curved blond-wood desk in a Fifth 
Avenue Office. 

But the glamour job lost its glamour after a 
while, and Pat was homesick. Returning to 
Philadelphia, she settled down to a “normal” 
job as a government stenographer for the next 
two years, and began to suspect she didn’t 
really want a career. 

Then one January night in 1952 Pat went 
ice skating at a rink in Lansdowne and was 
introduced to tall, brown-haired Eddie Gorrie. 
He asked her to waltz and she accepted. Sud- 
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UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM | _ 
glorifies sandwich favorites! 


Dnderwood Jumbo...heap zesty Underwood Deviled 
Ham on split French roll. Top with onion and green 
pepper rings. Add tangy Underwood’s to all your 
sandwich favorites for real whole-ham goodness and 
rich spicy flavor! 


Wm. Underwood Co., Watertown 72, Mass. 
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‘ 
New STEAK SECRET 


you should know! 


Before cooking, brush 
steak with Lea & Perrins 
Worcestershire Sauce. 


It browns it...seals in WE Bo a and berries 
Sin ea —orchard-ripe and gar- 
the juices...steps up den-fresh—and transform 


that fine beef flavor 

= with the zest men love. 
| Treat him to this new 
taste thrill . 


make.” 
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. soon! 
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Recipe Book, DISHES MEN L IKE} 
j * 168 easy recipes 
FRE * 84 ‘good go-togethers’ 
e ¢ 7 pages carving diagrams 
Write LEA & PERRINS, Inc. 
241 West St., New York, N. Y. Dept. J-9 














Make tp $300 soo hime 






Easy Christmas cash yours, showing friends, 
neighbors and others exciting, exclusive new 
Christmas Cards with SENDER’S NAME 
printed on each one! Take orders fast. We ship to 
your customers and pay postage! FREE Name-Im- 
printed Samples, Catalog of 50 money-making Box Assortments and 
Gift Items, and ‘Sample Assortment on approval. Write NOW! 


WALLACE BROWN, 11 East 26th St., Dept. U-401, New York 10, N.Y. 





denly bubbling, loquacious Pat fell quiet, lis- 
tening—and shy, reserved Eddie Gorrie, who 
always got tongue-tied with girls, found he 
was talking his head off to this little blonde. 

““We saw each other every day after that,”’ 
says Pat. ““With us it was really love at first 
sight. Marriage was on our minds from the 
start.” 

The youngest of three boys and three girls, 
Eddie had grown up rather quietly in Sharon 
Hill, near Lansdowne. ‘‘My closest brother 
was ten years older; he got married when I was 
fifteen. Most of the time I spent gardening, or 
teaching tricks to Fritz, my German shepherd.” 
Eddie loved both flowers and vegetables, often 
peddled beans, peas 
and tomatoes around 
the neighborhood 
for spending money. 
“Except for sports 
and history I didn’t 
like school much,” 
he recalls, “‘but boy, 
I realize now how 
much I missed. All 
my sons are going to 
college.” 

After graduation 
from high school, 
Eddie went into the 
Air Corps. In March 
of 1945 he was sent 
to Tinian in the 
Marianas as waist 
gunner on a B-29. A 
month later, on the 
fifth mission, his 
plane was hit by 
antiaircraft fire over 
Tokyo. With the 
plane in a spinning 
dive, the crew were 
pinned to the walls 
inside, unable to 
move. Suddenly 


incredible 


Eddie found himself floating down in his 
parachute over Tokyo. The plane had broken 
in half through the waist compartment. ‘Just 
he remembers painfully. 

The three were taken to Sugamo prison, 
where Eddie and fourteen others lived for four 
months in a tiny cell. ‘‘Every night I dreamed 
about bacon and scrambled eggs. By the time 
we were liberated in August I had jaundice, 
malnutrition and diphtheria. I went down 
from a hundred and fifty to ninety pounds.” 

Eddie spent long months in the hospital 
after his return. When he was discharged in 
March, 1946, he took it slow and easy for a 
while. ‘“‘Oh, I had a couple of jobs, and even 
tried going to business school, but I was 
jumpy—couldn’t sit still. Finally, in late 1947, 


three of us got out,” 


I got this job at Atlantic Refinery.” 


For relaxation Eddie turned to ice skating— 


“not fancy figures, you know, but dancing on 


NEXT MONTH 


“Curt, wake up. I smell smoke.” 


@ Seconds later, Curt Roach was 
wrapping his four children in a bed 
sheet to carry them out of the 
burning house, while a forty-mile 
gale whipped the flames, and elec- 
tric wires fell in ares of blue fire. 
Enough for one 
months later came the flood, and 
Curt and Winnie’s home in Min- 
ooka, Illinois, was destroyed again. 
The true story of a family in an 


YEAR 
OF DISASTER 


BY MARY HARRINGTON 


HOW YOUNG AMERICA LIVES 
in the October JouRNAL 
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skates.” He enjoyed waltzing the girjs 
the Lansdowne rink, but didn’t d 
Then came the January evening, and 
the first girl I could ever talk to. She h h 
fresh, natural look—eyes shining, face ¢ 
too. No make-up!” j | a 
For six weeks Pat and Eddie cour 
skates. Then he appeared at her | dog 
night with skates in one hand and in th 
a marriage license which he had taken} 
Elkton, Maryland, earlier that w 
of going to the rink that night, 
home and planned their wedding for 
lowing day, with their parents’ appr 
morning Pat’s mother rushed into P 
phia to 
dress for 
ding—dark 
lon with ¢ 
pleats and F 
collar. 
Having 
against a | 
wedding beeg 
the expense inyy 
Pat and Eddi 
the forty 
Elkton an 
married in ¢ 
ceremony b 
justice of the 
Then they di 
to New Yor 
welcome fro 
proprietors 
favorite Villag 
taurant, the] 
Inn, and aw 
dinner eaten 
chopsticks, — 
““We 0 
champagne ¢ 
hotel becat 
seemed the g 
ous thing todo, 
neither of us really likes it,” Pat wrote. 
“We bought two matching gray-an 
skating sweaters—and got a parking ti 
They skated every day in Rockefelle 
ter, tramped the streets looking for at 
rant that served snails, so Pat could try 
Eddie bought Pat a wedding ring (she 
rowed her mother’s for the ceremony). 
way home they stopped in Asbury Park 
Jersey, where they were charmed by 2 
turreted house. “It looked like a 
cake,”’ says Pat, ‘‘so we fell completely i 
with it and took a snapshot.” 
For a wedding present, Pat’s father 
them two months’ rent on an apartment: 
Whites’ house. Their only piece of fur 
was a bed Pat had bought the year befo 
they promptly purchased a maple see 
sofa, an armchair and a golden-pine dini 
room set. This exhausted their savings—a 






































family? Six 


them into preserves and jel- 
lies “just like mother used to 


Sexton faithfully follows 
the time-proven way...even 
to an extra large proportion 


And praise be! All 23 
Sexton preserves and jellies 
come in painless screw-top 


Ka Cl 
Cooareheed b 
Good Housekeeping 
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John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chicago, Ill. 


HOW THE GORRIES 
SPEND THEIR MONEY EACH MONTH 





Eddie has received a sniall hourly increase, now makes $492 a month gross. 
The deductions made from his salary are listed in the Gorries’ monthly 
budget. Their “Savings” item includes $5 weekly in the Thrift Plan, which 
will help them pay off their mortgage in 15 years instead of 25; $8.75 weekly 
in the credit union, through which they have just finished paying for rugs 
and vacuum cleaner; $1 extra into the checking account each week. They 
have no phone—Pat says, “I’d rather write, and it costs only a three-cent 
stamp”—and no vacation fund, as time off is spent at home or in inexpen- 
sive ways. Monthly expenses run: 


’ 
, 
7 
5 





Food and milk . $110.00 Book and art clubs . . . 3.75 
Clothing and Magazines and 
household items . 22.00 newspapers. .... . 2.00 
Mortgage payments . 71.00 Cigarettes for Eddie. . . 7.50 
Fuel, light and water. 32.00 Insurance (life and car). 16.43 
Car expenses . . 20.00 Retirement system. 18.46 
Medical and dental Savings “ 64.00 
(includes Blue Cross Tocca 
and Shield) . aoe 216240 sper eee 
Social Security 67.65 
Gharcha" = pone eee, 9250 : 
Miscellaneous (house, 
Charity . . eRe 2.00 : l 
garden, recreation) . 26.5 
Dry cleaning and 
shoe repair. ..... 2.00 Total . . $492.00 
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sy n’t have cared less. “Money simply 
,a/mportant,” Pat said, and immedi- 
ufher well-paying job in order to de- 
enthusiasm to learning how to be 
sr) ker. 

the old-fashioned kind of family, with 
d normalcy,” Pat planned ahead. 










aster baskets, and always on week- 
mell of homemade bread, rolls and 


ing to see to it that Starr learns the 
ing arts as she grows up,” says Pat 
hily. “I didn’t have any idea about 


jaracteristic gusto Pat started to learn 
om the sources—no short cuts for 
| first angel cake was like a pancake. 
‘k—tthirteen eggs!” 

qere was the time she made her own 
, painstakingly cutting the paper-thin 
th a paring knife. “‘It str-r-r-retched 
r-retched,” chortles Eddie. “One 
yrapped around the kitchen. Two 
nade a whole meal!” 

was much to learn: that faucets, if 
to shine like silver, must be polished 
ut that down on a list’); that she 
per her dreams of exotic, unusual 
coctions to meet the requirements of 
jeat-and-potato stomach; that pack- 
es, after all, while not precisely ‘‘cre- 
) save time and energy. 

es to knead dough, watch it rise. She 
o make her own white bread, but 
too time-consuming after the baby 
e still finds time for “‘sweet dough” 
nnamon rolls and her company spe- 
edish tea ring. 

| think I make lists now, you should 
my seven-page weekly schedule when 
n the apartment. I had every hour of 
-accounted for: six A.M., feed Starr; 
4. Tuesday, defrost and scrub refrig- 
ght P.M., sew, mend, read, paint or 
1¢ P.M., make dessert for next day, 
\! 

try to keep to my routine, but my 
sin my head. My refrigerator doesn’t 
frosting, but I still scrub it on Tues- 
rub the bathroom every day instead 
Saturdays—after all, it’s so new and 


nt music from the small radio helps 
ier house cleaning. She carries it 
rom room to room as she cleans, 
lly forgetting to plug it in—leaving 


its electric clock stopped and driving time- 
conscious Eddie wild. 

Nearly everything they wear goes into the 
automatic washer (bought secondhand for 
$20): Eddie’s work clothes, Pat’s cotton slacks 
and blouses, Starr’s clothes. Loving fresh color 
as she does, Pat reclaims almost anything 
faded by dyeing it in the washer—a stained 
tablecloth, old lingerie, fabric to be reused as 
seat covers. 

“But I’m never caught up on my ironing. I 
could make it easier by cutting down on the 
things I iron, but we like things finished, so I 
do everything—even sheets and Turkish tow- 
els, because Eddie likes the way they look on 
the shelf.” 

Pat loves Eddie’s shift-work schedule, which 
gives him so many daytime hours at home. 
Most weeks he works three different two-day 
shifts, starting successively at 8 A.M., 4 P.M. 
and midnight. After two days off, the cycle 
repeats. “It’s confusing,’ Pat admits. “At 
first I didn’t know whether to go on his shift 
or stay on my own. But we’re really crazy 
about his schedule; it seems we’re always to- 
gether. I arrange to house clean while he’s 
gone, and then when he’s home we work at 
something together, or shop for groceries, play 
with Starr, or just plain talk.” 

Eddie’s projects around their house have 
ranged from refinishing an antique table to 
coping with the everlasting mechanicai trou- 
bles of Bessie, the car. Talented with tools, he 
hopes for a full workshop in the basement 
someday, contents himself for the present with 
a power saw he rigged himself. In spite of 
Pat’s longing for a garden on their little plot, 
he feels he won’t have the soil properly pre- 
pared for planting for another two years. 

Problems? None. “‘Oh, we’re a little pinched 
economically, with the new house and all.” 
Eddie’s income they consider adequate and 
not likely to change in the near future. Both 
thrifty, they are agreed on where their money 
should go, and are content to budget and save 
for what they want. “Luxuries are not too im- 
portant,” they feel. Benefits at Eddie’s com- 
pany are good, include hospitalization and re- 
tirement plans to which he contributes. Five 
dollars a week goes into the Thrift Plan and is 
never touched. They hope it will help pay off 
their twenty-five-year mortgage in fifteen years. 
Through the Credit Union they are currently 
paying for their rugs and vacuum cleaner. 

Lack of an entertainment fund doesn’t 
keep the Gorries from recreation. In the win- 
ter they skate on a nearby pond, with Starr 
parked at the edge in a stroller. In summer 
there are outdoor free concerts at Philadel- 
phia’s Robin Hood Dell, or long rides in the 
car. Eddie’s brothers and sisters, all with chil- 
dren of their own, drop by with myriads of 
cousins to play with Starr and help her pound 
delightedly on the upright piano. Much visit- 
ing goes on between the Gorries and Pat’s 





“All girls are dopes—but you're the prettiest one.” 


parents, and for Pat and Eddie there is an 
occasional quiet dinner in Philadelphia. “And 
Starr just loves it when Eddie and I dance to 
dreamy records in the living room.” 

The Gorries attend the Presbyterian church 
in Ridley Park, and twice monthly Pat goes to 
a meeting of her circle. Neighborhood wives 
get together at the various houses over coffee 
and cake—Swedish tea ring when it’s Pat’s 
turn! 

“Oh, I don’t know how anyone can com- 
plain about being a housewife—marriage is 
the best job there is. There’s no reason to get 
dissatisfied, restless, even if you don’t have a 
cent of money. Books are free... youcan keep 


Mixed Vegetable 
Lovers always pick 


| Fier Sweer 


~ Enjoy this hearty combination 
of sugar-sweet peas, 
flavorful diced carrots, 
plump golden corn, 
delicate limas and 
tender cut green beans- 
frozen fresh, like all Pictsweet 
premium quality foods. 


a UL 


S” Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 
S245 apveanist ww 
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on meeting people . . . and everyone can find 
some hobby or outlet.” 

And through it all, say Pat and Eddie, “‘se- 
curity, normalcy, love’ for Starr—and their 
other children—will be the big goal. One of 
Pat’s best memories is of a night when Starr 
was sleepless. “Driving in the car makes her 
sleepy, so Eddie got Bessie, and I got a blanket 
and off we went. We rode for hours through the 
night, me with Starr in my arins. I'll never for- 
get that wonderful sensation of closeness and 
security. 

“‘Happiness? I guess it’s what Eddie and I 
have right now. We don’t want anything else,” 
and Pat beams, “‘except more children!” END 
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(Left to right) Today, Stockholm, Christiania 





All patterns made in U.S.A. 


Proof that worksaving 
tableware can be lovely, too... 





(Left to right) New Dawn, 
Spring Lily, American Fashion 


International Stainless is made 
by master silversmiths 


This gleaming modern tableware was 
created to meet the moods, needs and 
taste of today. 


International Stainless is made by 
America’s best-known silversmiths to the 
same exacting standards as your precious 
silverware. Best of all, it needs no polish- 
mg, no pampering. 

There are many smart new patterns 
and—because International Stainless 
is made right here in our own country 
—they’ll be available when you want to 
add pieces later on. Sixteen-piece starter 


sets from $13.75. 


International Gilad 


Mastercrafted in steel by The International Silver Co. 


‘““NOT CHARITY BUT A CHANCE”’ 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46 


narrow former dwellings on New Hampshire 
Avenue into which the national and local of- 
fices, as well as chapel, health room, cafeteria 
and recreation room, occupational-therapy 
shop and doll hospital, are now crowded. This 
will make possible a 100 per cent employee 
increase. 

The new building is to adjoin the present 
industrial plant, a converted auto-repair shop. 
Here the important business of receiving, sort- 
ing, repairing, pricing and shipping furniture 
and other materials takes place. With ten 
trucks bringing in an annual 57,000 pieces of 
furniture and 80,000- bags of clothing and 
other discards, the daily intake keeps every- 
body stepping. 

Truck drivers are among the able-bodied 
personnel, as they are often called upon to 
carry heavy loads up or down stairs. Through- 
out the industrial plant, however, the handi- 
capped worker prevails. 

In the fourth-floor upholstery department 
Supervisor Cecil McMillan inspects a refin- 
ished sofa. Trim in a white coat, he responds 
to your greeting with a wide grin, says he is 
““Fine—except maybe too thin.”” A former 
Pullman Company employee, Mac, as he is 
familiarly called, came to 
the Goodwill when failing 
health dictated a change in 
occupation. Despite chest 
surgery and a long con- 
valescence, he has been for 
several years that most 
valued of employees—a su- 
pervisor who can teach. 

In the pricing depart- 
ment over in the textile 
plant, Lucy B. stands before a rack of cleaned 
garments, her deafness forgotten as she fingers 
the material, evaluating on the basis of quality, 
durability and style. (A wearable fur coat is 
$15; a woman’s suit, a man’s coat, $3.95.) 
Employed in the garment-repair shop three 
years ago, Lucy has had several advances and 
is well on her way to top supervisory pay. 

At a table beside the window arthritic Mrs. 
Y. sits placidly sorting buttons and beads, 
within arm’s reach of a double row of preserve 
jars filled to the brim with more of her colorful 
wares. Up in the stocking department cheery 
Miss Alice sorts and matches nylons, one of 
the Industries’ oldest employees on two 
counts: she came to work eighteen years ago 
when she lost her department-store position 
because of old age! And down in the records 
room, supervised by Mrs. Snape, a new file 
clerk replaces college-graduate—and cerebral- 
palsy victim—Jane K., who found at Good- 
will not only a job but a husband. Today Jane 
is at home caring for her cherished infant 
daughter. 

That self-help is soul help is abundantly 
demonstrated throughout the Industries, but 
nowhere more than in the occupational-ther- 
apy division. Several years ago funds provided 
by the Goodwill Guild brought Mrs. Anne 
Fogg, O.T., into the organization, and in ad- 
dition to directing the workshop five mornings 
a week, she undertook a Homebound Pro- 
gram. This takes her to the disabled person 
who is bedridden or lacks the means to travel 
in comparative safety. (Washington traffic pre- 
sents a hazard even to the most agile.) Though 
she cannot yet promise piecework employ- 
ment, Mrs. Fogg’s visits are looked forward to 


If mankind had wished for 

what is right, they might 

have had it long ago. 
—WILLIAM HAZLITT 
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eagerly. In supplying materials an\}) 
new skills, she helps vanquish the\) 
and tedium of chronic invalidism, 

A prize pupil is Mr. H., who at 
eighty had lost both legs just below\) 
and was dying of boredom. He put 
Mrs. Fogg. Could she do anything 
Indeed she could! Armed with a h: 
some cards of wool and a belt-maki 
drove out to the little suburban 
shares with his married daughter, 
they set to work. 

Three years later Mr. H. is still goi) 
a busy, cheerful man with a ready s 
firm handshake. His room is bright 
colorful belts and Colonial mats whit 
to local people who have heard of 

Another of Mrs. Fogg’s workers} 
cently widowed Mrs. B., a diabetic w 


husband to shop even for her clothes,| 
death her world disintegrated, and 


are infrequent, 
been the means” 
her in touch with th 

This hopeand 


cards, and into the four Goodwill : 
Washington, Virginia and Marylanc 
countless thousands of customers to 


nates, many of those who patronize the 
will stores are in the middle- and uppe 
brackets. Recently in the New H 
Avenue store while a budget-minded 
of four was contemplating the purchai 
rebuilt washing machine ($39.95), the 
prominent community leader went throl 
nearby furniture department with a cle 
ing down her order. ““That—and that 
that,” she said, pointing. She was fu 
spare room and wanted nothing new 
Each store has its following, the cust 
who drop in several times a week, alé 
new shipments. Mothers of large 
watch the racks for school dresses, 
coats, shoes, knowing that sooner or 
erything comes to the Goodwill—and 
rock-bottom price. Collectors, too, dr 
scan the jewelry and small-wares count 
buy for a song the brooch or pendant, 
piece of milk glass or hand-painted por 
no one else has the good taste to want. 
Many of those who come to look af 
main to buy are unaware of the meaning‘ 
Goodwill Industries and never know that 
they have purchased—the funny old clo¢e 
sturdy kitchen chair, the bisque doll with: 
smooth curls—has a value not to be reck 
in dollars and cents. For it came of Goo 
and it has upon it the glow, the lustel 
shining patina of hands that wanted—ané 
given—Not Charity But a Chance. 


FALL FOURSOME 
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supply’ and proper season at the fall of the 
year. Now we'll tell you how to get together 
the seafood-and-ham-chowder makin’s, not 
forgetting a little tarragon along with the rest 
of the seasonings, and when your dish is done 
and is very hot, you have produced a 


SEAFOOD-AND-HAM CHOWDER 
Add an equal quantity of milk to 1 ean 
cream-of-celery soup. Add 1 can thawed 
frozen oyster stew, one 4!4-ounce can de- 
veined shrimp, drained and rinsed with cold 


water, 14 cup diced cooked ham, 2 | 
spoons chopped parsley, 14 teaspoon W 
tershire sauce and a few drops Tak 
Heat through. Serve with a sprinkli 
diced, cooked, crisp bacon. Makes 4 cu 


POPPY-SEED TOAST 


Brush Melba toast lightly with melted 
ter. Sprinkle generously with poppy 5 
Place on baking sheet and heat in a m 
ately hot oven, 375° F. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 188 
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These tiny crystals are the Pillsbury 
secret! Made from the peel and juice — 
of select, tree-ripened oranges, they 
have both the sweetness of the juice 
and the tartness of the rind, to give 
you the kind of orange cake never pos- 
sible from any recipe, or from any 
other cake mix. Pillsbury, the one and 
only Orange Cake Mix. 


NEW! 


7Allsbury Ora: 


ibe. 











are right in this new mix 


An entirely new delight in a cake! Real fresh fruit flavor, and you dont squeeze an 
lorange or grate a rind. Country-fresh eggs are blended into the mix, too. Milk is all you add. 
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[Orange Cake Mix Cake Mix 
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\ WHEN YOU 
Ya” A FREEZE MEATS 
3 Wrap with 






LOOK FOR 
THIS PACKAGE 


Save ALL the juicy, tenderness 
this proven low-cost way 


Freezing can’t harm your meats if you protect 
against freezerburn and drying out with KVP Freezer 
paper. It’s easy to use... fitssnugly... strips freely. 
KVP originated Freezer paper and keeps it the leader 
in low-cost protection. Sold by locker plants, super- 
markets, houseware, hardware, department stores. 
Keep a box on hand, ready for special meat bargains. 


FOR FREEZER 
OR FREEZER 
COMPARTMENT 


Your Guarantee 


f lit 
of Quality Save time, Save work, with these KVP household papers. 


Shelf papers—Freezer papers—Heavy and Fancy Waxed—KVP 
Ke. and Mrs. Hayward’s Dusting Papers—Pie Tape—Baking Cups 
2° 9 —Cookery Parchment—Gift Wrapping 
> 
Vp 
THE KVP COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
In Canada buy KVP-APPLEFORD Paper Products 


48-CUP ELECTRIC COFFEE 





by selling only 

















20 boxes of 
: Christ 
CIM) URN GIVEN to, 


1 ONE PENNY COST! 


Get this big gleaming 48-Cup Electric 
3 Drip-O-Lator Coffee Urn and never pay 
gq orsenda single penny! I’ll send it to you 
B in advance along witha supply of my fa- 
# mous flavoring. All you need todois have 
} 10 members of your group each sell only 
4 bottles and the 48-Cup ei is yours to 
keep! Take as long as 60 days. Nomoney 
down... we givecredit. Notacent of your 
own money is needed, 
ever. Write now for this 
amazing offer. 


Anna Elizabeth Wade 
1834 Tyree Street 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


WHY NOT EARN MORE? 


OU can easily earn extra money by selling magazine subscrip- 

tions in your spare time. Thousands of our representatives 
made their start by asking for our generous commission offer. No 
Address a postal today! 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 998 Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


and All Occasion assortments are sweeping a 
the country and you can CASH IN on their 
popularity. Selling SUNSHINE QUALITY 
Christmas Cards is the perfect way to 
supplement your income. Your friends 
neighbors, daily acquaintances—all are 
eager to buy lovely Sunshine Cards. 
Complete line includes beautiful 
NAME-IMPRINTED cards, religious 
cards, parchment cards, wrappings, 
ribbon, stationery and gifts. SEND NO 
MONEY. Write for details TODAY! 
Organizations: Write for Sunshine Fund 
Raising Plan 

SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC., Dept. LH-9 


Springfield 1, Mass. Pasadena 1, Calif. y 
(If East of Rockies, write Springfield office) 
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FREE .. the book 


that’s helped thousands to 


LASTING SLIMNESS 
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his“ no-hunger, ~‘all-food,. no-drugi 10 =nai eo nee Ram ad 
Knox Gelatine Eat-and-Reduce Plan! Knox /Gelatine, Box ES; 

ith Cho; re - 1 Johnstown, N. Y. 
with Choice-of-Foods Chart comes to ! : REE ‘ 
woutree, Sond tod: 1 as Send me my FREE copy of the 36-page 
J € - Oe n¢ today an¢ > Wie Knox Eat-and-Reduce Plan book. 
start right in reducing \ > Ba 

pleasantly and_= safely. | bia NOME. hikes eects sede eee 

Tail th lS Coupon today. 3 : : Address. 2. ei otole es tise tite oleh 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 186 

Whenis a shortcake not a shortcake ? Well, 
I will answer this lightly academic question by 
giving you an example of what can be done 
when you want to forget the regular routine in 
any familiar gathering. A surprise, instead of a 
conversation piece. And here I tell you what to 
do. And one word more. By way of a favor to 
me. Don’t make it of strawberries, if you can 
help it. To me this would be sort of apostasy. 
Do you understand? 


RASPBERRY SHORTCAKE 
Bake | package quick cinnamon rolls accord- 
ing to the directions on the package. Serve 
shortcake style with fresh sweetened rasp- 
berries or sliced peaches and whipped cream. 
One package will make 4 servings. 


Variation on a theme. While we’re on the 
subject of luncheon, I'd like to let you in on 
one of my favorites, one that you won’t meet 
up with every day in the week or even one day 
in the week. I thought 
the main dish up all on 
my own one day when 
I was brooding about 
stuffed green peppers. 
Why doesn’t somebody 
dream up a new idea— 
and I did, right there 
and then. It’s distinctly 
different and distinctly 
good, if I do say so my- 


self. rots. 
teres The hordes of maudlin memories 
Nee FOR Which would clutter up the And still 
FOUR day. good dinner. You di 
Eggplant-Stuffed know I had so f 
Peppers But, oh, the need of fortitude good-eating ideas 


Corn on the Cob 
Tomatoes Filled with 
Egg Salad 
Blueberry Muffins 


Cantaloupe 
Coffee—Milk— 
Iced Tea 


EGGPLANT-STUFFED PEPPERS 


Peel and cut | large eggplant into 14” cubes. 
You should have about 1 cups. Sauté the egg- 
plant in 14 cup salad oil until tender. Mix 
with 114 cups canned spaghetti sauce. Add 4 
tablespoons grated Parmesan cheese and 1 
clove garlic, crashed: Mix well. Cut 2 large 
green peppers in half lengthwise. Remove 
Becdss Parboil about 5 minutes. Drain. Fill 
with eggplant mixture. Sprinkle with grated 
Parmesan cheese. Bake in a hot oven, 400° F., 
for 20 minutes. 


All will clean their plates, helped in the 
process by tomatoes stuffed with egg salad. 
The receipt is here. And don’t go and eat so 
many ears of corn and so many blueberry 
muffins that you feel and look like old ’Lisha 
and a sofa pillow. 


TOMATOES FILLED WITH EGG SALAD 


Peel, wash and cut out the blossom ends of 
{.small, firm, ripe tomatoes. Chill them. Chop 
2 shelled hard-cooked eggs. Add 14 cup diced 
celery, 1 tablespoon chopped dill pickle, 1 
tablespoon chopped stuffed olives and 1 tea- 
spoon minced chives. Mix well with | table- 
spoon mayonnaise and | teaspoon prepared 
mustard. Season with 14 teaspoon vinegar, 
14 teaspoon salt and a dash of pepper. Cut 
the tomatoes into sixths (petals) —almost but 
not quite through. Fill each tomato with the 
egg salad. Sprinkle with paprika and arrange 
tomatoes in lettuce cups. 


Dinner coming up. Nothing like one good 
meal to spur me on to think up another. I'd 
better do something about dinner, don’t you 
think? I have set down here a simple, hearty 
menu—the kind the men all go for. 


DINNER FOR FOUR 
Braised Short Ribs of Beef 
Glazed Whole Onions 
Carrots Vichy 
Cucumber Salad 
Corn Sticks 





FORTITUDE 


By CORINNA CUNLIFFE 


A lonely heart needs fortitude 
Teo forever hold at bay 


For those who, face to face, 
Must keep their passions secret 


In an overcrowded place. 
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Pears—Gruyére Cheese 
Coffee 


BRAISED SHORT RIBS OF BEE 
It will take 6 or 7 pounds of short ribs o}} 
for 4 because of the rib bones. Have thet} 
into serving-size pieces. Sprinkle on all 
with 1144 tablespoons liquid smoke, bru’ 
it in with a pastry brush. Mix | teaspoo 
and 14 cup flour. Dust the ribs with the 
Save any not used. Brown the meat in2{ 
spoons hot shortening or salad oil in a 
covered roaster or Dutch-oven- -typeu 
Brown the ribs well on all sides. Add th 
of the flour, stirring it smoothly into f 
pan. Crumble 1 bay leaf over meat. A¢ 
cup water. Cover and simmer over low} 
about 21% hours or until the beef is ve 
der when tried with a fork and bone 
loosened. Lift out beef and remove bd 
Drain off all but 2 tablespoons fat. Bler 
2 tablespoons flour and stir in 1 ean } 
sommé. Cook and stir until smooth, 


heat. 


Cooked sliced earr 
butter or 
and a little y 


i 
added. Thisis the shi 
est receipt ever pi 
And with no comr 
Only — wash the 


my sleeve, did yo 
were you just wal 
for me to come up 
another? Well her 
is. I never was oni 
hold a good thing t 
The center of the be 
stand of this mea 
ham and sweetbreads en brochette. 


DINNER FOR FOUR 


Ham and Sweetbreads en Brochett 
Buttered Zucchini 
Grilled Tomatoes 
Pan Rolls 
Black-Cherry Tarts 
Tea 


HAM AND SWEETBREADS 
EN BROCHETTE 


Place 1 pair sweetbreads in boiling watt 
with 1 tablespoon vinegar added. Simn 
slowly about 10 minutes. Remove swe 
breads from hot liquid and plunge inte1 
water immediately. When cool, carefully! 
move membrane, fat and tubes. Cut sweet 
breads inito pieces about the size of a walnut 
season with salt and pepper to taste. Cu 
1”-thick slice precooked ham into |” squares 
Then alternate pieces of sweetbreads 2 
ham on skewers. Refrigerate skewers whi 
preparing the following sauce: Pour | a1 
chicken broth into a small saucepan. Add 
teaspoon Worcestershire sauce, 3 dashes Ta 
basco sauce, | clove garlic, crushed, 4 te 
spoon marjoram, | tablespoon finely mince 
parsley, and 1 tablespoon finely minced 
ion or chives. Bring to a boil and simmer f 
a few minutes to blend the flavors. Pla 
skewered meat in a shallow pan, brush wit! 
butter or margarine and broil about 4” fron 
the heat for 15 minutes, basting frequenth 
with the sauce. Just before serving, brusl 
again with melted butter or margarine 
Makes 4 servings—8 skewers with 5 piece 
of meat on each skewer. 


Come one—come all. One hardly eve 
hears a cowbell nowadays. The cowbell is no\ 
a collectors’ item, and poorly equipped is th 
antique shop that doesn’t stock them. So im 
agine you hear one now, calling you to dinne 
from doorway or patio. For they’ve been pr¢ 
moted from cow and pasture to the mistres: 
use, and they summon you to “come and gé 
it.’ Good eating to you. Your ANNIE. 
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SO HEY: SCREAM OF WHEAT ‘AND 


+-)<8 SYRUP IS BETTER 'N ANYTHING / 





(955, Post-Hall Syndicate, Inc. 








he Cream of Wheat Corp. 












DENNIS GETS MINERALS- 
AND VITAMINS AND FOOD- ENERGY FROM 
HIS ENRICHED QUICK ‘CREAM OF WHEAT’! 


IRON IN ‘CREAM OF WHEAT” 
HELPS RED-BLOODED YOUNGSTERS 
STAY RED-BLOODED! 






| WIN, PARDNER! HERES YOUR 
\M OF WHEAT AND SYRUP! EASY 
1X,TOO. COOKS IN 5 MINUTES! 





6UARD YOUR 
FAMILY WITH HOT 
‘CREAM OF WHEAT! 
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Fee a buffet party, a main dish of sea 
food is usually a sure-fire success—at 
least I have found this to be true. In fact, 
the only time I almost had a calamity in my 
house was when I had a deviled-sea-food 
concoction as the main dish for a luncheon 
for forty people. At first I was delighted to 
see people coming back for two or even 
three helpings, but as the big chafing dish 
was refilled and refilled I became really 
jittery. It lasted—just barely—but there 
wasn’t a smidgen left for the people who 
were helping me. 
Well, enough of that experience and back 
to the dinner we’re planning for the more 
modest number of twelve. We'll have sea 


food con pasta as the main dish, but we 


mustn't forget the hors d’oeuvre, which will 
be deviled-chicken canapés with ripe and 
green oli ind gherkins. These canapés 
are served cold and everything but the 
spreading can be do n advance. The sea- 
food dish combi irimp, scal- 
lops and shell Caron! with a delicate to- 
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STUART 


This casserole combines lobster. shrimp, scallops and shell macaroni with a delicate tomato sauce. 
Add a spinach ring filled with lemon-glazed carrots. salad, and—last but not least—apricot soufflé. 


A 
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i Conversation 


Ww 


y Piece 


mato sauce. All three of these shellfish are By RUTH MILLS TEAGUE 
firm in texture and retain their identity : 
when mixed with the pasta and sauce—a 
very special dish, I think you'll agree. Spin- 
ach ring with a center of lemon-glazed car- 
rots makes a vegetable platter to be proud 
of, beautiful to look at and exciting to 
taste. The spinach for this recipe is not 
mixed with whole eggs or egg whites so 
that it becomes a soufflé. It is all spinach 
bound together with a small amount of 
slightly tart sauce, it isn’t overcooked and 
it unmolds like a dream. We'll add an un- 
usual and delicious touch to the green salad 
by using some thinly sliced raw mushrooms 
as one of the ingredients. The mushrooms 
are sliced into the bottom of the salad bow l, 
covered with French dressing and allowed 
to marinate for several hours. They retain 
their pungency but lose most of their raw 
taste. For bread we’ll have Parmesan-garlic 
rolls. Thin slices of bread are spread with a 
mixture of butter, Parmesan cheese and 


=~ t r la es 


A.good party is the best fun there is. 
Plan it well ahead and then enjoy your guests. 














1. Folks just naturally prefer Jell-O Puddings! They must taste better 





because more people eat ’em than any other kind! 


2. Cooks in about 5 minutes! And what a richer, fuller flavor you get! 


3. Perfect for pies, too! And cost just pennies. Try some soon. 


JELL-O IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 
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7 Vanilla 


Chocolate 
Butterscotch 
Lemon 
Coconut Cream 

















.. “Youll smack your lips 
and think of Rome..” 


By the time you're piling the second juicy 
bite of Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Spaghetti and Meat 
Balls on your fork—you'll know that here is 
the real thing. 


Spaghetti — so unmistakably Italian — you 
can imagine you're sitting at a café in Rome. 


There’s something about the way the strands 
are cooked, just exactly tender, but not flabby- 
soft. And the almost magical blending of the 
sauce with that perfect balance between rich 
tomato and nippy Italian spices. And the ten- 
der little meat balls, made with pure beef, 
specially browned to keep juices in. 


So many touches tell you that this is the most 
“native” hetti this side of th ! 
native” spaghetti this side of the ocean! 


You can put it on your table for only about 
13¢ a serving. It comes in 2- or 5-serving cans. 


CHEF BOy-AR-DEE, 


Fe" SAG S4AXYUUA CAS XG 


real Italian - style 
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a| you can prepare them the morn- 
»| y. Ata convenient time for you, 
y) wrap in aluminum foil and keep 


_It can be hot, but for this meal 
it be cold so that it can be made 
fie. Obviously this is not the kind 
t must be eaten the minute it 
e oven. As it cooks a spongelike 
<n top and under this is a lovely 
It is garnished with whipped 
with apricot purée, but I'll tell 
s later. If the soufflé is served hot 
uld be in a separate bowl. 

lor twelve, quantities are easily 

arger or smaller groups. 


p-CHICKEN CANAPES 


mash two 5-ounce cans boned 
tover ground or finely chopped 
, be substituted. Add 5 table- 
nnaise, 2 tablespoons chili sauce, 
prepared mustard, 2 tablespoons 
n, 2 teaspoons Worcestershire 
espoon grated onion and 4. squirts 
auce. Stir well, add salt to taste 
t seasoning if you like. The dev- 
is good spread on Melba-toast 
ackers, but I like it best on pie- 
piecrust as for a pie and cut it 
oblongs or leaves. The leaves are 
nost attractive—and equally by 
t trouble. If you're feeling ambi- 
how to make them. Out of card- 
leaf pattern about 4” long and 2” 
est part. Make it a simple pear- 
-no maple leaves, for goodness’ 
yattern on rolled pie dough and 
t with a sharp-pointed knife—as 
1 want. Cut remaining pie dough 
about 14” wide. Brush outside 
ves with beaten egg and fasten 
d to make a rim, fluting them as 
or a pie. Prick centers of leaves, 
or oblongs, with a fork and bake 
50° F.—oven until light brown. 
vith deviled chicken or spread it 
mn rounds and oblongs. Serve with 
> and green olives and gherkins. 


A FOOD CON PASTA 


the sea food, this is a fairly inex- 
ul, so let’s be generous and allow 
2 than | cup of sea food for each 
> served. Get 3 pounds shrimp, 4 
ll lobster tails and three 10-ounce 
zen uncooked scallops. This will 
14 cups sea food. Wash shrimp 
tails in cold water. Add | cup 
a handful of salt to a large pot 
d bring to a rolling boil. Put in 
. let water return to a boil and 
It is important to use plenty of 
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water so that the shrimp and lobster will not 
be pale in color. After 7 minutes’ cooking, 
take out shrimp and put them in cold water, 
and after 12 minutes’ cooking do the same 
with lobster tails. Remove shells and veins 
from shrimp, leaving them whole, and take 
lobster meat from shells and cut it into large 
bite-size pieces. Precooked shrimp and lob- 
ster meat may be substituted, but there are 
so many different brands and package sizes 
that I can’t be specific as to amounts. The 
three fish can be used in any proportions that 
suit your taste—just be sure you have enough. 

In a saucepan heat 3 tablespoons butter or 
margarine and 3 tablespoons salad oil. Add 2 
cups chopped onion, 3 cloves garlic, minced, 
V4 teaspoon orégano and 1% teaspoon dried 
sweet basil and sauté 3 minutes, stirring 
often. Add 3 No. 2 cans tomato juice (714 
cups), 4 cup catehup, 14 cup chopped pars- 
ley, 1 tablespoon monosodium glutamate, 3 
squirts hot pepper sauce, | teaspoon cayenne 
pepper and 11% teaspoons salt. Probably 
you ll need more salt, but some brands of 
tomato juice are saltier than others, so pro- 
ceed with caution. Add raw scallops, cut into 
bite-size pieces, boil for 5 minutes and thicken 
with 3 tablespoons cornstarch mixed with 4 
cup cold water. 

Bring a large kettle of salted water to a 
rolling boil, add 6 cups of the small-sized 
shell macaroni and cook until slightly ten- 
der—about 10 minutes. Drain thoroughly, 
combine with sauce, lobster and shrimp and 
add more seasoning if needed. The sea food 
con pasta is now ready for reheating, which 
can be done in a slow oven or on top of range 
with heat turned low and covered with an 
asbestos mat. Stir as little as possible, but 
be careful it does not stick. When ready to 
serve, the consistency should be quite moist 
but not runny. Add water if needed. Serve in 
a chafing dish or large casserole over a heat- 
ing device and sprinkle top with chopped 
parsley. 


SPINACH RING WITH LEMON-GLAZED 
CARROTS 


This recipe will fill a 10” ring. Wash 5 pounds 
spinach, discarding hard root ends but not 
all of stems. Cut medium fine—do not chop 
to a pulp. Put it in a kettle, cover with boil- 
ing water and let stand 5 minutes, stirring 
occasionally. This will wilt the spinach so 
that it will look as if it had been cooked. 
Drain thoroughly in a colander, pressing 
gently to remove as much water as possible. 
In a saucepan melt 3 tablespoons butter or 
margarine, blend in 3 tablespoons flour, add 
V4 cup vinegar, 114 teaspoons salt and 34 cup 
water in which 3 envelopes bouillon powder 
or 3 bouillon cubes have been dissolved. 
Cook, stirring constantly, until thick and 
bubbling. Add sauce to the drained spinach 
and fill a greased 10” ring mold with the mix- 
ture. This much can be done in the morning 
or even the day before. Before serving, set 
ring in a pan of hot water and cook 14 hour. 







ZLECTRIC MAGIC NEW 
‘4, AUTOMATIC 
DISHWASHER 





4} good Cup of coffee tastes even better wi 








New, instant creamer 


in thrifty powdered form! 


Rich, delicious 100% dairy product! Pream 
is made entirely from fresh, sweet cream and 
other milk products — nothing added! This 
wonderful new “creamer” never sours or turns; 
in daily use, keeps its delicate flavor right 


WONDERFUL, NO-COOK CHOCOLATE 
FROSTING. Cream 3 tbs. butter. Blend in 
3 cups sifted confectioners’ sugar mixed 
with 1 tbs. Pream. Add, little by little, 3 tbs. 
hot water. Add 1% or 2 sqs. melted, un- 
sweetened chocolate and '% tsp. vanilla. 
Frosts and fills two 8- or 9-inch cake layers. 


Cll Kes 


Pream Home Economist, 
says: “This rich chocolate 
frosting is a breeze to make 
-..andsoareall the deliciou 

Pream-easy recipes in 
our free recipe folder. 
Write for it!’ 
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down to the last spoonful! Pream costs less, 
too, about /% less per serving than coffee cream 
—and has only about half as many calories! Put 
instant-dissolving Pream on top of your hot 
coffee or tea. Stir and enjoy. Why not today? 


The new Way to ‘Cream it 
ic to PREAM it! 






TO: Sally Ross, Pream Test Kitchen 
Box 959-B, Columbus 16, Ohio 


Please send me FREE 
Pream Recipe Folder. 


Name 
reet —< == eee Sa 
City. = — 
Zone =. State ae _ a 
available also in the Dominion of Canada, 
Alaska, and Hawaii. 


i. Dietetic Laboratories, Inc., Columbus 16, Ohlo 
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New BAB-O with Bleach 
gets sinks spotliess-— 


WHITER THAN ANY OTHER CLEANSER 


Only Bab-O bleaches as it cleans...so fast, so easy! 
Even coffee, tea, fruit and hard water stains in your 
sink disappear with fingertip ease...so quickly 

you'll be surprised! No hard rubbing— 

no liquid bleach needed! 


The special cleanser-bleach in Bab-O i yyy () 
does it! The specially developed F 

bleach in Bab-O— Brytox— i‘ SNL: 
has been added to Bab-O’s de — 
cleansing ingredients to bring 


bE 


you a brand new cleansing | 
action no other cleanser 4 
can match. Get Bab-O with | 
Bleach today! It bleaches 

as it cleans! ~ 


P.S. Safe... for all 

colored surfaces, 

dé colored porcelains— 
kind to lovely hands. 






BOAT OR ETN op 





No cther cleanser 


BLEACHES AS IT CLEANS 
— yet cuts toughest grease so fast! 


S 
*’ Guaranteed by 
Good Beceeeyeg 
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Peel 12 long carrots and cut into coin 
slices, boil in salted water until barely tender 
and drain. In a skillet melt 4 tablespoons 
butter or margarine, add 4 tablespoons light 
brown sugar and juice of 114 lemons. Let it 
bubble a bit, put in carrots and cook until 
moisture is absorbed, turning often with 
pancake turner. The carrots will be nicely 
glazed. To serve, turn out spinach ring onto 
platter, fill center with carrots and garnish 
rim with slices of lemon sprinkled with 
paprika. 


SALAD WITH RAW MUSHROOMS 


Rub salad bowl with garlic and slice into it 
12 fresh peeled mushrooms. Add enough 
French dressing for entire salad, toss a little 
and set in rehivecaton Later add crisp well- 
dried salad greens: water cress, endive, es- 
carole, Boston lettuce—whatever is avail- 
able. Just before serving, toss well with a 
folding motion. Serve either in the wooden 
bow] in which it was mixed or in a salad bowl 
that matches your plates. 


PARMESAN-GARLIC ROLLS 


Get fresh unsliced bread, cut into thin slices 
and remove crusts. The bread must be soft 
in texture or it won't roll. Cream together 14 
pound sweet butter, 2 cloves garlic, finely 
minced, and 4 tablespoons grated Parmesan 
cheese. Spread slices with mixture, roll and 
fasten with toothpicks. You may need more 
of the butter mixture, depending on how 
many rolls you make, but spread it thin be- 
cause it is very highly seasoned. Toast rolls 
to a golden brown, remove toothpicks and 
wrap in aluminum foil. Keep warm in a very 
low oven or reheat in a low oven. 


APRICOT SOUFFLE 


This recipe will fill a 3-quart casserole. Wash 
one 1l-ounce package dried apricots, cover 
with 21% cups cold water, bring to a boil, 
lower heat and cook gently for 30 minutes. 
Buzz in electric blender or press through a 
sieve. Beat 7 egg yolks, add grated rind of | 
lemon, juice of 2 lemons, 5 tablespoons flour, 
4 tablespoons softened butter or margarine, 
214 cups granulated sugar, 234 cups milk, 14 


WHAT DO OUR ADOLESCENTS REALLY WAI 
TO KNOW ABOUT SEX? | 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 69 


venereal disease, ‘“‘Christines,’’ hormones, 
homosexuality. They wanted interpreted dirty 
jokes that their terrier ears had caught, but 
they didn’t know the meaning of. They asked, 
“How can engaged people know they are 
suited to each other sexually if they don’t have 
intercourse before they are married?” 

Today’s tabloids, much even of our “‘good”’ 
literature, recount sex behavior of every kind. 
Boys and girls would have to be blind and 
deaf to avoid wondering 
about many things un- 
known to the bulk of 
adults a generation ago. 
Today’s unchaperoned 
young girls tussle with sex 
situations their sheltered 
mothers—or, anyhow, their 
grandmothers—probably 
hadn’t even heard about 
at their age. 

There’s another thing 
our sex education fails 
to take into account. It is that there is a 
notable difference between the questions of 
children at four, and at fourteen. The differ- 
ence is in the drive behind the questions, 
spoken or unspoken, that come to their minds. 

When Johnny, at four, asked where babies 
come from, it was because he was beginning to 
look around and wonder about things. His 
curiosity about sex was purely academic. And 
when Johnny at fourteen reads a news item 
about artificial insemination, he is still inter- 
ested in the what-why-how-where, for this is 
as much a part of intellectual growth at four- 
teen as it is at four. 

But Johnny’s questions at fourteen are 
prompted not only by externals like headlines, 
and by what he sees and hears, but by new 


Laughter is the corrective 
force which prevents us 
from becoming cranks. 


From Henri Bergson, LAUGHTER. 
Trans. Brereton & Rothwell. 
Copyright 1911 by The Mac- 
millan Co. Used by permission. 
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teaspoon salt and | cup apricot y 
until all ingredients are thorough 
Beat 7 egg whites until stiff and} 
into apricot mixture with 34 to 1¢ 
walnut meats. Spoon into light] 
casserole, put casserole in a pan 
water and bake 50 minutes in a m 
350° F.—oven. When cold, put i 
ator. To garnish, beat 4 pint hee 
until stiff and blend in 14 cup ap 
and sugar to taste. This can be heg 
center of the soufflé or used g 
border. If you like, a thin glaze of t) 
purée can be spread on any part 
not covered by the cream, and you 
rate cream with streams of p 
through a pastry tube. 


Service. Again I urge that you 
menu and prepare in advance eye 
can be done then. This is so importa} 
be overemphasized. I practice what ] 
and heaven help me if I didn’t. It tg 
ning and organization—it doesn’t 
pen—but if you can serve a fairly ¢ 
party meal with no signs of pressy) 
good going. Also, the cooking will b 
ure, as it should be. Spread the jobs| 
eral days. I don’t mean devote severd 
them—they aren’t that demanding, . 
all, life isn’t going to stand still wig 
a production of one dinner party— 
leave yourself too ambitious a prog gra 
day of the affair. 
The buffet will look c_Llorful and ¢ 
wouldn’t attempt anything but se ¢ 
a party of this size. This is easy foo 
can be managed nicely with the help 
folding tables strategically located 
if you can seat people at small ta se 
contribute greatly to smoothness and( 
Goblets, silver and napkins will be 
tables, and the guests will have or 
plates to carry; also, you can: haye | 
plates for the salad, which isn’t neces 
is sure to be appreciated. a 
As a final asset, this makes plag 
possible. You can plan the seating 
instead of leaving it to last-minute ins 
or haphazard selection. 


sensations within himself. With the ph 

cal changes of puberty, his feelings, h 
ing about himself, about girls, about 
havior of men and women, must ché 
surely as his voice and the smooth 
his chin. So underneath the what-y 
questions of our teen-agers are qi 
like ““Why do these things affect f 
way they do? What are these ney 
ings? What is their place in the adul 
I’m soon to be ap 

And it is precise i 
Johnny and Mary 
the stage in their de 
ment where sex beg 
have strong person 
plications, and p 
them with problems 
how they should c 
themselves, that p 
and other adults “‘clat 
The questions I get 
teen-agers show thisp 
But I can quote some figures too. 

The new feelings and urges that com 
sexual maturing, and the physical evidet 
sexual maturity in the male, are a sou 
much worry and concern to boys wht 
not been prepared for them. A consi 
number of boys were asked where th 
ceived their information about invol 
erections and nocturnal emissions. Sixt} 
per cent had received it from compa 
2.8 per cent, from their fathers; 2.8 pe 
from their mothers. The rest had receil 
information. 

Masturbation is another subject that 
tremely disturbing to many boys in eal 
olescence. One per cent had talked this s 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 197 





Follow the rainbow to your 
grocer’s big display of 
foil-packaged fresh foods! 
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To use the language of soap, there’s beauty care in Reynolds 


Wrap Aluminum Packaging... beauty care of the product 





contained. In gold or silver or rich colors, aluminum beautifies. 
And it also cares for the quality within... protects it against 


moisture, air, light, odors. 
Aluminum does this for hundreds of things. It’s the 


beauty care for cookies, cheeses, dried fruits, candies, bread 
spreads, frozen dinners...and, most appropriately, for soap itself. 
Soap cannot dry out in Reynolds Wrap Aluminum Packaging. 
Light rays cannot enter to mar the color. Delicate fragrance 


cannot escape. And the gleaming foil packages look so 
pretty, in guest-room bath or on cabinet shelves! 

Look for the aluminum gleam when you shop. And 
look, too, for the Reynolds Wrap Aluminum Packaging 
Seal that now appears on more and more products. 

It identifies the beauty care you want! 


Reynolds Metals Company, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


See Reynolds ‘‘Do-it-Yourself’’ TV show, Sundays. Watch for 
premiere of Fall series ‘FRONTIER,’ same time, NBC-TV Network. 
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Broad sweep of sofa-bed beauty. More seating space—almost 7 feet between arms! More comfort—genuine Beautyresf* seat 
cushions! Shown above in turquoise. Also available in slate grey, fern green and sand beige. Price $399 at listed Simmons dealers’, 


Now you see one bed... now you see two! 


aa E ee 
When you want just one bed, the other stays put. Each one operates in- 
dependently. New “Double Link” patented parts open and close the Hide-A- 
3ed sofa more smoothly and effortlessly than ever. 


2 beds in 1 sofa-bed. It’s easily the world’s most convenient sofa-bed. Each 
has the extra sleeping comfort of a Simmons mattress. The Ambassador gives 2 
a decorative beauty and a sleep service never before achieved! 
Never before so luxurious, so versatile a sofa- tall, everyone sits snugly. Compare that with any 
bed as Simmons’ new Ambassador Hide-A-Bed other sofa-bed! 

ie = 
Ss 2ise s ce > T . al . 2 
ofa! Who else but | immon could have put two Morel p-To-The-Minute Styling! Luxurious 
oomy be d in ide 1 sota bed ind till ta hion 1 fabric designs and colors. Compact low lines so 


low, sweeping magnificence of style. gracefully modern! You'll know why the 


More Sleeping Comfort! For the first time you Ambassador is as high-styled as the costliest, 
get two beds in one Hide-A-Bed sofa. with undis- custom-built sofa. Compare that with any other 
turbed sleep on genuine Simmons mattresses! sofa-bed! 

Cor 


nare that wit} ( or caofa- ! . : . 
pare that with any other sofa-bed! No other sofa-bed can possibly compare! See 


More Sitting Comfort! Almost 7 feet of seat- the Ambassador before the week is up. Shown 
ing space—with the comfort extras of Beautyrest exclusively at your favorite furniture or depart- 
S¢ cushions and lower seating he ight Short or ment store, 


*Trade-mark Reg U. S. Patent Office. Copr 1955by Simmons Co Mdse Mart, Chicago Il 
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ith their mothers. None had ever dis- 
/t with their fathers! 

Jively the same line is drawn now as 
‘wn twenty-five years ago between im- 
1 biological information and the way 
beings react to sex in real life. The 
between the generations has changed 
le when it comes to the kind of infor- 
) adolescents need in order to under- 
emselves, and the world they become 
f about them. 


of information adolescents would like 
about sex, I should have to answer, 
ing and everything that comes into 
inds, or is concerned with their inner 
.” Never forget the importance of feel- 
this period! 
ver, in my experience with early adoles- 
have found that the nature of the 
ning is allied rather closely with the 
boy or girl has reached in maturing 
. As you no doubt know, girls on the 
begin to mature anywhere from one to 
ars ahead of boys; and there is a wide 
yn, quite normally, in the ages at which 
ual girls and boys may mature. (Hence 
irked differences in the nature of the 
ns asked by youngsters of the same 
| chfonological age.) For it is the accel- 
operation of the sex glands, and the 
nes they produce, that briags about the 
it kind of drive mentioned previously. 
first questions—and they may pop up 
hildren are anywhere from ten to thir- 
- fourteen— are mainly concerned with 
‘nomena the girl or boy is experiencing, 
observed, in the developing sexual and 
ary sex characteristics. 
next phase is interest in the opposite 
mally after sexual maturity has been 
d. Many of the questions I get from 
this phase have to do with dating prob- 
‘What should I do when a boy puts his 
on my breasts? I know it is wrong, but 


were to ask me to state specifically © 


I want to stay popular,” is typical. In this sec- 
ond phase, too, boys aral girls become keenly 
aware of adult sex conduct, as they have not 
been before. They read the stories of imbroglios 
in the newspapers, and wish explanations of 
things they don’t understand. Whenever there 
is a highly publicized story in the papers, in- 
volving sex, I prepare myself for a deluge of 
questions about call girls, or love nests, or 
“Christine,”’ as the case may be. Boys are in- 
terested to know how intercourse is performed, 
and the mechanism governing it, questions 
that seldom come up with girls. This is the 
time, too, of wanting to have dirty jokes 
explained. 

The third and last stage brings searching 
questions about engagement and marriage, 
and sex relationships outside of marriage—the 
social and ethical aspects of sex relationships. 
Middle and late teen-agers want to know 
about certain sex standards, and why society 
has set them up. When they question prevail- 
ing standards, it is because they are trying to 
arrive at standards of their own which seem to 
them better and more honest. 

How many parents can say that they supply 
their youngsters’ need for information and 
guidance in one of these phases, much less in 
all three? 

Now, as a doctor, I am well aware that par- 
ents don’t want or mean to fail their children 
at the very time when sex education is most 
needed. Many, I realize, evade through a de- 
sire to protect. Won’t youngsters “‘get ideas” 
if they are told about the urges that come with 
sexual maturation, and learn how some hu- 
man beings behave about sex? 

Certainly the parental desire to protect the 
young from sordidness is natural. But getting 
from a parent a straightforward explanation 
of something the youngster is already experi- 
encing, or has already been exposed to, doesn’t 
give ideas in the sense we mean. True, it may 
give ideas which demand further explanations, 
but that is all to the good. Always, the best 
protection is the truth. And if you don’t sat- 
isfy that young curiosity, it is going to find the 





The first sitter. 


answer somehow, somewhere, from someone. 
The someone might be an adult who can genu- 
inely help. But it might as easily be someone 
who insists that dangerous dating practices 
are “‘the thing to do,” or who looks upon per- 
version as natural and normal. 

Second, many of us in the neighborhood of 
middle age are woefully ill-informed ourselves 
about our bodies and the way they operate. 
We were carefully shielded from sex knowledge 
in our own childhood, and a lot of us have 
done nothing since to inform ourselves. Many 
mothers know nothing more about menstrua- 
tion than that it comes every few weeks except 
when a woman is pregnant. How can they 
possibly inform their daughters about the 
monthly cycle, and the difference the menarche 
makes in the way a girl feels about so many 
things? 

Surely fathers and mothers can learn more 
about their own insides. There is no harm in 
an “TI don’t know” now and then, or an “I’m 
not sure about it, suppose we look it up.” But 
the adolescent whose every question is met by 
an “TI don’t know” can quite reasonably de- 
cide it isn’t much use to ask mom or dad. 

At this point I can hear some of you saying, 
“Tt’s all very well for Doctor Levine to talk! 
But ali I have to do these days is make the 
slightest suggestion to Johnny and he says I 
am butting into his affairs, pushing him 
around.” 

It’s very true that the period when boys and 
girls need their parents most, in terms of sex 
information and guidance, coincides with the 
drive toward independence from parents which 
also comes with sexual maturing. But have 
this in mind. Just as early teen-agers swing 
wildly toward independence today, they swing 
back toward dependence tomorrow, when 
they’re troubled. We have to be adult enough 
not to point out, “Yesterday you wouldn’t 
even listen to me.’’ Accept the times of pulling 
away for what they are—the need of the ado- 
lescent to become self-reliant and to learn to 
think his own thoughts. When a son or daugh- 
ter indicates a desire for sympathy or guidance, 
supply it without petty rancor, so that he or 
she may step out firmly again tomorrow—in 
the right direction. 

And finally, there are the intelligent, con- 
scientious parents who report that they are 
willing and anxious to answer each and every 
question, but Johnny doesn’t ask any. Until 
he does, wouldn’t it be a mistake to burden 
him with a lot of stuff that hasn’t entered his 
mind, and that he isn’t ready for? 

Quite often, in these cases, as I talk with a 
mother, she will recount an incident some- 
thing like this: Her fifteen-year-old Johnny 
had come in from school recently, and out of 
a clear sky had asked what was meant by : 
I must use a dash here, for invariably it is an 
obscene word or expression, or a filthy story 
that could not be printed in a family magazine. 
Quite as invariably, the mother is thrown into 
a state of utter confusion. This is very far in- 
deed from the kind of sex education she had 
planned to impart. 





Ax so she fails to realize that here is the 
very opportunity she has been seeking. Maybe 
she evades. Maybe she shows her shock and 
horror, in her facial expression if not in words. 
Johnny decides chivalrously that henceforth 
he must shield his mother from the rougher 
facts of life. (You’d be surprised how pro- 
tective youngsters can be of parents in this 
respect!) In either case, she has closed a door 
Johnny had opened to her, and without ever 
knowing she was doing it. 

Here is the situation as I see it. Most mod- 
ern parents prepare themselves to educate 
their small children in the elementary facts of 
reproduction. They read books and articles as 
to what to say, and the manner in which to 
say it. When the first question comes, they 
have been ready for it for months, maybe for 
years. 

What is needed is the same kind of prepara- 
tion for this far more important part of our 
children’s sex education. If you’ve a boy or 
girl of school age, it won’t be many years 
before the biological changes will begin—the 
primary stage, so to speak, of induction into 
sex on an adult level. Start now to read some 
books, attend pertinent lectures and films, par- 
ticipate in group discussions with other par- | 
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Pain 
in your 
feet 

can put 
lines in your face! 





@ When your feet are sore, throb- 
bing with fatigue, your face is 
shadowed with pain! And those 
tense little pain-lines may start 
old-looking wrinkles. 

So be prepared —at the first signs 
of foot fatigue, rub your feet with 
Absorbine Jr. 

Wonderfully soothing! 

Medically recognized for quick, 
effective help, Absorbine Jr. works 
with surprising speed to help coun- 
ter the irritation. At the same 
time, it soothes the pain of those 
tingling nerves—gives you wonder- 
ful, muscle-relaxing relief. 

When your feet feel better, you 
feel better . . . and your face shows 
it! Get Absorbine Jr. wherever 
drugs are sold. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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Absorbine Jr 































If perfume doesn’t “stay” with you, -— 
or if you’re looking for a luxurious <<< 
fragrance to use everyday 

... this revolutionary creamy- 
pink perfume is the answer! 







YOU OWE IT TO YOURSELF 
to try ‘’The Perfume That Clings” 
$1.85 plus tax 


With each pulse-beat, the deep 
warmth of your body brings 
the fragrance to life. . 


And far into the evening, your skin will 
still yield the lovely fragrance of Chantilly . . 


Comp'd in U.S. 


Originated by 


HOUBIGANT 


SUNNYVALE $15.75 


NEW! FLAIR $19.75 


Caaadtijyol Coytrenieg. - with magnificent 
Castleton China . . . the most beautiful table companion 
that silver ever had. Choose from the selection 

of great Castleton patterns, both contemporary and 
traditional, at leading department stores and jewelers. 
Ask about the special purchase plans that make it 


so easy to own incomparable Castleton. 


Send for the new Castleton China Booklet with pattern pamphlets in 
full color...or Castleton’s booklet,‘‘Wedding Etiquette’’—each 25c. 
Specify booklet desired. Castleton China, Inc., New Castle 32, Pa. 


— ee 
am 


Prices are for five-piece place settings. 
Also available piece-by-piece. 


© CASTLETON ese 





ents and get some background. If you’re em- 
barrassed and tongue-tied because of child- 
hood taboos, experiences of this kind will give 
you, too, a more natural and wholesome atti- 
tude toward sex. 

When a son or daughter begins to show the 
outward signs of sexual maturation, don’t 
wait for questions. Explain what is happening, 
the meaning of it, and the further physical 
phenomena that may be expected as time goes 
on. As with the small child, you wouldn’t load 
a mass of data about adult sex behavior upon 
the boy or girl who is merely approaching 
puberty. But you should make it plain that 
there will be differences in feelings and atti- 
tudes as the sex organs mature, and that you 
are not going to be shocked or startled by 
anything the boy or girl may.want to know. 
Parents who impart biological data freely and 
naturally open the way to equally free and 
natural and friendly discussions of the ques- 
tions of conduct and ethics that come later on. 

As for preparing to meet the questions your 
adolescent may spring on you suddenly in the 
second phase, I must confess that no one can 
predict what these may be. It will depend upon 
what the boy or girl has happened to read or 
hear or see. Some questions may lift the hair 
right off the top of your head. But keep calm, 
and whatever the question is, answer it hon- 
estly, and as frankly as you know how. 

And don’t be afraid, if it’s a matter of the 
way humans behave, to tell how you regard 
the behavior, and why you feel about it as you 
do. That is quite as important as the factual 
knowledge or the definition 
of terms you impart. Let 
me illustrate. Not long ago, 
I conducted a discussion 
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to impose our own values on our child 
without leaving them some room to devel 
their own. But the early adolescent, looking 
a strange, perplexing world, needs a frame |#) 
reference in order to form his own thousll i 
And it is to his parents that he looks to supp 
this frame of reference. 

In my own dealings with adolescents, I ney 
stop with answering such questions frank} 
and honestly. For his protection, the adol@ 
cent needs to know what the consequences ¢ 
be of the type of behavior he asks about; 5 
information should be given rationally g 
reasonably, with no implications that he y 
do things he shouldn’t unless we throw a go 
scare into him. 


| 
‘t| 


For instance, here’s a question I get som 
times from boys: “Do girls enjoy petting ¢ 
much as boys do?” The honest answer is tha 
in all likelihood, many girls do. Nature 
made all this a highly enjoyable process 
both sexes, and petting has always ent 
legitimately into marital relations. But 
leave the matter there would be to do you 
great disservice. So I go on, and explain 
dangers petting brings up for the unmarrié 
the consequences to a girl if she becomes pre 
nant, the pity and tragedy of illegitimacy 
These things are all part of the truth aboy 
petting. Now that petting has become part d 
dating practices, youngsters very much nee 
to know of them. 

Adolescents do not resent information tha 
will help them avoid the very real dange 
made possible after 
have matured sexually. 
fact is, they welcome it 


group of parents on the 
subject of sex education 
for adolescents. Several 
fathers and mothers re- 
marked that their boys and 
girls had asked them, 
“What is a wife-swapping 
party?” A case of this kind, 


Sympathize with others, 
at least externally, when 
they are in sorrow and 
misfortune; but remember 
in your own heart that to 
the brave and wise and 
true there is really no such 
thing as misfortune. 
—EPICTETUS 


honor adults who will giv 
it to them. It is when aduli 
lay down arbitrary rules 
conduct, and refuse to ¢ 
plain why, that adolescent} 
rebel. 
There’s another way ¥ 
can help our boys and gi 
Nothing is more reassuring 
to an early adolescent 












it seems, had figured in an 
unsavory divorce suit 
and been headlined prom- 
inently in the tabloids. 

“T didn’t know what to say to my Tommy 
when he asked,” Mrs. Ross confessed. “I tried, 
I really did. But I felt so embarrassed ! Finally, 
I just told him that it wasn’t important. I 
don’t want him to know about such things.” 

“Why, I told my Mary everything!”’ boasted 
direct, assured Mrs. Lane. 

*‘What do you mean—everything?” 

“Well,” replied Mrs. Lane, “by the time I 
had finished, Mary knew all about polygamy 
and monogamy and polyandry, the way things 
are done in different cultures. I gave her some 
Margaret Mead to read too. And what’s more, 
I did it all casually. It’s bad for the kids when 
we get emotional about things. That’s your 
trouble, Mrs. Ross. You let your emotions 
interfere.” 

But Mr. Lane, who had been listening with 
a troubled look, had something to say too. 
“Jenny, I’m not so sure we gave Mary every- 
thing she needed. She came to me afterward, 
looking puzzled, and said, ‘Daddy, I guess I 
know now what it is to swap wives. But gee, 
it sounds kind of goofy to me, and mom 


yo? 


didn’t seem to think it was strange at all! 


‘Ke responses of these two mothers are 
pretty good examples of the extremes parents 
may go to through their lack of adequate 
preparation for questions the modern adoles- 
cent may ask. Tommy was left to figure out 
things for himself. Perhaps more important, a 
door had closed between Tommy and his 
mother; for make no mistake about it, he 
knew she knew the answer but wouldn’t talk. 
Mrs. Lane, on the other hand, operating from 
a well-intentioned determination to be mod- 
ern and matter-of-fact, gave her daughter 
more words than were needed. But she gave 
nothing to satisfy Mary’s other need, which 
was to know, ““How do you, and other people 
like us, feel about this kind of thing?” 

The helpful answer is a whole answer, in- 
cluding feelings as well as factual information. 
True, we don’t want to get all worked up, 
denounce sex behavior we don’t approve of in 
hating, self-righteous terms. Nor do we want 



































beset by doubts and worrie 
about himself, than 
know that strong, confi 
dent adults went through exactly the same 
self-doubting and worrying. It is a source of, 
great anxiety to many boys and girls, for ex4 
ample, if their body growth and sexual de 
velopment are slower or much faster than 
those of their contemporaries. | 
Nothing could be more comforting than fe 
dad to say, “‘Son, I was the smallest kid in y) 
class; and then all of a sudden I started grow | 
ing too!’ Or for a mother to say to a daugh- 
ter, “Darling, I know just what it’s like. Thi s 
boys in dancing class barely came up to my; 
shoulder. I was sure I was going to be a giant 
ess and no man would ever look at me twice, 
Then I stopped growing, and the others got|)} 
talier, and pretty soon everything was all|)} 
right.” 
We may have to bone up on our physiology 
and endocrinology and gynecology in order to 
keep up with these bright, questing minds, 
But every man or woman who has attained 
adulthood and parenthood has garnered a 
store of everyday wisdom about boys and girls 
and men and women that can be put to good 
service for offspring. This self-learned wisdom 
will mean more to our children than scholarly 
dissertations. 
“I felt exactly the same way when I was 
about your age’’; “I know how strong a temp- 
tation can be’’—such admissions help our 
boys and girls to find their own place in hu- 
manity, to realize that “perfect”? adults came 
through precisely the same confusions and the 
same perils they now are going through. 
In fact, perhaps the best answer of all to 
helping our sons and daughters through this 
turbulent time of life is for us just to remem- 
ber. To remember when we ourselves had 
questions, but feared we would be cast out of 
society if we asked them. To remember the|| 
shocks and disillusionments and the agonizing 
doubts. To remember when a sharp crease in a || 
trouser leg or the straightness of a stocking |} 
seam took on world-shaking importance. Just || 
remembering, we can come up with most of || 
the answers to what our adolescents really 
want to know about sex. END 
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We bought this picture to advertise SPRING- 
AID Sheets, but we can’t write the caption. 

You write a caption and, if we can use it, we 
ill send you a lifetime supply of SPRINGMAID 
andycale Sheets and Pillowcases, or Percale white 
colored, flat or fitted sheets. You can have your 


THE SPRINGS COTTON MILLS 
P. O. Box 111, Dept. D - 


If you need ideas, send 50¢ for Elliott White Springs’ book on how to write advertisements and other useless information 
called “Clothes Make The Man”. The 1955 edition is profusely illuminated with rejected advertisements and censored copy. 


Lancaster, South Carolina 
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PRIZES! 
ki Caption This Picture 


WIN A LIFETIME SUPPLY OF PERCALE SHEETS 






choice of sizes and colors. The caption must 
advertise SPRINGMAID Sheets and must go 
through the mail. 

The contest closes Dec. 1, 1955. Write your 
entry on the back of a Springmaid label, wrapper 
or facsimile and send to 


LAVIES HOME JOURN 
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Soft, beautiful carpet makes you so proud of your hom« 


We really can’t blame you two for being so proud. And carpet has a day-to-day practicality that makes along with you—you haven't invested time al 
Every young couple we know feels that way about it wonderfully easy to live with. Carpet is quiet money in floors you leave behind. 
their house when it’s carpeted. because it swallows the noises that make a house Yes, all this — for so little. At today’s prices you ¢ 
restless”. And it provides safe, sure footing for probably afford to do two rooms for what you thi 
paca pees : pee that does as much to make playing children — or you, when you're rushing to one will cost. 
a house beautiful, does < : ake it ¢ : i | 
es as much to make it a home, the phone or the door. Drop in at your store this week. See the display 


as Carpet. 


Carpet adds so much and costs so little — in time, lovely colors, modern patterns, exciting new wea¥ 
For carpet is not only handsome in itself — soft and in work and in money. A quick vacuuming keeps it and textures. With small monthly payments you ¢ 
warm and welcoming — it sets a rich and flattering lovely ... no tedious scrubbing, rinsing, waxing, or have beautiful, long-wearing carpet on your floc 
frame around your favnitive. polishing. And, when you move, your carpet goes right now. You'll be so glad you did. 


HOME MEANS MORE-WITH CARPET ON THE FLOOR 
MORE QUIET, MORE COMFORT, MORE BEAUTY, MORE SAFETY, EASIER CARE 
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Buy carpets designed and made for the American way of life by these American manufacturers Artioom * Beattie * Bigelow * Downs * Firth * Gulistan * Hardwick & Magee * Hightstown * Holmes 
Karastan * Leedom * Lees * Magee * Masland * Mohawk * Nye-Wait * Philadelphia Carpet * Roxbury * Sanford * Alexander Smith CARPET INSTITUTE, INC., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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EDUCATING EMOTIONS PREVENTS 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 


eates the individual. The societal impulses 
one preserve society and through society the 
dividual. “No man is an island unto him- 
lf.” 

All crime, in whatever category, consists of 
ily one thing: malicious offense against a 
llow human being or beings. Those who 
erely hurt the feelings of others without feeling 
comfortable themselves are in an emotional 
ndition to commit graver misdemeanors. 
jurtesy—a ‘“‘mere” matter of manners—is an 

pression of the “other-regarding”’ emotion. 
ternal feelings are reflected in external be- 
\vior, but external be- 
\vior also contributes 
the cultivation of in- 
rnal feelings. It is hard 
feel aggressive while 
ting considerately. 
ood manners may be 
ily skin deep to start 
th, but they seldom 
main so. 

Children are imita- 

ve. Rude, quarrelsome 

id violent parents are 

‘ely*to have children 
similar behavior. But 

e home alone does not 
ndition the emotional 
havior of the child, 
10, above all, imitates 
3 contemporaries and ‘ 
ose adults whom they, 

a group, admire. The 
ool has the advantage over the home in 
tit isa society of children. Their emotional 
ponse to that society will determine their 

er emotional response to the world at large. 
ly the stimulation of the emotion of the 
al in very small children, where it exists la- 
tly, will create a society approaching the 

1: a society instinctively protective; one 
t does not invite aggression by aggressive- 
ss, but will instinctively defend against ag- 

sion, not out of hate but out of love. 

If we look back upon our own childhoods, 
at teachers do we remember—or what about 
m do we remember? The lessons they taught 

, well or ill? 

We remember only the teachers we loved, 
y those whose characters we instinctively re- 

ted and emulated. It seems to me that far 
much emphasis is put today upon pedagogi- 


erying, 


moan; 


bone: 


BOAT-WHISTLE BLUES 


By BARBARA SHOOK CONKLIN 


Boat whistle blows like a woman 


Louder at first, then slowly dying 
To a long low sob, a lingering 


For this is the agony bred in the 


The fear of being left alone. 


cal training, especially for teachers in primary 
schools, and far too little upon selection for 
character. 

It also seems to me that too much impor- 
tance is attributed to intelligence tests as plac- 
ing children in educable or uneducable cate- 
gories. The child with an I.Q. of 69 is not, as 
an individual, going to make the mark in the 
world that the child with an I.Q. of 130 may. 
But he may be just as good a human being. For 
goodness and badness, with rare exceptions— 
like sanity and insanity—are not conditioned 
by the brain but by the emotions. Our prisons 
and insane asylums are 
filled with people who 
have nothing wrong 
with their brains but 
whose emotions are de- 
ranged and whose soci- 
etal impulses have never 
been cultivated or have 
gone awry. 

No country is more 
health-conscious than 
ours, and particularly of 
the health of children. 
We are concerned about 
their nutrition and have 
developed it into a sci- 
ence; hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars are read- 
ily obtainable for re- 
search, especially into 
the diseases that affect 
children. And this is all 
very well. But penal institutions are nevertheless 
filled with well-nourished inmates. Four times 
as many people die each year from bullet 
wounds as are lost from polio; and more hos- 
pital beds are required for mental cases than 
for any other one disease. Criminals become 
so not from hardening of the arteries but 
from hardening of the heart, and few cases 
of insanity have direct pathological causes; the 
overwhelming majority are due to emotional 
derangements of frustrated egos. 

Society can protect itself only if its educa- 
tional institutions foster the protective, other- 
regarding emotions in children. 

The insights for such a development seldom 
come out of the pedagogy books. They are the 
insights of a// great religious teachers; of those 
who have concerned themselves to create good 
people in a good society. END 





THER VIEWS, SIZES AND PRICES OF VOGUE PATTERNS 
ON PAGE 180 


Vogue Design No. 8686. 


“Very Easy to Make” one-piece wrapped dress, skirt and 


apron; 12 to 40, 30 to 40. 60c. 


Vogue Design No. 6822. 
Vogue Design No. 8215. 
Vogue Design No. 8558. 


Slacks, 24 to 32 waist measure. 50c. 
“Easy to Make” blouse; 12 to 42, 30 to 42. 50c. 
“Easy to Make” blouses; 10 to 18, 28 to 36. 50c. 
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Heres deodoratt protection 
gou never thought pooscible! 


New Mum Mist spray deodorant stops 
perspiration instantly and for hours. Contains 
miracle hexachlorophene to prevent 
odor all day long—even if you are 

one of the 2 in 5 who perspire freely. 


No more messy running or dripping! 


Mum Mist sprays on, stays on. It 

dries fast—won’t run, won’t drip. 
Completely safe for normal skin—doesn’t 
damage delicate fabrics. For protection 
that’s fast, protection that lasts— 
, get new Mum Mist! 


At all toiletries counters 59c 


BY THE MAKERS OF FAMOUS MUM CREAM DEODORANT with hexachlorophene 


<0 Oram an 


PUSSYFOOT TWO-FOLD 





Little thoroughbreds in new ‘Cashmere Touch" 
elegantly soft glove leathers. Seven colors in eighty sizes 


AAAA-C, 3!/p to 11 — $12.95 to $14.95 





For your nearest store write Dept L9 


OLD TOWN SHOE CoO., 179 LINCOLN ST., BOSTON 11, MASS. - FACTORIES IN OLD TOWN, ME. 
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Before, the house stared out at the street and the 
street stared back at the house, and the street 
was where the chilaren were attracted to play. 









Now the house 


- CHARM AND 


r 
. 20 What a three-season landscaping plan can 


in its flowerful enclosure is a self-contained attraction. 


produce in lasting pleasure, protection and property value 


By RICHARD PRATT 


FIRST FALL 


11 old railroad ties . . . $ 15.00 
2 loads sand and gravel. 30.00 
11 panels hurdle fence. . 57.20 
allowance for labor. . $0.00 
$152.20 


FIRST SPRING 


lloadtopsoil. ... . $ 15.00 
44 concrete squares 2’x2’ . 55.00 
10 bags tanbark chips. . 20.00 
50 feet metal edging. . . 10.00 
12 assorted lilacs (4). . . 36.00 

allowance for labor. . 35.00 
$171.00 


SECOND FALL 
3 Halesiatetraptera(1) . $ 12.00 


2 Whitelilacs(3). . . . 8.00 

1 Viburnum tomentosum (2) 6.00 

10 Deutzia gracilis(5) . . 15.00 
3 Lemoine mock orange 

(Oioreisor of oenttce c 15.00 
Assorted iris, day lilies 

and bulbs(7). . . . 30.00 

$ 86.00 


Total $409.20 


HOUSE-AND-LOT doesn’t have to stand there 

blank and bare. It can take on the look of a country 
estate quicker than you think, and for a whole lot less 
than it looks. And what fun to find the transformation 
making the place worth more and more money, year 
after year. The children get a fine protected play space, 
the parents plenty of good-looking seclusion in which 
to relax and entertain. 

A countrylike feature here is the hurdle fencing that 
places the house immediately in a patio enclosure and 
interweaves itself with the colorful screen of flowering 
shrubs. But first, all enclosed areas are made as level as 
possible. Low retaining walls of old railroad ties make 
this leveling easy. And listen to this: for future com- 
fort and bow cost of upkeep, making your garden 
surfaces level is as fundamental as the fencing and 
the planting. The paving here, of concrete squares, 
and of tanbark chips, is kept firm and dry by under- 
draining with a gravelly fill. That is fundamental too. 

The planting is countrylike, for color and quick 
growth. The fence becomes a foil and a framework for 
the flowering shrubs, and the shrubs in turn heighten 
the effectiveness of the fencing. And you can fill in the 
edges with blooming annuals to your heart’s content. 


For how-to-do-it sheet No. 2630, send 25c to Reference Library, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 
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*PAN puts the work space handily in front, the burners at the back. Rich, gold-colored trim makes this one of the handsomest new “CP” automatic Gas ranges. 








FT ook to GAS for the 


Smar te OL ranges of all 


THE NEW AUTOMATIC CLOCK CONTROLS. See ovens big enough for 35-lb. turkeys. 

separate broilers, waist-high broilers, broilers that cook a whole meal to Onl 
1e-kissed perfection. See all the different top burner arrangements, and note ye 
fascinating choice of top burner controls. (Some push in; some “click”; all 

€ instant on-off heat.) See how easy it is to keep one of the new Gas ranges 

n—even the burners come out for easy sudsing. Only Gas gives you so many 

Jern features—in such a wide choice of automatic ranges. And because it’s 

d Stove Round-up Time” at your Gas company and your Gas appliance 

ler’s, never was there a better time to buy! In fact, the new Gas ranges 


nitely cost less to buy, install and use. AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION such matehiess p erforman Ce 


)—the modern fuel for automatic cooking ... refrigeration .. . water-heating . . . house-heating . . . air-conditioning . . . clothes-drying . . . incineration. 
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FREE! lO NEW 
PIE RECIPES! 


Honey Apple Pie 

Banana Cream Pie 

Surprise Lemon Pie 

Royal Butterscotch 
Pie 

Chocolate Mallow Pie 


Apricot Meringue Pie 
Slip-In Custard Pie 
Chocolate Coconut 
Custard Pie 
Raspberry Cream Pie 
DeLuxe Pumpkin Pie 


Want to please your menfolk? Just serve 
this tempting Honey Apple Pie tonight. 
Then send for all my new pie recipes right 
away. (See offer below.) Each one is planned 
around Meadow Gold dairy foods. These 
delicious dairy foods are always as fresh and 
good as money can buy. I know you'll find, 
as I have, that they make a big difference in 
everything you bake or eons because they 
add so match richness and flavor. 


Honey Apple Pie 


Pastry for 9-inch 2-crust pie 

5 tart apples, peeled and sliced 

ly cup sugar 

3 tablespoons flour 

\¥, cup Meadow Gold Whipping Cream 
14 cup honey 

14 teaspoon cinnamon 

14 teaspoon nutmeg 

2 tablespoons Meadow Gold Butter 


Line pie pan with half of pastry, leaving 1% inch 
extending over edge. Sprinkle 1 tablespoon each 
of sugar and flour in bottom of pastry shell. 
Combine remaining sugar and flour, whipping 
cream and honey. Pour over apples and mix 
lightly. Arrange apple mixture in pastry shell. 
Sprinkle cinnamon and nutmeg over apples; dot 
with butter. Cut strips 4% inch wide from re- 
maining pastry. Make lattice top; flute edges. 
Bake at 400° for 40-45 minutes. Makes 6 servings. 


ipe 


Each re 
' file 


3x5! 
Beatrice 
J-95, \20 
Chicago % 





NOT AS A PAL 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 63 


sleep. You couldn’t escape the sound of his 
voice anywhere. He hated to lose any game, 
whether Chinese checkers or baseball, and he 
did lose only, of course, when the cther guys 
wouldn’t obey the rules. His face, if we can 
call it that, was generally contorted with some 
sort of violent emotion or commotion—anger 
or laughter or passionate interest—and this, 
together with his constant movement, gave the 
impression that he lived inside himself only 
with the greatest difficulty. Most of himself 
was somewhere else, around the corner or 
somewhere, but when he was finally caught up 
within himself at night he fell into such deep 
and instant sleep that not even the United 
States Marine Band could have wakened him. 

He was always soiled, but never what you 
might call dirty. His face was smudged and his 
hands were rough and grubby and when he 
undressed at night and took off his socks there 
was a dust shadow around his ankles; but 
even so, looking at him, you knew you’d never 
again in your whole life be as clean as he was. 
His idea of a bath—although I don’t suppose 
you could say that a bath was ever his idea— 
was to run the tub full of water and then float 
lazily there, humming to himself, until steps 
were taken (“Good heavens, Goggle, aren’t 
you ever coming out!’’), and then to leap out 
quickly and rub the soil from himself onto a 


chaplain to prove it. He says I can come to 
him any time I have trouble with my rehabili- 
tation.” 

““Mercy,’’ Kate said, laughing. “‘Isn’t he go- 
ing to let me try my hand at that first?” 

“IT was rather counting on that myself,” I 
said, looking at her. 

Suddenly a preoccupied look came over her 
face, a look with which I was to become very 
familiar, even if I didn’t know that at the time. 
““Where’s Goggle?”’ she said. “Goggle! What 
are you doing?” 


Goccur was in the hall, talking on the tele- 
phone. We could hear his high, excited voice. 
““_____ and all those guys were dead, see, and 
there’s this flag, see,” he was saying, “and I 
don’t know about the belt buckle yet, but 
what I think is that he just cut it off, see ——”’ 

“Goggle!” his mother called. 

The telephone banged down on the table 
and Goggle came back into the room. 

‘“‘What are you doing?” Kate asked. 

“IT called Artie,” Goggle said, “and he’s 
coming over, and now I’m talking to Sam, and 
he’s going to tell Brett ——”’ 

“Oh, Goggle!’ Kate said. ““Not on your 
father’s first night home!” 

“But you promised!’ Goggle wailed. 

“I did no such thing,” Kate said. “I said 





clean towel, which he sometime. I wanted the three 

dropped on the floor. He < of us to spend the first eve- 

disdained soap. Who ning alone.” 

needed it? , “But you said ——”’ Gog- 
In his bedroom his aoimy mind, ithe Pecos gle said. 


clothes were deposited in 
little moist,sodden mounds; 
socks and underwear here, 
jerseys and corduroys there. 
Subsequent layers of cul- 
ture covered them quickly 
if they were not retrieved 


most faultless character is 
his who is as ready to par- 
don the rest of mankind, 
as though he daily trans- 
gressed himself; and at the 
same time as cautious to 
avoid a fault as if he never 
forgave one. 


“Oh, what does it mat- 
ter?” I interrupted, in a 
placating tone. “The first 
evening home is bound to 
be a bit hectic. Things will 
quiet down.” 

Kate turned to me with 


E FOODS CO. 


at once, such as parts of 
airplane models, and hub- 
caps, and comic books, and 
old carburetors. It all 
looked and smelled rather 
like a bird’s nest, and when I tried to think of 
what might be an appropriate motto to hang 
over his door I discarded the idea of “Aban- 
don All Hope Ye Who Enter Here”’ in favor 
of “What Hath God Wrought?” 

On my first night home from the Navy I 
didn’t know all this about him because I 
hadn’t seen him for a long time—for what 
seemed like a very, very long time—and I re- 
member only the way my heart bumped 
against my ribs, and my bag bumped against 
my knee as I ran up the stairs to our apart- 
ment, in the old building we lived in in New 
York. Goggle was at the door waiting for me. 
(He had been waiting for me inside and out, 
upstairs and down, for almost two hours, Kate 
told me later.) I stooped down in my Navy 
topcoat and took him in my arms, and he was 
a little stiff and shy with me at first (we were 
both quite awestruck at the sight of each 
other), but I took a good, big inhale of cordu- 
roy pants and damp wool, and of his own 
warm animal smell—something like a pony, 
you might say. 


Waar did you bring me?” he asked. 

“Oh, Goggle!” his mother said, standing 
behind him. She was laughing and crying and 
flushed, and in that first minute she didn’t 
seem like a wife and mother at all, but more 
like the girl I had married. She was a little shy, 
too, and very pretty, just as I remembered her, 
only prettier, maybe, because her character 
was beginning to show through in more worn 
places than it had before. She had been through 
a few things herself. 

I led the way into the parlor and dumped 
open the bag on the floor and took out the 
Japanese flag and the Nazi belt buckle, and 
the triangular section of sponge-rubber map— 
the Bay of St. Tropez, it was. 

**You’re home,” Kate said when I stood up. 
“The war is really over. You’re home.”’ 

Kate and I looked at each other. She looked 
like marzipan on Christmas morning, good 
enough to eat. “Sure the war is over,” I said. 
“‘T even have a mimeographed letter from the 
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a curiously desperate look. 
sD Cateames ie eSalG-me nel 
wouldn’t want to disillu- 
sion you on your first 
evening home ———”’ 

At that moment the doorbell rang. It was 
Artie. He had flown over, I believe, in his 
Superman cape. 


“T tried my best,’ Kate said. “You just 
can’t be a father and a mother. You have to 
have a man around.” This was later in the 
evening of the first night at home. Goggle’s 
pals were gone; he himself had been tucked 
into bed, squirming with protest, and Kate and 
I sat together in our bedroom before turning 
out the light, that wonderful moment of the 
day which is one of the rarest dividends of 
marriage. ““Come to think of it,” Kate added, 
“it isn’t even easy just to be a mother.” 

“Your hair is beautiful,’ I said. She had 
brushed it, sitting at the mirror of her dressing 
table, wearing a flowered dressing gown, just 
as she had always done every night of our 
married life together; and watching her in the 
lamplight, watching her upraised arm, the hair 
pulled back by the brush, the line of her neck 
and shoulder, I had felt like a neglected potted 
plant being watered again after a long, long 
arid time. I felt it right down to my toes. 

Now Kate put one hand to her face defen- 
sively. ““But I feel so ungroomed!”’ she said. 
“My skin is awful, and I need a wave, and look 
at my nails! I did want to be pretty for you 
when you got home, but oh, dear, my life is 
nothing but chocolate pudding and dirty dun- 
garees, and socks with holes in the toes.” 

“You look very, very pretty to me,”’ I said. 

Kate laughed. “You scare me a little,’ she 
said. 

“IT mean to,” I said. 

“But I keep thinking I haven’t done very 
well.”> she went on, serious again. “Things 
don’t stop long enough. You never have even 
a moment tg look back to see how you are 
doing.” 

“TI think you’ve done very well indeed,” I 
said. I could see the line concern had drawn 
between her eyes, just above the bridge of her 
nose, and I tried to smooth it away with the 
ball of my hand. “Things are going to stop 
now,”’ I said. 
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Kate smiled again. “Yes, dear,” she sai¢ 

But it took me less than twenty-four hc 
to understand that line between Kate’s e 
In almost no time at all I felt like a man 
has stepped backward onto a moving me 
go-round and can’t fight his way off. I 
come home with a picture fixed firmly in 
mind of what our family life would be 
Our family life would be like one of 
magazine advertisements for radiant 
heating, with papa smoking his pipe, 
mamma at her mending, and Junior on 
stomach doing his homework; and with} 
three wearing smiles of contentment. This 
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at I thought it would be like, I repeat; the 
erence between this mental picture and 
at our family life actually was like made me 
| for a while that I was headed straight for a 
yd case of split personality. 

During my first week at home, for example, 
following incidents occupied our attention: 
\ note from Goggle’s teacher, Miss Bilge- 
ter (her real name being Miss Waterford), 
say that Goggle was failing in spelling, 
hmetic and study period, and that unless 
9s were taken at once, disaster and ruin 
uld engulf us all. The first step to take being 
onference with Miss Bilgewater herself, to 
heid two days hence, on a movable feast 
ed Home Room Day. 

, telephone call from Miss Carbury, the 
sle maiden lady who lived in the apartment 
ve us, to ask us if we might possibly know 
> had rubbed her Pekingese with garlic. 
ank heaven it isn’t easy to leave finger- 
its on a Pekingese!) 

\n ominous visit from George, our building 
erintendent, who seemed to have difficulty 
speaking anything but his native Russian 
sn he came to us about Goggle, his mental 
uish being so great that he suffered a kind 
reversion or breakdown, and his fifteen 
rs in America fell away from him like a 
ik. Anyway, the street department wanted 
now if George happened to know how the 
se street lights in our block were broken, 
| George wanted to know (breathing heay- 
and-tooking alarmingly puce-colored) if we 
w anything about it. When I, in turn, 
ed Goggle if he knew anything about the 
ken street lights, explaining that I wanted 
know because George wanted to know 
ause the city street department wanted to 
ww, Goggle merely turned his soiled face up 
nine and, looking like a fallen angel, said, 
ho, me?” 

Ve were interrupted at this moment by a 
phone call from the Murrays, who lived in 
apartment below us. They did hate to 
her us again, but could our bathtub be 
ning over? Little drops, something like 
er, were falling from their bathroom ceil- 
again, just like last week. In the resulting 
al confusion, the scuttling of the bathtub 
t, the flourish of mops and pails, I never 
find out about the broken street lights. I 
n’t really want to know. Already, in that 
| week, I was beginning to discover the 
ths of cowardice which being the father of 
n-year-old son reveals in a man. 


E initial trouble with being a father, I 
t saying to myself as I struggled to keep 
at like a man in a leaky lifeboat (I date 
n this period my present habit of talking to 
self as I walk along the street), is that there 
0 good way of training for the job before it 
anded to you, and if you are pulled off the 
for five years you lose a lot more than your 
iority. Goggle was five when I went away 
941, a little, fat, sturdy, pink object in per- 
jal motion. But even then I had felt that 
oming a father was rather like being taught 
y to swim by having someone push you into 
pool at the Y.M.C.A. You may never 
n the Australian crawl that way, but you 
erally pick up the dog paddle. Strictly 
aking, I had always been what you might 
a dog-paddle father. 

ind then babies fool you. They look so per- 
aent. All through the war Goggle, in my 
id, was still just learning to roller-skate. He 
; building snowmen in the park, or making 
e dusty roads in the summer paths for his 
cars. He was still asking, ““What is that?” 
| saying ““Why?” and trying to be a big boy 
| not cry when he fell down and bumped 
knee. He was waiting for me to come home 
in and finish teaching him to roller-skate, 
{ to tuck him in bed at night when he got 
d of seeing mamma ai// the time, and maybe 
d to him about what happened to Christo- 
Robin after that. 

sut when I came home this terrible thing 
| happened. Goggle wasn’t five any more. 
was ten. He was also, incidentally (““D’ya 
ita make somethin’ of it?’’), the master of 
house he lived in; and if you did want to 
ke something of it, which I, ahem, did, then 
1 became a dull something called a parent, 
2nemy. Suddenly we were on one side with 
»t of dreary old people, and our dear, sweet 


little boy had slipped away, and was now en- 
camped beyond the enemy lines with a raffish 
crew of gay and wicked guys, where skies were 
not cloudy all day, and only man was vile. But 
brooding on this, a wonderfully clever and 
original scheme came into my dog-paddle 
father’s mind. I wouldn’t be a parent. I 
wouldn’t be an enemy. I would be one of the 
guys. I would be Goggle’s pal. 


Meanwhile, we had to go to that conference 
with Miss Bilgewater, a test of moral fortitude 
if ever I heard of one. On Home Room Day 
the products of the minds and the hands of the 
young were set out on display for the approba- 


tion of their parents, an undertaking grim 
enough in itself; now, with this greater threat 
hanging over us, Kate and I set out nervously, 
brushed and tidy, wearing appropriate smiles, 
like members of a Chamber of Commerce 
committee about to visit the industrial shop in 
a reformed jail. 

The small criminals had been banished to 
the play yard for the occasion, and we were 
greeted by Miss Waterford herself, a gentle, 
silvery lady, half crazed after four decades 
spent with her charges. “‘It isn’t that he is nega- 
tive,’ she said to Kate and me, in her soft 
voice carefully pitched below madness. “‘It’s 
just that he—it’s really awfully difficult to 
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say—it’s just that he seems to be living in some 
other world.” 

I walked away, like a man unable to stand 
outside the operating room while the patient 
is on the table, cravenly leaving Kate with 
Miss Waterford. While they talked I prowled 
the room restlessly, examining the perfect 
arithmetic papers, the essays without flaw, the 
brilliant water colors in which various small 
libidos had been released and were pinned to 
the wall like captive butterflies. Goggle’s work 
was not represented anywhere, and neither had 
he contributed to the display of baked and 
glazed clay objects which were ranged along a 
low shelf under the windows. The girls were 
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making strings of bright clay beads that sea- 
son, while the boys had turned out dishlike 
trays, suitable for pins or cigarette butts, in the 
shape of a grape leaf with the stem forming the 
handle. 

When I summoned up nerve enough to in- 
terrupt Miss Waterford and ask her where 
Goggle’s grape leaf was, she gave a small, 
unhappy laugh, and turned to a cabinet, where 
various mysteries were concealed behind doors. 
“With your son I must confess I have failed,” 
she said. “I have simply been unable to stimu- 
late his creative ethos.” And with that she 
handed me, gingerly, an unglazed, brown, in- 
dented object, rather distasteful in effect. 


I looked at it. “If it were deeper I suppose I 
could use it as a spittoon,” I said, loyalty and 
doubt struggling in my tone. 

“He has not yet been able to emerge from 
his pronounced sense of identity with the 
group,” Miss Waterford went on. “I suppose 
you know that all small boys go through this 
primitive stage. Some just take longer than 
others to realize the self.” 

“Is there something we should be doing 
about it?’ Kate asked, in the tremulous, guilt- 
ridden tone of the modern parent. ; 

““Guidance and example,’ Miss Waterford 
said simply. ‘Perhaps now that father is 
home,” she said, looking at me pointedly. 
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“‘Now that father is actually an image, and no 
longer a myth 

I ran my finger around inside my collar, 
wondering if I should break down and confess 
to Miss Waterford that Goggle got his primi- 
tive side from me. But who wanted to be a self, 
anyway, when there was a handy group around 
to merge with? Wasn’t it easier to be able to 
say, ““Who, me?” and pop back into the blur 
of faces when the street lights got broken? 

We thanked Miss Waterford, and promised 
her that we would try to do better in the 
future, and went on home. Kate was silent 
and gloomy, but I was silent and cheerful, 
filled with the confidence of my wonderful 
scheme. 





To get to his school, Goggle had to walk to 
the end of our street, cross the park, then cross 
Lexington and Third avenues, and go one 
block farther east. Actually, this was a kind of 
odyssey, as I learned when I went with him in 
my effort to try to trace the labyrinth and get 
behind the barricade, and be a pal among 
pals. The first thing I learned was that the 
directions I have just given to get to his school 
described the way I would have done it. What 
Goggle really did in the morning was to go 
down the street as far as here, and then cross 
over there, because the guy who owned the 
fruit-and-vegetable store was off his rocker 
and he might rush out and grab you if he saw 
you and holler until the cops came because he 
was convinced you were the guy who had 
snitched the avocado pears and socked them 
at the fire hydrant. (“Were you the guy?” I 
asked. “Who, me?” said Goggle.) 

Anyway, after that, you went up a block 
and over to meet Sam, and then you went back 
one block to meet Artie, because no guy ever 
crossed Third Avenue alone. [t was murder. 
Those guys on Third Avenue waited in gangs 
for guys who went to private schools. 


Sicerny, I was one with the Third Avenue 
guys myself, and I suspect Goggle was too. If 
you wanted to make something of it, we didn’t 
like guys who went to private schools, either, 
as such. On the other hand, Kate and I didn’t 
particularly want Goggle growing up with a 
switch knife in his pocket, whatever that was, 
and learning how much you could cut the 
marijuana in a cigarette and still get two bits 
for it, so we scraped up the money to send him 
to the Day School. It was a simple neigh- 
borhood school, where the boys wore cordu- 
roys and the girls wore pigtails, and the halls 
smelled in a familiar and reassuring way 
of chalk erasers and peanut butter and old 
gym shoes. 

As Sam and Artie and Goggle and I ap- 
proached the Rubicon, Third Avenue, a subtle 
metamorphosis began to take place. Move- 
ments became shady and furtive, voices deep- 


» ened (the gods help those who squeak on 
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Third Avenue!), clothing sagged, faces t 
on a sinister look, and everyone began to 
and shout loudly in patois. ““Whatsa ma 
heh?’ Goggle yelled at Sam as they scut 
across under the latticelike shadows of the 
And “Wanna getcha nose bisted?’’ Sam ye 
back. Presumably the day has a thousand ¢ 
and ears on Third Avenue, and undoubte 
enemies lurked in every pawnshop doory 
to be threatened or placated by a flouris 
arms. 


W. all breathed more easily as we 
swept down into the side street. And there 
a minute, was the school. A half hour o 
remained before the bell would ring, wi 
made it possible to get in an inning or s¢ 
baseball first. The baseball diamond here 
bare patch of cement hemmed in on ei 
side by tall buildings. Heavy wire mesh 
the kind with which the windows of g 
nasiums are protected, covered the adja 
walls and stretched across the open space 
the street, to protect the passers-by. It 
looked rather like a progressive zoo, where 
animals are shown in their native habitat, 
not really confined. 

This whole impression was etched on 
mind in a single instant, for it was apparen 
once that I had no business being there at 
When they thought that I was actually g¢ 
to stop and try to join them, the faces o} 
other guys closed up like littleneck cla 
Goggle suddenly did not know me at a 
the moment it took me to realize this, ey 
thing halted—play, shouting and laught¢ 
but then I smiled and gave a senile nod 
passed on, pretending that I was merely | 
ing by. | 

But I hid for a moment among the garb 
cans, in an areaway two doors down. I di 
need a brick wall to fall on me, I thou 
leaning against the brick wall. As I stood#] 
the wonderful sounds of my own boyk 
came ringing back to me in the clear mort 
air. Did Artie’s forefinger and folded thy 
extend over the end of the baseball bat, or} 
they not? And what about little Mary, the¢ 
girl the guys would tolerate, the sweet, grt 
girl with scabs on her knees, like the frien 
my childhood, the girl who could climb t 
almost better than anybody? Should M 
play shortstop, or should they let her pite 
she wanted to? 

I walked back home thoughtfully. It 
going to be that easy. Five years couldn’ 
dismissed in a day. Kate had tried hard, 4 
said, but no one can be a father and a mol 
You had to have a man around. I couldn 
Goggle’s pal. I was going to have to faceu 
that. I was going to have to be his father, 
that, as almost any man can tell you, isam 
more difficult job, even though it does f 
rewards no pal can ever know, strung 4 
like bright torches to light the way. 
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LET’S STOP KILLING AND CRIPPLING 
| OUR CHILDREN 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84 


adually be reduced and replaced by educa- 
: for if such absolute protection were con- 
ued for even a relatively few years, the child 
vuld become unusually vulnerable to acci- 
nt. Whether or not he dashes blindly into 
2 street, stumbles into a water-filled quarry, 
iites a pile of rubbish, donates his arm to 
me power machinery, or tries to refresh him- 
f from a Coke bottle filled with paint thin- 
r depends upon what he learns between the 
es of one and five. Now is the time when 
rents, while still maintaining protection 
ainst incomprehensible hazards, must begin 
teach the child to do safely all the things he 
ints to do and is capable of doing. Within 
sir capabilities at any given age, children of 
r culture must be taught to live with, rather 
an without, fire, water, machinery, elec- 
city, chemicals and radiation. Protection is 
imarily intended to keep the child unharmed 
til he is able to be taught. 
At this point, consider your own child’s age, 
x, surroundings, interest and abilities. It is 
possible to present rules for each child at 
ch age. The imagination and opportunities 
the individual youngster are too varied. 
hat may be lethal for an infant may be con- 
lerably less dangerous for a four-year-old. 
ynsider, too, to what hazards he is exposed. 
city boy, for instance, is not under such di- 
+t danger from tractors as the farm lad, and 
= country boy does not die in so great num- 
rs from automobile accidents as his city 
usin. However, certain major catastrophes 
reaten every child. Let’s deal with burns first. 
I do not want to overwhelm you with fire 
tistics. But I must emphasize that many 
ore children are permanently crippled by fire 
an are killed by it. Too often overlooked is 
> fact that a relatively minor burn that never 
reatens a child’s life may, by its scars, for- 
er warp the interplay between that child and 
r culture. Such is the world we live in. One 
ore “‘statistic’: the peak incidence of fatal 
rs in children occurs in the one-to-two- 
ar age group and, oddly, accidental deaths 
crease as the child approaches five years, in 
ite of his greater access to matches and fires. 
lis can be further reduced by our realistic 
ucational program. 
In the prevention of serious burns, the par- 
ts should never allow the infant to be near 
> stove (in use or not), an open flame or any 
tential electrical hazard. This follows our 
e of 100 per cent protection during baby’s 
st year. Even casual handling of matches or 
hters must not be permitted, for the infant 
nnot possibly appreciate their inflammable 
tentialities. This is protection. No infant 
ust ever be left where flames can reach it, or 
tt substances be spilled on it. Makeshift 
‘amers and croup tents should never be used, 
less the disease being treated is more serious 
an the potential burns. This, too, is protec- 
mn. The heat of any hot article, like a coffee- 
t, should be repeatedly demonstrated by 
rmitting the child’s hands to touch it briefly. 
ith proper warnings, contacting a lighted cig- 
ette should be encouraged to clarify and em- 
lasize the meaning of “‘hot.”’ This is educa- 
m. Instead of rewarding minor painful ex- 
riences with sweet words and kisses, we 
ould objectively point out to our youngsters 
use and effect. If an exploring finger is thrust 
it to the toaster and the parent simply says 
Phat will burn,’’ much will be accomplished. 
reeching ““No”’ or “Don’t” will excite curi- 
ity and rebellion. The child, warned, will 
uch, feel heat, and remember. 
HE next step is harder, for now parents 
ust temporarily step in to satisfy the normal, 
evitable curiosity of children by consciously 
‘monstrating heat and fire for them as they 
e encountered in the course of normal fam- 
/ living. And at three and a half to four and 
half years of age, sex asserts itself. From this 
se on, the girl’s contact with fire is largely 
incidental to her other activities and inter- 
ts. Mother, perhaps, does the best job by 
fely using fire and heat in her daily house- 
old tasks and augmenting her own safe exam- 


ple with a few casual explanations as she goes 
about her work. But how different is the young 
male! The preschool boy begins actively, im- 
aginatively and fiendishly to seek, invent, filch, 
test and use fire in all its forms. His interest is 
insatiable. This boy should, probably, while 
closely supervised, be given small responsibili- 
ties connected with fire-making activities. Per- 
mit him to fetch matches and perhaps blow 
them out after they have been used by a re- 
sponsible adult. Permit him (or, depending 
upon the child, encourage him) to carry waste 
to the incinerator and wood to the fireplace or 
the stove. He should be given an active part 
and responsibility, but no liberty, in making 
fires. This helps to satisfy curiosity, implement 
practical knowledge and, we hope, save lives. 


Lhe first educational steps in the prevention 
of drowning present peculiarly more difficult 
problems. During the first year and a half par- 
ents have, by every action, indicated to the 
infant only the virtues of water. They have 
encouraged his drinking of it; they have made 
a fetish of using it on his hands, face and body; 
they have laughingly and rightly praised him 
when he played in it. Now they are faced with 
the apparent paradox of convincing him that 
water, in large amounts, is dangerous and bad. 
If, instead of spending the daily bath time 
wrongly proving to the infant that he is un- 
sinkable—‘‘look at baby swim’’—parents 
would rather let him discover that he cannot 
stay afloat, and that water in the air passages 
is not comfortabie, the young infant can be 
taught a respect for, rather than a fear of, or 
an indifference to, the potentialities cf water. 
He must learn that the untrained human body 
is not unsinkable. 

When should a child learn to swim? Some- 
time before the likelihood of unexpectedly 
finding himself in water over his depth. If he 
is born on a houseboat, it will be early. If he 
lives on the desert he may not learn until he 
enters military service. Your own proximity 
to irrigation ditches, ponds, water-filled quar- 
ries, rivers, swimming pools, lakes and oceans 
will best suggest the time at which your young- 
ster should learn to become self-supporting in 
water. 

Learning to stay afloat in water is only one 
early phase of the educational program to 
prevent drowning. About the time the child 
proudly professes to be a “‘good swimmer” he 
should, without warning, be pushed, pulled, 
lured or thrown into the water while he is 
clothed. Thus he will learn that his ordinary 
clothing may rob him of his newly gained abil- 
ity to stay afloat easily. And the youngster 
must also be impressed with the fact that things 
other than clothes can sharply diminish his 
ability to swim. A blow on the head, succes- 
sive inhalations of water, a cramp in the stom- 
ach or legs, a severe allergic reaction or even 
extremely cold water may inhibit his ability to 
stay afloat. Fear, too, can rob a swimmer of 
his chance to live. To dispel fear, the combina- 
tion of anticipation and enlightened instruc- 
tion is what we are after. 

Next, how does a parent prevent serious 
falls? During the first year of life the preven- 
tion is protection—the infant should neither 
be dropped nor allowed to drop. As soon as 
the infant starts to move around, the problem 
is more complicated. He must be protected 
against serious falls and at the same time must 
gain a respect for the potentiality of falling. 
He must not be allowed to fall from dangerous 
heights, nor land on dangerous surfaces or 
with dangerous objects in his hands. Upstairs 
screens must be nailed; pools, ditches and 
ponds must be fenced or effectively prohibited ; 
cellar doors must be locked. The child should 
be permitted to fall out of chairs (education), 
but not with scissors or other potentially dan- 
gerous implements in his hands. 

He must be taught to expect falls and there- 
fore to think about where he is going to fall. 
He should be taught that climbing is a skill to 
be practiced, not an accomplishment to be 
socially exploited. Teach him to pick the safest 
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THOMAS tailors three- 
piece PLAY-ABOUTS of 
completely washable Cone 
corduroy. Boy colors: blue, 
maize, mint, toast. Girl 
colors: pink, maize, mint, 
bittersweet. The jacket 
sports a gay embroidery — 
it’s lined with vat-dyed 
fabric. The crawler is 
fashioned for active comfort 
with four side-seams, elastic 
waist-band, ladder shoulder- 
straps that stay on. All this 
style—this custom detail— 
this quality—plus a smart 
little hat is budget priced. 
Fits children 9-24 months. 
See it—buy it—at your 
favorite shop or write us 
for the name of your 
nearest store. 
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Wonderful New First 
Aid for Children’s 
Skin Injuries! 


Unlike iodine and other harsh liquid 
antiseptics which may sting and 
actually burn delicaté tissues—new 
Unguentine works these four ways: 


1. Relieves pain fast! 


2. Provides long-lasting protection 
against infection! 


‘ 


3. Promotes healing! 


4. Prevents gauze from sticking 
to the injury! 


For scrapes and burns—helps ease the 
pain! Soothe on—no sting! Wash off— 
no stain! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 207 
ing areas and body attitudes in case a fall 
avoidable. Relaxing the body when tak- 
\ fall may prevent major damage; it’s usu- 
the stiffening up that results in broken 
sand legs. Teach your child to roll on the 
Iders as he takes a fall; take running 
on the lawn with him to show him how 
ll properly. The interested boy eagerly 
ts instruction in how to test footholds on 
hes, fences and rocks. He must learn 
a moment’s caution to ascertain the 
gth of a branch or the stability of a rock 
well save him serious trouble. Soon con- 
s learning becomes unconscious prac- 
the ultimate goal we set in accident 
ntion. 
ith the child’s «timbing abilities well in 
parents shoul place poisons and caus- 
out of reach; often a lock is edvisable, for 
e places, no matter how high or inaccessi- 
can still be reached by climbing. A bottle 
negar or a jar of hot mustard left where it 
rtain to be discovered is a fine way to pro- 
the first lessoi. that not everything in bot- 
tastes good. 
© young infant should be allowed near 
hinery with exposed moving parts (wring- 
sewing machines, farm implements, lawn 
vers, electric fans), but a fingernail torn 
loodied in the exploration of a manual egg 
er is-a small price to pay for teaching re- 
t for the moving parts of machinery. 


ww to automotive and pedestrian acci- 
s, which kill more children each year than 
other single cause. Accidental deaths from 
have reached the proportions of a slaugh- 
yn our highways—and it is entirely, and 
out reservation, our fault, the fault of 
ts. From the time your child understands 
spoken word, start teaching by word and 
nple safe conduct on roads, driveways, 
ts and highways. A knowledge of traffic 
sand the development of a good pedestrian 
e are even more vital to most American 
dren than knowing how to swim. 

or the first sixteen years of your child’s 
drive as though you were teaching him to 
e—for you will be doing just that! During 
ncy, when the child is in the lap of some- 
next to you, or ina baby car seat, remem- 
that the seat next te the driver is the most 
zerous in the car. Have you noticed how 
n, in accounts of accidents, the person 
to the driver is reported killed or badly 
in an auto accident? Driving with a baby 
1e “death seat” requires and deserves your 
ost caution. 

hen your child is older, between two and 
insist that he stand on the floor of the 
< seat, directly behind your shoulders. 
; position provides maximum protection 
ne event of a sudden lurch. Or, taking a 
2 from the lessons learned in ditching mili- 
aircraft, have him stand against the dash- 
rd, to minimize the hazards of a possible 
ist forward. Remember, too, that without 
‘ial devices most car doors can be opened 


from the inside, even when they are “safely 
locked.” Too many youngsters are allowed to 
fall out of their cars to their deaths in this way. 

And know the drivers your child rides with! 
Even the convenience of having him driven to 
school or to the beach is hardly reason enough 
to entrust his precious life to someone you 
know to bean incompetent and reckless driver. 

I’ve saved*the third indispensable tool for 
accident prevention for the last—for somehow 
parents shun the word “‘discipline.”” What a 
pity that misinterpretation of modern psycho- 
logical and psychiatric thought has robbed so 
many children of the emotional and physical 
protection that is furnished only by mild, con- 
sistent, understanding and logical discipline! 
There is perhaps no child so unhappily inse- 
cure as the youngster who knows that his 
parents will not control his accidental, experi- 
mental or vindictive threats. There is perhaps 
no young adult so emotionally unable to cope 
with the pressures of a harried civilization as 
one who has not had to cope with some child- 
hood frustrations. “ 

Even in studies of accident proneness—the 
newest and most definitive by Dr. M. S. 
Schulzinger, of Cincinnati, being especially 
worthy of note—Doctor Schulzinger finds 
that “susceptibility to accidents, like suscepti- 
bility to illness, appears to be a problemyin 
general morbidity, with irresponsible and mal- 
adjusted individuals having a_ significantly 
higher incidence of accidents, especially re- 
peated ones .. . in this group, repeated acci- 
dents reached a high peak of incidence at the 
very early age of five to nine years, and then 
decreased rapidly with age.” 

Don’t be afraid of discipline. Your child’s 
assurance of your love and affection is im- 
measurably enhanced by his knowledge that 
you will not permit him to hurt himself. There 
is no other phase of the child-parent relation- 
ship which so broadly and literally gives your 
child his sense of deepest security. 

Mild discipline, then, introduced in the last 
few months of the first year, must be rein- 
forced and expanded in scope during the 
second year to protect the child against all the 
major threats to his safety that cannot be re- 
moved from his reach. Indeed, during the 
second year active discipline should probably 
have no other objective. A swat on your 
child’s bottom, at two, when he has unreason- 
ingly dashed out on the street in direct oppo- 
sition to your orders, may well save his life at 
five or six when he must face the world on 
his own. 

What of the thousand and one other ways 
in which your child can be maimed or killed— 
those faceless accidents that parade under the 
heading of “miscellaneous”? It is not the 
province of this article to attempt to cover 
every eventuality; this is, of course, impossi- 
ble. 

But what if a child is thrown by a horse, 
shot, or locked in an abandoned icebox— 
most of these tragedies beyond his control? 
What then? Very well, assume your child is 
astride a horse as the animal is suddenly stung 


TWO LEAVES 


By JESSE STUART 


The multicolored hosts drift 
down the sky, 

Hand- heart- star-shaped and 
autumn-light and thin; 

And you and I are two leaves 
drifting by 

With other loves in legions of 
the wind. 

We two drift with a million 
other leaves 

High over earth on silver, windy 
lanes, 

Over dark hills of home and 
naked trees 

And stubble fields and golden 
shocks of grain. 


Look up, my love, don’t turn 
your head away, 

Look high, my love, as if you 
were a star; 

You are the golden leaf, [ am 
the gray 

And we go drifting as the others 
are. 

Come, put your hand in mine, 
let’s not pretend 

For love is just as high as we are 
high, 

We'll travel on the silver lanes 
of wind 

Among the other lovers in the 


sky. 


by a bee. In all probability, your educational 
efforts with him during the first five years of 
life will have prepared him for even such an 
event; proper emergency reactions are often 
the slim balance between life and death. If his 
are tempered with sound reasoning and lack 
of hysteria—all of which can be taught as his 
personality pattern is developing—your child 
will probably safely ride out most of these 
flash-accident potentialities. 


lee icebox problem, being strictly an adult 
preserve but much in the news lately, must be 
placed completely on the shoulders of adults. 
Any adult who leaves an old icebox around 
with the door and the lock still intact has only 
himself to blame if a child accidentally smoth- 
ers to death in one. So heinous is this practice 
that it is actually a misdemeanor in some states 
and punishable by law—but don’t depend on 
these theoretical safeguards to protect your 
child. See to it yourself that every icebox in the 
neighborhood has the door and lock removed 
before it is stored away. If the door cannot be 
removed—and this is the very best method for 
preventing icebox deaths—holes drilled into 
the icebox itself may provide enough of the 
ventilation necessary to save the life of a tod- 
dler who has crawled into one, or the life of a 
preschooler who is hiding in it while playing. 
Every neighborhood has at least one power 
drill that can be drafted for this purpose. 
A small child cannot be expected to exert the 
kind of judgment that will prevent him from 
using an abandoned icebox as an attractive 
play toy, or, too often, his own deathtrap. 
Refrigerator manufacturers are trying to de- 
velop a catch that will release an icebox door 
from the inside but, even if they succeed in 
finding a practical one, it obviously will be no 
safeguard in those millions of appliances now 
in use. This is your job, asa parent, as an adult 
and as a good neighbor. 

Guns must be treated differently—but not 
ignored. It is my feeling that in our civilization 
every boy will eventually have to handle a 
gun. If he must, let him know how to handle 
one properly. 

With my own son, who is now fifteen, I 
started his education with a BB gun when he 
was seven. He was taught that even a BB 
gun is a dangerous weapon and must be 
handled with respect and care. Whenever I saw 
him mistreat it or look upon it as a toy, I 
promptly took it away from him. At ten, he 
was given a small-caliber gun of his own, 
since I believed his education had progressed 
sufficiently for him to be entrusted with one. 
Along with this training I hope I have man- 
aged to make him feel instinctively that when- 
ever he is with other boys who are handling 
guns foolishly, or carelessly, he is to pack up 
his bones and hie out of there as fast as his 
legs can carry him. My only advice! 

Here you have it: the “vaccine” to prevent 
accidents. I can think of no other more impor- 
tant or pressing task for parents to undertake, 
not only at the family level but in the com- 
munity, in the schools, in the P.T.A., and at 
the doctor-patient level. We must improve our 
vaccine by constantly learning more about the 
immediate and underlying causes of accidents 
in children, we must critically evaluate our 
adult educational techniques, and incorporate 
the teaching and study of accident prevention 
in medical-school curricula (in the Depart- 
ment of Pediatrics at the University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles such a program is develop- 
ing under the chairmanship of Dr. John H. 
Adams). 

And some attention must be directed to 
improvements in packaging and labeling both 
insect poisons and human medicines. Con- 
sider, too, the need for controlling the distri- 
bution of inflammable materials for children’s 
clothing. Remember, though, that laws cannot 
do the whole job for us; think only briefly of 
the motor-accident situation and you won't 
place too great dependence on laws to help 
you! 

Less than twenty years ago the conquest of 
infection looked hopelessly complicated—but 
it wasn’t. What, then, are we waiting for in 
juvenile-accident prevention? Whenever the 
problem seems too complicated, just remem- 
ber that the right dose of protection and the 
proper amount of education will give you an 
effective anti-accident vaccine. Use it! END 
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“Surely youre not 
that old-fashioned!” 


It’s almost incomprehensible to Tampax 
users how anyone could fail to use in- 
ternal sanitary protection. Yet there’s a 
compliment for you behind their be- 
wildered surprise—their blunt comments. 
They think of;you as being as modern 
and alert as they are. What in the world 
is holding you back from using Tampax? 
Well, what is? Fears? Doubts?... 
“My dear,” users will tell you, “Tampax 
was invented by a doctor. It’s perfectly 
simple to use and change; in fact you 
don’t even feel it when it’s in place.” 
They believe fervently that you should 
use Tampax because it’s so much of a 
help on “problem days”... no belts, no 
pins, no pads, no odor problems, no 
disposal problems. “‘And,’’ they'll add, 
“Tampax is so Convenient to carry with 
you ...so small, so inconspicuous!” 
After a while you begin to wonder if 
you aren’t out of step...if you shouldn’t 
at least try Tampax. You find there are 
3 absorbencies at drug or notion coun- 
ters: Regular, Super, Junior. You choose 
the one that suits your needs, and first 
thing you know, you wear the surprised 
look when you meet a non-Tampax-user. 
Surely, surely, every woman show/d use it! 
Look for Tampax Vendor in restrooms 
throughout the United States. Tampax 
Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 





“ Invented by a doctor— 
now used by millions of women 
see 
TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
Palmer, Mass. 

Please send me in plain wrapper a trial package of 
Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover cost 
of mailing. Absorbency is checked below. 

(| ) REGULAR ( ) SUPER ( ) JUNIOR 


Name 
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City 
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THERE’S A HANDSOMER MAN IN THE HOUSE 
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was I couldn’t get into them. Not the jeans, 
Levis, slacks and sweaters the other boys wore. 
I tried to solve this problem by hiding my fat. 
Instead of zipping into a handsome hip-length 
leather jacket on cold days, I’d bundle up ina 
voluminous polo coat so none could see me. It 
never occurred to me that this made me look 
twice my normal (pardon the expression) size. 
On really cold days, I’d wrap up in father’s old 
Army coat. That is, until he put his foot down 
with the reasonable declaration that his coat 





...1t’'Ss a dressmaker with four hands! 


matter what others claim, the new Elna 


No 


was not going to solve my weight problem. It 
was embarrassing enough to me to be able to 
fit into father’s clothes, much less discover 
some of them were too tight. The idea of a boy 
of fourteen and only 5’ 2” tall being fatter than 
his own father was so gruesome I stubbornly 
refused to believe it. The facts were there, all 
right, but then so was the refrigerator—filled 
with all those foods I loved. 

With the refrigerator being a major source 
of temptation, we decided to lock me out of it. 


Mother disapproved, and my doctor backed 
her up with the logic that it was my attitude 
toward food that needed disciplining. Never- 
theless, the chain and padlock went on the 
door and I enjoyed my martyrdom. Fora day 
or so. [soon learned how to tilt the refrigerator 
so the chain slipped and the door opened. 
Despairing of her more gentle attempts to 
persuade me to diet, mother gesolved one 
Christmas to hide every box of candy sent to 
us by well-meaning relatives. I mean she tried 
to hide them. I’d first put a small piece of 
uranium in the box, and then use my Geiger 
counter to track down the candy. Those es- 
capades were fun—as well as fattening. 


is the only portable that sews everything automatically! 
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all working 





New drop-in, pop-out discs. 
Easiest stitch-changer ever! Drop 
disc in the Miracle Brain; it 
sews! Press a button, the disc pops 
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A free darning arm! 
No other leading ma- 
chine has it. The only 
portable with U.S. Test- 
ing Co. seal of approval. 
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table. Carrying case opens into a sturdy table. 
Elna sews plain and fancy, completely auto- 
matically; without dials, levers or attachments. 
Even sews on nylon without making it pucker. 


Free Dressmaker Tape Measure and Illustrated 16 Page 4 Color Sewing 


at once, to make 
Elna’s stitches; only Elna a 
moves fabric back and forth 
while needle swings side to side. out. 
It's more than a machine! It’s like a dressmaker 
with four hands; can outfit your whole family in 
no time! Does everything: makes buttonholes, 
sews on buttons; smocks, appliques, embroiders, 
monograms, mends. Does more than others; costs 


no more! Never gets out-date 


has a straight stitch machine that ca 


America’s 


d because only Elna 
n be turned 
into an automatic, at any time. Free sewing lessons. 


Booklet. Write Dept. ES542, 


Elna Sewing Machine Co., Inc., 164 W. 25 St., N. Y. C. 
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LADIES' HOME JOUR 


The only person who liked me fat was a ¢ L 
my age in the neighborhood. On days whell) 
got especially disgusted with my bulges, 
announce to her my plans to stick to aq 
“That’s silly,” she’d say. “‘I like you fat.” F 
tered (weak-willed and always looking for 
excuse), I’d give up my diet plans and toge 
we’d search for a refrigerator toraid. Ithaso 
recently dawned on me that the reason ¢ 
liked me fat was that she, too, was almo 
round as she was tall. If I lost weight, ¢ 
thought I would find other friends and hg 
less time for her. (She was so right.) 

Until I reduced, I was never active in spo: 
a State of affairs which can set a boy aside fr 
his classmates as effectively as if he had 
plague. As a /ittle boy, there was a legitim} 
reason for me to sit on the side lines. Whe 
was six years old, I had frequent asthma | 
tacks which prevented my entering into ¢ 
kind of strenuous physical activity. My do 
said it was important to my health to ke 
quiet, and my parents and teachers | 
watchful to see that I did. While the other { 
lows were making their touchdowns ‘ 

Sl 
| 





hockey scores, ““Cube”’ Miller sat back che 
ing the home team with hands waving 
bars. Later, when the asthma attacks w, 
over, I had become so accustomed to the sp 
tator side of sports I never bothered to inves 
gate the active side. This didn’t help in 
matter of pounds and puffs. 

I diduse my tandem bicycle to conductaf 
taxi service for the kids in school. But this _ 
tential firmer-upper boomeranged, becaus 
always routed my passengers by way of thei it 
cream shop. | 

On my fifteenth birthday, the scales w 
hovering just under 200. The fatter I got, { 
less attractive I became, the less confidene 
had, the less friendly I was. Gradually I} 
sorted to seeking out the company of j 
parents’ friends. (Older people are fatter a 
more sympathetic.) Even their tactful attem} 
to interest me in dieting didn’t work. | 

By December, 1954, I weighed 203 pour 
and for the first time I was genuinely wor, rr 
about the condition I had eaten my way i ih 
One week before Christmas I consulted da} 
doctor. He gave me a long-needed lect 
pointing out the futility of overeating a 
means of consoling myself for the friend \ 
didn’t make and the fun I couldn’t have] 
cause of my weight. “You can’t fight fat w 
food, Quentin. For the sake of your health 
well as your appearance and pride, you mi 
lose weight.”” He gave me a diet outline to fj 
low, along with a prescription for a vitan 
supplement to be taken each day. Then he id 
me, “You have an inherited tendency towg 
overweight. You will always have to be ca e| 
about fattening foods.” He patted me on’ 
shoulder and looked me straight in the e 
“Quentin, you can do it. All of us who hi 
known you all your life will be as happy a 
proud as you yourself will be.” 










Dien, I walked to dad’s office, glane 
occasionally at my repulsively fat reflection 
store windows. I told him what the doctor sa 
and that afternoon I told mother. They we 
encouraging and hopeful. After Christma 
sat down and thought it all over by myself al 
I made up my mind to diet because: 

} owed to myself a happier, gayer, m 
carefree life. 

I owed to my family a fairly good-looki 
son whose overweight their friends woul 
associate with poor taste, lack of will pow 
and judgment. 

I owed it to my friends who shouldn’t ha 
to take pity on me when I was ridiculed a) 
when I tired quickly. 

And to my girl friends, who deserve not 
be seen in the presence of a fat slob. 

I got off to a good start by having one k 
fling. At five minutes before midnight, Nf 
wear s Eve, I soloed out to our kitchen when 
ate 4 chocolate cake, 11% pints ice cream 
pork sausages and %4 jar of peanut butter 
total calories, 13,000! When the second ha 
of the clock ticked in the New Year I happ 
emptied into the trash basket the partly fill 
ice-cream cartons, cake packages and coo 
boxes. My motto became “‘Lose 45 in ’55.’ 
bettered it by 10 pounds. 

On New Year’s morning I had for breakf 

14 grapefruit, 1 poached egg on toast, a gl 
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im milk. It wasn’t until lunchtime that we 
ght I’d survive, but as I ate my salad and 
surger J knew the diet was here to stay. 
ikened only once, indulging in ice cream 
sake at my brother Harlan’s wedding re- 
on. 

a week’s time friends and teachers 
ed, and complimented me. The head of 
safeteria ordered in skim milk. Father 
1ised a reward of a dollar a pound for 
- pound up to fifty I lost and mother 
uly delirious with joy) offered another 
rt per pound! All my classmates kidded 
long. “You can’t live on that little salad, 
-here, have my pie a la mode,” and 
d swoop their desserts in front of me 
hen grab them away. It was friendly kid- 
their way of letting me know they were 
y for me. I was able to laugh, and it 
» me feel good to realize people cared 
t me and wanted to help. As the diet 
ressed, I not only lost pounds but shed 
» heavy clothes I was “hiding”? in. What 
Il to store away the polo coat and father’s 
weed suits and to look normal in jeans 
lacks and sweaters. 


Ly once during my diet did I become dis- 
iged. For a period of two weeks in Feb- 
' the scales refused to go down, even 
zh I wasn’t cheating. It was at this time 
nd ef my parents, who hadn’t known I 
lieting, came to visit. I had lost 30 pounds. 
azed at me in astonishment, asked ques- 
, then remarked, “‘Quentin, such strength 
varacter in a fifteen-year-old boy means 
van look forward to success in any future 
rtaking.”’ This remark, coming from 
one I especially liked and admired, set 
ip and rekindled my determination to 
‘it out. 

four months I lost 55 pounds. When I 
ed for my final medical checkup I 
red 5/414” tall and weighed in at 148 
ds. My doctor, who had known me all 
eas a fatty, just stood and looked at me, 
es twinkling. Then his face broke into a 
ile. If that smile had been:my only re- 
it would have more than repaid my ef- 
But, of course, there’s more. And I’ve 
ime to think about it. What’s a double 
late malted compared with being able 
p up with my friends on the tennis court 
‘football field? Or a piece of chocolate 
cake at lunch when you know you have 
to dance with a pretty girl at a party 
ame afternoon? 

ntly a four-year-old boy in our neigh- 
dod came up to me. “Who are you?” 
m Quentin Miller.” 

‘0 you’re not.” 

es Iam.” 

ou don’t /ook like him.”’ is 

ot any more.” 

ee, you've lost weight—you look good!” 
















a Miller’s Reducing 
Diet—Fourteen Days 


I 
Approximately 1100 calories a day) 


| For preparation of starred (*) 
foods, see page 213 





SATURDAY 
January 1, 1955 

‘fast Calories 

bfruit (14) Be sie 50 

ned egg on diet toast. 125 

imilk (8 02z.) 85 
260 

ch 

»d hamburger (large patty) . . 200 

‘d tomatoes (1% cup). 25 

inber-and-lettuce salad 

diet dressing). 50 

ynade (4 oz.) 25 
300 


jor 


-ieys and mushrooms on diet toast. 250 


-vamed”’ spinach (1 cup) 45 

lige cheese (14 cup) and pineapple 

| slice) salad . 150 

milk (8 oz.) 85 
530 


| Total calories for day—1090 
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SUNDAY Dinner Calories MONDAY 

Breakfast Calories Boiled shrimp (12) and chef’s salad Breakfast Calories 
Mixed vegetable juice (4 0z.) 45 (lettuce, onion, minced green Eepret, | See (4) eral at 

Poached egg on whole-wheat toast, tomato, chopped celery, diet dressing) 200 ea Yato-Cat cerea (1 cup) with skim mi 
URpenee 175 Summer squash (1 cup) with 2 pat butter 65 (72 cup) and sugar (1 tsp.) 158 
Skim milk (8 0 ) gs Fresh fruit cup (berries, orange, Tomato juice (8 02.) . 60 
’ Z apple, banana) 100 268 

305. Skim milk (8 oz.) 85. Lunch 
Lunch 450 *Cottage-cheese-mix salad (14 cup). . . 160 
Vegetable soup (bowl) . 165 Evening snack eee cauliflower (74 cup, raw). i 
5 : : a, ill pickle St safe 

Rye wafers (2) rar 40 Dish of chocolate pudding (dietetic) . 40 Dietetic candy (2 pieces) . 66 
Skim milk (8 02.) 85 40 Lemonade 25 
290 Total calories for day—1085 291 










» reams come true © 


... in fairy-tale fashion with 
beautiful Dundee Towels! 
They’re so heavenly soft— 





I know their deep-piled texture | 
promises me long and happy 
| years of wear. Can’t wait to 
charm my own bathroom with 
those radiant Dundee colors! 


(Wh 


DUNDEE MILLS. INC.. GRIFFIN. GA, © SHOWROOMS: 40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 





For the dewy look of youth... 


FORMULAYER 4iiée Gear 


Dermatologists agree, nothing alive or vital 
can survive without moisture, including your 
Time, climate, -many factors 
may rob you of this essential...but Formulayer 
reaches deep, helps conserve the priceless 
nalural moisture of your skin, keeping love- 
liness alive as years slip by, preserving the 
dewy-fresh look and smooth texture that 
suggest flower petals after rain. It is unique 
and 
rewards the consistent user with visible im- 
provement in a remarkably short time. 
Learn its magic for yourself today. 


skin illness.. 








-WARRIET HUBBARD AYER 


-Tormucare if 


. MOISTURE CREAM 
_ ome AYEROGEN 


in its formula, amazing in its results, 


{1 better cosmetic counters everywhere. $3.50 plus tax » Contains no hormones 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER. 


OSTERMOOR 


E Americas Quality since 853 


NEW YORK PARIS - LONDON : TORONTO 










The ‘‘Ultra’”’ in mattress quality... 
built for quality sleep 


Over a hundred years of quality have attained for 
Ostermoor mattresses a degree of perfection un- 
matched by any other. In 1955, as in 1853, you 
sleep best on the best! 

Write for Ostermoor’s free booklet that explains 
nine big reasons why Ostermoor is the leader in 
comfort, durability, and quality. 

OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, Inc. * Chicago 16, III. * Bridgeport 4, Conn. 


IT COSTS NO MORE FOR AN OSTERMOOR 


INGROWN NAIL 4 Ie 
Hurting You? oe a 


Immediate 
Relief! 


A few drops of OUTG 3RO® bring blessed relief from 
tormenting pain of ingrown nail. OUTGRO tough- 
eng the skin underneath the nail, allows the nail to 
be cut and thus prevents further pain and discom- 
fort. OUTGRO is available at all drug counters. 


















Spare-time income can help you meet 
Write for details about our 
No obligation. 






expenses. 
subscription-selling plan. 


JL CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 
999 Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pennsylvania 


f f Pret \ 


{POST 


\, Recognized |/) 
N) Value y 







A little Rinse Away in a glass of water makes a 
fragrant rinse guaranteed to control the most per- 
sistent dandruft—yet leave hair soft and manageable. 
2 Use with weekly shampoo. Only $1 (12 rinses) at 
/ store or beauty shops—or write:Skan Laboratories, 
Inc.,1312-78N. Fair Oaks, Pasadena 3, California. 



































Dinner Calories 
Broiled calf’s liver (large slice). 200 
Brussels sprouts (1 cup). 60 
Baked potato (14) with 4 pat butter 75 
Lettuce (4 head) with diet 
dressing (1 tsp.) . 25 
Diet bread (1 slice). 46 
Skim milk (8 02.) 85 
49] 
Evening snack 
Blue cheese (1% 0z.) with soda 
crackers (2). 100 
100 
Total calories for day—1150 
TUESDAY 
Breakfast 
Fresh pineapple (1 cup). 75 
Soft-boiled eggs (2). 140 
Diet bread (1 slice). 46 
Skim milk (8 02.) 85 
346 
Lunch 
Vegetable broth (bowl) . 75 
Chef's salad (lettuce, onion, pepper, 
tomato, celery, diet dressing) 89 
Rye wafers (2). 40 
Skim milk (8 oz ) 85 
289 
Dinner 
Kidney stew (mushrooms, kidney, 
bouillon) . eee eran 220 
Cottaes cheese (14 cup) ‘and pineapple 
(14 cup) salad. cee. 3 ee LOO 
eargedillipickles: Ay ae miieanteen te) wean lS 
Dieteticicelatin) yeu usese eee nn ee 
Skimimilks 450. Abo ae core OD. 
432 
Total calories for day—1067 
WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 
Fresh strawberries (1% cup) . 50 
Shredded-wheat biscuit with Sim rail 
(4 cup) and sugar (1 tsp.) 158 
Skim milk (8 oz.) 85 
293 
Lunch 
Baked meat loaf. 225 
Lettuce (12 head) with lemon juice. 25 
Buttermilk (8 0z.) . 85 
335 
Dinner 
*Boiled beef tongue (4 large slices). 200 
Baked potato with !% pat butter. 125 
Cucumber-and-onion salad . 40 
Dietetic gelatin 12 
Skim milk (8 02.) 85 
462 
Total calories for day—1090 
THURSDAY 
Breakfast 
Vegetable juice (4 0z.) . . . > ee 45 
*Scrambled eggs (2) with clams and 
Tabasco sauce. 170 
Diet bread (1 slice) with butter a tsp. ‘3 70 
Skim milk (8 02.) 85 
370 
Lunch 
Clear celery soup (large bowl). 100 
Mixed salad (tomato, onion, lettuce, 
cauliflower, lemon juice)... . . 50 
Buttermilke(Sioz)L. | 2S Sa oe, cod 
235 
Dinner 
Halibut (large serving) with lemon juice . 200 
Rutabagas (1 cup) . A A 60 
Cottage-cheese-and-onion salad, with 
yoghurt dressing. 100 
Skim milk (8 02z.) 85 
445 


Total calories for day—1050 





LADIES' HOME JOY 


FRIDAY 


Breakfast Cal 


Fresh pineapple (14 cup) . 

Poached egg on diet toast a slice) 
with !% pat butter . 

Skim milk (8 02.) 


Lunch 


Green pepper stuffed with *cottage- 
cheese mix 

Melba toast (2) 

Butter cooky (1). 

Lemonade (4 07.) 


Dinner 


Broiled sirloin steak 

Spinach (1 cup) with vinegar : 
Baked potato with 14 pat butter. . . , 
Half cantaloupe . 
Buttermilk (8 oz.) . 


Total calories for day—1148 


SATURDAY 
Breakfast 


Fresh orange juice (8 0Z.). 

Hot wheat cereal (34 cup) with skim | 
milk (4 oz.) and sugar (1 tsp.). . . 

Crisp bacon (2 strips). 


Lunch 


Mixed salad (hard-boiled egg, parsley, 
lettuce, sliced tomato, green 
pepper, onion, cucumber, diet 


dressing). .-3 . < .. 5.2 
Rye wafers (2). 3 vist ass Qype 
Buttermilk (80Z9)) = 5...) 
Dinner 
Boiled beef heart (6 0z.) ..... am 
Strme-beansi(icup)) =... .. ae 
eASTAUVTKer ONO) 6 6 6 Go 5 5 
Banana (1) . . Si 3) Pain a 
Skim milk (8 oz ) ee 


Total calories for day—1125 7 


SUNDAY 
Brunch 


Vegetable juice G0Zz3) Vee . oa 
*Scrambled eggs with peppers . . . 
Broiled chicken livers (6) . oo) 
Toasted diet bread (1 slice) with butter 

(tsp aes als oe) 
Skim milk (8i0z,))i9. 2 ens 


Midafternoon fortification 


‘Colai(ow-calonie)ins weaned cule | 
Dinner 
Broiled liver. . . . a 


Broccoli (1 cup) with butter a ‘tsp.) a 
Coleslaw (*4 cup) (cabbage, saccharin, 

vinegar, dietetic mayonnaise) . . . 
Diet bread (1 slice) with butter (1 tsp.) . 
Chocolate pudding (dietetic). 
Skim milk (8 02.) 


Total calories for day—1095 





MONDAY 
Breakfast 


Fresh straw berri ies(24 cup). ... ae 

Bran flakes (#4 cup) with skim milk 
(4 oz.) and sugar (1 tsp.) 

Skim milk (8 0z.) 


Lunch 


Hot frankfurter on diet bread (1 slice) 

with mustard) 31.5... . 2) 
Pickle and onion. . . a 
Gelatin with fruit cocktail’ (dietetic) 3 
Buttermilk (8 02.) , 


TEMBER, 1955 
iner Calories 
iled chicken (14) . : . 200 
yaragus spears (12) with 
butter (1 tsp.) . 70 
iked mushrooms . 0 
orted raw vegetables (aulifiower, 
celery, cucumber, radish) . 70 
italoupe (1%) . 50 
n milk (8 02.) 18S 
475 


Total calories for day—1080 


TUESDAY 
akfast 
pefruit (14) oth aa 
‘red eggs (2) with butter ( 1 tsp. Di 
sted diet bread with butter (1 tsp.) . 
cereal beverage with whole milk . 


ich 
mp salad (10) (tomato, hard-boiled 
egg, water cress, diet dressing). 


yle (1). , 
a pop (low- palotOe 


ner 


iled halibut : 
med carrots (34 cup) . : 
iled eggplant (3 thin tices). 
wafers (3). 

n milk (8 oz. ) 


Total calories for day—1050 


WEDNESDAY 
akfast 


yato juice (I cup) . . 

Jed chopped steak (1 patty) . 
sted diet bread (1 slice) with 
butter (1 tsp.) . : 


ch 


mix... : 
ty hearts and pickles : 
d apricots (3) . 

rade 


a stuffed with *cottage-cheese 


1er 


led lamb chops (2) . 
edsquash. . . 

choke with butter ( 1 tsp. 7 
tin with cherries (dietetic) . 
a milk (8 072.) 





Total calories for day—-1060 


THURSDAY 
kfast 
aloupe (4). 


‘ed kipper herring 
1 milk (8 0z.) 


ch 


table soup (bowl) . ; 
‘ken slices (2) on diet bread : 
brmilk (8 oz.) . 


jer 


‘ed pork chop . ; 

' salad (apple, orange, grapefruit, 
‘zrapes, dietetic mayonnaise). 

) milk (8 oz.) 


Total calories for day—1120 


FRIDAY 
kfast 


'd vegetable juice (4 oz.) 

» hed egg on whole-wheat toast, 
| tsp. caviar. 

|) milk (8 oz.) 


50 


- 170 


70 
95) 


385 


. 200 


65 
5 


270 





150 
50 
50 
60 
85 


395 


60 


_ 150 


70 


280 


. 200 


40 
25 


305 


50 


as 


85 


310 


165 


. 125 


375 


45 


TS 


85 


305 


Lunch Calories Favorites among my diet recipes 


Tomato stuffed with *cottage-cheese Kidneys and Mushrooms. Remove fat and 


mix (14 cup) . 200 membranes from kidneys by plunging them 
Apple (large) . Rey eae 100 into boiling water. Then soak kidneys, along 
Skim milk (8 0z.) ......... . 85 With large fresh mushroom crowns, at least 

e5 an hour in just enough water and vinegar to 
~~~ cover them (1 part vinegar to 4 parts water). 

Dinner Simmer 20 minutes. Serve on toast. 
*Kidneys and mushrooms on diet toast. 250 Creamed Spinach. Wash and drain fresh 


5 spinach, then chop and mix spinach with 


Tossed green salad (diet dressing) . 


Chocolate pudding (dietetic). . . . . . 40 beaten eggs, horse-radish and whole milk. 
ButtertilkeCS OZ) ileus nick eens RS Bake until mixture has set. Can be used to 
Ay stuff onions or as a base for baked eggs. 


Cottage-Cheese Mix. Remove lumps by 


Total calories for day—1090 putting cheese through strainer, mix with pre- 


23 


pared mustard, add chopped pickles, onions 
and pimientos. Can be used to stuff green 
peppers or celery—or in salads. 

Boiled Beef Tongue (3 pounds tongue). Boil 
for 4 hours in water and vinegar (12 cup vin- 
egar to 2 quarts water). Add I clove garlic, bay 
leaf, mustard seed and peppercorns, seasoning 
to taste. When done, slice and serve over 
spinach, garnish with sliced hard-boiled egg. 

Eggs Scrambled in Double Boiler. Add spices, 
tomato sauce, sweetbreads, clams or crab 
meat and cook until eggs are done to your 
liking. 

Stuffed Onions. 
Scoop out center, 


Boil onions until tender. 
and mix centers with 








CHATHAM 


PURREY* BLANKETS 
YOUR BEST VALUE 


TODAY... 


WARMER than blankets that cost almost 
twice as much. News! The addition of fabulous 
Orlon® to Purrey’s patented weave. 


WASHES BETTER ... nap stays fluffy, colors 


stay true. 


“DURACHROME” BINDING, exclusive with 
Chatham, wears longer than ordinary bindings, 
will not fade in sun or wash. 


STYLES AND COLORS FOR EVERY 
NEED... solids, plaids, reversibles, modern 
and colonial prints, summer-weight blankets, 
Baby “Purrey” crib blankets. Non-allergenic 
and guaranteed mothproof. Gift-boxed. 


SIZES FOR EVERY BED, PRICED 
AMAZINGLY LOW .. . single bed size, $9.95; 
utility size for single or double beds, $10.95; 
extra wide double bed size, $12.95; king 
size, $15.95. 


VALUE! 


VALUE! 


VALUE! 


VALUE! 


VALUE! 


No one ever has enough blankets, and no one can 
afford to miss a blanket value like this! 
Ask to see “‘Purrey”’ at your favorite store now. 








Independent tests prove that “Purrey” 
by Chatham has tremendous built-in value 
. . has all the features listed above. 


ioe Oe OD OD 
© Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 


Ln wy 
C45 aoyeanistd WE 






The CHATHAM name is also famous for 
fine fabrics in women’s and men’s apparel. 


Look for the CHATHAM label when you buy. 


®Orlon, Du Pont’s acrylic fiber 
*Purrey, T. M. Reg. No. 372.008 
U. S. Pat. No. 2,208,533 


hatham | 































with good blankets from their mills at Elkin, Charlotte and Spray in North Carolina 
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Extra Pleasure... 


with telephones around your home! 


You and your family will live more at ease when you have 
telephones upstairs and down. For instance, a bedside 
telephone is wonderfully convenient and private—a real time 
and step saver. It also gives you a feeling of protection 

when you may be alone at night. 


Mother “up to her eyebrows” in the kitchen or laundry, 
the youngsters busy in the game room, Dad in his workshop, 
all will appreciate having a telephone close at hand. 


Enjoy the extra comfort and convenience of additional 
telephones. You'll be surprised how little each one 
will cost. You can easily find out by calling the business 
ofhce of your local Bell telephone company today. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM A 
Q 7 4) 


Reminding you that someone, somewhere, would enjoy hearing your voice today 


chopped leftover meat and hard-boiled egg. 
Stuff into onions and bake until mixture has 
set. 

Baked Mushrooms. After mushrooms are 
thoroughly washed, place on sheet; of alu- 
minum foil, sprinkle with salt. Cover mush- 
rooms by forming aluminum foil into tight 
envelope, and bake in medium oven for 30 
minutes. Serve as separate vegetable, or in 
salads, or as a garnish. (Taste as good as if 
they were fried in butter!) 


Diet Notes Worth Keeping 


Our refrigerator was (still is) jammed with 
such tasty low-calorie between-meals snacks 
as: cucumber slices, radishes, celery stalks, 
cauliflower buds, green-pepper slices, whole 
tomatoes, water cress, parsley, pickles, iceberg 
lettuce. After school or before bedtime, if I’m 
famished, I can fill up on these without worry- 
ing about adding weight. Mother always ar- 
ranges a large platter of these titbits to have on 
our dinner table. 

Dietetic desserts, salad dressings, bread and 
soft drinks stocked our kitchen cupboards 
to take the place of the rich foods and sweet 
soft drinks I used to crave. 

I still like to sweeten fruit juices and some 
fresh fruit—but instead of 3 teaspoons of 
sugar (60 calories) I use a sugar substitute 
(no calories). 

Eating in restaurants challenged my in- 
genuity. However, I soon learned to scan the 
menu and order something that isn’t dieter’s 
taboo. The safest bet is lamb chops, chopped 
steak or roast beef (without gravy and fat). If 





Fashion model Margi Cato maintains her 21’’ waistline by exercising fi 
twenty minutes, three times a week. To make the business of beauty moi 


LADIES’ HOME JOY 


father seems in a festive mood, I can ¢ 
something more lavish—sirloin steak (wit 
fat), lobster (without drawn butter) or s| 

(not French fried and smothered in sq 

In the school cafeteria, I find a lettuce, 
tage cheese, combination or gelatin ¢ 
served with fresh lemon is a good bet 
with a hot vegetable or two and skim mi 
buttermilk. 

At teen-age parties when my host desg) 
upon me with a tempting rich titbit, I a¢ 
it and stand by looking sociable until I 
a chance to put it down somewhere. (Ne 
ever notices.) 

During buffet luncheon or dinner pa 
I pile my plate high with salad and vege al 
leaving little or no room for fried ¢ id 
creamed turkey or candied yams stuffed] 
truffles and sautéed in butter and cream s@ 
(My old favorites.) | 

T exercised every day during my diet to 
my skin firm—push-ups, waist bends) 
spanks—and I felt better for doing it. | 

During my diet I weighed in wearing 
jamas every other night before bedtime] 
then wrote down the loss in pounds. 
record became favorite reading—as a m 
booster. 

One thing that kept me cheerful thrq 
out the diet was my “‘break’’—when I 
either help myself to double portions of f 
ite diet fare, or indulge in an extra helpiy 
diet dessert. Maximum “breaks”— 
month. The following day I did not cut ¢ 
to make up for it—just went back to my 
lar diet pace. } 


. 
Ss 


‘ 


fun, Margi does her twists and turns with several friends. The exercise 
Margi illustrates are her favorites. By elaborating on Margi’s routine am 
doing these exercises every day, the average woman should be able to tah 


ao” . . . 
2” off her waist in less than six weeks. 


GENEVIEVE NAYLOR 





With head high, arms stretched out at shoulder level, feet “ 





4 
By Dawn CroweLt Normg 
Beauty Editor of the Journ 


‘about 18” apart, bend body as far over to left as possible; 
return, then bend to right; 6 bends each side. Work up to 20. 





Lie on back, hands clasped under head, knees flexed, feet about 18” apart. Pull up 


sitting position, twist sharply at waistline to left, bend forward to touch right elb 
to left knee. Sit up and repeat, twisting and bending toward right. Return to lyt 
down position. Rest a moment. Repeat entire exercise 3 times. Work up to 


Printed in US 





Only $2.95, this regular 
$6.00 value! Gift-boxed set 

_ of 4 fruit spoons in Twilight* 
pattern. Ideal for grapefruit, 
oranges, melons Per other 
vits. But hurry! Your jeweler 


or favorite silverware depart- 


ment will have these fruit’ 


spoons for a/limited time only! 


Redeem MUR TMT tole Mel Sel silverware design. Here-is a pattern that sets a new 


standard for both old and new ... created for you whose fine taste is instinctive! 


Each separate piece is newly proportioned ... individually designed. Each piece = 


is modeled with pleasing symmetry aT) ST elie acon Pent Pe [iba celol dlile il 


handles. Truly, here is modern as ageless and appealing as a work of art, with 


beauty and quality unmatched by any other silverplate. 54-pc. Patten ot? iF rf 


beautiful anti-tarnish drawer chest, only $84.75. Community*. .. proudly — 


made and guaranteed by Oneida Ltd. Sour 











Seautiful Abate 










BRECK HAIR DRESS -18¢ 0 } © oe 
COMBINATION WITH A’ BRECK SHAMP@ 


Breck Hairdress, a fragrant cream lotion, keeps hair lustrous and manageable without an O 
appearance. Breck Hairdress helps condition dry, damaged hair, making it soft and easy to arrang 
It may also be used to set the hair. There are three Breck Shampoos. One Breck Shampoo is f 
dry hair. Another Breck Shampoo is for oily hair. A third Breck Shampoo is for normal ha 
Select the Breck Shampoo for your individual hair condition. A Breck Shampoo is not drying 
the hair, yet cleans thoroughly. A Breck Shampoo leaves your hair soft, shining and beautif 


Special Combination Offer — A 50¢ bottle of Breck Hairdress with a $1.00 bottle of one of t 
Three Breck Shampoos — for dry, oily or normal hair. A $1.50 value for $1.00 plus 3¢ t 


Copyright 1955 by John H. Breck Inc. 


INC : MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS : SPRINGFIELD 3 MASSACHUSET 
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THE MAGAZINE 
WOMEN 
BELIEVE IN 


STEVENSON’S CHILDHOOD RECAL:L SISTER 


YOUTH IN HAWATLL. wHerReE RACES MEET 


CAN THIS MARRIAGE BE SAVED? 

















Poew RN AL LEFIE S 


Somehow a love story got tangled up 


by VEDA CLARK (page 66). This 
Dodger fan was born 
in Southern Indiana, 
works as an advertis- 
ing copy writer and is 
married to William A. 
DeWitt, a writer-edi- 
tor who is, fortunately, 
also a Dodger fan. 
‘Unlike my heroine, I 
can’t keep track of av- 
erages, but I can yell 
louder than anyone 
else in Ebbets Field,” 
Mrs. DeWitt boasts. 
“Unhappily, Ill be in 
‘Europe when the story appears, crack- 
ing my knuckles over the World Ser- 
iotis. Not cracking them too hard, you 
understand, because this is the year 
for The Bums.”’ Well, it’s a love story, 
as we said, and everyone knows love 
is as blind as an umpire. 


Veda Clark 


The delicate problem of getting men to 
propose is solved three times in one 
day in JOAN VATSEK’S Belinda’s Beaux 
(page 94). Belinda chose none of them, 
but that was due to still another man 
“made up of nose and 
leer and stomach.” 
(Note that you must 
have a man to start 
with, and preferably 
three or four.) The au- 
thor has a man, Rob- 
ert Arthur, who is also 
a writer, and they live 
in a big old house in 
Westchester County, 
Be New York, with a 
seven-year-old son and a two-year-old 
daughter. Other pertinent informa- 
tion: “My husband and I have seven 
typewriters—one very old one that 
writes on the bottom of the roller so 
that you can’t see what you’ve written 
until you’re halfway down the page.” 
That’s the one we need. 











Joan Vatsek 


. 


We like JESSAMYN WEST’S story, Little 
Jess and the Outrider, on page 68, and 
we love Little Jess as he is portrayed 
by the illustrator, Jo- 
SEPH HirscH. Among 
his many achievements 
and awards in the art 
world, the artist was 
elected an associate in 
the National Academy 
of Design last year. 
Traditionally, new 
members contribute a 
self-portrait to the 
academy. When his 
father heard this, he paid him an 
even greater compliment. ““Make one 
for me, too, while you're at it,’ he 
said. So artist Hirsch did indeed paint 
two self-portraits simultaneously, put- 
ting the same paint on the same spot 
on each of two canvases, and they 
came out not identical, he says, but 
neither handsomer than the other. 


oseph Hirsch 


with baseball in One Wonderful Week , 
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‘Take 


your 
shower 


Tampax has changed old 
ideas about taking a bath 
during “those days” every 
month. Do you know why? 
Because Tampax is worn internally and 
need not be removed during your shower! 
No belts, pins, external pads. No bother 
of any kind. Everything is so quick and 
natural that you can forget what time of 
month it ts! 





or your 


Bathe as usual, even 
if you prefer a tub. 
There’s no odor 
with Tampax and it 
is many times smaller than the ‘other 
kind.’’... Invented by a doctor, Tampax 
is made of pure surgical cotton and a 
whole month’s average supply may be 
carried right in your purse. 


while using 
‘Tampax 





Furthermore, you cannot even fee! the 
Tampax while wearing it. ... This product 
comes to you in slender, dainty applica- 
tors for easy insertion. No chafing. No 
bulges or ridges under clothing. Easy 
disposal. Sold at drug and notion coun- 
ters in 3 absorbencies: Regular, Super, 
Junior. Look for Tampax Vendor in rest- 
rooms throughout the United States. 
Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 
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Invented by a doctor— 
now used by millions of women 

TAMPAX INCORPORATED 

Palmer, Mass. 


Please send me in plain wrapper a trial package of 
Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover cost 
of mailing. Absorbency is checked below 


(_) REGULAR ( ) SUPER (|) JUNIOR 


Name =a 
(Please print) 


Address____ 


City a State 


to be sure of 
your 


weight... 
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in your bath 





Guests stop asking if your scale’s ‘light o1 
heavy’, when you put a ‘‘Flight’’ in your bath. 
For everyone knows the ‘Flight’ never lies. 
Its watch-like mechanism warns of even 
part-pound changes—and you never mis- aes 
read its big clear dial. So precise, it carries 

a Lifetime Service Warranty. The world over. 

0 bath scale like it. Make a note for Christmas— 


\A/ 


comes in Blue, Pink, White, Green. Yellow or 


9. Other accurate Borgs, $7.95 up. 


You can always believe your 3 C5 F2 GS ; 
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Readers Write 





One Contribution 
Helps Many 


New York City 

Dear Editors: Different communities 
are calling it by different names— United 
Fund, Red Feather, Community Chest— 
but it’s time once again for all of us to 
help ourselves by making one big contri- 
bution to cover many community needs. 

Attitudes change slowly; social work 
has changed fast. Twenty-five years ago 
most Chest campaigns were built on such 
slogans as ‘“‘Suppose Nobody Cared ?” 

A new theme came into being about 
ten years ago which gave the story of 
modern social service. Here are some 
posters which show the change. We think 
it is a happy trend and reflects the way 
the heart of America really works. 

Sincerely, 
CLARENCE L. JORDAN 


Vice-Chairman, 
United Community Campaigns of America 





This touching poster was used by 


Chests all over the United States 
just before World War ie 
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The Community Chest was born 1955 national poster honors 16 mil- 


before World War I. Early cam- lion generous Americans who give 


paign posters appealed to emotions. to Chests and United Funds, 


Madder Than a Wet Hen | 


Hampton, New Hampshir 

My dear Mrs. Field: | was very mue 
interested in your plea some months agi 
to the LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, for I hai 
just such a complaint and fought to hay 
it corrected. 

Last year my washer went pffft 
Never since I bought it had it been satis 
factory. To make a long story short} 
there was no new part available, at least 
east of Chicago. No one knew where tq 
get one! No one said, ‘‘It can be fixed.) 

I had ten in my family all summer 
After four or five weeks—still no washer} 
I went to the president of the company 
who sent the chief trouble shooter i 
New Hampshire. He didn't realize thaj 
no part was available; he said he'd bf 
back on Tuesday to fix it. (This was om 
a Friday.) 

One month later (fourteen weeks afte} 
the trouble started), he returned witl 
the part. When I got the bill, I blaste¢ 
the company. Then things looked Ww 
and two executives came to see me. As¢ 
result of my rumpus, they told me, thei) 
inventory system had been completel} 











Spreading rapidly, the Chest plan 
helped communities meet acute 


problems of Great Depression. 


revised. 

I was madder than a wet hen—the} 
knew it—and they realized I had a legiti 
mate complaint. They knew, too, I 
never recommend their product. 

Sincerely, 
VIRGINIA C. BLAK} 
> Our sympathies, Mrs. Blake. We 
hope that the washer crisis is over fi 
good. 

We tip our hat to those manufacturel 
who do back their valuable laborsavei 
with an adequate service-and-repair a} 
ganization. Its a far-flung group < 
1935’s “National Mobilization for local dealers who carry this responsib 
Human Needs” aroused publie to ity. When the home-town representati\ 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 





high level of united giving. 
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Yet Dreft’s wonder power dissolves 
rrease the fastest way ever! 












"S NEW! IT’S PINK! IT’S MILDER! You never saw anything like 

rocter & Gamble’s new pink Dreft. Sprinkle it in your dishpan—see every 
nk granule burst into brilliant white suds. Dip your hands into the water. 
ink Dreft’s wonder-soft suds are milder to hands—smooth like a lotion. 





PEEDIEST DISHWASHING YET! Discover the wonder power that’s 3 
rapped up in those wonder-soft suds. New pink Dreft dissolves grease , 
ie fastest way yet—even messiest grease on pots and pans! 

ishes practically wash themselves. You just rinse and let drain dry. . 
ithout wiping, new wonder-power pink Dreft gets dishes 2 
eaner than if you wiped and polished, too. 





WONDER-POWER 


pink 
rett 


WONDER-SOFT 
SUDS 











and-care”’ gentleness in the washing machine, too! ew pink Dreft’s 
2w mildness and added cleaning power are perfect for 

apers, baby clothes, miracle fabrics—everything you wash 
ith special care—by machine or by hand! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 
fails his duty, it’s time to contact the 
home office and report the situation.— 


ED. 


In Defense 
of Our Children 


Clayton, Delaware 
Dear Journal: I’m a war bride, too, 
German. In my eight years in this 
country, I have found American children 
more honest, lovable and _ intelligent 
than European youngsters. 
When I was young, I never liked chil- 
dren—until I met my first little Amer- 
icans. Now I have two girls of my own. 


Responsible personalities. 


y are not “‘children’”’ in the German 
Se but responsible little personali- 
ties—thanks to the American way of ed- 
ucating them. If we keep handling our 
children as human beings, we'll never 
have to worry about them putting up 


with a dictator. With love, 
BURGUNDE DUCHATEL 


No Need for 
Teacher Shortage 


West Allenhurst, New Jersey 

Dear Editors: In this time of desperate 
teacher shortage, there are many mature, 
educated and experienced women who 
can't get jobs. Why not? 

First, there is an insane chaos of our 
certification laws, making teaching cer- 
tificates nontransferable among states 
and subject to constant change. We have 
more than a thousand different kinds of 
teaching certificates in the U.S. National 
reciprocity would make many new teach- 

available. 

Second, even with a valid lifetime 
certificate, a middle-aged woman can- 
not easily return to teaching. Rigid 
salary les bar some—lack of experi- 
ence others. (Ironically, a middle-aged 
mother’s most valuable experience, that 
of rearing her own children, does not 
count here.) 

Teacher-recruitment programs are 
just beginning to explore this source of 
potential teache The United States 
Commissioner of Education and the 
Women’s Bureau of the Federal Govern- 
ment are setting up special training 
courses, and Michigan and California al- 
ready have programs under way. 

Women’s clubs can also perform a real 
service. The first step is to survey the 
community for available teachers. Then 
visit the local superintendent of schools 
and find out how many new teachers are 
needed, and how many middle-aged 
women without recent experience he 
will recommend. 

Next assemble a list of candidates 
with A.B. degrees. Check current certifi- 
cation requirements and ask if emer- 
gency certificates can be issued. If further 
education courses are required, your 
state Commissioner of Education should 
be willing to explain what they and 
why they are necessary. What he says 
may make you want to work toward 
simplification of your state’s laws. 

A club which fails to place a single 
teacher in the first year of such effort 
will still have learned about the local 
school situation. It will have opened an 
assault on prejudice against middle-aged 
teachers and drawn attention to their 
Sincerely yours, 

ANNA MARY WELLS 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 
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Real Walking Ease 
for Troubled 
FEET! 


yy 


Sizes 
2% to 13 
AAAAA to 
EEEEEEEE 


D! Scholls 
SHOES 
Combine Style 


Distinction with Real Foot Freedo 


You'll quickly discover what real walking 
ease is like when you step out in your firs 
pair of supremely comfortable, foot-flattering 
Dr. Scholl’s Shoes. Made over Dr. Scholl’ 
scientifically designed lasts, their glove-like' 
foot-cradling fit makes them ever so kind tg 
your feet. No “breaking-in’’ discomfort. 


Dr. Scholl’s Shoes are made in all sizes fo 
all types of feet. Expertly fitted at Dr. Scholl’s 
Foot Comfort? Shops in principal cities and 
selected Shoe and Department Stores. If no 
obtainable locally, write for catalog to D 
Scholl’s, Inc., Dept. J10, Chicago 10, Illinoi 


=> FREE RUG Offer 


Ta Cel Cy 


MM Tm cies 
VMN CROLL LA UE 


SEND US YOUR OLD 
RUGS, CLOTHING, ete.| 


3 No matter where you live, Writ 
J for new, FREE Olson Rug andj 

i Decorating Book in colors and 8ist 

2 Anniversary GIFT Offer. Learn how the 

valuable wool and material in discard- 

ed, worn rugs, clothing, etc., are reclaimed like 

new ,sterilized, shredded, pickered, bleached, 

merged, blended with choice new wools, 

then redyed, respun into rug yarn, 

and woven in 3 Days into deeper 

textured, new, Reversible 


BROADLOOM RUGS 
... fine enough for any 
home. Double W 
(9x12 weighs 46 lk 
32.) Choice of 44 colo 
patterns, any width, Seam- * 
less up to 18 ft., any length. 
Solid Colors © Early American Lea? 
Two-tones Oriental Designs Floral 
Tweed Blends Embossed effects Ovals 
FACTORY-to-You. Satisfaction guare 
teed. Monthly Payments if you wish! 
Mail Coupon or Postcard to Nearest Address 


i RUG Offer, BOOK in Color 
: FRE Model Rooms — GIFT OFFER 
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OLSON RUG CO., Dept. 6-85 


i CHICAGO NEW YORK |SAN FRANCISCO 
§ 2800 N. Crawford | 15 W. 34th St.| 209 Post Street 


She has 


NEW BALANCED PLACE SETTING. Each piece of Flair curves toward the plate in graceful symmetry. 





On her table you see Flair. Modern...yet so elegant... glowing 
with the warmth and richness you find only in precious silver. 
Like every exquisite 1847 Rogers Bros. pattern, each piece is 
designed, crafted and finished by the world’s finest silversmiths. 
See Flair, and all the other fine 1847 Rogers Bros. patterns at 


your favorite silverware store, now. 


Jhich lovely pattern will you choose? Services for 8 start as low as $56.50. No Fed. tax. Budget terms. 


FIRST LOVE 


REMEMBRANCE 


ETERNALLY YOURS 


DAFFODIL : HERITAGE 




















EVEN DRY SKIN 
CAN PRODUCE A 

TEASPOON OF OIL 
A DAY! 
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0 ONE powder 


not affected 
by oile in your kin! 






No matter what your skin 
type, there’s a constant film of 
oil on your skin. Ordinary 
make-up allows this natural 
oil to soak through quickly — 
your make-up cakes, gets 
streaked, the color changes. 
What a difference with Coty 
“Cream Powder!” Skin oil 
seems to vanish under its finer 
“Air Spun” particles. Your 


make-up stays fresh-looking, 


clings smoothly for hours! 


WON‘T CAKE 
WON’T STREAK 
WON’T CHANGE COLOR 


MADE WITH 
FAMOUS 
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Should Babies 
be Born at Home? 


NO! 
Las Cruces, New Mexico 
It is quite evident that Dr. Montagu 
has never had a baby either at home or 
in the hospital. MRS. J. D. KUNLO 


Notre Dame, Indiana 

I’m furious—I’m seething! If men 
don’t stop writing articles telling women 
what to do about childbirth, I’m going 
to burst! A loyal, disgruntled reader 


Saginaw, Michigan 

Why are these articles always written 
by men? Does this one drive a horse and 
buggy? MRS. J. C. KOCH 


Muskegon, Michigan 

I have the utmost respect for my ob- 
stetrician, “but I did not fall in love with 
him! The grocery boy delivers the gro- 
ceries, and most of us gals manage not 
to mix him up with the wonderful guy 
who foots the bills! JOYCE I. INGALLS 


Elmira, New York 

Certainly babies need affection and 

warmth, but I find it hard to believe that 

five days of hospital routine can seri- 

ously affect their ‘‘social adjustment and 
ability to think in abstract terms.” 

MRS. E. L. MORDUE 


Great Falls, Montana 

I was born at home, but how different 
conditions were then! Houses were con- 
siderably larger, and there was outside 
help in abundance. ESTHER H. REED 


Chicago, Illinois 

Dr. Montagu seems to be charming 
and intelligent; it’s his solution that is 
all wrong! The answer lies in more and 
much better hospitals for maternity care. 
LUCILLE A. SIEVERS 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

I’ve had two babies born at home, and 
two in a hospital, and I can assure you 
that I don’t agree with Dr. Montagu. Is 
he married ? MRS. JOHN MORTON 


> Yes. He has three children.—ED. 


YES! 

Canoga Park, California 
After thirteen years of marriage and 
seven children, I shout bravo! Birth is a 
very natural thing, and I am sure the 
pain would be lessened if Dr. Montagu’s 
ideas were applied intelligently. ‘“Moan- 
ing and groaning” are too often the re- 

sult of fear of childbirth. 
ROSE M. LUCEY 


Atlanta, Georgia 

The memory of my first baby’s birth 
isa hazy nightmare of unfamiliar people, 
heavy sedation, an episiotomy, and a 
cyanotic infant who refused to breathe 
for several horrifying moments. Later, 
with another doctor, I produced five rosy 
infants with no trouble at all. Labor 
should and can be an effort, not an 
agony. NAN S. PENDERGRAST 


McClellanville, South Carolina 

I suggest that mothers who indig- 

nantly defend hospital births ask them- 

selves two questions: How many babies 

have you had at home? Then how do 
you know the hospital is better? 

SARA BADGER GRAHAM 


Visalia, California 

Birth is a profoundly personal experi- 
ence which belongs in the home, and 
which our husbands have a right to 
share. HELEN WESSEL 


P At press time, the vote was 3 to 2 in 
favor of hospital deliveries. The letters 
are still coming in.—ED. 


ANY OLD JOURNALS? 


We are seeking back issues of the 
JOURNAL to complete a set of 
bound volumes for Radcliffe Col- 
lege’s library. If you have any old 


copies (from 1883 to 1954) in 
good, readable condition, please 
write to: Elizabeth B. Borden, 
Women’s Archives, Radcliffe Col- 
lege, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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the soft, multiple 
bristled tooth brush. 
Mm Ae Les 
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clean between them, 
massage gums gently, 
safely. Three sizes— 
regular for Dad, 
Tel um cola tel mee ile] 
Child's size for Bud 
and Sis. Remember — 


PRO TOOTH BRUSH 


WITH NATURAL 
SELF-STERILIZING ACTION! 


PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH CO. 
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Reliet of 
HEADACHE | 
NEURALGIA 
| 


STANBACK’S Combination Formula 
works faster than any one ingredi- 
ent to bring soothing relief. 


For Extra Economy, Buy the 


“Family Pack” & 


100 TABLETS or 
50 POWDERS 
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‘~ Guaranteed by 
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Night and day..Van Raalte’s 





#7909... Shadowplay slip, Black, Blue Horizon, White, Violetta, Beige, Yellow, Navy, Petal Pink. 32 to 42, short, average, tall, $4.95 . . . 44 to 46, $5.95. 
#8839... Shadowplay gown, Blue Horizon, White, Dawnglow Pink, Yellow, Seafoam Green, Violetta. 32 to 42, $8.95... Sizes 44 to 46, $10.95. 


. 


Success slip...now *4%...matching 


“Van Raalte Doubles.” The life of your sheer- 
est nylons has just been doubled—thanks 
to a special process which gives never- 
before stretchability to a life-sized stock- 
ing. Proportioned, of course. $1.35. 





Because you loved “Shadowplay” so much when we in- 
troduced it, we've increased production and value (a 
famous American trick)...and the new price is even less 
than last year’s fabulous tag! 

You get the same heavenly shadow embroidery forming 
the bodice front and back... the same lovely Opaquelon 
nylon tricot with nylon net at hemline and top. Just look 
at the new price ...and the new matching gown! Treat 
yourself, today, to this round-the-clock, night-and-day 


ensemble ... at your nicest stores, 


\an kaalte 


LINGERIE GLOVES. STOCKINGS 


Because you love nice things rae 


sown $895 


“Diane” hand-sewn glove —hand-tuckéd 
to form a graceful lilt of ripples across the 
back, a line of scallops at the wrist. Of our 


= 5 R) 
own fine nylon Reindoe™”, soft and lo¥ely as 


doeskin; so wonderfully washable. $3.00. 
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It’s not always possible to brush after meals, 
even though it’s best! So start your day with... 





| 
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If you’re too busy to brush after every meal, use Gleem. One Gleem brushing 





destroys up to 90% of bacteria (major cause of decay) . . . protects most people 
against mouth odor a// day. And Gleem’s flavor is so wonderful even youngsters 


like to use it regularly! That’s a sure way to help them reduce decay! 







Mouth odor stopped all day for most people with one Glee 
brushing. Scientific tests prove just brushing with Gleem b 
nter: fore breakfast gives all-day protection against most unpleasa| 
mouth odor. So start your day with Gleem. 
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Was 
Hitler 
Real ly 
Crazy‘? 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON 






NELSON GALLERY OF ART AND ATKINS MUSEUM, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Buddhist Temple in the Hills After Rain.” 
Hanging scroll; ink and very slight color on silk. 
Height 44”, width 22’. 

Northern Sung Dynasty (960-1127). 


Executive Editor: Mary Bass 
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Catune Hitler a “madman” has been 
common enough. But it is odd that with all 
the psychiatrists who staffed the armies of 
the Allies, the question of whether the man 
who for a few bricf years was the absolute 
master of Germany and drove the world 
into a fearful war was an actual certifiable 
psychopathic case has never been satis- 
factorily answered. 

Although it is a question of great his- 
torical interest and vast political implica- 
tions, it is hard to answer. As far as we 
know, Hitler, though he consulted many 
doctors, some of them cranks, was ex- 
amined by only one psychiatrist—and he 
did not live to testify. That was the eminent 
Doctor Gumpert, of Prague. Born an 
Austrian, he was accustomed to vacation 
in Innsbruck near Hitler’s villa in Berchtes- 
gaden, to which he was one day sum- 
moned—whether by Hitler or someone 
else, or under what circumstances, nobody 
knows. He drove there with his wife. Re- 
turning, he saw a “detour” sign and, turn- 
ing off the highway, around a corner, drove 
straight into a lake where he and his wife 
drowned. The ‘‘detour”’ led nowhere else. 

That Hitler had uncontrollable rages 
many have testified. That his sexuality 
could only be self-consummated in the 
presence of beautiful women has also been 
confidentially revealed. He was certainly 
not normal, but not everyone abnormal is 
insane. 

However, an extraordinary new light 
has been shed on this terrible personality 
by a book that has, I think, attracted too 
little attention. 

The Young Hitler I Knew, by August 

« Kubizek,-has been called “the most im- 
portant book on Hitler since Mein Kampf.” 
But from one aspect that no reviewers nor 
H. R. Trevor-Roper, who wrote the intro- 
duction, have clearly emphasized, it is the 
most important book including Mein 
Kampf. One can read Hitler’s autobiog- 
raphy without raising the all-important 
question about the man who brought 
Western civilization to the abyss. This 
question, which Mr. Kubizek raises only 
by implication in a sympathetic memoir of 
Hitler’s youth, is whether Hitler, from the 
age of sixteen, did not show serious symp 
toms of the incurable and progressive men- 
tal disease known as paranoia. 

‘Mr. Trevor-Roper speaks of his ‘‘in- 
cipient mMonomania,” using a word no 
longer employed medically. But to anyone 
with only a layman’s knowledge of mental 
diseases, Hitler appears to have been men- 
tally ill from his adolescence. It does not 
seem “‘incipient’” when he was nearly six- 
teen and Kubizek—a year older—became 
his first and only intimate friend. Even 
then it appears established and certifiable. 

Kubizek, like Adolf, lived in Linz, 
provincial capital of Upper Austria, adored 


music, had taken lessons and played in the 
local orchestra. But Kubizek was an ap- 
prentice upholsterer in his father’s dingy 
shop, with no hope of realizing his dream 
of becoming a professional musician. He 
met Adolf at the opera, where each had 
discovered the best two adjacent points in 
the cheap standing-room space. Adolf was 
then fifteen; Kubizek, sixteen. Finding 
themselves repeatedly together, they struck 
up an acquaintanceship which developed 
into an extraordinary romantic-platonic 
friendship that lasted four years. Adolf, 
who disliked the name “August,”’ called 
his friend ““Gustl.”’ 

During these years the youths saw each 
other almost daily and had no other 
friends whatsoever. They exchanged con- 
fidences and dreams, and for nearly a year 
shared a slummy, bug-infested room in 
Vienna. Adolf’s goal was to become an 
artist and he had gone to the capital to 
enter the art academy. He actually per- 
suaded Gustl’s father to send him, too, to 
the music academy, and Kubizek moved 
in with Adolf. There Kubizek passed the 
examinations, completed the course, and 
embarked upon a musical career as con- 
ductor and composer whose early promise 
was shattered by the First World War. He 
then became a minor civil servant, devot- 
ing all his spare time to music, and lives 
today in retirement. 

Kubizek’s friendship with Hitler was 
abruptly terminated while he was absent 
from Vienna. Hitler moved out of their 
common room because he had insufficient 
money to pay his share of the rent, and 
disappeared into the Vienna slums—which 
he has, in part, recorded in Mein Kampf. 
Kubizek never saw or heard from him 
again until he was Germany’s all-powerful 
Fihrer. But he has produced the only docu- 
ment in existence that reveals Hitler as an 
adolescent. 

In the room so crowded by Kubizek’s 
rented piano that there was but three feet 
of empty space, Kubizek practiced dili- 
gently and Hitler drew pictures, read 
voraciously, developed grandiose plans for 
rebuilding both Linz and Vienna, and out- 
lined the reconstruction of the whole of 
society. They had been together some time 
before Adolf broke the news that he had 
been rejected by the art academy, on the 
ground that the work he submitted showed 
more talent for architecture than painting. 
But the architecture faculty rejected him, 
also, because he had no high-school di- 
ploma. In the Linz high school he had been 
compelled to repeat the first form, was un- 
satisfactory in the next, and, therefore, 
shunted off to a small-town school which 
he quit at fourteen, after his father’s death, 
to live on his widowed mother, until he 
went, on part of his father’s meager 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 14 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 
pension, to Vienna, where Kubizek followed 
him. 

During this Vienna period both lads were 
desperately poor, never had sufficient to eat, 
but always found money for standing space at 
the opera. For Gustl, who had a grounding in 
music, the opera was an intellectual pleasure. 
For Adolf it was an emotional orgy, inducing 
in him a form of mystical ecstasy. 

Now for the paranoiac symptoms. Appar- 
ently they set in about puberty. In grade 
school Adolf had been quiet, docile and intel- 
ligent, though he seems even then to have 
completely lacked the normal child’s gregari- 














LADIES’ HOME JOuR 


when Kubizek, a generation later, discoy¢ 
(to his utter amazement) that the new Rej 
kanzler, Adolf Hitler, was the old friend 
had disappeared in Vienna, he put on¢ 
Hitler’s biographers to looking up § 
She was married, widowed, eager to 
the brilliant social life she had led, but } 
no recollection whatever of Adolf. She 
never noticed him! 


This amatory illusion was part of a wh 
system of illusions. 
What-comes_out in every recorded ar 


_dote is that everything that happens to yo! 
“Adolf is due, not to a possi ly mistaken y 


ous instincts. But in high school, which, as is__ of reality, but to a plot. Noex ence ist 


common in Europe, he entered around the_ 
age of twelve, the moroseness that apparently 


always marked him became worse_Intensely—academies showed that they were d 


introverted, he studied only what he wanted 
to study. 

The symptoms of the serious chronic men- 
tal disease called paranoia often begin to 
show themselves in adolescence, though the ~ 
most manifest symptoms rarely appear until 
adulthood. There are four classified types of 
paranoia: persecutory, ambitous, amatory, 
litigious. Hitler early displayed symptoms of 
the first’ three. 

In the persecutory phase which precedes 
the ambitious, the patient is preoccupied, ir- 
ritable, ofa retiring disposition, and studious 
but unsuccessful. He imagines himself as a 
victim of a conspiracy or conspiracies. This 
leads him to regard himself as a person of 
great importance, 
until delusions of 
ambition (or gran- 
deur)—to triumph 
over enemies—sup- 
plant the persecutory 


Those whom he 
imagines to be con- 
spiring against him 
may be individuals. 
But his enemies may 
also be “they’—a 
whole society, or 
some section of it. 
Priests, Freemasons, 
Jews or “thecrowned 
heads of Europe” are characteristically ob- 
jects of his persecutory anxiety and subse- 
quent venomous revenge. 

We-see the persecutory phase strongly 


marked in Gustl’s account—of—hisyoung_ 


friend. Kubizek-well knew-that Adolf was 
“net like-oether boys, but even now, as an 
elderly man, he is not, apparently, able 
clearly to see the friend of his youth as a case. 
‘‘Amatory” paranoia is exhibited in the 
story that Kubizek tells of Hitler’s love for 
Stefanie. It is, indeed, a book case. 


To quote from a work on paranoia: “‘Sub- 
jects of this [amatory] delusion believe they 
have been mystically married or betrothed to 
a person of the opposite sex, usually in a 
prominent social position. The fact that they 
may never have spoken to the person is im- 
material. The conviction that their love is re- 
ciprocated and the relation understcod is un- 
shakable.”’ 

This is an exact description of Hitler’s first 
great love in Linz. Stefanie was a pretty, mod- 
est, blond girl who, like other young girls in 
provincial Austrian towns, was accustomed 
to stroll each day on the main promenade 
street, chaperoned by her mother. She was 
obviously of a social status far above Adolf’s. 
He fell in love at first sight—which is not ab- 
normal. But from that moment on, and as 
long as Kubizek knew him, he regarded him- 
self as secretly betrothed, convinced that she 
reciprocated his idealized passion. Daily he 
took up his stand—usually accompanied by 
Gustl—at a point she was accustomed to 
pass, gazing intently at her with his remark- 
able, light, glistening eyes. The fact that 
Stefanie never showed any interest, beyond 
an occasional well-bred glance, did not shake 
his absolute conviction that the girl recipro- 
cated, in entirety, his own feelings. That she 
was gay and had many admirers—as Kubi- 
zek, directed by Adolf to investigate, found 
out—awakened his jealousy without shaking 
his idée fixe. His belief was pure illusion. For 
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first bought a house in the country. 
stage. My motives were various, but as in 
the case of many another man who 
acquires something he never had 
before, the most compelling was the 
fact that my wife wanted it. mind. . 

—JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH: 
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Revealing is the story of the lottery 
state affair put on | annua raise 
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a project for rebuilding the Nationa 0) 
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time to make up | 
. But int 
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Thereafter } 
planned the a pending—o e moné 
not only on the National Monument bi t 
setting up handsome apartments for hims¢ 
and Kubizek. He even picked the house ai 
the housekeeper. But when the day of 
draw arrived, he dsdért-win the prize. 


reaction—of violent rage—was that the sta 
lottery was_an_open fraud. 


“Never did it occur to Adolf to reproa 
himself for having taken for granted that t 
ight; and th 
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The Best of Two Worlds 


: 


exactly how small our chances were. . . 
could find no explanation for this contradi 
tion in his character.” 

Kubizek might have found the explanatia 
in any medical treatise on insanity. 

Characteristic of paranoiacs is the comt 
nation of system with delusion. This Cunmil 
tiveandincurable form of mental disease ha 
as its distinguishing pattern, the delusion 
ganized out of a mass of erroneous beli 
until it forms an integral part of the ordina 
mental process of the subject—a proce 
medically termed “‘systemization.” 

“Tt is not at all incompatible with ration 
thinking and action outside the fields cove: 
by the systematized delusion,” comments 0 
treatise. 

Many who knew and wrote about Hit 
later have: recorded the extraordinary coi 
sistency of his thinking. But this does noti 
validate his psychopathology. Paranoia d 
not afflict the dull-minded. The paranoiac 
tionalizes his obsessions with formidab 
logic and consistency. But when the subj 
is dominated by his obsession he is who 
insane. 

Such patients relate everything they se 
hear or read to themselves. | 

Nothing seems to the paranoiac beyon) 
his powers. Young Adolf knew nothing 
technically, about music. He absorbed it 4 
a morphinist takes a drug, to heighten a 
imaginative experience and illusion of powe} 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 16 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14 
But his lack of knowledge did not-prevent 
him from deciding te-write an opera, of which 
poor Kubizek was to be the mere technical 
instrument—and to compose it, libretto and 
music, in a frenzy—any more than his lack of 
architectural or engineering knowledge pre- 
vented him from CONEIDE innumerable ee 


of paper. 





_ Vienna. What stands out in these plans is the 


grandiosity of the projects but surprisingly 
little originality. He copied the Renaissance, 
which more than any other Western archi- 
tecture is expressive of imperial power. 
Yet with all his drawings and city plannings 
he still did not, during his friendship with 
Kubizek, really know what he would become. 
A performance of Wagner’s opera Rienzi set 
him off. He listened in a sort of daze to the 
drama of the tribune of the Roman people, 
who rose from the masses to become all- 
powerful—and subsequently fell. When the 
performance was over it was past midnight. 
Adolf led his friend through the streets to 
climb the Feinberg above the city. There he 
gripped Gustl’s hands. His eyes were feverish, 
his words erupted. “It was as though another 
spoke from his body... . It was a state of ex- 
treme ecstasy and rapture in which he trans- 
ferred the character of Rienzi, without even 
mentioning him, to the plane of his own am- 
bitions. ... Now he was talking of a mandate 
ewhich one day | he would receive from the 
people to lead them out of servitude.” 

OW many later listened to such powerful 
eruptions, resembling the verbalization of 
voices other than his own! Hearing voices is 
another symptom. And the forensic powers 
of the “‘litigious”’ paranoiac, the patient who 
is constantly “‘going to law” and can argue 
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us act as if we had only eight hours 
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co Sue da Mee Gee as ee Sa Ee es 
the most impossible legal case with extraor- 
dinary eloquence, glibness and consistency, 
are matters of medical record—and of Hit- 
ler’s. 

Years later Kubizek in Bayreuth recalled 
the Rienzi night to Hitler. Hitler, remember- 
ing, said, “In that hour it began.” 

In that hour his-ambition-had mounted to 
encompass th the pon career compatible with 

Raranoiacs,, who Geleve they are specifi- 
cally marked for the malice of certain indi- 
viduals or groups, are, when frustrated, dan- 
gerously violent, though when their fixed ob- 
sessions are not involved they can be sweet 
as lambs. Hitler, when the pattern of his 
complexes was not crossed, gave an impres- 
sion of great gentleness. But his terrifying 
rages are a matter of later record. Para- 
noiacs who believe the “plot” is by individ- 
uals often murder them. But Hitler’s mania 
as we see it developing from youth embraced 
whole sections of society—beginning with 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

His political ideas, like his artistic ones, 
were not original. When Bismarck consoli- 
dated the Second German Reich, Austria was 
left outside, and the Austro-Germans found 
themselves a minority among Poles, Czechs, 
Slovaks, Jews, Italians, Hungarians and 
Yugoslavs. The Austro-German nationalists 
detested the multinational state. They were 
especially anti-Jewish, and anti-Slav. In the 
frontier sections where Germans and Slavs 
lived cheek by jowl there were perpetual 
eruptions of pan-German and pan-Slav emo- 
tions. Hitler grew up in such a section and 
absorbed pan-Germanic ideas from his sur- 


roundings and from at least one history , 


teacher. A sane mind, however prejudiced, 
might entertain such ideas and seek normal 
political measures in the direction of realiz- 
ing them. But Hitler’s political ideas were el- 
evated into a romantic mysticism increased 
by his voracious absorption of German 
mythology, which he read by volumes. He 
eventually identified himself so completely 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 18 
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with “Germania” 
-mans_ became part of a personal conspiracy 
_against _himself-_As this fixed persecutory 
identification grew, nothing would satisfy 
him except the physical extermination of 
these enemies-and_their friends. 

There have always been anti-Semites. Hit- 
ler was the first anti-Semite methodically to 
decide to exterminate all Jews, as he was the 
first anti-Slav to put Slavs without exception 
into the category of manual laborers. 

On this subject no one, later, could reason 
with him. Whenever anyone attempted to 
do so his rage was maniacal. He found it no 
less ‘“‘just’” to murder millions than a more 
limited paranoiac finds it ‘‘just’”” to murder 
an individual who may be the center of his 
delusionary system. Paranoiac murderers are 
not murderers by criminal predisposition but 
because of theirinsane-condition. 

What might have induced or contributed 
to such a condition? 

In paranoia-and manic depression, heredity 
isof special importance. Inbreeding has little 
effect unless the stock is tainted, when 
chances of transmission are increase: 
(eis father and ensther wer coutiae Te Rad 
but one set of grandparents. 

What congenital taints may have been in 
the obscure, unchronicled family have not 
been traced. Adolf’s father, Alois, was the il- 
legitimate son of a servant girl who later mar- 
ried Alois’ father. Alois eventually received 
his father’s name, changing it from ““Hied- 
ler” to “‘Hitler.”” He was a very odd and con- 
tradictory character. He died shortly before 
Kubizek entered the family picture, but 
Gustl heard much about him. In his capacity 


Nothing makes one feel so strong as 
a call for help. -GEORGE MACDONALD 


as a customs official he was rigidly correct, 
and submissive to authority. But his personal 
life was unsettled and his nature unruly. He 
drank heavily, flared up over trifles, and dis- 
played both inborn violence and the stern- 
ness acquired in his job. Adolf told his friend 
he had often had violent scenes with his fa- 
ther. Yet Kubizek—with shrewd insight— 
believes the father wanted his son to become 
a civil servant in order to place him where he 
would have to be submissive to the only au- 
thority that had ever tamed the father. In 
short, the father recognized his own frailties 
in his son. Adolf, however, was resolved to 
be anything but a civil servant; an artist’s 
career being the one farthest removed from 
any authority. 

The restless instability of the father, Alois, 
expressed itself in constantly moving for no 
reason but love of change. Adolf, at fifteen, 
had lived in seven homes and attended five 
schools. The father married three times : once 
a woman fourteen years his senior; once a 
woman twenty-four years younger who bore 
him two children, Adolf’s half sister and 
brother; and then Adolf’s mother, Klara, 
who was twenty-three years younger than he. 
Both wives, after the first who was childless, 
were pregnant before the death of their pred- 
ecessors. 

Of Klara’s six children, only two survived, 
Adolf and his sister Paula, and Adolf’s 
mother described him to Kubizek as so weak 
achild that she feared she would lose him too. 

Adolf’s father died when the son was four- 
teen. He loved his mother, and the most mov- 
ing story recorded by Kubizek is of his self- 
less devotion to her during her last terrible 
sufferings. She died in her forties of cancer. 
But she had no authority over him at all. 

Hitler’s whole ancestry was peasant, from 
the barren mountainous ‘‘Waldviertel,” 
whose men eke out their livings by poaching. 
Inbreeding is common among European 
peasants in mountainous regions where the 
inhabitants keep largely to their own valleys. 
Feeblemindedness and various forms of 
mania, often never diagnosed as such, are 
also common. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 23 
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You Can Depend On 


STRONGER Yet Si 
ANACI 


to relieve 


Won't Upset p 
The Stomach 


Anacin® not only 
gives stronger, 
faster relief from 
pain of headache, 
neuritis and neu- 
ralgia—but is also 
safer. Won’t upset 
the stomach and 
has no bad effects. 
You see, Anacin is 
like a doctor’s pre- 
scription. That is, 
Anacin contains not just one but a co 
bination of medically proven, acti 
ingredients. Scientific research has prove 
no single drug can give such strong 
such safe relief as Anacin. Buy Anac 
Tablets today! At all drug counters. 









A few drops of OUTGRO® bring blessed relief fro, 
tormenting pain of ingrown nail. OUTGRO ‘ 
ens the skin underneath the nail, allows the nail { 
be cut and thus prevents further pain and discom 
fort. OUTGRO is available at all drug coun 
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Taylor-Made Layer Bilt Batting | 
fast-selling because it is first cho! 
with both expert and beginner. 
complete line in all popular ati 
and sizes—a nationally advertised 1 
—perfect for filling quilts and co| 
forts, and dozens of household nee| 


Other Taylor-Made products inclu 
ready-made quilts and comforters, mi 
tress protectors and famous Morni 
Glory mattresses. W . 


Soa Belding 


at you dry goods MANUFACTURING ced 
or department store Peer Ty ere 





OBER, 1955 
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Reed & Barton’s newest sterling for the 





LARA 





Suddenly, sentiment has become the exciting new trend 
in sterling design. And Reed & Barton responds trium- 
phantly with rara—the first purely romantic sterling in 
years! TARA draws freely on every sweet and tender motif 
of the past, but adds a fresh note of simplicity—to blend 
with today’s decor. Tara feels perfectly balanced in your 


Price per 6 pc. setting (place knife, place fork, teaspoon, butter spreader, salad fork, place spoon) $34 


4] 


hand, looks enchanting on your table. Those delicate 
flower garlands have been deliberately designed to catch 
and reflect the light, like little prisms. And they flow 
uninterruptedly from front to back of each piece. See 
TARA at finer silverware stores, won’t you? Or write for 
literature to Reed & Barton, Dept. J-53, Taunton, Mass. 


‘5. Federal Tax included, 
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An Advertisement Presented in the Public Interest by New York Life 


Should your child 


be a Dentist 7? 


BY PHILIP E. BLACKERBY, JR. D.D.S. 


Chairman, Council on Dental Education of the American Dental Association 
as told to MORTON M. HUNT 











Working with all the ingenious instruments, drugs and techniques developed by modern science, 
today’s dentist stands side by side with the physician, in raising the health standards of our people. 

































SK ANY DENTIST you know, ‘What would you | 
A your son to be?” Almost every time the ans} 
will be, ““A dentist—of course!” 


There could be no better proof of the desirabili 
dentistry as a profession. American fathers gene: 
want their sons to rise ‘‘above” them and have a be! 
and easier life than they had. But dentists today areh 
put to think of any way of life that offers a more i¢ 
balance of rewards than their own—the satisfactio 
doing good, the comfort of an adequate income, 
respect of the public, and the excitement of a dyna 
cally growing field. 


It has not always been so. Indeed, the improveme: 
dentistry as a career has been so recent and rapid t 
many parents are still unaware of it; how else can 
explain the fact that scarcely any other specialty 
attractive has remained so uncrowded? 


Dental education is one of the aspects of the pro 
sion which has been radically upgraded within li 
memory. Not until 1910 did an applicant to dental sc 
need even a high school diploma, and the present 
requirement of two years of predental college educat 
is only twenty years old. A dental student used to sp 
the bulk of his time performing unpaid clinical w 
under the guise of “training” and had to extract 
teeth before graduation. Today only a third of hist 
is spent in the clinic and relatively little of it ins 
routine and repetitious extractions. The larger pa 
spent in the classroom and laboratory, where he stu¢ 
the broad health science of mouth care, concentrating 
many subjects quite unknown to dentists a genera 
or two ago. 





Some of us may still remember the country dentis 
often with little, if any, formal training—who made 
rounds of small towns pulling teeth. If a diseased to) 
could be saved by skilled work, or the chain-rea 
of mouth deterioration be interrupted, he knew not 
of it, nor did his patients. When pain became ins 
portable, they asked him to “draw” the offending toc 
and sometimes they asked him to draw a bad tooth) 
the mouth of old “*Bossy” as well. Even the more th 
ough dentists in better surroundings were more orie 
toward mechanical repair than fundamental mo 
health and they had to rely on foot-operated drills < 
unsatisfactory anesthetic agents, and lacked mod 
antibiotic drugs. 


Today’s dentists have come a long way. Equip 
with excellent modern instruments and drugs, t 
thoroughly understand the life cycle of the mouth 4 
its tissues, know what changes can occur, and can int 
rupt those changes scientifically to maintain heal 
Expert in extraction, they are also excellently trained 
the far more exacting manual wizardry required 
modern kinds of repair and treatment of the mo 
They can write prescriptions, advise on diet, and di 
nose oral infections and disorders which may affect 1 
general health and nutritional status of the patient. Th 
are biologists, pathologists and surgeons; and wha 
personally find best of all, they are advocates of prevé 
tion and public health measures. 





As a parent you may be impressed by all this. But y 
will ask me, ‘‘What about the practical side of it? Wh 
can my boy earn as a dentist?” 


The answer is cheering. Dentists’ net incomes ha 
nearly tripled since 1939; the average dentist tod 
earns $11,000 after all expenses, while dental specialil 
average close to $14,000. Even the beginning dentist 
able to earn close to $8,000 in his first full calendar ye 
after graduation. Dentistry isn’t the way to get rich, b 
it does offer a well-above-average income. 


“Isn’t this possibly just the result of prospero 
times?” you may ask. I doubt it. The public has 
learning that dentistry is as important as general medi 

‘care. It is no longer thought of as something you 
dispense with in hard times, but as an essential servic 








of the dentist’s primary tasks is educating his patients in the importance of practicing proper 
continuous oral hygiene. Here a child is being taught the correct way to use a toothbrush. 


much as the public has learned, the most exciting 
st for the young student is the bright future 
Only about 40 per cent of Americans, as yet, get 
ably adequate and regular dental care; the rest 
srgency care or none, and one out of every seven 
has never even been to a dentist. Obviously, as 
education continues, the demand for dentists will 
ter than ever. 


e is only one active dentist for each 1,900 people 
U. S. today, and the population growth is out- 
gy the output of our expanding dental schools. 
ed—the patient-dentist ratio—is growing every 
id the opportunities for a young dentist are there- 
an all-time high. Furthermore, as knowledge has 
ed, specialties have emerged within dentistry, and 
ing man can become an expert in such particular 
s child mouth care, oral surgery, and so on. 


though it has many advantages, dentistry is not 
ryone. Before your child starts to pursue a D.D.S. 
ask yourself if he has what it takes. 


of all, it takes intelligence. The many scientific 
s and tough exams make it unlikely that anyone 
1 1.Q. of less than 116 could get into—or last 
1—any one of the 43 recognized dental schools. 


es the ability and desire to work and study hard. 
al student spends about 35 hours every week in 
ib and clinic—and then must spend most of his 
s in concentrated study. Unless he can stick to 
ime, his chances of graduation are slim. 


ntist, moreover, needs certain special aptitudes. 
St be good with his hands, and have excellent 
nt of space and shape, as well as ability to com- 
1 technical material. Training can only help, not 
these abilities. The American Dental Association 
perfected a battery of tests, now taken by nearly 
al-school applicants, which measures these innate 
es and thus guides away from dentistry those who 
2m. I urge you to have your child take these tests 
fore beginning predental education; it will avoid 
intment and uncertainty for him. 


f he does well, you must be prepared for an ex- 


pensive education. Two years of college and four of 
dentistry are the minimum. A student who goes to 
college and dental school away from home will spend 
about $14,000 in his six years for tuition and living 
costs. (If he lives at home, he will spend about half that.) 
And after graduation he will need to equip and furnish 
his office. 


The prospective dentist needs good health, good 
arches and plenty of energy. But he needn’t be powerful; 
skill has replaced power. Indeed, though less than two 
per cent of U. S. dentists are women, in certain Scan- 
dinavian countries close to half of all dentists are women. 
The arguments that the so-called weaker sex cannot 
make good dentists are simply old-fashioned. 


Finally—and this is hardest to tell you about—the 
dentist needs the right personality. Most patients are 
still apprehensive about their visits to the dentist. Unless 
the young man is the kind people respect and listen to, 
the kind who can speak with reassuring authority, he is 
not well suited to private practice. 


Does your son (or daughter) have the welfare of others 
at heart? Unless he can feel the consuming interest of 
the healer in those who need healing, he isn’t going to be 
very happy in his work. 


Does he like people? If so, it’s a fine life, for the aver- 
age dentist has 1,000 patients during the course of a 
year, and a wealth of contacts with different human be- 
ings. But if he is ill-at-ease with any except his close 
friends, dental practice might be a torment to him. 


Can he be his own boss? Nine-tenths of dentists are 
self-employed and spend their days in their own offices, 
largely cut off from contact with fellow-professionals. 
Some people find such independence and isolation un- 
comfortable. However, there are excellent opportunities 
in teaching, research and public health for those who 
may prefer work other than private practice. 


Does he have business sense and will power where 
money is concerned? Nobody puts aside the dentist’s 
money for vacation or retirement except himself. If he 
can’t save or regulate his spending, a salaried career 
might be better for him than private-practice dentistry. 
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If you honestly feel your child meets the above re- 
quirements, let me tell you why I think my profession 
may be ideal for him. 


It will give him a career in healing. I have seen a den- 
tist smiling all day because he has just completed the 
restoration of what had been a broken, diseased mouth. 
I know orthodontists who take even more joy in the un- 
folding personalities of the teen-agers whose teeth they 
straighten than in the beauty of their own handiwork. 
In difficult surgery, in saving an endangered mouth, in 
making a human being able to enjoy life again, in keep- 
ing children’s mouths perfect, a dentist gets his spiritual 
rewards a dozen times a day. 


His personal life can be quite pleasant. His afterhours 
life is his own, with few interruptions and crises. The 
average dentist works a moderate 43 hours a week, and 
nearly 40 per cent take four or more weeks of vacation 
each year. 


His career can last long, and be tapered off gradually. 
The average dentist does not retire until between 68 and 
70; he thus has over 40 years of useful practice. Even 
in his early 70’s, however, he can average $6,000 a year. 


His life work will provide him with challenge and 
variety every day. The dentist must use psychology to 
calm and reassure his patients; he daily experiences the 
keen delight of solving ever-different mechanical prob- 
lems with his own hands; and he knows the aesthetic 
thrill of improving the individual appearance of thou- 
sands of his fellow human beings. 


Dentistry, finally, has today becomeascientific, learned, 
and dedicated profession. Shoulder to shoulder with the 
physician, the dentist now truly deserves, and takes life- 
long pride in, the title of “Doctor.” 


NYLUC 


HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD 
HAVE THE CAREER HE WANTS 


Many factors will enter into your child’s choice of a 
career: his interest, his ambitions, his abilities, the counsel 
he receives from teachers, friends and family. But, most of 
all, it will depend on his opportunities to get the training 
he needs to enter the field of his choice. 


Even though his college days are still years away, it’s 
never too soon to start making sure that your child will 
have the opportunity to continue his education when the 
time comes. 


Your New York Life agent has chosen as his career the 

business of helping families plan for the future—for edu- 

cation, for retirement, for all the things which life insur- 

ance helps make possible. Through training and experience - 
he has become a highly qualified specialist. You'll find 

him both able and willing to help you. 


Booklets available on many careers 


This article on Dentistry is one of a continuing series on 
career opportunities for young men and women. Thus far, 
similar articles have been prepared on Newspapering, 
Law, Medicine, Accounting, Teaching, Architecture, 
Aeronautical Engineering, Electronic Engineering, Public 
Service, Farming, Chemistry, Selling, Nursing, Starting 
a Business of Your Own and Pharmacy. Each is available 
in booklet form and will be sent to you on request. You'll 
also find additional help in our free booklet, “The Cost of 
Four Years at College.” Just drop a postcard to: 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave., Dept. 16-J, New York 10, N. Y. 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community is a Good Man to Know 
Copyright 1955, New York Life Insurance Company 


XTEENTH OF A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS PRESENTED TO HELP GUIDE AMERICA’S CHILDREN TO A BETTER FUTURE 
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Nothing is so “Sunday Special” as 
this succulent Country Fried Chicken 


Here’s Why: Spry is completely pure! It’s the purest short- flavor. And because Spry itself is digestible, everything y 


ening money can buy. That means when you fry chicken in fry in this pure all-vegetable shortening is as completely dige 
Homogenized Spry, there’s never any ‘‘off’’ flavor or odor to ible as if you had baked or broiled it! | 
take away from the delicate flavor of the chicken itself. Spry There’s nothing but pleasure in store when you fry 

seals in the fresh chicken flavor . . . doesn’t hide it as other Homogenized Spry. Just try it and see. You'll agree ect 
shortenings do. Your chicken fries to a bright golden hue, and makes just about everything you cook taste better or Ley 


takes on a crispy crust that has the most delicious and delicate Brothers will return your money. 








Here’s How to Make Country Fried Chicken: 


1g cup flour 14 cup Homogenized Spry 
| 11% teaspoons salt 1 tablespoon chopped onion 
1g teaspoon pepper 2 tablespoons chopped parsley 
1 teaspoon paprika 14 cup water 
3-lb. broiler-fryer, 1 cup milk 
cut in pieces 1 cup light cream 


Put first 4 ingredients in paper bag. Put 2 pieces of chicken at a time 
in bag and shake to coat evenly. Save remaining flour for gravy. Fry 
chicken in hot Spry in skillet over medium-high heat until golden on 
both sides. Sprinkle onion and parsley over chicken, add water. Cover 
and cook over low heat until tender (about 14 hr.). Remove chicken to 
hot platter, pour off all but 3 tablespoons of drippings. Stir in 3 table- 
spoons of the remaining flour mixture and brown. Add milk and 
cream; stir and cook until thickened. If desired, add 44 1b. mushrooms, 
“a sliced and sautéed, to gravy. Makes 4 servings. 


Get both the New Spry Anniversary Cookbook and a 
coupon worth 25¢ on your next 3-lb. can of Spry. Just send any Spry label 
to: Spry Anniversary Gifts, P.O. Box 1571, New York 46, N.Y. Free offer 
expires November 30, 1955. Limit, one offer to a family. 
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The Vr wait can opener 
with the Super-Honed 
jifetime cutting wheel 


yw Dazey gives you a new, modern 
n opener that opens every 

nd of can faster, easier and better. 
is precision-engineered to give 

uu years of trouble-free service. 


ne Dazey “Canaramic” comes 

a variety of modern kitchen 

lors as well as golden-hued copper 
id gleaming chrome finish. From 
95 at better stores everywhere. 


FOR OVER 50 YEARS .. 
LEADERS IN KITCHEN AIDS. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18 
Other taints than inherited mental disease 
contribute to mental disorders and can be in- 


creased by transmission. Inherited syphilis, 
and almost any infection, may—produce in 


sanity in a predisposed individual So can en- 
docrine disorders. Hitler had the glistening 
protuberant eyes of a hyperthyroid. Severe 
mental stress, financial worries, sudden 
shocks and exhaustion intensify predisposi- 
tion. Adolf’s-mether,as Kubizek pictures 
her, was a depressed woman, harassed by a 
restless, overactive husband. From childhood 
Adolf suffered from chronic bronchitis and 
sinusitis, and from the Vienna period on, 
from severe malnutrition due to extreme 
poverty, and during periods of ecstatic con- 
centration from complete disregard for food. 

In Austro-Hungary before and between the 
world wars there were thousands of young 
Hitlers without his feverish obsessions; thou- 
sands of severed Germans without his sys- 
tematized goal of gambling on the highest 
stake of the state lottery and ready to destroy 
the world—and himself—if he lost. There 
were thousands of sons of petty bureaucrats 
escaping into science or art, only to be caught 
and dragged back into a creeping proletarian- 
ism that, in dingy tenements, in courtyards 
behind splendid fagades, stank of cabbage, 
diapers, vermin and musty curtains. 

Yet there was a flowering of art, pressed 
out of decay and the imminent sense of the 
death of an epoch, a mordant skepticism and 
a feverish romanticism, representing the 
flight of those about to die into an empyrean 
of hope without faith. 


Abraham Lincoln was once taken to 
task by an associate for his attitude 
toward his enemies: ‘‘Why do you 
try to make friends of them? You 
should try to destroy them.” 

Lincoln replied gently, “Am | not 
destroying my enemies when I make 
them my friends?” 


Assuming that even as a youth Hitler 
showed manifold—symptoms—of—a—specific 
mental derangement, how could he rise to a 
position unique in all history? For no other 
man has ever made a revolution, created a 
military empire, kept both exclusively in his 
own hands, and perished by his own hand 
with both—all in twelve years. 

It is often difficult to distinguish paranoia 
from genius; nor, for that matter, are they 
mutually exclusive. No people worship 
genius more than the Germans, and few are 
as romantic.Hitler impressed many people 
as a genius. Génius is the highest conceivable 
form of original ability, an inexplicable and 
unique endowment. Men of genius are-not 

‘“nermal,”’_because they simply cannot be 
_measured by average norms. Genius involves 
‘insight, intellectual refinement, complexity 
and power, supersensory susceptibility and 
emotional intensity so rare as to make its 
possessor in the exact sense singular. 

By reason of this innate singularity the 
genius is unlikely to be in harmony with ex- 
isting conditions and likely to come to grief 
socially and physically. Genius is never con- 
formist, but always original, and therefore 
seldom does well in school. The strange un- 
kempt Bohemian figure from Vienna, with 
his torrential speech, indomitable will and 
glistering eyes, was certainly singular and 
suggested genius. 

But paranoiacs propelled by the powerful 
will of their obsessive and systematized urge 
to power often pass as geniuses and domi- 
nate their fellow men (including, sometimes, 
their own physicians), especially if the en- 
vironment is such as to produce a mass 
search for a savior. 

Igsanity and genius have often beentinked. 
But though many geniuses have become in- 
sane, their insanity was neither the cause nor 
the result of their genius, but rather, when it 
has occurred, the result of the intense strain 
upon the nervous Centers of exceptional con- 


perception and_ sensitivity. A 
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Here at last is a cleaning method that is truly different! 
The richly styled new Rexair Rainbow absorbs dirt and ‘dust 
in water—cleans your rugs and furniture, scrubs floors 
washes the air itself. This amazing method makes cleaning easier 
and gives each room a newly brightened, freshened atmosphere. 
Your home actually feels cleaner and more healthful. 
With a new Rexair, you can eliminate the dust cloth, mop and 
broom, because dirt and dust are captured in Rexair’s exclusive 
water bath. Now you can trap household dust and pour it away 
the sanitary way. See the amazing Rainbow now! 


NO MORE 
FILTERS 


NO MORE 
DUST BAGS. 
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WATER DOES THE JOB! 






varia 


Washes the air 
Humidifies 
Vaporizes 
Deodorizes 


Shampoos rugs, scrubs floors 


Sold only through com- 
petent and courteous Rex- 
air dealers. See it now— 
consult your ’phone book 
for dealer nearest you, 
or drop us a card. 
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A PRODUCT OF REXAIR DIVISION e THE MARTIN-PARRY CORPORATION 


DEPT. SP2—P. 0. BOX 964, TOLEDO, OHIO 






















































Golden Nuggets 
of Complete 
Nourishment ! 


NOW ! A dog food that — 
smells meaty, tastes meaty 


and beats meat — 
Tor nourishment ! 


No Coaxing...No Leftovers! 


Meat alone does not contain all the 
nourishment dogs need. KEN-L- 
BISKIT does, because it contains 
meat protein, grain proteins, PLUS 
vitamins, minerals, and other nutri- 
ents. KEN-L-BISKIT is a complete, 
balanced food —all your dog needs for 
good health. And KEN-L-BISKIT 
has real meat meal baked right in to 
give it the meaty aroma that makes 
dogs eager to eat, and the meaty 
flavor that keeps them eating. And 
KEN-L-BISKIT is economical, be- 
cause a half pound (about 8¢ worth) 
feeds an average 20-lb. dog all nutri- 
tion, all day! Buy KEN-L-BISKIT 
at your grocer’s or pet food shop. 
























For extra 
economy 
buy it in 
the 4, 8, or 
25-Ib. sacks. 





great excess of gifts is rarely without its price, 
and nervous disorders are commoner among 
the highly gifted than among more average 
men. 

But the genius senses superior realities and 
discerns hitherto unobserved truths. The 
pseudo-genius paranoiac creates a substitute 
for reality and defies truth. 

Hitler’s initial great power over German 
audiences was won by the systematization of 
an illusion. He was probably the only “front” 
soldier of his generation able to convince 
himself that Germany had not lost the First 
World War. Every general, however fervidly 
nationalist, knew that Germany had been mil- 
itarily defeated in battle. The half-revolution 
that followed the war was the result, not the 
cause, of military defeat. 

But when the German armies surrendered, 
Hitler was hospitalized with a nervous break- 
down, accompanied by physical blindness. 
He did not “‘see’’ what had happened, and 
when his sight was restored still refused to 
see—the reality. To escape the reality he in- 
vented the pure myth of the ‘“‘knife thrust in 
the back.” Germany had not_ lost the war, 


This was welcome news to derailed of- 
ficers and unemployed soldiers, and Hitler’s 
following throve on it. To an enormous ex- 
tent his rise to power rested on this emi- 
nently salable legend. 

The test of genius is in what it creates. Hit- 
ler believed himself a great artist, a great 
tribune of the people. But he left no memo- 
rable work of art, commissioned no enduring 
monuments of original architecture, wrote no 
literature comparable to that of the great 
statesmen, and created no rational state sys- 
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All good things are cheap, all bad 
things very dear. —THOREAU 


tem. There have been military geniuses, but 
Hitler’s own generals did not rank himas one. 

The Reich he created was entirely an ex- 
tension of himself. The hysterical slogan 
chanted by hysterical masses—“‘Hitler is Ger- 
many and Germany is Hitler’’—was exactly 
true for twelve years. It vanished in the 
flames of his self-ordered funeral pyre. Even 
in death he-direetec his own funerat. And, at 
the very last, waiting in a Berlin bunker for 
an_army that did not-exist, he declared his 


A decade after the fall of ““Rienzi” Hitler 
appears as the central figure of a nightmare 
from which a hypnotized people awoke in a 
wilderness of ruin. The Third Reich has al- 
ready retreated in remembrance, into a realm 
of total unreality. It appears, in retrospect, as 
a gigantic Wagnerian opera, with chanting 
choruses, thunderous music and vast battle 
scenes, in which composer and librettist, di- 
rector and stage manager, hero and villain 
are all one person, playing before the or- 
ganized claque of a great nation, which also 
provides the million-numbered actors. 

Only when the curtain is rung down, cast 
and audience awaken to the awful realization 
that the flames under the caldrons were real 
flames, the gas in the torture chambers real 
gas; that the bombs and the guns really went 
off; that the corpses strewing the stage will 
never arise, that the foreign troops that have 
broken through the walls are real troops, and 
that “‘Rienzi”’ has put a real bullet through 
his brain, and effected a final exit in the 
smoke of a gasoline-drenched bier, with no 
audience at all, and even no stone to mark 
his grave. 

The case of Adolf Hitler holds a warning 
more terrible than ever in the atomic age: 
rNever entrust unchecked political power to 
_any_ individual, no _ ‘Matter how_ sincerely 
benevolent he -may—seem,—and-certainly not 
_because he may appear to be a_genius. 

For he may_be-insane,_or go insane,with 


him to the quiet asylum y where he belongs for 


his own sake and the sake of mankind. 
END 





nobody to certify to the fact, or to commit | 
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YOUR BABY’S 
HEALTH... 
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sterilize 
bottles the 
modern HA 


HANKSCRAFT STERILIZER and FORMULA 
Here’s everything you need to take the w 
and fuss out of sterilizing Baby’s bot 
Recommended for either regular steri 
tion or the terminal method. Comple 
automatic. Set includes measuring spo|} 
graduate, funnel, tongs, bottle brush, ni 
tray (bottles not included). / 
Model 201 (Complete Set) - $12.95 
Model 200 (Sterilizer only) - $10.95 


Bottle Warmer 
and Vaporizer 


Model 1013-C A A 
Automobile > 
Bottle Warmer 


Model 1217-A - $3.25 \J 


Planks 


| 
Plan HELPS | 

At drug, department, appliance, 
and baby shops everywhere. 


HANKSCRAFT COMPANY «© Reedsburg, Wiscons|| 


CORNS BY 


Removed by Mosco,also Calluses. 
Quick, easy, economical. Just rub 

on. Jars, 35¢,60¢. At your druggist. Money refur, 
ed if not satisfied. Moss Co., Rochester, N. 


MOSCO iinove 


REMOVE) 
/ 
Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With Little Wort 


Eat, talk, laugh or sneeze without fear 
insecure false ‘teeth dropping, slipping 
wobbling. FASTEETH holds plates firmer 4 
more comfortably. This pleasant powder f 
no gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feelil; 
Doesn’t cause nausea. It’s alkaline (nd) 
acid). Checks ‘plate odor’ (denture breat 
Get FASTEETH at any drug counter. 
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LETT aS 


EXTRA HEAVY, FINEST QUALITY TOO% WOOL! 
All Wool Rug Material prepared for braiding, hook- 
ing, weaving. 14 colors. LOW FACTORY PRICES! 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write for 

FREE SAMPLES ond literature 
WOOL PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES, INC. | 


Department LH 1055 * BLOOMFIELD, IND. 
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CLOTHS 


A Ritz quality cloth 


em: 
EY nim ligt 3 

at your local 

YT aie le 

lee TCR le 


eee Vale 
73 Franklin St.,N.Y. 13 
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Your children can benefit in many ways from learning to play the 
piano. The ability to create music will give them a sense of 
personal accomplishment that cannot be replaced. 

To build poise, popularity and self confidence in girls and boys... 


to give your family entertainment that you can enjoy together 


Nothing can take the place of a piano 


and your finest choice is the genuine Lester Betsy Ross Spinet. 
Built by the same family since 1888...each instrument 
is a triumph of musical excellence, enduring performance and 

~ decorative grace. Available in light and dark woods in 
contemporary and traditional styles...each with Lester’s 
exclusive Amplified Tone; full 88 note keyboard and 


10 year guarantee. Most models are Dampp-Chaser® equipped 


for regulated moisture control. 
Priced from $558.00...model pictured $722.00 f.0.b. Lester, Pa. 








EST 








Be - City Tone —— State — 
: . 10J55 
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The LESTER Piano is the Official Piano of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
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MAIL THIS COUPON 


Lester Piano Manufacturing Co., Inc., Lester 13, Pa. 
Please send me FREE literature and style brochure. 


Name 





Address 
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Tests show yowre suffering from a 
bad case of dusty glasses. I prescribe Windex Spray!” 






Brilliant diagnosis! Perfect prescription! Wonderful 4 
Windex Spray cleans windows, mirrors, any glass es 
surface “sparkling bright”! Does the job in half the 
time it takes ordinary cleaners! swisH—spray it on! 
WHISH—wipe it off! 

Glass keeps clean so much longer, too. Windex 
leaves no waxy film to attract dust. What a thrifty 
buy is Windex Spray . . . especially in the 20-oz. 
refill size. It’s yours at any grocery, hardware or 
drug store. Also sold in Canada. 





Everybodys 
crazy about DAZY 


New DAZY Spray Air Freshener 
banishes household odors instantly. 
Makes home air fresh as a daisy! 
Costs only 49c with reuseable 
Sprayer at your grocery, drug or 
hardware store. Made by the makers 
of Drano and Windex. 


“Shucks, I'll never know if she gets her man cause this 
is the day of the week I put Drano in all the drains!” 


It’s Drano to the rescue when dangerous sewer germs 
lurk in your drains. They breed in muck that liquid dis- 
infectants can’t budge. But Drano’s churning, boiling 
action dissolves the muck, keeps drains germ-free and 
free-running. 





Make one day a week Drano day. Put Drano in every 
drain for about a penny a drain. Makes septic tanks 
work even better. Get Drano at your grocery, drug or 
hardware store, Also available in Canada. 


There’s nothing like Drano...to keep drains free-running and sanitary. 
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Snow-coevered peaks of the Rockies — Colorado in October. 


OLDEN aspen shaking in*the 

breeze ...a broad upland meadow 
where well-fed Hereford cattle 
graze... snow-covered peaks of the 
Rockies in the distance and a fire 
blazing in the log ranch house—that’s 
Colorado in October. And how I wish 
I were there! Two Easterners, we 
visited Colorado last summer, and 
had a revelation. In one week people 
from more parts of the United States 
crossed our path than ever before in 
our lives. In New York you meet Cali- 
fornians, in Europe you meet Amer- 
icans from the Atlantic coast. But in 
Colorado you meet Kansans, Nebras- 
kans, Missourians, some Iowans and 
hundreds of Texans. We two were the 
only persons from east of Ohio. 





We read TIMBERLINE out there, 
Gene Fowler’s excellent book about 
Denver and the old days. We visited 
Central City, notorious mining town now 
restored to the raw ugliness of the 
1860-70 gold-boom days—with its deep 
wide mine, raucous piano-banging emerg- 
ing from a street of saloons, the old 
Teller House with its plush Victorian 
elegance; square dances in the old livery 
stable, and the fine old opera house, in- 
tact and in use. It is Americana as good 





“It’s from us.”’ 


and authentic as old Williamsburg wit) 
its colonial paint and refined Hepple 
white, or Deerfield with its ghosts ¢ 
marauding Indians. 


We saw a few herds of buffalo an 
Buffalo Bill’s grave. Incidentally, B 
FALO BILL AND THE WILD WEST, | 
Henry Blackman Sell and Victor We 
bright, will be out early in November- 
a fascinating pictorial biography, which» 


just got a look at, of the veritable ol 


Westerner, last of the buffalo hunters a 
Indian fighters. 
e 


Travel is so easy these days! It too 
only one hour longer to get to Denye 
by plane from New York than to gé 
to Boston by train, five and a hal 
hours—just time to read a not-tod 
long novel. Railroad lines are indué 
ing more people to travel, it seems, b 
packaging trips to New York froma 
over the country. A group travels te 
gether, spends four or five days int 
city, sees the best shows and lives at 
good hotel, with everything paid fd 
in one lump sum. They come from 2 
far away as Ohio, Kentucky, Okla 
homa. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 28 
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Isn’t it a blessing staples like these come in glass! 


\nd don’t vou wish more kinds of food you don’t use up in a day came in airtight glass you could safely 
over and store away? Nothing else, you know, protects perishable foods against contamination like clean, 


irtight glass. Ask your grocer for foods like powdered milk, brown sugar, raisins, cornstarch in glass. 


GLASS CONTAINER MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, 99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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« Moju ® | 


the only stretch sheers 





with the fabulous 


“Magic Motion’ fit. 


Remember...there’s lovely lingerie by Mojud, too. At fine stores everywhere. 
For store nearest you, write MOJUD CO., INC., New York 16, New York 












smarter 


slreelwear 


’ Sireclor 


Tweedie Footwear Corporation » Jefferson City, Mo. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26 

We may be traveling, we Americans, 
but do we know where we’re going ? Not in 
Europe, at any rate. According to a Gal- 
lup poll, the average American can point 
out on a map only three of the following 
eight European countries—Austria, Bul- 
garia, England, France, Poland, Rumania, 
Spain and Yugoslavia. And try putting 
together the forty-eight states, cut jigsaw 
style, without names! You think you can 
do it in ten minutes, but if yowre through 
in an hour you’ re good. 


But before we leave the west: for 
those who liked GRASS BEYOND THE 
MOUNTAINS—in fact, for all who like 
Western stories—it will be good news 
that Richmond Hobson, Jr., has writ- 
ten about his life up on that faraway 
British Columbia ranch which he had 
seen for the first time as the earlier 
book ended. NOTHING TOO GOOD FOR 
A COWBOY is true life, though it reads 
like fiction. 


And Texans will want to know about 
LONE-STAR LAND: Twentieth Cen- 
tury Texas in Perspective, by Frank 
Goodwyn, which, among other attri- 
butes, gives a close-up of some striking 
Texas personalities: old-timers like Roy 
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“You know the boys —Tex Cleary, 
Tex Dawson, Tex Murray, Tex 
Decker, Tex Landers,Tex Reynolds?’ 


LE 





Bean and Leo O’Daniel; the fabulous 
rich, like Hugh Roy Cullen, H. L. Hunt, 
de Golyer; and the scattered intellectuals, 
like Lon Tinkle, well-loved Dallas book 
reviewer. There’s also THE BIG 
BEND COUNTRY, by Virginia Madi- 
son, about the flora, fauna, history and 
characters of that southern section of 
the state. 
9 


Some quite remarkable novels are 
just out or due this month. To be 
put on the list of not-to-be-missed: 


ANDERSONVILLE, by MacKinlay 
Kantor, is the long novel about An- 
dersonville prison of Civil War ill fame, 
which has been twenty-five years in the 
making. The author’s interest was roused 
when he made his first inquiries into the 
prison, while preparing the Civil War 
novel, Long Remember. He looked up all 
the descendants he could find of those 
who were imprisoned in Andersonville, 
or were the jailers; and the whole dra- 
matic tragedy was brought into focus 
when, as a war correspondent, he was 
one of the first outsiders to visit Buchen- 
wald. 


NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN, by 
Riccardo Bacchelli, has been com- 
pared to the works of Balzac, Stendhal, 
Tolstoi and, closer in time, to Werfel’s 
The Forty Days of Musa Dagh. Although 
complete in itself, it continues the story 
of the family in an earlier book—The 
Mill on the Po. It is a family of river 
millers in the province of Ferrari, their 
story covering the last quarter of the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 
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tiles, E, 
Lester; Germany: Volma; Austria: Josef Huber’s Erben; Ireland: 
Dublin Shirt & Collar Company; Mexico: Manufacturera Rinbros. 
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They keep their fit! 


Jockey junior briefs keep their fit—wash 
after wash! Special elastic waistband 
never droops, never sags, for it’s guaran- | 
teed for the life of the garment! Nobelt 
strip rubber (around outer thighs only) 
means no-gap leg openings that never 
bind. Shaped seat and double thick seam- 
less crotch help give the comfort that 
comes only with Jockey—first underwear 
tailored to fit the male figure! Matching 
Jockey T-shirt has nylon-content neck— 


holds its shape! 
@® all 


A 


junior brief and 
T-shirt made only by 





jl 


known the world over by this symbol Le Cooper's, 
Incorporated—Kenosha, Wis. Licensees and registered users; Can- 
ada: J. R. Moodie Company, Limited; Australia; Speedo Knitting 
Mills; British Isles: Lyle & Scott: New Zealand: Lane, Walker, Rud- 
kin; SwitzerlaMd: Vollmoeller; France: Verdier: Colombia: Tex- 


»; Italy: Sacit; Denmark: Taco; So. Africa: Ninian & 





They picked it above all others... 


The young ladies you see on this page are 
typical of young ladies everywhere 


To young ladies just like these—from one coast 
to the other—Gorham showed a preview model 
of its new sterling pattern ‘Celeste.’ And over- 
whelmingly, these brides-to-be chose ‘'Celeste’’ 


as their favorite—far and above the patterns of 


all other silvermakers, including today’s most 


popular designs. 


It’s not surprising that a new Gorham* Sterling 
pattern should prove itself so outstandingly 
accepted even before being introduced to the 
public. For well over a century, Gorham patterns 


have been purchased /y and for more brides than 
any other make. Because of this American tradi- 
tion, ‘Gorham”’ and “Sterling” have come to mean 


one and the same thing to people everywhere. 


Visit your authorized jeweler or department 


store and see for yourself the heavenly new 


Gorham pattern “‘Celeste.’” You can be sure of 


your choice because “‘Celeste’s’’ unusual blend 
of sterling design and shape has already won an 
enthusiastic guarantee of lasting popularity. And 
of course you know that the Gorham mark 
stamped forever on the back of every piece guar- 
antees the fimest in solid silver today, just as it 


has since 1831. 


oldered to 





proof. “Celeste” 


knife 


and fork, place 
and hollow-handle butte 
Tax incl.). Prices subjec 
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No carpeting does so much yet asks 


so little from you as carpeting of 100% 


“Dr Bent Ny lon 


Perhaps you haven’t tried carpeting of 100% Du Pont nylon. But a 


*y 


lot of people have! They know about its luxurious beauty, easy care. 
And they’ve been giving it the toughest of wear tests! For more than 
seven years, carpets of nylon have been “taking it” in hotel lobbies, 
cruise-ship lounges, offices, golf-club locker rooms. 


These carpets have had food spilled on them, cigarette ashes, mud 
and sand ground into them! They have had more wear in a year than 
your family could give them in a century. And how valiantly they 
have stood up to this treatment! 


Now carpets of 100% Du Pont nylon, in lustrous decorator colors, 
can bring new beauty, easy care and rugged wear to your home. 
Do take a look at them in your favorite store before you buy.* 


“For retail stores in your shopping area that sell 
carpets of 100% Du Pont nylon, call Western 
Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


QU PONT 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 





xf BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





CARPET OF 100% NYLON can even take A QUICK SCRUB with a wet sponge, using UTTERLY LUXURIOUS! That’s the way 


melting ice cream! Nylon’s round, smooth a detergent or cleaning fluid, quickly re- carpeting of 100% Du Pont nylon looks 
fibers resist absorption of most stains. moves this type of accident—leaving your after years of wear—even in traffic areas 
Dirt is easily removed with vacuum. carpet fresh and lovely as ever. that take the hardest usage. 


ee 


Exciting new things are happening in NYLON—one of Du Pont’s modern-living fibers 
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Modern Hide-A-Bed in cocoa metallic bouclé. Also in coral, black & white, willow green and turquoise. Full size, approximately $289,| 


ever before sofa-beds so graceful 7 
New off-the-floor’ Hide-A-Bed’* sofas 








Now Simmons brings you a new fook in 
sofa-beds—just the lift to give your Hide-A-Bed 
the graceful lines of a decorator sofa! 






OUT-OF-DATE NEW 
SOFA-BED HIDE-A-BED 





Shaped back modern in persimmon needlepoint Lawson style in turquoise metallic linen. Also in 


mohair. Also in grey, moss green, dark green, beige. black & white, gold, lime and pink, From $229.50) 
From $239.50 depending on fabric. Full size, as denendincion apes ae Steet $259 50) ‘ 
shown, $299.50. Qo 2 f ij sine 


Lo b 





And even with “off-the-floor” design, your 
Hide-A-Bed has a lower seating height than 
ordinary sofa beds. This means greater seating 
comfort. And you get Beautyrest cushions that 
slope back to let you sit back. 





You have a choice of hundreds of decorator 


Cat ine ethan. taueae Sin Tee oe Modern style shown in pine green. Also in tur- Provincial style in green and beige coin patterm 
abrics ... more than thirty styles and sizes. quoise, silver, pink, cork, ice blue. Apartment size Also in copper, charcoal and pink, brown and 
What’s more, only Hide-A-Bed offers a genuine from $199.50 depending on fabric selected. yellow, blues ull stone ehownea2nols0! 


Simmons mattress (even famous Beautyrest,* 


if you choose, for only $20 more). Convenient O yi a7 pp LJ 7 [7 /j - T) [J ) | 
terms can be arranged at your favorite furni- MY UTUTtONMS 170. CS (HMMA KS LE ASH SL SO as 
ture or department store. 


*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office. Copr. 1955 by Simmons Co., Mdse. Mart, | 
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\VE YOU TRIED? 
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RAVY MASTER 


the 4-WAY cooking aid 
dr gravies & meat dishes 


AVORS with its vegetable juices. 

OWNS with its caramelized sugar. 
VELOPS NATURAL FLAVORS with its 
odium Glutamate. 

HPROVES EATING QUALITY with its 


a when brushed on meats before cooking. 


- FOIL 10 OZ. TIN 


ce 
Tele Mee dw (Rha eo” 


E 
OCKWARE 
iF 
AREFREE 

ITCHENS 


| It's steel, conted with glass. Cleans easily 
‘ without scouring. It’s hygienic, 

non-porous, and can’t absorb 
dangerous food particles . 









3 makers of 
well Roasters. 


\R OPENER 
sta TWIST 


of the wrist = 29 = 
and it’s off! Soe % 


)R POPULAR KITCHEN TOOL MADE BY EDLUND CO., 
JJRLINGTON, VT. & SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 








CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28 
nineteenth century. The tremendous 
events in Italy of those days are a part of 
it, Just as the Napoleonic wars were part 
of War and Peace, and, as in Tolstoi, 
there is also a deeply romantic love story. 
This is a book definitely in the classic 
mold. 


There is also a long, meaty Thomas 
Costain novel, THE TONTINE, which 
re-creates in that novelist’s characteris- 
tically brilliant detail three generations 
in English life—late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries—as it follows the 
ups and downs of a family whose for- 
tunes turn on a “‘tontine.’’ And, ah yes! 
A “tontine” was an early form of life 
insurance, a form by which each sub- 
scriber to a fund received an annuity 
during his life, which increased as the 
number of subscribers diminished by 
death, until the last survivor got the 
entire income. Pure gamble, we’d say, 
but what a frame for a story! 


Another favorite novelist on the lists 
is Howard Spring, with THESE 
LOVERS FLED AWAY, another long, 
satisfactory story filled with people you 
really care about, who get themselves 
hopelessly involved in war and love and 
ideas, but around whom glows a benign 
humanity. A book to restore your confi- 
dence in the world, and probably Spring’s 
best novel to date. 


From Australia comes THE SHIRALEE, 
by D’Arcy Niland, a most appealing 
story, about a hobo and his four-year-old 
little girl whom he takes away from his 
faithless wife and carries around with 
him through the rubble and roar and 
sometime lonesomeness of the country- 
side. It is a simple, direct and unsenti- 
mental story which may remind you a 
little of The Kid—a lovely tale that ends 
happily. 

® 


For those whose minds have a 








political slant, there are two books of 

considerable interest—books that em- ® @ 
phasize the trend of liberal thinking 

in this country. Ul 


STRANGERS IN THE LAND: Patterns 


by John Higham, recounts historically 
the fear, the hatred and the prejudice with 


of American Nativism, 1860—1925, THERMOSTAT-CONTROLLED 

which certain groups of vociferous na- S 

tive Americans have regarded the Irish, 

the Catholic Church, European radicals, 

Jews, Negroes and Orientals. Appropri- eS 


ately the book comes out on October 
twelfth, the day that an Italian discovered ; : Ay. 
that land of the Indians later known as It’s quite a responsibility to be 


America. the largest manufacturer—the top 

TRIUMPH OF THE EGGHEADS, name—in portable electric heat- 
by Horace Coon, is a eulogy of the | ers. Arvin is proud to be in that 
idealists among our Presidents. It under- spot. That’s why we have the facil- 
ities and engineering skills to make 
a thoroughly dependable auto- 
matic heater for as little as $14.95. 
This new Arvin heater is ther- 





AMERICAN 


“That’s the gover- 
nor’s half brother.”’ 


VLA a 





lines the fact that the national prejudice 
against intellectualism must have been 
pretty strong, if after Jefferson and John 


Quincy Adams (1825-29) there was a Keep your bathroom Novehils ee 
aps f eighty-three years before the comfortable for er patly yemows 
lapse of eighty Cena ee bathing and shaving! to the sun porch! 


next idealist—or visionary, or what-will- 


mostatically controlled—turns it- 
self off and on automatically, just 
like a modern furnace. Its fan- 
forced heat takes the chill off a 
big room in jig time, yet won’t 
overheat the smallest room. Just 
set the thermostat for the temper- 
ature you want—and that’s what 
you get. It’s as simple as that. 


OTHER ARVIN HEATERS $10.95 TO $34.95 
Other Arvin Automatic Heaters include 
such features as combined fan-forced 
and radiant heat, a red signal light, and 
Arvin’s famous Safeguard Safety 


Switch that cuts off electric current 
instantly if heater is upset. Or you can 
buy a fine Arvin Fan-Forced Heater, 
non-automatic, for as little as $10.95. 





No need to turn up Safety Switch cuts 
furnace to get extra current when deluxe 
warmth for old folks! model is upset. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 35 Electric Housewares Division, Arvin INDUSTRIES, INC., Columbus, Indlana 
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»..goes Lio Which: Wey 


“It’s magic!”’ you'll say—how your colorful O-Cedar ‘“‘Every-Which-Way”’ 
mop adjusts to any position at the slightest touch... how it twists in 

and out of hard to dust places... darts around chair and table legs. .. glides 
under low, heavy furniture. 





Action saves dusting time 

The bie 1 100% virgin nylon pad creates a “‘Magne-Static” Action that picks up 
more dust—holds it until you shake it free. Washes easily and dries quickly— 
just like your nylon stockings...stays soft and fluffy. Your choice of 

beautiful pink, white or blue nylon, $3.95. In fine cotton yarn, $2.59. Ask for 
the O-Cedar mop that goes “‘Every-Which-Way’’... you’ll see how wonderfully “Magic Action” Swivel Socket adjusts 


it lightens and brightens your work day! to ANY position with a flick of the wrist 
.. takes the work out of dusting. 





FAMOUS TRIANGULAR 
AX = DUST MOPS NOW 

Ce ln <= IN COLORFUL 

= . NYLON 

$3.49 





Available where you buy cleaning supplies 





Just a twist of the handle adju 


See how easily it steers “Magne-Static” Action of nylon i 
around chair and table legs. yarn picks up and holds more dust. pad to dust a 50% wider pa 


O-CEDAR CORP’'N 
Chicago, Illinois— Subsidiary of 


AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 
cedar SERENE EE EE EEEERIEPnaeE 








O-Cedar of Canada, Ltd., Stratford, Ontario 
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in HIGH PRAICE with 
vic LOW COST dish! 


BAKED SPARERIBS ORIENTALE— 
Season and bake in a moderate 

oven (350°) for 1 hour, 214 
lbs. spareribs cut in sections, 
Blend in a saucepan 1 tbs. brown 
jir, 1 tbs. cornstarch, 1 cup double-strength 
yb-Ox Chicken Bouillon, 1 cup crushed 
papple, undrained. Bring to a boil. Pour 
i spareribs, bake 30 minutes more, bast- 
ccasionally. Serves 4. 
! Money-Saving Magic—26 delicious recipes 
show how Herb-Ox makes food taste better, 
less. Write to: The Pure Food Co., Inc., 
. LHJ, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


LOW-CALORIE, 
HIGH FLAVOR 











America’s Largest Selling 


;OUILLON CUBES 


andwiches 
A fluff 2 


PEANUT BUTTER 


Y7x, Spread one slice of bread with 
Marshmallow Fluff — and one 
#) slice with peanut butter. 


Serve the same way /QME 
on crackers! es Oo 


TTI o CY 


VAS ApyeRTisED wiser 


ae Our 38th Anniversary 


SS, 





ent OR REFUND oO 


‘s CGuaraneed by» 
Good Housekeeping 
40 





itumn’s Sauciest Sauce 
)5 DROPS FOR THRILLING FLAVOR 


s new zest in turkey dressing, hash, 
:k, beans, stews—almost any food. 


‘Write for FREE booklet. Dept. J 


The Frank Tea & Spice Co. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 





a Sts 


BATHTUBS SINKS: tottons of COPPER POTS 
aU ee es ima 


FREE SAMPLE 
Give names of your dealers. 
ZUD is sold at Grocers, 

Hardware, Dept., 10* Stores 


SCO a eae 






win NCO > 
uaranteed by > 
id Housekeeping 







* 
TAS apvennisto WS 
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you—was elected to office. The book is 
specifically about Woodrow Wilson (who 
was elected in 1912), Franklin Roosevelt, 
and that presidential potentiality, Adlai 
Stevenson. (Wilson would be a hundred 
years old next year!) 


“T sat on the old stone steps this morn- 
ing, paring potatoes.” . . . In her friendly 
open way Gladys Taber tells us about 
the seasons, and the house, and the dogs 
and the family, on those now-famous 
forty acres of Connecticut. This is the 
Diary of Domesticity plus—STILL- 
MEADOW DAYBOOK, a lovely book. 


Another JOURNAL writer has a novel 
out this month. Frank Baker’s UN- 
JUDGING LOVE, which ran in the April 
issue, is now out in book form under the 
title NEARER THAN HEAVEN. Robert 
Donat is coming out of retirement to star 
in the film version. 


John Gunther’s long-awaited IN- 
SIDE AFRICA is out at last, and in the 
judgment of many readers it is his most 
impressive work. I have read only the 
introduction and general outline, but 
these have whetted my appetite, and I 
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eer 


They certainly are 
a happy people.” 





long to delve into the troubles in Kenya, 
the coming prosperity of Nigeria, the 
romance of the Mountains of the Moon, 
big business in the Congo, the Arab 
League along the Mediterranean. (The 
social mess in South Africa I could do 
without, but it’s all there!) 


Gunther has worked more than three 
years on the book. He put in a long period 
of research preparing the groundwork for 
what he was to see; spent a year traveling 
in Africa, visiting every country and tak- 
ing over a million words of notes ; then took 
two years to write it. 


If you just want to have fun, take a 
look into WHAT CHEER, a book of 
light verse compiled by one of the best 
light versifiers in the business, David 
McCord. It’s a Modern Library book. 
Under Shirtsleeve Philosophy, for in- 
stance: 


“Don’t tell your friends about your 
indigestion: 

‘How are you!’ is a greeting, not a 
question.” (Guiterman.) 


“I’m fonder of carats than carrots, 
And orchids are nicer than beans, 
But life in a serics of garrets 
Has made me receptive to greens.” 
(Fishback.) 


““Commuter—the one who spends his life 
In riding to and from his wife; 
A man who shaves and takes a train 
And then rides back to shave again.” 
(E. B. White.) 
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“| thought folding 


furniture was expensive!” 


til | saw hie 


Monte Lolo Hampden 





e chairs 
A stunning new set |” $72 
enlace 


e ® 
of folding furniture! | 2”... hee 
set > 
Hampden has succeeded in wrapping both ‘class and economy’ into 
the one set called the ‘Monte Carlo’. It’s the picture of grace, as 
modern as tomorrow, and built for a lifetime of service. Everything 


about it is extravagant .. . except its price! 


Brass plated leg tips, wire woven chair backs and upholstered in 
colorful, gold speckled, washable fabrics. 


and then 
there's the 
lovely 





4 Hampden 


Hampden’s ‘Lido’ is equally smart, with 
a different styling. No two sets so beau- 
tifully designed, were ever priced so low! 
See both on display at better stores every- 
where. 





Chairs $5.45 each Table $10.45 


All prices slighily higher West of the Mississippi 
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an outstanding beauty of her New York 
season —is now beginning a promising 
television career. Golden-haired and 
brown-eyed, Anne is most glamorous 

in the delicate “Ivory Angel” shade of 
Angel Face by Pond’s. “I adore the all- 
over smooth look of Angel Face,” she 
says. “And I’ve never known a make-up 
that felt so wonderful on my skin — 


soft and natural and not a bit drying!” 






This is the blue-and-gold Angel Face box 

~ that’s so wonderful to keep on your dressing 
table. Complete with downy puff. 
‘Two sizes— 89¢, 59¢* 
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of American Beauties 


by PON D’S 


Suddenly this sensational never-before flattery burst upon 






the scene—and launched a brand-new, beautiful look 
in complexions. Today, surveys show more women use Pond’s 
Angel Face than any other make-up. The beauty of it is 


as impossible to imitate as a “Paris original.” 


Mi today. most papular make-up — by farl 


The moment a woman tries Angel Face—it puts 
every other make-up out of the picture! 















Drying cake make-ups? Today their masky 
cat i coating, their messy wet sponges are just “old hat.” 
make it so good to your skin. 
Velvety ... clinging... 
and not drying! 


Greasy foundations? After Angel Face, who can 
put up with their streaky, shiny, “coarsened” look! 
























Chalky face powders, both loose and solid — 
how dry and powdery they seem! 
When you smooth on Pond’s Angel 
Face — you know right away it’s not 
one of those usual heavy make-ups. 
Angel Face is a combination of the 
finest-milled powder and a smoothing 
foundation of vaporized beauty oils. 
This is why Angel Face goes on like 
creamy velvet...why it clings much, 
much longer than ordinary powders. 
And it’s these basic softeners that 
won't let Angel Face dry out your skin. 


Millions of women have compared Angel Face 
to every other make-up—and they all agree. 
“Nothing flatters like Angel Face!” 
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< Sinan” = : 
Boe NO greasy fingertips NO wet sponge NO spilly powder 


lee cased way (ea heavenly complewin. 


Just tuck this pretty Mirror Case in your handbag! The Mirror Case is slim, 
sleek as polished ivory. Its gold-on-white tones go beautifully with everything 
you wear, day or evening. Carry it always—for quick touch-ups or a fresh 
new make-up any time, anywhere. Fitted with generous mirror, plushy puff, 
and your choice of 8 becoming Angel Face shades—only SE . “plus tax 


Young faces love Angel Face for 
its clean, clear color, its un-shininess. 
And nothing flatters a mature skin like 
Angel Face’s delicate, smooth finish. 


You only discover how pretty you 
really are—when you discover Angel 
Face by Pond’s. Do get yours soon! 
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Dr. Spock 
alks with 


others 


“My child 


hd 


won § eat... 


By BENJAMIN SPOCK, M.D. 


The balky child ie Y problem has to do 
who is with the one thing 
that TVve found, in my 


challenged to a 
feeding battle 
can always 


happy twenty-one months 
as a mother, looms over the 
heads of lots of mothers 
as the most irritating, pre- 
dominant and long-lasting 
of the many problems hay- 

fe ing to do with child rais- 
ing—that of eating. At just a little past a 
year of age my son, who had been eating 
everything and anything that would fit into 
his mouth, suddenly did a complete turn- 
about to the point where, today, his entire 
diet consists of littlke more than bacon, 
fruits and bread. I’ve heard of babies going 
on tangents and eating only one particular 
food for days or even weeks at a time. But 
this has been going on for more than eight 
months now, and although he does get his 
vitamin drops each day, I find myself wonder- 
ing how long he can remain healthy on such a 
limited diet. 

“What is a mother to do—see that, above 
all, baby’s mealtime is happy and give him 
only those foods that he likes, or insist 
(through tears and tantrums) that he at least 
taste something new occasionally?” 

I suspect this mother is quoting me ap- 
proximately—with a touch of irritation and 
sarcasm—when she says “‘see that, above all, 
baby’s mealtime is happy and give him only 
those foods that he likes.”’ I agree that she is 
in no mood to create a happy mealtime when 
she’s worried sick about a child’s meager and 
lopsided diet. And it isn’t just that she’s anx- 
ious. She can’t help being angry. She’s bought 
and cooked and served good food and this 
tiny, opinionated whippersnapper turns it 
down day after day. She knows he doesn’t 
have allergies to all these foods, nor an inborn 
dislike for them, because he was eating them 
happily only a few months ago. 

Her worry is probably not just over his own 
health and: safety, which is bad enough, but 
what her husband, her mother, the doctor and 
the neighbors will say about him as he grows 
thinner and thinner, and what they’ll think 
about her. He can make a monkey of her just 
by calmly turning his head away and saying 
“No,” and there’s really nothing she can do 
about it. Though she may feel like grabbing 
him, shaking him, spanking him, or at least 


outlast 
his mother. 





shouting at him indignantly, she knows from 
trying it or just from a hunch that it will never 
work—it will only make him worse. The only 
thing she did, in the beginning, to bring this 


about was to be a conscientious mother. The 
guilt she feels for getting so mad, openly or 
inside, complicates the picture, of course, as 
time goes on. 

I’ve often said that of all the stages of child- 
hood when feeding problems can begin, the 
one-to-two-year-old period is by far the worst. 
Part of the explanation may be the further 
slowing down in weight gaining that occurs 
about this time. The average baby gains one 
and a half pounds a month during the first five 
months, one pound a month from then till 
twelve months, and half a pound a month 
during the second year. You can see that, with 
all the weight gaining and sleeping, an infant’s 
big job during the first year is to become bigger 
and stronger. But after the first year physical 
growth obviously takes a back seat. Now a lot 
of other things are much more important, 
such as exploring, learning, asserting. The 
ravenous appetite of the first year has to slack 
off or he’d turn into a monstrosity. 

In some children you can suspect that 
teething plays a part. I myself think that the 
teething that goes on in the first few months of 
the second year and that produces four molars 
at about the same time is the toughest teething 
of all. 

But most important of all is the sense of in- 
dividuality that comes on with such a rush in 
most children in the second year. They realize 
that they have wishes that can be expressed, 
and a dignity to maintain. They not only 
assert themselves about choices that are im- 
portant to them, but they make issues over 
matters about which they really don’t give a 
darn. It’s self-assertion for the sake of self- 
assertion, which seems like pure cussedness to 
the parent but is an essential step in growing 
up, if you stop to think of it. If every baby 
didn’t have this compulsion to convince his 
parents and himself that he’s an individual, 
he’d never become a worth-while person. 

But I doubt that the child described in the 
letter is merely expressing the decreased appe- 
tite and the increased willfulness of the aver- 
age one-year-old. He obviously has developed 
a strong aversion to most foods. Such a feed- 
ing problem may start from the usual one- 
year-old pickiness, but it runs into a greater- 
than-average capacity for worry and irritation 
on the mother’s part. Sometimes the story 
comes out clearly that the mother was a feed- 
ing problem in her own childhood and still 
remembers her own disgust with food and her 
mother’s anger at mealtimes. Parents who 
have had a long-lasting problem in child- 
hood—whether it was school difficulty or 
toilet-training rebellion or sissiness or conflict 
with the father—sometimes find that, however 


firmly they’ve decided to handle such matters 
more reasonably with their own children, in- 
stead they become tense, anxious, angry and 
guilty in no time at all. I don’t mean that this 
always happens, by any means. But the fact 
that it occasionally happens shows how power- 
ful the feelings left over from conflicts in our 
own childhood can be, certainly powerful 
enough to sweep all reasonable intentions 
away. (Though I knew I was wrong, I used to 
get so mad at my first son when I thought he 
was being a crybaby at three and four that he 
can still remember it eighteen years later.) 

A one-year-old is plenty old enough to know 
when his parent is tense. In the case of a feed- 
ing conflict, it probably makes his food taste 
like poison. To get what I mean, think of the 
person who once made you the most uncom- 
fortable—with his tenseness—of anyone you’ve 
ever known. Now enlarge him to five times 
normal size, sit him down beside you (with no 
one else around to appeal to) and imagine him 
trying to make you eat foods you dislike and 
getting angrier all the time. The fact that he 
may be trying to suppress the anger doesn’t 
make much difference. 

Is there anything you can think of to tell 
the letter writer? Prevention is easier than 
cure, and it’s good for parents to know ahead 
of time that appetite is likely to become capri- 
cious at about a year, particularly for vege- 
tables and cereal and milk. Fruits and meats 
usually stay popular, but meats must be ground 
fine, especially for poor eaters. A lump of 
meat makes them feel like gagging as quickly 
as anything. But knowing ahead of time about 
the likelihood of poor appetite doesn’t guar- 
antee that a parent can take it in stride. 

Early self-feeding (twelve to fifteen months) 
tends to avoid feeding problems too. 

It’s easy enough to tell this mother that try- 
ing to get a squeamish child to take a taste of 
other foods won’t work, but she really knows 
that already. She just threw that question in as 
an expression of her exasperation at his un- 
reasonableness. 

It should comfort her a little to know that 
most of us parents have been equally irritated 
at our children (most often the first), at least 
temporarily, about some other behavior if not 
about eating. 

The most rational approach is to reassure 
her that though the child’s diet is unconven- 
tional, it does cover the essentials. Fruits, 
whole-wheat bread, milk (she doesn’t mention 
milk, but she may be listing only the solid 
foods) and a multivitamin preparation can 
constitute a quite adequate diet if the amounts 
are reasonable. To be sure, it doesn’t give the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 40 


The best way to keep your child eating well is 
to let him go on thinking you don’t care what (or whether) he eats. 
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ly-safe Ivory Snow leaves diapers, Nice machine washables — fine hand For machine use—Ivory Snow’s 
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Steady as she goes! 
Stride Rite Firsties . . . 


sturdy flexible soles . . 


in many sizes and widths. . 
to the most important shoes 


she may ever wear. 





off to a wonderful start in 


made with snug heels, firm counters, 


. made with famous Stride Rite fit, too! 


Your dealer has Firsties, and other Stride Rite ‘‘ beginner” shoes, 


THE 





SHOE 


Green Shoe Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


. to fit your tiny walker accurately 


TRIDE NITE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38 
guarantee that all the requirements are 
doubly covered, that a more varied diet gives, 
but it’s a lot better than children get in many 
parts of the world. In any such case a doctor 
or nutritionist can go over the diet, estimate 
whether any essentials are omitted and sug- 
gest substitutes (such as calcium tablets when 
no milk is being drunk or eaten). 

You can also reassure her that children 
who are eating small amounts of the essen- 
tials and gaining slowly or, at times, not at 
all are not more susceptible to colds and 
other common childhood infections. But the 
limitation in attempting to reassure the 
mother on rational grounds is that a feeding 
problem is not a rational matter. A skimpy 
eater, even though he’s taking the essentials, 
still makes a parent anxious and cross. 

A word needs to be said about weight 
gaining in the preschool and early school 
years. The average is about five pounds a 
year. This is a small amount spread over 
twelve months, and it seems even less to a 
worried parent. Again and again, when I’ve 
told a mother the present weight of a child, 
about whose eating she was dissatisfied and 
whom she had brought in for a semiannual 
checkup, she has exclaimed with dismay, 
“Why, that’s just what he weighed six months 
ago!” In four out of five cases a comparison 
with the previous weight shows that the 
mother’s impression is wrong and that the 
child has gained two 
or three pounds. This 
pessimism is part of 
the state of mind of 
the parent of a small 
eater. You won't be- 
lieve it, but I’ve seen 
a parent of a grossly 
obese child bring him 
toaclinic stating that 
the problem is that 
“he doesn’t eat any- 
thing.” 

The only way I 
know to treat a seri- 
ous feeding problem 
is to offer the child— 
for at least three 
months—only those 
wholesome foods 
which he presently 
enjoys. The first step is to go over, in detail, 
a list of all the usual foods, looking for the 
few he likes. If you just ask, “Does he like 
any meats?’ the mother says disgustedly 
“No!” But if you list them all, you’re apt to 
find that he likes hamburgers and frank- 
furters. The list, even if it contains only five 
items, is the diet (supplemented with vitamins 
and any other essential mineral if possible). 
The aim is to let the child enjoy meals for a 
while. It’ll take two or three months for his 
appetite to begin to pick up. It’s not that the 
parent is meant to begin urging other foods 
after three months, but that the child’s stom- 
ach may begin asking for them. 

I am sure this works if the mother can stick 
with the doctor and discipline herself, but 
it’s hard work for her. The worst feeding 
problem I ever heard of was a two-and-a- 
half-year-old girl who couldn’t stand the sight 
or smell of any food or drink while she was 
awake. In fact, she became terrified when 
mealtime approached. But she would drink 
her bottle in her sleep. In order to follow the 
principle of offering no food she didn’t en- 
joy, it was necessary to omit any food in the 
daytime and to give her two bottles of milk, 
fortified with eggs, cereal, cream, vitamins, 
in her sleep. In two months she was begging 
for food and in three months eating well. 

Needless to say, a doctor should be in 
charge when a child is not eating well. 


time. 


Te column I wrote for the March issue 
this year discussed the potentially harmful 
effect on children’s teeth of the frequent eat- 
ing of such sweets and starchy foods as candy, 
pop, cookies and cakes, particularly between 
meals. I suggested, for between-meal snacks, 
milk, fruits, fruit juices and dried fruit. A 
dentist has written, questioning the inclusion 
of the dried fruit, since dental researchers 
have shown that these gummy fruits stick to 
the teeth as long as caramel candy does. 


Cain did his murder with a club; the 
Hebrews did their murders with 
javelins and swords; the Greeks and 
Romans added protective armor and 
the arts of military organization and 
generalship; the Christian has added 
guns and gunpowder; a few years 
from now he will have so greatly im- 
proved the deadly effectiveness of 
his weapons of slaughter that all men 
will confess that without Christian 
civilization war must have remained a 
poor and trifling thing to the end of 
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Of course I was pointing out that most chill 
dren love sweets and that parents love to giy) 
them sweets. I was trying to suggest, as 
compromise, some sweets that are less like] 
to cause tooth decay. I was basing my suggeg 
tions, first of all, on the observation ha 
throughout the world there is less tooth de 
cay in general where people eat simple, coarsé 
unrefined foods; and secondly, on a p; 
showing that most of a group of Eskimos 
candy and refined sugar developed cay 
but that few Eskimos of another group, fe! 
figs, dates, raisins and honey, developed z ny 


Sikcz then I have read again reviews o 
research work done on tooth decay, 4 
talked with authorities in the field. As a 
sult, I think I ought to revise the impressi 
I gave that dried fruit has conclusively 

shown to be easier on the teeth than cand) 
and other refined sweets. The evidence i 
still contradictory and incomplete as ft 


| 


whether refined carbohydrates (sugars anj 
starches) are more likely to favor decay al 
naturally occurring carbohydrates. For in 
stance, certain sugar-cane farmers who suc) 
the molasses from the cane while workin) 
have plenty of cavities, and molasses is surel| 
a ‘natural’? sugar mixed with many ot 
substances. We'll have to wait longer to knoy 
whether there are “‘protective’’ substances ij! 
unrefined carbohydrates. Meanwhile, carefi 
parents had better not give dried fruit fi | 
quently, at least 

on my say-soO. 
Of course from | 
nutritional point a) 
view—the effect of 
the body asa whole—| 
there is no doub 
that fruitsand who le} 
grain cereals are mor 
valuable foods that 
refined carbohy| 
drates, because of al 
the additional nu) 
tritional element 
that go with them. | 
You may want tq 
ask why I keep em} 
phasizing the word) 
“frequently” ang 
“between meals,’ 
and pick on dried 
fruit more than on fresh or stewed fruit. It’sal 
amatterof degree. It’s starchesand sugars tha 
favor caries of the teeth, not protein or fat. Bul 
nobody in our country is going to live on pro} 
tein and fat alone. Thestudies emphasize t! 
it’s the length of time the carbohydrates arei | 
contact with the teeth—hour after hour, yeaj 
in and year out—that probably counts most 
So lollipops are probably worse than candy 
which dissolves quickly. Crackers and coo K 
ies that get packed into the crevices of thé 
teeth and stuck to the sides are probably 
worse than semiliquid cereal’ foods. The ca _ 
bohydrates in five meals a day are harder or 
the teeth than in three meals, and constan 
nibbling a good part of the day is the wors' 
of all. Foods that contain a lot of roughage 
like raw fruits and vegetables and firm meats 
clean off the teeth to some degree. A drink 0 
water or milk at the end of a meal washes the| 
teeth to some extent, and tooth brushing 
after meals is best of all. 
Therefore if a child doesn’t seem to n 

a midmorning or afternoon snack, it’s st 
for his teeth to leave it out. If he has to hav 
something, the least harmful for the teal 
i 








































—MARK TWAIN 






are probably milk, fruit, vegetable or fru 
juice. 
I should add that, of course, there are other 
factors—aside from the effect of the food act; 
ing directly in the mouth—which are believed 
to influence the amount of decay. On the very 
same diet one person will develop several 
cavities and another person none. The qual- 
ity of the teeth as they are formed before birth 
and during childhood is probably most im+ 
portant. But very little is known as yet about 
exactly which nutritional elements will make 
teeth which are resistant to caries, aside fro 
the right amount of fluoride in the water co 
sumed by pregnant women and young children 





Although he cannot answer letters personally, 
Dr. Spock will be glad to hear from readers and will dis- 
cuss in these pages problems of general interest.—EdJ 
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When you protect loveliness with a lotion, remember... 


You get extra protection in Trushay 


acher in beauty-protecting ingredients than all other leading lotions! 





\JRATORY TESTS prove Trushay’s richness! Just two drops will prove it to you! Pour two PURSE-SIZE TRU SHAY FREE! 


(3 of Trushay on the back of one hand. Rub in with the back of the other. Then rub with So you can see for yourself how much richer 


s to smooth in evenly. Right away you’ll have proof of Trushay’s richness you can see and Trushay is than ordinary lotions, we will give 
3 : : . . . , you a regular purse-size bottle of Trushay 
‘|For just these two drops alone give both your hands a luxurious feeling of softness and 7" © Pe er 
free when you buy the 49¢ size. You must prefer 


thness all over. Trushay, in fact, is so rich you can even apply it beforehand, to guard richer Trashay to any other lotion, or return 
unused 49¢ size to Bristol-Myers, Dept. BP, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y., for cash re- 


fund. In any event, purse-size Trushay isa gift. 


is in hot, sudsy water. Try rich, fragrant, peach-tinted Trushay soon, won’t you? Surprisingly, 


(3ts n0 more than ordinary lotions! 





TRUSHAY® IS ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 
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So-0-0 good! So-o-o easy! 
Homemade grape jelly in mere minutes! 
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wh Fm %&5 swiss 


(Yield: 12 medium glasses—cost: mere pennies a glass) 


3'2 pounds ripe Concord grapes__1 box Sure-Jell* 


Stem and crush grapes. Mix 5 cups of the juice 
and Sure-Jell in very 


saucepan. Bring to boil over 


large 


high heat, stirring constantly. 


At once stir in sugar, bring to 
ist bag o I boil again. Boil hard 1 min., 
extract juice stirring constantly. 
r if you prefer Certo liquid pectin, use recipe attached to 
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7 cups sugar 


¥%- Remove from heat and 
skim off foam. Pour into regu- 
lar jelly glasses, or whatever 
glasses you have. (If used with- 
in 2 months, no paraffining is 
necessary —just cover and keep 
in refrigerator.) 


Certo bottle. . 
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Perfect Results Every Time! Even if you’ve ney 
made grape jelly before, you get perfect results wht 
you use Sure-Jell or Certo. And it takes so little time 


What are Sure-Jell and Certo? Both are natural fruj 
pectins. And pectin is the substance that makes jam al} 
jelly “‘jell.’’ By following exactly the simple recipes wilf 
Sure-Jell or Certo, you’re sure of getting just the rig} 
amount of pectin for perfect jam and jelly! 


Make your favorite jams or jellies any time of the yee | 
Use Sure-Jell or Certo with canned, bottled, or frozj 
fruits and juices. 





Your choice! & ee “ 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT 


Edited by MARGARET HICKEY 


European Dateline... 
the General Federation Reports 


In clubs, schoolrooms and community groups, 


350 women who attended the international convention in Geneva are finding 


EFORE the chalky, pumpkin-decorated 

blackboard in an Illinois country school, 

the teacher pulls down a large map of Europe. 

‘Here,’ she says, moving the pointer across the 

map, “are the countries belonging to Nato— 

N.A.T.O. Who can tell me what Nato stands 
for?” 

Hands shoot into the air, a boy at the rear of 
the second row waving eagerly. “Yes, Johnny?” 

Redheaded Johnny gets on his feet. “‘North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization,” he says tri- 
umphantly. 

“That’s right. And here’—Mrs. Leslie M. 
Wineland picks up a photograph from her 
desk—‘“‘is a picture of Nato headquarters in 
Paris. And there I am, right in the middle of 
that crowd in front of the building.” 

Fifth-graders in the Belleview, Illinois, school 
push forward, scan the photograph eagerly. 
“Mrs. Wineland—how did you get to Paris? 
Did you fly?” 

In almost every section of the United States 
this fall, women’s clubs, civic groups and chil- 
dren in schoolrooms are hearing from the 350 
women who went to Geneva, Switzerland, to 
attend the first international convention of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs held 
outside the United States. But these groups are 
hearing more than reports of meetings. They 
are listening to firsthand impressions from 
someone they know of a twenty-eight-day tour 
of Europe, including visits to Nato and Shape 
headquarters, a refugee camp in Salerno, Italy, 
the American embassy in Rome, and to af- 
filiated women’s clubs in Paris and London. 

When Mrs. W. Earl Dysart speaks to the 
Woman’s Club of Westfield, New Jersey, at its 
opening meeting this month, the club treasury 
will profit. The usual fee paid to an outside 
speaker will go into the club’s building fund in- 
stead. Mrs. Dysart carried letters from the 
mayor of her town to twelve of his European 
counterparts—inviting them to come to West- 
field. Now plans for their visits are under way 
and replies have come from a number of mayors 
expressing appreciation for the invitation. 

All over the country similar activities are 
going on. Mrs. Norman Fay Plouff, immediate 
past president of the Maine Federation, for 
example, is on a speaking circuit of state clubs. 
As she travels from city to city she will try in 
her talks to tell listeners what she saw and 


Sight-seeing by gondola in Venice 

gives General Federation delegates a chance to relax. 

June Schwartz, of the Journal Public Affairs staff. right, 
accompanied the group all the way from Geneva to London. 
With her are, left to right, Mrs. John B. Poore of Boston; 
Mrs. William Clise Corbett of Washington, D.C.; - 


learned in Europe and encourage more of her 
colleagues to travel abroad. 

Mrs. Wineland, the schoolteacher from IIli- 
nois, was one of the many seeing Europe for the 
first time. Even as she scribbled notes in her 
diary in the beautiful Palais des Nations, where 
the American women met with about 250 from 
European and Asian countries, she couldn’t 
help feeling a pang of guilt. “I really ought to be 
at home starting my summer canning,” she 
confided. 

If you asked M. Aubert, the French-Swiss 
guide, what he thought about this particular 
group of tourists, he would say, “These Amer- 
ican ladies are always asking questions. They’re 
so interested in everything—and they write it 
all down!” 

-Mrs. Edwin R. Stringer was one who wanted 
to know: “‘How do you keep the streets so 
clean?” 

““Why, we have street cleaners who work ev- 
ery morning,” M. Aubert replied, “but you 
know, yesterday was a holiday, so today the 
streets are really quite dirty.” 

‘*‘Well, we have street cleaners in Baltimore 
too,” Mrs. Stringer told him, “‘but our streets 
never look as immaculate as these.”’ Pulling out 
a notebook, she penciled furiously. It was evi- 
dent Mrs. Stringer had a new project to present 
to the Glyndon, Maryland, Woman’s Club. 

As M. Aubert notes, these were no ordinary 
tourists. The average age of the group was 
about sixty (the youngest, the ten-year-old 
daughter of a club member, and the oldest, an 
eighty-year-old great-grandmother). All were 
alert and enthusiastic sight-seers. Most—fol- 
lowing explicit directions from General Fed- 
eration headquarters in Washington—were 
wearing comfortable travelwise dresses or suits, 
sensible shoes and the required convention 
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Mrs. Edwin R. Stringer of Glyndon, Maryland. . a y £ 
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ways to share with those at home what they learned. 


badges. Some still had their bon-voyage orchid 
corsages pinned to their shoulders. In the words 
of Mrs. Theodore Chapman, their president, 
they were there to “look and listen,” and to 
bring back what they learned to their clubs and 
communities. 

In the great assembly hall of the Palais, listen- 
ing to Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, Mrs. 
Wineland admitted sie felt much closer to the 
tremendous problems his office is trying to 
solve for refugees all over the world. “i hove 
all of you will look about you when you return 
to your homes and think what you would take 
with you if suddenly you had to leave because 
you could no longer live under the government 
of the country you loved,’ Doctor Goedhart 
said. Almost everything would have to be left 
behind, he continued, but the luggage of every 
refugee always includes two items: “One, which 
makes it heavy, is the decision to break all ties: 
the other, which makes it light, is always the 
hope that you will come into a world which will 
understand your sacrifice and that will receive 
you and help you to build another life.” 

Toward the rear of the hall there was the faint 
whir of a movie camera. Chatting during inter- 
mission with Mrs. L. L. Sherman, of Golden 
Meadow, in the heart of Louisiana bayou coun- 
try, you learn that carrying a heavy sound- 
movie camera around Europe is a sort of “‘pen- 
alty” for her. “I was criticized for leaving my 
husband and three children for two months,” 
she admitted frankly, “but I explained that I 
planned to bring back some intelligent informa- 
tion about Europe and Europeans to them and 
to my community.” Mrs. Sherman, an alert 
redhead, was wearing a tailored gray silk suit 
she made herself for the trip. She is a vice-pres- 
ident of Les Bonnes Amies club, which she de- 
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WALTER CHANDOHA world’s most famous cat photographer, tells how 


You can now take 


MAGAZINE COVER’ PICTURES 
of YOUR CAT 


“For anyone with a camera! Exclusive 
new book shares my professional secrets!” 







only 


Typical pages in beautifully designed and 
printed book, 64%” x 4%”; 36 pages. Includes 23 
Chandoha photos; 12 expianatory sketches. 


For first time, Chandoha explains how 
to pose your cat...set your camera... 
take “magazine-cover quality” photos 
in black-and-white or color! Special 
DOs and DON’Ts can save you dollars 
on wasted shots, too! Can’t be bought 
in stores. Send coupon below, now! 


Chandoha’s cat-models must always 
be alert, handsome, cooperative. That’s 
why he feeds them Puss ’n Boots regu- 
larly. Made of fresh-caught whole fish, 
finely ground with seven selected cere- 
als. Unequalled for good nutrition! In 


two sizes, 


at food stores everywhere. 
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ce LISTEN TO 

N3 ‘*HOTEL FOR PETS,”’ 

aie a whimsical, heart 
warming story to 
delight all pet owners. 
NBC radio network, 
Mon. thru Fri. 


FISHERIES 


7 IDAV I 


and 3 Puss’n Bootsy 
¢ labels Be sa 


















Puss ’ n Boots, Dept. J. 
Times Square Station, N. 


3 Puss ‘n Boots (abels for each copy. 


NAME (please print)............ assasseacess arandieeneras 








Chandoha’s Secrets in 
“How to Photograph Your Cat” 


Learn dozens of tricks that turn 
run-of-the-mill shots into photos 
glowing with life! 

Posing cats. Cat psychology. 
Getting cat to pose when he 
won't cooperate. Kittens, pup- 
pies, children. 


Shooting techniques, indoors 
and out. Backgrounds. Close- 
ups. Lighting without elaborate 
equipment. Action photography. 
Color shots. This chapter alone 
can save you many times cost of 
book... through color film that 
might otherwise be misused. 


Movies ... and how to be sure 
they “move.” 


=> PUSSn BOOTS 


AMERICA’S LARGEST SELLING CAT FOOD 
. ADDS THE PLUS IN HEALTH, BEAUTY, VIGOR 
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1ON OF THE QUAKER OATS CO., WILMINGTON, CALIF 











scribes asa “very active young women’s club” 
(tho gh officially a senior group) of thirty 
mc nbers, who have been trying to overcome 
soi. e of the feeling against certain nationality 
groups in their part of the country. “So my 
talks and sound movies will be a part of that 
program,” she added. 

Both Mrs. Wineland and Mrs. Sherman 
flew from New York to Geneva on Saturday 
morning, May 28, on a plane completely 
booked by the-General Federation. It was 
one of four regular flights taken over by the 
clubwomen; two other planes brought thirty- 
eight and twenty-seven respectively. In all, 
they totaled what is believed to be the larg- 
est group of Americans evér to fly within a 
forty-eight-hour period to an overseas con- 
vention. Each passenger carried a small 
bright green satchel bag, provided by the 
travel agency which made the tour arrange- 
ments, as a means of ready identification to 
prevent anyone’s getting lost—for long—in 
a strange country. 

Language barriers, though, did not pre- 
vent Mrs. Samuel Sherman, of Rutland, Ver- 
mont (no relation to Mrs. Sherman of 
Louisiana), from getting out and meeting 
foreign people. (“Except in this case I’m the 
foreigner,’ she added quickly.) In addition 
to seeking out delegates from other countries 
and learning that their clubs have much the 
same goals as clubs in the United States, Mrs. 
Sherman chatted with the chambermaid and 
the concierge in her hotel. ““They’re so cour- 
teous!”’ she exclaimed. ‘Everything is ‘Ma- 
dame this’ or ‘Madame that.’”’ She even ex- 
changed a few words in French with a Geneva 
music-conservatory student and a man park- 
ing a car on the street. “Everywhere I go,” 
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Be Cacedd Seed bee boat 


In every fat man there is a slim one 
signaling wildly for release. 
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she laughed, “‘my bad French creates a com- 
mon bond of humor.Why, just this afternoon 
I got the hotel lost instead of myself!” 
Though a number of the 350 were along 
‘just for the ride,” the majority were FTD’s 
(full-time delegates) who were going to make 
speeches to their clubs and encourage vari- 
Ous international projects at home; among 
them, the adoption of foreign clubs, exchange 
of letters among “pen friends,’ continuation 
of contributions to war-relief work, and en- 
dorsement, through the General Federation’s 
legislative program, of international co- 
operation, technical assistance and cultural 
exchange. Tall, dark-haired Dorothy Ellen 
Foreman, of Hobart, Indiana, representing a 
club of working girls and young mothers 
aged twenty-two to thirty, will talk to sixteen 
junior clubs in her county. Dorothy Ellen 
made a twenty-four-day tour of Europe on 
her own—a result of sticking to a planned 
budget for twelve months, allowing herself 
only one new dress during that time. Spry 
eighty-year-old Mrs. Maggie Weatherly, of 
Panhandle, Texas, won’t give any talks, but 
she paid close attention to every speaker and 
to her guide at all points of interest on her 
tour. “If I live to be a hundred,”’ she said, 
“T want to learn something new every day.” 
No wonder, as the guide commented, 
“they write it all down’’—including the 
FFO (for friends only) notes on humorous 
personal experiences. Several delegates had 
individual missions. One, from St. Cloud, 
Minnesota, had an invitation to visit a 
French family she has been helping through 
the Foster Family Plan; another, from Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin, visited several foreign stu- 
dents in Germany who studied in Wisconsin 
under American Field Service scholarships. 
When plans for the tour were announced 
in May, 1954, at the Denver convention, 
Mrs. Chapman and Mrs. Irma Rennie, inter- 
national convention chairman, expected only 
twenty-five or fifty to sign up. But by Christ- 
mas they had 200 reservations, and applica- 
tions were still pouring in. 
Meeting Mrs. Rennie, who also took 
charge of all arrangements for the European 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 211 
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Cleaning in the fall can be 
Much faster with a sponge, you se 
It washes, cleans and picks up dust 
Yes, Du Pont Sponges are a must! 
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So handy for cleaning .. 


LONG-WEARING' 


DU PONT 
SPONGES 
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Better Things for Better Living ... through C 










TRICKLING... 


NOISY 


TOILET 


GET THE 
GENUINE 


WATER 
mASTE 


America’s Largest Sell 
TOILET TANK BA 


Noisy running toilets can waste over 106 
gallons of water a day. Stop this annoyi 
noise, waste and expense. The amazing pc 
ented Water-Master Tank Ball instantly sto 
the flow of water after each flushing, : 

















































the flow everytime, not just some of the ti 
75c at hardware stores EVERY WHERE 
Higher in Canada 





Pain Stops 
FAST! 


No waiting! Super- 
Soft Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads stop pain a 
source ever so fast . . . remove corns 0 
the fastest ways known to medical scien 
stop corns before they can develop.. 
new or tight shoes . . . pre- 
vent sore toes, blisters. No 

other method does all this! / | 
For FREE sample, write Dr. { f 
Scholl’s, Inc., Chicago 10, Il. 
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Only BAB-O with Bleach cleans away 
coffee, tea, fruit stains so quick...so easy! 


New Bab-O bleaches as it cleans! Bab-O with 
its own bleach actually does these two jobs at 
once...with just an easy fingertip wipe of the sponge. 
Stains disappear...right before your eyes. Your 

sink gleams with that bleach-white look! No hard 
rubbing—no liquid bleach needed! 


The special cleanser-bleach in Bab-O does it! 
The specially developed bleach in Bab-O— 
Brytox—has been added to Bab-O’s cleansing 
ingredients to give you a brand new cleansing- 

| action no other cleanser can match. Get Bab-O 





Bab-o's fingertip 


cleansing-action makes 
pots and pans sparkle. 
Cuts 4 times more grease— 
faster than any other 
cleanser.,.and so easy, too! 


SAFE... for all colored surfaces, colored 
with Bleach today. x regular or giant size! Prove to porcelains—kind to lovely hands. 


| 

; A ; ‘ . : cine” Try 
yourself how Bab-O with fingertip cleansing-action Guaranteed by > 

| saves you work. It bleaches as it cleans! 

| 
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i) No other cleanser BLEACHES AS IT CLEANS... yet cuts toughest grease so fast! 
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Your daughter will set the standards for dating and courtship. How can you be sure that those standards are desirable? 


Making 
Marriage 


Work 


By CLIFFORD R. ADAMS, Ph. D. 
Pennsylvania State University, 


Department of Psychology 


Ask Yourself: 
Am Ia Disgruntled Wife? 


From the many complaints that wives make 
about their husbands fourteen of the most common 
have been selected as the basis for questions below. 
Read carefully, answering “‘yes’’ to those you feel 
are generally descriptive of your husband. 


Does Your Husband: 


1. Require patient, tactful handling? 


NS 


- Complain when he has no just cause? 


. Underestimate the burden you carry? 


mw 


. Need a firm hand to direct him? 


“ 


- Often act injured or hurt? 
6. Neglect his chances to get ahead? 


- Mean well but fail to follow through? 


“ 


8. Resent your efforts to help him? 

9. Get his faults from his mother? 

10. Have several objectionable habits? 

11. Show too little respect for your judgment? 
12. Put his own wishes above yours? 

13. Make too little effort to please you? 


11. Try to make you feel small? 


If your “‘yes”’ answers total four or fewer, neither 
he nor you seems to be disgruntled. With a score of 
five to eight, something is wrong. Could you be ex- 
pecting (asking) too much? A score of nine or more 
definitely suggests that your husband is impossible 
to get along with—or that you are! 


Is Virginity Important? 


“HAVE three daughters. The oldest (twenty- 
| fs seems happily married. The second is 
single and twenty years old. She lives and works 
in a distant city. To my sorrow, she is constantly in 
the company of a married man who has no desire 
for a divorce, since he is the father of two small 
children. My youngest daughter is a high-school 
senior, seventeen years old. Recently she told me 
that several of her girl friends were no longer 
virgins. | was terribly shocked, but drd my best to 
talk calmly about it. I didn’t know what to say. 
While I still believe Effie is a good girl, what her 
friends think and what they do is bound to influ- 
ence her. She is a healthy, normal girl and has dated 
here and there for four years. A few months ago she 
began going with a nice boy from a good family. 
I am quite uneasy, for I remember from my own 
girlhood how hard it is not to do certain things when 
you are going steady. How can I keep Effie from 
making the same mistake her mother and sister 
made? Can’t you frighten a girl into behaving?”’ 

Perhaps, but not always. The more a child ts in- 
timidated or coerced, the more likely he or she will 

‘finally rebel and cast discretion to the wind. True 
though it is that some mothers have been able to 
frighten their daughters and completely kill their 
spirits, the fact remains that such training so often 
unfits a girl for marriage that both she and her hus- 
band are miserable and unhappy. Negative train- 
ing, even when effective, not only acts as a brake 
upon growth and development but also often pre- 
vents or impairs the process. There are many adults 
today who cannot swim or even watch a harmless 
snake because of deep fears engendered in child- 
hood. And there are many wives today for whom 
sex is an ordeal, whose unresponsiveness and fear 
reflect a mother who taught too well. 

America has long endorsed the principle of vir- 
ginity. Until society undergoes a reversal, virginity 
must be regarded as a desirable state even though 
under the double standard men are given some lati- 
tude in its breach. Men, being what they are—and 
some women agree—are much more insistent upon 
virginity in a bride than in a groom. As long as this 
point of view prevails, neither mother nor daughter 
can disregard the traditional standards. 

Almost always, negative methods of teaching are 
based upon fear. The negative approach to the 
preservation of virginity is no exception. The five 
fears that mothers by the legion have emphasized 
can be briefly summarized as fear of pregnancy 
(and diminished marriageability), fear of venereal 
disease (and likelihood of suffering, sterility and 
surgery), fear of detection (accompanied by social 
disapproval, disgrace and ostracism), fear of single- 
ness (men don’t marry loose girls!) and fear of hell 
(the unpardonable sin). Improved medical tech- 
niques of prevention and remedy are neutralizing 
the first two fears. Urbanization and rapid trans- 
portation have minimized fear of detection. Socio- 
logical research has shown the fourth fear to have 
lessening validity, and many interpretations of the- 
ology no longer place sex in a special category. 

Analysis of the facts will show that negative teach- 
ings are gradually losing out. If virginity at marriage 
and happiness thereafter are desirable goals, then 
parents, educators and ministers must accentuate 
the positive and forget the negative. 

Of the several possible approaches to this prob- 
lem, the sound one is to view virginity as one factor 
in preparation for marriage. The wise mother edu- 
cates her daughter for marriage, including its 
sexuality. In so doing, she teaches the desirability 
of virginity, not as a separate concept but as one of 
many desirable qualifications for marriage. 

A few days ago I asked nearly forty young men 
and women, enrolled in an introductory course in 
marriage counseling, to indicate the kind of train- 
ing, suggestions and advice that they felt might be 
given to a normal sixteen-year-old girl which would 
contribute to her being a virgin at marriage. By 
synthesizing their written answers, perhaps | can 
give you some ideas which will help you better pre- 


pare your daughter for marriage and will help her 
give full meaning to the symbolic whiteness of the 
wedding gown she will someday wear. 

Training must begin when your daughter is 
small. Along with the affection that you give her, 
she needs to be told, in words that she understands, 
about her body, its organs and functions, and how 
she differs from a boy. Her questions should be 
answered simply and fully. As she grows older, her 
queries about love, physical changes, reproduction 
and marriage should be handled honestly. Augment 
the information you have with reading materials 
appropriate to her age. 

Justify your daughter’s trust. You do this by 
listening uncritically to what she tells you, not by 
asking her who put “‘such ideas’ in her mind, by 
not making fun of her remarks, by not spying on her, 
and, as she grows older, by not reading her mail, 
eavesdropping, or checking up through her friends. 

Accept her friends. Whether she is six or sixteen, 
she wants you to like her friends. Encourage her to 
bring them home, and do your best to be nice to 
them. If they are really unsuitable for her, she will 
discover it and discard them. Then, when she begins 
dating, she will feel free to have her dates at home 
and to present them to you. This strengthens and 
reinforces the confidential relationship you have. 

Discuss boy-girl relationships, the good-night 
kiss, necking and petting. Let her know the feelings 
that can be evoked, so she won’t confuse sex with 
love. These talk sessions will do much to relieve 
any worry or tension she has. 

Encourage frequent dating. The more boys your 
daughter meets and dates, the more discriminating 
and accurate will be her evaluation of them. 
Facilitate her acquisition of skills like dancing, for 
the greater her social versatility, the greater her 
poise, dating ease and “‘control’’ in all situations. 

Talk about love, sex and marriage, and do it 
honestly out of your own experience. Let her see 
how love and sex go together and how their com- 
patible combination makes for happy marriage. 
Explain how wonderful sex can be in marriage and 
how its first expression fuses the separate lives of a 
man and woman into the.love and unity of marriage. 

Help her visualize the future educationally and 
vocationally. By talking over possibilities with you, 
she learns how to plan and set goals for herself. 

Point out positive values of virginity. The virgin 
has greater freedom in choosing a mate, since she 
has no urge to marry a boy out of a sense of guilt. 
She will have the respect of her husband, because 
she has no past to explain. Everybody will think of 
her as a nice girl, one to be accorded approval and 
respect. Her husband will know that she loves him, 
for she waited for him alone. 

Show her that a wife sets marriage standards. 
Not only does a girl set the standards of dating, 
courtship and mate selection, but also she sets the 
standards and goals of marriage. What they will be 
grows out of the convictions that she has gained in 
observing your marriage and in sharing your own 
feelings. If your standards are practical and desir- 
able, so will hers be. 

Prepare her for marriage. The girl who is taught 
homemaking skills, who has regularly assigned 
tasks in the home, acquires a sense of responsibility. 
She learns to plan, to think ahead and to organize 
her activities. This gives her a feeling of accomplish- 
ment. The attitudes that go with this process are the 
attitudes of self-confidence and dependability. 

No one opposes virginity. Both society and the 
church want it preserved. But taken alone, and pre- 
served by fear, it is too narrow a concept. If you 
concentrate your efforts upon preparing your 
daughter for marriage, upon helping her under- 
stand its duties and rewards, you need have little 
concern about her chastity. 


Do You Agree? 


How long does the average marriage ending in 
divorce last? 


Half of all divorced couples separate after no 
more than 6.1 years. 
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Stir-N-Roll 
Pies and Biscuits 













Stir-N-Drop 
Cookies 








Digestible 





RECIPES 






New Salads 
and Dressings 




















DAY, you pour your shortening for all good Safer frying the easier Wesson way... because poe. — 
i. ... 80 easy and convenient. In this — pure vegetable Wesson Oil stays smoke-free and 
idsome 100-page cook book Wesson Oil brings digestible at far higher frying temperatures than ae 
j over 300 tempting, time-saving recipes made even costliest solid shortenings. Easy recipes, too, i 
dible with liquid shortening. The book is filled for busy-day casseroles, dress-ups for leftoversyé § 
ij method pictures to guide you and many money-saving main dishes, whole chapters a 
ftiful color pictures to inspire you. barbecue and party foods. PS arersereaini. 
ious cakes, pies, biscuits, cookies—made New salads and dressings—enticin ? z 
ler because you pour your shortening and nations of vegetables, fruits and mc, - = : 
Jit in. How to make old-fashioned sugar dressing ideas by the dozen—all mad 
kles ... easy Stir-N-Roll pies and biscuits... tempting with delicate Wesson Oil, t. 
‘urious Chiffon cakes. salad oil you can buy. 
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all the beautiful Solid Sterling Silver you 
need to entertain at dinner 272<g7AZ/ 
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Now —this brilliant new idea lets you choos 
your sterling silver pattern today and enjoy its ric 
beauty on your table this very night! 

The unique new Heirloom®* Sterling “Youngé 
Set” is specially planned to give you all the bast 
pieces you need to set a beautiful table for four 
Look! 

Four place settings — 
Knife, fork, salad-or-dessert fork, and two 
teaspoons — plus a handsome tablespoon and 
serving fork! 22 pieces of Heirloom Sterling! 
If you were to buy all this at open-stock prices, 1 
would cost you $116.50! The new “Younger Set 
is just $99.75", tax included. This means yoj 
pocket a fat saving of $16.75 by buying it as) 
set, instead of piece by piece! | 

Choose your “Younger Set” in any of the fresh}? 

youthful Heirloom patterns shown here. They’ 
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‘it lovely place settings... 
‘2 handsome serving pieces... 
wt a wonderful $16.75 saving 


over open-stock prices! 


The most practical sterling idea in years! The “Younger Set” 

is available in Damask Rose*, shown above (approximately 
one-half actual size), and in all the other lovely, fresh young 
Heirloom Sterling patterns. It gives you all the magnificent 
Heirloom Sterling you need to set a shining dinner-party 
table tonight . . . for just $99.75"! 


oe 


| so distinguished, so different from ordinary 
ver patterns! Heirloom Sterling is truly solid 
ver at its best, with a silent way of saying only 
€ nicest things about you. 
It's so easy to have this magnificent ' “Younger 
et” now. Many stores will “space out” payments, 
‘ten as little as $3.00 a week. See the Heirloom 
rerling “Younger Set” at one of the fine stores 
sted on the next page... there’s one right near you! 
CP.S.—Youcan actually have two “Younger Sets” 
_—all you need for a dinner r party for eight —for 
under $200! In place of the second tablespoon 
and serving fork, you may have a pierced table- 
| spoon and gravy ladle.) 


ixtra-heavy Stanton Hall is slightly higher. 
rade Marks. Copyright 1955, Oneida Ltd., Oneida, N. Y- 


See next page for the store nearest you, featuring the “Younger Set” 
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ALABAMA 

BIRMINGHAM 


A. & A. Ash Inc. 

Bromberg & Co., Inc. 

Jobe-Rose Jewelry Co. 
DECATUR 

Nelson’s Jewelers 
JASPER 

Campbell Jewelers 
MOBILE 

Julius Goldstein & Son, Inc. 

Ferd Zundel Jeweler 


ARIZONA 


GLENDALE 

Henri’s Jewelers 
PHOENIX 

Rosenzweig's 
TUCSON 

Grunewald & Adams 


ARKANSAS 


ARKADELPHIA 
Whorley’s Jewelry 

FORT SMITH 
Jorges Jewelers 
Newton's 


CALIFORNIA 


ALHAMBRA 
Stedman Jewelers 
H,. E. Wellman 
AUBURN 
Harry S. Fuller Jeweler 
BAKERSFIELD 
Ennis China & Crystal Shops 
Wickersham Jewelers 
BERKELEY 
Otto E. Frank 
BEVERLY HILLS 
Dohrmann's 
J. W. Robinson Co. 
COMPTON 
Finley’s Jewelers 
COVINA 
Finch Jeweler 
EL CENTRO 
Brooks Jewelry 
EUREKA 
Kelly’s Jewelers 
FRESNO 
Ennis China & Crystal Shops 
Eriksen & Company 
Gottschalk’s 
Proctor’s - 
GLENDALE 
Webb's 
HUNTINGTON PARK 
Parr's 
KING CITY 
W. V. Bolton 
LA JOLLA 
J. Jessop & Sons 
LONG BEACH 
Buffum's 
Dohrmann's 
LOS ANGELES 
Barker Bros. 
Broadway DepartmentStores 
of Southern California 
Bullock’s Downtown 
Dohrmann’s 
May Co. 
J. W. Robinson Co. 
Slavick Jewelry Co. 
MADERA 
Paul Jones Gift House 


Ye 


OAKLAND vey 


John Breuner Co. 
H. C. Capwell Co. 
Davidson-Licht Co. 
Kahn's 
Albert S. Samuels Co., Inc. 
Spitz Jewelers 
ONTARIO 
Wight Jeweler 
PALM SPRINGS 
Plaza Jewelers 
PALO ALTO 
Gleim, The Jeweler 
PASADENA 
J. Herbert Hall Co. 
PETALUMA 
McLaughlin Jewelers 
PLEASANT HILLS 
Davi Jewelers 
PORTERVILLE 
Haeners 
REDDING 
Halling Jewelers 
SACRAMENTO 
John Breuner Co. 
Edw. A. Grebitus & Son 
SALINAS 
Goodfriend’s Jewelers 
SAN BERNARDINO 
The Harris Co. 
Sweitzer’s 
SAN DIEGO 
Dohrmann’'s 
J. Jessop & Sons 
SAN FRANCISCO 
City of Paris 
Dohrmann’s 
The Emporium 
The Emporium (Stonestown) 
Granat Bros. 
Macy's 
Albert S. Samuels Co., Inc 
The White House 
SAN JOSE 
Dohrmann's 
L. Hart & Son Co., Inc. 
Proctor’s Jlrs. 
SAN RAFAEL 
James L. Callan & Sons 
SANTA ANA 
Buffum'’s 
Rankin’s 
SANTA CRUZ 
Dell Williams Jewelers 
SAN MATEO 
Macy's Hillsdale 
SANTA ROSA 
E. R. Sawyer Jewelers 
STOCKTON 
John Breuner Co. 
Dohrmann’s 
VALLEJO 
Harold & Paul Jewelers 
Meyers Jirs. 
JAN NUYS 
Hart's Jewelers 
JENTURA 
Hunt's China Shop 
WALNUT CREEK 
Cc. Capwell Co. 
NATSONVILLE 
Jolloy Jeweler 











fer - 





YOU CAN BUY 


KOA 


COLORADO 


BOULDER 

Crowder Jewelers 
DENVER 

Wm. B. Crow 

Daniels & Fisher 

Denver Dry Goods Co. 

May Company 

McKenzie-Thomas Inc. 
LA JUNTA 

Roath Jewelers 
MONTROSE 

Gray Jewelry Company 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT 
Michael's 
Henry C. Reid & Son 
Ryan Jeweler 
Spector’s 
BRISTOL 
Michael's 
DANBURY 
Mallove's 
HAMDEN 
Fowler Jewelers 
HARTFORD 
G. Fox & Co. 
Lux, Bond & Green 
Michael’s Jewelers 
Sage-Allen 
Savitt Jewelers 
MANCHESTER 
Dewey-Richman 
Michaels Jir. 
MIDDLETOWN 
Michaels Jewelers 
NAUGATUCK 
William Schpero, Jeweler 
NEW BRITAIN 
Michael's 
NEW HAVEN 
Michaels Jewelers 
NEW LONDON 
L. Lewis & Co. 
Mallove's 
STAMFORD 
Atlantic Jewelers 
Tobias Jewelers 
TORRINGTON 
Hubert’s Jewelers 
WATERBURY 
Clayton’s 
Michael's Jewelers 
WINSTED 
F. G. Richards 


DELAWARE 


MILFORD 
H. S. Saunders, Jeweler 


* NEWARK 


_ Gregg Jewelers 
SEAFORD 
Oldfield Jewelers 
WILMINGTON 
Grace Lloyd Collins 
Millard F. Davis 
Carl A. Doubet, Jr. 
Harris & Groll 
Strawbridge & Clothier Inc. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON 
Ernest Burk Inc. Jewelers 
R. Harris Co. 
The Hecht Co. 
The S. Kahn Sons Co. 
Kahn-Oppenheimer 
William J. Kettier 
Lynn Jewelers 
Chas. Schwartz & Son 
J. Clinton Tribby Co. 
Woodward & Lothrop 


FLORIDA 


BARTOW 
City Jewelry Store 
BRADENTON 
Walter Jewelry Co. 
CORAL GABLES 
Carroll's Jewelers 
Duval Jewelry Co. 
DAYTONA BEACH 
Duval Jewelry Co. 
Heil’s Jewelers 
DELAND 
Duval Jewelry Co. 
DELRAY BEACH 
J. B. Smith & Son, Jewelers 
FT. LAUDERDALE 
Duval Jewelry Co. 
Miller's Jewelers 
FT. PIERCE 
Morton Jewelers 
GAINESVILLE 
Duval Jewelry Co 
JACKSONVILLE 
Duval Jewelry Co. 
Jacobs Jewelers, Inc. 
Underwood Jewelers Inc. 
KEY WEST 
The Beachcomber 
MIAME 
Burdines, Inc. 
Duval Jewelry Co. 
Kirk Jewelers Inc. 
Little River Jewelry Co. 
Maynard-Page 
Slater Sewelry Co. 
OCALA 
Duval Jewelry Co. 
ORLANDO 
Duval Jewelry Co. 
Lawton’s 
PENSACOLA 
Elebash Jewelers 
SARASOTA 
Carl Shrode Jewelers 
ST. AUGUSTINE 
Mioller’s Jewel Shop 
Phinney Jewelers 
ST. PETERSBURG 
Duval Jewelry Co. 
TALLAHASSEE 
Duval Jewelry Co. 
W. W. Putnam Jewelers 
TAMPA 
Adams-Magnon Jlrs. 
Beckwith-Range Jiry. Co. 
Duval Jewelry Co. 
WAUCHULA 
R.H. Herr, Jeweler 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Bechtel’s Jewelers 
Duval Jewelry Co 





GEORGIA 


THE 


ALBANY 
Walter R. Thomas Inc. 
ATHENS 
Walter R. Thomas Inc. 
ATLANTA 
Claude S. Bennett, Inc. 
Davison-Paxon Co. 
Myron E. Freeman Inc. 
Maier & Berkele 
Michaels Jewelers 
E A. Morgan Jewelry Co. 
Rich’s Inc. 
Schneider & Son, Jewelers 
Walter R. Thomas Inc. 
AUGUSTA 
Warren Walker, Jewelers 
CAIRO 
Hillcrest Flowers & Gifts 
MARIETTA 
Fletcher's 
ROME 
Brock’'s Jewelers 
Walter R. Thomas 
Wyatts Inc. 
SAVANNAH 
Desbouilions Jewelers 
Levy Jewelers 


IDAHO 


§1DAHO FALLS 
Kuglers Jewelers 

POCATELLO 
Molinelli’s Jiry. 


ILLINOIS 


ALTON 
Gouldings Jewelers 
AURORA 
Patterson’s Jewelers 
BELLEVILLE 
DiehI's Jewelry 
BERWYN 
Berwyn Jewelers 
BLOOMINGTON 
Jack Lewis Inc. 
Sorg’s Jewelers 
CARROLLTON 
Dean's Jewelry 
CHAMPAIGN ' 
M. J. Reed, Jeweler 
Spritz Jewelers 
CHICAGO 
Baldaccini Jewelers 
Barnett’s 
Baskind Jewelry 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co. 
H. Erickson 
The Fair Inc. 
Holland's Jewelers 
Meyer J. Kalin 
Leo Killelea 
Lebolt & Co. 
O. M. Nordling 
Norman Jewelers 
Nortown Jewelers 
Olsen & Ebann Jewelry Co. 
Cc. D. Peacock Inc. 
Royal Jewelers 
Van Sipma Bros. 
Zeitz Bros. 
DANVILLE 
Fred Frame Jeweler 
DECATUR 
R. M. Martin 
DEKALB 
Gonterman Jewelers 
DOWNERS GROVE 
H. G. Heinke, Jeweler 
EDWARDSVILLE 
Yonaka Jewelry Store 
ELGIN 
Graening & Rauschert Jlrs. 
FREEPORT 
Robert G. Lueke 
GALESBURG 
Arthur Nyman & Sons 
JACKSONVILLE 
Duncan & Vernor Jewelers 
JOLIET 
Kiep Jewelers 
National Jewelry Co. 
KANKAKEE 
Volkmann Jewelers 
KEWANEE 
Anderson's Jewelry 
LA GRANGE 
Spencer's Jewelers & Silver- 
smiths 
LAWRENCEVILLE 
Black’s Jewelry & Gift Store 
LINCOLN 
Charter’s Jewelry Store 
MACOMB 
Lebold & Voegele 
MALTOON 
Lampert’s Jewelry 
MENDOTA 
Gish Jewelry & Gift Shop 
MONMOUTH 
Glenn F. Wilson Jiry Store 
MORTON 
Gerber's Jewelry 
MT. VERNON 
M. E. Jackson, Jeweler 
OAK PARK 
Leland C. Fay, Inc. 
PARIS 
Thos. E. Keers Jewelers 
PEKIN 
Jones Bros. 
PEORIA 
Moore’s Jewelers 
Potter & Anderson 
QUINCY 
Dame & Hurdle Jewelers 
Hokamp-Keis Jewelers 
Francis M. Likes, Jewelers 
ROBINSON 
Blacks Jewelry & Gift Store 
Brown Jewelry Store 
ROCHELLE 
Wm. D. Townsend 
ROCK ISLAND 
The Samuels Co. 
ROCKFORD 
Bolender's 
Carl E. Lindquist 
SPRINGFIELD 
Bridge Jewelry Co., Inc. 
Stout's Jewelers 
WAUKEGAN 
Silvey’s Inc. 





INDIANA 


BATESVILLE 

Jesse J. Gannon 
BLOOMINGTON 

Williams’ Jewelry Store 
EAST CHICAGO 

Albert Marcus Jirs. 
ELKHART 

Sorg Jewelers Inc. 
EVANSVILLE 

Kruckemeyer & Cohn 
FT. WAYNE 

Baber Jewelry Inc. 

Wolf Dessauer Co. 
HAMMOND 

Cousin’s Inc. 

Hess Paramount Jewelers 

Norman Jewelers 
INDIANAPOLIS 

L. S. Ayers Co. 

The Wm. H. Block Co. 

Rost Jewelry Co. 
LAFAYETTE 

Eisenbach Jewelers 

Loddes Jewelers 
MARION 

M. Meyer 

Ralph Roessler Inc, 
MUNCIE 

Ball Stores 
NEW CASTLE 

Fischel's Jewelers 
PRINCETON 

J. Hershel Monroe 
RICHMOND 

Jenkins Jewelers 

Sanders Jewelers 
SEYMOUR 

Tiemeier Jewelry Store 
SOUTH BEND 

Harry E. Berg Inc. 

Robertson’s 

Royal Hawaiian Gift Shop 

George W. Wheelock Co. 
SULLIVAN 

Brown Jewelry Store 
TERRE HAUTE 

Bigwood Jewelers 

Hillmans Jewelers 
WHITING 

Aronberg & Kissen, Jlrs. 
VINCENNES 

Leo A. Simon 


1OWA 


ALBIA 

Illingworth Jewelry 
ALGONA 

Sharp’s Jewelry 
BURLINGTON 

Mitten’s Jewelry 
CEDAR RAPIDS 

Newton’s Jewelry 

Scinaefer's 
CHEROKEE 

Royer & Son 
COUNCIL BLUFFS 

Kulesh Jewelry Store 
DAVENPORT 

The Samuels Co. 
DES MOINES 

Davidson Co. 

S. Joseph & Sons Inc. 

Plumb Jewelry Store 

Younker Bros. Inc, 
DE WITT 

Necker Jewelry 
FORT DODGE 

H. C. Kirkberg Jewelers 
GLENWOOD 

Regel Jewelry 
MARSHALLTOWN 

Gillam’s Jewelry Inc. 

Newton's Jewelry 
MASON CITY 

Blanchard’s Co. 
RED OAK 

Cole’s Jewelry Store 
SHENANDOAH 

Lawson's Jewelry 
STORY CITY 

Hayne’s Jewelry & Gifts 
WATERLOO 

Newton's Jewelry 
WEBSTER CITY 

Hayne’s Jewelry & Gifts 


KANSAS 


ARKANSAS CITY 

Phillips Jewelry 
ATCHISON 

Anson L. Gray 

Runyan Jlrs. 
BELOIT 

Max A. Greif 
CALDWELL 

Bess Fisher Shop 
CLAY CENTER 

Bennett Jiry. 
COLDWATER 

Burton Drug & Jewelry 
CONCORDIA 

McCoy Jirs. 

Wescott Jewelry 
DODGE CITY 

Leonard Jewelry 
EMPORIA 

Stanley Jewelers 
GREAT BEND 

Komarek Jewelry 

Morrison Jiry. 
HUTCHINSON 

Adams-Meador 

Cantwell’s 
JUNCTION CITY 

Flower Jewelry & Music 
KANSAS CITY 

Goldman Jewelry Co. 

Helzberg’s 
LAWRENCE 

F. H. Roberts 
LEAVENWORTH 

E. H. Lavery Jewelry Co. 
MANHATTAN 

R. C. Smith 
NEWTON 

Raplee’s Jewelry Store 
OTTAWA 

Trout Jewelry 
PITTSBURG 

Benelli’s Jewelers 
RUSSELL 

Kuhn's Jewelry Store 
SALINA 

Vernon Jewelers 
TOPEKA 

Armstrong Jewelry 

Crosby Bros. Inc. 

Mace Jewelry 

Santa Fe Watch Co, 
WICHITA 

Helzberg’s 

Innes Co. 

Woods Inc. 


KENTUCKY 


COVINGTON 

Elmer T. Herzog, Jeweler 
FRANKFORT 

Roberts Jewelry Store 
HOPKINSVILLE 

Gordon Cayce 
LEXINGTON 

Skuller’s 

Stewart’s Dry Goods Co. 
LOUISVILLE 

Dolfinger’s Inc. 

Kaufman-Straus Co. 

Wm. Kendrich Jewelers Inc. 

Stewart’s Dry Goods Co. 
MADISONVILLE 

Clements Jewelers 
OWENSBORO 

Hillman’s 

Jackson Jewelers 
PADUCAH 

Clements 


LOUISIANA 


ALEXANDRIA 
Gem Jewelry Co. 
LAKE CHARLES 
Kushner’s Jewelers 
Rider Jewelry Co. 
NEW IBERIA 
Riviere Jewelers 
NEW ORLEANS 
Coleman E. Adler & Sons Inc. 
Hausmann Jewelers 
SHREVEPORT 
Flourney Jewelers 
McCary’s Jewelers 


MAINE 


BANGOR 
Boyd & Noyes, Inc. 
CARIBOU 
Johnston's Jewelers 
LEWISTON 
Barnstone-Osgood Co. 
Henry Nolin Jeweler 


MARYLAND 


ANNAPOLIS 
Tilghman Co. 
BALTIMORE 
The Hecht Co. 
Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 
Hutzler’s 
S &N Katz Inc. 
Stewart's 
BETHESDA 
Carbert's 
COLLEGE PARK 
Wolpe Jewelers 
EASTON 
Lomax Jewelers 
FREDERICK 
Colonial Jewelry Co., Inc. 
Remsherg's Jewelry Store 
GLEN BURNIE 
Giftland Jlrs. 
MT. RAINIER 
Fleischer’s Jewelers of 
Queenstown 
SILVER SPRING 
Phillip Joyce Jeweler 
Chas. Schwartz & Son 
William M. Wright 
WESTMINSTER 
Colonial Jewelry Co. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


BELMONT 

Belmont Jewelers 
BEVERLY 

Des Jardins Jewelers 
BOSTON 

Homer's 

The E. B. Horn Co. 

Jordon-Marsh Co. inc. 

Smith-Patterson Co. 

A. Stowell & Co., Inc. 

A. R. West & Co. 
BROCKTON 

Gurney Bros. 

Romm & Co. 
CLINTON 

Stewart & Heney, Inc. 
FITCHBURG 

Harry's Jewelry 

Ss. M. Nathan, Inc. 
FRAMINGHAM 

David Robertson 
GREAT BARRINGTON 

Morton Jewelers 
HOLYOKE 

Leo J. Simard 

M. Stein, Jeweler 
HYDE PARK 

Lee Jewelry Co. 
LEXINGTON 

Anderson's Jewelers 
LOWELL 

Edward W. Freeman Store 
LYNN 

W. F. Newhall & Son 

Arthur Stern Jirs. 
NEW BEDFORD 

Center Jewelry 
NEWTON 

G. R. Ware, Jeweler 
NEWTON CENTER 

Peterson's J’rs 
NEWTONVILLE 

M. C. Jewell 
NORTH ADAMS 

Jolley Jewelry Shop 
QUINCY 

Laine Jewelry 

Pettengill’s Inc. 
SPRINGFIELD 

Arthur Cooley 

Frederick's 

M. J. Kittredge 
WALTHAM 

Sterling Jirs. 
WATERTOWN 

Manhattan Jlrs. 
WELLESLEY 

Anderson's Jewelers 

Cabot Hendric Jewelers 
WOBURN 

Henry Billauer 
WOLLASTON 

Laines Jewelry Store 
WORCESTER 

Denholm & McKay 

Goldstein-Swank & Gordon 

Lundborg & Co., Inc. 

Moulton Jewelry Co., Inc. 

Sharfman’s Jewelers Silver- 

smiths 


‘YOUNGER SET’ 


| as shown on the two preceding pages... 
All the sterling silver you need to set 


| a lovely table tonight... just $ Q 9 75 


MICHIGAN 


ANN ARBOR 
Schlanderer & Sons 
Seyfried Jeweler 

BAY CITY 
Herman Hiss & Co. 

BENTON HARBOR 
Meskimen s 

BIRMINGHAM 
Lake Jewelers 

DEARBORN 
J. F. Taylor Jewelers 

DETROIT 
Hugh Connolly & Son 
J. H. Garlick & Sons 
J. L. Hudson 
J. L. Hudson (Northland) 
Wright, Kay & Co. 

FERNDALE 
Elson Jewelers 

FLINT 
Max Davis Jewelers 
Roy Groom & Sons 
Smith -Bridgeman & Co. 
Wethered-Rice Co. 

GRAND RAPIDS 
Herkner Jewelry Co. 
Siegel Jewelry Co. 
The Wurzburg Co. 

GROSS POINTE FARMS 
Pongracz Jewelers 

HASTINGS 
C. B. Hodges, Jeweler. 

HOLLAND 
Post's Jewelry & Gifts 

JACKSON 
Dicker & Docksey Jewelers 
Meager’s Jewelers 

KALAMAZOO 
Williams & Co, 

LANSING 
Heath's Jewelry Store 
Morgan Jewelry Co. 

MARSHALL 
Hemmingsen & Hodges Inc. 

MONROE 
Yoas Jewelers 

MUSKEGON 
A, Krautheim 

NILES 
Thayer's Quality Jewelers 

owosso 
D. H. Wren 

PONTIAC 
Connolly’s Jewelers 

PORT HURON 
Mosher’s 

ROYAL OAK 
Dobie Jewelers 
Kent Jewelers 

SAGINAW 
C. J. Billmeier 

WYANDOTTE 
Milkins Jewelers 

YPSILANTI 
Seyfried Jeweler 








MINNESOTA 


ANOKA 

Downing Jewelry 
FARIBAULT 

Dandelet Bros. 
FAIRMONT 

Landhuis Jewelry 
HIBBING 

Geary Jewelry Co. 
HUCHINSON 

W. J. Hager 
MANKATO 

Stan A. Smith, Jewelers 
MARSHALL 

Geo. R. Lorenz 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Emil Gustafson 

J. B. Hudson Co. 

S. Jacobs Co. 

Weld & Sons, Jewelers 
ROCHESTER 

Pudwell Jewelry 
ST. CLOUD 

Stafford Bros. Jewelry ~ 

Strobel’s Jewelry 

Weber's 
ST. PAUL 

Otto H. Arésin Co. Inc. 

Bullard Bros. Co. 

H. Bockstruck Co. 

Shapira’s Gifts 
WILLMAR 

Paffrath & Son Jewelers 
WINDOM 

A. B. Peterson 


MISSISSIPPI 


GRENADA 
R, J. Stoker 


MISSOURI 


CAPE GIRARDEAU 
Hale's Jiry. 
CLAYTON 
Byron Cade Inc, 
Famous-Barr Co. 
Mermod-Jaccard-King 
Jewelry Co. Inc. 
Scruggs Vandervoort & 
Barney Inc. 
Stix, Baer & Fuller Co. 
INDEPENDENCE 
Goldman Jewelry Co. 
Helzberg’s 
JEFFERSON CITY 
Dallmeyer Jiry. 
JOPLIN 
Newton Jewelry 
KANSAS CITY 
Goldman Jewelry Co. 
(Walnut) 
Goldman Jewelry Co. 
(Troost) 
Hall's 
Helzberg’s 
Jaccard Jewelry Co. 
Macy’s 
Emmy Bird Thayer 
KIRKSVILLE 
Gardner Jiry. Co. 
MAPLEWOOD 
Atlas Jewelers, Inc. 
MARSHALL 
Esser JIry. 
MEXICO 
Pilcher Jiry. Co. 
Worrell’s Jewelers 
MOBERLY 
T. W. Kamp 
ST. CHARLES 
Atlas Jewelers 
ST. JOSEPH 
Joe Optican 


NEBRASKA 













ST. LOUIS 
Famous-Barr Co. 
Hees & Culbertson Jewel 
o. 
Kiefer’s Jewelers 
Mermod-Jaccard-King 
Jewelry Co. Inc. 
Scruggs Vandervoort & 
Barney Inc. _ 
Selle Jewelry Co. 
Stix, Baer & Fuller Co, 
SEDALIA 
Bichsel Jewelry Co, 
SPRINGFIELD 
Zale Jewelry Co. 
WARRENSBURG 
Highland Gift & Jewe! 


MONTANA 


BUTTE 

Hannifin Jewelry 
KALISPELL 

Wheeler’s Jewelry 
MILES CITY 

John Stockhill, Jewelers 
SIDNEY 

John Stockhill, Jewelers 


BROKEN BOW 

Dickinson Jewelry 
CENTRAL CITY 

H. Chris Nelson 
FREMONT 

Hjalmar G. Anderson 
GRAND ISLAND ~ 

Meyer’s Jewelry Store 
HASTINGS 
Bruce's Jewelry Store 
Crisman Jewelers 
John W. Hiber 
HEBRON 

The Elder Co 
HOLDREGE 

Chase Jiry. Co. 
KEARNEY 
Hawthorne Jiry. 
LINCOLN 
Gold’s of Nebraska 
Miller & Paine Inc, 
McCOOK 

H. P. Sutton Co. ~~ 
MINDEN 

Elmer C. Johnson 
NEBRASKA CITY 

Rogers Jewelers 
NORFOLK 
Wetzel & Truex ~ 
OMAHA i 

Borsheim Jewelry Co. 





















C. B. Brown Co, 

T. L. Combs & Son 

Kay Jewelry 

Thomas Kilpatrick ’ 

Orchard & Wilhelm Co, | 
TECUMSEH 

D. D. Kirkman ~ 
WAHOO ‘ 
Dickinson Jewelry 


NEVADA . 


LAS VEGAS 
M. W. Davis, Jeweler 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CLAREMONT 
Fred Allen, Jeweler 
MANCHESTER 
Lemay Bros. 


NEW JERSEY 


ARLINGTON 

James W. Taylor 
ASBURY PARK 

A. J. Abrams 

A. 1. Poland & Co, 
BERGENFIELD ” 

Raymond's Jewelers 
BLOOMFIELD 

Corbo Jlrs. 
CALDWELL 3 

Martin Parian ‘ 
CAMDEN oa 

Barr's « 

Herbert's Jewelers 

Lit Brothers 
CLIFTON 

Corbo Jewelers $ 

Martin Parian - 
CRANFORD 

Martin Jewelers 
ENGLEWOOD 

Lebson’s Jewelers 
FREEHOLD 

Ballew Jlrs. 
HADDONFIELD 

Douglas F. Merrill 
JERSEY CITY 

C. Both Inc. 

Nelmor Jewelers 
LONG BRANCH 

Nat's Jewelers 
MONTCLAIR 

Woodruff Inc. 
NEWARK | 

L. Bamberger & Co. Inq 

Kresge-Newark, Inc. 

George R. Winton 

Wiss Sons, Inc. 
NEW BRUNSWICK 

P. J. Youngs Dept. Stor| | 
PASSAIC 

Kurz Jewelers 

M. J. Lyons 
PREAKNESS 

Corbo Jewelers 
RED BANK 

Nat's Jewelers 

R. F. Wilbur 
RIDGEWOOD 

Marcus Jewelers 
RUTHERFORD 

Marcus Jewelers 
SUMMIT 

Busch & Sons Ince 
TEANECK 

Lohbeck’s 
TRENTON 

Hamilton Co., Inc. 

Nevius-Voorhees 

Newman’s 

Reid’s Jewelry 
WESTFIELD 

Brunner’s 

Martin Jewelers 
WEST NEW YORK 

L. J. Rad, Jewelers 
WESTWOOD 

Fields Jirs. 
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MEXICO 


LBUQUERQUE 
Frank Mindlin Co, 

LOVIS 

Stanley’s 


Frank Adams Jewelers 
Adels-Loeb 
Fuhrman’s 
John 3. Naughter 
Paul’s Jeweler 
1 Huesen Charles 
UBURN 
Wm. C. Crossman & Son 
Wm. F. Sheehan 
ALLSTON SPRINGS 
Johnson’s Jewelry Store 
ATAVIA 
Francis & Mead 
INGHAMTON 
Van Cotts Jewelers 
ROOKLYN 
_ Abraham & Straus Inc. 
. William Wise & Son Inc. 
UFFALO 
J. N. Adam & Co. 
? Adam, Meldrum & 
Anderson Co. Inc. 
_ Gamler’s Jewelers 
Hengerer’s 
| T. C. Tanke, Inc. 
| Turchins Jewelry & Gift 


Shop 

ANANDAIGUA 

L. M. Campbell & Son 
OHOES 

T. G. Timpane & Son 
UNKIRK 
The Fusco Jewelry Shop 
jDICOTT 
Hilkins Jewelers 
/OREST HILLS 
Joel Morton Co. 
ARDEN CITY 

Burns Family Jewelers 
H Vv. 















































| Achenbach’s 
Robert’s Jewelry Shop 
Slades Jirs. 
RRISON 
Harrison Jewelers 
EMPSTEAD 
8. & L.D. Gutowitz 
| L 


A. McHenry & Co. 
.CKSON HEIGHTS 
Letwinger Jewelers 
Newman Jewelers 


INGSTON 
Schneider's 
\WRENCE, L.I. 
George Stern 
ONS 

Ohmann Bros. 

J ECHANICSVILLE 
William Ahearn 
IDDLETOWN 
Austin Gray 


M. Abramson & Son 

H. Astor, Inc. 

Clive Jewelers, Inc. 

Gimbel Bros., inc. 

Lambert Bros. Jewelers Inc. 
| R.H. Macy & Co. Inc. 

|W. H. Plummer & Co. Ltd. 
Juliet Silver Inc. 

AGARA FALLS 


_ Jaffe Jewelers 
_ Yaseen’s Jewelers 


RL RIVER 
_ Fields Jirs. 


Hershberg’s Jeweler 
|) Mark & Abramson 
| McCurdy’s 
_E. J. Scheer, Inc. 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co. 
ME 


M. J. Engelbert & Bro. 


_ HENECTADY 

M. B. Graubart & Sons 

RACUSE 

H. J. Howe Inc. 

_M. Lemp 

Wilson Loading Jirs. 
OY 


=~ 


Berner’s Jewelers 
& Co. 


1 

Evans & Sons, Inc. 
Lennon's 

Frederic Roedel 
_W. B. Wilcox Co. 


Belk Bros. Co. 

_Efird’s Department Store 
M. B. Smith Jewelers 
INTON 

Jay’s Jewelers 

RHAM 

Globe Jewelry Co. 
_Jones-Frasier Jewelers 
KIN 

Wall's Jewelor 
“YETTEVILLE 
Hatcher’s Jewelers 
Sterling Jewelers 
STONIA 

“Morris Jirs. 
ILDSBORO 

Giddens Jewelry Store 
1EENSBORO 

Saslow’s Inc. 
Schiffman’s Jewelers 
‘EENWOOD 

Griffin's Jirs. 
-NDERSON 

cen coodwyn Jowelors 


° 


The Bisanar Co. 
GH POINT 
Perkinson’s Jirs. 


a 


Turn back to pages 50 and 51 —see the marvelous new 

Heirloom Sterling idea in all its glory. The new “Younger Set” 

gives you the 22 basic pieces of this fine solid sterling silver you need 
for a real dinner party! Yet—it’s just $99.75! Buying it as a set 

this way, you save a lovely $16.75 over open-stock prices! 

See the “Younger Set” today, at the fine store nearest you! 


KANNAPOLIS 

The Jewel Shoppe 

Whitmire-Falls Jirs. 
LAURINBURG 

Robert’s Jewelers 
LENOIR 

Tuttle’s Jewelry Store 
LINCOLNTON 

Drums Jewel Box 
MT. AIRY 

Wall's Jeweler 
NEW BERN 

Baxter's Jewelers 
RALEIGH 

Neiman’'s Jewelers 
ROXBORO 

Green's Jewelry Store 
SALISBURY 

W. H. Leonard Jr. 

Newsom’s Jewelers 

Norman’s Jewelers 
SANFORD 

Wagoner’s Jewelers 
SHELBY 

T. W. Hamrick Jirs. 
SPRUCE PINE 

Lantz Jeweler 
TARBORO 

Robert’s Jewelers 
VALDESE 

Squillario’s 
WILMINGTON 

Kingoff’s Jewelers 
WINSTON-SALEM 

Ecker’s Jewel Box 

McPhail’s 


NORTH DAKOTA 


WILLISTON 
Hamberg Jewelry 


OHIO 


AKRON 
The S. W. Bishop Co. 
M. O'Neil Co. 
Polsky’s 
BOWLING GREEN 
Klever’s Jewelry Store 
CINCINNATI 
Frank Hershede Co. 
Lange, The Jeweler 
Newstedt’s 
The H & S Pogue Co. 
Shillito’s 
CLEVELAND 
The Webb C. Ball Co. 
Sterling Lindner Davis 


The Rudolph Deutsch Co. 


Victor Garson, Jeweler 

Halle Bros. Co. 

The Higbee Co. 

Linger Jewelers 

The Danford Lowell Co. 

The May Company 

Wm. Taylor Son & Co. 
COLUMBUS 

Kull & Son, Jewelers 

F. & R. Lazarus Co. 
CUYAHOGA FALLS 

Mair Jewelry 
DAYTON 

Elder & Johnston Co. 

Rike-Kumler Co. 
ELYRIA 

Oscar Haserod & Assoc. 
EUCLID 

Friedman Jewelers 
FINDLAY 

Lester Thomas Jewelers 
FREMONT 

DeRan’s Jewelry Store 
GREENVILLE 

Geo. F. Schmermund 
IRONTON 

Allyn’s 
LIMA 

Don Jenkins, Jeweler 
MANSFIELD 

Cc. W. Laubscher, Jeweler 

Rogers & Co. 
MARION 

Carroll’s Jewelry Store 
MASSILLON 

Sutter’s Jewelers 
PIQUA 

Thoma & Son 
SIDNEY 

Thoma Jewelers 
SPRINGFIELD 

Hofman Green Jewelers 
STEUBENVILLE 

Mirkin Jewelry Co. 
TOLEDO 

Broer-Freeman 

The Heesen-Hascall Co. 

The Lamson Brothers Co. 
WADSWORTH 

Stonier’s 
WAUSEON 

Harold F. Lewis, Jeweler 
YOUNGSTOWN 

Raymond Brenner 

McKelvey’s 

Strouss-Hirshberg’s 


OKLAHOMA 


CLAREMORE 

Heins Jewelry Store 
OKLAHOMA CITY 

John A. Brown Co. 

B. C. Clark 

B. C. Clark & Sons Inc. 

Kerr's Fine Jewolry & 

Silver Dept. 

Odom’s Jewelry 

Rosenfield’s 
PONCA CITY 

Drake's 

Spray’s Jewelry 
SAPULPA 

Walton J. Miller 
SHAWNEE 

Shoshone Jewelers 
TULSA 

Bishop & Drew 

Brown-Dunkin Co. 

Gray's 

Moody Jewelry 

Vandever's 


OREGON 


ASTORIA 

Ulaine’s Del Moore 

Jewelry 

COQUILLE 

Matejka Jewelers 
EUGENE 

Skeie’s Jewelry Store 
KLAMATH FALLS 

Ricky's 
LEBANON 

Smith Jewelers 
PORTLAND 

Car! Greve, Jeweler 

Meier & Frank Co., Inc. 


Olds & King 

Roy & Molin 

Zell Bros. 
SALEM 


Steven's & Son 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALLENTOWN 

P. A. Freeman Inc. 

Hess Bros. 
ALTOONA 

W. F. Seller & Co. 
ARDMORE 


Strawbridge & Clothier, Inc. 


BETHLEHEM 

Seymour Haber 
BRISTOL 

Baylie’s Jewelers 
CHAMBERSBURG 

Ludwig’s 
CHESTER 

Barr’s 

C. A. Doubet 
ERIE 

Richard H. Beyer, Jeweler 

Jarecki’s Jewelers & 

Silversmiths 

GROVE CITY 

D. S. Peden, Jeweler 
HARRISBURG 

Carpenter Jiry. 
HAVERFORD 

James J. McCaffrey 
HUNTINGDON 

T. Widay Black 
JENKINTOWN 


Strawbridge & Clothier, Inc. 


JOHNSTOWN 

Penn Traffic 
LANCASTER 

Zook’s Jewelers Inc. 
LEWISTOWN 

McClure Jewelry 
MANHEIM 

Sylvan H. Sahm 
MCKEESPORT 

Morrow’s Jewelers 
NEW CASTLE 

Mather Bros. Co. 
NEW HOLLAND 

W. W. Weaver Jeweler 
NORRISTOWN 

J. Ralph Shuler 

Robert J. Snyder 
PHILADELPHIA 

The Baiiey, Banks & 

Biddle Co. 

J. E. Caldwell & Co. 

Gimbel Bros., Inc. 

S. Kind & Sons 

Lit Brothers 

McDonald Jewelry 

Snellenburg’s 

Strawbridge & Clothier 

John Wanamaker Inc. 
PITTSBURGH 

Gimbel Bros. Inc. 

Grogan Company 

The Hardy & Hayes Co. 

Joseph Horne Company 

Kaufmann’s 

John M. Roberts & Son Co. 
POTTSTOWN 

Albert E. Willauer 
SCRANTON 

The Globe Store 
SHARON 

Wengler’s Jewelry 
SOUDERTON 

Floyd Goshow 
UPPER DARBY 

Barr’s 
WILKES BARRE 

Frank Clark 

Phillip Miller 


.RHODE ISLAND 


PAWTUCKET 
Cerel’s 

PROVIDENCE 
Baird-North 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


ANDERSON 
Cochran Jewelry Co. 
CHARLESTON 
Adams & Ortmann Jewelers 
LeRoy’s Jewelers 
Lesser’s Jewelers 
CHESTER 
Runyan Jirs. 
COLUMBIA 
Beik’s Department Store 
Hamilton Jewelers 
Reyner’s Jewelers 
The Sterling Shop 
Sylvan Bros. 


EASLEY 

D. F. Merrill, Jeweler 
FLORENCE 

The China Shop 
GREENVILLE 


Cochran Jewelry Co. 

Hamilton's Jewelers 
LANCASTER 

B. C. Hough Co. 
ORANGEBURG 

Summers Jewelry Store 
ROCK HILL 

Marshall Jiry. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


BROOKINGS 
Beatty’s Jewelry 
PLATTE 
Frank Delire 
SIOUX FALLS 
Horwitz Jewelers 


TENNESSEE 


GREENVILLE 

Lancaster’s Jirs. 
KINGSPORT 

Jorden’s Jirs. 
KNOXVILLE 

Kimball's Jirs. 

Miller’s Inc. 

Miller Bros. Co. 
LENOIR CITY 

P. A. Mashhern 
MEMPHIS 

George T. Brodnax Inc. 

Snyder Jewelers 
NASHVILLE 

The Harvey Co. 
PARIS 

Murray-Humphrey’s Jewelers 
SPARTA 

Earl R. Nash 


TEXAS 


ABILENE 

Hugh Bowie, Jeweler 

Thornton's 
AUSTIN 

Joe Koen & Son Jewelers 

Kruger s Jeweler 

Carl Mayer Co. 

Scarbrough & Sons 

Zale Jewelry Co. Inc. 
BAYTOWN 

Jacobs Jewelry Co. 
BEAUMONT 

Gem Jewelry Co. 
BOWIE 

Parks & Bradley Jirs. 
CLEBURNE 

Simmons Credit Jirs. 
CORPUS CHRISTI 

Brodkay’s Jewelers 

Lester's Jewelers 
DALLAS 

A. Harris Co. 

Sanger Bros. Inc. 

The Titche-Goettinger Co. 
EDINBURG 

Pauls Jewelry 
EL CAMPO 

O. H. Foerster, Jeweler 


EL PASO 

Shain’s 

Sheldon Jewelry 
FORT WORTH 


Meacham’s 
GALVESTON 

J. Lewis Lopez, Jeweler 

Michaels Jewelers 
HOUSTON 

Church’s Jewelers 

Corrigans, Inc. 

Foley Bros. D.G. Co. Inc. 
KERMIT 

Gray Jewelers 
LAMPASAS 

Barnett’s Jewelry 
LONGVIEW 

Kennedy’s of Longview 
LORETTO 

Shain’s 
LUFKIN 

Ray’s Jewelers 
MIDLAND 

Vosatko’s 
PORT ARTHUR 

Gem Jewelry Co. 

Lipoff’s Jewelers 
ROSENBERG 

John Herfort 
SAN ANTONIO 

Joske's of Texas 

P. J. MicNeel Jewelry Co. 

Shaws of San Antonio Inc. 
SEGUIN 

Bauer-Zunker Co. 
TEMPLE 

Ray’s Jewelers 
TEXARKANA 

Hack’s Jewelers 
TEXAS CITY 

G. W. Hetherington, 

Jewelers 

WACO 

Armstrong's Jirs. 
WHARTON 

Sharman’'s Jewelers 


UTAH 
PROVO 
M. R. Rogers Silver Co. 
SALT LAKE CITY 
Hubbard-Denn Jewelers 
Leyson-Pearsall Co. 
Schubach Jewelry Co. 


VERMONT 
BURLINGTON 
F. J. Preston & Son Inc. 


VIRGINIA 

ALEXANDRIA 

Lloyd’s 

Saunders & Son 
ARLINGTON 

Leon R. Fleisher, Jeweler 

The S. Kahn Sons Co. 
HARRISONBURG 

John W. Taliaferro Sons 
LYNCHBURG 

Bowen Jewelry Co. Inc. 
NEWPORT NEWS 

Barclay & Sons 
NORFOLK 

Barr's 

Coopers, Inc. 

Frank R. Ford Co. 

D. P. Paul Co. 
PORTSMOUTH 

Coopers Inc. 
PULASKI 

Wall's, Jeweler 
RADFORD 

Wall's Jeweler 
RICHMOND 

Miller & Rhoads 

Thathimer’s Silver Store 
ROANOKE 

Henebry’s of Roanoke Inc. 
SOUTH BOSTON 

A. R. Via & Bro. 
STAUNTON 

H. L. Lang & Co. 


WASHINGTON 

ADERDEEN 

Wiitamaki Jewelry Store 
AUBURN 

Weese Jewelers 
BELLINGHAM 

Muller & Asplund 
EVERETT 

Burnett Bros. 
GOLDENDALE 

Dressel’s Jewelry 
KENT 

Blessing’s Jewelry & Gifts 
MOSES LAKE 

Menti Jewelers 
SEATTLE 

The Bon Marche 

Burnett Bros. 

Friedlander & Sons 

Weisfield’s 
SPOKANE 

Ben Cohn Jewelers 

The Crescent 

L. Nelson Jewelry Co. 

Sartori 
TACOMA 

Mierow’s Jewelers 
WALLA WALLA 

Glimme & Cundiff 

Jewelers 

YAKIMA 

Dunbar Jewelers 


WEST VIRGINIA 


BLUEFIELD 

4. W. Waters Co. 
CLARKSBURG 

Williams Jewelers 
HUNTINGTO 

0. B. Wise 
PRINCETON 

Vv. W. Watters, Jeweler 
WHEELING 

The Luken’s Co. 

Stone & Thomas 


WISCONSIN 


BELOIT 

Wm. A. Hamlin Jewelry 
EAU CLAIRE 

Lasker, Jeweler 
ELKHORN 

Wolf's Jewelry 
KENOSHA 

C. S. Hubbard 
MADISON 

Goodman's Jewelers 
MILWAUKEE 

Bloedel’s Jewelers 

Bunde & Upmeyer 

Gimbel Bros. Inc. 
NEENAH 

Harmon McCarthy 
RACINE 

Brandt Jewelers Inc. 

Brenner's Jewelry 

Doering Jewelry Co. 

Shaw’s Jewelry 
WAUKESHA 

Estberg & Sons 


WYOMING 


RAWLINS 

Larkin Jewelry Co. 
SHERIDAN 

Oswald Jewelers 


i WALK Out in the October mornings 
and the air tastes of sun and blue 
wood smoke and bright leaves. I think, 
for a stranger, New England in October 
would be the best introduction, even 
though apple-blossom time is so daz- 
zling, not to mention June—but Octo- 
ber is dramatic, all colors intense, even 
the sky is a bluer blue, the moon a 
whiter fire. It makes you feel young 
and lively. When I was growing up, I 
used to jump around in piles of raked 
leaves not so much for the crackle as for 
the delicious, tangy smell. 

As the leaves begin to come down, 
they light the whole countryside. The 
cockers rush giddily around, leaping 
after those that drift up again, caught 
by a slight wave of air. The Irish is a 
whirling dervish; shé hardly touches the 
ground at all. Especially Me rolls and 
rolls, comes in with leaves and twigs in 
his golden, beautiful ears and all over 
his fluffy petticoats. But Jonquil, his 
mother, picks her way delicately along 
the stone terrace; she never likes to get 
mussed up. 

Last Thursday we drove to Long Hill 
to see the African-violet show. The 
experts call them Saintpaulias. We 
came away with a Pink Cheer, a Pink 
Attraction, an Evening Star, and a re- 
placement for the Double Blue Neptune 
that Holly knocked over. The pinks are 
a pure, cool pink, very lovely, and the 
Evening Star is possibly my favorite of 
all the violets; it is the color of a moon- 
stone and is luminous. 

On the way to church on a lovely 
Sunday, I often wish I could persuade 
somebody to put out a hymnal with a 
few hymns in a sort of average or mid- 
dle range. The only hymn I can sing is 
Day is Dying in the West, and they 
never use that on Sunday mornings! 
That hymn keeps to the middle of the 
road. But most of them begin way down 
and then leap like gazelles to an upper 
E or F. It would be wonderful if just a 
few hymns were transposed into an 
ordinary easy key. I could really stay 
through the whole verse instead of 
having to jump in and out so frequently. 

Sunday dinners are no longer a prob- 
lem, with the freezer at hand. We can 
assemble a whole dinner in a very short 
time. 

The new theory is that even roasts are 
better cooked as they come from the 
freezer. The juices do not leak out, the 
meat retains its flavor better. You allow 
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Inside a rather 
special, steadfast 
little white house. 


JILL 


more time; that is all. However, you 
have to be careful that you don’t snap 
your roasting thermometer in bits by 
putting it in a slab of frozen meat. 

I still thaw meat if there is time, be- 
cause I can’t get over the idea that the 
outside might get too well done cooking 
extra time, and we like our meat rare. 

My hat is off to the food producers, 
for they constantly improve packaging 
and quality and add new items every 
time you turn around. If you add more 
tomato sauce and Mozzarella cheese 
andsomecut-up sausage to frozen pizzas 
and drizzle a littlesalad oil over themand 
heat, you get a very good pizza indeed. 

Most of the soups double as good 
sauces. And as for gravy—this week- 
end Don and Ann were home, and they 
said the gravy was the best ever and 
what did I do? I admitted that I had 
tossed in some leftover Madrilene con- 
sommeé which happened to be there. 

After supper on these cool fall eve- 
nings, we read by the open fire. Jill 
has been reading The Tastemakers and 
recommends it as the best book of the 
year. So far I think No Time for Ser- 
geants would be my probable choice. It 
is far more than a hilarious book; it is 
a shrewd and yet touching comment on 
America and a fully realized portrait of 
a simple, unlettered youngster who 
stumbles along successfully because he 
has a good heart. 

Bernice Baumgarten advises me that 
ammonia will take off the old casein 
paint on that dough chest. She says it 
is hard on your rubber gloves, so be 
careful. The dough chest came from 
Grey Fox, our Indian-chief friend, and 
it is very handsome with its sloping 
sides and wide kneading top. The top 
is plain, fortunately, just needs sanding 
and waxing. The old casein paint was 
quite common in early Connecticut. It 
seemed to sink deep into the wood and 
to be practically indestructible. In any 
case, ordinary solvents do not affect it. 

October is for red and gold leaves 
in the gray-stone jug, for rosy apples 
in the pewter bowl, for putting the gar- 
den to bed, for sun-dried washing on 
the line, and for exploring all the little 
back roads for the most perfect blaze 
of color. 

And then deciding our own great 
sugar maples are the most beautiful of 
all the trees in the valley. For one thing, 
they stand guarding a rather special, 
steadfast little white house! END 


LADIES’ HOME JOURN 


Discover the wonderful difference in 


Cannon Fitted Sheets with Ezy-Matic*’ Corners! 


They slip on so easily 


Once you make a bed with Cannon Fitted 
Sheets you'll never be content with any other 
fitted sheets again. For Cannon and only 
Cannon Fitted Sheets have the new “Ezy- 
Matic” Corners. They’re ingeniously designed 
to slip over and under all 4 corners so easily 


... you don’t have to lift your mattress. 


Such dreams for wear.... because they’re Combspun! Cannon’s special 


Combspun process brings you stronger, longer lasting sheets. That’s why your 


Cannon Combspun 
wear and washing 


All certified colorfast by the 





Pereales look so fresh and new after countless months of 
\nd you know Cannon carefree colors never fade or streak. 


\merican Institute of Laundering. 


([ge torn 
C N N N Percale Sheets... 


they're Combspun* to last longer...look lovelier 


CANNON MILLS, INC., N.Y. 13, N. ¥.® CANNON TOWELS ® STOCKINGS ® BEDSPREADS ® TERRY CLOTH *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


And when they’re on, Cannon Fitted Sheets 
stay so delightfully smooth and wrinkle-free. 
Unlike most other fitted sheets, Cannon Fit- 
ted Sheets are reinforced all around the edges 
to last longer, fit better. They never pull out. 
Never need retucking. Fit any standard-size 
mattress, no matter how thick or firm. 





So luxuriously smooth. Cannon Combspun Percales are soft and smooth as 
a lullaby. Just feel them when you see them at your favorite store. Cannon 
offers you a choice of flat sheets, fitted bottom or top sheets in 7 glorious pastels 
and snowy white. And they cost only a few pennies more than muslins. Slight 


extra cost for flowered or scalloped borders. 
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Editors’ Note: There are many questions which women would like 

toaska trusted physician, but there is not always the opportunity. In 

‘continuation of this series, Tell Me Doctor, Doctor Safford will an- 

swer some of these questions which have been sent to him by readers. 
The questions are all real, but the names are fictitious. 


By HENRY B. SAFFORD, M.D. 


3ut, Doctor, why are you asking all 
questions about what I eat? What 
ourishment to do with menstru- 


97? 


doctor lifted the receiver of the tele- 
e with a suggestion of impatience. 
id not like being interrupted during a 
sional appointment. 
es, Doctor,”’ he said over the telephone. 
/ry—I didn’t understand the name... . 
I expect to see her this morning... . 
yes, I understand that and I will be 
jul. P’ll write a synopsis of my opinion 
Send it to you tonight. Thank you. ... 
: Good-by.”’ 
uf an hour later, the earlier patient dis- 
d, he was welcoming into the consulta- 
}room a young girl with dark hair and 
¢ extremely thin, rather plain-looking, 
| ing her shoulders in a way to emphasize 
_ chest and slightly rounded back. 
‘fiss Sarah Spinner’? was the name on 
= ppointment card. The doctor, looking 
>card and then at the patienf, thought, 
iit not forget to go over those lungs. 
iss Spinner,” he said, “your family 
ir telephoned me but did not give me a 
riclear idea what is troubling you. Sup- 
ou tell me the whole story.” 
‘Vell—I don’t think there is much to tell, 


0, never. 
our last period, then, was during the 
er. Before that had they been normal 


‘robably not, unless you had made a de- 
change in environment and climate 

tg your vacation. Did you go abroad, 

ristance?”’ 

lo. I just stayed at home and spent 


s—dances and the like?” 
‘here used to be. There weren’t this 


0 moonlight canoe rides, or anything?” 





Safford’s new book, The Intimate Problems of 
n, containing several chapters which have not 
ed in the Journal, has been published by Haw- 
Books, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


“Gracious, no! Who would want to go 
paddling around an old lake in the dark, 
alone? I certainly wouldn’t. My vacation 


’ was a total loss, and I’m going to try to get 


my parents to let me get a job next summer. 
At least in the city I could find someone to 
take me out now and then, I hope.” 

“Yes, I imagine you could. However, 
since you returned to college the situation 
has no doubt improved.”’ 

“IT don’t see why you say that. Actually I 
haven’t been having any more dates now 
than I did during the summer. I don’t under- 
stand it.” 

“Well, I don’t think you should consider 
the summer entirely misspent. At least you 
had a good rest after your year at college.” 

“Yes, I should say I did have rest! That’s 
all I did. I got as fat as a pig.”” 

“Really? You are certainly very slender 
now.” 

“Oh, you don’t think I would stay fat, do 
you, Doctor? I hate fat people!” 

“There used to be an old saw, ‘Nobody 
loves a fat man,’ but I haven’t heard it 
lately.” 

“Well, I guess it’s still true. At least I know 
nobody loves a fat woman.” 

“I’m not so sure of that—but we won’t 
argue about it. Now, Miss Spinner, I want 
you to answer a question, but think care- 
fully before you do. Why do you think you 
have not *menstruated for nearly three 
months ?”’ 

“T haven’t the slightest idea, Doctor. I 
really haven’t. Why did you ask me that?” 

‘Because I thought I might get some clue 
to your deficiency from the answer. I want 
to help you.” 

*‘There’s nothing more I can tell you, 
Doctor. And I’m really worried. I don’t 
think I have the pep I used to have.” 

“Do you cough at all?” 

“Oh; no.” 

‘“‘That’s good. Now, is there anything else 
that you can think of which might have any 
bearing on your present state of health?” 

‘**No, I’m sure there isn’t, Doctor.” 

“‘Well, then, we’d better get on with the 
examination.” 

‘Doctor, have you any idea what is the 
matter with me?” 

‘“‘T have an idea, yes, but I can answer you 
much more definitely after examining you. 
There are one or two possibilities which we 
may be able to rule out. My nurse will show 
you the way.” 

Half an hour later, his examination of the 
patient completed, the doctor resumed the 
discussion. “I am glad to be able to tell you 
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does your baby sleep? 


Is he relaxed, is his back straight, are his tiny, growing 
bones and muscles getting the full, firm support nature 
intended? Kantwet helps baby sleep nature’s way with its 
exclusive Dorsal Construction — a built-in straight line 
foundation at the heart of the mattress — that gives last- 
ing, all-over level support. And the exclusive Firm-O-Flex 
innerspring unit gives additional, resilient support for the 
good crib posture that is so important 
to baby’s early growing years. 






the only crib mattress with 
DORSAL CONSTRUCTION 
for good crib posture $]795 


Other KANTWET made mattresses, $12.95 to $24.95 


Vn Eke tS ONLY. ONE 


POSTURIZED KANTWET 


Cone 6 WAS! KR E.Sis 


Made and sold throughout the United States and Canada 


© 1955, Rose-Derry Co. 





New Mum Mist spray deodorant stops 
perspiration instantly and for hours. Contains 
miracle hexachlorophene to prevent 
odor all day long—even if you are 

one of the 2 in 5 who perspire freely. 


No more messy running or dripping! 


Mum Mist sprays on, stays on. It 
dries fast—won’t run, won't drip. 
Completely saféifor normal skin—doesn’t 
damage delicate fabrics. For protection 
that’s fast, protection that lasts— 
get new Mum Mist! 


At all toiletries counters 59c 


BY THE MAKERS QF FAMOUS MUM CREAM DEODORANT 


| 
4 







Sofskin 
Moisture 


ele 
“Rie ee 
VERY ORY SKIN 


Lee 
Gy 


Moisture does it! Melts away 
that dried-up feeling, smooths 
away that rough look .. . makes 
your skin feel so much softer, look 
so much smoother! 


This hand cream has it! The 
new penetrating moisture discov- 
ery, Colestron ... gives you more 
beautifying moisture deep in dry 


skin. And the dryer your hands, 


the more you need it! 






for so many years. One of these two works best for you! 


. or, get regular Sofskin Hand Cream in new gold-label jar 


with the lanolin-enriched formula that millions have used 


with hexachlorophene 


The Dryer 


will do for you! 


Get it! See whata beautifulchange 
new Sofskin Moisture-Magic 
makes in your skin! Get the blue- 
label jar at any cosmetic counter. 


Only 33¢, 59¢ and 98¢ plus tax. 


Sofskin 
Moisture-Magie 
Hand Cream 


‘NEW MUM MIST PROTECTS EVEN 
THE 2 IN 5 WHO PERSPIRE FREELY 


Heres deodorant proton 
you never thought poscible! 







Your Hands: 


the more this special 
new moisture cream 





that, anatomically, you are in excellent con- 
dition—and I gave particular attention to 
your chest and pelvic organs. Physiologically, 
however, your report is less satisfactory.” 

“1 don’t understand what you mean, Doc- 
tor.” 

‘‘Before I try to explain I would like to ask 
you some more questions. You have told me 
that you spent the entire summer in idleness 
and, to use your own words, you found that, 
as aresult, you were getting ‘as fat as a pig.’ ”’ 

“Yes, and it’s the truth.” 

“Then, if 1am not mistaken, you intimated 
that you went on a diet. Will you tell me ex- 
actly what sort of diet it was? Was it given 
you by a doctor? Or did you hear about it 
from some friend?” 

‘Oh, no, I didn’t see a doctor—I just made 
it up myself. I’ve heard over and over that the 
only reason people get fat is because they eat 
too much. So I reasoned that the thing to do 
was not to eat.” 

“IT see. Miss Spinner, did you ever hear of 
the miser who cut down on his horse’s feed 
until he was giving him only one blade of 
grass a day? Later he said he was sure he 
would have been able to get the animal down 
to nothing at all, except that the poor beast 
‘up and died’ on him.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard the story—only I didn’t 
eat hay.” 

“What did you eat?” 

“Well, I began on coffee.” 

“Coffee!” 

“Yes, I just took a cup of coffee whenever 
I got hungry. It was pretty hard at first, but 
after a while I didn’t want anything else— 
much. Since I’ve been back at college I’ve 


The three things most difficult are — 
to keep a secret, to forget an in- 
jury, and to make good use of lei- 
sure. — CHILD 


been taking some vegetables because I 
couldn’t always get all the coffee I wanted. 
But I don’t like vegetables much. They are 
beginning to nauseate me.” 

“T should think they would! Coffee and 
vegetables! I’m surprised that your mother 
and father permitted it.” 

“Oh, they don’t know anything about it. 
We don’t often have meals at regular times 
when we're at the lake, and I had a way of 
disposing of my share so they wouldn’t know 
I wasn’t eating.” 

‘‘What about meals since your return to 
school? Don’t you live in a dormitory?” 

“‘Not this year. I room in a little private 
house off the campus where I have cooking 
privileges.” 

“T see. Otherwise you would never have 
been allowed to follow such a foolish course. 
Young lady, I am going to preach you a ser- 
mon. You have been doing your very best to 
ruin your health. I can only hope that we 
have caught you at it before too much harm 
has been done. 

“Look at yourself in that mirror over 
there. You weighed a hundred and eleven 
pounds on the scales in the examination 
room. You are five feet six and a half inches 
tall, and that means that you are at this mo- 
ment about twenty pounds underweight. 
Such a condition is good for no one, espe- 
cially when it comes about rapidly because of 
too rigid dieting. It has undoubtedly upset 
your entire physiological equilibrium.” 

“But, Doctor, I see reducing diets every- 
where. There can’t be anything much wrong 
with them when every newspaper and maga- 
zine publishes them.” 

‘“No, there isn’t. But have you ever read 
such a diet consisting of coffee—and nothing 
else? Well, have you?” 

‘**No-o-o—but ——”’ 

‘*My dear young lady, you have been tam- 
pering with starvation, not reducing. Pro- 
longed fasts are not good for anyone. You’ve 
been starving yourself! I have seen, in my 
own practice, a young woman who abused 
her body with a staryation diet such as you 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 58 
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Trusted By More Mothe 


than any other brand 


Each specialized tablet of St. Jose 
Aspirin For Children is 114 grains, t 
preferred standard of accurate dose 
measure. Pure 
orange flavor. 
Buy it today. 


Selling 
Aspirin MEN 
2 a 
For z 
Children 


For Your 

Family's 

Regular BEST 
Aspirin — For LESS 
Needs... 


200 Tablets 79c +100 Tablets 49c -12 Tablet 


the IMPROVED 


CHLOROPH 


It’s odorless, less dusty, 
more absorbent. Re- 
quires fewer replace- 
ments, so lasts longer. 
Keep your cat’s ‘‘com- 
fort station”’ drier, more 
sanitary, sweeter smell- 
ing with this new chlo- 
rophyl-treated litter. bs I 
Get at your Pet Shop in 5, 10, 25 or 50-Ib. § 
Write for circular 


TENNESSEE ABSORBENT CLAY CO., Paris, 


Getting 
married ? 
Get 
Bride-to-Be 


The newest, most complete 
bridal magazine published 





@ Here are fashions for you and 
your home with a guide to your 
nearest store 


wedding etiquette 

reception suggestions 
honeymoon hideaways 

silver and china tips 

budget and household hints 
advice on marriage problems 


Everything you must know 
is in ‘‘Bride-to-Be“’ 
Now at your newsstand 


Or send $1.00 to Curtis Circulation Co. 
e Box 1198, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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ROLL-EASY ONLY 
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-Now-a vacuum cleaner you never have to lift! 


It rolls anywhere easily—even”up and 
down stairs—on its smooth-running, 12- 
inch wheels! 


It’s powered to clean every inch of every 
room efficiently and easily. And because 
its ‘““Throw-Away”’ Bag is extra large, you 
have to replace it only a few times a year. 
This new cleaner stores easily, too! You 


Only General Electric offers you this amazing attachm 
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just roll it away until next cleaning day. 


G.E.’s new “‘Roll-easy’’ Vacuum Cleaner 
is beautifully color styled in turquoise and 
copper by Freda Diamond. See it at your 
dealer’s soon. Vacuum Cleaner Dept., 
Small Appliance Division, General Elec- 
tric Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


* Manufacturer's recommended retail or Fair Trade price. 
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TURNS ITSELF OVER! 


IT CLEANS FLOORS! 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


How to make luscious 


Orange 


Butter Spread 


for Pancakes, Waffles and Biscuits 


1/2 cup (1 stick) butter 
1/2 cup brown sugar 














Blend well. 


* Butter brightens 
flavor—especially 
on hot foods. 


Just like milk— 
real butter belongs 


on your table. 


Step No. 2—Grate 2 
teaspoons orange rind. 
Add to butter-sugar 
mixture: with 2 tea- 
spoons orange juice. 


2 teaspoons orange rind 
2 teaspoons orange juice 


Step No. 1—Cream to- 
gether thoroughly with 
wooden spoon 4 cup 
butter and '% cup 
brown sugar until mix- 
ture is smooth. 


* Foods made with 
reali butter belong 
on your family table. 














Step No. 3—Serve on 
hot waffles or pancakes, 
or with hot biscuits. 
For use with dessert 
waffles, chopped pecans 
or walnuts may be 
added, if desired. 


* Butter is 
churned from 
100% real cream. 












CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56 
have tried, debilitating her system so that she 
has never regained her health. 

“You should have learned in freshman hy- 
giene that there is a variety of foods which 
the body must have—proteins, fats and car- 
bohydrates—and that good health requires a 
due proportion of each. You don’t neces- 
sarily need very much fat, but you do need to 
ingest enough protein to prevent vital body 
tissue from being absorbed for protein; 
enough sugar to prevent your body from 
burning up your own fat so rapidly as to 
cause acidosis; and a certain amount of min- 
erals and vitamins. The latter two you may 
have been getting from vegetables, but not 
from coffee. Nor could you live on them in- 
definitely. No, Miss Spinner, you have been 
mistreating a very good body until you look 
positively cadaverous; and you should be 
ashamed. It seems perfectly apparent that the 
reason you have ceased to menstruate is un- 
dernourishment.” 

“But what has nourishment to do with 
menstruation?” 

“‘T assure you that it has a great deal to do 
with it. If you don’t want to take my word for 
it, you can check this in any standard text- 
book on gynecology—here, I’ll write down a 
couple of references for you and my nurse 
will find you the texts as soon as we finish 
our interview. I want you to read them—in 
fact, I insist upon it. 

““Now that you know what is wrong I hope 
you will go back to a rational diet and stay 
on it. [am going to talk to your doctor, and 
if I hear of your breaking training in any 
single detail, I promise to have you up before 
the dean. And I shall try to arrange with her 
this very afternoon to have you admitted to 
one of the dormitories, where you will have 
meals in the dining room with the rest of the 
girls and eat what they eat.” 

A smile belied the stern words as the doc- 
tor continued, “‘If you do as I tell you, Miss 
Spinner, by Christmas you will have your 
weight up to around a hundred and thirty- 
four and will be menstruating regularly 
again. But starvation diets are out; do you 
understand that, young lady?” 

“Yes, Doctor,” the girl replied thought- 
fullys Ves wludo:.: 
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FOR CERTAIN IDAHO 
BABIES 


By ELIZABETH HENLEY 


Near, the upland heavens are 
Beautiful with stars— 

Orion and Vega 
And low-flaming Mars. 

When the high airs darken 
Swiftly comes the cold, 

All their silver deepens 
Through airs flaked with gold. 


You who play on prairie 
Cannot know the rise 
Of chasm, cliff, and mountain 
peak 
Which holds you close to 
skies. 
From the Hill of Heaven 
You must learn of steeps, 


And its own white-petaled 
boughs 


Be your woodland deeps. 
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Noblesville, Ind. cook wins for second 


She’s Mother, 
Teacher and 
Prize-Winning Cook 


Between caring for her family 
teaching in a nursery school, 
Maurice Sullivan is mighty busy— 
she still finds time to enter cook 
contests. Here she shows her s¢ 
James and Donny, the 3 prize ribb 
she won at last fall’s Indiana St 
Fair. Like most top cooks, 
Sullivan uses Fleischmann’s Act 
Dry Yeast. “It’s the fastest and har 
est ever,’’ she says. ““Keeps for mon! 
on my shelf.” | 
} 








If you bake at home use Fleis 
mann’s Active Dry Yeast. It’s so ea 
so convenient —and guaranteed fres| 
and faster rising or double your mo 
back. Get Fleischmann’s Active I 
Yeast. nek foe FI 

Get the New jAusscumans | LESCHMAS)| 


“Thrifty Three” |, TEAST 






CONTENTS 15¥2 O25. AVOIR: 


BEEF STEW 


WITH VEGET \BLES 
Potatoes, Carrots, Celery 
1, Hydrolyzed Vegetable 


y cite Seta St 
MI), 5 e <P me 
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I’ve got a secret 


“My best-loved dishes come already 
prepared, ready to serve.” 


RACH Sexton Menu Marvel is the| 
recipe of a famous chef. Each calls 
for premium quality meats and vege-|| 
tables, blended with secret sauces plus 
subtle gravies and spices. 
Let your secret chef be a shelf-ful of 
Sexton Menu Marvels. There are 12 in 
all...at the better independent grocers. 









The dairy farmers 
across the nation want you 
to know—vyou can live better in 
every way with foods made 
from milk. 





Mounts the shining Hunter 

sata, Up night’s darkest hill— 

Sleep, my desert children, 
Dream, my children still: 


Seven Doves above you, 


American Dairy Association 


"Voice of the Dairy Farmer’ * 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Watch “‘Disneyland”’ and “‘The Lone Ranger’’— ABC-TV 


Dolphin, Swan, and Mars— 





He Who made the sagebrush 


Sparkles it with stars! John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chicago, Ill. 
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| Cook these problem dishes 
without watching or stirring 


on the Frigidaire Electric Range with the THINKING TOP 


The thermostat on the HEAT-MINDER UNIT 
keeps food temperatures constant to prevent 


burn, scorch, or boil over. 


This exclusive Heat-Minder Unit ‘“‘thinks’’ for you, 
watches food better than you can, cooks food per- 
fectly, because its built-in thermostat presses against 
the pan every second. It’s always ‘taking the tem- 
perature” of the utensil, and automatically main- 
tains the proper heat when set at the correct position 
for that particular food! That’s why you get perfect 
flavors and textures on this controlled heat. That’s 
why you can be carefree—save hundreds of steps. 





Eggs and bacon won’t scorch, Cereal needs no stirring from 
left unwatched. start to finish. 


This "Thinking Top”’ has the Speed-Heat Unit to 
cook food faster than ever before. A Multi-Duty 
Thermizer that is a Deep-Well Cooker, deep-fat 
fryer, bakes, steams and pops corn. And there is the 
Cook-Master Control that turns the oven on and off, 
automatically, while you’re away or busy at home. 


It comes in color, too. Sherwood Green, Stratford 
Yellow, or Snowy White. See your Frigidaire Dealer 


for easy terms. Ask about all Frigidaire appliances 
recommended by Arthur Godfrey on radio and TV. 


7 “eS Frigidaire 
Pressure-cooked pot roast sears Spaghetti, noodles or rice never E 
and steams on one heat setting. boil over. Electric Ranges 





Built and backed by General Motors 
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Soup and icings won’t burn, Top-of-the-range custards won’t separate, 
candy won’t crystallize. need no more watching than oven-baked. 
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but you cant make it tough! Handle it all you Vil 


it bakes up tender, because it’S Homogenized. Try it and see!’ 
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Fifty Years Ago 


in the Journal 


N October, 1905, George Ber- 

nard Shaw’s new play, Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession, was closed 
by New York police after one 
performance. “Revolting in 
theme!” cried the Sun. Oscar of 
the Waldorf was America’s most 
celebrated maitre d’hétel, some- 
times charging for his sumptuous 
private dinners as much as $250 
a plate. Every bride wanted one 
of the new French chafing dishes 
and the recipes for Oscar’s two 
great delicacies—chicken a la 
king, and lobster Newburg. 


Grover Cleveland expresses his 
disapproval of woman suffrage 
in the October, 1905, JOURNAL. 
In Colorado, where women suc- 
ceeded in winning the vote, he 
says, ‘‘Her ideals have been low- 
ered, the delicacy of her percep- 
tion of right and wrong has 
been dulled. Her vote ...isa 
blow she has dealt her own 
womanhood.”’ 


Hours of work: ‘‘I find that my 
general-housework girl works 
about fourteen hours a day. Is 
that toolong?’’ inquiresa JOUR- 
NAL reader. Answer: ‘““Twelve 
hours would be more desirable.” 


To polish the nails: “Rub a little 
Vaseline on them, then. powder, 
and then rub vigorously. Avoid too 
high a polish, as this looks arti- 
ficial.” . 


In a piece called Her Brother’s 
Letters, a young man speaks out 
against what he calls “inflamma- 
tory waists” or blouses: “The 
thinnest, flimsiest textures are 
resorted to by young girls and 
women for bodices which show 
most plainly the billows of lace 
and of pink and blue ribbons un- 
derneath. . . . Then in comes the 
skirt that fits so tight as to show 
every line and curve of the lower 
anatomy—about as indecently 
suggestive an effect as a woman 
can reach.” 


A Potato Supper for a church 
benefit offers the following 
menu: Potatoes au Gratin, 
Stuffed Potatoes, Potato Bis- 
cuit, Potato Salad, Sweet-Po- 
tato Custard and (the only item 
not related to the potato) cof- 
fee. 


“Ts it safe to let my two-year-old 
child drink water in city parks and 
railroad stations ?”’ Answer: “No. 
Carry a small bottle of boiled wa- 
ter with you.” 


GORDON COSTER 
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Margaret Davidson and her larger but lighter bundle of insulation. 


HEN you read about the disaster- 

ridden Curtis Roacheson page 173, 
and what a desperate hurry they were 
in to get their house rebuilt, you will 
understand how Margaret Davidson 
and her helper felt when they arrived 
at their motel in Minooka, Illinois, 
late at night and heard the radio 
newscaster booming, “‘A tornado is 
heading your way.” “It can’t hap- 
pen!”’ Margaret cried. ‘‘Nobody would 
believe it if they had a tornado too!”’ 
Luckily the tornado turned another 
way; and the next morning you would 
have seen a JOURNAL editor and her 
assistant installing rock wool by the 
bale to help family and friends finish 
the house. By the way, the bundle of 
insulation might have been a little 
lighter than Miss D., but it was a 
whole lot larger. 


When she returned from Italy, June 
Schwartz reported that everywhere the 
six junior-club girls went on the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs tour, they 
inspired cries of “Bella signorina!” In 
France it was “Allo bebe!” ‘What about 
England? What will the men call out 
there when they see us?” they asked 
Count George Baworowski, in charge 
of the tour. ““You don’t have to worry,” 
the count reassured the girls. “If an Eng- 
lishman speaks to you at all, it will be 
only to ask where is the nearest cricket 
field or golf course.” 


We asked Louella Shouer what she was 
laughing at, and picking up a package 
from the freezer, she showed us two steaks 
wrapped together, the larger one stamped 
**His,” the smaller stamped “Hers.” 


There are about 16,000,000 acres of 
national parks in this country. 


Behind the scenes of Can This Marriage 
Be Saved? many sympathetic and under- 
standing interviews must of course occur, 
and these are done, with Doctor Pop- 
enoe, by the writer, Dorothy Cameron 
Disney, who is a girl who is abso- 
lutely lost without her glasses. It was 
in just that fix that she found herself 
recently flying from Washington for 
an interview that evening near Los 
Angeles. Well, to make a long story 
short and show what a friend in need an 
airline can be, the stewardess found on 
board a United Airlines official whose 
glasses were a perfect fit for Dorothy, 
so she could work en route, while the 
pilot radioed back for Dorothy’s own 
glasses, which followed on the next flight. 
They aren’t on her in the picture. We 
hope she hasn’t left them somewhere 
again. 


DON ORNITZ 





Dorothy Cameron Disney. 


Bil While Ges OL 


Peter Basch, whose enviable specialty 
with his camera is to make really 
glamorous women as glamorous as 
they really are, was showing Dawn 
Norman his proudest recent achieve- 
ment, made while interviewing the 
beautiful German actress, Eva Ralf, 
in the dimly lit living room of her 
Hollywood home. The picture wasn’t 
one of Miss Ralf, but of her two new 
frisky kittens, who kept peeking at 
Peter from the safety of the sofa. “It 
was harder than it looks,’’ Peter said. 
“Yes, but it would have been a lot 
harder still,”’ said Dawn, “if you 
hadn’t so much practice on pretty 
women.” 


PETER BASCH 


EDWARD OZERN 





Harold Sitassen and Mrs. Preminger. 


When Harold Stassen, who needs no 
introduction, and Marion Mill Prem- 
inger, who founded the Albert Schweit- 
zer Hospital Fund, met at the Woman’s 
Press Club a while back, Mr. S. men- 
tioned to Mrs. P. that he had written an 
article on Doctor Schweitzer for the 
Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL. “I can tell you 
the very month and year,” Mrs. Prem- 
inger told him, “‘because that article 
sent me c! to Africa and started me on 
a whole new life.”” Someone asked Mrs. P. 
what it was like being with Doctor 
Schweitzer in his jungle hospital and 
leper colony. “Like working alongside a 
living saint,” she said. 











DLAI made his first political appearance as 
a child in Bloomington, Illinois, on the 
Speakers’ platform at a big Democratic rally. 
One of the speakers was our grandfather, Ad- 
lai Stevenson I, who had been Vice-President 
under Mr. Cleveland, and we were dressed to 
do him proud, my brother in starched Eton 
collar and I in a monstrously large hair bow. 
We sat frozen to our chairs, not daring to 
squirm, while grandfather introduced his friend 
William Jennings Bryan. Then Mr. Bryan gave 
a thunderous declamation, tossing his great 
head, and pushing his hand out palm forward. 
In the midst of all this, and the wild applause, 
I glanced at Adlai, to see how he was taking 
our exciting platform prominence. My young 
brother had gone peacefully to sleep. I felt 
utterly disgraced. 


Father loved politics, and seemed continu- 
ously involved, but there was very little that 
father wasn’t involved in. He bubbled over with 
ideas, and his humor spilled out; he told stories 


“From the time we were very small we let off steam together.” 


Here are the memories of a presidential 


candidate which only a sister could provide. 


By ELIZABETH STEVENSON IVES 


and HILDEGARDE DOLSON 


“One of his first words, trying to say my name, 
was Lizbuff.” Sister Elizabeth has been ‘‘Buffie”’ 
ever since. After short stage career she mar- 
ried Ernest Ives, of U. S. Foreign Service. 


for the sheer joy of it, especially jokes on him- 
self. One favorite was about his honeymoon 
abroad with mother, in 1893. Father got off the 
train during a stop at a small Swiss town and 
was strolling around the station when suddenly 
bells rang, whistles blew, and away went the 
train carrying his bride. When the frantic bride- 
groom finally reached their destination— 
Vevey—late that night, the hotel manager led 
him up to mother’s room. Father exclaimed, 
“Helen! I’m here at last.”” Mother stared at him 
blankly, then turned to the manager and asked, 
“Who, who is this impostor?” 

Another story we loved was about how father 
tried to impress mother on that same trip. Be- 
ing very young and very much in love, he was 
eager to show her he could cut quite a dashing 
international figure. Father decided, as a grand 
climax, to take his lovely, dark-haired, dis- 
tinguished-looking bride to the gambling 
casino at Monte Carlo. ““The doorman bowed 
low to Helen,” father would say, when he told 
this story. “Probably thought she was royalty 


incognito. But he said I was too young to gam- 
ble. He wouldn’t even let me inside.” 

Coming as he did from a strict Presbyterian 
household, brought up by a mother who had 
refused even Ulysses S. Grant’s request for 
whisky with a gentle, ‘“We don’t serve spirits in 
our home, but do have a lemonade,” perhaps 
father didn’t try very hard to get inside a gam- 
bling casino. Otherwise, he’d have managed. 
He had a warm, winning, almost irresistible 
smile, and the kind of gaiety and charm that 
could light up a roomful of strangers. Nobody 
stayed a stranger for long, around father. We 
always took it for granted that father knew 
everybody, and I guess he did. Certainly he al- 
ways had an eager audience, at home or wher- 
ever he went. 

Home, from the time Adlai was six and I was 
eight, was a ten-room gray stucco house on 
Washington Street. Bloomington, sixty miles 
north of Springfield, had 25,000 population, 
hitching posts on every curb, and the wide- 
lawned, leisurely look of a nonindustrial town 


WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 


“The Egghead and I” is title a friend 
suggested for Mrs. Ives’ account of 
childhood. Here, with 1952 Candidate 
Stevenson, about to fly home to vote. 


| “It would be hard not to love so smiling, eager a 
| little boy.” At six Adlai collected coins, tadpoles, 
_ cigarette-pack pictures, cats. Name comes from 

great-great-grandfather and 1 Chronicles 27: 29. 
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Elegant drawing room with heavy, 
floor-length draperies and mementos 
of Oriental and European travel was 
for company only. When Buffie and 
Adlai came home from school they 
left overshoes in box at side door, 
were not allowed to use front entrance. 


Washington Street, where Stevensons 
lived in Bloomington, had “‘room for 
children and trees to grow in free- 
dom.” When neighbor’s cow tres- 
passed, young Adlai turned toreador. 


The library, ‘‘as casual and comfort- 
able as an old shoe,’ where family 
gathered to hear Mrs. Stevenson read 
aloud. ““She made the classics so ex- 
citing they never had the bitter medic- 
inal taste of compulsory education.” 


GORDON COSTER 






































encircled by rich farm country—the golder 
tasseled corn belt. 

Adlai and I knew the price of corn per bush 
almost before we could spell, because fathe 
was the manager of forty-five ona 
sands of acres—belonging mostly to Gran 
mother Stevenson’s sister, our great-aunt Ju 
Scott. Father’s ideas flew so far ahead of 
time that he had vast areas planted with so 
beans when people still hooted at the notion 
encouraging such ‘“‘weeds.”’ He loved farmi 
on this large, no-hand-to-the-plow scale, but 
was much too restless to be-a home gardeng 
He left that to mother. 

She had chosen our house not because it w 
handsome or in a fashionable section, like o 
two grandfathers’ big brick houses a few bloc] 
away, but because it was in the newer end | 
town, where empty lots separated the house 
and yards were measured in acres instead 
skimpy feet, with room for children and trees | 
grow in freedom. Washington Street was 
beautiful wide archway of elms, with our pub 
school just down the block. 

Our own yard was almost four acres ded 
sloping down in back to a pasture and a lit} 
stream crossed by two rickety planks, whe 
Adlai caught crayfish and sailed his homema} 
boats. Just beyond the back fence, cows graz{ 
tranquilly. At least, some of them did, but o 
neighbors’, the Grahams’, cow kept getti) 
loose and eating flowers out of mother’s gardé 
This cow got her comeuppance the day f 
friend Dora Mooney came to see me in a ni 
spring coat with a brilliant red lining, which s| 
rashly left on the ground near my small broth|| 
I don’t know whether Dora or the Grahan} 
cow was more astonished to see Adlai, su 
denly turned bullfighter, with Dora’s new c¢ 
providing the cape work as he waved the 1} 
lining frenziedly and danced around the lou¢ 
mooing beast. The young bullfighter’s explat 
tion to his anxious parent was, “But moth 
you know the Grahams’ cow doesn’t hé 
horns.” 

My lively, imaginative little brother did 
have horns either, but he had a healthy disl) 
of being restrained in starched Eton collars 4 
too-starched manners, and he was always) 











| Adlai Ewing Stevenson IT, always “‘very inde- 
_ pendent.” They had to sit on his stomach to make 
\ him be“baby” when sister, friends played house. 







) the go. He had brown hair that never stayed 
flattened, a round face that always looked sun- 
) burned, and his favorite costume was corduroy 
| pants topped by a visor cap worn backward. 

Mother had beautiful, deep-set gray eyes, 
and shining, almost black hair which she wore 


look just like her. [remember once walking with 
} Adlai behind my parents, on an uneven brick 
sidewalk, and looking at mother’s tall, slim 
back. She was wearing a bottle-green velvet 
‘suit with a snug little basque jacket, a brown 
‘velvet platter-brimmed hat with two dashingly 
‘long plumes, and she was holding up her heavy 
‘skirt gracefully with one ecru-kid-gloved hand, 
)to keep it from trailing in the dust. I felt over- 
‘come with pride, to think this elegant lady was 
our mother. 

Although she was astonishingly ahead of her 
time in some ways—she fed us orange juice 
long before vitamins were table talk—she en- 
‘cased us in the strict upbringing of that day, 
_ just as she encased our feet in high shoes. When 
Adlai pleaded for a pair of sneakers, I backed 
him up, because we always sided with each 
‘other’s campaigns to convert parents, but 
‘mother thought sneakers were too “‘soft.’’ We 
‘always left our overshoes in a box at the side 
|door (we weren’t allowed to use the front door) 
/and hung our coats neatly on our own two wall 
thooks in the back hall. My sunbonnet hung 

there for years, then a Maud Mullerish straw 
hat, because sun on the bare head was con- 
sidered dangerous enough to addle one’s brain, 
and certainly to ruin the complexion. 
| Fortunately, mother loved trees and flowers 
jso much herself that she encouraged us to run 
\free, outdoors. She often said, ‘“‘Remember, 
\Nature is the great restorer and the perfect 
iguide.” For gardening, she wore a large faded 
‘duster and gloves riddled with holes; each 
‘spring she’d take us out to Funks Grove to dig 
'Ispiderwort and columbine for her wild-flower 
garden. 
' She had started us as small children on Na- 
‘ture-observation walks, and taught us to keep a 
sharp eye peeled for everything from a leaf’s 
Iveins to “Petoskey = CONTINUED ON PAGE 137 
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You were a very loving family,’ my parents 
closest friend in Bloomington remarked, 
‘but very explosive.’ ” One entry from sister’s diary: 


“Father is still easily flustrated.” 





Lewis and Helen Stevenson were childhood sweethearts in Bloom- 
ington, Ill., spent first married years in New Mexico and Califor- 
nia, returning to Illinois when Buffie was eight, Adlai six. Grand- 
father Stevenson was Vice-President under Cleveland. The Steven- 
sons, unlike other grandparents, Davises, were never wealthy. 


Copyright, 1955, by Elizabeth Stevenson Ives 


MY BROTHER ADLAI 
is soon te be published in book form 
by William Morrow & Co. 
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If he had asked me 
to go out and play right field, 
Id have done it. 


By VEDA CLARK 


first appearance in any magazine 


HAD only one week’s vacation coming due because 
Id only been at Benton, Ames, Trowbridge, Tuck & 
Young as a secretary for less than a year. They’re the 
big New York advertising agency, you know. BATT&Y. 
Or, as someone around there discovered, long before 
the days of word games, it also spells BATTY. And 
that’s what most of the people around there are. Batty. 
Well, I had this week’s vacation coming due and the 
reason things happened the way they did is, I’m batty 
too. I mean I’m batty about something. Baseball. What 
I’m really batty about is the Dodgers. I love them. I’m 
crazy about them. I’m crazy about every man on the 
team. Starting at the catcher and going counter-clock- 
wise, I’m crazy about Campanella, Hodges, Junior, 
Pee Wee, Jackie, Carl, Duke, Amoros, whoever’s 
pitching, Jake Pitler, and Charlie DiGiovanna, the 
bat boy. I’m not crazy about any of the past or 
present Dodger managers. In my opinion, they can’t 
manage. But that’s my opinion. 

I know the various batting averages from day to day 
and what they turned in for the season last year. This 
makes me popular with the stockroom boys and some 
of the bosses. But they’re all married. The bosses, I 
mean. When spring comes, the other girls begin to treat 
me very peculiarly, as if | were a nudist or spent all my 
time buried in a National Geographic. 

Even Gil Decker, who’s more or less my beau and 
who’s an assistant AE (account executive) at an ad 
agency that’s a rival of BATTY, thinks I’m slightly 
nuts. Gil dikes baseball, but he can take it or leave it. I 
can’t. One night Gil asked me why I loved the Dodgers 
in particular and I just looked at him. How can you 
answer a dumb question like that? Can you explain 
why you love your husband—or wife? Why, at lilac 


time, you want millions of them—all over your apart- 
ment? Or why you cry at the movies? 

Of course Gil doesn’t cry at the movies. Gil is very— 
well, controlled. He’s got everything all figured out and 
he does everything the way a young-man-on-his-way-up 
should. And Gil’s on his way up. He’s smart and good- 
looking and ambitious and sometimes I wonder what 
he sees in me. Maybe it’s because we’re both from Iowa. 

Well, as I was saying, I had this vacation coming due 
and I figured I’d have something like $120.27 to spend 
for the week. I would not go all the way out home to see 
my folks again. I’d gone Christmas and there was no- 
body but nobody left to have fun with. Everyone mar- 
ried and talking about formulas and teething and 
things like that. 

A hundred and twenty dollars and twenty-seven 
cents will take you to a dude ranch in Jersey for a week 
or up to Nantucket or someplace where a lot of other 
girls in your same boat are. Who wants to crowd the 
boat? Not me. So I decided to stay in little old New 
York and—you guessed it!—spend a lot of time in 
Brooklyn, watching my boys play ball. I got out the 
schedule, figured out the weeks they’d be playing the 
most home games, and there was one wonderful week 
when they played five day games, one night game, and 
two of the day games were with the Giants! Working 
at BATTY, I’ve learned a little ‘‘sell,’’ so I wrote 
the Dodger ticket office, explaining that it was my 
vacation (sob sob) and that I wanted the best pos- 
sible seat, preferably a box between third and home, 
for all the games that week. 

The day games were scheduled for Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Saturday and Sunday. Friday was a 
night game. CONTINUED ON PAGE 184 
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“T stood ready to help, if thee needed help,” 
his father told him, “‘but thee didn’t. 
Thee saved a man’s life by thyse 





By JESSAMYN WEST 


ITTLE JESS hurriedly shoved the food, 

the knife and the New Testament into 

the cave he had hollowed out for them in 

the strawstack, then started on the run for 

the house. Halfway there he caught sight 

of his father and slowed to a walk. They 
met by the windmill. 

His father set the basket of apples he 
was carrying on the ground and said, “I’ve 
been picking up windfalls. Thy mother 
said if I’d bring her enough Summer Sweet- 
ings she’d make us a batch of apple 
dumplings.” 

His father said no more, but Little Jess 
knew what he was thinking. He was think- 
ing, Now, it’s thy turn to tell me what thee’s 
been doing. And Little Jess wasn’t going to 
do it. For a moment he couldn’t think of a 
single word he could safely say. Lately, 
every word he said seemed, in spite of him- 
self, to have some connection with his 
secret. Finally he remembered the weather. 

“It’s a fine day, isn’t it, father?” 

Was it fine? He took a quick look at the 
sky to see what kind of day, besides being 
hot, it was. The July sky seemed bigger 
than usual, blown up by the hot air the 
way a bladder is. Hard-looking clouds 
were piled up like boulders around the 
horizon, leaving the upper part of the sky 
unusually empty, blue and faraway. 

His father accepted the weather as a 
topic of conversation. ‘‘We need rain,”’ he 
said. Then he picked up one of the wind- 
falls and chomped into it. 

Little Jess winced. ““Green apples on an 
empty stomach will give thee the trots.” 
This was terribly near his secret and his 
father seemed to suspect it, for he asked: 


Little Jess was alone, in the 
heart of his family all alone— 


because of The Secret. 


‘“‘How did thee come by that piece of in- 
formation, son? Firsthand experience?” 

It wasn’t firsthand, so Little Jess changed 
the subject. ““The Methodists are having a 
protracted meeting,” he said, trying to 
make news of what they had all been talk- 
ing about for a week. 

“Thee been over?” his father asked. 

“T been by,’ he admitted. 

“Good attendance?” 

Little Jess nodded. It had looked as if all 
of Southern Indiana had been crowded in 
under the round Methodist tent. 

“That’s fine,’ his father said. ‘‘This 
country could stand a religious revival.” 

““What’s revival mean?” 

He knew—and he didn’t know. The 
other night, coming home from the woods, 
he’d stood outside the camp meeting and 
listened to a woman say she had experi- 
enced the second birth and could sin no 
more. He had tried to imagine what that 
would be like: to get up in the morning 
and know he couldn’t do a bad thing if he 
wanted to! What a change that would be! 
What a rest! 

““What’s second birth?” he asked. 

“One thing at a time,” his father told 
him, finishing his apple and throwing 
away the core. ‘Revived’ means born 
again, a spiritual rebirth.” 

*‘All thy sins forgiven?” 

**A clean slate.” 

“Has thee been revived?” 

‘IT hope so. I been banking on it.” 

*‘Has thee had the second birth?” 

His father’s eyes flashed a look of 
further inquiry. 

“Can thee sin?” Little Jess explained. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


“Oh, yes,” his father, now that he un- 
derstood the question, answered heartily. 
“T can sin all right. No doubt about that.” 

“T heard a lady at the tent meeting say 
she was past all sin.” 

“Well,” Jess said, “if she is, she’s got to 
an enviable spot.” 

“I'd like to be like that.” 

“I misdoubt many achieve it, even 
among the Methodists. What we would 
not, we do. What we would, we never get 
done.” 

Hearing those words, Little Jess thought 
his father had the power to look into his 
heart. The breakfast bell, ringing, gave him 
an excuse to start for the house. He left 
the conversation, on the dead run. 

“Don’t thee hear the bell?” he called 
back over his shoulder, suggesting that, ex- 
cept for it, he’d like nothing better than to 
talk about sin and the second birth all 
morning. 


They were all at the breakfast table 
when Jess sat down. He took his place at 
the end of the table opposite his wife, 
Eliza. The two big boys, Josh and Labe, sat 
together on one side; facing them were 
Little Jess and Mattie. 

Josh’s head was still bandaged where 
he’d knocked a piece out of it in the spill 
he’d taken off a cliff. He and the rest of the 
Home Guard had tried to stop what they 
thought was a night attack by Morgan, the 
rebel raider. It had turned out to be not 
Morgan at all but stock crossing the river, 
and Josh was touchy about having gone to 
war and got himself bashed up fighting 
cows. It was CONTINUED ON PAGE 126 
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BEHIND THE SCENERY. . . 





The Hawaiian Islands have been a part of 
the United States since 1898. Tl.e population is 
slightly less than a half million. Nearly three 
quarters of the people live on a single island, 
Oahu. About 37 per cent of the total popula- 
tion are of Japanese extraction; 17 per cent are | 
Hawaiian; 23 per cent are Caucasian; 12 per 
cent are Filipino and 7 per cent are Chinese. 
The rest are Puerto Rican, Korean, Negroes 
and “‘all others.” About one fifth are of mixed 
blood; sociologists estimate that in less than 
fifty years half will be. (In the estimates above, 
all persons with any Oriental blood were 
classified as Orientals.) 

One of the first’ Hawaiian words a visitor 
learns is “‘haole,” pronounced how-/y. It origi- 
nally meant “‘foreigner,’’ but now means Cau- 
casian. In this isolated and compact little 
world, pure Caucasians are a minority group. 

In a magazine published by the Sociology 
Club of the University of Hawaii, graduate 
students Evelyn Yama and Margaret Freeman 
say: ‘“‘Race-consciousness and prejudice are 
not open and public in Hawaii, and they are 
partly neutralized or driven underground by a 
real measure of equality and friendliness. But 
each racial group—more or less strongly— 
seeks to maintain a separate social life, to con- 
fine its members to in-marriage and to grant 
its members special favors. The controlling 
position of the Nordic Americans is particu- 
larly important, for they not only possess 
overwhelming economic power, but also rep- 
resent American civilization and symbolize | 
American control of the islands.” In the words 
of Dr. Andrew W. Lind, senior sociologist at | 
the university: “In simple fact, Hawaii is nei- | 
ther the racial paradise that some observers | 
would make of it, nor is it a racial hell as | 
others contend, but probably it holds a little | 
of both.” | 

This report is an attempt to show some- 
thing of what this means in the life of seven- 
teen-year-olds in Kailua, on windward Oahu. 

—G. M. W. 
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Barbara Jean Olival emerges like anymph from the natural pool at Waimea Falls. Seventeen, and 
of mixed blood ( Japanese- Portuguese), she faces young womanhood in Hawaii with a bright spirit. 





Fran Lum, Hawatian-Chinese ; 
Robin Briggs, Haole-Chinese- 
Hawaiian; Barhara and her best 
boy friend, Leonard “Fussy” 


Lai, € hinese, all concentrate on 


/ 





eating—yes, Italian spaghetti 





Hawaii is the stage where the 


world’s race relations can be 


seen in miniature perspective. 
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ARBARA JEAN OLIVAL has a sex 
problem—she’s alive. And she is, she 
ys with a wry face, getting very tired of 
earing in her high-school classes how plants 
nd animals reproduce. ““We studied repro- 
uction in physiology, zoology and bi- 
logy—nothing but old sperms and eggs. 
low, in psychology, we’re back to mitosis 
nd zygotes again. And the other day in a 
lagazine I saw an article titled Concep- 
on—the Miracle of the Ages! You just 
un’t escape it.” She thinks she will never 
get working out a problem in genetics on 
1¢ blackboard in one class. The problem 
as to trace the merging of two different sets 
f chromosomes and determine the charac- 
tistics of the offspring. ‘‘I somehow got the 
ght answer, but I did the problem all 
rong. I tried to explain how I did it to the 
acher, but she said, ‘Barbara, you must 
ave found an entirely new way!’ She looked 
uzzled. So was I. We erased the problem.” 
Barbara knows that her own real-life 
roblem—that of being an American girl 
ith a Japanese mother and a Portuguese 
ther in Hawaii—is even more complicated 
1an the proper pairing of chromosomes and 
cannot be erased. But, according to her, it 
not such a problem, really, except some- 
mes —— 

She worries about her hair. “Look at it— 
n’t it awful? It’s Oriental hair, you know. I 
ist had it cut and now it sticks out like a 
latched roof!” 

She is acutely sensitive to people who are 
too polite” with a hollow politeness that 
makes you know they just can’t stand you 
ally.” And she is shocked to find the com- 
uision toward race prejudice even within 
erself. “‘Do you know,” she confides, “‘I 
ave found myself drawing the line—against 
yme of the Negro kids in school. Isn’t it 
rrible? It’s nothing I mean to do, in my 
ind, that is—I just catch myself doing it. 
mt it awful?” 

Barbara tends to speak in superlatives and 
) emphasize certain syllables or words. To 
er, events and ideas are wonderful more 
ften than they are ferrible, most people are 


By G. M. WHITE 


dear, time of any duration is forever. Her 
voice is soft and lilting; she speaks with a 
touch of the broad New England a. 

She is not a Japanese girl. Except for her 
thick, deep-black hair, in hardly any way 
does she resemble one. Neither is she a 
haole, as Caucasians are called on the is- 
lands. Portuguese are not commonly 
thought of as haoles in Hawaii. “I don’t 
know why,” Barbara muses, her young 
round face suddenly mature and grave. She 
is pensive for a fraction of a second, then 
flashes a penetrating smile—so bright be- 
cause it seems to spring from sadness. “It 
just is.” 

Both her father and her mother were born 
in the Territory of Hawaii, U.S.A. Nothing 
but English is spoken in her home. Members 
of her family have been United States citi- 
zens for three generations. But she cannot 
feel wholly certain she is an American girl. 
Even her haole friends do not think of her 
that way. Not quite. And,.at seventeen, she 
has a mind facile enough to understand 
most matters, so she does not quite mind. 

She says she cannot remember ever being 
discriminated against ‘‘directly’’—oh, there 
was one time not long ago when she was in- 
vited with a group to lunch at the Outrigger 
Club, a private beach club on Waikiki that 
bars Orientals. “I suddenly realized, ‘Why, 
I’m part Japanese!’’’ She says this with a 
mixture of astonishment, humor and per- 
plexity. “Of course I couldn’t go. I think the 
rule has been changed now—it’s a very silly 
rule.’’ Many private social clubs in Honolulu 
tacitly or directly enforce exclusion rules 
against one race or another. 

When she was younger, this type of social 
segregation hurt a little more. There was a 
haole boy—Barbara frankly calls him “‘my 
first crush’’—who seemed to be mad about 
her, then much too suddenly lost all interest. 
She suspects it was because his mother did 
not approve of her pure Caucasian son’s be- 
coming too devoted to a girl of mixed races. 
She was more chagrined than hurt, but the 
episode made her thoughtful. She once 
thought she CONTINUED ON PAGE 202 
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For relaxation, Barbara and her friends go right to the punee. 
This couch, the size of a double bed, is common furniture for liv- 
ing rooms in the islands, a marvelous place to chat after dinner. 


Fuss expects to spend four years in a dental school on the main- 
land; and Barbara will go into nurse’s training at a hospital in 
Honolulu. Meanwhile, they share many happy hours together. 
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Cc. RTAIN pictures are the reflection of a period, a taste, 
a style of art. The portrait of the Baron Schwiter by 
Delacroix is the quintessence of romanticism. Julien 
Sorel in Le Rouge et le Noir or Eugéne Rastignac in 
Pere Goriot might have looked like this. For the baron 
is the type of romantic hero made popular by the 
Stendhal and Balzac. To us he appears a 


| 
novels of 


BARON SCHWITER 


EUGENE DELACROIX (1798-1863) 


) 


little effeminate, foppish, but to ladies around 1830 his 
was the most appealing type of masculine good looks. 

How often the heroes of Stendhal and Balzac can 
be characterized by that almost indefinable word 
‘*bounder’’! It is a word which seems also to describe 
Schwiter, who made his career as a fashionable por- 
traitist. We glimpse him fitfully in Delacroix’s cor- 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON 


respondence. He helps his friend find his future mis- 
tress in the tangle of London streets so confusing to a 
foreigner; he borrows from Delacroix five hundred 
francs, a large sum from an artist so poor that the 
canvas on which Schwiter’s portrait was painted had 
to be bought on credit; he brags about his smart 
friends, or he complains CONTINUED ON PAGE 212 
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‘Lheres 
a Milan 
in the 
House 


By HARLAN MILLER 





**Oh, dear—your father’s 


been fixing things again!”’ 


My Dream Girl seems to have discovered it’s 
much easier to persuade me to eat the children’s 
favorite dishes than to coax them into eating 
mine. I seldom complain; but if dirty looks could 
do it mine might transform artichokes by magic 
into roast-beef hash. 


Our autocrat of the luncheon table at the club 
decrees that any woman can be lovely if she can 
find one man who thinks she is. 

*‘d4nd we men being such goofs,’’ he adds, 
“usually any woman can.”’ 


I’ve quit criticizing my family for loquacity on 
long-distance calls, since an overseas Army buddy 
phoned me, and my Lady Love kept track that we 
talked seventeen minutes, and not a word 
wasted. 


And this is the autumn I’m stealing a march on 
my hunting companions by. shooting off 200 shot- 
gun shells in practice at 50 clay pigeons. When we 
tramp through the pheasant fields or crouch in 
that duck blind they’ll think I’m Davy Crockett. 


A bachelor tells me that a comely girl at the 
next table is prettier than Miss America a thou- 
sand miles away. ‘‘The pretty girl you’re looking 
at,”’ he says, “‘is the prettiest girl you see.”’ (I ad- 
vised him to hurry up and get married.) 


Egad, I’ve won a minor triumph: For years I’ve 
protested against folding my bathroom towels in 
three sections so the monogram in the center 
would show. And now the b.w.’s new towels are 
monogrammed in one corner so I need fold ’em 
over only once. 


During the summer’s hot spell a Harvard man 
in our town came out boldly in favor of “‘clip on” 
bow ties. ““Why should I wear four or five extra 
thicknesses of cloth around my neck?’ he de- 
manded, and even snapped the falsie brazenly off 
and on in front of his boss. In fact, our social 
fabric seems to be sagging somewhat. 


Maybe this is the year when I can enforce our 
ruthless household rule against any weekend TV, 
movies or dates until all the weekend Latin, math 
and English assignments are done. (Not to mention 
a few humane chores.) 


I used to be puzzled by my Aunt Imogene’s 
favorite romantic slogan: ‘‘Propinquity pro- 
pinks!”’ Wherever she got it, I’ve now figured it 
out: If a boy and a girl spend two or three hours 
a day near each other, in classroom or office, 
marriage is by no means impossible. 


My father used to apologize to us children every 
month or two. 

“I’m sorry,” he’d say, “‘but I forgot to learn how 
to become a millionaire.” 

(Now I’m in the same boat, except that with infla- 
tion I must apologize weekly.) 


Since we began to carry a “floater policy’? on 
our belongings, we don’t seem to lose nearly so 
many things as we used to. In fact, my most sub- 
stantial losses in recent years have been the pre- 
miums I pay for the policy. 


My role as handy man around our house has 
been simplified since I keep a few tools attached 
to a magnetic rack on the wall near the pantry 
door. The rest of the family even does repair jobs 
now they used to unload on me because they were 
too lazy to hunt for a screw driver. 


My attempts to achieve the grace of Gregory 
Peck by dieting have suffered another setback: it 
now develops there are two kinds of calories, fat- 
tening ones and nonfattening! . . . The fattening 
calorie seems to lurk in everything I like. 


Word’s getting around that these paragraphs, 
with some of my other scribbling, will come out 
in a book this fall, in plenty of time for early 
Christmas shopping... . Anyhow, I’ve notified 
my wife that we’re giving the book for Christmas 
even to friends and relatives who can’t read. 


What sweet applause I’ve won this summer by 
my mastery of charcoal-grill cooking! “Aw, 
shucks,” I say modestly, ‘“‘anybody can broil meat 
over charcoal if he can get the charcoal lit!”’ 

But my wife’s praise continues; she’d rather 
praise me than do the cooking herself. 


Maybe it isn’t true, as I contend, that chores help 
develop a boy’s character, and may even save him 
from becoming a juvenile delinquent. True or not, if 
a boy does his chores it’s certainly easier on his dad. 


Our most flirtatious neighbor’s inevitable re- 
action to any pretty woman who pays attention 
to her husband: she says, ‘‘Father, it’s time to go 
home.” In revenge he calls her ‘‘Grandma”’ when 
a dashing colonel gives her a rush at the club. 


Why do we adore babies so? Maybe because a 
baby seems the only human being you know who’s 
completely devoid of worldly guile and sin. Even 
a baby with a damp bottom seems more innocent 
than a baby-faced blonde. 


We used to think we were the only happily mar- 
ried pair in town who quarreled.. Until we spent a 
weekend at the lakes with the most happily married 
couple we know and had to pull those lovebirds 
apart with the ice tongs lest they choke each other. 


My favorite shirts and socks:always go from the 
wash direct to our sons’ bedrooms, leaving me to 
yearn for the shirts and socks my Dream Girl put 
in her mending basket nine years ago. . . . If one of 
the stores would sew name tapes on new garments 
they’d get all the town’s haberdashery business. 


“Pll agree to drive Peter downtown in the 
morning and maybe even to pick him up in the 
afternoon,”’ says Betty Comfort, ‘‘if he’ll buy a 
car with power brakes and power steering. Like 
no shovel, no old-fashioned steering wheel was 
made for a woman’s hands, not after she’s 
thirty-five.”’ 


Besides the aesthetic and spiritual joys we shared 
when my younger son lost fifty-five pounds, there’s 
a solider satisfaction: I can now wear his charcoal- 
gray flannel suit, though it’s more than comfort- 
ably loose. 


.. + When Junior repaints the lines on our tennis 
court after I’ve mentioned it only eight or nine times, 

... Or our daughter spends a whole weekend with 
us without wearing blue jeans even once, 

... And our youngest empties all ten wastebaskets 
in the house daily for a week without reminder, 

... Or my Dream Girl anoints my chigger bites 
with styptic pencil, larkspur lotion and nail polish 
to ascertain which of the three works best, 

Then I stop feeling so blasted ‘“‘misunderstood” 
and conclude secretly that some women and children 
might not put up with me at all. 
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By ALEC WAUGH 


When Maxwell Fleury caught the un- 
familiar scent of Egyptian cigarettes in 
the drawing room, he thought, “Sylvia is 
hiding something.”’ But his lovely wife 
seemed innocent, chatting with her sister 
Mavis and Maxwell’s sister Jocelyn about 
the coming party at Government House. 
Lord Templeton, the governor of Santa 
Marta in the West Indies, was giving the 
party to welcome his son Euan to the 
island, and to honor visiting Wilson 
Romer, of the Baltimore Star. 

Guests that night included radical 
labor leader David Boyeur, with exotic 
Margot Seaton, who seemed to hypno- 
tize A.D.C. Denis Archer; Jocelyn and 
Mavis, vying for the favor of Euan; also 
bitter, aloof Colonel Carson, and Grain- 
ger Morris, intelligent young native 
lawyer. Romer, sensing tension and not- 
ing the governor’s concern over a tres- 
pass case involving a rich planter and a 
peasant, decided that old Julian Fleury 
was right in calling the island “a keg of 
dynamite.” 

Later Maxwell Fleury, haying man- 
aged to quiet his feelings of inadequacy 
and doubts about Sylvia by announcing 
his bold plan to run for legislative coun- 
cil, made a startling discovery. The man 
who smoked Egyptian cigarettes was 
Colonel Carson. 


“Somebody’s got it in for your brother,” 


said Euan. He went on 


watching and listening—praying 





i 5 
vomer s cable to the governor read: 


SENDING SANTA MARTAWARD SENIOR REPORTER CARL BRAD- 
SHAW LEAVE ABSENCE STOP REST CURE NOT ASSIGNMENT STOP 
APPRECIATE YOUR HELP. 


The governor chuckled. Did Romer think he was a fool be- 
cause he was a soldier? He handed the cable to his A.D.C. 

“This is your pigeon. Show him everything, but bear in mind 
that everything you say will be cabled back to Baltimore; be- 
have as though you didn’t know it would.” 

Archer had read many American novels and seen a great 
many American films, among others The Front Page. He knew 
what to expect of an American journalist. 

Carl Bradshaw was not at all like that. Bald, cherubic, rosy- 


cheeked, he wore a freshly pressed brown-and-white-striped , 


rayon suit. He spoke in a high-pitched voice, with a Boston 
accent. A portable typewriter was the only indication of his 
calling. He arrived at half past three in the afternoon. 

“‘T expect you’re thirsty after your trip,” said Archer. He had 
a bottle of whisky in the car. 

“TI am. I should enjoy a cup of tea,’’ was the answer. 

Archer had booked him a room at the Continental. 

**H. E. very much hopes that you will be able to dine with 
him tonight; not a large party: half a dozen or so representa- 
tive people whom he thought it would be of interest to you to 
meet. It won’t be a late evening, but if you don’t feel up to 
it ——” 

“T normally take a rest between five and six. With that re- 
freshment I find myself able to stay up till two or three in the 
morning. .. . Ah, here’s the tea. Sandwiches, but no cakes. | 
wonder if they have any éclairs.” 

He put three spoonfuls of sugar in his tea. After one sip he 
put in another. ‘‘I’m surprised your sugar isn’t sweeter. Perhaps 
it’s exported in a more concentrated form.” 

‘‘Would you like to see over the sugar factory?” 

‘*‘Not particularly.” 

The reply surprised Archer and impressed him. He was used 
to visitors who let themselves be victimized and patiently in- 
spected housing projects that must surely bore them. 

‘““Yourre very wise,” he said, ‘‘and we realize, of course, that 
you are on a rest cure. At the CONTINUED ON PAGE 100 


that they would hurry, praying that they would delay... . 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOE BOWLER 
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RICHARD PRATT, Architectural and Garden Editor ; 
WILLIAMS and WELLS, designers; 

MARGARET DAVIDSON, Homemaking Editor ; 
CYNTHIA McADOO WHEATLAND, Decorating Associate. 


A Lot 
of Living 
for the 
Money 


Here’s the JoURNAL’s second portfolio house— 
an answer to the census report which states that 


‘.. much of the increase in births 
in 1954 can be attributed to a continuing rise in 
the number of third, fourth and fifth children.” 


Three bedrooms with a fourth provided for; two bathrooms; 
the all-important, all-purpose family room next to the 
kitchen—these essentials are included in a house that can 
be built for $20,000 to $25,000, depending on the locality. 





F you were to see this house first from the street, you’d see 

a trim, attractive one-story house. But investigating it fur- 
ther, you’d find that on its garden front it is the full two-story 
house pictured here on the left. And as you walk in and out of it 
through these nine portfolio pages, you encounter an unex- 
pected variety of rooms and living arrangements. You look 
from its living room out over the treetops, and to get to the sec- 
ond floor you go down instead of up. You learn that its green 
ribbed-metal roof is extra long-lasting; that its smart yellow- 
painted siding of iron-hard pressed wood is promised not to 
crack, warp or splinter. Its smoothly gliding windows slip out 
of their white-trimmed frames to be cleaned right inside the 
house. We’ve tried to make it not only more house for the 
money. We’ve tried to make it a better house for the money too. 


The house takes expert advantage of its hillside site, step- d 
ping down from street level to garden level, The sun deck ing 
donates outdoor delight to the living room, leads around to 
the family room, covers the semi-closed-in playroom terrace 
below, and looks down upon paddling pool and croquet lawn. 


SCALE MODEL BY DEVON DENNETT; PHOTOGRAPH BY EZRA STOLLER 
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GARDEN FLOOR 


Plans and working drawings can be obtained for $10 the set from the designers, 
Williams and Wells, 32 East 57th Street, New York City. 
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EZRA STOLLER 


THE FAMILY FLOOR at street 
level isa complete starting-out house 
in itself which expands below onto 
the garden floor for more bedrooms 
and play, for utilities, storage, and 
all the pleasure of protected out- 
door living. As you come in the 
front door from the street, the first 
big surprise is at last a lobby large 
enough for shaking hands all around. 
Note that the parents’ suite is ex- 
pertly planned to be shared with the 
youngest child or even two. But 
the great event of this family floor 
begins with the living room that 
makes you feel on top of the world 
with its window-wall view and sun 
deck, and then goes on to the fea- 
tured section of this floor, where 
the informal family room combines 
with the kitchen to create for all 
concerned the real social center of 
this endlessly enjoyable house. 

The garden floor with its extra 
bedrooms and playroom opening 
onto its private terrace is reached by 
the brightly window-lighted stair- 
case from above. Storage galore. 


a 
3 aes 


The recessed porch with its coral door has its 
path from the carport, tells of the trim styling of 
the house, its clear clean colors. The big window 
lights the whole lobby and descending staircase. 


You live on 
two Tloors. 
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THE HILLSIDE SITE helps to make this more house for the money. 
What would have been the cellar for a small one-story house on a level lot is 
here the light, delightful garden floor of, in effect, a full two-story house. In a 
day of bulldozer grading the steep slope down from the street becomes two level 
terraces, one for each floor. The service end at street level is the place for the 
carport. Path and porch are cushioned with Korean boxwood: hardy, neat and 
evergreen like Japanese holly. The family-floor bedrooms are screened with 
white-birch clumps. Effective planting aimed for easy maintenance continues 
on the lower level with a thicket of golden willows, a hedge of Japanese yew, 
and a conversation-piece columnar-ginkgo tree. The low retaining wall that 
levels up the bottom line of the lot is of railroad ties, still good for decades. 


_with landscaped 
luxury at both 


4 budget of $175 would be enough to buy, at handy 











AILROAD TIES 


setting-out sizes, the 25 boxwoods, 8 birch clumps, 6 
illows, the yew hedge and striking columnar ginkgo. 


CLUMP BIRCH TREES 





“CEDAR ROUNDS 
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MORE HOUSE 


FOR THE MONEY 


BUILDING NEWS: 


Terne Metal Roofing has a raised seam 
for strength and eye appeal . . . comes 
with a factory-applied primer paint coat, 
needs only one coat of the color of your 
choice. Seams are crimped for a water- 
tight joint; sheet-metal roofing material 
comes in rolls up to 24” wide. 


Wood-framed Sliding Windows slip 
easily out of the track so that both sides 
can be cleaned inside the house. Insect 
screens fit into their own track, can be 
installed or removed from within. 


Vinyl-base Paint—spray-, roller- or 
brush-applied—forms a single flexible 
weatherproof film of color . . . it comes 
colorless, too, for an invisible, long-last- 
ing protective film over plaster, brick or 
natural-finish woods. Use it inside the 
house, too; available in a wide color 
range, it resists mold, corrosion, mois- 
ture and insects, and is washable. 


Common Brick Walls, whitewashed, are 
most attractive after they have weath- 
ered, when the pink of the brick shows 
through here and there. 


GARDEN NEWS: 


Cedar Rounds set in a sand bed make a 
permanent, maintenance-free garden pav- 
ing that is as beautiful as it is practical. 
If cedar is scarce in your area, use elm 
instead—it works just as well. 


Lattice Screen is perfect for concealing 
drying lines, trash cans, other scenery 
spoilers. 


Concrete Paving Blocks for entry path, 
service walk—make them yourself with 
the JOURNAL’S instructions. 


Wading Pool is inexpensive and easy to 
build. Walls are cinder block, floor is 
sand—a seamless plastic liner is held in 
place by wood sills ; liner can be removed 
to convert pool to a sandbox in cooler 
weather. When the children grow up, 
change the pool to a bed of your favorite 
perennials. 


Send 25c to the Reference Library, 
Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL, Philadelphia 5, 
Pennsylvania, for Pattern 2638, for in- 
structions on how to make cedar-round 
paving, lattice screen, concrete paving 
blocks, and wading pool, 
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LIVING-ROOM NEWS: 


Nondribble Paints ro// or brush on; 
creamy in consistency, they won't run 
down the brush handle or spot the floors. 


Oak Block Flooring Squares /lave 
parquet beauty, are factory finished, 
install quickly, easily, inexpensively. 


Open-out Windows beneath the fixed 
glass facing the sun deck have built-in 
screens, provide ventilation even when 
the draperies are drawn. 


Piano-hinged Double Doors open 
without disturbing furniture arrange- 
ments, take up little room for door 
swings. Set-in finger pulls mean no 
doorknob dents. 


Ceramic Tile framing the fireplace is 
inexpensive to buy, easy to install. 
Choose a special color to accent your 
decorating scheme, or select from many 
available designs for a custom look. 


Silicone Spray, applied to the chair 
and linen sofa coverings, helps fabric to 
withstand dirt, dust, creases, wear and 
stains without impairing soft texture. 


Antishock Spray neutralizes static 
electricity in woolens, synthetic fabrics. 
One application lasts up to three months. 


Unfinished Storage Chests painted 
to match the walls are used as end tables 
flanking the sofa, make the room seem 
larger, give a built-in feeling. 


Dark Stain, upholstered cushions give 
a luxury look to inexpensive reed and 
rattan summer furniture, convert it to 
year-round indoor usefulness. 


Enter from the hall—accordion doors fold open against book- 
cases. A long wall lined with comfort has linen-covered sofa, 
aqua chests, slate-topped coffee table. Reed chair is stained dark, 
cushioned in cherry fabric. Gold-striped cotton tops the ottoman. 


THE LIVING ROOM is where the parents can enter- 
tain their own particular friends and place their own par- 
ticularly choice possessions. It is the centerpiece of the 
family floor, and right next to everything, yet so quiet and 
secluded thatit could double as den or study. Good plan- 
ning allows the rest of the household to reach any other 
room without disturbing this one in the slightest. Con- 
trasting with all the intimate charm within its ice-green 
walls is the dramatic wide-open view through its tall win- 
dow panels when the curtains are drawn aside. No screens 
mar the view, as screened outside air can be had in any 
quantity desired through adjustable ventilating louvers 
below the glass. A sliding door opens onto the sun deck, 
and a pair of swinging doors at the left of the tile-bordered 
fireplace opens the way into the family room. 


HAROLD FOWLER 


Sparkling white tile frames the fire- 
place, and sponges clean. A fresh 
flower-patterned chintz fits the re- 
laxed mood of two big chairs, and 
blends happily with ice-green walls 
and. sold cotton rug. Door at left 
leads to the family roomand kitchen. 
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ends beauty with practic 





Sun deck and airy windows bring view to the living room. Snowy draperies 
are anew strong rayon immune to sun and shrinkage. Scaled to the room is 
a graceful table desk, teak top on iron legs, a stationery drawer beneath. 
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The kitchen 


D | 
Apart from kitchen, but close at hand, b Q a U | | fy | | : 
one device, 36” wide, both washes and i ie 


dries clothes, handles up to 8 pounds. 





THE KITCHEN is purposely part of the 
room where meals are served and children play, 
but as you see there is a peninsula grouping of 
cabinets and cooking equipment which sep- 
arates the working area from the family gather- 
ing place. While seasoning the salad or waiting 
for the biscuits to brown, mother can chat with 
dad relaxing by the sun-deck window, direct the 
table setting, and keep an eye on the children. 
Later, when the youngsters are grown, the two 
areas can be separated by a screen. 








News: spinning shelves sans center sup- 
port hold more, turn easily. Rack 
holds cookbook above the splash level. 


STUART 


RELEASE 





1 Aprize feature of the kitchen is the spacious counter and generous cabinets grouped at the base of the 
U arrangement. Under wall cabinets, narrow shelves fronted with sliding doors hold herbs, spices and 
other small oddments. A pull-out cutting board near the sink does double duty for sit-down work. 
Above gas refrigerator with its own freezer section, the cabinet has been set forward to be reachable. 


KITCHEN 
126” X 83” 


one ween nee 


FAMILY ROOM 


: 1’ X 149” 


BALCONY 





KITCHEN NEWS 


Temperature control for surface 
cooking is provided in center burner of 
the gas range in this kitchen. Heat is 
dialed as easily as in an oven — once set, 
is automatically maintained. 


Sound-absorbing ceiling fo reduce 
noise level is provided by 12” wood-fiber 
tiles. Hundreds of tiny holes trap the 
sound. The surface, prefinished in white, 
can be washed or repainted, is lightweight 
and can be glued or nailed in place. 


Marblelike design of kitchen counters 
has a luxury look, is a practical, durable 
plastic material that resists most kitchen 
stains and is easy to keep clean. 


Split-wood shades use small nylon 
rods between wood slats to make rolling 
smoother, appearance more interesting. 
Shades like these are quickly cleaned 
with a vacuum-cleaner tool. 


Portable water softener improves 
automatic-washer results in places where 
water is hard. Device has permanent 
softening compound, is easily regener- 
ated with rock salt. 


Convertible baby table shown in 
family room has a seat that folds into the 
top to make a flat play surface. Table 
wheels easily, can be raised to 27” height. 





Two plastic-coated racks in 24” dish- 
washer slide separately, load easily. 
Spray between racks washes, rinses. 








The Jowwnalls 





Fireplace is raised—pleasant to see 
from the table, easy to use for cooking. 5 
Fireplace chefs like swing-out grill. th 


aul 








News: for greater utility, cleaning cab- 
inet has drawer at the bottom. Long 
handles of mops and brooms extend 
into hard-to-reach space at the top. 


3 Eye-level opening to family room makes for sociability 
and keeps the kitchen from seeming hemmed in. Gas range 
36” wide has big capacity —5 surface burners, an oven and 
a broiler. Stainless-steel counters flanking it are burnproof. 
Two-way storage above opens in kitchen and dining area. 
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HAROLD FOWLER 





Wipable surfaces are easy to keep, 
pretty to look at. Tabletop is ceramic 
tile; plastic paint covers walls and 
piano. Chair, cushions are upholstered 
in plastic fabric. Rolling TV tucks in 
next to radio-record player. 















PLAYROOM NEWS: 


Acoustical Ceiling Tiles, marble-tex: 
tured, deaden noise, are particulaan 
good in rooms with hard flooring. 


Plastic Partitions slide ina ceiling a 
to make two rooms of one, push bac 
into accordion folds when. not in use’ 


Vertical Aluminum See 
ful and easy to clean, draw like draperie. 
to produce shade and ventilation. 


Roof Tile flooring outlives the hous 
itself, needs only an occasional wet-mop 
ping to keep its sparkling appearance 


CLOSET NEWS: 


Pegboard puts closet walls to work... 
hardware is available for every storag 
purpose—hooks for ties, belts, brushes 
racks for shoes, bags, hats—and all ca 
be moved, changed or removed withou 
carpentry, without tools. 


Slider Rod for clothes hanging sive 
finger-tip accessibility to every “‘dead’ 
corner... eyes glide easily along th 
rod track, hangers hook into the eyes, 


ARPORIOT OOS EN IAI BICMOS 


Tier Hangers stretch closet space, stor 
six skirts or blouses in space for one. 


Ready-Made Closets are a fimesaver 
in new construction, a boon for remod- 
eling storage-shy homes. 


Matched Storage Bags come wit 
hanging rods for dresses and suits. 
shelves for sweaters and hats. Pockets 


Playroom doubles as guest suite deluxe — sstses-rate 





THE MOST VERSATILE ROOM in the house, without doubt, for though it is ideal as 
a playroom-bedroom combination, and can pinch-hit as an ingratiating guest suite, it can also be 
pressed into splendid service as a long-term apartment by grandparents who more or less ““come to 
stay.”’ It would also make this a five-bedroom house, if necessary. But as playroom it is perfect. Step 
out the door and you're at the game lawn or pool; or you're sitting down on its shady cool terrace. 
And as you will see, it has everything in it you would want for comfort, convenience and fun. 


Needle-point pillows dress up the stu- 
dio couch by day ; it opens to sleep two 
at night. Table-bench without cush- 
ion can be guest-room luggage rack! 








Closet serves guests, stores off-season 
clothing. Bottom bin in center holds 
galoshes, sneakers, skates, ete. Sliding 
doors above hide bedding storage space a 


HE: “Our child means little to Patrice and I mean nothing. 


She makes me feel like a failure, a drag on a smart, successful wife.” 


SHE: “Gid is jealous of my boss, unbelievably jealous. 


It’s insulting and embarrassing.” 


Modern marriage is essentially a co-operative enterprise, but many 
husbands and wives, because of their family backgrounds and 
education, find it easier to compete against each other rather than 
to co-operate. Even if the wife does not work outside the home, 
she and her husband may be competing for recreational 
opportunities, for a fair share of the budget, for the use of 

the automobile—even for the affection of the children. 

But if the wife has an outside job, she is more likely to find 

this competition develops to a disturbing degree. She may easily 
give home (and husband) second place in her time and thoughts ; may 
cultivate friends who can be useful to her in her own work, 

and refuse to entertain her husband’s friends ; may even neglect her 
own children, under the spur of a strong desire for self-assertion. 
Here are two clients of the American Institute of Family Relations 
who faced all these problems, and solved them. The counselor was 
J. Kenneth Edwins. Paul Popenoe, Sc. D., General Director 


Patrice tells her side: 


“T learned of my promotion just as I was 
leaving the office to collect my little girl at nurs- 
ery school,” Patrice said. Her long-lashed 
eyes were framed by spectacles with smart, bal- 
loon-sized rims. She was slender, attractive, 
thirty-six. ““My first impulse was to get my 
husband on the phone so we could share the 
big excitement. I’ve had my sights trained on 
the copy chief’s desk—I’m in the advertising 
business—ever since I graduated from college. 
That was long before Gid appeared on my 
scene and we married. 

**My secretary rang the real-estate firm where 
Gid has worked for the last five years. It de- 
veloped he’d been sent out of town unex- 
pectedly to visit an unpromising prospect the 
other salesmen had been nimble enough to 
dodge. Gid isn’t a pusher and is good-natured, 
with the result he invariably draws the mean- 
est assignments. I put in a long-distance call. I 
hoped to cheer him up with the information 
we could go ahead and buy the piano we have 
been wanting for Ruthie. My new job carried 
a twenty per cent raise in salary. 

“The long-distance circuits were busy. Be- 
fore I got through to Gid, my big boss wan- 
dered in and congratulated me. Then in a kid- 
ding sort of way he remarked that my sudden 
rise in the world—he was responsible for it, of 
course—seemed to rate a celebration. He sug- 
gested I come along and sit in on a dinner party 
with several of our agency’s most important 
clients. I suppose I could have refused. But my 
boss isn’t impressed by the clock-watching 
characters who take off for home on the dot of 
five like a flock of carrier pigeons. I’ve often 
heard him say his main objection to hiring 
married women is their tendency to place their 
family obligations ahead of their jobs. 

“If I had been a man, I could have accepted 
the invitation instantly. I’m a career wife, a 
career mother, which makes all the difference. 
I had to keep my big boss waiting while I solved 
the inevitable domestic problems. I canceled 
the call to Gid. I telephoned our part-time maid 
there would be no cooking; and if she’d 
scrubbed both bathrooms she could go. After 
trying four or five numbers, I located my gad- 
about mother and she offered to pick up Ruthie 





Dr. Paul Popenoe 


at nursery school. My mother didn’t spoil me— 
she reserved her spoiling for my brother Tom— 
but she’s crazy for Ruthie. 

“I thought every possible contingency had 
been covered when I sat down in my favorite 
restaurant thirty minutes later to enjoy an un- 
hurried dinner and an evening of stimulating, 
unhurried conversation. What I didn’t know,” 
Patrice said, ‘““was that Gid was already on his 
way back to town. I had expected him to be 
gone overnight. His trip was a bust. He walked 
into our empty house, hungry, tired and out of 
sorts, at ten P.M. There was food in the refriger- 
ator, I’m almost sure. Instead of fixing himself 
a snack, Gid immediately roared over to my 
mother’s place. There he discovered Ruthie 
wasn’t yet in bed. He fetched Ruthie home. 

“When I arrived—tluckily I'd declined to go 
night-clubbing with my associates—Gid was 
endeavoring to stuff our howling, kicking 
daughter into her pajamas. He welcomed me 
with the information that two of the buttons 
were missing and that Ruthie’s sheets were 
dirty. Obviously the moment was not pro- 
pitious to speak of my promotion. I hunted for 
fresh sheets and pajamas. Unfortunately our 
maid, who is not a jewel, had ignored my re- 
peated memos and forgotten to send out the 
laundry again. There were no pajamas at all, 
no sheets of the proper size. I attempted to 
fold a double sheet around Ruthie’s mattress, 
but Gid caught me in the quick-change act. 

“*He blew his stack and called me the world’s 
lousiest housekeeper. I blew my stack and said 
I didn’t regard him as the world’s foremost 
businessman. In fact, I told Gid, | doubted 
anybody would describe him as the best busi- 
nessman living in our town, on our block, or 
even living in our house. 

“The minute I heard those awful words, I 
wished I could bite out my tongue. Gid laid 
Ruthie on her bed, gently, walked into the liv- 
ing room. I followed. I frantically apologized. 
He wasn’t interested. My mother is prejudiced 
against all men—except my brother Tom—on 
general principles. She heartily disapproved of 
my marriage and she overlooks few opportuni- 
ties to snipe at Gid. Anyway, she’d passed on 
to him the news of my promotion and then 
nastily pointed out that my twenty per cent 
raise boosted my CONTINUED ON PAGE 193 





DON ORNITZ 


“I’m a career wife, a career mother, which makes all the difference. 
I had to keep my big boss waiting while I solved domestic problems.” 








The most important fashions of 
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Above: The fashion of the fur-lined 
(sealskin) short jacket over a slen- 
der dress. Black, white and gray + 
tweed by Dior. Above, right: Young, 
wearable black wool sheath with 


taffeta bow, for evening by Givenchy. 


Left: Important fashion points are 
paneled skirt, short jacket, fur 
collar, satin bow, covered-up look 


outside, décolleté inside. In wool by 





Christian Dior. Right: New, new 


? look—Far East, Empire feeling with 
é pleated panels, high bustline. Dior. 


PHOTOGRAPHED IN PARIS BY WILHELA CUSHMAN 


ke 


~ New and beautiful simplicity ... again Paris 
has a fashion for every woman. The sheath is 
oraceful, lightly curved, the body free. Match- 
slim Far East silhouettes have a Directoire 
feeling, often with a high bustline. The dress 
with panels moves as you move. The fashion 
is wool and more wool, black and more black, 
flashes of color, white hats, the fur touch. 





Significant costume —the very simple dress ws | 
The white hat, the fur hat. This one is The Czarina sable hat with topaz and 


with short or long jacket. By WitHeta CusHmMAN 
Fashion Editor of the Journal white felt with white mink, by Dior, pearls, important and exciting fashion 
worn with dress with the Far East look. by Dior, worn with rust-toned tweed. 


Far left: The very young three-piece tweed—full skirt, scarf 
top and bolero in black-and-white tweed by Dior. The hat is 
draped moss-green velours. Left: Romantic black taffeta eve- 
ning coat with cape collar, huge scarf-tie, by Dior, worn over 


a jeweled black taffeta dress. Taffeta chignon circlet with veil. 


Below, left: New sheath coat-dress in alley black-and-white 
tweed by Dior. Briefcase alligator bag with a gold handle. 
Center: dark gray flannel tunic coat slit to dhe waistline by 
Dior, fur hat and scarf. Right: Covered-up look in two-piece black 
wool sheath by Balenciaga, a décolleté neckline when scarf is 


removed. Prettiest hat in Paris—white tulle with a satin bow. 














id semifitted, easy enough to go over 


This is a periect 


S JUuNIOrI collec tion, 


“ YEAR-TO 


Every wardrobe should contain four essentials that go togeth 


Most women like to replace these costumes one at a tim 


a oud love a bright addition in color. 


this is the year for a wool jersey, adaptable to many changes all day long. 
A four-pocket coat dress by Mr. Nino, $39.95, in chalk blue, cranberry, 
olive green, violet. Wear it with a leopard-printed softie hat by Elisa Daggs. 


HAL REIFF 


‘FAR WARDROBE 


happily —coat, suit, wool dress, silk dress —similar to those shown here. 


‘o refresh their wardrobes and keep them in balance, year to year. « By WitHELA CUSHMAN 


Fashion Editor of the Journal 





The same wardrobe sutt worn with. . . 


black accessories will have the greatest style for the most occasions. In 


this instance, a Persian-lamb muff, a Persian cloth hat, $15.00, by John Frederics. 





HAL REIFF 


sf an all “purpose suit your greatest need... 


a black-and-white mixture tweed is your most versatile fashion, fitting in easily 
with a coat in any color, or black, $49.95, by Arlene Norman. Dress it up with 


a garnet satin blouse by Kay Busgang, a beaver hat by Elisa Daggs, a velvet bag bound with leather. 


If you'd love an important-occaston dess... 


a black peau de soie, an Empire-princess silhouette, silk and rayon, $49.95, by Abe Schrader, year-to- 


year fashion. Wear it with a flower bandeau hat by John Frederics, about $12.00, rhinestone jewelry. 














DERUJINSKY 


I sum overblouse dress in bright red ribbed wool jersey, 


$25.00, by Micky Bauso, with black velvet hat by Suzy. 


2 STRIPED wool-and-cotton jersey dress, by Sacony, $29.95. 
J ) ) ) 


Velveteen-and-beaver hat, Lilly Dache’s junior collection. 


. 
3 BLACK-AND-BROWN herringbone tweed—jacket with velvet 


collar around $19.95; pleated skirt, $10.95, matching fabric. 


A, WRIST-LENGTH coat in wool and cashmere fleece, $29.95, 


in camel-color, or rose, to wear with any dark slim wool. 


fixe : 3 
2) BOX-JACKET suit in Black Watch plaid wool, about $26.00, 


by Stephanie Koret; navy calfskin bag by Roger Van S. 
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HE POPs 


Whether you're twenty-one or twenty-nine, 






you'll enjoy these fashions and appreciate the prig 





@ 
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6 TWEED-TEXTURED costume, $19.95, by Gloria Swanson; coat 


in acetate, rayon and cotton over a rayon-and-Dynel dress. 





Oe 
" BACK-FULLNESS silhouette, an after-five fashion, in black-and- 
amber acetate-and-cotton brocade, by Joan Lewine, $29.95. 
8 BLACK wool with a princess flare, sophisticated and _be- 
coming, $19.95, by Jerry Gilden. Satin bag, white kid gloves. 
9g PURPLE tweed dressmaker wool with side fullness, becoming 
neckline, $29.75, by Dan Keller. Also in gray, beige, blue. 
DERUJINSKY 

10 BELTLESS 

sheath dress in 

gray wool flannel, 

bateau neckline, 

around $25.00, 

by Dan Keller. 

9 
DERUJINSKY 


The fashions on all these pages are presented to 
you because they show you the trends of the season 


and serve as a guide as you shop. You will find 
many of them in stores throughout the nation. How- 
ever, if you do not find identical styles in your loca! 





shops, we believe similar ones will be available. 


oung wife and mother or a nine-to-five career girl, 


.. $19.95 to $29.95. - By Rurw Mary PackarpD 6 





QUILTED CHALLIS with bright 
pink roses scattered on a 

black background is quilted lightly 
in vertical lines and bound 

with black wool braid. “Easy- 
to-Make” Vogue Design No. 8188. 


Other Views, Sizes and Prices of Vogue 


Patterns on page 115. B 





SHARLAND 





EMBROIDERED SART in silk and cotton made 
in two pieces. The surplice blouse, Vogue Design 


No. 8494. The skirt, three lengths of fabric. 





PRINTED Cotron VELVET ina Paisley pattern fom} 
a skirt, “V.E.T.M.’’* Vogue Design No. 8644. 


Turquoise wool jersey for the blouse, No. 8727 





Dyep-ro-Matcu fabrics. A silk-chiffon shirt, 
Vogue Design No. 7807. \ silk-faille skirt with 


unpressed pleats, No. 8729. Pink satin cummerbund 


in new fabrics, 





PRINTED FELT 
comes in two pieces 


new color 
combinations 


buy). Red, gold and 


black. Wool jersey 





in a circular skirt that 


blouse, ““V.E.T.M.” * 
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(we'll tell you where to 


Vogue Design No. 8100. 


One skirt with three blouses could see 
you through an entire social season! That’s 
the fun in making separates! Take the 
quilted challis jacket with bright pink roses, 
shown at the left. To top any black outfit 
from velvet slacks to evening dress, what 
could be gayer? For the more subtle ap- 
proach try a silk-chiffon shirt with a silk- 
faille skirt in the same color .. . or a skirt 
and blouse from a 5!2-yard sari, using the 
border for detail (a cashmere sweater with a 
collar and cuffs of the gold border makes a 
charming alternate top for the sari skirt). 
Jackets in plaid or synthetic fur, skirts 
printed on felt or cotton velvet are just a few 
of the inspired fabrics you will find in your 
favorite department store or fabric shop. 


By NORA O°LEARY 


Pattern Editor of the Journal 





PrLaw BLANKET jacket made from a Furry Dynev FLEECE in pale beige 
36”x50” pram robe (from $4.95 up). Send makes a perfect all-round shortie . . . pretty, 
15¢ to Journal Reference Library too, in the evening. Line in a 

for diagram and instructions, No. 2637. bright stripe. Vogue Design No. 8728. 






ghtest red and tailored into the slimmest 





716. Topped by a jacket in the sheerest 


‘slacks, Vogue Design No. 7 
striped wool in the gayest colors, Vogue “V.E.T.M.”’* Design No, 8726. 




















By JOAN VATSEK 


ELINDA JOHNSON, muttering an- 

grily, tore her mother’s letter into 
pieces and flung them on the floor. Then 
she got up and stared fixedly at the blue 
sky, and the fire escape that came climbing 
to her window from two stories below. 

The sun highlighted reddish glints in her 
soft brown hair. Her face was as fresh as a 
teen-ager’s, though she had been for three 
years now a highly valued secretary at Don- 
ald and Digby, Importers. 

She wore a purple wool skirt with a pale 
yellow cashmere sweater, and she had pushed 
up her sleeves. From her fair well-rounded 
arms one might pretty accurately deduce the 
rest of her. It was a pity that there was no- 
body around to do so, or to coax away her 
scowl. 

A knock on the door interrupted her bit- 
ter musings. Belinda knew that it was Dan 
Landis, who lived next door to her on the 
third floor of Mrs. Hennessy’s rooming 
house. She also knew that Dan had a coffee- 
pot and a cup in his hand, for she heard the 
clink of china against tin. 

Although her hair was not quite the right 
shade, Dan had shown a definite anxiety, 


when Belinda first moved in, to add her to 
the collection of sultry-looking brunettes 
he was fond of escorting around town. But 
Belinda had made it perfectly clear that she 
didn’t wish to have anything more to do with 
him than was unavoidable. 

She did not approve of a young chemistry 
teacher who, when he was not teaching 
forty-odd public-school boys or correcting 
exercise books, came home toward dawn 
two or three times a week. She had even 
asked him testily not to drop in for coffee 
at odd hours. Since then he had brought his 
own. 

At the moment she was almost glad he 
was about to intrude his lanky and cheerful 
presence on her. 

*“Come in,” she said 

Dan pushed open the door with his knee. 
He had a sandwich in his mouth—a thick 
sandwich wrapped in wax paper. He set his 
Saturday lunch down on her table, and 
appreciatively sniffed the pale blue hyacinth 
she had there in a bowl. 

Dan was not really bad-looking. He had 
a rather pleasant face with an inquisitive- 
looking nose, blue CONTINUED ON PAGE 207 
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N everyone’s life there are times when VIP’s are invited to 
dinner. VIP’s to you, at least. Like women the world over, 
you want to make a good impression, but not seem obvious. 
“Subtle” is the word. At such a time the menu is of the greatest 
consequence. It should have the simple elegance of a Paris frock 
and not be all cluttered up with doodads. Your Great-aunt 
Sarah may have cooked for three days for a party and had so 
many courses she forgot and left one in the oven. But not you! 
It goes without saying the food has to be good. The best! If it 
f isn’t, you might as well give up the social life for sure. But that’s 
not going to happen, for we’ve planned a meal for the occasion— 
a meal to remember. 





Hot beginning. There isn’t so much to say about a cold 
shrimp cocktail. You have it as you like it—shrimp cold, sauce 
hot—and that’s that. But a hot shrimp cocktail is news. The 
secret’s out, and here’s the inside dope on 


HOT SHRIMP COCKTAIL 


Sauté 14 cup chopped onion (have it fine, please—no big chunks) in 
114 tablespoons butter or margarine until amber in color but not 
brown. Stir in 134 cups canned tomatoes, ’2 cup chopped green pep- 
per and 1/4 cup crumbled salted crackers. Now for the seasoning—of 
the greatest importance to any dish. It calls for 1 teaspoon salt, 4 tea- 
spoon pepper, a dash of hot pepper sauce, 4 teaspoon nutmeg, 4 
teaspoon thyme and 1% teaspoon mace. Simmer for 15 minutes, 
stirring now and then whenever you are near the range. When you 
cook, you know, it’s a good idea to stick around. Shell and devein 
1 pound raw shrimp. Add them to the sauce and simmer about 3 min- 
utes. This way the juices of the shrimp add their flavor to the sauce 
and not to the cooking water. Never use cooked shrimp in this dish. 
It just isn’t the same. Chop a hard-cooked egg and stir it in last. Spoon 
into individual scallop shells, or, if you haven’t these, a 1!-quart 
casserole to pass at the table. Bake in a moderate oven, 350° F., for 
15 minutes. Sprinkle with chopped hard-cooked egg and garnish with 
parsley before serving. 


Crescendo for the star. Beef you may have any day in the 
week, if you want, but fillet of beef, no. It’s the tenderloin— 
the ultra-ultra of beef, and there are only two to ap animal. 





Because it is so special, order this piéce de résistance from your 
butcher several days ahead for your important dinner. 

If you don’t, you'll end up with lamb chops and a 

piece of liver with a toothpick in it so Henry will 


know that’s his. CONTINUED ON PAGE 136 





Company is coming! The table is set — 


the food is your best — so look your prettiest. 








Hot Shrimp Cocktail 
Broiled Fillet of Beef Marinade 
Stuffed Mushrooms — Green Beans 
Relishes Salt Toast 












Apricot Baba with Vanilla Ice Cream 







or Maple Frango 
Coffee 


(Planned for 6) 
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1 Autumn days are among the choice ones the year has 
to offer. Somehow the skies are always bluer and the late 
flowers are as brilliant as sun and frost can make them. 


2 It’s apple-picking time too. Red-cheeked Rome Beau- 
ties are coming to town in great numbers. Core some and 
fill with whole cranberries, sugar or honey and lemon 
juice. Sprinkle with cinnamon and nutmeg. Then bake. 


3 Do you have your violin handy? This appetizer spread 
is famous in Hungary, noted for beautiful women and 
waltz time as well as good food. 


4 Put one 8-ounce package cottage cheese through a 
sieve. Blend in | tablespoon each minced anchovies, dry 
mustard, caraway seeds, drained capers and minced 
chiyes or onion. Add 4 pound softened butter and mix 
well. Mound on serving dish and garnish with flecks of 
paprika and nosegays of parsley. Serve with crackers. 


5 Chocolate can give you just as great a lift as coffee, but 
most people don’t believe it. O ye of little faith. Then 
try half hot chocolate, half coffee—Mocha, in a word. A 
stanch friend on a steely morning. 


6 Here’s a breakfast that will make your cold toes turn 
cherry red: a bowl of smoking-hot oatmeal with maple 
sirup and country cream. 


7 Zucchini is a favorite vegetable, and now it’s available 
practically the year round. Chop an onion and saute it in 
butter until golden. Add 4 cup chicken broth and 2 cups 
sliced zucchini. Cook until just tender. Season with salt, 
pepper and a pinch of basil. Ambrosia. 


8 A vegetable truly worthy to serve as a separate course— 
string beans with ham, of all things. Cook 1 package 
frozen French-style green beans until almost tender. 
Then add | tablespoon butter, 1% cup shredded, cooked 
ham, 1 clove garlic, mashed or minced, and 2 diced to- 
matoes. Season with salt and pepper and cook until 
beans are tender. 


9 Aficionadas of the avocado, we like it in everything 
from soup to soufflés. Best of all, perhaps, we like it this 
way: Peel and mash | avocado and combine with | diced 
tomato. Season with 1 tablespoon lemon juice, 1 tea- 
spoon minced onion, | teaspoon salt, 14 teaspoon hot 
pepper sauce, 4g teaspoon pepper and | clove garlic, 
crushed. Mix well. Serve as spread for crackers. 


10 Did you know that there is a delicious new sauce 
called apple berry that’s rosy as a posy and comes ready 
to eat as 1s? 


11 Delicio 


ream, add a 


and delicate! Make a cream sauce with real 
having or so of onion and a couple of 
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tablespoons of cider. Salt and pepper to taste. Pour over 
slices of cooked turkey and warm in the oven. 


12 From an old cookbook: “It is a matter of great con- 
venience to have a covered tub or pail of sifted flour 
ready for use. It will save half the time in an emergency.” 


13 Most of you know Belgian endive only as salad tim- 
ber. In Belgium they serve it cooked in this delicious way. 
Try it for a company lunch. 


14 Wash 4 stalks Belgian endive. Cover with chicken 
stock and simmer about 20 minutes until tender. Drain. 
Roll each stalk in a thin slice of cooked ham. Lay in a 
baking dish. Cover with 2 cups well-seasoned cream 
sauce made with half cream and half chicken stock the 
endive was cooked in, to which you have added 14 cup 
Parmesan cheese, 2 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 
and /% teaspoon dry mustard. Bake 20 minutes in a 
moderate oven, 350° F. 


15 No more excuses—there’s a popover mix now! Serve 
them at teatime. A great golden popover laved in butter 
and strawberry jam will lighten the gloomiest afternoon. 


16 For your best baked potatoes—a dollop of sour 
cream and a flugry of chopped chives. 


17 “A meal without cheese is like a beautiful woman 
with only one eye.”’ It never struck you that way? Aston- 
ishing! Try stewed greengage plums with Gruyére cheese 
for dessert. 


18 The angels in the angel-food cake like chocolate too. 
So into the angel-food batter gently fold 14 cup grated 
unsweetened chocolate. Serve with a chocolate glaze—or 
with ice cream. 

19 There’s an old Danish saying that a man who likes 
sweets will make a good husband. Here’s a dessert to 
snare a sweet tooth: Make a batch of delicate little pan- 
cakes. Sprinkle them with powdered sugar. And serve 
them piping hot with raspberry jam. 


20 Schoo! days call fer a full cooky jar. Coconut orange 
blossoms shou!d make a hit with your junior geniuses: 


2% Cream 4 cup butter with 14 cup sugar. Add 4 cup 
light corn sirup and | egg. Beat well. Stir in 1 cup shred- 
ded coconut, chopped, and 1% tablespoons grated 
orange rind. Sift together 114 cups flour, 14 teaspoon 
baking soda and % teaspoon salt. Add dry ingredients 
alternately to the creamed mixture with 14 cup orange 
juice. Drop by teaspoonfuls onto greased cooky 
sheets. Bake in moderate oven, 350° F., 8-10 minutes. 


22 Baked pork chops taste especially good on a cold 
crisp night. With them serve cooked sweet potatoes 


+ 
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glazed with ginger marmalade, thinned with orange juice, 
adding a little grated orange rind, salt and melted butter. 


23 It was a brave man, they say, who first ate an oyster. 
Have the courage to open a can of smoked oysters and 
stir them into your favorite stuffing for chicken or tur- 
key. None but the brave deserve such fare. 


24 Everything seems to get to the smokehouse. The 
latest is hickory-smoked salted peanuts. Chop a few and 
toss into the green salad. 


25 New fripperies for the hors-d’oeuvres tray? Here is a 
good one! Spread small rounds of packaged toasted and 
buttered salty rye bread with sour cream. Lay paper-thin 
slices of onion over that and spread with caviar. Garnish 
with chopped hard-cooked egg. 


26 And another! Mix equal parts of deviled ham and 
cream cheese. Put large perfect toasted walnut halves 
together with this filling. They go fast, so make plenty. 


27 Awhile back pork chops were indicated as good 
cold-weather fare. Here’s a new way: Season and bread 
them with egg and cracker crumbs—cracker crumbs first, 
then egg, then back into the cracker crumbs again. You 
know the routine! Brown well in a little fat. Lay in a 
baking dish. Mix together | can mushroom soup and 1 
can onicn soup and pour over the chops. Top with 14 
cup Parmesan cheese and bake in a moderate oven, 
350° F., until chops are tender. 


28 Hot, high and golden brown, tangy of sharp cheese 
and light as thistledown. That’s the kind of cheese 
soufflé we hope you make. A good soufflé deserves a 
good sauce. 


29 Here is one to accompany it: Make 1 pint smooth 
cream sauce. Season with 14 teaspoon nutmeg, | tea- 
spoon dry mustard, 1 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce, 
114 teaspoons salt and 14 teaspoon pepper. Last add 1 
cup crab meat and heat through. 


30 Gingerbread weather coming up. Toppings are le- 
gion. But the newest has just been invented. Mix 34 cup 
chopped dried figs with 14 cup brown sugar, a 2” strip 
lemon peel and 114 cups water. Simmer until slightly 
thickened and add 2 or 3 tablespoons chopped candied 
ginger. 


31 The scent above all scents when October comes and 
goes is the smell of smoke from burning brush and leaves. 
Everybody is raking—along the streets and in the door- 
yards. Made into great piles, leaves burn and smolder 
sometimes for days. And the brushwood too. You can 
smell the delicate smoke everywhere. Each year it is like 
the last year, like all the years as far back as memory goes. 
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New! Qu ick! Del iclous|! ‘ Company coming? Feeling creative? Then 


\ whip up a tangy Campbell’s sauce! 


i It’s so easy—with Campbell’s Soups. Just 
= = i’ _ Sy : 3 

a SS oe \eacch open a can of the soup in any of the recipes 
VAS ~ = STF here... add your pick of herbs and spices. 


Simmer a few minutes over a low flame —and serve hot and 
spicy over meat, fish or vegetables. 
It’s such special flairs that get your cooking talked about. 


Why not try a Campbell’s minute sauce tonight? It’s bound to 


be an all-round hit! 





QUICK BARBECUE SAUCE — Combine 1 can Tomato / QUICK MUSTARD SAUCE—Blend together | can Cream 
Soup, % cup sweet pickle relish, 4 cup chopped onion, we of Celery Soup, 4% cup milk and 2 tablespoons prepared 
1 tablespoon each brown sugar, vinegar and Worcester- BS mustard. Heat and serve! A zesty sauce that adds new 


shire sauce. Simmer until onions are cooked and flavors 
blended. Makes 1% cups sauce. 


and exciting flavor to ham, fish, spiced and smoked 
meats. Makes 1°%4 cups sauce. 








QUICK CURRY SAUCE — Add '% cup seedless raisins QUICK ALMOND SAUCE — In 2 tablespoons butter or 


y to 4% cup water and bring to a boil. Simmer about 5 min- margarine, toast %4 cup blanched almonds until lightly 
a utes to plump raisins. Stir in 1 can Cream of Chicken Re browned. Stir in 1 can Cream of Mushroom Soup. 4 
=a O / ° Vasa = : sure 
= Soup and 14 teaspoon curry powder. Heat and serve with => cup sherry wine (or water), 1 teaspoon onion juice. Heat 
Sap shrimp, chicken, ham. Makes 1%4 cups sauce. er and serve over chicken, fish, ham, pork. Makes 1% cups. 
SS SS 
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Sickness at your house? 


ODAY, medical and nursing authorities 
are recommending home care for more 
and more patients . . . especially if someone 
in the family is skilled in home nursing. 


There are several reasons why home 
nursing is of such great importance now. 
Nearly all of our country’s hospitals are 
crowded. In fact, they care for more than 
20 million patients a year. Naturally, doc- 
tors, nurses and their assistants are busier 
than ever before. So, whenever a patient 
can be adequately cared for at home, hos- 
pital beds and personnel are freed for more 
serious cases. 


Moreover, the cost of a long hospital 
stay is a heavy financial burden to the 
average family . . . as well as a source of 
worry to the ill person. Lengthy hospitali- 
zation may also make the sick person de- 
pressed and even doubtful of his recovery. 
These attitudes can often be offset when 
the patient can safely and conveniently be 
cared for within the family circle. In fact, 
familiar home surroundings and family 
companionship can often help to hasten 
Tecovery. 


Fortunately, in such circumstances, 
home nursing can usually be performed 
adequately by a family member under the 
direction of the doctor. To give the best 
possible help to an ill person, however, the 
home nurse must know how to follow the 
doctor’s specific instructions, and be able 
to care for both the physical and emotional 
needs of the patient. In addition, the home 
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nurse should be prepared to make some 
simple but essential observations which 
help the doctor determine the patient’s 
progress. 


Suppose you had to give home nursing 
care to someone in your family. Would you 
know how to do any of the following: 


1. Could you carry out a doctor’s or- 
ders to observe and record a patient’s 
breathing, or to take his pulse? 


2. Help a sick person overcome fears 
and anxieties? 


3. Persuade a child to take medicine? 


4. Help a bed patient maintain comfort- 
able posture? 


Since illness may occur unexpectedly at 
any time in any family, someone in every 
household should be a qualified home 
nurse. 


You can learn more about home nursing 
skills in free courses given in most com- 
munities by the American Red Cross. If 
you cannot enroll in one of these courses, 
you can learn many essentials of home 
nursing with the help of Metropolitan’s 
32-page, illustrated booklet called Sickness 
At Your House? Just fill out the coupon be- 
low to receive a free copy. It explains how 
you can do many things—expertly and 
gently—that are conducive to a sick per- 
son’s comfort, contentment and recovery. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. | 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y./ 


Please send me a copy of 
your booklet, Sickness At 
Your House? 105-J. 


Name 


Street. 





ISLAND IN THE SUN 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74 


same time, H. E. would like you to take back 
an over-all picture of our life here. We were 
wondering, by the way, what kind of articles 
do you write?” 

“Feature articles.” 

“Is there anything you'd particularly like to 
know about?” 
~ “Tm a little curious about the religious life.” 

That was another surprise for Archer. ‘‘In 
what way curious?”’ he asked. 

“The island was, I believe, French origi- 
nally. That usually means a strong Roman 
Catholic element.” 

“About ninety per cent of the peasants are 
Roman Catholics.” 

“But officially the island is . . . what is your 
English phrase for it—Episcopalian?”’ 

“They call themselves Anglo-Catholics.”’ 

“Do you have a bishop here?” 

“No, only an archdeacon. There aren’t 
enough churches for a bishop.” 

“Are the congregations large?” 

Se enyeee 

“That’s interesting.” 

He really did seem interested too. This was 
better than Archer had 
dared to hope. He rose 
to his feet. “I'll leave 
you to unpack, and to 
your siesta. I'll call for 
you at a quarter to eight. 
Black tie.” 

Back at G. H., Archer 
slowed his pace as he 
passed the secretariat. 
He glanced into the 
room, and his spirits 
lifted. Margot was 
alone. She seldom was. 
He quickened his pace 
toward her door. 

She looked up with a 
casual smile as he laid 
a package on her desk. 
It contained a length 
of yellow silk that he had 
bought at the Syrian 
Bazaar. 

“You might be able 
to make yourself a dress 
with this,” he said. 

“That’s very kind of 
you.” 

She opened a drawer 
and put the package in 
it. It pleased him more 
than it disappointed 
him that she did not tear 
back a corner of the 
package to see the color and to feel the texture. 

On her desk was lying an anthology of mod- 
ern poetry that he had lent her. 

‘“What do you make of them?” he asked. 

**A lot, now you’ve read them to me first. 
If you hadn’t, ’'d have missed their rhythm.” 

“Which was your favorite?” 

“T liked several.” She picked up the book 
and turned its pages. “‘This, for instance,”’ and 
began to read out loud a poem by Nigel 
Heseltine. 


had seen, 


“That autumn when the partridges called in the 
stubble 

I waded the wet beet to my knees and angrily 
fired 

At birds who had no part in my trouble 

And blew them apart and walked all day till 
I was tired.” 


She read it rhythmically. Yes, she’d got its 
measure. Her voice was rich and melodious. 
He had not realized before how good the poem 
was. She put down the book. 


i WISH you’d show me some of your own 
poems,” she said. 

He hesitated for a moment. He was shy of 
showing his poems. When Jocelyn Fleury had 
asked to see them, he had shaken his head. He 
could not have stood the comments she might 
have made, about not being ‘‘educated up to 
it.’ With Margot it was different. If he heard 
her read them he might have a better idea as 
to whether they had any quality. 


ey 
The BEECH WOOD 


By MAY SARTON 


Alive with light the whole wood; 
The beeches’ burnished throats 
Poured out the shining liquid 
Saffron and green in sharp notes, 
And as each brilliant leaf fell 
Touching the frosty air, 

The forest rang like a bell. 

Light reverberated there. 


It was all a falling fire; 

It was all a parting in praise, 
Autumn as holy desire, 

And the last of our great days; 
With gold music through green 
The forest rang like a bell 

And we listened to what we 


The light singing farewell. 
































LADIES' HOME JOURN 


“Tl bring some in tomorrow.” 

‘There was a pause. 

“When are we going to meet again?” hl 
said. 

““You are the busy one.” 

It was said uncoquettishly. She was neve} 
coy. She never flirted. Her directness was on 
of her chief attractions for him. They hadi 





for snatched moments, drives along the com 
sandwiched between two engagements, fretted 


would recognize his car. 


Ls maddening, this seeing you and yet no} 
seeing you.’ ‘| 

“TI know.” She said it simply. That was an, 
other of her attractions for him, the feeling ha 
she knew what was in his mind. She did no 
have to have things explained or veiled. 

“Don’t your parents ever go out?” he said 

“Sometimes.” 

“Couldn’t I see you there?” 

“T don’t see why not.” i 

“Next time they go out will you let me 
know?” 

“T will.” 

Her eyes were looking 
straight into his. He 
had the breath-taking 
certainty that she would, 
There would be no need 
to pester her with ques- 
tions. He was thinki 
fast. The party at G. H, 
would break up early; 
he would have to 
some of 
home. | 

“Are you going to the 
pictures tonight?” 
asked. 

“Most likely.” | 

“Then if you do, lose 
whoever you’re with as 
you come out. If I can 
manage, i'll be parked 
behind the Continental. 
lifes m not there, don’t 
wait.’ 

SO NKeZ 

His heart was thud- 
ding as he crossed to the) 
governor’s study. 


ee 
the guests 


Carl Bradshaw’s de-| 
scription of himself as a 
feature writer was mis- 
leading. His function as 
New York representative was to keep the 
paper in touch with the big city. He contrib- 
uted twice a week a signed column of para- 
graphs, and to the Sunday edition a full-page | 
diary, The Week in New York. He was a gos- 
sip writer rather than a columnist. 

It was work for which he considered himself 
admirably suited, and it allowed him to lead 
the kind of life he liked. He was gregarious, 
he enjoyed the theater, he was interested in 
personalities. He had held the post now for 
thirty years, with complete satisfaction to him- 
self. 

Recently, however, he had become aware 
that the satisfaction which he was giving to a 
certain section of the editorial staff of the 
Baltimore Star was incomplete. It had been 
suggested that he might widen the range of his 
contributions. 

Carl Bradshaw knew what they were think- 
ing: that he was old-fashioned, out-of-date. 
His present assignment might not be the sack, 
but it was the embroidered bag. This was a last 
chance, he told himself, as he dressed for the 
governor’s dinner party. 

He was in a resolute, determined mood. He 
knew what failure would involve: not destitu- 
tion; he had been prudent, he had invested 
wisely the money that he had saved. But what 
would his life be without his work? No more 
seats for openings, no more lunch parties “‘on 
the house.”” New York was a place where 
people worked; you were graded by the social 
status that your work accorded you. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 103 
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This radiant new loveliness... must it glow briefly...and flicker out? 





yu can’t help noticing it. All at once a girl’s 
mplexion becomes gloriously alive. 

“She must be in love,” other girls guess in- 
ntly. Men, somehow, never suspect the truth. 
t this new incandescent quality draws them 
ea magnet. Why else, do you suppose, men 
| so often in love with a girl who has just 
len in love with someone else? 

There’s something irresistible about this 
t, happy glow. “If only it would last...” 
ople say. But the wonderful truth is—you 
1 make it last! 

The whole secret is to bring out that look of 
vely aliveness — reveal it freshly each day. 
id there is only one way to do that. 

At the end of each day your complexion is 
I(choked with stale make-up and clinging, 
'y grime. Only cream is able to dissolve and 


clean out this greasy dirt, embedded deep in 
the pore openings. 


Cream—and ONLY cream— 
can really DEEP CLEANSE your skin 


The unique oil-and-moisture formula of 
Pond’s Cold Cream has made it fhe most suc- 
cessful deep cleansing cream in the world. 


After your nightly Pond’s Cold Creaming, 
you'll be joyfully aware that nothing has ever 
left your skin so bright-awake clean. Every 
tiny pore seems to be taking deep, cool breaths 
of fresh air. Your skin feels completely un- 
clogged, really free! 

‘loday—get Pond’s Cold Cream. See it give 
your complexion the enchanting glow of a 
girl who loves, and is loved! 


é 
ast 





Today — among great beauties of society, among 
all women who value a lovely complexion— more 
women use Pond’s than any face cream ever made, 


Nice things happen so fast — 


You will see immediate results from luxurious deep 
Pond’s cleansings each night at bedtime. And — even 
more dramatic results when you “re-protect” your 
skin with Pond’s after each daytime face washing. 
Each time you wash your face, dermatologists say, 
you remove natural protectors that Nature takes | to 
3 hours to restore. Meanwhile your skin coarsens, 
dries out. Pond’s Cold Cream replaces the washed- 
away protectors instantly. That dry feeling disap- 


pears ... your skin feels dewy soft, smooth, happy. 


RO 


Quaker develops new oatmeal 
that cooks completely in 


just one minute 


NEW PRODUCT TASTES SMOOTHER, CREAMIER...AND ITS 
HIGH-PROTEIN CONTENT CAN HELP YOU CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT 


Quick as coffee—that’s today’s new oatmeal. Cooking time has been cut 
to just 50-60 seconds with the new Quick Quaker Oats, or new Quick 
Mother’s Oats (which is the same high-protein oatmeal). 

The new oatmeal is smoother. Has an extra creaminess that especially 
appeals to children. The oat flakes have simply been rolled thinner for 
quicker cooking. All- the nourishment of oatmeal, all the traditional oat- 
meal flavor, is there. 

Today’s high-protein oatmeal has special significance for those who 
want to gain weight .. . or lose it. Protein is a key to weight-conirol. It is 
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the fundamental “must” for building up strong bodies, good red blood. 
At the same time. a diet high in protein is essential for those who need 
to lose weight. Protein raises the blood-sugar level, helps keep appetite 
inactive. It cuts down hunger—while supplying needed strength and 
energy. 

Due to its high-protein content, new Quick Quaker or Mother’s Oats 
can help to correct either kind of weight-control problem. 

For those who prefer the taste and texture of old-style oatmeal, Old 
Fashioned Quaker or Mother’s Oats cooks in a mere 5 minutes. 


ase teens spams aapriaeae M 


ALL-MORNING ENERGY, for work or play is provided by a single bow] of 
hot, creamy oatmeal. Oatmeal supplies more stamina, more energy than any 
other whole-grain cereal ... and a serving of Quaker or Mother’s Oats costs 
about 1¢. 





WEIGHT-CONTROL SECRET is food high in protein to curb appetite, maintain stam; 
ina. And oatmeal supplies far more protein than any other leading cereal. Bowl of oatmeal] 
with sugar and milk included, contains only 210 calories... yet supplies 9 grams of protein 





QUICK QUAKER OATsS 
QUICK MOTHER’S OATS 


SAME FINE OATMEAL 


NEW 


PAN RINSES INSTANTLY when oatmeal is prepared properly. Just keep 
tightly covered, before 


withe “ter 


and after serving, until ready to wash. It will rinse 
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He was not going to lose it if he could help. 
Romer might have sent him down here as a 
prelude to retirement, but it was still within his 
power to send back an article, a series of 
articles that would show those young fools in 
Baltimore that he knew a story when he saw 
one. 

It was the first time that Bradshaw had 
dined at Government House in a British 
colony. He was impressed. These Englishmen 
had something. Lord Templeton’s descent of 
the wide staircase was like a film scene. Only 
Hollywood would have botched it. They would 
have given him some elaborate decoration, a 
sash across his shirt front; Hollywood would 
have missed the dignity of that slow descent 
with one man in a plain white uniform with 
four rows of medal ribbons concentrating in 
his person the “might, majesty, dominion and 
power” of a far-flung empire. 

Archer had put him at the extreme right of 
the line; he was the first to be welcomed by the 
governor. 

“Tt isa great pleasure,” he said, ‘‘to welcome 
you, Mr. Bradshaw, to our island. We hope 
you will be happy among us, and we hope that 
you will go back to your work in your own 
country refreshed and restored by your rest 
cure here.” 

Bradshaw winced at the words “rest cure.” 
Romer had not taken the precaution of telling 
Bradshaw how he had worded his cable, and 
with what intent. Many things might have 
happened differently if he had. 

Carl Bradshaw had one great merit as a 
gossip writer. He was a good listener. He 
glanced at the place card of the lady next to 
him. He had been introduced to her, but the 
A.D.C. had in the English 
manner dropped his voice 
at the end of the sentence. 
He read the name—Mrs. 
Norman. She was an at- 
tractive-looking woman in 
the middle forties; the kind 
of woman with whom he 
felt most at ease. 

“T want you to tell me 
everything about everybody here,” he said. 
“But first of all I want you to tell me all 
about yourself.” 

“There’s not much to tell.’’ 

She had been born here, she said. Her 
father had a cocoa-and-sugar estate on the lee- 
ward side. Her husband was a Barbadian, in 
Barclay’s bank. ““That’s him over there.”’ She 
indicated a tall, thin, balding man across the 
table. “‘He came here for three years as an 
apprentice; he’s been here ever since. That’s 
all there is to it.” 

“Have you any children?” 

“Two daughters. The younger one’s married 
to Maxwell Fleury, the son ef the man next to 
the archdeacon.” 





I. the briefing that he had been given by his 
chief, he had been advised to concentrate on 
Fleury. He had been impressed by his appear- 
ance. I7/l probably learn more about Fleury 
from his daughter-in-law’s mother than from 
himself, Bradshaw reflected. He might do 
worse than concentrate on her. 

“Ts your husband manager of the bank?” he 
asked. 

“Among other things. He’s several irons in 
the fire. He runs my father’s estate. He’s also 
one of the directors of the St. James Hotel. I’d 
like him to give up the bank and concentrate 
on the hotel; I believe there are tourist possi- 
bilities here if the right men worked on it. 
What do you think, Mr. Bradshaw?’ 

“T’ve only been here a few hours.” 

“T know; but you got a bird’s-eye view of 
the island coming in to it on the plane. You 
saw the beaches ——”’ 

As she dilated on the attractions of Santa 
Marta, Bradshaw followed his own thoughts. 
All these islands wanted to cash in on the tour- 
ist trade. The trouble was to get things started. 
If you could get six American tourists to Santa 
Marta, you could get sixty. But how to get 
those six? 

“What do you think, Mr. Bradshaw?” Mrs. 
Norman asked. 

As she taiked an idea had struck him. “‘I’d 
advise you to concentrate on a summer sea- 
son. Between January and March you're in 
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Temperament is temper 
that is too old to spank. 


— CHARLOTTE GREENWOOD 
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competition with luxury resorts. You’re trying 
to attract a plush clientele and the rich go 
where the rich are. In July and August the 
climate is very good down here. Why don’t 
you concentrate on trying to get American 
tourists in the summer?” 

His own plan began to rise in his estima- 
tion. He could see that it appealed to Mrs. 
Norman. 

“You must tell this to Jim,” she said. ““You 
must come round one evening for a cocktail.”’ 

It was exactly what he had wanted. She 
might prove a useful ‘‘pipeline.’’ He looked 
across the table at Fleury; as he did so, he was 
aware of the archdeacon looking at him. It 
was almost a stare. His own eyes met it. The 
archdeacon held his glance, then with a half 
smile, as it were of recognition, looked away. 
It was for Bradshaw a dramatic instant. 


The party broke up early. “I’m sure,’’ the 
governor said, “that our guest from Baltimore 
needs a full night’s sleep. And I’m sure he’ll 
soon learn to adjust himself to our early 
hours.” 

He walked beside Bradshaw into the hall. 
““Your’re here for a rest, but at the same time 
you'll want to see as much of the island as you 
can,” the governor told him. “‘There’s one 
thing I'd particularly advise you not to miss— 
a case that’s coming on in the courts next 
week. About a planter whose cattle strayed 
onto the neighbor’s land. It’ll give you a 
picture of our island life.” 

On the other side of him the archdeacon 
waited. ““We’ve had no chance of a real talk 
this evening. I wonder if you could take a dish 
of tea with me one afternoon. Would Thurs- 
day suit you? I shall look forward to it. In the 
meantime, may I give you 
a lift back to your hotel?” 

Bradshaw was about to 
accept, but Archer inter- 
posed. “‘No, father, that’s 
out of your way. I’ve got 
our car waiting. Really, I 
insist. I'd enjoy the drive.”’ 

He turned to the gover- 
nor. “Will you be wanting 
me again this evening, sir?’’ he asked. 

““No, no, my boy. That’s everything.” 


Carl Bradshaw stood at his window, look- 
ing out over the silent town. He had made a 
good start. He had seen how the field was set. 
Mrs. Norman would prove useful: she was 
garrulous; she was in several camps. But the 
archdeacon, that was a different matter. There 
was a kinship there, different though they 
were in age, in nationality, in calling. He 
looked forward to tea on Thursday. 

From the courtyard below came the purr of 
a revolving engine. He craned his neck. A car 
drew out of the shadows and drove toward the 
shore. It looked very like the car in which he 
had been driven down. It was a quarter of an 
hour, at least, since he had been dropped. 
What on earth had the A.D.C. been doing? 
The bar was closed. He must check up on this. 


The archdeacon surveyed his tea table with 
approval. Old china, a silver tray, thin-cut 
cucumber-and-tomato sandwiches, hot scones, 
a fruitcake. He fancied that his guest’s tastes 
were similar. 

He had guessed correctly. Bradshaw’s eyes 
brightened. 

“T am being indulged.” 

““Wetryto maintain our civilized hideaways.”” 

Bradshaw looked round him. The arch- 
deacon, he had been informed, had the best 
house in Jamestown. 

Bradshaw had been prepared for a gracious 
harmony of line, but he had not expected that 
Georgian paneling would serve as a_ back- 
ground for a Venetian mirror, a cut-glass 
chandelier, Chippendale chairs and Doulton 
china. 

“The church seems to treat its archdeacon 
far better than the commonwealth treats its 
governor,’ he commented. 

The archdeacon chuckled. It was the kind of 
compliment he relished. “‘It is not so much the 
church as the archdeacon’s aunt. I was her 
favorite nephew. I had always believed I was 
to be her heir; I proved to be, but only on con- 
dition that I preached the gospel to the 
heathen. It was a pretty point for the lawyers 


to decide whether or not the West Indians 
could be classed as heathen. Finally it was 
agreed that my aunt had meant anybody with 
a dark complexion. So I came out here.” 

“Was it a life sentence?” 

““A ten-year sentence, with ill health as a 
waiver clause.” 

“Yet you’ve been out here over twenty 
years.” 

“I’ve come to like it. It may be that I’ve 
stayed on because the climate had made me 
lazy. Perhaps it’s because I have more than a 
suspicion that if I went back to England I 
should find myself out of touch with my old 
friends. Those were, I dare say, factors in my 
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decision, but I should like to believe that | 
stayed on because I felt that | could do more 
good here.” 

He paused and his voice took on the same 
slow tone that it reached in the peroration to 
his sermons. It was not a theatrical, sancti- 
monious manner. People liked his sermons be- 
cause he was direct, simple and sincere. ““These 
people are good at heart. They are lovable, 
gay, good-natured. But they have no roots; 
they are feather down in the wind, and the 
winds blow strongly. Their lives are drab; they 
are born and live and die in squalor. They 
need badly what the church can give them: 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 106 
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for hrozen food lovers! 


It’s been a glorious year! 
The corn has been so sweet, 
the peas and beans the 
tenderest ever... in fact, 
it’s been a bumper year for 
each and every food that 
PictSweet packs. Celebrate 
with us at Harvest Hoedown 
Time. Enjoy the best 

of eating ... with the best 
of frozen foods. 

PictSweet, America’s 
premium quality line. 
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5 easy waye to vary Apple Pie 


fs fe * 


“GIVE APPLE PIE YOUR PERSONAL TOUCH! is # £ | 


Follow my favorite ‘Kitchen-tested’ 
Apple Pie recipe.” 

Then create a new taste and a 
new look with any of these 
5 simple touches!” 


: 


INTRODUCE FRENCH APPLE 


Instead of a top crust for the pie on top of this page, 
sprinkle on a crumb topping (1 cup Gold Medal Flour, 
¥2 cup butter, ’2 cup brown sugar). Serve warm 

with ice cream for even more compliments. 


3 


MAKE IT MEXICAN 


Apple pies are never out of season with variations 
like this! The news here is 4 cup red hots, cinnamon 
candies, added to the apples for zest and color. 
What an easy way to be “different.” 


> 


CREATE A CARAMEL APPLE PIE 


I’ve a hunch this will be a favorite with your menfolks! 
Use all brown sugar and slice “4 cup firm butter over 
apples before covering with top crust. Gold Medal 
crusts are flaky and tender—always delicious. 





TOP IT WITH A NUT CRUST 


Two welcome surprises in this pie! Add “4 cup finely 
chopped nuts to your easy-to-handle Gold Medal 
pastry. To filling add % cup seedless raisins, 

1 tbsp. molasses. A superb combination. 


¢ 


TRY ARKANSAS APPLE PIE 


The bubbly pink beauty on the opposite page tastes 
as good as it looks! Cook until tender 9 cups sliced 
red apples (skins on) in syrup of ’% cup water, 

1’2 cups sugar, | tbsp. lemon juice. Drain and pile 
apples in pastry-lined pan. Dot with butter. Top with 
lattice crust. Bake 30 to 35 min. at 425°. Cook 

syrup until thick and pour over hot baked pie. 


* Use basic Apple Pie recipe with Gold Medal 
Flour, in Betty Crocker Picture Cook Book 
or write Betty Crocker, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 


Bake it Better with GOLE 
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ind make it Very Truly Youre /” 
Crocker 


OF GENERAL MILLS 





““You’LL FIND it’s wonderfully simple and oh-so-rewarding 
to create new interest in apple pie. Any of these easy 
variations gives it a deliciously different taste that’s bound 
to win you warm praise from your family. Naturally, you'll 
bake this basic apple pie better with Gold Medal. You see, 
Gold Medal is the ‘Kitchen-tested’ Flour and this is a 
‘Kitchen-tested’ recipe—the two are made for each other. 
Actually, Gold Medal is made to help all your bakings 
turn out better. For, as our milling experts tell me, it’s 
mill-blended from several choice wheats. So bake the 
apple pie you choose with confidence, with pride—bake it 
better with Gold Medal—the ‘Kitchen-tested’ Flour!” 
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yomp and its ritual, the 
ijesty of its language, its reminder of a world 
alues beyond their own. One 
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doing good here.” 


Knows ones 

He paused. A twinkle came into his eyes and 
the tone of his voice changed. *““When I go 
back to England and see my contemporaries 
in their Georgian rectories and fashionable 


city churches, I don’t envy them their congre- 
gations. Established religion in England to- 


day—well, shall I put it this way? I can’t hon- 


estly say that in England I should care to 
choose my personal friends from the church- 
going section of the community.” 







3 New Features Make Presto 
Cooking Easy as Boiling Water! 
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Vapor Steam 
and Dry Iron 


Bradshaw chuckled. This was a man after 
his own heart. They did not need to explain 
themselves. Bradshaw had been right in 
gauging that look across the dinner table as 
one of recognition. Here was his main pipe- 
line. 

Slowly he worked the conversation round 
to the island’s more general problems. ““You 
probably see more than anyone,” he said. 
“The people relax with you. Would you say 
that there was any danger here of commu- 
nism?” 

The archdeacon shook his head. ““They’ve 
not reached that stage yet. There’s the usual 
conflict of the haves and the have-nots, but 
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Compare! 


PRESTO COOKS 





CARROTS 


15 MINUTES 


3 MINUTES 


they are very backward; they have stayed 
backward because the intelligent ones go to the 
larger islands, Jamaica and Trinidad, and to 
British Guiana; that’s where you’ll find com- 
munism, where there are highly intelligent, 
educated men who feel that they can’t advance 
because of the inequalities of the social system 
under which they live. Communism isn’t a 
problem here; it may be in twenty years, but 
it isn’t now. The party is too busy organizing 
its cells in Trinidad, Jamaica and B. G. to 
worry about Santa Marta.” 

This information disappointed Bradshaw. 
He had thought there might be an article on 
the communist menace as presented by British 
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too! Because only Presto cooking seals in all the 


It even retains more of the fresh food flavors 
and appetizing food colors! Saves money on fuel 
bills. Makes cheaper cuts of meat taste like blue- 
Cook all the foods for an entire 
meal at the same time in a Presto; there’s no 
Presto 
$12.95. Fair Trade Price. Also available in the 
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West Indians who were coming up to th 
States. 

““What would you say is fhe issue here?” h 
asked. 

“Color, my dear fellow, color.” 

A mischievous look came into the arch 
deacon’s eyes: he was a good man, devout 
sincere, an idealist, but he had a leavenin 
humanizing share of malice. 

“For three hundred years,”’ he said, “Euro 
peans have been settling in these islands. Ther 
has been marriage and intermarriage an 
every variety of irregular alliance. We a 
carry in our veins blood of whose nature w 
have no suspicion. In England that does n 
matter, since our skins are white; but her 
where skins are brown, it’s a different matter 
There used to be a phrase, ‘touch of the tar 
brush.’ Now its place has been taken by ‘passe} 
for white,’ and there isn’t a family that doe 
not try to pretend that, as far as it is concern 
those two words ‘passes for’ do not exist.” | 

“Does it matter so very much?” 

““More than you can begin to realize. Thi 
question of color affects every official, soci 
and political issue.” 

Bradshaw was listening attentively. He wa) 
on to something now. 

“Tt would amuse you,”’ the archdeacon wa! 
continuing, “to know the trouble to which thé 
patrician families put themselves to concea 
what everybody knows. You noticed the Kel 
laways, for instance, at G. H. It’s obvious t¢ 
everyone that she has some African ancestry 
But will she admit it? No, of course she won’t 
And the grandmother who might give awa} 
the secret is kept well out of sight, tucked awa} 
in a little villa in the hills and never allowed té 
come into Jamestown.” 

The archdeacon chuckled. The maliciou) 
side of his nature was in control. 

“Old parish records are most illuminating,’ 
he went on. “I have derived much entertain 
ment from tracing the genealogies of our lead 
ing families. When I visit other islands, as | 
often have to, I continue my research there 
Several members of my congregation woul 
be astonished by the information I posses) 
about their antecedents.” 

“I’m having cocktails with the Normans to 
morrow. Is there a skeleton in that gup 
board?” 

The archdeacon shook his head. “‘Normai 
is a Barbadian; the French never toucheé 
Barbados, so the rule of the whites was neve 
disturbed. The same thing happened in An 
tigua, where Mrs. Norman came from. He 
father’s a nice old boy; built the St. Jame 
Hotel. You'll probably meet him there to 
morrow.” 

“Will you be there?” 

“One of the advantages of my calling is tha 
I have an excuse for not attending cocktai 
parties. I consider them one of the mos 
barbarous inventions of our day. Evensong ii 
sung in the cathedral every evening at sil 
o’clock. If ever you need an alibi, my deal 
fellow, there it is.” 


Wer archdeacon was right in thinking tha 
Mavis’ grandfather would be asked to mee 
Carl Bradshaw. Mrs. Norman discussed thi 
party’s composition with Mavis. “We'd bette 
ask Euan. He wasn’t at G. H.,” she said. 

To her mother’s surprise, Mavis shook he 
head. “‘Euan sees quite enough of us.” 

Her mother made no comment. ‘Who els) 
would you suggest? Doris Kellaway?” 

““She’s always fun.” 

“‘We want some men.” 

“That’s a perpetual problem. It’s no goot 
suggesting Grainger Morris, is it?’’ 

“Well, darling, after all. It would only em 
barrass him, wouldn’t it?” 

“Sure, sure. What about Colonel Carson?’ 

“Well, what about Colonel Carson?” 

It was a question the elder group oftei 
asked. The colonel was too old for the younge 
set, yet, as a divorced man, he did not fit int 
the adult married group. Carson was neithe 
one thing nor another. Though he had an es 
tate which he was working with success, hj 
chose to live in town, driving out every morn 
ing. He was neither a planter nor a townsman 
He came of a sound Hampshire family; he hat 
been to Marlborough and to Sandhurst. H| 
had served in his county regiment and bee} 
mentioned in dispatches. Yet, even so, hi 
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was a dark horse and Santa Marta was on its 

suard against dark horses. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Norman said, “‘there’s always 
Colonel Carson.” 

_ At lunch she mentioned the matter to her 
usband. He hesitated, as she herself had done 
hen Mavis brought up his name. 

“He’s always at the club, you could ask him 
vhen you see him there tonight,” she said. 

“T could.” 

But when he arrived, and saw Carson lean- 

g against the bar, Norman was tempted to 
ass on down the veranda. Why should he 
other to ask to his house a man who was 
learly so well satisfied with his own com- 
any? But at the last moment he thought 

tter of it. You never know what people are 

inking under their fagade. Maybe the man 
as shy. He walked across to him. 

“We're having a few people in tomorrow, 
o meet this American journalist, Carl Brad- 
haw. We’d be delighted if you could join us.” 
| “1’d love to. Thanks a lot. . . . What’s 
ours?” 

“Norman could scarcely refuse, though he 
id not want to drink at the bar; he wanted to 

oin a group. “‘I’ll have a pony rum and water, 

hanks,” he said. 

- Carson turned to give the order. ““One pony 

um and water. I’ve only just started mine,” he 

idded. He had a long drink in his hand. 

Norman finished his drink quickly. ““Come 
yver-to one of the tables for the other half,” he 
aid. 

Carson shook his head. ‘I’m on the point 
yf leaving.” 

His glass was still half full. He sipped it 
ppreciatively. He did not believe in hurrying 
iis drinks. Norman, who 
ad finished, felt awkward, 
tanding without a glass in 
is hand. That was another 
f the troubles about Car- 
on. He moved at his own 
ace. He took ten minutes 
inishing his drink, then, 
Tll be on my way,” he 
aid. “I'll be seeing you 
omorrow.” 

Carson lived within five minutes’ walk of 
he club, behind the police station. It was the 
uietest place in Jamestown and he had chosen 
-for that very reason. During the war he had 
pent six months in Baghdad and had learned 
he necessity for privacy. He was delighted 
Jhen he found this small brick-built eighteenth- 
entury house, within fifty yards of a main 
oad, in a cul-de-sac, screened both from the 
qain road and from prying eyes by a cemetery 
mn one side and the blank wall of the prison on 
he other. No one could see his front door and 
isitors could park their cars behind the club. 

A light was burning in his hall. Through the 
pen doorway of the dining room he could see 
is table, set for a buffet meal: a pile of plates, 
potato salad, a chafing dish and a bowl of 
ggs, with cheese and bread. The table was set 
ke that most evenings, in case he returned 
vith guests. Sometimes he would get into a 
oker game at the club, they would sit on 
ate; and the best way to break it up was to 
ay, “One more round of jack pots, then let’s 
o to my place and have food.” He never 
aade any set plans for the evenings. Some- 
imes he would miss dinner altogether; he 
nade his big meal in the middle of the day. He 
ent his boy back early. He did not want to 
eep him up. 


A. paused, looking at the preparations of a 
neal. It was barely seven. He did not feel 
lungry yet. He took the salad, the cheese and 
utter and shut them in the refrigerator. He 
fted the lid of the large vacuum flask. Ice 
here all right; he took it, with the tantalus, a 
lass and a bottle of soda water, into his sit- 
ing room across the passage. 

He switched on the light and winced. How 
reary it all looked: a roll-top desk, a table with 
Nagazines; bookshelves that were mainly 
mpty; pictures of school and regimental 
roups. How different from that other room, 
vith its bowls of flowers, its fresh, crisp 
hintzes and the firelight flickering up on old 
hina and polished rosewood. How long ago 
vas it? Twelve, fourteen, fifteen years. Some- 
imes it seemed to be yesterday, sometimes it 
eemed to belong to another century. 
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Never throw mud. You may 

miss your mark; but you 

must have dirty hands. 
—JOSEPH PARKER 


BOERNE EGE 


He poured into his glass a two-finger peg of 
whisky; filled it three quarter way with soda, 
took a long steady sip, and put the glass down 
upon his desk. He was restless and did not feel 
like sitting down. He liked walking up and 
down a room, then coming back to his drink. 

He paused in front ofa framed school photo- 
graph of a cricket side. It had been taken his 
last week at Marlborough. Beside the Marl- 
borough picture was a regimental group: 
officers outside the mess, three years before the 


“war. They were just home from India. He’d 


been engaged three weeks, how alive he’d felt: 
the green fresh fields of England after the arid 
plains, and Daphne —— After those years in 
India he had been ready to fall in love with the 
first white woman he met. What crazy good 
luck that that first person had been Daphne: 
Daphne who was so witty, was such good 
company, sat a horse so well, shared all his 
tastes; who was in every way the jack pot. 


L. had all been so unplanned too. He had no 
idea when he had met her at that first regi- 
mental dance that she was, if not an heiress, 
halfway to being one. He’d noticed her across 
the room. He’d watched her as he danced; he 
had noticed how smoothly she moved, then 
suddenly he had been aware that she was 
watching him; it had sent a shock along his 
nerves. The music had stopped. She was stand- 
ing beside her partner at the buffet. / can’t go 
up to her like this, he thought, but knew he 
could. He knew he had to. ““We’ve not been 
introduced. But I’m Hilary Carson. I think 
you’re the most attractive girl I’ve ever met. 
When will you dance with me?” 

“The next one would be as good as any.” 

It had been as easy as 
that. Before they had taken 
three steps together he had 
known it for a settled thing. 

Should he have been 
warned by the easiness with 
which it went? He had 
been so dizzily in love, it 
was so much the once-in- 
a-lifetime miracle for him, 
that he had never doubted 
it had been the same for her. And perhaps 
it had been, too, at that. 

How boundless had seemed then the bound- 
aries of the future. For several years the bat- 
talion would be at home. He had passed his 
captain’s exam. Her father bought them a 
house in Devonshire. For a few years they 
need not bother about anything. They would 
incur no responsibilities. A family could wait. 
They could do every amusing thing they 
wanted, throw a gay party, dash over to Le 
Touquet, buy a hunter. He did not know what 
he had done to deserve such luck. 

As he paced the room, he looked about him 
with disfavor. Why couldn’t he make some- 
thing better of it? Why couldn’t he buy some 
decent furniture? He could well afford it. He 
looked with irritation at the vase of flowers. 
That idiot Sam had merely jammed them in. 
Why didn’t he do the flowers himself? He’d 
seen Daphne arrange flowers often enough. 
Once again there rose agonizingly before his 
eyes the memory of that drawing room as he 
had seen it last in the spring of 1940. 

He had been posted in March as a replace- 
ment to the second battalion stationed at 
Malta. He had been sent home on a week’s 
final leave. It had been a bitter winter of cold 
and snow, but the fires had been banked high 
at Taviton. Their hearts had been light; the 
phony war was on, Italy was neutral. His 
posting to Malta was merely one of those rou- 
tine nuisances inseparable from a soldier’s 
life. Soon Daphne would come out and join 
him. All the same, since they might be sepa- 
rated for a year, it might not be a bad idea for 
them to start that family they had been post- 
poning. 

That final leave had been a second honey- 
moon. They had felt utterly at peace, fulfilled, 
very much one person as they had sat on that 
last evening, before the fire. They’d call it 
Hilary, boy or girl, they had agreed. How lit- 
tle he had guessed that that was the last eve- 
ning he would ever spend at Taviton, that he 
would never again sit alone with Daphne be- 
fore a fire. 

There had been that first letter beginning 
“Too bad, darling, but no little Hilary. There’s 


plenty of time though, isn’t there?’’ Then there 
had been a spate of letters, sometimes two a 
day, arriving in great batches, that he had 
tried in vain to sort into their proper order. 
Soon the letters had become less frequent, less 
ecstatic. 

So had his too. You could not live on 
that high plane forever. The war became sud- 
denly intense. The fall of France, Italy joining 
in, the siege of Malta; then his own posting to 
the Western Desert, to take over command of 
a territorial battalion; finally Alamein, with 
the wounds that had kept him in hospital for 
seven months. When he was convalescent 
there had come, out of the blue, that letter 
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starting ‘‘Dearest, this is the hardest letter I 
have ever had to write.” 

He had never seen her again. The divorce 
had taken place through the usual channels. 
By the time he had got home, she was in 
Canada and Taviton was sold. 

It might have been easier if he had seen her 
again; if some later picture had exorcised 
those earlier pictures: if he could have seen 
her with her new husband. Then he could have 
consoled himself with the thought, She’s a 
different woman now. But he never had. Noth- 
ing had come to shatter the picture of that 
earlier Daphne, of their three years’ marriage. 
He still felt married to that Daphne. 
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He had said that to H. E. once, and a look 
of surprise and interest had come into the 
governor’s face. “‘It’s curious that you should 
say that. It’s what I’ve felt about myself.” 
Perhaps in their different ways he and H. E. 
were in the same boat. H. E. had lost his wife 
during the war. He had often heard people 
wonder why H. E. had not remarried. That 
was the reason. For himself, as for H. E. He 
felt himself still married to his wife. 

His glass was half empty now; high time to 
eat. He went into the kitchen and cut.a sand- 


‘| wich, munched it slowly. What a way to dine, 


for a man who was used to the ritual of a mess. 
He looked at the clock: quarter to nine; early 
yet. Plenty of time to get down to that stack of 
figures. 

He returned to his study. Once again he 
winced at the sight of it under the hard glass 
of the single central light. The whole life here 
was wrong for him. He ought to be in Eng- 
land, the colonel of a regiment, with a wife he 
could be proud of, with a son at Marlborough, 
a daughter at Roedean, another son at a pre- 
paratory school. Horses and golf and the regi- 
ment and a home of his own. As for this 

He finished his whisky, turned toward his 
desk, hesitated, turned back to the decanter. 
Those figures could wait until tomorrow. 





On the eve of the Perkins case, Carson went 
to bed early and completely sober. He woke, 
however, with a searing headache. Better take 
a shower, he told himself; the cold water would 
revive him. But as he stepped from under it, he 
nearly fainted. He lay supine, wondering 
whether he was going to be sick. The wound in 
his hip was aching, and the ball of his right 
toe—the toe that he had lost at Alamein—be- 
gan to throb. If that shell 
had pitched one fraction of See 
an inch nearer him =P 

Why hadn’t it? Lying 
with his eyes half closed, 
with aching limbs and 
thudding temples, he faced 
aself-imposed confessional. 

He was hopeless, hope- 
less, and he knew it. Sick © 
in body, sick in mind. So 
poisoned that, unless he had taken the 
counterpoison of alcohol, he felt like death. 
Why hadn’t that shell pitched an inch farther 
to the right? 

When his boy brought him his cup of tea, he 
shook his head. Whisky, that was the medicine 
that morning. 





At the same time that Carson was refusing 
his morning tea, Maxwell Fleury was taking 
his, perched beside Sylvia’s bed. “I’m going 
into Jamestown to hear the Perkins case. What 
about you?” he said. 

“You know me. Any excuse to get into 
town.” 

He frowned. Any excuse to see Hilary Car- 
son, was that what she had meant? It was ten 
days now since she had had a chance of seeing 
him. He had watched her closely; he thought 
that he had known what she was doing at 
every hour of the day. But maybe he was only 
fooling himself. 

“Tl ring up Mavis. She'll probably be go- 
ing,” Sylvia said. 

“I’m sure she will. As far as I can see, the 
half of Jamestown will be at this trial,’> Max- 
well said. 


L. certainly seemed so three hours later. The 
courthouse, an adjunct of the police station, 
was a square, thick, fortlike building. It was 
here that the legislative council sat. Cool and 
whitewashed, it had a sense of dignity with its 
dais and dark benches and gilt-framed por- 
traits of eighteenth-century governors. Vari- 
ous Officials with an air of self-importance 
conferred together over sheaves of papers. 
There was an atmosphere, not of bustle but of 
things being about to happen. 

Carson pointed out to Bradshaw the local 
notables he did not already know. 

“Do you know that barrister in the front 
row to the left?” 

Bradshaw shook his head. 

Carson said, ““He’s Grainger Morris.” He 
provided a succinct biography. “In England 
he went everywhere, knew everyone, but here 
because he’s colored they wouldn’t let him 


We do not love people so 
much for the good they 
have done us, as for the 
good we have done them. 
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join the Country Club. Amusingly enough, t 
governor’s son met him in the Middle East, 
now Mr. Morris gets asked to all the sma 
parties. I'll introduce you afterward.’ 

“Td be most grateful if you would. 
is Mr. Perkins, by the way?” 

““He’s not come yet. I’ll point him out 
you when he does. Ah, here he is. Oh, hi 
coming next to us.” 

Perkins was one of Carson’s pet aversio 
Perkins would talk to him about the war. Aj 
fighting soldier, Carson considered officers}! 
the R.A.O.C. as “uniformed civilians,” and} 
a regular officer he had resented the way | 
which during the war civilians had been | 
into uniform with officers’ insignia on thé 


lapels. | 
As he had expected, Perkins met him on 
again on the presumably shared ground | 
military experience. “‘First time I’ve been 
court since I was president of that co 
martial in Ismailia. I told you about thé 
didn’t 1?” 

“You did.” 

““My case isn’t the first,’ Perkins was co} 
tinuing. ““There’s some typically ridiculous s 
uation about a man biting off his siste 
finger.” 

Carson turned to Bradshaw. ‘‘There’s co 
for you, old boy.” 

A fist was thumped upon a desk. A yoi 
announced “His honor!” There was a shufi 
as the attendance rose, and the judge walk 
slowly to his seat. He was a short, squat mé 
three quarters colored; he had an air of co 
siderable dignity. 

The prisoner had been brought into 
dock. He was a thin, weak-looking Negro wi 
might have been thi 
who might have been six 
years of age. The chars 
against him was read o' 
He had bitten off the te 
joint of the fourth fing 
of his half sister’s left har 
and her right ear lobe. 
3 a The judge looked roun 
>O@SSS the court. “Has this 

any counsel?” 

Grainger rose. “I shall be glad to offer 
services if the prisoner agrees.” 

The judge turned to the prisoner. ‘Mr. Mo 
ris, a very distinguished member of the bar, 
offering you his services, at no cost to yourse! 
I consider you very fortunate. I presume thé 
you will accept his services.” 

The prisoner looked round vaguely. 
eyes rested upon Grainger. Then he looke| 
back at the judge. 

Carson leaned across to Bradshaw. “‘Hasni 
a clue, poor fellow.” 

The selection of the jury started. Eventua’ 
the twelve jurors were chosen, and the pros¢ 
cution opened its case. The first witness w: 
Leisching, the Austrian doctor. He was al 
heavily jowled, clean-shaven, bald, with a sc 
across his forehead. He gave his evidence in 
precise Teutonic manner. Counsel for t 
prosecution asked the doctor what, in h 
opinion, had caused the accident. 

“The woman told me that her brother “ 
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bitten her. The condition of the wounds w, 
consistent with her story.” 

Grainger rose. Did the doctor think th 
wounds could have been produced in any othe; 
way? Could an instrument have made them 
No, the doctor did not think so. 

“Suppose that the woman had not told yo 
that she had been bitten. Would it have a 
curred to you at once that that was how thi 
wounds were made?” 

The doctor hesitated. “I might have beet} 
puzzled for a moment. But I think that in é 
very few minutes I would have realized tha) 
the injury could not have been inflicted in any 
other way.” | 

The plaintiff was now called. She was a tall 
slim, not unhandsome creature. She wore 
bright red blouse and a yellow skirt; a brigh 
orange-and-black handkerchief was knotte 
round her head. She looked to be abou 
twenty-five years old. She was, she explained 
the half sister of the accused. They had th 
same mother but different fathers. The ac 
cused did not live in her house, but came an 
stayed there sometimes. No, she was not mar 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 111 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 108 
ried. She lived with her mother who had once 
kept house with the accused’s father, who now 
was dead, as her own father was. 

They lived, the plaintiff was continuing, ina 
two-room shack in Jamestown. On the day in 
question she returned from the market to be 
told that the accused had arrived and was 
lying down. He had brought some food with 
him. Then she had started her own cooking. 
While she was at the stove, the accused had 
wakened; he had accused her of troubling his 
food. 

“Troubling his food?’ Bradshaw whispered. 

“That means stealing,’ Carson told him; 

“a polite synonym.” 

From that point the plaintiff’s story became 
confused: an argument had gone on right 
through the afternoon until at five o’clock the 
plaintiff had arrived at the hospital with a 
bleeding ear and severed finger. The argument 


had had its peaks and its intermissions. Once ~ 


at least the accused had retired and gone to 
sleep. When he awoke, the argument had been 
renewed. At one time he had had a fit. 
“What kind of fit?” 
Sa eIKe SOs 


Tix plaintiff gave an imitation in the witness 
box, shaking her body and waving her arms. 
The spectators roared with laughter. The 
judge threatened to clear the court. The plain- 
fiff grinned with delighted pride as she re- 
sumed her story. There had been, she said, a 
succession of outbursts and recriminations; 
finally there had been the fight. But for her 
small brother’s intervention she would have 
been surely killed. 

“But your brother is only eleven years old,” 
the judge reminded her. 

“Yes, sir, he let fall a stone.” 

“Another polite synonym,” Carson ex- 
plained. ““You don’t throw a stone at a man. 
You let it fall on him.” 

The brother had “‘let fall” the stone, the 
accused had relaxed his hold and the woman 
had broken free and rushed screaming to the 
hospital. 

The counsel had finished his examination. 
Grainger rose. 

“T presume, my lord, that my learned friend 
is going to call the younger brother as a 
witness.” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Tn that case, my lord, I should prefer, with 
your permission, to delay my cross-examina- 
tion of this witness till we have heard her 
brother.” 

The permission was granted, and the brother 
took the stand. He was tall, wiry, sturdy. He 
looked round him with pride. This was a big 
day for him. His examination by the prosecu- 


tion was brief; he turned expectantly to 
Grainger. 

“Your sister has told us that the accused 
has fits. Have you seen any of these fits?” 

“Yes. Sir?” 

“What was it like?” 

pelt KEISOsse 

His imitation was less dramatic than his sis- 
ter’s and the spectators received it decorously. 

“Does he often have these fits?” 

“Yes, sir, often.” 

“Now, one last question,’’ Grainger said. 
“When you came into the room and saw your 
sister on the floor, tell the court exactly what 
you saw. Tell us exactly what her brother was 
doing.” 

The boy brightened. “I hear her scream. I 
see her on the floor. I run into the yard ——” 

“No, no, please, I don’t want to know what 
you did, I know that already. You ran out 
into the yard to find a stone. When you came 
back was there still a struggle; was her brother 
beating her? Did you actually see him biting 
her? Are you absolutely sure that he was not 
motionless; that he had not fainted, that he 
was not in some kind of collapse?” 

“My lord, I object.’’ Counsel for the prose- 
cution was on his feet. ““My learned friend is 
leading the witness in a most improper man- 
mer 

The objection was sustained, and the jury 
was instructed to ignore that final question. 

‘*But he made his point,’’ Carson whispered. 
“T see what he’s driving at, don’t you?” 

Bradshaw nodded. 

The plaintiff was now recalled. Grainger 
made no effort to discredit her. He concen- 
trated, as he had with her brother, on the 
fits—how often had she seen them, how long 
did they last? 

“When you say he falls about, could you 
explain what you mean? Does he roll on the 
floor?’ 

“Yes, sir, he roll on the floor.” 

“You have seen men when drunk suddenly 
collapse, fall down, go to sleep. Now tell us, 
when you have seen drunk men behave that 
way, have you sometimes thought ‘That is 
very like my brother in a fit’?”’ 

She deliberated for a moment, then nodded. 
Yes, she had thought that. 

“Then that is all I have to ask you. Thank 
you very much.” 

He sat down. The girl stared round her, 
turning an inquiring look to the bench. The 
judge nodded. Yes, that was all. She stepped 
out of the witness box. 

Grainger was on his feet again. He would 
like to ask the doctor one or two further 
questions. 

Doctor Leisching looked annoyed. He had 
already given his evidence. This interruption 





"Why should I learn all that stuff? | intend to make 
my living as a taster in a peanut-butter factory.” 


in his morning’s work would involve the loss 
of either his siesta or his tennis. He was in no 
mood to be co-operative. ‘I’ve told you all I 
know,” he said. 

“I’m sorry to have inconvenienced you, 
doctor,’ Grainger was saying. “But there are 
one or two points on which we should very 
much value your opinion. You saw the wound 
that had been inflicted on the patient. Would 
you say that it needed exceptional strength to 
inflict such an injury?” 

“It would need strong teeth.” 

“Would it not need more than that? May I 
put my question in another way? Would you 
agree that every now and then a man or 
woman can be subject to a fit that gives them 
great power for the brief time that the fit is 
on them?” 

“Naturally, of course.” 

“What kinds of fit would give a man this 
power?” 

“In the first place, epilepsy.” 

“Would you consider the possibility of the 
prisoner’s being subject to such fits?” 

Doctor Leisching looked at the prisoner. “‘I 
should find it hard to say. I should have to 
make a thorough investigation.” 

“Would you say that he was a robust per- 
son?” 

“Indeed I wouldn’t.” 

“Then wouldn’t you say that it was only 
under the influence of some very strong com- 
pulsion—under some such compulsion, for 
example, as an epileptic fit—that so poor a 
physical specimen as the prisoner could have 
the strength to bite clean off the top joint of a 
human finger?’ 

“I don’t know. I ——” The doctor hesi- 
tated, flushed; he had been trapped, and he 
saw it. 

Grainger was on his feet, addressing the 
judge. “It is nearly twelve, my lord. I would 
like to have a conference with my client, and 
I would like to read over my notes.” 

“Certainly. I agree, Mr. Morris. The court 
will be adjourned until two o’clock.”’ 


The court was fairly empty after the re- 
sumption; empty at least of the upper-crust 
members of the community. For them the 
chief interest lay in the Perkins case, which 
would not come on for half an hour yet. But 
the back benches were crowded with the pro- 
letariat; and the prisoner, looking round him 
from the dock, brightened at the prospect of 
addressing so many friends. It was a gala day 
for him. 

“My lord,” he began, “I would like you to 
understand ——”’ He took it slowly, explain- 
ing how there had always been friction be- 
tween his sister and himself. Her father had 
always hated him. If he had tried to hit her, 
her father had thrashed him. Her father was 
dead now and she could not take shelter be- 
hind his strength. She deserved what she had 
got. She had “troubled” his food. 

‘“‘He’s running off the course,”’ said Carson. 

The tale trailed on: a mixture of self-pity 
and self-vindication. It tore Grainger’s de- 
fense to shreds. There was no chance now of 
his pleading the unconscious violence of a fit. 

“She deserved it,’ the prisoner was contin- 
uing. ““When her father was alive ——”’ 

The judge interrupted him. “You have al- 
ready told us that. Unless you have anything 
to add, and I do not think you have, I will call 
on your counsel to address the jury on your 
behalf.” 


"Tez prisoner nodded. He looked round the 
court. He had never been listened to for so 
long before. He was well content. He relapsed 
into apathy. 

Grainger rose. There was nothing that he 
could do but extend a plea for mercy; to ask 
the jury to consider the squalid conditions un- 
der which persons like the prisoner lived. He 
did it quietly, undramatically, without emotion. 

‘Life is very different in these small shacks 
in airless back streets from what it is in the 
pleasant bungalows in which you live. You 
cannot declare my client innocent. He has 
confessed his guilt. It was a ruthless, brutal 
act. But I think you would be justified, in view 
of what the prisoner has told you, in attaching 
a plea of mercy to your verdict.” 

He did not get his plea of mercy. A verdict 
of guilty was brought in. The judge asked to 
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see the prrsoner’s record. There were three 
previous convictions, two for theft, one for 
robbery with violence. He received nine months 
and a lecture from the judge. 

It was now half past two, and once again the 
body of the court was crowded. Perkins was 
placed in what had been the witness box in the 
previous case. His neighbor stood in the deck. 

The judge consulted his papers. ‘‘Now this 
is an appeal made by-you, Mr. Perkins, against 
a decision of the magistrate in your district in 
connectfon with a fine imposed on you, be- 
cause of the trespass of your cattle on your 
neighbor’s land.” He turned to the man in the 
dock. “‘That neighbor is you, I take it?” 

The man in the dock nodded. 

The judge restudied the papers, then turned 
to Perkins. “‘Are you represented by counsel?” 

NO; Sits7? 

“T see. Usually an appeal turns upon a tech- 
nicality, and I wonder if you wouldn’t be well 
advised to consult with counsel.’’ He paused. 
He looked at Grainger and Grainger nodded 
back. ““Mr. Morris, who is, I may say, a very 
talented member of the bar, would be glad to 
give you the benefit of his special knowledge. 
If I may say so, I think you would be wise to 
accept his offer.” 

Perkins hesitated. He looked toward his 
wife. She shook her head emphatically. 

“I’m sorry, sir, it’s very generous of Mr. 
Morris, but I would prefer to handle it in my 
Own way.” 

“Very good.” 

Mrs. Perkins turned to Mrs. Norman. “A 
white man is perfectly capable of making his 
own case. We can’t have these local lawyers 
fixing our cases between themselves.” It was 
said in a stage whisper, but loud enough for 
everyone in the body of the court to hear. 

Mavis flushed. Grainger must have heard. 
He could not have helped hearing. She was so 
angry that she could scarcely follow the con- 
duct of the case. As the judge had prophesied, 
it turned upon a technicality. The judge was 
satisfied that Perkins had acted in good faith, 
but according to the evidence given and ac- 
cepted at the trial before the magistrate, there 
was an admitted trespass and the commission 
of a trespass assumed damage. 

“‘But I didn’t attend the trial. I do not accept 
that evidence,” Perkins protested. 

“In that case your appeal should have taken 
a different form. As you were not represented 
by counsel,” the judge concluded, ‘I have 
allowed you greater freedom of expression 
than I should have done. Much of what I have 
let you say could not have been admitted in 
this court as evidence. And I have been at par- 
ticular pains to explain why I have reached my 
opinion, that the magistrate’s decision must 
be allowed to stand.” He spoke quietly, with 
an air of dignity and authority. 

“But, my lord, I do entreat you ——” The 
neighbor’s counsel was on his feet. He was 
asking for costs and the judge had refused him 
costs. ‘“‘But, my lord, there are counsel’s and 
legal costs. Ten witnesses have been brought 
from the estate.” 

““There was no need for them to have been 
brought. They gave their evidence before the 
magistrate. That evidence is on record.” 


Res judge knew his people. Whether or not 
the fence had been removed and Perkins’ cat- 
tle driven in to trespass at a point where no 
damage could be done, he knew very well that 
Montez, the peasant, had thought that this 
appeal, which he had been certain to win, was 
an excellent opportunity to bring ten of his 
friends into town for a day’s festivity. He must 
not get away with that. 

“There will be no costs. There was no rea- 
son for their having been incurred,” the judge 
said. 

The decision filled the Country Club section 
of the audience with jubilation. Montez must 
have promised his witnesses a reward. Though 
he had been awarded fifteen dollars for dam- 
age to his property, he would be substantially 
out of pocket. 

In the street outside there was a clamor of 
indignation. Montez was surrounded by his 
witnesses. They were insisting that he had 
promised them five dollars each. 

David Boyeur listened in the background. 
The estate hands were members of his union. 
He waited for a while, then interrupted. 


“Listen, boys, you’ve had an unlucky deal. 
You were promised five dollars and you should 
have had it. There is only one thing to do. How 
much money has the judge awarded you? Fif- 
teen dollars. There are ten of you. There is 
also Montez. Montez has suffered damage to 
his land. He had also to pay his lawyer. It is 
fair that he should have the biggest share. I 
say five dollars to Montez, one dollar to each 
of you.”’ He looked round him. “‘One dollar is 
not as good as five,’ Boyeur was continuing. 
“But you have had a day in town. Montez has 
done you no injury. He is not to blame. At the 
same time, you have been humbugged. When 
you go back tonight, they will laugh at you in 
the village. Your girls will say, ‘Where is that 
handkerchief? Where is that scent you prom- 
ised me?’ You will look silly.” 

He paused. It was a point that had not oc- 
curred to them. They had not realized that the 
girls would laugh at them. That was much 
worse than losing five dollars. 

“You will look silly. And whose fault is it 
that you will look silly? Not Montez’s. Come 
closer, I whisper.” 

They gathered round him and he dropped 
his voice. “‘It is a white man’s plot, to make the 
brown man look silly. Have you not heard 
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The happy crowds are gone, 
their beach umbrellas 


Flower no more along the 
sunlit sand. 


The shouts are still, the gleaming 
cars departed 


From the hot parks. This is 
our own old land. 


Silence returns, more ancient 
than the Indians. 


The hollow roll of ocean 
sounds alone. 


Yellows of dusk glow earlier. ... 
The sea birds 


Hang in the sky like flaws in a 
deep stone. 
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that Perkins is going to manage Belfontaine 
for Maxwell Fleury? It is Maxwell Fleury who 
wanted to make you silly, so that the village 
should be afraid of the white man. It is Max- 
well Fleury’s fault.” 

The argument, Boyeur knew, had no basis 
of truth whatsoever; but they would not recog- 
nize that. 

“You have been made to look silly,” he 
told them. “‘It is Maxwell Fleury’s fault. Shall 
I tell you what I do when a man makes me 
look silly? I wait my time and then I fix him 
good.” 

Across the street stood Maxwell Fleury, 
talking to his wife and sister-in-law. He looked 
very handsome and at ease. “It’s the best 
thing that could have happened,” he was say- 
ing. “It'll show these colored men their place.” 

Mavis disliked his manner. It did not amuse 
her that an ignorant, ill-educated colored man 
had been discomfited. They were children, 
these people: they should be treated as chil- 
dren, firmly no doubt when the occasion war- 
ranted, but kindly, with forbearance. She had 
no patience with this atmosphere of enmity. 
It was this atmosphere of enmity that made 
possible a remark like Mrs. Perkins’. She was 
still incensed over that. She wanted to make 
amends. She watched for Grainger. The mo- 
ment she saw him in the doorway, she hurried 
over. 

“T want to apologize on behalf of all of us 
for what Mrs. Perkins said. I’m not the only 
one who is disgusted by that kind of talk. It’s 
only the older ones who are like that. We, the 
younger ones, don’t draw these lines, don’t 
make these distinctions.” 

“T know.” 
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She paused, breathless, flushed. She had 
never talked in this way in her life. “I think 
you’re wonderful,” she said. 

He did not answer. He held out his hand. It 
was a firm, cool handclasp, more eloquent 
than any verbal answer. She watched him as 
he mounted his bicycle and rode off. Some- 
thing irremediable had been said, something 
that could never be unsaid now. It was one of 
the biggest moments in her life. 

And it was that very moment that a hand 
took her arm,above her elbow and a voice 
whispered, ““When do I see you next?” 


Sur turned and there was Euan Templeton, 
There was a hot look in his eyes; his thumb 
moved against the soft flesh of her upper arm. 
That touch, that look symbolized everything 
in herself that she despised, that this new- 
found self of her rejected. She pulled herself 
away. 

“Leave me alone. Can’t you see how sick I 
am of that?” 

It was said in a low, tense voice, so low that 
no one heard it. It happened so quickly that 
only two people saw it. But they were the two 
people to whom the seeing mattered most: Carl 
Bradshaw and Jocelyn Fleury; to both of them, 
in a very different way, it had a special mean- 
ing. 

From the other side of the street Denis 
Archer was waving to young Templeton. 

“Do you want a lift? I promised your old 
man to hurry back.” 

SOK? 

Archer was in a cheerful mood. “That’s 
exactly what the old man wanted,” he said. 
““Nobody really won, no one’s completely 
satisfied. The magistrate’s face is saved, and 
there’s a general feeling everywhere that it 
doesn’t pay to bring one’s grievances to court.” 

Euan made no comment. Huddled in the 
corner of the car, he looked away from Archer. 
What’s biting him? Archer thought. He 
dropped Euan at the front door, then drove 
round to the garage. He looked into the secre- 
tariat: Margot was not alone, but the impulse 
to be near her was insistent, and he had an ex- 
cuse for going in; they would want to know 
about the case. 

They listened with interest and amusement 
to his recital. 

“Serve Montez right,”’ said the other girl. 

Margot made no comment. There was an 
air about her that he had come to connect 
with the harboring of inner thoughts. He 
looked at her interrogatively. 

“TL reread your poem,” she said. “I’m begin- 
ning to understand it. But there were four 
lines I didn’t get.” 

““Which ones?” 

seNeSC-s 

She slipped a sheet of paper in the machine 
and began to type. He stood behind her shoul- 
der. It touched and flattered him that she 
should have learned his lines by heart. He was 
surprised too. They were lines of which he had 
himself been doubtful. 

He watched the lines appear upon the sheet. 
She tapped three spaces, then a line of dots, 
then the words ‘“‘My parents will be away to- 
night.” 

She pulled out the sheet. ‘‘There,”’ she said, 
and handed it to him. There was no change in 
her voice, no change in her expression. The 
other girl seated three yards away could have 
no inkling that anything unusual had tran- 
spired. 


Carl Bradshaw, on his veranda, sipped at 
his strong, sweetened tea. Across the tea table 
David Boyeur lounged back in a long chair, 
recounting the story of his rise. 

“T wasn’t going to live the way my parents 
did. My father had worked hard, passed exams, 
learned to be a good clerk in an office. But 
where did that get him? There were fifty others 
like him in this island alone. The pay is poor. 
There are no prospects. That wasn’t good 
enough for me. No, sir.” 

He stretched out his legs; his eyes rested 
with pleasure on his thin silk socks and his 
highly polished brown-and-white shoes. He 
was a Balzac character, Bradshaw told him- 
self; a West Indian De Rubempre. 

“What made you decide to go in for poli- 
tics?”’ Bradshaw asked. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 114 
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| had to do was talk. They followed. That was 
what I had to rely on, that was my one gift, 
apart from being good at cricket. How was I 
to make the most of it? I saw that quickly. 
By getting their trust and confidence.” 
Bradshaw nodded. “I’ve always heard,” 


he said, “‘that the first ten thousand dollars of 
a fortune are the hardest earned, that it’s the 
first step that counts. What was yours?” 

“T went to Trinidad.” 


“What did you do there?” 

“Two things,” Boyeur told him. “I played 
cricket. I’m a good cricketer. I played in the 
state trials. I was offered a job in one of the 
stores so that I could play for Trinidad. I re- 
fused. I said I was a Santa Martan, that I 
wasn’t going to desert the island of my birth. 
That was reported in the papers here. It sent 
up my stock.” 

““What was the second thing you did?” 

“T met the left-wing politicians, men like 
Uriah Butler. Everyone here has heard of him. 
I wanted to quote him on my return, to be able 
to say “My friend Uriah Butler.’ ” 

““How long did you stay away?” 
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“Not long, two cricket seasons. I was given 
a big reception when I returned. They asked 
me to captain the island cricket side. But I re- 
fused. I told them that there were more impor- 
tant things than cricket. I had come back to 
raise the living standard of the islanders, to 
devote myself to the Santa Martans. They be- 
lieved me, because they said I had made a sac- 
rifice on their account. You know how they 
worship cricket. I had them where I wanted 
them.” 

Bradshaw listened sympathetically. “They 
tell me that you are running for a seat in the 
local parliament. Doesn’t that mean that 


you ll have to toe the party line?” 
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Boyeur laughed boastfully. ““Not me. I’m an 
independent. The left wing want me on their 
side because I’ve got organized labor under 
my thumb. They can’t afford to quarrel with 
me.” 

“Is there such a thing today as an issue that 
doesn’t turn on labor, whether it’s education, 
housing, anything you like?” 

Boyeur grinned. “That’s what the boys are 
going to discover. In all the other islands— 
Grenada, Saint Kitts, Antigua—there have 
been serious strikes. Here there has been only 
one strike; a short one, and we won it. I have 
stopped strikes. I have told my chaps that 
they have only to wait for the new constitu- 
tion, then they won’t need to strike.” 

“Do you think that below the surface there 
is discontent?” 

“Naturally. Why not? ‘The haves’ and ‘the 
have-nots.” 

“Do you think they are ready to govern 
themselves ?”” 

“That’s another question. They think they 
are. They want to run their own show.” 

Bradshaw nodded. He sipped his tea, helped 
himself to another slice of cake. Everything 
Boyeur said was copy. He was alert, stimu- 
lated, impatient to get it down on paper. 

Bradshaw would have liked to begin his 
article the moment Boyeur left him; but his 
professional instinct warned him that on a 
night like this he should put in an appearance 
at the club. 

As he had foreseen, the Perkinses were the 
center of attention. 

“We all owe you a real debt of gratitude. 
These fellows will think twice before they try 
that trick again,” Mr. Norman was assuring 
them. 

There were a dozen or so round a table. 
Carson was one of them. He looked morose 
and sullen. He had pushed back his chair so 
that he was half outside the circle; in but net 
of it. 

Doctor Leisching joined them. “‘You are 
right. Did you see how that impertinent puppy, 
Morris, talked to me today?” 

The doctor had had two punches. His face 
was flushed, and the pleated skin tissue of his 
scar stood out white and livid. 

“That fellow needs a lesson,” he said. 

“Why didn’t you give it to him when you 
were in the box ?”’ It was from Carson that that 
came. For the last ninety minutes he had been 
drinking fast. He was in a belligerent mood, 
knew it and did not care. 


Te fact that Carson was sitting put Leisch- 
ing at a disadvantage. He felt like a subaltern 
up before his colonel. He looked for a free 
chair and did not see one. He tried to be 
haughty too. 

“Tam a very busy man. In a case like that, 
it should have been sufficient for me to give 
evidence in my own house, in my own time, 
on oath.” 

“It must be nice to be able to consider your- 
self and your own time as important as all 
that.” 

““My time is anyhow too important to be 
wasted by a bumptious young colored lawyer.” 

“At any rate he’s a Briton.” 

““What does that mean?” 

“That this is his country and his parents’ 
country and his grandparents’ country; that 
for a hundred years, since emancipation, his 
people have been brought up in a country 
where justice is respected. He hasn’t cashed in 
late.” 

“Are you trying to insult me?” 

“Am I? I’m telling you the truth. You 
should consider yourself very lucky to be al- 
lowed to live in a society Such as this. Every 
night and morning you ought to go down on 
your knees and thank your Maker that the 
British have been so magnanimous as to allow 
you to enjoy their laws and liberty.” 

“I’m a British subject.” 

“IT know you are. There’s an American 
phrase for that. ‘A Johnny-come-lately.’ If 
you and your pals had had your way there’d 
have been no British laws and liberty for you 
to shelter under.” 

Carson’s voice remained as calm and aloof 
as ever. He had not lost his temper. He was not 
drunk. His wound was aching, but he knew 
what he was doing. If this squarehead wanted 
to pick a fight he could. 
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“It is most unjust of you to say things like 
at,” the doctor was protesting. “‘No one ob- 
sted more than I did to the excesses that 
re committed under the Hitler regime.” 
“What form did your objections take? You 
pt out of the concentration camps, I gather.” 
“Why should I have been in a concentration 
mp? I am not a Jew.” 

“A great many Germans who were not Jews 
und themselves in a concentration camp.” 
“T would remind you that I am not a Ger- 
an, that I am an Austrian.” 

“Tt suited you all right to be Germans when 
itler was winning battles. It was very differ- 
t when he started losing battles, when your 
ies were bombed, when food ran short; then 
u became Austrians. I 

n't say I’ve much use for A A A A 
ir-weather patriots.” 

“Sir, that is too much.” 
“Ts it? I don’t think it is. 
hen my father was fight- 
y against your people in 
at is now called ‘The 
uiser’s war,’ they had a 
rase, ‘There’s only one 
od German, a dead Ger- 
an.’ That wasn’t very 
mplimentary. I’d use that phrase in another 
yy. I'd say that the best Germans are dead. I 
1 referring to the men of the Afrika Korps, to 
> men who were sacrificed at Stalingrad, to 
2 men who made their last desperate effort 
the Battle of the Bulge; they were brave men 
d honorable soldiers,” Carson said. “As 
soldier I can respect and honor them. I 
n’t say I can have feelings like that for men 
10 disown their country when things go 
dly. There’s a lot to be said for going down 
th a sinking ship.” 

“Sir, that is too much.” Leisching was scar- 
. “You may say what you like about my 
untry, but in my country, when a man in- 
Its us, we slap him across the face, and next 
yrmning his seconds call on us, and we fight a 
el. Look at this proof of that.” 

He pointed to the scar on his forehead. 
ere was a little murmur of approval. The 
ctor had made a point, and Carson knew it. 
> rose to his feet. 

“You and your scars. I call them self-inflicted 
yunds. When an Englishman fights a duel, 
makes a job of it.” 

He paused. He took a quick look round 
n; at the circle of smug faces. What did 
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they know about wars and Germans? He'd 
show them. His hands went to his belt. He un- 
did the buckle, pulled down the zipper, and 
his trousers fell in a pile about his feet. He 
turned his back upon Leisching, raised his 
shirt, bent slightly forward. ‘‘That’s the kind 
of scar we carry in my country.” 

It was an immense wide scar; the flesh 
drawn and puckered, sunk in where a piece of 
bone had been extracted. It was simultaneously 
impressive and repulsive. 

“‘That’s what we call a scar. And I got that 
from real Germans, from the Afrika Korps at 
Alamein.” 

He stood there for a quarter of a minute, 
then straightened, pulling up his trousers as 
he did so. ‘‘Good night, 
ladies and gentlemen. I’m 
sorry to have had to make 
this exhibition.” 

Leaning against the ve- 
randa rails, Carl Bradshaw 
thanked his stars that he 
had had the prescience to 
come up this evening. 


have 


Bradshaw’s article 
reached Baltimore forty- 
eight hours later. The foreign-news subeditor 
whistled as he read it. ““The old man had bet- 
ter see this, hadn’t he?” he asked. 

“He certainly had.” 

Romer raised his eyebrows as he read it. His 
hunch had been correct. 

“Ts that all right, sir?” 

“It’s very much all right.’’ He hadn’t realized 
Bradshaw had it in him. “Let it stand,”’ he said. 
“And send Carl a cable of congratulation.” 

Ten hours later a copy of that cable lay on 
the governor’s desk. At one point in his mili- 
tary career, he had been employed in Intelli- 
gence. He had learned there the routine of 
security checks: road, rail, mail, cable, air. 
Romer’s cable to Bradshaw interested him. He 
cabled a friend in New York asking him to 
send down every copy of the Baltimore Star 
that carried an article signed Carl Bradshaw. 


The final words of advice given to Lord 
Templeton by the Minister of State for Colonial 
Affairs had been, ““When in any doubt, pro- 
duce a simile from the cricket field.”” His Ex- 
cellency remembered that advice when he pre- 
pared the speech with which to announce the 
new constitution. 
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“TI came to the islands first,’’ his speech be- 
gan, “over a quarter of a century ago, as a 
member of an M.C.C. eleven. It was not a 
particularly strong eleven, by the standard of 
international cricket; if it had been, I should 
not have been a member of it. At the same 
time, I do not think one of us imagined that 
we should live to see a day when a West Indian 
cricket eleven would beat the full strength of 
England at Lord’s, and in a test match.” 

He paused. He was seated in the chair the 
judge had occupied for the Perkins trial. He 
was wearing the uniform of office, dark blue, 
braided with silver; four rows of medals above 
his heart; on the table beside him was his 
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plumed cockaded hat; behind him was the 
royal coat of arms, with the standard of Santa 
Marta beside the Union Jack. Immediately in 
front were the members of the legislative 
council. There were the representatives of gov- 
ernment, the attorney-general, the colonial 
secretary, the one in wig and gown, the other 
in white uniform. 

In the body of the hall, by invitation, were 
the island notables; at the back, standing, and 
round the walls, were such of the proletariat 
as had managed to crowd the passage. Dark 
faces peered through the windows; from the 
boughs of the mango in the courtyard and 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 117 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 115 
the high wall urchins were gazing into 
dark, cool room. 
empleton explained the details of the con- 
tion. He announced the date of the elec- 
s. He reached his concluding paragraphs. 
his constitution,” he said, “gives you 
iderable powers of self-government, but it 
not give you self-government. Certain 
rs are retained by the governor. I have 
right of veto. I can dismiss a minister. I 
even suspend the constitution: But I would 
ind you that I am not myself in the posi- 
of a dictator. You have the right to peti- 
the throne against my administration. I 
this, confident that no such situation can 

here, but to remind you that Santa Marta 
ot yet a self-governing dominion; it is a 
colony. I have no doubt that in a very 
t while the West Indies will be federated in 
self-governing dominion, and in that do- 
ion Santa Marta will play a significant and 
able part.” 
e had ended. He rose, picked up his hat. 
side in the sunlight he could see his guard 
onor forming. The gathering had risen 
He walked slowly down the passage be- 
n the benches. He had known many 
d moments, but none prouder than this. 
e paused in the 
ay. It was a 
t, clear morning, 
an occasional 
d drifting across 
sky. The sunlight 
ed in mild amber 
ance onto the mil- 
ed stone of the cus- 
house, onto the 
yw and green shut- 
of the houses, onto 
jull red brick of the 
French buildings. 
ond the rooftops he 
ld see the sea. The 
ire was crowded 
1 boys, girls, men 
women, old and 
ng, all of them in 
t brightest ¢lothes. 
is heart warmed 
he sight of them. 
y were chattering 
laughing. They 
not cheer—that was not their way— 
they were here on his account. On a 
ning such as this, it was hard to believe 
there was such a thing as trouble in the 
Id. 
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country.” 


your faults. 





fails from England via New York came in 
air twice a week. A large official mail 
ited the governor’s return. He began to 
k through his letters, quickly, methodically. 
re was no out mail for two days. He had 
to hurry about answering. He turned to 
newspapers. There were four copies of the 
ies; there was also a copy of the Baltimore 
. He opened it first. 

[ Sit on a Volcano.” That was the headin 
ss double columns. 3 


sit on a volcano,” he began to read; “one 
he peaks of a now submerged range of 
intains that curved in prehistoric days in a 
icircle from the tip of Florida to Vene- 
a. Geographically, geologically I sit on an 
net volcano, but socially, politically I sit 
in active volcano here on the veranda of a 
21 in the charming British West Indian 
nd of Santa Marta. I can hear its rumblings 
eath me. 
These are the chemical ingredients that 
se those rumblings: a proletariat, ignorant 
resentful, maintaining a bare level of sub- 
nce; a small patrician class unaware of the 
nges that have taken place in political 
ught during the last twenty years, still 
king in terms of the nineteenth century. 
entment, fear, distrust, a need for revenge, 
e are the ingredients that create an electric 
immable atmosphere. Sooner or later there 
st be an explosion.” 
arl Bradshaw had studied the colonial re- 
ts issued by the Stationery Office for the 
dozen years: these reports contained 
fit-and-loss statements of the island’s fi- 
ces; they showed that the island was en- 
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God grant that not only a love of 
liberty but a thorough knowledge of 
the rights of man may pervade all the 
nations of the earth, so that a phi- 
losopher may set his foot anywhere 
on its surface and say, “This is my 
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tirely dependent on its three main crops of 
sugar, copra, cocoa, and that its economy was 
tightly linked with that of Britain. Britain 
purchased its sugar at a price fixed in relation 
to the price paid for sugar in other parts of the 
empire. Santa Marta could not sell its cocoa 
in the open market. Britain bought it and re- 
sold it. The island was under the control of the 
Colonial Office and the Board of Trade. 


Tee island is not genuinely self-supporting,” 
Bradshaw argued. “‘There is another point, a 
most important one. We must not forget the 
climate. 

“At a first glance the West Indian climate 
seems one of the most beneficent on the globe. 
The vacationist, flying south from our frost- 
bound Northern streets, will consider Santa 
Marta a terrestrial paradise. ‘Is it like this all 
year round?’ he asks in amazement. The an- 
swer is yes, it is, and that is precisely why 
for those who live here all the year it is not a 
paradise. For fifty-two weeks, one day is like 
another. There is rain most days. There is sun 
every day. This constancy of climate gets 
upon people’s nerves; it drives them to do 
things that in a cool climate they would 
never do. Tempers are frayed. In a second 
men lose self-control. Two incidents took 
place today that prove 
how very near to the 
surface tempers are. 
The first concerns the 
governor’s son, here 
for a summer’s holiday 
before going to Oxford 
in the autumn. He isa 
good-looking, agree- 
able youth. This is 
what happened this 
afternoon outside the 
courthouse.” He de- 
scribed Mavis’ behay- 
ior. “Would you ex- 
pect such a girl to be- 
have like that in Eng- 
land? The second in- 
cident is far more re- 
markable. It con- 
cerned a colonel, a ca- 
reer soldier now re- 

tired.” The incident 

~ _ wasrecounted. ““When 

members of the white 

ruling class can behave like this, is it not nat- 
ural to wonder what will happen when the 
demagogues of an undisciplined proletariat 
are in control? I sit, I repeat, on a volcano.” 

At the reference to his son, the governor 
started, but he went on reading. He must let 
this sink in. He had flattered himself that he 
was well posted on the various facets of the is- 
land’s life. But he had no inkling, so it seemed, 
as to what was passing under his own roof, had 
no idea what was passing in his own son’s mind. 

What do I do now? he thought; knowing, 
even as he asked himself that question, that 
there was nothing, absolutely nothing that he 
could do. If Euan came to him for advice, he 
would meet him three quarters of the way. But 
he could not force sympathy upon him. There 
was one thing, thank heaven, he could rely 
upon. Euan would never see the article. 


There was a lunch party of forty guests that 
morning at Government House. 

‘“‘There’s no need for you to come unless you 
want,” Templeton told his son. ““You might 
find it boring.” 

“T don’t think I shall.” 

“You really are having fun out here?” 

“Of course.” 

Euan certainly looked happy enough. No 
sign of a broken heart; probably it had been 
only a flirtation. 

“Have you made any plans for Carnival?” 
Templeton asked. 

“We thought we’d go out into the country 
and see what it’s like in the smaller villages,” 
Euan told him. 

““Who’s we?” 

“The usual crowd. Jocelyn, Mavis Norman, 
Doris Kellaway.” 

The usual crowd. It didn’t look as though 
the scene outside the courthouse, whatever its 
cause or nature, had broken up the family at- 
mosphere of the inseparables. It was probably 
not anything to worry over. 


“That’s a good idea,” he said. “I should go 
out on Tuesday if I were you, then come back 
late in the evenimg to see the last parades. 
Mardi Gras is something not to miss, from all 
that I’ve been told.” 

He had been told, also, that there was dan- 
ger of trouble during Carnival. It was the last 
fling before the long Lenten calm. The natives 
would be drinking illicitly brewed rum for a 
week on end. With everyone “‘running mask” 
there were easy opportunities for the paying 
off of old scores behind the anonymity of a 
Carnival disguise. 

Colonel Whittingham was one of his guests 
at lunch. The governor was glad of the chance 
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it gave to have a few unofficial words with him. 
“Do you think there’s any real danger of 
trouble during Carnival?” he asked. 

“There’s always that danger, sir.”’ 

“T take it that’s an official answer. Would 
you say that there was more likelihood of 
trouble this year than on any of the last five 
years?” 

Whittingham hesitated. He would have liked 
to say, “Yes,” but he could not honestly. “‘It’s 
much the same as it always is,” he said. 

“By the way, have you heard much talk 
about that scene at the club the other night 
with Carson?” 

“Half the talk I hear is about that.” 
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“What’s going to happen?” 

‘TY eisching has put in an official complaint 
to the committee. The committee hasn’t met 
yet. They won’t do anything till after Carni- 
val.” 

“Do they hope it'll die of its own accord? 
From what I know of the German tempera- 
ment, that’s the last thing Leisching will allow 
to happen. I suppose I may have to intervene.” 

The policeman made no comment. 


A large number of Santa Martans had rela- 
tives in the United States, and the same plane 
that brought the Baltimore Star to Govern- 
ment House carried clippings of Bradshaw’s 


article to the offices of the island’s daily paper, 
The Voice of Santa Marta. 

The editor’s eyes widened as he read it. Mar- 
cel Tourneur was a colored man in the early 
thirties. His father owned a store and a planta- 
tion on the windward coast. The Tourneurs 
were one of the richer families. Marcel was 
very much the son of a rich man. His father 
had bought The Voice of Santa Marta to pro- 
vide his son with an occupation. 

The paper was an expression of its editor’s 
personality. It was the paper of a man with a 
sense of mischief and a sense of fun. It had a 
daily four-sheet issue. Marcel wrote the edi- 
torials. He chose the leading article from a 
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London or New York paper—whenever possi- 
ble one that was likely to cause controversy. 

When the Baltimore Star reached his office, 
Marcel whistled. This was too good to be true. 
His first impulse was to print it right away. He 
could make a sensation with this piece. At the 
same time, the second or a third article might 
be a good deal livelier. By waiting he might 
make a bigger splash. Much better for Brad- 
shaw not to know that his articles had found 
their way back to Santa Marta. He placed the 
clipping in a drawer to which he had a key. 


The sun on the morning of Mardi Gras rose 
into a cloudless sky. Jocelyn, seated at her 
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window beside her morning tea, looked 
ward to the day with mingled anticipation |} 
anxiety. It was the first picnic since the s¢ 
outside the courthouse. As far as she e¢ 
observe, there had been no patching up. M 
and Euan had not avoided each other. T} 
had been no sign of friction; but that had b 
in groups. It would be different today. 

As a safeguard against unpleasantness, 
had arranged a larger party than usual: twé 
instead of six. Since Sylvia and Maxwell 
in town, they had three cars. If things got 
ficult they could break up into small gro 

They met at ten at the Continental. Fy 
the veranda Bradshaw watched them. Yo 
Templeton did not get into the same car 
Mavis. Did that mean that the quarrel was 
on? Bradshaw saw Jocelyn get into a car 
some Barbadians who had come over for 
Carnival. He saw Mavis with Doris and De 
brother join Grainger Morris. He watched 
three cars drive off. He would give a lot tc 
around when those cars returned, to read 
expressions on those twelve faces. He se 
himself back in his deck chair. The world 
a good place. 

Mavis was thinking that as well as she d; 
at Grainger’s side. It was a perfect day; the 
was so clear that she could see shadowy on 
horizon across sixty miles of water the out 
of Guadeloupe. It was hard to realize thz 
hundred and fifty years ago men were wa 
ing anxiously from here for French ships 
attack across the channel. 

Grainger smiled when she said that. “ 
never did, you know,” he told her. “ 
were always threatening to, but the t 
winds were too strong.” 

“Td never realized that before, about 
trade wind.” 

“‘Because they don’t teach history and ge 
raphy simultaneously. They leave the cli 
out of their textbooks. And everything tu 
on the trade winds in those days.” 

What a lot I could learn from him, 
thought. It was surprising how little she kr 
of her own island’s history. Haiti was the o 
island with whose history she was famil 
There had been so many novels written ab 
Haiti. 

“There were slave risings here, tho 
weren’t there?” she said. 

“In ten minutes we’ll be passing a house 
was destroyed in one.” 

It lay on the slope of a hill, two hund 
yards back from the road. Only its care 
remained, the walls with the gaps for windd 
and the “welcoming arms”’ flight of steps 
the roadway was the crumbled masonry of 
gateway. 

“When did all this happen?” she asked. 

“In 1863.” 

“After emancipation, then.” 

“There was more trouble after emanci 
tion than before. The slaves could not get 
idea of a day’s pay for a day’s work. A gi 
many of them haven’t yet. They think t 
their boss should provide them with fo 
clothing and a house; it’s smart to do as li 
work for him as possible, and steal when t 
get the chance; and they put in their real w 
on their own small gardens where they 
their vegetables.” 

She had often heard the same sentiments 
pressed by her father’s friends. But with thi 
it had been said angrily. In Grainger’s vo 
the mockery was friendly. He liked these p\ 
ple; they were his own people, after all. 





















Sur looked across the green stretch of { 
coffee crop, at the three solitary palms and 
the crumbled walls. She shivered. It was hé 
to believe, on a day like this, that ninety ye 
ago when those palms had been three re 
a long, proud avenue, the shrubberies 
quivered with creeping figures, vowed to ven 
ance; that the blackness of the night h 
been lit suddenly by towering flames, 
dark distorted faces glistening in the gla 
that human screams had broken through 
noise of crackling wood. 

A mile farther down the road they reach 
a village. Today it was hung with flags. Ev 
shack was decorated. The main street 
crowded. There was scarcely a villager 
was not “running mask.’ On the veranda 
the police station, a ten-piece steel band ¥ 
beating out its jagged rhythm. 
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_ The noise was deafening and the car was 
‘orced to slow down till it was scarcely moy- 
ng. Children jumped on the runningboard. 
Men and women peered through the windows, 
Pea, laughing, shouting. Some carried bot- 
Jes. But it was the minority who did so. By and 
arge, West Indians do not take alcohol. They 
were drunk, not with rum but with the music. 
“Tt’s seven years since I was here. I’d forgot- 
en it was like this,’ said Grainger. 

Mavis made no reply. She was thinking of 
hat day ninety years ago. They were happy 
=, these people: gay, good-natured, laugh- 
ng, but they were out of control. They were 
is drunk with happiness as their ancestors had 
seen drunk with hatred. She turned toward 
Grainger. His eyes were on her face. 

“We're thinking the same thing, aren’t we?”’ 
“More or less,”’ he said. 


The rendezvous was a beach on the north 
oint of the island. They arrived hot and 
oiled and tired, eager for the cool water. They 
at on the sand under the palms and drank 
yunches out of vacuum flasks. After the 
yunches, most of them went back to swim 
gain. Then they opened their lunch baskets. 
[here was lobster mayonnaise, there was 
‘soursop,”” chilled in a wide-necked flask; 
here were a rabbit pie and a sponge roll and 
heese, there were a papaya and a pineapple. 
\fter,lunch they stretched themselves on rugs, 
0 tired that even the sand flies could not stop 
hem from sleeping. 

The heat of the day was over when Euan 
voke. The sun was sinking toward the hill. He 
elt sluggish and heavy-eyed as he always did 
fter a siesta. Another swim, he thought. 

That did the trick. On his return to the 
each, he saw that Jocelyn, too, had wakened. 

“Ts Belfontaine far from here?’ he asked. 

“Three miles.” 

“T’ve never seen it properly. Could you 
how me round?” 

“Td love to.” 

They looked at their slumbering friends. 
‘Will they be driving past the house on the 
vay back?”’ he asked. 

“They may do, but it’s a longer way.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter; we’ve got three cars.” 

It was the first time she had been beside him 
he whole day. It was the first time they had 
een alone for at least a week. As always, she 
elt cozily at ease with him. And it was good, 
fter the noise of Carnival, to be driving round 
he tip of the island in the quiet, past a long 
rove of coconuts, with grazing ground stretch- 
ng toward the foothills. This was the least- 
opulated parish in the island because the least 
rotected ; but it was one of the most charming. 

“TI can see why your ancestors chose this 
lace,”’ he said. 

It was the first time he had approached 
Selfontaine from this side. It looked very dig- 
‘ified, white against the green of the surround- 
ng cane fields, with the avenue of palms lead- 
ng to it from the road. 





SSCELYN honked the horn as she turned into 
he avenue. “Ill bet that wretched guardian 
las taken the day off,’’ she prophesied. 
“Does that mean we can’t get in?” 

“No, no. I know where they keep the key.” 
It was in a small flowerpot on the veranda. 
“Tt won’t take a minute.’’ She had parked 
he car to the left of the drive, in the shadow 
ff a mango tree. It was out of sight of the 
louse. 

A ten-year-old urchin who had been squat- 
ing on the edge of the cane field since midday 
\oted its position. He slunk back to the main 
oad, keeping out of view. The moment he 
/as out of sight he began to run. The man who 
iad posted him was one of those whom Boyeur 
iad exhorted “‘to fix that fellow good.” 

It was less than thirty hours since Maxwell 
nd Sylvia had driven into town, but already 
he shuttered house carried a damp smell. 
ocelyn wrinkled her nose. 

“Do you wonder that nothing lasts here? 
et’s let in some fresh air, quick.” 

They moved from room to room, opening 
vindows, throwing back the shutters. In five 
ninutes a transformation had been effected. 
sunlight was streaming through open windows 
mto rosewood and mahogany, onto silver and 
/enetian glass; onto family portraits in dull 
‘ilt frames. From the windows you saw the 


fresh green of the cane fields and the cotton 
crop. 

In what had been her father’s study the 
walls were hung with photographs. ‘‘That’s 
grandfather,”’ she said. 

It had been taken on the steps of the house 
in Devonshire that Euan had known so well in 
boyhood. “‘It’s funny to think that you’ve 
never been in that house,” he said. 

He looked more closely at the photograph. 
Her grandfather was wearing a Norfolk jacket, 
with a handkerchief tucked sideways into the 
long pleat. 

“Tye got a photograph of my grandfather 
looking just like that,” he said. 


ST. MARYS 


They looked at other photographs. He told 
her about the people in them, the places that 
were in the background. “This one I’ve seen 
before,’ he said. “In my Aunt Julia’s house. 
Isn’t it strange to think we’ve been brought up 
with the same things round us, living all these 
miles apart?” 

They reached the final photograph. 

““Haven’t you one of your father’s mother?” 
he asked. 

““Daddy’s got one somewhere. Only a snap.”” 

““He was born out here, wasn’t he?” 

“Not in this island. In Jamaica.” 

They returned to the veranda. The shadow 
of the palms had lengthened, the blue of the 
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sky had darkened, the green of the cane stalks 
deepened. There was not a cloud on the horizon. 

“We may see the green ray tonight,” she 
said. 

They stood side by side on the veranda, 
leaning against the railing. 

“The others ought to be coming by now any 
moment.” 

“Unless they’ve gone the other way.” 

“We don’t need to feel guilty about them, 
do we?” 

“They'll be all right.” 

It was very quiet. The nearest village was 
two miles away. The beating of the steel drums 
carried faintly against the wash of the waves 








Sunday morning .. . 


and the future president 
... the future captain 
of the football team 
... the future 
ambassador, tycoon 

¢ § and inventor... fat, 
: f freshly bathed and fed 
... 1s free at last to 
investigate that 
interesting extension 


: a upon his father’s face... 


“It’s a nose, honey!” 
his mother says, 
pitying all other wives 
and mothers in the 
world. “Quite a guy!” 
his father says, 
meaning, of course, 
that nothing like him 
ever happened before, 


or ever will. 


That’s a St. Marys pure 
wool Blanket on the 
bed. It belongs there... 
for wool as St. Marys 
weave it is alittle 

like love... for both 
are real and both are 
matchless ...and both 


are foralifetime... 
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home... 


“Bantu” . 
are no dice, spinners or cards used... 


trolled entirely by the position of the playing pieces. Chaifce and 
and the outcome is in doubt 
until the very last play. You'll also enjoy “Monopoly,” the most 
fascinating real estate trading game ever developed . . . 
as “Clue,” the exciting who-done-it game and “Sorry,” the pursuit 
game where even the tail-ender can win! Besides fun for the 
family, Parker Games make marvelous gifts and perfect party prizes .. . 


skill share equally in success .. . 


me of this: 


BUY-LINES 
by Nancy Sasser 










An Advertising Column 


Your family will enjoy happy evenings at 
if you have an assortment of PARKER 
GAMES for everyone to play together! I par- 
ticularly recommend the new Parker Game called 
. . the most unusual game I’ve played in years. There 
instead, moves are con- 





= 


which reminds 


FREE BOOKLET .. . “How to Have Family Fun and Popular Parties with Parker Games.” 
It's a most helpful hostess handbook . . . for it’s packed with entertaining tips, special 
party themes and unusual refreshments. So get your copy .. . by writing Nancy Sasser, 


Dept. J-6, 271 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Fall is really here now . . . with after- 
the-game gatherings and evening parties 
crowding our social calendars. So be sure 
your beautiful table lighters work . . . for 
: it’s so embarrassing 
when your guests 
flick, flick, flick and 
a lighter doesn’t 
light. And it’s so un- 
necessary .. . when 
you can refuel and 
reflint them in sec- 


onds .. . with RON- 
SONOL Lighter Fuel 
and RONSON 
Flints! That’s  be- 


cause the exclusive 
new Ronsonol 
“Switch-Spout” ends muss and fuss .. . 
there’s no cutting or piercing and no little 
cap to bother with. You just switch it open, 
switch it shut .., and it’s sealed air-tight! 
Ronsonol is the finest lighter fuel made, too 

. it lights instantly, burns cleanly and is 
pleasantly scented. And Ronson Flints are 
extra-length ...40% longer than ordinary 
flints to give 523 more lights. They don’t 
jam or powder, either ... and give the best 
spark of all. The cost? Ronsonol is only 25c 
for the regular can and 41c for the new dou- 
ble size... while Ronson Flints are 15c¢ for 
the “Five-Flinter” packet and 25c¢ for the 
new “Nine-Flinter.” 








From the beauty secrets of ancient 


Egypt's queens comes the most exciting 
girdle in modern times . . . one that gives 
you the thrilling new Egyptian silhouette 
which is trim and slim, 
supple and fragile as a 
reed. It’s Peter Pan’s 
EGYPTIAN QUEEN* 
and I’ve never known a 
girdle that slims so 
much . .. so comfort- 
ably! The big secret’s 
in its Egyptian-inspired 
design bands of 
elastic, front and back, 
which give comfort as 
you like it plus control 
where you need it... 
with such “exclusives” 
as: Elastic “muscles” 
that X-out bulges .. . 
to keep your derriere 
and tummy in. X-tra 
support at those places where these elastic 
bands cross. And it’s ALL elastie for all- 
embracing comfort . . . always. Egyptian 
Queen actually takes an inch or more off 
your waist and hips . . . miraculously, with- 
out the bulk or binding of ordinary corsetry. 
Just give yourself the tape-measure test... 
and see the difference! It’s at your Favorite 


Store now ...in many styles and sizes, some 
with 10” side zipper for easy on, easy off. 
*Trademark 


Cushion your feet on a pair of Dr. Scholl’s BALL-O-FOOT CUSHIONS and 


you'll enjoy the greatest walking ease you’ve ever known... 
shoes! I’m sure of it... for Dr. Scholl’s Ball-O-Foot Cushions instantly 
relieve painful callouses, tenderness and that burning high heel sore- 
ness at the ball of the foot. That’s because they’re soft, cushioning pads 
made of Latex Foam which nestle under the ball of your foot and you 
walk on the cushions ...so the cushions, not you, absorb the shock of 
each step! I can assure you, too, that Dr. Scholl’s Ball-O-Foot Cushions 
are scientifically designed and entirely new . 

. instead, the cushions loop over the toe and stay snugly in place. 
Dr. Scholl’s Ball-O-Foot Cushions are also washable 
$1 a pair at all Drug, Shoe, Dept., 5-10e Stores and Dr. Scholl’s Foot 
Comfort Shops. If you can’t obtain them locally, send $1 to Dr. Scholl’s, 


. . for there’s no adhesive 


even in your new high heel 


... yet cost only 





Inc., Dept. 61-B, 213 West Schiller St., Chicago 10, Illinois. 


Sparkling, colorful h 


air charms everyone... 


especially men! And if your hair’s 


like mine, it’s dull and dry after a Summer in the sun. . . so now’s the time to give it new 
life and lustre. There’s a wonderful way to-do it, too... with a 
ZZ ~~ MARCHAND’S Rinse! Try it and you'll delight all eyes . . . for 





bright, rich lights. 


brunetis 


temporary) 


around 


your hair will look flower-fresh .. . 
or redhead, either . . 


you! Furthermore, there’s no dyed look .. 


with shimmering color and 
doesn’t matter whether you’re a_ blonde, 
. one of Marchand’s 12 nature-matched 


shades (with special colors for beautiful white hair) is made for 


. all are made from safe, 


Government-approved colors that leave no tell-tale mark 
your hair line and wash out easily with each shampoo. A 
Marchand’s Rinse takes only a few minutes after your shampoo, too 
... but is the best way I know to keep your hair satin-soft and shin- 
ing always! Still it costs only 25c for 6 Rinses and 10c for 2. 


upon the shingle, the croaking of the frogs, the 
rustle of the palm fronds. 

“Why don’t I make some tea?’ she said. 
“Sylvia’s very wasteful. We'll probably find a 
cake in the bread tin.” 

They did not find a cake, but they found a 
box of biscuits. Sylvia had an electric kettle. 
“We'll switch on the current,’’ Jocelyn said. 

The electric plant was housed in a stone 
cistern, fifty yards away. It was connected 
with the house by an outside wire. 
~ “It’s a funny Rube Goldberg contrap- 
tion,’ Jocelyn said. The handle was concealed 
behind a mirror. She pulled it gently, but no 
answering throb came from the cistern. She 
pulled again. There was no response. 

“It keeps going wrong. We'll have to use the 
stove,’ she said. 

They brought the tea and biscuits onto the 
veranda. The hot, sweet tea was infinitely 
refreshing. 

“They won’t be coming now,” he said. 

“No, not now.”’ 

“I’m glad they won’t,” he said. “* I want to 
see that emerald ray.” 

They had not long to 
wait. The sun grew 
rounder and redder as it 
dipped. First the tip 
touched the horizon; a 
quarter was submerged, 
then a half. 

“Be careful not to 
blink,”’ she warned him. 

He wanted desper- 
ately to blink. The sun 
dried his eyeballs. Three 
quarters were under 
now. He blinked fast, 
twice. Now he could 
hold out surely. He 
stared, fascinated. He 
had heard so much of 
the emerald ray, the last 
flash of vivid green as 
the sun submerged. This 
was the first time he had 
a clear chance to see it. 
He stared, resolved not 
to blink: the sun had 
almost vanished. One 
moment it was there and 
his eyes were smarting; 
another moment and it 
had gone and he was 


Hushaby, 
Rockaby, 


Hushaby, 


blinking hard. Rec y: it’s us. They only know 
“‘Well?’? Jocelyn My coo; it’s Maxwell’s car. He 

asked. I will make a new child may have put their backs 
He laughed. “I don’t Especially for you. up.” 


know. It was a blur. I'll 
say I saw it.” 

“That’s what most 
people do,” she said. 

He looked back at the horizon. “* ‘Evening’s 
after green,’’’ he quoted. It was very lovely; 
the air was cooler now; a breeze was blow- 
ing from the mountains; the white flower of 
the night was opening, spreading its sweet 
heavy scent. 

“Oughtn’t we to be going soon?” he said. 
“T suppose we should.” 

But she made no movement. The dark fell 
quickly. There is no twilight in the Caribbean. 
Stars began to stud the sky. 

““What time does the moon rise?”’ he asked. 

“Tt’s three quarters full. It should be com- 
ing over the mountain in about an hour.” 

‘“Let’s wait a little. It'd be nice driving back 
by moonlight.”’ 

“We'd better put the tea things away first. 
The light’s not working.” 


1 hae moved the tea things into the kitchen, 
fastened the shutters, closed the windows; 
locked the doors opening onto the veranda. 
The sky was starlit, and the moon mounting 
on the leeward coast was heralding its ap- 
proach behind the mountains, but it was dark 
enough for them not to be able to see each 
other’s features. Conversation became difficult. 

‘Perhaps we should be going back,”’ he said. 

“We might stop on the way and have some 
supper.” 

“That’s an idea.” 

“Then we’re on our way.” 

They walked down the short flight of steps 
into the avenue. She got into the driver’s seat. 

“Would you rather I drove?’’ he said. 





LULLABY 
FOR A RAINY DAY 


By ELIZABETH McFARLAND 


Sleep, my little coo; 

I will make a new child 
Especially for you. 

I will make a birthday tad— 
Your sister or your brother— 
He will be a gift to love 

More than any other. 

All your baby gowns and shirts 
Folded in a row, 

Your too-litile shoes will teach 
The newborn how to grow. 


My lonely one, 
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“It's Maxwell’s car. It’s got its idiosynera 
sies. I know them.” 

She pressed the starter. There was no re} 
sponse. She pressed the starter again. Agai 
there was no response. She sat back, rested 
pressed again; the same result. Another pause 
another attempt; still silence. 

“T hope you’ve got a torch,”’ he said. 

“T have.” 

He lifted the hood, and flashed the torch 
“Well, well,’ he said, and let the hood do 
“T hate to break it to you, but your carbure 
or’s gone.” 

“What?” 

“Your car, lady, has no carburetor. Com 
and look.” 


Sur got out of the car. She peered into it 
intestines. ““You’re right, it’s gone.”’ 

“Is that a Carnival idea of humor?” 

“You could call it that.” 

“What do we do now? Ring up your father? 

“We can try.” 

He took the key out of the flowerpot, an¢ 

opened the main door 

igen inte en oat “You're better at you 
2 ee ne machines than I am, 

She spun the handle 
lifted the receiver, stoo¢ 
with it against her ea 
There was a minute’ 
silence. She hung th 
receiver back. 


member. The girl at th 
exchange may be on ¢ 
age 

“T know when a line’ 
dead.’’ She pause¢ 
thoughtfully. ““The ele 
tric-light engine, the car: 
buretor, now the tele 
phone. Three thing 
can’t be a coincidence.’) 

““What does it mean?’ 
Euan asked. 

“Tt might mean any: 
thing. Grudges get paic¢ 
off at Carnival.” 

“Against you, agains 
me, against my father?’ 

“They don’t know it’s 
me. They don’t kno 


‘““What do we de 
now?” he asked. 

““There’s nothing we 
can do.” 

“That’s what I was thinking. The others 
must have taken the other road. They won't 
start worrying about us for hours yet.” 

“Not till tomorrow morning,”’ Jocelyn told 
him. 

“If they did, they'd decide there was nothing 
they could do about it. They wouldn’t start 
driving back to look for us when they were 
hungry and wanted dinner.” 

“In which case, since there’s nothing dl 
we can do about it, we might as well have 
drink.” 

‘“‘That’s an idea.” 

“‘Let’s get some soda. There must be a bot- 
tle in the icebox.” 

There was also, in the icebox, half a chicken! 
pie. 

“We'll be able to have a good supper later 
on. 

Their search for the soda had not taken 
them three minutes. But they returned to a 
world transfigured and transformed. In those 
three minutes the moon had risen over the 
shoulder of the hill. Three quarters full, its 
soft cool light burnished the palm fronds, 
throwing long shadows along the avenue. 

“I’m beginning to enjoy this,” he said. 

They sat back in their long chairs on the 
veranda, sipping at the weakened, sour-sweet 
punch. 

“How much longer have you got here?’ she 
asked. 

“I’m supposed to have six months.” 

“Supposed ?”” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 122 
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The new way 
to “‘cream”’ it 


is to PREAM it! 


We’re making this special offer be- 
cause we know that, once you try it, 
you'll love Pream—the new, wonder- 
ful way to “‘cream”’ your coffee! Rich, 
delicious Pream is a 100% dairy 
product — nothing is added! Made 
entirely from fresh, sweet cream and 
other milk products, Pream never 
sours, never “turns’’; in daily use, it 
keeps its delectable flavor right down 
to the last spoonful. 


Pream saves you money, too; one 
single jar goes as far as 2 half-pints 
of coffee cream, yet costs so much 
less! Take advantage of this month’s 


save 25¢ on 
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your favorite instant coffee and 
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Ripened in the country sun, fairly bursting with that farm-kitchen good- 
ness—DOLE Fruit Cocktail! Whole California peaches and pears are 
crisply gem-cut. Those carnival-bright cherries and grapes are the juiciest 
you can bite into. And the pineapple? DOLE-grown in Hawaii, of course. 
Open up this prize package and serve your family eating pleasure! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 120 

“T don’t go up to Oxford till October, but 
I’ve been rather wondering ———’ 

He paused. She helped him out. ““Has Mavis 
made all that difference?” 

“No, no, it isn’t that, it’s —— But what did 
you know about Mavis?” 

“T was in on it from the start, wasn’t 1?” 

“T suppose you were.” 

“At the beginning you were always talking 
about her. Then you stopped, so I assumed 
something was happening. You don’t mind 
my having mentioned it?” 

“Of course I don’t.’’ He did not want to 
discuss it, at least not now. He frowned. 

She hesitated. Was there anything to say 
that could lessen the blow for Euan, that could 
restore his self-esteem? She knew the way 
Mavis thought, the way Mavis acted. The fact 
that she had been humiliated by Rickie would 
make her all the more anxious to rehabilitate 
herself in the general esteem by walking out 
on the governor’s son. Euan had been sacri- 
ficed to Mavis’ injured vanity. 

She could hardly explain that to him with- 
out being disloyal to her friend. Yet she 
wanted to make it up to him. 

“Then if it isn’t on that account that you’re 
thinking of cutting your visit short ——”’ She 
paused interrogatively. It was an opening if he 
chose to take it. 

“Well, I suppose ——” he started. 

But the sentence was never finished. Right 
in front of them and along the cane field 
sprang shafts of fire that rose and roared; 
fanned by the wind, crackling, sweeping up the 
hil, tossing their sparks into the sky. 

For a moment they stared transfixed, then 
simultaneously they jumped to their feet and 
ran to the veranda rails. They stood there side 
by side, dizzied by the utter beauty of the 
sight: the orange-and-red flames, the clouds of 
smoke with the moonlight silvering their 
fringes; the dark backcloth of the sky, the 
flickering glare upon the palm trees. 

““Somebody’s got it in for your brother right 
enough,”’ he said. 

She made no answer. He felt a sharp hot 
sting against his cheek. 

“Better stand back, the sparks are flying.” 

But she did not move. ““That’s the only dan- 
ger,’ she said, “that one of the sparks might 
set the house on fire.” 

The word ‘danger’ recalled him to actu- 
ality. The wind was blowing from the sea. It 
would carry the fire up the hill. 

“‘How far does the cane go?” 


‘““Why couldn’t you have said something like that 


to me instead of ‘I’m nuts about you, kid.’!” 
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“For half a mile, but the stream 
way. The stream will stop it.” 

“Then it’ll turn south. How far do the 
go that way?” 

‘For a mile or two, but there may be 
that’s been plowed up.” 

“We ought to cut an avenue that the 
can’t jump across.” 

He asked her a succession of quick, p 
cal questions. What chance was there o 
ting any of the villagers? Was there a bi 
Were there two bicycles? He wouldn’t w; 
leave her here alone, but perhaps they sho 
leave the house unguarded. The hou: 
surrounded by a drive and garden. Theré 
little danger of a spark’s landing on t 
randa, but there was that danger. 

“They'll probably see the fire, won’t 
If they do, they’re bound to come an 
what’s happening.” 

She laughed. “They'll know about it 
enough. You’ve heard of coconut wi 
They'll soon be flocking round from 
where.” 

“‘We might as well wait for them.” 

The heat from the fire flushed their ¢’ 
He was conscious of an excitement mo 
along his veins and nerves. The spice o 
ger was intensified by his sharing of it 
this girl. His arm was round her waist. 

“You’re not frightened, are you?” 

“No, I’m not frightened.” 

“Tt’s like the air raids in London. Ther 
danger, but you never expected a be 
pitch where you were. The fact that ther 
a danger gave a zest to everything. Yo 
joyed everything more because of it.” 

“T shouldn’t have thought you would 
been there for the raids. Didn’t your pa 
keep you in the country?” 

“Daddy was in the Middle East. 7 
was shut. Mummy was in London. I 
want to stay with aunts.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

It seemed to him that she drew closer ta 
He was vividly conscious of smooth 
roundness under the thin silk. She appean 
be unaware that he was touching her. 

He went on talking about London i 
blackout, in the bombing, pretending 
nothing was happening. He was watchin: 
listening for the villagers’ arrival, wit 
part of his mind praying that they 
hurry, with the other half praying tha 
would delay. 





(To be Continued) | 
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“Flower arranging is the most fun of all 
the chores involved in getting ready 

for a party,” says Mrs. Dewey, who wears 
a yellow silk mandarin coat which her 
husband brought back to her from China. 


———_ ~ s we . “3 
Berkshire soup (a tomato-corn bisque) starts off the meal; 
beef goulash with sauerkraut is the main course, 
with lettuce-and-sliced-raw-zucchini salad, and chilled 
coffee soufflé for dessert. A tablecloth strewn with roses is a 
pretty foil for Mrs. Dewey’s favorite gray china. 





Chicken Marengo, 

“‘a meal-in-one,” 

is accompanied by rice; 

a big platter of black 

Bing cherries, strawberries, 
seedless grapes and melon balls, 
with lemon dressing, makes a 
delicious salad-dessert. 


ff 


(alan 


Mrs. Thomas Dewey tells 


her philosophy of entertaining to 


NANCY CRAWFORD WOOD 


te IVING successful parties is partly a matter of 

practice,” says Mrs. Thomas E. Dewey, wife of 

the former governor of New York State. ‘Believe 

me, the more you entertain, the easier it becomes. 

One always tends to relax with experience, and the 

more you relax at anything, the more skillfully you 
are able to accomplish it.” 

Frances Dewey, who is blessed with great personal 
charm, quiet wit and a warm, friendly way of putting 
guests at their ease, speaks from many years of ex- 
perience in engineering parties during the years the 
Deweys lived in New York’s Governor’s Mansion at 
Albany. 

““My husband and I both prefer small dinner par- 
ties—ten or twelve at the most. We’ve found that as 
one grows older the intervals between seeing friends 
are longer, and there is more to catch up on. A small 
party gives you a real chance to talk. Personally, I'd 
rather go to more trouble and give two small parties 
than one large. 

“In one sense our ideas go against prevailing ways 
of entertaining, because we are definitely not buffet- 
minded. It’s just a matter of personal preference, of 
course, but we like to sit down with our guests in 
comfort at the dining table. One can simplify sit- 
down service in so many ways, except for the most 
formal kind of dinner. If there is a first course of soup, 
it can be waiting in heated plates or bowls when the 
guests come into the dining room. A very important 
way to make things easier at seated dinner parties, 
and this I strongly recommend, is to serve the kind of 
meal-in-one main dish which includes meat and 
vegetables—ragouts and stews, for example. A 
favorite party meal-in-one is a big platter of chicken 
Marengo, which includes tiny whole onions, and 
Lima beans in the sauce; or a beef-and-sauerkraut 
goulash. In this way, one eliminates a whole round of 
vegetable passing. When vegetables are served separ- 
ately at parties, a big two-compartment divided dish 
may be used; in this, all of them can be passed at once. 
An informal dinner-party menu might consist of the 
chicken Marengo, rice and—another short cut—a big 
fruit salad-dessert, which combines the two courses in 
one. Lots of fresh or frozen fruit—whatever combina- 
tion is available, and in season—is served with a 
tangy lemon dressing, an old family recipe that is de- 
licious with fruit. 

“Another party main dish might be macaroni 
Mexicaine, a big platter of macaroni witha highly sea- 
soned sauce. The platter of macaroni could be placed 
on the table in front of the CONTINUED ON PAGE 170 
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ne Cake: from Pillsbury’s Golden Yellow Cake Mix. The Frosting: from Pillsbury’s new 
reamy Fudge Frosting Mix. The Pillsbury Pedestal: an antique Irish Belleek piece. 


...the melt- 
away texture. Made from the completely blended 
cake mixes, the ones with country-fresh eggs and 
all blended right in for you (the same quality eggs 
Sy shad that go into our famous Angel Food). Milk is ail 
¥ you add. For cakes that just seem to belong on a 
: A pedestal, Pillsbury, of course. 
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LITTLE JESS AND THE OUTRIDER 


bad enough for a Quaker to go off to war— 
let alone to find out he had given up his 
principles for no better reason than to scare 
the neighbor’s milk animals. But Jess didn’t 
tease him or let anyone else. Josh was a boy 
who took everything seriously, especially his 
own mistakes. 

Labe, on the other hand, hardly ever made 
a mistake. It wasn’t that he tried very hard to 
avoid them, but Labe seemed to be always 
moving in the same direction as the day and 
its events. Now he was wading into the fried 
bread, dried-beef gravy and stewed berries as 
if he’d completely forgotten that not more 
than ten days ago Morgan had been threaten- 
ing them all with death and destruction. 

At the beginning of the Morgan ruckus 
Little Jess had wanted, in spite of his nine 
years, to go off with Josh and shoot Johnny 
Rebs; though since then Jess had noted with 
interest that the youngest son had lost his taste 
for gunpowder and developed an interest in 
second birth and revivals. 

Seventeen-year-old Mattie, limp as a dock 
leaf in full sun, eyes vacant of the present 
scene, sat drooping over her fried bread in a 
daytime dream of love. 

Eliza, dove-sleek as always, was less than 
usually dove-plump. She seemed diminished 
under the big midsummer sky, whittled down 
by the heat and by the emotions of the past 
ten days. 

Jess, after this assessment of his family, 
pushed his plate of nicely browned fried bread 
aside and voiced for them what he supposed 
were their feelings as well as his own. 

“The bottom seems to have dropped out of 
things, don’t it?” 

“‘What’s that thee said, Jess?” Eliza asked 
the question as if suspecting the worst, but re- 
luctant to condemn a man on a single hearing. 

Jess was a man who learned what he thought 
by listening to what he had to say. Sometimes 
he forgot that Eliza learned what he was think- 
ing in the same way. And Eliza, though she 
was a Quaker minister and knew well enough 
that the world was filled with sin, thought 
there were some sins which weren’t improved 
by mentioning. And Jess knew he had just 
mentioned one of them. 

“T said,” he told her reluctantly, “that the 
bottom seems to have dropped out of things.” 

“Why does thee say that, Jess?” 

She knows well enough, Jess thought. And I 
do too. It’s dropped out because for a little 
while we had all the excitement of a war here in 
Jenning’s County. And Quakers or not, there’s 
still enough old Adam in us all, Eliza included, 
to make us feel, now that Morgan’s gone, that 
life’s slacked off. That we’re caught in a back- 
water. It ain’t a pretty picture, nor one I cotton 
to any more than Eliza. The idea of us all low- 
spirited because there’s no one left in shooting 
distance don’t sit well with me either. But 
pretty or not, it’s a true picture and Eliza 
knows it. 


EA wasn’t a woman who wrinkled her 
brow or pulled down her mouth when dis- 
pleased, but a shadow, speaking to Jess louder 
than words, came over her face saying, Per- 
suade me, Jess, that we don’t love violence this 
much. 

“Eliza, he reminded her, ‘I didn’t say it 
was a good thing or that I liked it.” 

The children had stopped their eating to 
listen, as they always did when they saw that 
their parents were in opposition—partly out of 
anybody’s interest in a tug of war, partly out 
of anxiety. They were on both sides of the ar- 
gument. They lost, no matter who won. 

Intending neither defeat nor victory, only 
the truth, Jess said, ““Maybe it’s not such a 
bad feeling to have, Eliza. Maybe it might 
teach us not to build on sand—if we don’t like 
the feeling of foundations crumbling out from 
under our feet.” 

It was a statement meant to reconcile, to 
point out the fact that black truths sometimes 
have silver linings. Jess never had a chance to 
find out if it did this. No sooner were the 
words out of his mouth than Little Jess jumped 
from his chair, shaking the table so that the 
dishes rattled, and shot out the kitchen door. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68 


They watched, through the open kitchen win- 
dows, his loping passage across the back yard. 
Dust, even after he had disappeared behind 
the barn, marked his route. They turned away 
from the window to look at one another in 
wonder. 

Labe said finally, ““He ought to lift his feet 
higher if he’s going to run that fast.” 

“Is the boy sick?” Eliza asked. 

“He’s been hanging around the tent meet- 
ing,” Josh offered as explanation. 

Mattie, judging others by herself, said, “‘I 
know what ails him. He’s got a secret.” 

Jess pooh-poohed all their theories: secrets, 
tent meetings, sickness. ‘““‘He was warning me 
before breakfast about green apples. Like as 
not that’s what hit him.”’ 


Little Jess paused at the strawstack to grab 
the flour sack which held the knife, the food 
and the New Testament; but he paused only, 
then resumed his loping run. 

He had been waiting for what had happened 
at breakfast. Not that he had had any idea 
that talk of shifting sands and the bottom 
dropping out of things was what he needed to 
send him running off to Roy. But when you’re 
of two minds, a single word can change the 
balance. It was a relief now to have only one 
mind, and only one worry: would he get there 
in time? It was a relief to be finished with 
weighing right and wrong. 

[EVO oO 5C¢ © G QOOEQ\ES 
I say frankly that above all | would 
rear children who have zest for life, 
who will see the world as interesting, 
dramatic and good; who will bring 
courage to life, courage to live fully 
and with some adventurousness; who 
will not be afraid to take reasonable 
risks for the sake of great personal 
satisfaction and usefulness. 


—LESLIE HOHMAN 
As the Twig is Bent 
(The Macmillan Company) 
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It was late in the morning, already after six 
o’clock. There was no dew Jeft on the grass to 
smart his scratches. He ran inside the rail 
fence that separated the cornfield from the 
woods. Dust squirted up from between his 
toes. Pigweed and dock and mullein were 
thick in the cornfield. In the excitement of 
Morgan’s coming and the letdown of his pass- 
ing them by, the corn had missed a hoeing. A 
crow sat on the scarecrow. It was the first time 
Little Jess had seen a thing like that. It stopped 
him in his tracks. Perhaps it was a sign sent to 
warn him, to say, “Turn back before it is too 
late.’ As if to deny this, the crow flapped 
away, cawing loudly. Little Jess ran the length 
of the field, then ducked under the fence into 
the woods. 

The woods, in early-morning sunlight, was 
made up of separate trees whose names he 
knew: sycamore, black walnut, beech, maple. 
Toward evening the woods was no longer 
trees, but a single dark and frightening thing; 
a thing that drew close about him, that lis- 
tened and waited to pounce. There was noth- 
ing in the woods that frightened him, even at 
night: bobcats, owls, porcupines, black whip 
snakes, coons and possums; he could outface 
any of these. But the woods itself, growing 
darker and quieter at the end of a sultry after- 
noon, scared him. 


Ten days ago, on the afternoon after Mor- 
gan had given them the go-by, Little Jess had 
come to the woods on purpose to be scared. 
The bottom had dropped out of things, the 
way his father had said, and he had been hunt- 
ing for something real to take its place; and 
there is nothing more real than being scared. 
He had come to the woods for that, and the 
woods hadn’t failed him. 

The afternoon had been warm but overcast. 
The clouds had been a nasty color, like some- 
thing that had started out white but had 
spoiled. The light that came through them had 
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been ugly. Even when he moved, flies had\|_ 
stuck to his arms and legs as if magnetized,|) | 
The crows had cawed bloody murder. There||_ 
was no wind, nothing moved, and yet there 
had been sounds in the woods. The spots on 
the trunks of the sycamores, when he looked 
at them, had looked right back, getting bigger 
and darker, the way eyes do when they exam- 
ine you. Leaves, as big as hands and as yellow 
as a Chinaman’s, let go and, without a breath 
of wind to guide them, floated right at him, 
When he began to run, cobwebs had broke 
around his face, and then had tightened up 
like nets somebody was pulling as he tried to 
push his way clear. But he had kept on going, 
deeper and deeper—the woods was keeping 
its part of the bargain and he wasn’t going to 
be the first one to back out. 


Waa: hadn’t been in the bargain was the 
man. He had been almost through the woods 
on the west side when he had caught sight o 
him. He had been finished with scares and was 
thinking about going home. Then the man 
had darted out from the edge of the woods| 
which Little Jess faced, and crouching, so that 
he half crawled, half ran, reached the fence 
which separated the woods from the fields, 
There he had done something quick and fum- 
bling which Little Jess, in his fright, had not 
been able to make out. After a minute or two 
the man had lurched back to the cover of the 
trees. 

After imagining so many things, after com- 
ing to the woods on purpose to imagine things, 
Little Jess had at first thought the man might 
be imaginary. The fact that he had worn some; 
thing which looked as if it might have started| 
life as a Confederate uniform hadn’t proved| 
anything one way or another. A bloodthirsty) 
Reb, prowling the countryside on the lookout) 
for someone to kill, would be just the kind o 
man he would imagine. 

Little Jess had then made himself a part o 
the woods; and the minute they were on the 
same side, the woods had stopped scaring 
him. Together he and the woods had watched] 
the Reb: first, to see if he was a Reb; then tol 
see, Reb or no Reb, what he was going to do 
next. What he had done next was to lurch back 
once more to the woods, swaying and scurry- 
ing like a bear. Little Jess hadn’t been sur- 
prised that a Reb should remind him of an 
animal—men who kept slaves and screamed 
like panthers when they went into battle. This 
time the man had crawled through the fence, 
and had moved along, still crouching and with 
his hands still moving in the bushes. Little! 
Jess had crept nearer to see what this motion 
could be. 

It had been the motion of blackberry pick- 
ing and eating, of grabbing wild blackberries 
from the vines and of cramming them flat- 
handed into his mouth. His hands had moved! 
so fast that what he ate must’ve been as much 
bugs and leaves and rottenness as berries. | 

As Little Jess stared, the man had suddenly)| 
lifted his head and they had looked into each) 
other’s eyes. Little Jess had been unable to) 
move. For a minute the blackberry picker, too, 
had been frozen, stiff hand held unmoving at 
his mouth. Then, crouching and lurching for- 
gotten, he had jumped the fence and made 
straight for Little Jess. It was exactly the way 
Little Jess had dreamed it in nightmares, face 
to face with a killer and unable to move. As he| 
waited, the man, running toward him, had be-| 
gun to fall. It had taken him a long time, as if) 
he, too, were dreaming. First he had stopped 
running. Then he remained upright but totter-| 
ing. Finally his knees had begun to buckle and 
he had gone down, not face first, but sidewise, 
pawing the air as if he had been getting hand-| 
holds in some rotten material which gave way| 
as fast as he grabbed it. | 

There he had lain, stretched out at Little 
Jess’ feet, as still as death. Little Jess’ first 
thought had been that he was dead. Then 
he had remembered that dead men don’t 
groan; and the Reb was groaning like a man 
asleep, but sick. For a Reb, his looks had 
been disappointing. He had looked like a boy, 
any boy—Josh. It was a comedown. Little 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 129 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 126 
Jess had expected something more awful. Tail 
nd horns would’ve been no surprise to him. 
This groaner had been nothing but a boy with 
a thin covering of dirty skin to hold his sharp 
bones together. Around his mouth and eyes 
kin was twitching. The calf of one leg was 
andaged and the stink probably came from 
hatever the bandage hid. 

While Little Jess stared, the Reb, without 
pening his eyes, had said, “Go ahead and 
hoot.” 

The idea of a Reb thinking about getting 
hot instead of shooting had been more than 
ittle Jess could take in at once. 

“Shoot and get it over with,’ the Reb re- 
ted. 

“T don’t want to shoot thee.” 
The Reb had opened his eyes at this. ““What 
id you say?” 

“T said I didn’t want to shoot thee.” 

“You're a Yank, ain’t you?” 

Little Jess didn’t think he was, but he had 
own what the Reb meant. : 

“T’m on the Union side.” 





















HE Reb had then hoisted himself on one 
Ibow and had held himself there, wobbling, 
ntil he had taken a good look at Little Jess. 
“You're nothing but a kid,” he had said. 
en he fell back, closed his eyes, and began, 
once more, to groan. 

“Ts thee sick?” Little Jess had asked. 

“IT ain’t got measles or consumption, if 
that’s what you mean,” he had said, between 
roans. 

“Thee’s groaning.” 

“Tm just starved to death, that’s all. ’'m 
ust dying of lack of food. And of being shot 
at. I can’t get anything to eat but raw stuff and 
t goes right through me. I’m starving and my 
eg’s all proud flesh and I can’t hardly move, 
put I ain’t sick.” 

“Ts thee a soldier?” 
“T used to be.” 
_ “Why did thee stop?” 
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Tae Watchbird has almost given up 
hope for this pair of Whatabouts that live 
in the same family. Either one of them by 
itself is a pleasant, cheerful person who is 
willing to be helpful at almost anything if 
the other one isn’t there. But just put the 
two of them together and ask either one 


squawk, ““Whatabout him?’’ or ‘‘What- 
about her?’’—so afraid one will work a 
little bit more than the other. It’s disgust- 
ing. Look at that little bit of dust to brush 
up. Do you blame the Watchbird for be- 
ing “fed up” with these Whatabouts? 
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“I didn’t stop. The army stopped.” 

“What army?” 

““Morgan’s. I was with Morgan. I was scout- 
ing for Morgan. I’m where Morgan was sup- 
posed to be. J don’t know where he went.” 

“We scared him off,’’ Little Jess had said 
proudly. 

“You can’t scare Morgan.” 

‘““Where is he, then?” 

The Reb hadn’t been able to answer this. 
““He sure left me in the lurch.” 

““Why don’t thee surrender?” 

“Who to? You?” 

“Tl bring my father.” 

When he heard this the Reb had sat allthe 
way up. 

“Surrender and get put in a Union prison? 
I'd rather starve to death out here in the 
woods.” 

The Reb had been worn out by that speech. 
He lay back and put an arm over his eyes and 
didn’t make a sound, but his mouth quivered 
more than ever. 

Little Jess had started to tiptoe away but 
the Reb had heard him. “You going to fetch 
your father?” 

“T don’t know.”’ 

The Reb hadn’t asked him any more ques- 
tions about what he was going to do and it 
wouldn’t have done him any good if he had. 
Because Little Jess didn’t know himself. 


It wasn’t until the middle of the night that 
he had known. What he was going to do was 
to take some food to that starving Reb. He 
had gone downstairs and crept about gather- 
ing up what cooked food he could find: cold 
biscuits, leftover ham, fried cakes, a whole cus- 
tard pie. 

He didn’t have any trouble finding the Reb. 
He was right where he had left him. There had 
been an old ragged last quarter of a moon, al- 
most shined out but with still enough light to 
show him the Reb, curled up about the base 
of a big sycamore. For company it must’ve 
been, mostly. The night wasn’t cold. If the 
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Reb was surprised when Little Jess called to 
him, he didn’t show it. He just shoved himself 
up against the tree, and with that to hold him 
up had begun to eat. 

Little Jess had always heard that a starving 
person should break his fast gradually, take 
little bites and chew them a long time. After 
he had watched the Reb for a while, he told 
him this. 

The Reb had heard this too. “I figured there 
was enough here, so that if this came up I 
could start all over again.” 

He kept it all down, though, and after he 
had finished the pie and gone back to bis- 
cuits, he had said to Little Jess, ““Why don’t 
you sit down?” 

Little Jess didn’t mind sitting, if he could 
sit off at a distance. The Reb was smelling 
higher every minute. 

The Reb seemed to know this. “Keep off to 
windward,” he had advised. 

Little Jess had done this and after he had 
got himself settled the Reb had said, ““My 
name’s Roy. What’s yours?” 

“Little Jess.” 

“Little Jess? You ain’t so very little. And 
when I first seen you, you sure looked like a 
giant.” 

“They don’t call me Little Jess because I’m 
little. They call me that because Jess is my fa- 
ther’s name.” 

“T don’t know your father. Seems funny to 
call you little somebody when you ain’t very 
little. Pl just call you Jess, if you don’t mind, 
since that’s your name.” 

“It’s my name all right.”’ Still he felt strange 
without the “Little,” like a person trying to 
sail under false colors. ““My father’s the real 
Jessi 

“Ain’t you real?” 

“I’m real, but my father’s the 

“I know. You told me. How old are you, 
Jess?” 

“Nine.” 

“Woods scare you at night?” 

“They didn’t bother me so much.” 

“What did bother you?” 

“Taking stuff without asking, to give to an 
enemy.” 

“Enemy? I ain’t your enemy.” 

“Thee would be, except thee got lost from 
Morgan.” 

“Well, I’m good and lost, all right. ’m no 
man’s enemy now.” 

“Thee’s a slaveowner and willing to kill to 
keep thy slaves.” 

““Slaveowner!”? Roy had hooted. “I don’t 
even know any slaveowners. And the killing in 
this war’s all been coming my way so far.” 

““Thee’s on their side, though.” 

Roy didn’t try to deny this and Little Jess 
had remembered what it was so easy to forget: 
that Roy wasn’t just any hungry boy; he was a 
Reb and the enemy of good people every- 
where. 

“You coming back again?” 

“TI don’t know. I ain’t making any prom- 
Ises.”” 

“T ain’t asking for promises.” 

He hadn’t been, and Little Jess felt shame- 
faced to have suggested it. 

“[ just don’t know,” he had apologized. 

“I know you don’t,” Roy had answered. 
‘And all I was going to say was that if you did 
come back, would you bring me some turpen- 
tine? I got worms in my leg and I don’t like the 
idea of worms eating me, till ’'m dead. I got an 
idea turpentine’ll burn ’em out.” 

“If I come,” Little Jess had promised, “‘T’ll 
bring turpentine.” 


ss 





B.: he had turned to leave without saying 
good-by. He couldn’t help feeling that it was 
dangerous to talk to Roy. Slaveowner, Seces- 
sionist, killer. He could tell himself all this, 
not looking at Roy, and believe it. Then he’d 
iook, and he couldn’t make those names fit. 
The best thing he could do was just turn tail 
and run. 

Roy, once again, had called after him, 
“You going to tell your father?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You tell him and I’m as good as in prison. 
And ina Union prison is just as good as dead.” 

“TI didn’t say I would.” 

“You didn’t say you wouldn’t.”’ 

“IT told thee the truth,’ Little Jess had 
yelled back, running desperately to get out of 
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2arshot before he’d make sore promise he'd 


regret. 


He never did tell Jess, though. The next 
night he had brought the bottle of turpentine 
along with the food and had watched uneasily 
while Roy doused his leg with it. 

‘What battle did thee get that in?” he had 
asked, looking at the wound. 

“Battle? Battle of the chicken house. 
Farmer took a shot at me while I was trying to 
steal a chicken.” 

Little Jess’ ideas of war were changing fast. 
The only two soldiers he knew, Roy and Josh, 
had got their wounds through pretty unwarlike 


accidents: stealing chickens and falling off a 
cliff. 

After Roy had got over squirming from the 
pain of the turpentine, he had said to Little 
Jess, ““-Draw up your chair and join me in a 
snack.’ Pretending the woods was his house 
and the food Little Jess had brought had 
come out of his own private pantry. 

It hadn’t seemed polite to refuse, and after 
that Little Jess had always put some extra food 
in the sack for himself. What he and Roy had 


had for ten nights amounted to a bunch of | 


midnight picnics with a lot of gab and jokes— 
and serious talk too. When he wasn’t with 
Roy Little Jess was ashamed of the thief and 





traitor he’d become. But there was no use 
denying that with Roy Little Jess was about as 
happy as he had ever been. 


The turpentine had killed the worms and 
healed the wound, just the way Roy had said it 
would. Now he was going to cut for home in 
Milledgeville, Georgia. Last night Little Jess 
had brought him an outfit of Josh’s so’s he 
could travel through Union territory without 
getting shot at any more than necessary. 

Little Jess felt shy about coming face to 
face in daylight with a person to whom he’d 
said things he’d die rather than even mention 
to Labe or Josh. In the warm, dark nights he’d 
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been able to talk of all the things he’d wor 
dered about and wished for: wondermen 
and wishes Roy’d never once laughed at. 
cept for Roy’s being a Reb he didn’t kno 
anyone he liked better. 

When Little Jess got to Roy’s hideout, Ro 
was-already dressed for his journey in Josh 
clean clothes. He was washed and combe 
sitting on a log eating an apple turnover he’ 
saved for his breakfast. 

“What's the matter, Jess?” Roy asked 
“Something wrong?” 

Little Jess had come to like being calle! 
Jess. At home when they said, “Little Jess, 
he thought, Roy don’t call me “Little.” To hi 
I’m good-sized and the only Jess there is. 

“What you staring at?”’ Roy asked again. 

“Thee,” Little Jess answered. 

“What's wrong with me?” 

“T didn’t expect thee to look so nice.” 

“Why not? I’m a real nice-looking felle 
when I’m cleaned up and don’t stink.” 

“Thee looks nice enough to go to meeting, 
Little Jess said. 

“Meeting?” 

s@hureh: 

“You a churchgoer?” 

““My mother’s a preacher.” 

Roy whistled. “I reckon you got to wai 
the straight and narrow?” 

Little Jess didn’t answer and Roy put 
head on one side and said thoughtfully, ‘ 
don’t reckon that made what you’ve been de 
ing any easier.” 

It hadn’t, but it was all over now and Ro 
had enough troubles ahead of him just ge 
ting home to Milledgeville without worryin| 
about him. 

After a while Roy asked, “‘Did you see yo 
way Clear to bringing what I asked for?” 

Little Jess took the knife out of the flo 
sack, and handed it to Roy. It was the one 
father used at butchering time and called 
“pigsticker.”” It was as heavy as a butche 
knife, but longer and more tapering. Roy too 
it and balanced it in his hand. 

“This is a good knife,” he said finally. 

Little Jess nodded. He’d heard his fathe 
say the same thing many a time. 

Roy felt the edge with his thumb. “Yo} 
sharpened it for me, didn’t you?” 

““No. Father keeps it sharp.” 

“Looky, Jess, 'm not going to chop an 
body’s head off with this.” 

“‘T never said thee was.” 

“That’s what you think, though?” 

“T think thee’d defend thyself.” 

“Don’t you want me to?” Roy asked. “Yo 
wouldn’t want me to stand stock-still and ge 
killed without lifting a hand, would you?” 

“No.” But he didn’t want Roy killing an 
body with his father’s knife either. 

“Looky, Jess,” Roy said, “I ain’t going t 
kill or be killed. I ain’t in the army any moré 
I’m just traveling, just going home. All I’m ga 
ing to use this knife for is to whittle kindlin 
and clean me a chicken or a squirrel—if I’ 
lucky enough to catch me one. And pick mi 
teeth. And cut my fingernails.” 


ane Jess couldn’t joke about it. “I hop 
so,” he said stiffly. He put his hand in the ba 
and added, “I got something else for thee 
Roy.” 

“Didn’t pick me up a gun someplace, dij 
you?” 

What Little Jess had was the opposite of | 
gun. He pulled it out reluctantly. A few crumb 
from the hunk of applesauce cake he’d put ii 
the flour sack were sticking to it and h 
brushed them off. 

““What’s that you got?” 

“It’s a Bible,” Little Jess said. 

“For me?” 

Little Jess nodded. 

““A Bible!” Roy repeated. ““Why, Jess, 
ain’t got no more use for a Bible than a ho 
has for a sidesaddle.”’ 

Little Jess didn’t argue with him about hi 
need. 

“Tf thee takes the knife, thee has to take thi 
Bible too,”’ he said. 

“T already got the knife,’ Roy reminde 
him. 

“Tf thee keeps the knife, thee has to take thi 
Bible.” 

“Why?” 

Little Jess wasn’t sure. 
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~ “You trying to make a Quaker out of me?” 
| “No.” He didn’t think Roy would ever be a 
Quaker and he didn’t care whether he was or 
ae He only knew that if he was going to be 
yassing out knives to Confederate soldiers, the 

ible had to go with them. One would kind of 
offset the other, maybe. 

“You expect me to read it?” 

_ “No.’’ Whether he read it or not was Roy’s 
susiness, not his. All he had to do was to see 
hat if Roy took the knife he took with it the 
Book that said it was wrong to use the knife. 
He was that much responsible. 

_ He handed it over to Roy and Roy took it 
xingerly, turning it round about in his hands. 
_ “Tt’s got a nice feel,’ he said finally, “‘for a 
900k.” 

He put the Bible to one side of him on the 
og—the knife was on the other—arid reached 
or the flour sack. 

' “Treckon I got about everything I need now, 
short of a horse,”’ he said. 


Line JESS was pretty sure Roy wouldn’t be 
yithout that for long, but he stood up without 
saying anything. He wanted to be the first to 
0. 

Roy seemed to know this. “Jess,” he said, 
‘we had us some nice talks, didn’t we? Some 
uice talks and some nice little old midnight 
easts?” 

“They was nice, Roy. And thee was nice 
go 

Roy said, ““You saved my life, Jess.” 

Little Jess didn’t want to talk about that. To 
ave a Confederate’s life might be all right, but 
0 arm him afterward wasn’t. And that’s what 
ie had done, in spite of all Roy’s talk about 
jail paring and tooth picking. 

“T better go now,” Little Jess said. 

_“T wish I had something to give you,” Roy 
old him. “But excepting a lock of my hair I 
iin’t got a thing you didn’t give me first. Look, 
-won’t make any promises about reading this, 
yut I won’t throw it away either. I can prom- 
se you that much.” 

That’s what he said; but what he was doing 
vas to feel how nice an edge there was on his 
cnife. Roy didn’t know he was doing it, but 
ittle Jess saw, and knew where Roy’s heart 
vas. 

“Good-by, Roy,” he said. ““Good luck.” 

“Good-by, Jess,’ the Reb said. ““The same 
O you.” 


Little Jess ran away from Roy without once 
urning around or waving. When he came out 
n their own cornfield he met, for the second 
ime that morning, his father. His father had a 
traw hat on the back of his head and a hoe 
yver his shoulder. 

“Thee going to hoe, father?’ he asked, his 
ieart heavy to be pulling the wool over his fa- 
her’s eyes, the way he had been doing—and 
till was. 

“T was thinking about it. I was thinking a 
ittle hoeing wouldn’t hurt me or the corn 
ither. Nothing like a little sweat to wash 
Way your sins.”’ 

Little Jess was too wrapped up in his own 
ins to worry about anyone else’s—let alone 
lis father’s. In fact, it was unthinkable that his 
ather had any. 

“Thee don’t sin, father.” 

His father pushed his hat forward and 
hifted his hoe to the other shoulder. “‘I can 
ioe corn from now till doomsday and still be 
slack.” 

Something hung in the air, some invitation 
O speak and unburden himself. But Little 
ess could not accept it. 

“Can I help thee hoe, father?’’ 

His father skimmed a few pigweeds skill- 
ully from the ground. Then he leaned on his 
ioe and, without speaking, searched his son’s 
ace for a spell. 

“No,” he said finally. “I got a couple of 
eal field hands in Josh and Labe coming out 
0 help me. Thee help thy mother. She’ll make 
hee sweat, if sweat is what thee needs.”’ 

Little Jess managed to smile. Tomorrow was 
*irst Day and his mother always did more 
ooking and cleaning than usual on the day 
yefore, so that First Day could be enjoyed in 
yeace and quiet. His father, when Little Jess 
miled, put a hand on his shoulder. 

“If sweat will do it, thy mother has the 
ure.” 





Sweat wouldn’t do it; though his mother 
kept him on the run, she couldn’t cure him. He 
scoured case knives, picked up more windfalls, 
picked berries by the peck, washed the surrey, 
carried fruit jars up from the cellar for airing, 
scrubbed porches and stairs, front and back, 
churned, peeled apples till his thumb was raw 
and finally, ending the day in a real lather, 
cleaned out the henhouses. But his heart was 
heavier than ever. His sins were festering in 
him like boils that needed poulticing. 

As long as Roy had been in the woods, de- 
pendent on him, the work of figuring out how 
to get the food to him without anyone’s catch- 
ing on had kept his mind off his wrongdoing. 


WOMEN VOTE 


Now that Roy was gone, he had plenty of time 
to think. And sweat didn’t seem to hinder 
thinking at all. 

They had supper early, so there’d be time 
for baths. Little Jess dried dishes for Mattie 
while Labe and Josh used the tub. Mattie 
didn’t stop talking once, but Little Jess didn’t 
have any idea what she was saying. His mind 
was on Roy, homeward bound with that pig- 
sticker in his belt. Finally he ran out of dishes 
to dry and, looking up, discovered the reason. 
Mattie had stopped washing and was stand- 
ing, hands on hips, staring at him. 

“Thee needn’t think for a minute, Little 
Jess Birdwell, that thee is fooling me,”’ she said 
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when she saw she had his attention. “I know 
what ails thee.” 

““What ails me?” he asked boldly. If she 
really knew, there was nothing to be gained by 
beating around the bush. 

“Thee has a secret.” 

That was a fact. But if that was a// she knew 
she didn’t know much. 

“‘How can thee tell?”” he asked cagily. 

“Because I’ve got one too. A very deep pre- 
cious secret.” 

Little Jess smiled to himself behind his dish- 
cloth. He was out of danger. Everyone knew 
Mattie’s secret. She was in love. When he put 
down the dishcloth, Mattie had forgotten all 
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No soaking, no hard scrubbing! Sturdy, 
metal-fiber Brillo® Soap Pads whisk off 
scorch and crust. No need for scouring 


powders, brushes, dishrags . . Brillo 
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about him and was admiring her hands, cov- 
ered with soapsud gloves. Mattie admired ey- 
erything about herself nowadays. She would 
stand stock-still in front of a mirror, discover- 
ing her own face and the fact that it was pretty. 
Now she was arching and flexing her hands so 
that flakes of foam fell off. 

“Having a secret,” she said, “is the most 
beautiful thing in the world.” 

That hadn’t been Little Jess’ experience, but 
all he said was, “Don’t anyone else know thy 
secret?” 

“Of course!”’ said Mattie. ““What would be 
the fun of a secret all alone? What would be 
the point?” 

She didn’t expect any answer from Little 
Jess, which was a good thing, because all he 
could’ve said was, “It’s true, it’s true! A secret 
alone is a terrible thing.” 


After he’d finished his own bath, Little Jess 
went outdoors. His clothes felt smooth and 
fresh against his newly scrubbed body. His 
feet, in the grass, were as white as hands. His 
wet hair, combed damp, stayed in place, leav- 
ing his face exposed to the evening. The sky 
was a jumble of light and dark: dark clouds 
but with sunset light shining through their 
ragged edges. Fireflies had just begun to show. 
All about him in the warm night there was a 
soft humming and buzzing. Crickets and katy- 
dids weren’t ready yet for night. He could 
smell the hay, and the cows, and even, he 
thought, the peaches ripening out in the or- 
chard. Back in the house he had left Mattie 
was singing Annie Laurie. In the kitchen, be- 
fore an open window, his mother was cutting 
his father’s hair. His father, while this went 
on, was reading his paper and whistling softly. 

He could hear his mother’s voice, but not 
her words. What his father said carried better. 
‘Eliza, thee just leave the reading to me and 
keep thy eyes on those shears.” 

Everyone else was happy. Only he was alone 
and unhappy—a liar and traitor. At this very 
minute Roy might be pulling his knife on a 
farmer who objected to having his chickens— 
or horses—stolen. When he thought of this, 
Little Jess began to run. 

He ran in the direction of the tent meeting, 
as he’d known all along he would do if his se- 
cret got too much for him. He ran through the 
summer night until the tent-meeting songs 
drowned out the crickets, and the kerosene 
flares that lighted the tent-meeting grounds 
made the sky black. He came to the beech 
grove where the churchgoers left their rigs and 
saw the eyes of a horse, wild and fiery and ac- 
cusing, shining at him through a chink opened 
up by a movement of leaves. Black tree shad- 
Ows quivered on the ground. The congrega- 


| tion was singing ““Washed in the blood of the 


Lamb.” Little Jess was glad to have arrived at 
the place where he could get rid of his secret. 


I. the midst of all the noise, all the shouting 
and praying, the amening and hallelujahing, 
the singing and confessing, he thought he 
would be able to confess without being par- 
ticularly noticed. He ought to be able to rise, 
say he had sinned and was sorry, without any- 
body’s attention being riveted on him, as it 
would be in Quaker meeting. God surely 
didn’t care where he said he was sorry; and if 
he could get rid of his secret here, he wouldn’t 
have to face his father. 

The great round tent had its side flaps 
lashed up, opening it to the night. Little Jess 
had thought of the tent and the people who 
filled it as a wheel of light which, when he got 
near enough, would pick him up and whirl 
him fiercely upward; and as it whirled, his sins 
would surely fall away from him. Afterward 
the great wheel of prayer and light would gen- 
tly lower him, happy and free of sin, to the 
ground. On the wheel’s upward journey he 
would probably have to say what he had done, 
but in the general turmoil his words would not 
be much noted—and saying them would be as 
easy and natural as breathing. That, anyway, 
was the way he had thought of it. 

The tent was just as round as he remem- 
bered, the light as yellow, the sounds as surely 
circling upward and upward. Tent and people 
did form a wheel, just as he had thought, and 
the wheel did go round. It threw off sparks. It 
turned faster and faster. It roared and clacked 
and hissed like the windmill when the east 


wind blew. But what he hadn’t imagined was 
that this wheel, instead of sucking him into 
its whirl and lifting him higher and higher, 
would, instead, push him farther and farther 
away. But that was what it was doing, though. 

He stood at the rim of light and his prayer 
was, Pick me up! Pick me up! But the wheel 
pushed him away. He thought that if he could 
get past the people at the edges of the tent the 
wheel would do the rest. But the wheel began 
to turn so fast that all the openings at its edges 


-closed. Sounds so strange the hair on the back 


of his neck prickled like hog bristles, spilled 
over the rim of the wheel. He backed farther 
and farther away until he reached the beech 
grove and was in the midst of all the nervous 
fiery-eyed horses. From there he gazed back at 
the shining faces of the people who had made 
the whirling upward trip and had come back 
to earth happy and at ease. He longed to be 
one of them. But every time he moved toward 
the tent the wheel of light became a wheel of 
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TTERSWEET 


By ROGER L. ALBRIGHT 


The wind was on your side. I 
hate to cut 

a growing thing. 

The tangled net of grape 

and bittersweet that hung, a 
massive cape 

with honeysuckle intertwined, 
to shut 

your light and view from all 
southeast is blown 

across the drive, destroying the 
excuse 

that spared them from the 
pruning knife. 

A truce 

I'd ask, though, in this one 
regard: postpone 

the task an hour, to extricate 
some slender, 

corded strands, the flame bells 
that recall 

a chill, bright time, a broken, 
fieldstone knoll, 

a lonely, towhead boy who, so 
to render 

an October day immortal, stole 

a brittle spray for her, who loved 
the fall. 
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stone. Finally he sorrowfully turned his back 
on the revival meeting and started homeward. 
He would have to walk, he guessed, unfor- 
given all the rest of his life. 


He saw his father, when he reached home, 
walking up and down the path between the 
currant bushes. He was barefooted, in his 
nightshirt, and once again was eating an ap- 
ple. Little Jess was too heavyhearted to say a 
word. 

His father said, ““We meet again.” 

Still Little Jess couldn’t answer, and his fa- 
ther, gesturing with his apple, said, “A fine 
night for stars.” 

Little Jess managed to look upward. Away 
from the tent-meeting flares, the stars had 
come out again, soft summer stars with 
blurred edges like peonies about to shatter. 

‘““Was thee waiting up for me?” 

“In a way I was,” his father said. “And ina 
way I wasn’t. I come out as much as anything 
to enjoy the air after my bath. And to toughen 
up my feet. I don’t like the idea of getting so 
dependent on shoes I couldn’t go barefoot if I 
had to.” 

Little Jess still could say nothing. 

‘Did thee enjoy the tent meeting?” 

“T just looked in. I didn’t go.” 

“Thee wanted to go?” 

Little Jess groaned. “I been doing wrong, 
father,” he said. “I’ve been doing the worst 
kind of things. I’m a traitor and a liar and a 
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thief. Maybe a murderer by this time; I do: 
know. I reckon the best thing I can do is ju 
leave home. Thee and mother probab 
couldn’t stand to live with anybody whe 
done the things I’ve done.” 

“I can stand to live with myself,”’ Jess sai 

“Thee hasn’t done what I’ve done.” 

“T helped a poor starving boy get home 
his folks.” 

At those words there was a silence in f 
night; the katydids and crickets were qui¢ 
the stars and the house lights moved farth} 
back, leaving a dark silent space around hil 
and his father. | 

“Was he an enemy?” Little Jess asked, n 
breathing. 





I DIDN’T think so. Though he had belongd 
to an army whose beliefs I don’t share. But } 
wasn’t born into this world our enemy, and 
won't go out of it our enemy. And I didn’t s 
any reason to believe that I ought to do nil 
harm because for maybe two months out 
his life he could be called by that name. No, k 
was a poor sick boy who needed food.” 

“Thee didn’t take food without asking, fe 
him.” 

“Everything I got belongs to thee, too, L 
tle Jess.” 

“Thee didn’t deceive anyone about wh 
thee was doing.” 

“T reckon I deceived thee—some,”’ his 
ther said. “Didn’t I?” 

“Thee didn’t give him a knife, father,” Lit 
Jess said. 

“I sharpened it,”’ his father said. “I seen 
it that it had a good edge on it, before the 
took it out to Roy.” 

Roy! Little Jess’ world was changing te 
fast for him to keep up with. He had to repe 
his father’s words to himself to make the 
real. | 

“Thee was doing it with me?” he sai 
“Helping Roy?” | 

} 
] 








“No, I wouldn’t say that,” his father to 
him. ““The doing was thine. I don’t take a 
credit to myself for those scary night trip 
and rustling up the right kind of grub. Or si 
ting out there all hours of the night while Ra 
gabbed. I stood ready to help, if thee neede 
help. But thee didn’t need any help so far as 
could see. Thee saved a man’s life all by th 
self.” | 

“Father,” Little Jess said, “I liked Re 
even if he was a Reb. I liked him a lot. He li 
tened to what I had to say.” | 

“He was a good boy,” Jess said, “I hope Fi 
lives to be a good man.” His father thre| 
away his apple core and started toward t 
house. 

““Where’s thee going, father?” 

Jeff was already filling the biggest basin < 
the wash bench. “‘Figure I better wash my fe¢ 
off a little before I put them between t 
mother’s clean sheets.” 

“T better too,” Little Jess said. 

His father was sitting on the bench, or 
foot in the basin. “Stick your feet in and I 
give them a rinse,” he said. ““Ain’t been t 
long since I was scrubbing you from head 
toe.” 7s 
Little Jess put one foot in the basin. ‘Fé 
ther,’ he said, ““do you think Roy’ll stab any 
one with that knife?” 

“No,” his father said, “I don’t. I figun 
Roy’s had enough kill-and-be-killed to las 
him a lifetime. I figure he’s going to be th 
most peaceful traveler on the roads till he 
safe home and can start putting that knif 
back to the work it was made for. Let’s hay 
thy other foot.” 

“T don’t suppose he'll read that Bible 
though?” 

“IT misdoubt that myself,’ Jess said. “Bu 
that don’t take away from thy having had th 
thought to give it to him. I was proud of the 
for that. .. . There, that finishes thee.” 

Little Jess dried his feet on the grass whil 
his father finished his own washing. 

‘Thee feel all right now, son?” 

He said yes; though he didn’t really feel a 
right. He loved his father so much it hurt. H) 
would have to figure some way to use his loy 
and he wanted to begin thinking about it righ} 
away. { 

“Good night, father,” he said and ran sip 
lightly on his clean feet up the stairs to bed, |} 
was the next thing to flying. ENIP 
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Nothing but delicious coffee! 


Nescafé® satisfies your “coffee hunger” 
the modern Way. You see, Nescafe is all choice coffee— 


the pick of the crop from the world’s finest coffee plantations. 


Nothing 
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No wonder it’s the friendly coffee, the coffee with the Cotice! 
fine flavor that truly satisfies your coffee hunger! 
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DI PIETRO 


F. P. Simmons, clown for a day, wears bright 
red feet-pajamas decked all over with crepe- 
paper pompons. His hat, a buckram cone Slip- 
covered in red jersey, anchored with chin strap. 





Devon becomes a mouse. Stevie, F.P. and Stacey are 
ready with advice—eager for the whiskers to goon! 
On the tray: finishing touches for cat and bunny. 





Giving a small-fry social ? Pajamas make 
A wide-awake bunny in yellow bal- 
briggans, Stacey Fredericks is on the 
prowl for refreshments. On the other 
side of Stacey, a crepe-paper tail. 


practical costumes all decked out 


with these made-by-mother accessories. 


By ELLIE SIMMONS 


OR pint-size partygoers, pajama costumes are the merriest and 

thriftiest of all! Funny ears and tails and whiskers dress them up at a 
cost of pennies per. A spill of ice cream can’t harm the party wear. And 
each little guest can be a circus character or animal from a fairy tale. 

Ready for the ground rules? Each child brings his own pajamas, bal- 
briggans or sleepers preferred. The wise mother giving the party 
keeps the guest list small (helpful equation: the number of guests should 
total the age of the small host or hostess). Mother has the trimmings 
ready, all set to be put on after the little ones don pajamas. And it’s a 
help to have both variety and duplicates (for the dilemma entitled “‘But 
why can’t / be a mouse foo ?”). Assembling costumes becomes the fea- 
tured game of the party. 

Here are tips on trimmings to be made in advance: A lion’s mane 
could grow out of a stocking cap covered with crepe-paper pompons. A 
bear’s tail can be made from upholsterer’s fringe and copper wire. Ears 
for cat, mouse and bunny can be cut from buckram (30 cents’ worth was 
enough for three pairs here) and covered with fabric or stick-on paper 
that comes in rolls. Ears fasten to a bicycle clip or cap. A clown’s ruff is 
made of strips of white crepe paper gathered onto wide ribbon and tied 
in back. A bunny’s cottontail is crepe paper folded and fringed and 
pulled tight with a gathering thread. Tail for a mouse? Just a yard of 
black featherboning and a ribbon bow. Collars can go wild with rem- 
nants from the sewing basket stiffened with a buckram lining. Have 
plenty of safety pins for fastening! 

‘“‘Make-up”’ is colored plastic tape. Cheek patches, whiskers and eye- 
brows are easier to cut if you back the tape with waxed paper which can 
Se NS) tare a i , then be peeled off. For more fun, provide a paper parasol for the clown, a 
Stevie Smith convincingly feline. His pussy- stuffed-felt carrot forthe bunny,a fish kite for the cat. And the colorful little 
cat bow and heart are felt scraps. Crepe- crew (enraptured in dressing up for make-believe) is soon ready for refresh- 
paper fringe and elastic make his cuffs. ments and games. Costume accessories become take-home favors. 














Big sister Devon Fredericks 
bravely pulls her own tail—a 
yard of black boning with a 
built-in curl. Mouse ears are 
held on with a_ bicycle clip. 





Ferocious miaows and a cat-eared cap make 
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Students learned from history books 

who invented the steamboat. But they 

= ses a = always knew that Aunt Jemima in- 
vented pancakes... the best ones. 


WAFFLES WITH SPICY APPLESAUCE. Make perfect waffles 
without opening a cook-book! Just follow directions on the 
Aunt Jemima package for tender, crispy-light waffles with 
matchless nut-sweet flavor—Aunt Jemima flavor. Here’s a 
scholar’s supper that’s easy homework. Top each hot, crisp 
Aunt Jemima waffle with applesauce made spicy with a sprin- 


kling of cinnamon and nutmeg. Serve with pork sausages. 
4 flours [wheat, corn, rye and rice] are 
blended in the treasured Aunt Jemima 


recipe to give you the tenderest, most 


flavorful pancakes and waffles. Have them 








oftener. They’re so quick and easv. 
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A MEAL TO 


REMEMBER 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96 


BROILED FILLET OF BEEF MARINADE 


Your butcher will know enough to wrap the 
fillet (they weigh about 5 pounds) with a 
strip of suet and tie with a string. The fillet 
has no fat, you know, and you need some to 
keep it juicy. Now it might sound senseless 


to tell you to unwrap the fillet and discard 
the butcher’s bows and French knots, but 
that’s just what you do. Save the fat. More 
Pour 14 cup salad oil 


about that later. 


mixed with | package herb salad-dressing 
mix over the beef. Let the meat soak or 
marinate in this for several hours to take 
on flavor. Turn it over now and then so 
the seasonings soak in evenly. This can 
be done in the afternoon. When the guests 
arrive and are all sitting or standing about 
enjoying themselves, but still wondering 
what delectable magic is going on in your 
kitchen, get the broiler going. When ready 
to cook, place the fillet on a rack over the 




























































How the Shirt Grew Its Tails 


Once upon a time there was a soft cot- 
ton knit shirt named Jiffon that did 
everything good. It swam around in 
soap and water. It shook out all its own 
crinkly wrinkles. And the tunnel in the 
top for putting heads through was just 
the right size soit w 

But do 


all the time because he was 


ouldn’t S--U-€-€-Z-€ 
you know what? Jiffon cried 
all full of 
rippy holes from holding on to diapers’ 
What Jiffon needed was 
some tails for pins to stick in! So he 
ished... ind 


sure enough (because he had il 


safety pin : 


Wis ed ind wl hed and W 


been a very sood shirt) one day he 


found two little tails. And he never had 
another rip. And mother was so happy 
she kept him till all the children grew 
up. And that’s a pretty long time for 
one little shirt, don’t you think? 

(on baby) Jiffon-Nevabind® Shirt. Dia- 


penda ©) tapes. W hite, birth to 3 yrs. Pastels to 
12 yrs. About 79¢. 


(right) Brushed-€ ‘otton Slee ping Bag. Handy- 
Cuffs.® Slide-fastened. One size, grows to 3 
yrs. Pink, Blue, Mint, Yellow, $3.50. Kimono. 
Snap closing. White, Pink, Blue, Mint, Yellow. 
6 mos. $1.50. Creeper. Nevabind sleeves. Stay- 
up suspenders. Plasticized pant. Snap-fastened, 


Blue, Mint, Yellow. 6 mos.-2 yrs. $2.95. 
Carter-Set® so won't shrink out of fit 


THE WILLIAM CARTER CO., NEEDHAM HEIGHTS, MASS. 


broiling pan and put it in the lowest part of 
the broiler. as far away 
from the heat as possible. Broil 15 minutes, 
turning 3 times and basting with the sea- 
soned oil you marinated it in. Lay the piece 
of suet over the beef and broil another 10 


In other words 





minutes. At this point it should be just 
right—rare in the center and delicately crisp 
on the edges. Remove fat and carve, catch- 
ing any rosy juice for the platter. This will 
be enough for 6. 





Side lines and asides. Every star on Broad- 
way has a supporting cast. Just so the star of 
our meal needs well-cast accompaniments to 
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bring on the applause for the main course, so 
don’tclap yet. For platter partners we’ve chosen 


Frenched green beans, simply but perfectly|} 


cooked, with just the right amount of season. 
ing and butter. Mushrooms, stuffed with 
pecans and other good things, go along with 
the beans. 


STUFFED MUSHROOMS 


Remove stems from | pound medium-sized 
light mushrooms (there will be about 12), 
Wipe mushroom caps with a damp cloth and 
arrange in a shallow baking dish hollow side 
up. Chop the stems (there will be about 

cup) and mix with 1 cup finely chopped 
pecans, 3 tablespoons chopped parsley, Y 
cup softened butter or margarine, | clove 
garlic, crushed, 44 teaspoon thyme, 14 tea 
spoon salt and some pepper. Mix everything 
together and heap into the mushroom um 


4 


brellas. Pour 14 cup heavy cream over the 
mushrooms and bake in a moderate oven 
350° F., for 20 minutes, basting once of 


twice with the cream in the dish. 


Bread and salt. There’s something new ir 
the toast department. Some of our scouts 
have been eating around in Italian restau 
rants and have come back describing a de 
licious salty, buttery toast. Curiosity got the 
best of us. We made tracks to the neares 
Italian bakery to look and taste for our 
selves. It was as good as reported. But the 
bread itself is made from a special recipe 
Knowing you would not bake bread on ¢ 
company-dinner day, we’ve come up with wha 
they call in some circles a reasonable fa 
simile by using the regular light Italian brea¢ 
one buys for spaghetti suppers. 


SALT TOAST 


Cut a loaf of Italian bread into 14’’-thiel 
slices. Arrange on buttered baking sheet an¢ 
bake in a slow oven, 300° F., about 10 min| 
utes. Brush both sides of bread generously 
with melted butter or margarine and sprini 
kle with coarsely ground salt. Bake anothe 
5-10 minutes until golden brown. 


When a baba is not a bun. A special dinne 
should have a flourishing finale—a lasting i 
pression. In other words, you want a dessei 
that catches the eye and enchants the taste. W 
thought a long time before we settled on thi 
one. To us it seems just right for this meal a 
this time of the year. Hope you agree. 

A true French baba is a yeast-raised affair 
more bread than cake. It is dressed with 
fruit purée and usually soaked with ru 
Ours has no resemblance to a French baba 


ie 


) 


This is baba U.S.A. It’s a delicate, very del 


icate, cake ring laved with apricot purée an 
filled with either vanilla ice cream or mapl} 
frango—if you have time to make it. Thi 
choice is yours and so are the receipts. 


APRICOT BABA RING 
Heat togéther 14 cup milk and 14 cup butte 
or margarine until butter is melted. Beat 
ege yolksuntil thick and lemon-colored. Sto 
when you get tired, but be sure to beat to thi 
point. Add | cup sugar gradually—say 
spoonful at a time. Sift together | cup flour 
1 teaspoon baking powder and a pinch 6 
salt. Add | teaspoon grated lemon rind am 
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teaspoon vanilla. Now for mixing. Add 
» scalded milk mixture to the egg yolks 
ernately with the sifted flour and so on. 
ix just until it’s smooth. Butter the bottom 
a 614-cup ring mold. Pour the batter into 
» mold. Bake in a moderate oven, 350° F., 
30-35 minutes. Cool 10 minutes before 
ning out on rack. Remove pits from a 1- 
and-13-ounce can apricots that have been 
ined. Purée in a sieve or food mill. Pour 
cup of the apricot sirup, flavored to taste 
hh rum extract, over the warm cake. 
ivor the purée with a little of the extract, 
o, and frost the cake with it. When ready 
serve, fill the center with vanilla ice cream 
maple frango and sprinkle the cake with 


‘onut. 


MAPLE FRANGO 


at 1 cup maple sirup. Separate 4 eggs 
1 beat the yolks as well as you did for the 
»a. Pour the hot sirup into the yolks, stir- 
¢ as you do so. Cook in the top part of the 
ible boiler over boiling water as you do 
y custard, stirring constantly until thick- 
.d. Pour into a bowl and cool. Beat the 4 
whites into fluffy clouds and fold into 
tard. Add 1 cup heavy cream, whipped, 
easpoon vanilla and a pinch of salt. Pour 


into refrigerator tray; set at coldest position. 
When partly frozen, stir well and continue 
freezing until firm, 


Serene and unflustered. Get out your note 
pads, girls. We have learned a few things in 
the preparation of this dinner that we think 
will keep the powder on your noses when 
it comes serving time. Make the cake in the 
morning. You’d do that anyway. If you buy 
the ice cream, dessert’s off your worry list. 
You might get the vegetables ready to cook 
or bake, too, and it won’t hurt the beef to 
marinate longer than the two hours suggested. 
That was just so you’d be sure to give it a 
good two hours. The shrimp cocktails can be 
prepared, ready to bake, and kept in the re- 
frigerator. When cooking time comes and you 
have only one oven and that also has the 
broiler in it, bake the shells and keep in the 
warmer. The mushrooms can go in just before 
the beef and be kept hot under the broiling 
beef. Any questions? 


And now —— When the chairs are 
pushed back and the compliments are coming 
in like election returns, gather your guests 
around the fire and know that we’re wishing 
you a pleasant evening. 


MY BROTHER ADLAI 


nes,’ those lovely compound cup corals 
h fernlike tracery designs. Adlai and I had 
iraw pictures of our finds, and tie the pages 
ether with red cord, to make portfolios. 
ther often read us the scene in Kipling’s 
n, when Kim and a little Hindu boy play a 
mory game, describing minutely each kind 
stone they’d seen on a tray: “There is one 
ce of old greenish pipe amber . . . a carved 
ry from China representing a rat sucking an 
and there is last—ah ha!—a ball of crystal 
sig as a bean, set in a gold leaf.’ After the 
idu child wins every game, Kim asks 
tively, ““But how is it done?” and Lurgan 
ib answers, ‘““By doing it many times over 
it is done perfectly—for it is worth doing.” 
ther always stressed the moral of this— 
serve! Persist! Learn!’”—when she read 
d to us in the small library. 

ike the dining room and drawing room, 
library opened off a square front hall that 
lavishly decorated with mementos of fa- 
°s trip as a young reporter to the Orient: 
tian embroideries, a carved elephant tusk, 
anese and Korean ceremonial swords hung 
ossed array flanking the doorway. In con- 
t, the library was casual and comfortable, 
a cheerful red carpet and a shabby brown 
er sofa. Adlai often sprawled on the floor 
ont of the acrid-smelling coal fire. Father 
the big fireside chair, when he was home, 
my strongest recollection of him is of his 
ing in, generating a great air of excite- 
t, whenever he returned from a farm- 
tion trip or political doings, or a journey 
at mysterious place, New York. 

Imost the only time father played a quiet- 
ner role at home was during our reading- 
d evenings. He himself seldom read “‘liter- 
e’’ (he was a passionate newspaper and 
azine reader) but he enjoyed the family 
eness, in those sessions, as much as the 
ies mother read. She gave us a magnificent 
ety: Les Misérables, Hawthorne’s Wonder 
k, Greek mythology, Dickens’ Tale of 
Cities, the Jungle Tales, Scott’s Waverley 
Is, and Last of the Mohicans. Later, when 
i and I were old enough to take turns 
ing, mother would put in a quiet occa- 
al criticism: ‘Pitch your voice lower. It 
t have timbre’’; or she'd help us with pro- 
iation. She had a warm, lovely voice, and 
ead superbly. She never said, ““‘Don’t read 
tor Glyn or Hall Caine. They’re trash,”’ 
she made the big doses of the classics so 
ing that they never had for us the bitter 
‘jicinal taste of compulsory education. 
Ithough she and father were opposites in 
any ways, when it came to repartee and 
g stories they were like a brilliantly 
hed tennis team. The dinner table was 
“rcourt; a small boy in knee pants and long 
k cotton stockings, and his sister in white 
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lawn guimpe or middy blouse, could only sit 
and watch from the side lines. I can’t remem- 
ber we ever opened our mouths, except to eat. 

Adlai and I certainly didn’t do much talk- 
ing in the drawing room either. This was a 
long narrow room with floor-to-ceiling win- 
dows along the street side, framed by heavy 
red curtains. The other walls were covered 
with gray grass cloth. At one end was a piano 
with a Chinese-mandarin coat draped down 
the side; the statue of a Chinese goddess 
crouched ona high carved seventeenth-century 
Italian cabinet, near a simple old walnut table 
brought west by mother’s Quaker ancestors. 
The white-tiled gas grate had a fire screen 


flaunting a brilliant cut-velvet peacock ; on the 


mantel was a white marble leopard with a 
naked lady recumbent and a Sévres clock that 
never ran; but to children, the most glamorous 
part of the décor was the tigerskin rug that 
sprawled before the grate. We used to point 
it out grandly to our friends as “the tiger that 
father brought home from China.” 

‘Mother’s own special treasures were the 
beautiful Dresden kerosene lamps she had 
bought in Germany as a young girl, when 
she’d gone abroad to study “voice culture.” 
On company occasions the lampwicks were 
lit just before guests arrived, so that the sky 
blues of the Dresden made shimmering reflec- 
tions in the tortoise-shell buhl table, and mother 
arranged silver vases of red roses that matched 
the draperies... . 

If she and father were having a dinner party, 
Adlai and I had dinner in the kitchen with 
Agnes Hagerty—Ag. She looked exactly the 
way a child imagines a cook: red-faced, jolly, 
and built on a bountiful shape. The dining 
room was like a hundred thousand others of 
that period: muddy-brown walls, massive oak 
furniture, and a low-hanging center gas jet 
with a Tiffany shade that cast a greenish light. 
But party airs transformed it: silver-filigree 
shades with bead fringes and rosy silk linings 
glowed over tall candles, and over a white 
linen-and-lace dinner cloth with a mammoth 
monogram at one end. Katy Gambon, our 
special-occasion maid, was another festive 
touch, black-haired, fresh-cheeked, as pretty 
as a rose of Killarney in a frilled white apron 
billowing over black, and a fluted cap. 

Sometime during the evening Adlai, in the 
stiff collar he detested, and I, with freshly 
brushed Alice-in-Wonderland hairdo and a 
spanking sash, would file into the drawing 
room to greet the guests, and bow or curtsy. 
Then we stood quietly and took turns winding 
the high, shiny mahogany phonograph. The 
Valkyrie, sung by Gadski, and Madame 
Schumann-Heink’s Selections from Samson 
and Delilah stay in my mind. Later mother 
would tell us, ““You appeared very well.’’ The 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 139 
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“ed by a loud, strange, 
~ver heard anyone 
“ awake, wailing, 


Oo said in an 
sent 
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Nothing does it 





Young thirsts are big thirsts—and 
nothing really seems to satisfy ’em 
like sparkling 7-Up. 

And almost the best part of it is 
that youngsters can enjoy 7-Up in 
midafternoon. It gives them needed 
energy ... tides them over... but 
doesn’t take the edge off their din- 
ner appetites. 


So let Debbie and Donnie enjoy 
pures wholesome 7-Up any time 
they like. And you, Mom and Dad, 
learn for yourselves what so many 
grownups are finding out: If you 
want a real thirst-quencher; if you 
hanker for a cool, clean taste; if you 
want a quick, refreshing lift... 
Nothing does it like Seven-Up! 


Watch ‘*Soldiers of Fortune’’! 


For exciting adventure, see this 
7-Up TV show every week. 
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»xpression ‘appeared well’? became a horror 
o me, and made me feel I was putting on some 
<ind of act to win the grownups’ approval. 

One of the teen-age entries in my diary is: 
“Adlai and I had dinner alone tonight and 
aughed ourselves nearly sick.’’ From the time 
ve were very small, we had fun together. One 
yf our favorite stunts, when our parents were 
yut in the evening, was to crawl out my bed- 
oom window and squat on the roof, laughing 
iproariously, and hoping the people on the 
yassing streetcar saw us. 

Adlai’s room was almost too cluttered to get 
nto. Like any small boy, he was a passionate 
collector. He saved the midget-size pictures of 
yaseball players, boxers, actresses and what- 
10t that came in cigarette packages. In fact, 
yne of his more repulsive habits was to ex- 
mine each crumpled cigarette package in the 
rutter for “‘cards.’’ He collected coins, luggage 
ags, baggage checks, tadpoles in Mason jars. 
The only hobby I objected to violently was his 
ollecting stray cats. 

One of his four-footed protégés, a scrawny 
itten, had a fit in the kitchen one night, and 
lissed and gyrated so wildly I jumped up on 
op of a table screaming. Being a brother, 
Adlai wasn’t im- 
ressed with my hys- 
erics, and told me 
ot to be a ““goop.” 
A bgok called The 
yoops had supplied 
is with our choicest 
pithets.) Another 
ime he smuggled a 
lack cat upstairs 
nd put it on my bed 
sa friendly surprise, 
ut my hackles rose 
igher than the cat’s, 
nd we both boded 
vil for Adlai. 

It wasa relief when 
e switched to ma- 
hinery, and began 
0 give us baffling 
echnical descrip- 
ions of pet cocks 
nd valves. He and 
is friends in the 
eighborhood were 
cquiring grease 
pots and a new vo- 
abulary in the ma- 

ine shop Walter 

illiams had rigged 
p in his father’s 
arn. Walter was in 
is teens, and the grownups spoke tolerantly 
f his tinkering. Some years later, they were 
prised to hear that Walter’s tinkering had 
ulted in some highly profitable inventions 
| oil heating. But back in those coal-shovel 
ys, Adlai and the others hustled through 
5 home chores and gathered at Walt’s 
rage to talk about the most fascinating thing 
n earth: motorcars. 
We were to get one of the first cars in 
sloomington, but I’m glad we had a taste of 
aat end-of-Victorian era our grandparents 
ad thrived in, when horses and people had 
lenty of time. As for our beloved Grand- 
ather Davis, and Grandfather and Grand- 
nother Stevenson—they were so important a 
art of our happiness and security I can’t 
Magine growing up without them. 

I remember once being sick, with a high 

ver, and waking up to find my gentle-voiced 
srandmother Stevenson sitting beside my bed, 
miling. I felt so comforted and reassured I 

ought drowsily, “I must be in heaven.” 


» 

DHE was small and dainty, with skin like 
orcelain, and at home she wore lavender or 
lvery gray silks, and full-skirted black velvet 
ollared in Brussels lace. She always had a 
adiant serenity about her, although she wasn’t 
me to sit with folded hands. During her years 
ith grandfather in Washington, she had been 
ne of the founders of the Congress of 
Mothers, which became the Parent-Teacher 
ssociation, and she had worked to organize 
ne Daughters of the American Revolution, 
‘oping it would help heal the breach between 
ne women of the North and the South. She 
vas also four times president general of the 





*‘Neither Adlai nor I had an allowance.” 
Chief source of income was digging 
dandelions at 25 cents a bushel basket. 


D.A.R. For her grandchildren, she had a 
never-ending supply of affection and pepper- 
mints and hot chocolate with whipped cream. 

It was always a great event when her dashing 
brougham, driven by the colored coachman, 
George Meaderds, came up our driveway. It 
had her initials on the door, and was lined in 
gray satin, with compartments for her smelling- 
salts bottles and calling cards. 


ey Sunday we were taken to Grandfather 
Stevenson’s for heavy noon dinners that began 
with a long Presbyterian grace. Grandmother 
would sit at one end of the dinner table, smil- 
ing and nodding while grandfather, impres- 
sively handsome in a Prince Albert coat, en- 
tertained the guests. He was a great raconteur, 
and no one ever tired of his tales—nor did he! 
Although one of Grandmother’s sayings was 
‘‘An honest tale speeds best, being plainly 
told,’ she was much too good a wife to spoil 
his stories. In fact, she always laughed at the 
right spots, with as much delight as if she’d 
never heard the story before. She handled 
grandfather with a velvety iron guile, and like 
the rest of us, he adored her. 

Grandfather was six feet tall and straight, 
bald, with brilliant, merry blue eyes and very 
bushy brows. He was 
born in Kentucky, 
one of six sons of a 
farmer of Scotch- 
Irish descent who 
moved his family to 
Illinois in 1852 and 
died soon afterward. 
Grandfather worked 
his way through 
school, helped sup- 
port his young 
brothers and sister, 
and went to Centre 
College in Ken- 
tucky. He then prac- 
ticed law in Meta- 
mora, and went to 
Washington = as 
Democratic con- 
gressman, elected on 
the heels of the Civil 
War in strong Union 
territory. He served 
as Assistant Post- 
master General dur- 
ing Cleveland’s first 
term, and got the 
nickname of The 
Headsman when he 
lopped 40,000 Re- 
publican postmas- 
ters off the payroll. Mr. Cleveland was so im- 
pressed that it’s no wonder he wanted grand- 
father in harness with him, as Vice-President, 
when he was re-elected in 1892. 

An old newspaper clipping from the Bloom- 
ington Observer gives a reader’s poetic out- 
burst after an election night of Grandfather 
Stevenson’s: 


The streets that night were full of cheering 
men. 

Beneath the swaying, spluttering torches’ 
glare 

The marchers paused e’re moving on again 

Before a lighted house on Franklin Square. 

When an erect, broad-shouldered man came 
out, 

A boy delirious in the evening's fun 

Inquired **Who’s that?” amidst tumultuous 
shout, 

His father said “‘That’s Adlai Stevenson.” 


This reminds me of a rather startling en- 
counter that Adlai, as grandfather’s namesake, 
had in 1948 when he was running for governor. 
A very old farmer came up to him after a 
speech, shook hands, and inquired solicitously 
after his health. Adlai said he was fine, and the 
old man seemed relieved. “‘I been wonderin’,”’ 
he muttered. ““Ain’t seen you since | voted 
for you last time you run, in 1908.” 

That was grandfather’s last campaign, and I 
wish my brother and I could remember it as 
clearly as the old farmer did. But Adlai was 
eight then, and even my two-year vantage 
hasn’t aided my memory much. Grandfather, 
at the age of seventy-three, ran for governor of 
Illinois and lost to Charles Deneen by only 


23,000 votes, while his party lost the state, to 
William Howard Taft, by 179,000. 

In defeat, grandfather was exactly the same 
charming, affable, family-loving man he’d al- 
ways been. My earliest memory of him is of his 
sitting on the top stair with Adlai and me be- 
hind him pushing, playing a game with the 
rather irreverent title of “‘kicking gaw-gaw 
downstairs.”” Another of our early treats, on 
overnight visits, was a bath in the huge tin tub 
built into a wooden block, that made us feel 
we’d gone to sea. The first time we stayed 
overnight, when Adlai was about five, we were 
put to bed in the dressing room adjoining our 
grandparents’ bedroom. In the middle of the 





Who am I 


Whee, watch me float 


with a leaf as my boat. a 
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night I woke up terrified by a loud, strange, 
roaring sound. (I had never heard anyone 
snore before.) I shook Adlai awake, wailing, 
“Listen! What is it?” 

My brother listened sleepily and said in an 
interested tone, “Lions, | think.” 

There were often other kinds of lions present 
at the Stevensons’, including William Jennings 
Bryan. (He and grandfather had been running 
mates in 1900.) One of our favorite family jokes 
was about a reception at grandfather’s, when 
mother wore a string of brilliant blue glass 
beads and one of the distinguished guests, 
Henry Welcome of London, exclaimed, 


““Madam, what magnificent sapphires!” 





Down on the ground my brother and I are 


little whippersnappers as bright as can be 


in our crispy-neat HEALTH-TEX | 


shirts and slacks. But today 


I am a blowy leaf. 
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Mother repeated this delightedly to Adlai 
and me, and for years afterward, when she was 
dressing for a gala evening, we’d ask, “Madam, 
will you wear your sapphires?” 

As small children, we often sat on either side 
of her dressing table while she did her hair and 
told us a story. Being a girl, I had the privilege 
of combing and rerolling the false-hair pieces— 
puffs—that she pinned at the back of her head. 
She had a beautiful throat and shoulders, and 
she carried her head very high, so that in eve- 
ning clothes there was a regal upness about 
her. I remember a pink lace dress with long 
tight sleeves and a great flounce behind, and a 
black dress studded all over with jet. 


If father had had his way, she probably 
would have been wearing sapphires. He was so 
extravagantly generous that mother’s Quaker 
sense of thrift was often outraged. I remember 
her looking at an elaborate new silver toilet 
set, saying, “But, Lewis, it’s folly. My old set is 
perfectly good.’ Another time, he brought her 
a coiled gold-snake bracelet with glittering di- 
amond eyes. I thought it was the most glamor- 
ous thing I’d ever seen, and I couldn’t under- 
stand why mother was so lukewarm toward 
this gift. 

The Stevensons were never wealthy, but fa- 
ther had the generous giving nature of his 


Southern ancestors. Some of his gestures were 
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incredibly impractical, but done with such 
love. When his sister Mary died in her teens, 
father, who was then on his first job, used all 
his savings to buy a diamond ring for her to be 
buried in. He told grandmother, ““Because 
Mary always wanted a diamond.” 

Mother believed in spending money on edu- 
cation, travel, health or furnishing a home, but 
father had no such limitations, and this natu- 
rally led to some spirited arguments. Not that 
father needed an excuse to make a scene. 


-When he was in a good mood, nobody could 


be more charming, but he had a temper that 
would come up as unexpectedly as a summer 
storm. 

Mother never raised her voice in these 
scenes, but she certainly wasn’t the woman to 
back down if she thought she was right. Once 
when she and father were having a spirited 
set-to, father said, ‘““Well, you took me for bet- 
ter or for worse.’”’ Mother snapped, “Well, 
you’re worse than I took you for!”’ The con- 
testants then burst out laughing. 


When I started this book, one of my parents’ 
closest friends in Bloomington, beautiful Miss 
Julia Hodge, remarked, “You were a very 
loving family, but very explosive. Adlai was 
always the peacemaker.” 

My brother’s sweet disposition didn’t pre- 
vent his being a normal small boy and getting 
into some lively scraps. Mother had asked him 
not to fight, but he managed to get his nose 
broken twice, in honest battle. The second time 
it happened, he put off telling mother, and asa 
result his nose is still slightly crooked because 
it wasn’t set until a week later. 


Adlai and I are the fifth generation of our 
family to live in Illinois. An Easterner friend 
said recently, ““Whenever 
your brother says ‘Illinois’ 
he gives it such a special, 
loving sound that I find my- 
self feeling wistful because 
I didn’t grow up there.” 

The house on Washing- 
ton Street is the home I 
came back to, with my hus- 
band Ernest Ives and our 
son Timothy, when Ernest 
retired after thirty years abroad in the Foreign 
Service. The gingkos, maples and chestnut trees 
mother planted are now a high, leafy awning 
over the porch and lawn. As a girl back from 
boarding school, I exulted in my diary, ““Home 
again! Home—the sweetest, freshest, greenest 
place in all the world!’? Now that I’ve lived 
over a good bit of the world, I still feel that 
way. 

Mother and father had been childhood 
sweethearts in Bloomington, where mother’s 
father, Pennsylvania-born Quaker William O. 
Davis, was publisher of the stanchly Repub- 
lican Pantagraph. When mother married Lewis 
Green Stevenson, the son of the Democratic 
Vice-President, in 1893, newspaper accounts 
called it ‘‘a triumph of love over politics.” 


ness. 


Wis I was born, in 1897, father was work- 
ing for the Hearst estate, as a superintendent 
at the Santa Rita copper mines in New Mex- 
ico. Senator George Hearst of Nevada had 
been a great friend of grandfather’s during 
their years in Washington and their sons, fa- 
ther and William Randolph, were boyhood 
friends. Father went to Phillips Exeter, but 
didn’t go on to college; a gun had backfired 
freakishly when he was hunting, leaving a 
wound that developed into tuberculosis of the 
shoulder. He said that he learned in those 
weary years of illness to be patient and trust 
God to take care of him. Even after he was 
cured, the lame shoulder and a rather stiff arm 
were handicaps he refused to surrender to. The 
year after his marriage he went to the Far East 
as a newspaper correspondent. When he came 
back, he needed a stay in a better climate than 
that of Illinois—and also a job, I suppose. 
Mrs. Hearst, by then a widow, hired father and 
put him to work as manager of several mines 
in the Southwest. 

Mother stayed in Bloomington for the 
birth of her first child—me—in a blue-silk- 
canopied bed in her parents’ house. When she 
went to New Mexico, Cora Galbraith went 
along as my nurse, and stayed with us till my 
brother was six. Cora—Codie—was as slim 


PS SSSOOCO 
Remember that holiness is 


not the way to Christ, but 
Christ is the way to holi- 
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and straight and blond as a cornstalk. 
warmhearted Illinois country girl and my eh 
gant homesick young mother must have bee 
a great comfort to each other in the wil 
desolate country around Fort Bayard, whe 
coyotes howled through the night. 

We moved to Los Angeles when father b 
came assistant manager of his friend M 
Hearst’s first newspaper venture, the | 
aminer, and Adlai was born there in a rente 
house on Monmouth Avenue, on February 
1900. I was two and a half; Codie told nm 
later that she took me out for a walk thd 
morning, to pick oranges. When we got bag 
to the house, I had a new brother weig in 
eleven and a half pounds, named Adlai Ewin) 
Stevenson II. (Grandfather got his first nan} 
from Adlai Osborne, of North Carolina. . 
must have come from I Chronicles, 29th ve 
of the 27th chapter, in which Shaphat 
identified as “‘the son of Adlai.’’) 

When the news reached Bloomington, bot 
the Democratic and the Republican sides of tf 
family rejoiced, and Grandfather Davis wro} 
mother teasingly, ‘““We are all highly gratifie 
to hear of the successful launching of this litt 
presidential craft.” 





To mark the great event of his son’s birt 
father gave mother 2 gold bracelet with th 
date engraved inside, and the baby soe 
teethed on it so lustily that the bracelet beal 
formidable toothmarks to this day. 

I was always the mothering type, and I mu) 
have wanted to treat my new brother like 
doll, but he was so big no one could lift hin 
and besides, he had other ideas. From the tin 
he could walk, he was very independent. J ha’ 
a hazy recollection of another small girl ar 
myself sitting on his stomach trying to mall 
_ him be our “baby” whe 

we played house. One <¢ 
his first words, trying 
say my name, was Lizby 
and I’ve been “Buffig 
ever since. A letter fro 
Grandmother Stevenson ¢ 
father remarks, “I am : 
glad Elizabeth loves th 
boy. A child is apt { 
carry through life the fee 
ings it had when its first rival arrives in 
the world.” ‘ 

It would have been hard not to love s 
smiling, eager a little boy. With all his co 
tentment, he was deeply sensitive. When I 
was about three, he yanked at a cloth on 
table set for a dinner party, and brought chit 
and silver crashing down. Mother slapped hl 
hands and he was told to go upstairs, tj 
usual punishment for misdeeds. Hours la 
our worried parents, after searching all ovl 
the house, discovered my small brother peac 
fully asleep in the kennel with the dog. ( ! 
fondness for strays showed up first in Ca 
fornia; a homeless dog with an advanced cé 
of the mange was an acquisition he clung t 
like grim death.) 

Father also worked on the San Francis¢ 
Examiner, and we lived in Berkeley, in a hous 
rented from Mrs. Phoebe Hearst. The stableé 
the back was converted into a little schod 
where neighborhood children were taugh 
French. My first lessons were in that languag 
and I’ve loved it ever since. 

While we were living in Berkeley, mothe 
had such a serious bout of pneumonia thé 
she was never really healthy again. When th 
San Francisco earthquake struck, in 190 
we were back in Los Angeles, and father 
in charge of the first relief train which we 
sent into the devastated area, by the Le 
Angeles Examiner. 

Perhaps the earthquake made mother lo 
more than ever for the safe, solid ground of he 
home state. She was also worried about a 


—AUGHEY 


so far away from Grandfather Davis, aft 
grandmother died in 1900. On one of 0 
yearly trips back to Bloomington, she ‘al 
Adlai and me to visit her mother’s mother, 0 
Great-grandmother Fell, who was still living 
the adjoining town of Normal. Great-gran 
mother was already in her nineties, and wo 
her hair skinned back so tightly I thought 
must hurt her. I remember the scratchy hors 
hair upholstery, a big glass case full of wonde 
ful, bright-hued stuffed birds, and a trellis 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 142 
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For all-day wear...look for a girdle 
that keeps you comfortable while it 
keeps you in line! Here, in cool, wash- 
able Dacron elasticized marquisette 
with a satin elastic front panel for 
slimming strategy. No. 1592, $15.00. 

The Life Thrill Bra, No. 584, $3.50. 


Now you want a girdle that pampers, 





never hampers’. . . like this cool, com- 
fort-minded Sleek Pantie. In sheer 
Dacron leno elastic with satin panels for 
to-and-fro flattery. No. 1183, $13.50. 
The Life Thrill Bra, No. 587, $2.50. 
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To prolong and pretty you from waist 
to thigh. To slim you up, down and all 
around ...choose this light, light gay- 
time girdle in Dacron leno elastic and 
taffeta. Life Romance, No. 1594, $15.00. 
The Life Romance Bra, No. 582, $3.50. 





It’s all part of your busy day — buying groceries ... bidding a slam . . . becoming a 
glamour girl for the country club dance. Your on-the-go life calls for a varied wardrobe 
... and now you can match up every outfit with its own Life Bra and Girdle! Good news, 


PRICES SLIGHTLY indeed . . . because the bra you love with suits won’t do a thing for your silks. And the 


HIGHER IN CANADA 
girdle that’s so right for bowling can’t be the same success in the ballroom. Only Life by 


Formfit styles bras and girdles for all your fashion needs. Choose 


your complete wardrobe today —see the beautiful difference! e 
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FROM BAUER & BLACK 
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STOCKING 
THAT 
DOESN'T 
LOOK 
LIKE ONE 





Now— 
nylon elastic 
stockings 


so sheer and 





dressy-looking 
you can wear 

them without 
overhose! 


Here at last is an elastic stocking with- 
out that ‘““wooden leg”’ look. So sheer and 
smooth-fitting it keeps your varicose 
veins a secret—even without overhose! 

New Bauer & Black nylons are fash- 
ioned to assure you of correct support 
from ankle to thigh. Won’t discolor. 
Easy to wash. Quick drying. Light and 
cool. Wouldn’t you, too, feel better in 


these elastic stockings? 


955 THE KENDALL COMPANY 


EQNIIEWIE 


Nylon or Cotton Elastic Stockings 


‘------------ - 
| SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET! / 
“Comfort, Relief and 
| New Leg Beauty” | 
| BAUER & BLACK, Dept. LH-10 | 
| 309 West Jackson Blyd., Chicago 6, Ill. | 
| 
| Name ae == a | 
| 
| Address a ae | 
| City> se Zone State | 
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NEW FoR VARICOSE VEINS | back porch with the ripe fragrance of fruit 


that had just thudded to earth. 

A plaque on the gateway of the Illinois 
State Normal University campus, where we 
both went to high school, says: 


J. W. FELL 


TO THE FOUNDER OF NORMAL 


LOVER AND PLANTER OF TREES 
PHILANTHROPIST OF MIGHTY VISION 


THIS GATE IS DEDICATED By 


HOW TO STOP A RUNAWAY CONVERSATION 


When weather 
vane of emotion in 
immediate vicin- 
ity indicates: 


You are playing 
bridge with the 
girls, 


Your husband 
sees the bill 
for your new 
hat. 


You and your 
husband are din- 
ing, at your sug- 
gestion, ata 
swanky new res- 


taurant. 


You discover, 
belatedly, that 

the man with whom 
yow re arguing 
politics is your 
husband’s hoped- 
for client. 


THE WOMEN’S IMPROVEMENT LEAGUE 
AND His MANY FRIENDS 


This farseeing, extraordinary little Quaker 
and friend of Lincoln is Adlai’s favorite an- 
cestor. Great-grandfather came to Blooming- 
ton because John Todd Stuart, Lincoln’s fu- 
ture law partner, told him it was a promising 
community. At the age of twenty, he had left 
Chester County (in Pennsylvania, near Phila- 
delphia), and started out on foot, stopping in 
Wheeling, Virginia, to work on an Abolition- 
ist newspaper for a year, and in Steubenville, 
Ohio, to study law. When John Stuart di- 


I EPLM 0. 


rected him to Bloomington, in 1832, the town 
had ninety-seven citizens, and hardly enough 
legal business to keep a young lawyer’s horse 
in oats. This didn’t daunt Jesse Fell. He was a 
pioneer in developing Central Illinois, and he 
often covered eighty miles a day on horseback, 
looking for good, fertile land. He not only 
founded many new towns, but acquired siz- 
able property in most of them. 

In 1836, he started a Bloomington newspa- 
per that lasted for twenty issues. He tried 


» again, and managed to keep it alive for a year. 


On the third try, in 1851, he launched the In- 
telligencer. Soon he had an assistant—a scholar 
of the classics—who rechristened the paper the 
Pantagraph, derived from the Greek words 
pan and graf, meaning “write all things.” 
Great-grandfather’s own motto might have 
been “Do all things—well.”’ While he was still 
practicing law, he prepared his briefs athome, 
then rode all night to reach. Vandalia, the first 
capital of Hlinois, where he’d present his case 
or appear before the legislature. It was in a 
Vandalia boardinghouse that he first met the 
gangling young legislator, Abraham Lincoln. 
He became Lincoln’s devoted friend, and one of 





(Under Inclement Conditions) 
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the founders of the Republican Party in q\) 
state of Illinois. / 

It was great-grandfather who suggested || 
Lincoln-Douglas debates, and their suce¢ 
convinced him all the more that Mr. Lined 
should be President. Knowing that his nat 
Pennsylvania was a stronghold of the n 
Republican Party, he persuaded his frie 
Joseph J. Lewis to begin an active campai 
there to spread the facts about Lincoln, and 
himself traveled through the Eastern Sta 
talking to politicians and other influential pg 
ple. { 

To help this campaign along, Jesse F 
got Lincoln to write a three-page autobiog 
phy. (Carl Sandburg mentions great-grar 
father’s persistence in this task.) This ‘J 


} 


ment circulated all through the East, 2 
played an important part in Lincoln’s electi¢ 
The original is now in the Library of C¢ 
gress, but both Adlai and I have copies of 
facsimile edition great-grandfather publish 
Great-grandfather wasn’t interested in od 
tics for himself, although he served Lincoln} 
paymaster and major during the Civil 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 144 | 


By ELIZABETH GRAHAM ; 
: 
| 
Possible Slight 
storm, but no drop in 
definite tempera- Noticeably Decidedly 
signs ture cooler chilly Freezing 
I simply re- Well, after But he’s Oh, I don’t Whose bid 
fuse to all, it’s her happily think she is it? 
believe it. life. married! really would. i 
f 
But it’s my The one I I wore it We're having Your new set — 
first new really wanted yesterday— apple pie for of golf 
hat in over cost ten and two men |_ dessert this clubs came } 
a year! dollars more. flirted with me.| evening. today. 5 
4 
Yes, Outrageous, Yes indeed. Your’re right. I’ve de- 
outrageous. yes. Outrageous. cided to 
have soup. 
That’s Well, of I can see To tell the I flunked 
exactly course, mine I’ve never truth, I’ve high-school 
what John is only a really under- just read one civics three 
always tells woman’s stood the short article times. 
me! opinion. facts of the about it. 
issue. 














loos Prove a One-Spiniite [assage Whe 
PALMOLIVE SOAP CAN GIVE YOU A 


GETS HIDDEN DIRT THAT ORDINARY CLEANSING METHODS Miss! 











Dirt left on face after ordinary cleansing! Beautifully clean after 60-second Palmolive facial! 
Rub your face hard with a cotton pad after ordinary Rub your face the same way after 60-second massage 









casual cleansing with any soap or cold cream. 2. with Palmolive. Pad is still snowy-white! 
You'll see that you didn’t remove deep-down dirt and ‘*Palmolive-clean”’ is deep-down clean, Your skin is 
make-up. “‘Ordinary-clean”’ is just superficially clean! free of clinging dirt that casual cleansing misses, 





a Sop TMs JMWa CAN WORK SO THOROUGHLY YET SO GENTLY! 


PALMOLIVE BEAUTY CARE CLEANS CLEANER, CLEANS DEEPER, WITHOUT, IRRITATION! 






Doctors have proved that Palmolive beauty care can give you a cleaner, fresher 
complexion the very first time you use it! That’s because Palmolive care removes hidden, 
clinging dirt that casual methods miss. Massage with Palmolive’s gentle lather for 60 
seconds, morning and night. Rinse, pat dry. But remember . . . only a truly mild soap can 
cleanse thoroughly without leaving your face feeling uncomfortable. That’s why 
Palmolive’s mildness is so important to you. 











A Clean Skin is a Lovely Skin—Just one Palmolive facial makes an 

immediate difference. And, day by day, your skin will be softer to the touch, 

clearer and prettier. Palmolive care, you see, is removing hidden dirt that accentuates 
lines, pores and tiny blemishes. Your skin becomes deep-down clean . . . ““Palmolive- 

clean’’! And the natural loveliness of your complexion can show through at last! Try 
mild Palmolive Soap today. In 60 seconds, you'll be on your way to complexion beauty. 


DOCTORS PROVE PALMOLIVE’S BEAUTY RESULTS! Nill oud. G . 
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and was urged to run for Congress. His real 
passion was the land, and horticulture. 

He bought great-grandmother the first piano 
and the first ice-cream freezer in that section of 
Illinois. The freezer was such an exotic new 
gadget that it was constantly carted off by the 
neighbors, until great-grandfather finally, in 
exasperation, bought a spare, known as the 
Neighborhood Freezer. This ensured his hav- 
ing homemade cherry ice cream for a constant 
stream of guests, including Horace Mann, 
Susan B. Anthony, Robert Ingersoll and Mr. 
Lincoln. We loved to hear mother tell about 
the deer he brought to roam in the big wooded 
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park around the estate, and how his young 
grandchildren could “help” with the bird- 
houses he built, and with his planting. 

By the time we moved back to the Midwest, 
that land had all been sold, and the house 
sadly changed, but one of the many memorials 
to great-grandfather, Fell Avenue, ran the 
three miles from Bloomington to Normal. As 
we drove along it in the buggy that mother 
often rented from the livery stable, Adlai and I 
sat beside her while she held the reins skillfully 
in one hand, and just as skillfully held us en 
thralled with her stories. 

She’d tell us about great-grandfather’s 
horses Dolly and Pet—and this reminds me of 
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Startex has so many, many 
beautiful styles to choose from that 
youre sure to find just the right 
patterns and colors for your home. 
And such easy-to-buy prices—so 
that you can well afford to have 
plenty of these wonderful towels 
always on hand. Famous Startex 
‘Towels Cand decorative 
Towelings) are definitely 
economical because they last so 
long and launder so easily. They 
give you the quickest lint-free 
drying, and of course Startex colors 
are fast to washing. Get a dozen 

of the new Startex Towels at your 
favorite store today. 


Startex Towels come in many colorful 
woven styles too. Ask also to see Startex 
Hand Printed Table Cloths and 

Startex Hand Towels. Startex Mills, 

55 Worth Street, New York. 


—whenever Hfousehole 


Linens are sold 


Vanity 









a letter I came across recently, which father 
wrote mother from California the year before 
they were married, when he was about to come 
home for a visit : ““Have both Pet and Dolly re- 
shod, lay in an extra supply of carriage grease 
and bid the family a fond farewell—you are 
mine for six weeks. . . . This poor moustache 
that I thought you would be so proud of is, I 
see, doomed.” 

On our own buggy rides, mother would tell 
Adlai and me how she and the other children 
played circus with the horses. ““We hung from 
Dolly’s tail and rode around a little sawdust 
ring in the barn, doing stunts,’ mother would 
say gaily. Even my engine-minded brother was 
overwhelmed with envy at this picture of 
mother hanging from a horse’s tail. 


Grandfather Davis had a wonderful way with 
children. He was very tall, with thick wavy 
gray hair, and he walked so fast we had to trot 
to keep up. Like all born editors and reporters, 
he had an enormous curiosity about every- 
thing and everybody. When he’d say to Adlai 
and me, “‘Tell me what you did today,” this 
was no social pleasantry. He expected a full 
account. 

His office at the Pantagraph was a cubby- 
hole with a roll-top desk piled with books and 
proofs. On our visits, the printers always let 
Adlai and me set our names in type, and the 
clerks in the business office—called the count- 
ing room—gave us long yellow ruled pads, the 
kind my brotherstill uses for 
the first drafts of speeches. 

Adlai’s literary style has 
changed considerably since 
his first essay, published in 
the Pantagraph: 


MY PET BUNNY 


When I was eight years 
old, my father brought me 
from his farm a wee bunny 
that seemed to me not more than three weeks old. 

At first bunny was very much frightened. I got 
a large box for his home and fixed it up very com- 
fortably, where bunny lived cosily for some time, 
never running away. 

His box was kept in the upper half during the 
night, and one morning when I went out to see 
how bunny was, I found he was gone. Then ey- 
eryone in the house started to look for. bunny, but 
nowhere was he to be found until the cook, com- 
ing into the dining room saw bunny sitting on a 
register as comfy as could be. This was only a 
taste of adventure for bunny, and every day he 
was in some new mischief. One bright day bunny 
was sunning himself on a window sill, when a 
thievish cat suddenly snatched him and ran away. 
I hunted everywhere, but I could not find him, 
and I never saw my pet bunny again. 


ADLAI E. STEVENSON 
Age 9 years old. 
1316 East Washington Street 


I suspect grandfather or Uncle Bert fixed up 
the spelling before the Pet Bunny went to press. 

Mother’s brother, Uncle Bert—H. O. 
Davis—became editor of the Pantagraph. He 
was a small, lovable man who used swear 
words as casually as if he were sprinkling pep- 
per on mashed potatoes. The whole staff 
adored him. The only time he lost his genial 
manner was during elections; he was violently 
Republican, and he never supported father or 
any other Democrat. 


Cass Jim Ewing, another relative who 
often called on us, was a courtly old gentleman 
who wore a long black frock coat with a stiff- 
as-a-board shirt front. One phrase he used I’ve 
never forgotten, which I found referred to a 
drink of whisky, was ‘‘a touch of the ardent.” 

Cousin Jim was quite a gourmet, and he 
seemed to enjoy our “‘specialties of the house.” 
Mother was a natural-born cook, and she and 
Ag were like two artists conferring as they 
tasted and improvised. The dessert that was 
(and still is) Adlai’s favorite was a kind of 
cherry pie called cherry “slump.” (Ag also did 
a magnificent blueberry slump.) The crust on 
top was rather like a biscuit dough, with the 
juicy fruit bubbling through. Mother and her 
sister, Aunt Jessie Merwin, often used “‘re- 
ceipts’” they’d copied from Grandmother 
Davis, and maybe our “‘slump”’ came from her. 

The Merwins lived in a house at the back of 
Grandfather Davis’ property, and their oldest 
son, our Cousin Davis, was just Adlai’s age. 








_ my most thrilling presents was a doll’s 


‘holidays, they livened things up considerg 
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Sometimes when a man 
thinks his mind is getting 
broader, it is just his con- 
science stretching. 
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We usually had early-morning Christ 
with the Merwins at Grandfather Davis’ 
fore we went on for the second half of 
double-header day: more presents and} 
other tree, at Grandfather Stevenson’s, Oj 


bed with pillows, sheets and blankets, { 
Aunt Letitia. Adlai’s favorite was his toy t 
which he kept set up in the attic, wher) 
could crash his cars in harrowing imitati d) 
the wrecks that were all too frequent in| 
day. 


é 


Weeecene our Hardin cousins came f 
Our handsome Aunt Julia, father’s sister, 
married to a Presbyterian minister, the Ré 
end Martin Hardin II, and they had a dal 
ter Letitia and three rambunctious sons, T) 
was a great uproar the time Letitia was i 
ing all day. Eventually they found our eq 
upstairs in grandfather’s attic, surrounde| 
three thousand books, reading her way thrq 
them as a mouse nibbles through cheese. | 

Her brothers were active in a less lite 
way, and Adlai went right along. Once at} 
ner the boys snapped butter balls up at 
ceiling, and a few stuck there and quiy 
suspensefully over the chatting grownups| 
livious heads. They also staged shooting } 
with Concord grapes—one strategic squ 
and the grape’s innards would squirt out) 
plop juicily on the target. | 

For more convent 
amusement, at fa 
ties, we played c 
Once Adlai lay d } 
the floor, curled iD 
ball, and stymied all g 
ers. It turned out he! 
“a sunbeam on a f 
Then I came leapin 
waving my arms 
this was intended 
pict “‘the soaring of a soul.” 


Just after the Christmas holidays, 
ways went south with mother and 
Davis. Susie Anderson, a maid who % 
panied us one winter, complained 
grandfather ordered her to put away the 
zine she was reading and improve her m 
looking out the train window. That wa 
cal of our highly cerebral, delicate grand 
He said the only point in going anywhe 
to see new sights and learn from them 

Adlai, who would rather travel, rea 
listen than anything else, often reminds 
grandfather. My brother never had 
coerced, especially when it came to le; 
about trains. He dogged the footsteps o 
conductor and porter, pestering them 
questions, and he hopped off at each st 
consult with his friends the brakemen. 
ter written en route, decorated with draj 
of engines and decorously signed “ 
trutly, Adlai Stevenson,” he sent home soy 
the news: 


We are about 200 miles from Chicago. 
reach New-orleans in the morning at ten fi 
There is very much to see. The land is very) 
for farming. . . . The train is a very nice on 
my sister and myselfe are having a fine tim 


While we watched out the window, 
and I played a game of observation 
freight cars. Keeping score was noisy, be! 
the idea was to call out the name of the 
road line a passing car belonged to— 
bash! Lackawanna! Baltimore 
Ohio... Santa Fe!’’ we’d shout, and w 
yelled first (or loudest) could add that fi 
car to his score. 

To keep out the soot at night, 
draped sheets up over the windows, bi 
children always managed to fix peepholé 
day, whatever we saw—a tobacco sh 
mule, a glimpse of a plantation house bé 
a cotton field—Daddy Davis filled in th 
ture, while mother wiped soot from the 
dow sills. He explained what sharecro 
were, told us how farmers dried tobaceq 
gave us bits of Confederate history liven 
firsthand accounts of the Civil War, wh 
served on the Union side as Great-grand 
Fell’s paymaster-clerk. He also told us 
driving out as a young man to Lead 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 146 
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~ Chef Boy-Ar-Dee brings you his 
spaghetti secrets — straight from Milan! 







ou follow the directions on a box of Chef 
-Ar-Dee Spaghetti Dinner— you just can’t 
but turn out a real Italian-style meal. 


or the Chef who brings you this dinner (and 
secrets of how to fix it) was born in Milan 
began his cooking apprenticeship under his 
er who was a chef in Milan. 


ou get everything you need—in one package: ier 7" 





\ box of special durum-wheat spaghetti— fixgoyaeo# my 
the secret of how to cook it so it will be @@@e6 Wh 
: oy 
ectly tender but not mushy or soft. \ et & Wy 
A big can of Sauce—Meat or Mushroom— <i =x 
ly to heat. Rich and red and skillfully blended ge 
1 the Chef’s own Italian seasonings. ox 
\ can of nippy grated Italian-style cheese. S > 
takes only 12 minutes to put together. Costs SAN 


yabeut 14¢ a serving. Serves 3. Try it—soon! 





oul find the same Italian flavor in Chef's 
phetti and Meat Balls, Ravioli and Sauces. 


IEF BOY-AR-DEE Spaghetti D 
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Colorado, in the 1860 gold rush, to sell sup- 
plies to prospectors. 

When Daddy Davis talked about thrift, he 
would point to his gold watch and say, “I had 
to pawn this to pay my printer, the first year I 
owned the Pantagraph. Always save half of 
what you make, and keep accounts of every 
penny.” 

One of his economies and health precau- 
tions was to carry all our food along on train 
trips. He said it was safer and cheaper than 
anything you could get in the old-fashioned 
dining car which Adlai and I loved. He had 
become a devotee of Battle Creek health 


Wherever 


foods, so one hamper contained great masses 
of zwieback, odd protose concoctions, and 
strained applesauce in jars. After the porter 
set up a table, our abstemious grandfather 
always got out a small monogrammed silver 
flask, measured out one exact tablespoon of 
whisky, and gulped it down with a distaste 
more feigned than real, I suspect. 

He forgot about diets whenever we settled 
in that haven.of gourmets, New Orleans, and 
would take Adlai and me on the streetcar to 
the fish market. In a letter to father, which 
Grandfather Davis dictated to me, a report on 
Adlai’s lessons trails in second place after a re- 
port on the fish market. 


yOu ale... 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


Say it with 


Flowers-By-Wire - 








Flowers-By-Wire takes you home to your loved 
ones on days of special importance. And you can 
be sure the flowers you choose will be in perfect 
condition and on time—for your friendly F.T.D. 
Florist guarantees quality as well as delivery— 
telegraph fast. So shop at the Florist who dis- 
plays SpeEpy and the Mercury EmBLem. 


Phone or Visit 
Your: Esl..Dy Elenst, 





Fine fresh oysters 10c a dozen, red snaper and 
pompano at a dime a pound, so you see good 
things are cheap. . . . Brother’s taking French just 
as earnestly as he takes everything else except a 
scolding. The pronunciation puzzles him and 
[he’s] like another French scholar of whom I 
heard it said that you would know by his French 
that he was English and by his English that he was 
Irish. 


I was usually tutored, when we were away, 
but my brother went off to public schools. For 
so naturally friendly a child, this meant put- 
ting up a tough front among strangers, till he 
proved to the other boys he was no sissy. The 
first time he went to a new school was in Win- 
ter Park, Florida, and Grandfather Davis 
wrote father this account of seven-year-old 
Adlai’s debut in the classroom. 


He was dressed in the fringed suit Miss Wood- 
bury gave him, so the scholars named him “In- 
dian.”’ On his return home at noon, he felt quite a 
little chesty and told of his experience chiefly in 
the roughhouse at the recess at 10 o’clock. He 
said “‘There is one boy I must get rid of so I swat- 
ted him some good ones on the slats and soaked 
him a warm one in the face, and was oftener on 
top than under.”” Meanwhile some of the boys 
hollered “‘Give it to him, Indian.” It was alto- 
gether different from anything in his previous 
career. 


Once he had cleared this hurdle, Adlai was 
blissfully happy that 
winter in Florida. The 
golf course was right in 
front of our rented cot- 
tage,and hisnewfriends, 
the Negro caddies, 
loaned us an old, rusty 
set of clubs. Adlai, who 
longed for a brother, 
brought one of the lit- 
tlest caddies into our 
kitchen and said to Ag, 
the cook, “‘Please give 
my brother some din- 
ner.”” Ag did, and we 
were never without 
“brothers” from then 
on. 

Being only a sister, I 
was flattered when he 
sought me out. In a 
letter to father, I men- 
tioned importantly: 


charity.’ 


every wind 


lovely. too. 

Adlai is playing goif 
now and wantes me. So I 
will write more later... . 
We are still reading Ani- 
mals I Have Known... . 
I leve you alwas, your 
daughter. 


It must have been 
mother who was reading 
Animals to us, because Daddy Davis special- 
ized in poetry. Our Quaker grandfather had 
a passion for Bobby Burns, and he read 
brilliantly, with a fine Scottish accent. 

Most of our Bobby Burns evenings were in 
grandfather’s cottage at Charlevoix, where we 
always spent our summers. It was a Northern 
Michigan resort owned by fifty or sixty fami- 
lies who had built summer places on the lake. 
After supper, which was often planked white- 
fish broiled and served on the blackened 
board, grandfather would give us a reading 
in his small pine-walled bedroom. He always 
read sitting up in bed, wearing a high-necked, 
long-sleeved white nightshirt. There may be 
professional actors who would balk at this 
costume for poetry readings, but to us, and to 
the wearer, it seemed very right indeed. 


Granpratier’s cottage was on a terraced 
bluff overlooking the lake, and our next-door 
neighbor was a dear old lady, Mrs. Ransom, 
one of a group commonly known as “‘Kala- 
mazoo resorters—snip-snap snorters.”* She 
and my little brother were great friends. Once 
he appeared at her doorway clutching a dusty, 
wilted bouquet which he offered for sale, a 
gesture which was inspired by the Indians who 
went from door to door selling fiowers and 
baskets. 

“Where did you get it?” Mrs. Ransom 
asked, looking at the bedraggled mess. 

“Out of your garbage can,” Adlai said 
gravely, as he took her nickel. 


OCTOBER 


By ELIZABETH-ELLEN LONG 


This is the month of autumn 


The open-handed days, the 
generous hours, 


With sunflower alms bestowed by 


And maple largess scattered in 
gold showers. 


This is the month of fall 


benevolence, 
Impractical, but, oh, how 


When spendthrift fields again 
have wealth to waste 
And bankrupt woods new 

fortunes to go through. 


LADIES' HOME JOY 


Pine Lake was fourteen miles long and 
ally calm enough for children in rowboat 
connected by channel with deep Round L 
and through that to Lake Michigan. Wi 
ever the drawbridge’s warning bell rang) 
Lake Michigan Channel, we rushed to seg 
long, flat lumber boats and ore boats pas¢ 

We knew many of the freight and pe ss) 
boats by their whistles, but it was the wh 
of the train, the Pere Marquette, that aly 
sent my brother into fast (and forbidden} 
tivity. The tracks were down below theg 
bank in front of the cottage. Scorning 
wooden steps, he’d slide and roll down, aj 
at a spot mercifully hidden from moff 
view, and proceed to lay pennies and pin 
the tracks just before the train hurtled 
Then he’d rush back to get the flattened) 
trophies. I never gave him away; we hi 
tacit two-way agreement that parents shi 
be protected from foolish worries. 









































eS morning we all gathered at the 
and one of the star performers in the y 
was my friend Alice Stanley, now Mrs. 
Acheson. Her swimming prowess seem 
the more impressive when I think of our t 
ing costumes: ballooning black bloome 
full skirt, a sleeved blouse with sailor ce 
black cotton stockings, and a cap frilled 
a Mack Sennett bathing beauty’s. I 1 
modestly in my di 
“Brother & I have 
come fine swimmel 
he has learned all K 
of dives. I will nevg 
able to dive becaus| 
minuet my eyes, | 
nose, & mouth fill 
water, I scream 
help.” 


I marvel that Id) 
also scream for hel) 
the tennis court aj 
years later, when I} 
high-laced white t 
skin shoes, a ple 
white serge  skir 
Cossack blouse 
sagged to my hips 
a straw hat that ¢ 
down over my head 
a diving bell. | 

i] 
| 


without these en 
brances, Adlai ¢ 
have beaten me até 
game. He loved te’ 
and in our later vi 
Charlevoix hes 
whole days on 
courtswith his frien 
~ Bohrer. When I 
won a set, I hast 
to record the event for posterity: “‘I beat / 
at tennis!!!!°" Six exclamation points wa 
limit, usually reserved for romance. 
Most of the resorters’ social life cen 
around the big wooden Belvedere Hote 
the bane of Adlai’s small-boy summe: 
our Friday-afternoon dancing class in 
casino there. Squeezed into a white sui 
patent-leather pumps, he was arrayed to) 
the music in more ways than one. Our dar 
teacher, Miss Calla Travis, had yanke 
Hair, protruding pointed teeth, a raf 
back, and a whistle she blew like a top 
geant. It blew rather often at Adlai. He} 
sisted in gazing all around the room whi 
waltzed, and in stepping on his partner’s 
and bumping into other couples. He w 
regarded as much of a partner by my 
(Not then! Several years later, I recorde 
my diary, ‘““Ad dances like a prince.’’) I 
one of the three best dancers in the class— 
Lois De Sette and Clara Busch—and ¥ 
Miss Calla Travis had us help her wit 
younger pupils, Adlai didn’t care at all fo 
bossy “One, two, three, glide,” or the stn 
armed way I tried to lead him in a two 
Sunday nights at the casino were f 
more to his liking, when we gathered 1 
two-hour song fest. If Adlai got so 
ried away he sang too loud, I shushed| 
fiercely. I had been asked not to sing in scl 
because I was always off key and it t) 
other pupils off too, so I tried to maké 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 148 
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BREAKING BOUNDARIES OF BOTH MODERN AND TRADITIONAL... 


THE BRILLIANT NEW PATTERN IN 


For you whose fine taste is instinctive . . . here is 
silverware as you hoped it would be! You've a 
new sensation in store when you lift the graceful, 
symmetrical pieces . . . see the rich simplicity of 
the design ... admire the superbly modeled 
handles, the gently soaring tips. Truly, “Twilight” 
sets.a new standard in design... with beauty and 
quality unsurpassed in any other silverplate: And 
what lifelong enjoyment it can bring to your 
table! Services for 8 start at only $64.75... budget 
terms if you wish. See “‘Twilight’’* and five other 
distinctive Community* patterns at jewelers and 
silverware departments . . . now! Proudly made 


and guaranteed by Oneida Ltd. Silversmiths. 


TODAY'S LOOK IN FINE SILVERWARE 


SOUTH SEAS* WHITE ORCHID* MORNING STAR* aE oe ne TWILIGHT* @-/CORGNATION* 





for comfort 
and fit 
unsingwear 
panties 


with La-ce-lastic waistband 





Tailored Brief with nylon elastic leg trim. 
White, pink, blue, yellow. Sizes 4-7 ; $1.65; 
sizes8-9; $1.95; size 10; white only, $1.95. 





“Baby Doll” Pantie with lace elastic 
leg trim. White, cream, pink, blue, yellow, 


black. Sizes 4-7; $1.95; sizes 8-9; $2.50. 








French-cut Pantie with flare leg for 


easy, comfortable fit. White and pink. 


St ZES 


3 to7; $1.95; sizes 8 and 9; $2.50. 

¢ Sturdy, run-proof nylon tricot 

¢ With heat-resistant, featherlight 
waistband of exclusive, airy elastic 
nylon lace that wears and wears 

* Generously cut for smooth fit 
G-i-v-e with your every motion 

- Petal-soft for easy comfort 


Easy to wash... quick to dry 
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young brother as self-conscious about his own 
tunelessness as I was, but he persisted in lov- 
ing to sing. (He can’t carry a tune yet, but 
he'll still let loose joyfully in group harmoniz- 
ing around a piano at parties, or in church.) 

The peak event of the summer was our 
beach picnic, with bonfires of aromatic pine,and 
fresh corn boiling in big iron pots. Twenty or 
thirty of us rode over to Michigan Beach in a 
hired bus that was rather like a covered 
wagon, with wooden benches along the sides. 
It went so slowly that children hopped on and 
off the rear steps all the way to the beach. 

Father usually arranged his visits to get in 
one of our annual picnics, and it was always a 
gayer occasion if he was on hand to do imita- 
tions of Leon Errol and his collapsible legs, 
and to show us how to skip stones. He often 
told us about rock formations, when we 
passed the boulders along the beach. 

After father had gone back to Illinois, we 
stayed on with Daddy Davis into the red-gold 
Michigan autumns, while mother and Susie 
canned fruit and made jelly and jam to refill 
the preserve cupboard in our cellar in Bloom- 
ington. 

Each night Adlai and I crisscrossed the 
kindling as grandfather had taught us, under 
the beech and birch logs, and by the time the 
fire was crackling he was in his nightshirt and 
ready for Bobby Burns. When he died, in 
1911, the loveliest part of our childhood had 
come to an end. 


Religion was never a duty, or church a mere 
ritual, in our family. Father, who was a Pres- 
byterian, often went with us to mother’s 
church, the Unitarian, where Adlai and I 
went to Sunday school. One of our earliest 
memories is this little brick church at the cor- 
ner of Jefferson and East streets in Blooming- 
ton, and it has always had for us a special 
gentle, sturdy grace and freeness of spirit. 

The minister often read from Emerson, 
Thoreau, or other philosophers. We learned 
there, as children, that nobody should be de- 
nied their choice of religion, and that to prac- 
tice Christianity in everyday living is to serve 
God most truly. We learned years later that 
our Presbyterian father always sent a Christ- 
mas ‘‘purse,”’ donations he’d collected from 
businessmen, and that he and mother pro- 
vided toys for the minister’s children. Mother, 
who sewed beautifully, made featherstitched 
bed sacques and embroidered bureau scarves 
for the church fair, and was a member of the 
church board of trustees. 

One of father’s close friends, and a fellow 
worker on charity drives, was a Catholic 
priest, Father Weldon (later Monsignor). 
They met almost every week, for “discussion 
evenings,’ a game of checkers, and probably 
some good stories too. 

Our cousins the Ewings were ardent Chris- 
tian Scientists, and mother read Science and 
Health, but she also read William James (and 
quoted him later in letters to Adlai). On a 
beautiful Sunday morning, she might excuse 
us from going to church—‘‘You should be 
outdoors in this weather.” 


Morr had a lovely, true contralto voice, 
and she couldn’t believe that children of hers 
had to sing like bullfrogs. Sitting at the piano, 
she’d strike a note and say hopefully, “Not 
da—it’s dee. Now let’s try once more.”’ But it 
was no use. Even if we couldn’t carry a tune, 
we were a rapt audience, with father, when 
mother sang the gentle, nostalgic lieder she’d 
learned in Germany, or the rollicking Cock- 
ney songs Private Tommy Atkins and My Old 
Dutch, and two from Barrack Room Bal- 
lads—Fuzzy-Wuzzy and Danny Deever. 
Father didn’t share mother’s fondness for 
opera and concerts, but he was the most joy- 
ous theatergoer I’ve ever known, and he 
loved vaudeville. He often took Adlai and me 
to the Majestic to see the Honey Boy Min- 
strels, Weber and Fields, and the Flying 
Wards’ World-Famous Trapeze Act. When he 
took us backstage to meet the Wards, it was 
quite an old-home week, because they had 
practiced their first stunts in a local barn, and 
were one of Bloomington’s claims to fame. 
Adlai and father liked magicians, next to 
high-wire artists and comedians. I was 
charmed with lady singers, because they al- 


ways twirled a parasol and were surrounded 
by gentlemen who kept taking off their straw 
hats gallantly, while they bowed from the 
waist. 

Mother wasn’t too keen on vaudeville, 
but she approved of our going to sit in Miss 
Julia Hodge’s box at the Chatterton Opera 
House, for matinees. After we saw Maud 
Adams in Peter Pan, I wrote in my diary, 
“Carried away!” Billie Burke, in The Mind- 
the-Paint-Girl, drew this rave review from me: 
“She’s a very pretty dainty creature and 
really reaches quite a highth in the last act.” 

By that time, we were reaching quite a 
highth of our own, giving plays in our attic. I 
was usually the producer, and my cousin 
Hester Merwin and I pressed our younger 
brothers into forcible service, as stage hands. 
They hung the curtain (old draperies) from 
the rafters, and when I slapped on the upright 
beams that marked the two ends of our 
“stage,” this was the signal for “End of 
scene—lower the curtain.” If nothing hap- 
pened, I'd keep on whacking the beams, in 
noisy agitation, and Adlai would whisper 
hoarsely, ““What’s wrong ?” The paying audi- 
ence was very tolerant of these distractions, 
and seemed to feel they’d got their money’s 
worth, at ten cents a head. 

As for us, we were delighted to get their 
money. Neither Adlai nor I had an allow- 
ance. (I believe strongly that children should 
have a regular weekly sum.) For years, a chief 
source of income was digging dandelion 
weeds out of the lawn for mother, at twenty- 
five cents a bushel basket, or stoking the 
furnace “‘at a fair price.’’ Father wrote Adlai, 
in 1910: 


My blessed boy: Papa owes you a great big 
apology for not having written you on your birth- 
day. Enclosed is a dollar bill. It is for you to spend 
as you want and is not to be saved. [Our parents 
never had to tell me that!] You have been very 
good about saving money so you can do with this 
as you want... . Be good to grandfather always. 
Run his errands and always be on the lookout to 
help him every way you can. 


Adlai liked running errands for grandfather, 
because he often got stories as a reward, as 
well as a dime. He also cleaned our walks and 
porches. Another chore he performed, less 
willingly, was working the hand pump which 
forced the rain water froma cistern in the back 
yard up to a copper tank in the attic. 

But to lie under a car for hours, with oil 
dripping onto his face, was a glorious new 
freedom. In 1910 father had bought a Loco- 
mobile, which we all referred to respectfully as 
The Machine. If The Machine got caught in a 
rain and came home wet, mother always in- 


Ask 


A SEASONED wife is One who, before 
she purchases perennials from the 
greenhouse, will first have her husband 
dig the holes. 


A student describes a professor: “He 
has so much to say about what he 
means he gets you all confused.” 


One of woman’s most common mis- 
conceptions is that because she’s a good 
mother she is automatically a good wife, 
or vice versa. 


Experienced father to brand-new one 
refusing weekend invitation: ““Now don’t 
think this baby has to change your life; 
just put it in a sack and bring it along.” 


“Well anyway, mother, you must ad- 
mit my romances are lasting a week 
longer with each boy.” 


Dieting: ex-pounding. 


LADIES' HOME JO 


sisted it must be rubbed down at once, 
horse. Adlai took such zealous care o 
autos that he was still sending back wa 
and helpful hints on the care and feedi 
The Machine after he went away to scho 
1916, he wrote from Choate: “Tell Buff 
very, very careful of the car and that Ie 
to see it in as good condition as when | 

As a freshman in Princeton, he was 
guardian: “I don’t understand why the’ 
tery for the car should be no good. Tell 
to inquire if there is any guaranty oni 
if so, to see what can be done about it” 
says now that his sons write him exactl 
same kind of letters.) 


A:rnoucu she wasn’t a public speak¢ 
much of a clubwoman, mother was very 
minded and campaigned, in the letter co! 
of the Pantagraph, for more parks and| 
dren’s playgrounds, and against Sunday, 
formances in theaters. She took more ¢ 
action when she heard that the principal o 
school had beaten a boy with a strap. As 
as Adlai and Dave brought this news | 
mother and Aunt Jessie Merwin pinne 
their hats, leaped into Aunt Jessie’s ele 
and descended on the principal like well 
furies. I doubt if she beat any more boys 
straps, after their visit. | 

The Merwins had moved to a house 
doors away from us, where Loring, the ya 
est Merwin, still lives. He is now publish 
The Pantagraph, which is still too Repub 
for my taste, and has suggested I cal 
book The Egghead and I! 

Our neighbors two doors down to the 
were the Coolidges. Mrs. Coolidge’s bré 
was Sidney Smith, who drew the Andy 
cartoons we followed in the funny paper 
ery Sunday morning. Whenever he canj 
visit, all the children on the street would 
down and beg for a ride in his car. The at 
tive, talented Coolidge family also sup] 
Adlai’s and my first romances. Hesketh ¢ 
idge once spent all day building me aj 
house, but just as he was finishing it Bob 
mer called me to his yard, and although }} 
smitten with Hesketh, I dashed right off t 
what Bob had to offer. Hesketh went }) 
and reported to his mother, “I spent all 
building Buffie a house in a tree, and thei 
left me. Women are certainly ungrateful} 

Betty Coolidge, his sister, had curly red} 
hair, and she was so gay and pretty shea . 
had a host of admirers. It took me some 
to realize that Adlai was one of them. 
member noticing that he was suddenly 
more willing to perform in our attic p 
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One family’s name for a beloved 
grandparent: Old Poppers. 


A man in our neighborhood com- 
mits himself: “‘I seem to have a predilec- 
tion for women whose hands, either 
from necessity, largeness of heart or 
thirst for beauty, show contact with wa- 
ter, soil—and life.” 


The way to keep a man guessing is to 
have a joint checking account with him. 


Worry is like sand in an oyster: a | 
little produces a pearl, too much kills — 
the animal. 


The most unforgivable fault in a mar- 
riage partner is never to admit having 
one. 


A man who flatters a woman before | 
he marries her is a diplomat; after he 
marries her, a strategist. 





Lenox “GLENDALE” 


So lovely and 
yet So practical 


The mood is ‘tholiday” and the buffet is 


brunch, to be served on the loveliest china, 
Lenox. And Lenox Glendale has such quiet 


to this kind of casual entertaining; and suits 


eS? 
more formal occasions to perfection. Once 
you see Lenox, you'll know why it’s the choice 
of Presidents and Kings. Al/ Lenox is that 


same superb quality Lenox makes only 


one quality of china, the finest. 

And once you own Lenox you'll find your- 
self enjoying it day after day. Lenox has such 
surprising strength, that even with daily use, 


it will outlast many sets of ordinary ‘compro- 


e china.”’ That’s why it’s so. practical 





ml 





"“GLENDALE” Standard Shape. 5 pe. place setting 
(dinner, salad, butter plates: cup, saucer) $22.95. 
Single pieces also available. Most stores extend con- 
venient payment service. Start W ith your complete set! 
For name of your dealer, pattern-price leaflets in color, 
and informative “Reference Book of Fine China,” send 
25¢ to: Lenox Inc., Dept. K-74, Trenton, N. J. 
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...as efficient as it is beautiful 


Revere craftsmanship has seen to everything in 
these beautiful Tea Kettles! Whistlers with 
trigger control pistol grip . ... others with large 
cover openings for instant cleaning . . . wide ¢ 
mouth spouts for easy filling, easy pouring 
. . . copper where it counts for fast heating . . . 
cool Bakelite firm-grip handles . . . knobs that 
Stay tight . . . all meticulously crafted for a 
lifetime of service. No wonder these Revere 
Ware Tea Kettles are called ““The World’s 
Finest!’’ And no wonder housewives buy more 
than one size and style! See them at your 
favorite store today! Look for the Revere trade- 
mark in the copper bottom! Revere Copper 
and Brass Incorporated, Rome Manufacturing 
Company Division, Rome, New York; Clinton, 
Illinois; Riverside, California. 


5 QUART 





t < 
Wiss ne ial 


2s QUART 3 QUART 5 QUART 3 QUART 2 QUART 


You can buy Revere Ware Tea Kettles of durable Stainless Steel with Solid Copper 
bottoms that Aeep their radiant beauty . . . in a wide range of styles and sizes. 


2 QUART 





Solid Copper, Chrome Plated Tea 
Kettles, too... whistlers or kettles 
with large cover openings, Bakelite 
knobs and handles. 
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When Betty Coolidge was the princess, he 
seemed delighted to play the part of the frog 
who turned into a prince. In a letter at the age 
of twelve to father, he managed to get in a 
mention of his beloved, but he was elaborately 
casual about it: 


Dear Father: 1 was over at Dave’s house this 
afternoon. Betty Coolidge & Tip Fredrick & 
Mary Fredrick & Hester & Dave & I were there. 
We made pop corn balls and had lots of fun in 


.| the attick. 


We had considrel snow to day it is freezing so I 
think we will have some coasting. When you 
called up, mother and Aunt Jessie were at Nor- 
mal in Aunt Jessie’s electric. 

I made a big Wind Mill with my American 
Model builder. It works fine. I am going to attach 
my motor & see how fast the fan will go round. 
I hope you are well. Yours truly, 

ADLAI E. STEVENSON 


We were definitely not sophisticated chil- 
dren. On our first trip to Europe, when Adlai 
was eleven, we were startled to see ! dies 
smoking. Gold-tipped Turkish cigarettes too! 

We sailed with our parents on the Lusitania, 
four years before its final tragic voyage. 
Father’s closest friend, Edward Clark, who 
was manager of the Hearst estate, gave us a 
gala send-off, and his son brought me my first 
bouquet—violets. My shipboard account be- 
gins: 

“Hurrah for Europe!!! It is the steamer 
Lusitania we are sailing on. It is a very beauti- 
ful boat. Several of the saloons are mahogany, 
and the others are white and gold.” 

Our own quarters were less resplendent. 
Mother had insisted thriftily on inside cabins, 
down in the depths of the ship. She had inher- 
ited Grandfather Davis’ estate, with Aunt 
Jessie and Uncle Bert, and now she was realiz- 
ing her dream of showing the Europe she loved 
to her children. During the crossing, Adlai 
spent most of his time “fraternizing’’ with the 
crew and climbing over the lifeboats that were 
to be launched in such terrible haste and an- 
guish a few years later. From my diary in mid- 
ocean: “We have had very excalent sailing so 
far. I hope it continues, as mother and Mrs. 
Funk get quite sick.”” My parents were having 
a gay time with their friends, the Dwight 
Funks of Bloomington, and far from being 
seasick, Mrs. Funk’s beauty was causing a 
gratifying stir among passengers who included, 
I noted respectfully, ‘““a Princess, a Baron, and 
other notable people.” 

The Funks also supplied a festive holiday 
celebration, just after we settled in London’s 
Hotel Cecil. My diary continues: “Christmas 
Eve we had dinner with the Funks at the Ritz, 
and had champaign for the first time.’’ At 
home, wine was served only at dinner parties, 
and my brother and I were surprised and 
flattered to be allowed a sip that night, al- 
though we agreed afterward that it tasted like 
getting water up your nose. 

If “champaign at the Ritz’’ sounds as though 
Adlai and I had been plunged suddenly into 
riotous living, this was far from the case. We 
were being shepherded around London by a 
Bloomington schoolteacher, Miss Lucy Young- 
man, whom mother had brought along to give 
us suitable lessons in each historic spot. My 
diary reports rather glumly: “We were not 
only taken to see St. Paul’s Cathedral but told 
what it cost (850,000 L) & paid for by putting 
a tax on all coal coming into the harbor... . 
Sir Chris. Wren was the architect, and the 
cathedral does him justice.” 


I. the Tower of London, I noted with blood- 
thirsty satisfaction: ““We saw Execution Block 
where Ann Boleyn, Lady Jane Grey and other 
famous characters were executed.”” Adlai ran 
Miss Lucy ragged, because he had to see all 
the dungeons, and each joint of each piece of 
knights’ armor, and ask a thousand questions. 
I also have a mental picture of my brother, 
wearing a little gray flannel jacket and knee 
pants, standing sturdily in a vast cold corridor 
at Windsor Castle, announcing politely, “But 
we haven’t seen all the armor here yet.” 

His big enthusiasm, in Paris, was foreign 
stamps. While we were seeing the usual tourist 
sights, Adlai kept darting to kiosks and buying 
a new packet of stamps, with what was, for 
him, spendthrift abandon. He loved Paris even 
then, although like any small boy, his reasons 
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were hardly aesthetic. And he was revolted |/ 
the idea of paying to take a bath. 

Mother took us to the opera, and I suppo 
Miss Lucy Youngman gave us statistics int 
Louvre, but for me the biggest exciteme 
came in the dining room of our little ho 
when mother pointed out a beautiful you 
woman at a nearby table. ““Notice what love 
deportment. Listen to her voice—what perfe 
enunciation.”’ It was Elsie Ferguson. A 
gaped worshipfully, I had no notion tha 
dozen years later I’d be playing in the sa 
theater with her. 


i saw Sarah Bernhardt in L’Aiglon, and ¢ 
claimed in my diary: “I have decided to be 
actress—I'll die if I am not. I ‘Sarah Bernha 
all around the room all day. I dream abe 
Sarah every night. It is really getting serious 

Father had to go back to America, a 
mother must have been homesick, becau 
she wrote him this verse, in a letter: 


I am thinking of the good old days 
When you and I were one 

And no thoughts of higher culture 
Troubled us from sun to sun. 


And I’m wondering if my children 
In the years to come to them 
Will thank me for this winter 
So far from home and kin. 


As they struggle with the francaise 
And wade through table @héte 
I think they have a yearning 
To be back in that old boat! 


We settled down for a few months’ stay 
Lausanne, where Adlai was in a boys’ d 
school at Ouchy. One of our new friends 
the Hotel Savoy was an English girl nam 
Dolly Clarkson, who spoke flawless Fren¢ 
She, our cousin Millie Bromwell, Adlai an¢ 
had riding lessons every day at a local acaden 
where we cantered around a ring while onloa 
ers, including parents, watched froma balcor 
One day I received a letter in French from ‘ 
anonymous admirer,” saying that the wri 
had watched me every day as I rode, and h 
become deeply enamored. He adored me, 
lived for the sight of me, and so on and on, 
ecstatic lengths. Overwhelmed, I showed 
billet-doux to my brother and Dolly, who ¢ 
vised me gravely to keep mum about it a 
not tell mother. From then on, I took my r 
ing lessons in a blushing haze of self-cq 
sciousness, thinking, ““He must be watch 
me!’’ It wasn’t until months later that Ad 
confessed he and Doily had cooked up 
whole scheme. Dolly had produced the /et 
amoureuse, because, as my brother said, “S 
knew how to gush in French.” 

Our own French was improving in Lé 
sanne; Adlai’s at school, and mine with t 
local tutors, one for conversation and one, 4 
noted, ‘‘for serious study.’ But much morei 
portant, we were losing our insular noti 
that people in foreign countries were pecul 
if they seemed different from Americans.| 
was good for two Midwestern children to leg 
that no one is a foreigner to friendship. Ev 
night we had early dinner in the hotel cin 
room with a half-dozen children—Fren 
English, South American, German, Italian 
and we all chattered happily. 

The only thing Adlai couldn’t get used 
was the doll portions served at meals, and 
was always ravenous. When mother took u 
the famous (and expensive) tea place, Niffe 
ger’s, on the Rue du Bourg, she had to cal 
her son not to eat more than two costly ca 
at a sitting! 

But even mother couldn’t resist splurging 
Paris clothes. At home, she had a dressmak 
every spring and fall who sewed for weeks! 
the attic, making most of our clothes. 
ultra occasions, mother ordered a dress 
herself from Madam Glover’s in Louisvi 
But even Madam Glover couldn’t compi 
with Paris. I wrote father, ‘‘Mother looked 
young and handsome when she and Cou 
Letty started off. I suppose you know it’ 
shopping expedition.” 

He knew it all right when he met us at 1 
pier in midsummer, and paid $257 custo 
duty on mother’s new Paris clothes. This s 
impressed me so much | entered it carefull 
my diary. | only wish I'd entered a descript 
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of the new clothes, instead! All I can remem- 
| ber is an ermine scarf and muff, and a purple 
feather toque with two gay little wings. 

I think father enjoyed having mother the ex- 
travagant one in the family, for a change; he 
was always proud of her chic. He himself was 
very fastidious about his clothes; he had his 
suits made to order, I think partly because 
his “game”’ shoulder was slightly higher than 
the other, and needed special tailoring to dis- 
guise it. 


In July of 1912 when we returned from Eu- 
rope, father insisted it was too hot to go right 
back to the Midwest, and he hurried us off toa 
hotel in Spring Lake, New Jersey. Looking 
back, I realize he was much more concerned 
with politics than sea breezes ; he wanted to call 
on Governor Woodrow Wilson, who was 
Democratic nominee for President. When he 
set off for the governor’s summer mansion at 

nearby Sea Girt, he took Adlai along and my 

brother met the man who was to become one 

of his greatest heroes. Adlai sat quietly on the 

wide veranda while father and Governor Wil- 
son, a few feet away, conferred most of that 
afternoon. 

Mother was as excited as father about the 
new presidential candidate. She told us Mr. 
Wilson had “‘a deep concern for humanity,” as 
well as ‘‘a great mind.’’ She went eagerly with 
father to pre-election rallies, where grand- 
father often spoke. When Wilson won over 
Taft, in the Bull Moose split, we were all jubi- 
lant. And even my young brother had to 
look at the telegram the new President sent to 
grandfather: 

YOUR CONGRATULATIONS CAME TO ME LIKE 
A BENEDICTION. I THANK 


YOU FOR THEM WITH ALL dim by ln Bm GR 
MY HEART. WOODROW <7 “er <P 
WILSON 


Just after Christmas, a Fong) life is 


great tragedy came to our 
family. A friend from 
Charlevoix was visiting me, 
and I had a neighborhood 
party for a dozen boys and 
girls. One of the boys, 
home from a military academy, wanted to 
show us the manual of arms, so we asked 
Adlai, who was considered too young for the 
party, to get us a gun. He rushed excitedly to 
the attic and got father’s .22. After much pa- 
rading up and down the drawing room, and 
the usual showing off by boys of that age, the 
gun was finally returned to my brother to put 
away. As he went into the hall he must have 
pulled the trigger a last time, and a bullet that 
had been stuck in the mechanism was dislodged. 
The gun went off, the bullet struck my friend 
Ruth Merwin in the forehead, and she died 
instantly. 


lived. 


Morne and father came in a few minutes 
later, from a neighbor’s. Adlai told father 
what had happened, and then went up to 
mother’s room. Two days later, mother took 
him and Dave Merwin to Chicago, and father 
and I went to the funeral. It’s a hard memory 
to look back on and one that only those who 
have shared such an experience can under- 
stand. It’s impossible for me to evaluate or 
describe what the psychological, emotional re- 
actions were after the period of shock. 

Ruth Merwin was a cousin of our own 
cousins, the Merwins, and Ruth’s mother, Mrs. 
Clarence Merwin, was a tower of strength to 
our family, in those sorrowful days. She was a 
gentle, loving, deeply understanding woman, 
and she and mother became very close. The 
strain on both families must have been heart- 
breaking, and it seems to me now that they 
faced it with courage and love and intelligence. 
I can’t remember that the accident was ever 
referred to from that night on, until a reporter 
brought it up forty years later, in an interview 
with my brother. 

Our parents’ dear friend Julia Hodge said 
this year, ““Your mother knew that tragedy and 
suffering can wreck a sensitive child for life, 
or it can deepen and strengthen him. She 
prayed—and anybody who knows Adlai 
knows that her prayers were answered.” 


That fall of 1913, both Adlai and I were in 
University High School in Normal. From my 
diary: “We think Adlai has a lot of literary 


therefore let us do some- 
thing to show that we have 


ability, and he is doing so well in his studies. 
He seems to have quite a talent for Latin. I 
wish he might become a great minister. It is 
such fun but pretty sad to watch Ad grow up, 
he begins to try to train his hair now, to brush 
his clothes altho’ he is very untidy about his 
room and hanging his clothes in his closet—I 
suppose most boys are—father certainly is.” 


A PHOTOGRAPH taken then shows him still in 
Eton collar with his “trained” hair parted on 
the side, but he was trying more determinedly 
than ever to escape parental constraints. To 
mother, visiting in the East, he wrote: 


Please telegraph father to let me play football 
as you said you would. I have been deprived of 
that pleasur for so long you ought to let me play 
this year, as I have been asked to. ... 

I have to write a theme for this afternoon on 
one of the following subjects, an hour in the as- 
sembly room an old bridge at sunset or an old 
fasianed school house. As I know nothing about 
these it will be pretty hard. ... 


With lots of love, 
ADLAI 


P.S. Please don’t forget about the football. 
Please. 


Dear Mother: Buffie got your letter this morn- 
ing in which you said you would not let me play 
football for another year, that is what you and 
father have been telling me for so long, and any- 
way you promised me you would let me play this 
fall. If I wait another year I will not be able to 
play. All doctors say its a bad game but all doc- 
tors haven’t played it, and more than that they 
did not play like we play at Normal. Everybody 
these days have such terrible conceptions of foot- 
ball when they know nothing about it, just be- 

cause they have read of acci- 
im ar dents in for instance a Har- 
ae % vard and Yale game—this is 
the third Normal team... . 
Lots of love, 
ADLAI 

P.S. All the games you 
mencioned in your letter are 
out of season. 


denied us; 


—CICERO 


In tackling the subject 

with father, who was apt 

to answer with thunder and lightning, Adlai 

was as even-tempered as ever, but not to 

be cowed or sidetracked. He got permission 

to play on the third team—and I think he felt 

the way Yale feels when it scores the winning 
touchdown over Harvard. 

Usually, our university student-chauffeur 
drove us and a group of our friends to Nor- 
mal every morning, but my brother balked at 
being picked up after school. (He said recently 
that the nightmare worry of his freshman year 
was that somebody in his family would appear 
to collect him, at 3:30.) Football practice gave 
him a fine new reason to be on his own, and 
ride home on the streetcar with his fellow 
players, bruised and muddy and happy. 


Our beloved Grandfather and Grandmother 
Stevenson died in 1914. Adlai wrote, many 
years later, that the most moving tribute to 
grandmother was given by the colored coach- 
man, George Meaderds, at her funeral. Weep- 
ing, he said, “She was a great lady.” 

Grandfather outlived his adored wife by five 
months. His funeral was like an affair of state, 
with dignitaries from all over the country, and 
a line of cars that seemed to stretch for miles. I 
was so put off by all this pomp that I had a 
sudden queer feeling of mourning for a 
stranger. At the Presbyterian church, Pathé 
newsreel men crowded around us. 

The photograph which appeared in news- 
papers showed Adlai and myself holding the 
American flag, at the door of the church. I 
pasted one of these clippings in a scrapbook, 
and am ashamed to say I scribbled on the 
margin: “This is my first newspaper picture, 
and I hope the first of many!” 


That hot, eventful summer of 1914, the 
Archduke Ferdinand was assassinated, and 
Europe exploded into war. 

In Springfield, sixty miles from home, the 
Secretary of State of Illinois suddenly com- 
mitted suicide, and father was appointed to 
serve the remaining two years of his term. 
From that time on, politics swirled constantly 
in and out of our busy young lives. In my ex- 
cited diarv accounts I found time to jot cas- 
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ually, “Adlai made his first speech today—for 
the Boys’ Anti-Cigarette League. And he’s be- 
ginning to want to go out!”’ 


After father went to Springfield as Secretary 
of State of Illinois, I announced in my diary, 
“1 want to be a politician!’’ As far as I can re- 
member, Adlai kept mum. 

When we were invited to the Governor’s 
Mansion for a Christmas dance, I felt terribly 
sorry for my fourteen-year-old brother be- 
cause mother and father decided he was too 
young to have a dinner jacket and come along. 
I had my first real evening dress—yellow tulle 
with lethally-pointed-toe satin slippers dyed to 
match—and I wore my hair up for the first 
time. White canvas was stretched over the 
carpeting of the mansion that night, and it’s 
the closest I’ve ever come to foxtrotting on a 
cloud. My diary reported, ““Governor Dunne 
kissed mother under the mistletoe. Also me.” 

I longed to stay in this invigorating at- 
mosphere, but right after the holidays I was 
sent back to the University School for Girls, 
on Lake Shore Drive in Chicago. 

By spring, my parents agreed to let me stay 
with them in Springfield. They had rented ex- 
Governor Richard Yates’ house, and Adlai 
had transferred to the Springfield high school. 

Father took my brother and me to the 
House while the legislature was in session, and 
my diary recorded: “Today was very excit- 
ing—the wet-dry issue. ... Three senators and 
It. governor came to dinner, and they were 
awfully nice to us.”’ Vachel Lindsay, the poet, 
was another occasional dinner guest, and Ad- 
lai and I were intrigued at the way he kept 
pushing the silverware around to make dia- 
grams of whatever he was talking about. Later 
I noted sternly, ‘‘He’s very boring after an 
hour’s talk.” Probably he didn’t let me talk 
enough! I realize now how much Adlai was 
absorbing—from poets as well as politicians— 
sitting with his head slightly forward in what is 
still his typical “listening post” look. 

The next fall, he was back in University High 
School at Normal, and taking mandolin les- 
sons. His mandolin stumbled along on Has 
Anybody Here Seen Kelly?; Every Little 
Movement Has a Meaning All Its Own; and 
George M. Cohan’s I’m Awfully Strong for 
You. The last must have been done with spe- 
cial fervor, because my brother had fallen in 
love. He and practically all the boys in his 
class were smitten by the ravishing Josephine 
Sanders, who was to become famous a few 
years later as a musical-comedy star under the 
stage name of Irene Delroy. 

Recently I asked several of the men who had 
been in high school with Adlai, “Can you re- 
member what Josephine Sanders looked like?” 
and they were astonished that I could even ask 
such a foolish question! They all began their 
descriptions with a dreamy, faraway look, 
“Blond, with dimples, and on the plumpish 
side.’’ One of the men went on, “She was so 
vivid—a wonderful dancer, and the most 
glamorous girl in school.” 


Wren my brother and Josephine got to the 
tender stage of exchanging notes in school, 
they signed them ETA, for ego te amo! I was 
away at school and didn’t have too many first- 
hand details of the romance (certainly not 
from my brother!) but one of his school 
friends told me recently, “Ad got ahead of all 
of us. Josephine even went with him to the 
big winter dance in the gym. And now, forty 
years later, I’m still envious!” 

While Adlai was struggling with beginner’s 
Latin and romance, I was a reluctant and 
often rebellious pupil at Miss Wright’s School 
for Young Ladies, in Bryn Mawr. Mother sent 
me the home news I was starved for: 


My darling: Everything satisfactory here. Adlai 
is well, but he had a bilious attack so you want 
to be prudent and when you are “off your feed” 
take calomel if you need it—10 gr. with soda or 
wintergreen. . . . Everybody is cleaning up and 
making garden. Grass green, buds coming. 


I could picture mother in her usual spring 
house-cleaning frenzy, a towel tied around her 
head like a turban. Her letter continued: 


Adlai is so dear and getting so old. We have 
been practising the mandolin and gossiping for 
three hours. The new car hasn’t come. I was 
furious and Ad disappointed. 


The new car was a Hudson Super-six; Adlai 
was flattered because father had deferred to 
him as the mechanical expert in the family, and 
asked him to go to the automobile show in 
Chicago and recommend the model to buy. 

He must have been too charmed with the 
new car to leave it during spring vacation and 
go with father to Washington, to see me unveil 
a portrait of Grandmother Stevenson in Con- 
tinental Hall. Or maybe he was tired of such 
ceremonies, because as grandfather’s name- 
sake he had already pulled the cord to unveil 
his portrait in the Bloomington public library. 
But I leaped at the chance. Cousin Letty 
Bromwell had invited us to stay at her beauti- 
ful house on Q Street, and after the unveiling 
ceremonies, I wrote home: 

I wore my jabot waist and spats. Cousin Letty 
was too funny for words—she sat there hissing 
stories and laughing and telling her mother not 
to make faces at people. [We had sat in the box 
of the D.A.R. president general, Mrs. Storey—a 
rather conspicuous spot!] She is playing the 
ukalelli now. It’s better than a vaudeville. 


I should explain that Cousin Letty was 
noted in Washington for her high spirits, style 
and original behavior, as well as for her ex- 
treme chic. My report to mother and Adlai 
continues: 

My new shoes were 5AA which impressed 
Cousin Letty. They are all wild about my hair, 
they hate it so. [It was pulled back tightly in a 
knot.] 

A day or so later, I wrote: 

After dinner Cousin Letty took me upstairs 
and tried all her hats on me—painted my lips and 
said I should always paint my lips. 


Father complained that I was acting af- 
fected, and mimicked me with devastating ac- 
curacy, but my taste of Washington “high life”’ 
must have gone to my head. When he took me 
to the White House to meet the President, I 
was dumfounded to find that Mr. Wilson, 
whom I’d pictured as an ascetic, thin-nostriled 
idealist, was so warmly magnetic and charm- 
ing. He soon had me chattering on gaily, and 
I rushed home to report to my diary: ‘‘Pres. 
Wilson is a dear!!!!” 

I saw him again at Cousin Julia Vrooman’s. 
Our gay Cousin Julia, Letty’s sister, has been 
mentioned in memoirs as one of the wittiest, 
most entertaining women in official Washing- 
ton of that period. (Adlai, who adores her, 
would stretch that to ‘‘one of the wittiest in the 
whole world.”’) Julia and her husband Carl, 
then Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, were 
so popular that everybody wanted to be asked 
to their house. Of all the guests I met there, the 
President still rated the best adjectives in my 
diary: “He is fascinating.’’ When I added “His 
wife is fair, fat, and fortish,’’ I’m afraid I was 
doing the lovely Mrs. Wilson quite an injustice. 
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I was so charmed with Mr. Wilson I wouldn’t 
admit any woman was worthy of him! 

I sent accounts to mother and Adlai of a 
Sunday at-home of the Patten sisters, for 
years the most famous hostesses in the capital. 
Their house on Massachusetts Avenue was the 
international crossroads—and the gossip cen- 
ter for Washington society. I exclaimed over 
my first sight of footmen, and reported: 


André Tardieu [special French envoy] made a 
fuss over me at the Paton’s. I talked French with 
him. Met Walter Hines Page [ambassador to 
Britain] who told me we would be at war in three 
weeks. [His prophecy was almost a year too 
soon.] I’ve got to dress now and have my picture 
taken in Letty’s hat. 


In June, father wired Adlai and me to come 
to the presidential conventions, and I ex- 


‘claimed in my diary, ““We are muchexcited!... 


Adlai and I arrived this morning . . . Chicago 
is aflutter with flags and politicians. Spent en- 
tire day at G.O.P. convention. Sat in the Fred 
Uphams’ box with the nabobs and met every- 
body. ... Mr. Ickes took us to the Bull Moose 
convention. Heard a message from Teddy 
Roosevelt read. It was much more fun than the 
Republican!” 


Wr I got a cold, Adlai said I had caught 
G.O.P. germs. Father, who was running for 
re-election for Secretary of State, covered us 
with badges that admitted us everywhere. He 
was very eager to have Adlai begin to take an 
interest in politics, and soon my brother was 
dashing around on his own. Suddenly father 
missed his police badge, and started a frantic | 
search. When Adlai walked in jauntily wearing 
the missing badge, which he’d ““borrowed”’ to 
get him onto the floor of the conventions, fa- 
ther’s face was a study. Having urged his son 
to “‘learn about politics firsthand,” he couldn’t 
explode! 

_ We didn’t go on with father to the Demo- 
cratic convention in St. Louis, because Adlai 
had to get home and tutor in French for his 
entrance examinations for Choate. Afterward, 
he drove around the countryside tacking up 
posters and handing out leaflets to help fa- 
ther’s campaign. Even Hearst’s Chicago pa- 
per, The Herald, and McCormick’s Chicago | 
Tribune were for a Stevenson that year. 

At home, we talked, ate and dreamed poli- 
tics. Our whole family was anxious about 
President Wilson’s re-election, because we 
thought the country needed his vision and 
leadership. He was campaigning on the “Peace 
and Preparedness’? slogan, against the be- 
whiskered, distinguished Charles Evans 
Hughes. 

In September, my diary reported, ““Mother 
and I are busy getting Wilson supporters to- 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 152 
sther. Secretary of the Navy Daniels came 
iis afternoon, to stay at our house and speak 
ta rally.” 

A few weeks later, my diary noted, “Ad and 
have been flying around getting his things 
2sady.”’ (For prep school.) Mother was trying 
ply him with a year’s supply of nose drops, 
scara, calomel, hair tonic, ointments and 
rious medicaments which he patiently ac- 
pted and never opened. ‘“We are sad to see 
im go, but he is excited and joyous.” 


When he arrived at Choate as a “new boy” 
-om the Midwest, the German submarine 
Jeutschland had made a first ominous appear- 
nce on our Atlantic Coast, and President 
ilson was making his last movingly eloquent 
hes before the 1916 election. The whole 
untry, including schoolboys, was passion- 
tely aroused, rooting for Hughes or Wilson. 
)f the 200 students in Choate, Adlai was one 
f the three Democrats! 

It’s probably just as well / wasn’t at Choate 
jat election week! I wrote in my diary, on 
Jovember 7, “Hughes is winning! Oh, dear! I 
yonder what the future holds. ... Mother and 

impatient for word from father, leading his 
icket but defeated. Wilson is gaining!!... 
Jext day. Such a cheery letter from father. It 
ut mother and me in fine spirits.” 

It was like my gallant father to buoy us up in 
he midst of his own defeat. He had encour- 
ged mother and me to stay on in Lakewood, 
Jew Jersey, while he went through the last 
erve-racking weeks of campaigning. Our dear 
riend Governor Dunne lost to Frank Lowden, 
ut it’s a gratifying proof of father’s popu- 
arity that he got more 
otes than the winning 

wden in Cook County, 
nd even ran 60,000 ahead 
f Wilson. 

My next diary entry: 
T could dance with joy 
hat Wilson has won!” 


you find it. 


At Choate, the boys for- 
ot politics for football, 
nd were fiercely united in wanting their 
chool to beat Kent School. Adlai was playing 
juarterback on one of the intramural teams. 
shoate has high scholastic standards, and fa- 
her had chosen the school partly because it 
vould give the solid preparation Adlai needed 
0 pass the college-board examinations and get 
nto Princeton. 

During his first-year college-board exams, 
ie reported in a letter: 


I ought to pass Geometry as I got 85 in the 
mal school exam, one of the best marks, how- 
ver fellows have flunked in better condition than 

am in. I got 63 in my final exam in English 
yhich was not bad as there were only 2 passes 
1 my class. If my themes are good I will pass. 
He passed !] I have to take 3 Latin exams. Mr. 
Vheeler figures I have a fighting chance to pass 
he Cicero as I know the speeches. . . . He says I 
ught to get the history question altogethercorrect. 


xi of Adlai’s ex-teachers says now, “There 
/as never any question he had the intelligence, 
ut he was interested in so many things his 
tudies often ran second or third.” 

My brother had inherited Grandfather 
Javis’ love of newspapers, and he plunged 
appily into reporting school events and so- 
citing merchants’ ads for the Choate News, 
f which he was later business manager, then 
ditor in chief. 

While he was in that new-to-business stage 
nm the News, mother wrote him: 


I think it is splendid experience for you. You 
ill learn how to handle men etc. etc. and above 
ll else I hope it will show you how necessary 
is to gauge your strength, to allot your time, 
nd not give of both too ceaselessly. This is just 
Ss important in becoming successful as talent— 
nd another thing, never be annoyed or anxious. 
Vorried is the common way of expressing it. It 
ever helps and slowly and insidiously it ruins 
our mind and body. “Sufficient unto the day is 
he work thereof” the Bible says and you must 
“arn never to go to bed with a business thought 
1 your mind! Just think, you have already $500 
/orth of ads and you were a little anxious about 
hem. Now you see it was unnecessary to be the 
‘ast troubled. Please keep these things in mind 
nd see if you can’t get steadier by the discipline 
his work affords. 


The terrible thing about 
the quest for truth is that 


—REMY DE GOURMONT 


To keep placid and cheerful, knowing all 
things come to those who love the Lord and 
doeth His works... . 

Did you get the express I sent you? I have some 
more things which I will send you. 

The shoes you don’t need you can put away. 
Try to save the good dancing pumps and use 
these old ones around school. I don’t believe 
these old high shoes will be comfortable. If not, 
don’t ruin your feet wearing them. You must 
buy a new pair of hightop shoes soon for it will 
be getting cold. 

We love you, my own dear good boy. 

May God be with you always, 
MOTHER 


Sur kept close track of all his activities, and 
offered so much good advice on each one that 
sometimes my brother must have felt like Lord 
Chesterfield’s son. When he was invited to a 
dance at a girls’ school, mother wrote him: 


I suppose after a few days you should write 
Jane a little note saying you had returned safely 
and thank her again for asking you, that you had 
greatly enjoyed the dance and the couple of days 
of freedom. Be careful that it is written well and 
properly spelled. 


Adlai had joined the Dramatic Club and 
was selected to play one of the leading parts in 
Sheridan’s The Critic. Mother’s letter con- 
tinues: 


The play will be of much benefit. I suppose the 
greatest thing for you, in the play, is to speak so 
you can be heard by all. Next try to be the part. 
Practise in your room aloud, and the gestures 
and movements. Try to keep well so nothing will 
hold you back. And to keep your throat in good 
order for the play, you must gargle daily. . . . 

I am overjoyed that Dr. Shortledge compli- 
mented your themes. I think you must be getting 
on to your work better. 
We all love you so, my dear, 
and long to see you. Buffie 
talks of you constantly and 
is tremendously thrilled over 
the play. Father and Buff 
leave next week. 


Father and I were join- 
ing friends in New Orleans, 
to go to California with 
them, and the plan was 
that we’d go on to the Orient in our host’s 
yacht. Our yachting trip was canceled right 
after Congress declared war on Germany that 
April of 1917, and father, in one of his docile 
humors, agreed that I could spend a month 
with my brother at a Wyoming ranch. 

Mother thought we should have a chaperon, 
and as usual she wanted to kill two birds with 
one stone, so our chaperon was the French 
teacher I'd had at Miss Wright’s school, Nora 
Caroe. The theory was that she would tutor 
Adlai. 

Nora Caroe did her best to corral him every 
day for a French lesson, but he had bought a 
pair of black bear chaps and was riding high, 
wide and handsome. At roundup time, he and 
his friend Ralph Goodwin were back guards 
for the cattle, racing their horses up and down 
the line. My diary mentions, “Frontier Day— 
wonderful bronco-busting by famous cow- 
boys. I served in Red Cross booth. Adlai won 
a prize.”’ | remember watching while he gal- 
loped by, leaning alarmingly far out of his 
saddle, to spear potatoes in the gymkhana 
contest. 

Mother was adept at making Adlai and me 
feel responsible for each other. She’d say ““Do 
give Buffie advice” or “‘Be sure to tell Adlai to 
do such-and-so.”’ So I made the fatal mistake, 
at the ranch, of donning the older-sister role. 
We were all on horseback, and I rode up to my 
brother and gave him some command that 
must have infuriated him. He suddenly reached 
over, slapped my horse with his reins to make 
it start off, then galloped away in the opposite 
direction. He wasn’t going to be dictated to! 
The few times I’ve ever been so foolish as to 
try it since, he gets that ‘““‘Don’t try to run my 
life or shove me around” look, and it always 
reminds me of that day when he left his sister 
in a cloud of dust. 

The owner of the ranch, Frank Horton, took 
us off on a ten-day pack trip in the Big Horn 
Mountains, and we fished in those icy rushing 
streams. At least the others fished, but my 
line was always in such a hideous tangle I 
soon gave up casting. (Adlai not only caught a 
lot of trout, but learned to fry them in corn 
meal.) 
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Bring ame 
Pack of Fun! 


On your way home tonight or if you’re visiting 
out, bring along a pack of entertainment— 
some new CONGRESS or BICYCLE cards! 


CONGRESS is the famous luxury card with 
edges gleaming silver or gold, in a superb 
choice of new multicolor back designs. 
BICYCLE is the sturdy, rugged 
“cardplayer’s card.’’ Both are best 
for slip and snap and easy deal. 











156 great 


card games, 
256 pages, in latest 
“Official Rules’’! Just 


send 25¢ in coin to 
Dept. L-1, The United 
States Playing Card 
Company, Cincinnati 
12, Ohio. In Canada: 
The International 
Playing Card Co., 
Windsor, Ont. 


CONGRESS PLAYING CARDS 
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According to this letter written his second 
year at Choate, he blew a sterner whistle on 
schoolmates, now he was an “old boy”: 


We beat Bridgeport High yesterday 18—0. I was 
timekeeper and also helped call the roll on the 
bleachers. You see we make everyone come to 
the games and if they don’t, they get sat on. It 
certainly is nice to be one in authority, and 
believe me I exercise my authority. .. . I have 


been given a topic to speak on in St. Andrews in 
several weeks. I am afraid I’ll make a fool of 
myself trying to tell the school about religeon. 

This morning Harry Stearns and I led the 
whole school to church. Last night, Mr. Seymour, 
Mrs. St. John’s brother, gave us a very interest- 
ing talk on the Kaiser. 








Even a neat shelf isn’t 
a complete shelf without 
Royledge! That’s because 
Rovledge is bright and gay— 


adds shelf glamour in every which- 
way. Naturally you have a complete 

variety of colors and patterns to choose 
from...and a choice between regular Royledge 
Shelf Lining Paper and Edging All-In-One or the 
wonderful plastic-coated Xtra-width that goes all the 
way back on your deepest shelves—wipes clean with the 

flick of a damp cloth. Something new, too!...a narrow-width 


Are YOU. ; 
ChelfConscious ? 


Mad 
FRioyledge 


He bought a Liberty Bond and asked wi 1a- 
ther would send $50 to pay for it. “I will pay 
him back or some of it back next summer when 
I receive the money I hope to make out of the 
News.” And he did! He made $130. 

Father had been longing to do more for the 
war than buy an occasional Liberty Bond, so 
his friend Secretary of the Navy Daniels ap- 
pointed him as special assistant to Admiral 
McGowan, investigating war contracts to pre- 
vent fraud, and helping speed up production. 


We joined him in Washington, and lived in the- 


old Lafayette Hotel. In spite of the war the 
capital was feverishly social, as Adlai discov- 
ered when he came for the Christmas holidays. 


Royledge with edging so perfect for those modern “close together” shelves. 


Select Royledge Shelf Lining Paper and Edging today at your favorite Variety, 
Supermarket or Department Store. Total cost—only pennies. Royal Lace Paper 
Works, Inc., Brooklyn 1, New York (A subsidiary of Eastern Corporation) 


Select from dozens 
of smar? patterns! 


ed by \ 






Royledge 
eae eva: 
AND EDGING atut-in-one 


DESIGNED FOR Royal LIVING EVERY DAY! 









He went to some of the parties, although I 
think he spent most of his time standing self- 
consciously in the stag line. 

About the time Adlai returned to school 
after the holidays, a messenger arrived at our 
hotel with a neat, small envelope lettered in 
gold “The White House, addressed to 
mother and me, enclosing an invitation to tea. 
I have a pleasant recollection of a cozy up- 
stairs sitting room with the tea table set beside 
a crackling fire. The lovely Mrs. Wilson (I 
finally admitted she was beautiful!) and the 
President’s daughters completed the warm, re- 
laxed family atmosphere, and ever since then 
I’ve never been able to think of the White 
House as a coldly formal place. It seems to me 
official residences should have some rooms 
that reflect a little of the personality of their 
occupants as the Wilsons’ did. But I also feel 
strongly that the state rooms should be left in 
period, and not redone by each newcomer to 
suit their ttaste—or 
lack of it! 

Our cousins the 
Vroomans_ had 
rented the charming 
Longworth house. I 
met Alice Roosevelt 
Longworth at a 
dance at the Joseph 
Leiters’, but all I 
can remember is her 
long cigarette holder, 
and that I didn’t 
hear any rasping wit. 
Congressman Bank- 
head’s daughter, Tal- 
lulah, made a much 
more devastating im- 
pression, because 
whenever she ap- 
peared at a party all 
the young men were 
so bowled over they 
went down like ten- 
pins. While they 
crowded around her 
clamoring for a 
dance, or even a 
husky word, the rest 
of us were quite 
green-eyed. When I 
was invited to the 
Bankhead apart- 
ment, I was rather 
surprised to see the 
glamorous Tallulah 
against that antima- 
cassar and antebel- 
lum background. 

Adlai, in letters, 
complained it was 
hard to get downto work after his wonderful 
vacation. “Tell Buff to write me often and give 
me all the dope on Washington Society,” he 
wrote. 


dren aboard. 


through. . . 


L. was mother who sent him the “dope’’ 
when Cousin Letty Bromwell gave a dance for 
my friend Louise Thoron and me in her beau- 
tiful house—the nearest thing I ever had to a 
coming-out. I had my first black evening dress, 
with a floating skirt of chiffon petals, and as 
mother reported to Adlai, ““The Bromwell ball 
was a brilliant success. Many officers of all na- 
tions and three men to each girl. Buff is now 
about over her cold but not as well as she 
should be and I fear not as discreet as should 
be.” 

I remember one of my “‘indiscretions’’ was 
at a dance Mrs. George Vanderbilt gave for 
her daughter Cordelia. A Valentinolike at- 
taché of the Argentine embassy gave me such a 
rush I danced with him all evening long and 
raised a good many eyebrows. But when the 
orchestra played After the Ball is Over, like all 
the other young ladies I collected my chaperon 
(a wizened Portuguese maid) with my evening 
coat, and rode demurely home with her in a 
carriage. 

Many Chicago girls had come to Washing- 
ton because their fathers, like mine, were “dol- 
lar-a-year’? men. Of that group, Peg Cary, 
Courtney Letts and Edith Cummings were the 
great belles, and at Courtney’s coming-out 
party I felt like quite a belle myself, because 
John Harlan, Allister McCormick and several 
Princeton men gave me such a rush. 


NEXT MONTH 


There was no moon that April 
night, but the cloudless sky blazed 
with stars. People said later they 
had never seen the Atlantic so 
smooth. It was bitterly cold up in 
the lookout station, but inside the 
great ship was warmth and gaiety. 
The world’s most glamorous liner 
was making her maiden voyage 
with 2207 men, women and chil- 


It was almost midnight when the 
lookout, high in the crow’s-nest, 
saw the iceberg—towering, wet 
and glistening. A mountain of ice, 
standing black against the starry 
sky. There was a jolt, a blow—the 
Titanic stopped dead in the waiter. 
Suddenly the sea came roaring 


Here is the true story of the 
greatest sea disaster. 


A NIGHT 
TO REMEMBER 


By WALTER LORD 


Complete in the November 
JouRNAL, condensed from the book 
soon to be published by 
Henry Holt & Co. 
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Senator J. Ham Lewis and his famous 
““Gypsy’’ were wonderful to me, and so 
Speaker Joe Cannon, of Illinois, and his sj 
Helen, who often entertained for their nie¢ 
the Le Suere girls of Danville. 

Secretary of State and Mrs. Lansing put 
on their assisting list for “‘at homes,’’ and 
amusing Vice-President Tom Marshall (4 
said ““What this country needs is a good fi 
cent cigar’’) took mother and me to lunch 
the Capitol. At a dinner at some legatior 
noticed a tall, arresting young couple ¢ 
asked who they were. It was Franklin 
Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the Na 
and his wife. 


Apia doesn’t recall ever seeing Mr. Roo 
velt until he met him in 1932, when F.D.R. 
touring the country during his first presiden 
campaign. Henry Horner, the probate judge 
Cook County, was running for governor 


appeared in 
courtand JudgeH 
ner, who was so 


this lastof the Stevi 
sons of Bloomi 
ton. 

When Gove 
Roosevelt came 
Chicago for a pol 
calrally, Judge He 
ner and a promine 
Democrat and b / 
nessman, Robe 
Carr, took Adlai wi 
them to call on FJ 
R. in his campai 
train. Adlai recal 
that there was a li 
of political big 


When it was 
brother’s 


with father and a 


Adlai stammevin 
surprised and dj 
voted. 


In the 1936 campaign my brother, who wa 
practicing law in Chicago, worked on the Ill 
nois Finance Committee for Roosevelt, bu 
made only one really important politicé 
speech—at Carleton College, in Minneso' 
At least, that’s what he thought he was doing 
He said later that he never worked harder on 
speech, and that he had worked out what, t 
his judicial mind, seemed a balanced, reasone 
presentation. The audience of students, facult 
and townsfolk listened attentively, and Adle 
sat down feeling satisfied that he had struck | 
solid, sober blow for Roosevelt. Later he over 
heard two students discussing his speech. On 
said, ‘“That was the best political speech I eve 
heard.”’ The other nodded. “‘It certainly was.” 
He added in a puzzled tone, “But could yot 
figure out which side he was for?” 


To go back now to World War I. While fa 
ther was working for the Navy, and we wert 
still living in Washington, I went up to Choat 
to a dance. Adlai had also invited mother an¢ 
Ellen Douglas Hay, but neither one could go 
and my diary sounds as if I went under duress) 
“It is snowing. Went to Adlai’s dance. Liked 
the school. Bored. How blasé I feel. Love te 
be doing something for Adlai.” 

It was impossible to keep up a blasé society 
manner around anyone who gets as much fun 
out of things as my brother, so I ended uf 
having a fine time, and was flattered when 
Adlai wrote to mother afterward, “Tell Bufi 
lots of the fellows have been asking for 
her.” | 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 158 
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Bi sen you name the glassware you use most often’? 





¢ Newest Anchorglass dinnerware —‘“GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY” — banded in 22 K gold! 


‘The name is sure 
to be 


Anchorglass 


for 5O years 
the most famous name in glass / 


Recognize these pieces of Anchorglass? Chances are many of them are in your 
own home. Recognize the low, low prices? Not a single item on this page costs 
more than 69¢. Yet each is the finest of its kind, designed to give you years of 
proud and satisfying service. 


Why is it possible to get such good styling and such value at these prices? Because 
Anchorglass is made by the largest manufacturer of household glassware in the world— 





Werobict15¢*. 2) 6.oz sherbet 154.'3.'314 oz cocktail 15084. 4.02 juice or with an output of millions of pieces a day. Such volume means savings—savings 
15¢. 5. set of 4 mixing bowls 98¢. 6- soup or cereal 10¢. 7- 8 oz coffee mug Anchorglass passes on to you. Take advantage of them every time you shop for glass. 


8. 454" ash tray 10¢.9. 8 0z cup and saucer 20¢. 10. 8 oz Fire-King meas- 
2 cup 25¢, 11. Fire-King batter bowl 29¢. 12. 11 oz decorated tumbler 10¢. 
ecorated ice lip pitcher 69¢. 14. Fire-King utility baking pan 49¢. 15. Fire-King PRODUCTS OF THE ANCHOR HocKING GLAss CORPORATION . LANCASTER, OxI0 
je plate 29¢, 146. Fire-King 1% qt. casserole 69¢. GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY — 
latter 59¢.18. dinner plate 29¢. 19. soup plate 25¢. 20. dessert dish 2 for 25¢. 


2 z *Prices may vary slightly in different sections of the country. 
sup and saucer 25¢, 22. sugar and creamer 39¢., a a a a ae eye 
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From my diary that spring: “This has been 
the most depressing day. I think we feel the 
war in Europe. The big German offensive be- 
gan yesterday. I think I could cry for joy if the 
war stopped.” 

Instead, the war brought a tragedy to our 
own family. Uncle Bert’s son, our cousin 
Louis Davis, had been a cadet pilot in the Air 
Force, training. at Randolph Field. On the day 
he was to get his wings, Uncle Bert and Louis’ 
young bride stood watching the flight ma- 
neuvers proudly, when Louis’ plane crashed 
and he was killed before their eyes. Adlai and I 
had adored him; my brother wrote mother: 
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It is the first time that the seriousness of the 
situation has struck home so closely and it seems 
unfair that we have to lose one so dear to us... . 
He sacrificed his life for a cause that should 
inspire in us all the spirit of sacrifice which 
alone can unite us. 

I think that’s when Adlai decided to enlist, 


now that he was eighteen. By the end of that 
summer he was writing: 


Dearest Maw: 1 passed the medical exam 
alright. My chest expansion was 4” and I weighed 
137 stripped. Height 5/9”. ... 


I have taken the oath of allegiance for 4 years 


service anywhere in the world and am now a 
real “gob” in the U. S. Navy. Believe me, I am 





It’s Topper Time at All 
Sanitone Dry Cleaners 







Enjoy the thrill of facing fall’s brisk weather in 
clothes freshly dry cleaned by your Sanitone 
Dry Cleaner. Not only will they be cleaner, free 
. . they will also look and 


from spots and odors . 
feel like new again.* 


One trial will convince you there can be an 
amazing difference in dry cleaning. Get in touch 


with your Sanitone Dry Cleaner NOW. 


New Luxury “Finish” 


*A new, revolutionary finish called Soft-Set® 
restores the body and texture to all woolens and 
. keeps their original luster, 


wool-like fabrics . . 


perfect drape and springy softness longer, 
through cleaning after cleaning. Because it is so APPROVED 
new, your favorite Sanitone Dry Cleaner may 
not have added it to his services. Check with 


him or write to us. 


Sanitone 


DRY CLEANING SERVICE 


A Division of Emery Industries, Inc., 


Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Look Smart in a Topper or 
Topcoat that Looks Like New 


SERVICE 


How to find your Sanitone 
Dry Cleaner 
Look in the classified pages of 
your telephone directory, under 
“Cleaners,” for ““Sanitone Ap- 


proved Service.’ There you 
will find listed the Sanitone Dry 
Cleaner in your town. If you 
cannot locate one, please write 
directly to us. 





certainly one hot looking little ‘Jack’? and you 
will just about split when you see me. [He was 
an apprentice seaman in the naval training unit 
at Princeton, New Jersey.] 


, Mother, like all mothers of sons in the sery- 
ice, could hardly wait for the pestman that fall 
of 1918. The terrible scourge of Spanish in- 
fluenza had struck, and she sent her Navy son 
anxious if somewhat impractical advice: 
“Keep out of crowds.” 

Adlai and the other boys inthe naval train- 
ing unit were living in a Princeton dormitory— 
Little Hall—and they rowed whaleboats on 
Lake Carnegie, drilled on the athletic fields 
and marched gallantly up and down Nassau 
Street. 

Adlai mentioned in a letter that he was 
smoking cigarettes, and mother reacted like a 
Victorian; she was almost more alarmed about 
that than about flu germs: 


My Laddie Boy: Your good letter of last Sun- 
day was received today and I am hastening to 
reply because I hope I can show you the futility 
of getting the tobacco habit. 

It seems to me you should at once, before it is 
too late, put the matter squarely to yourself and 
see honestly if the one advantage (that of being 
companionable, one of the crowd) will offset the 
disadvantages! 

The latter are legion but above all, in the 
matter of health alone, it should never be con- 
sidered by you, for your throat is your most 
delicate organ and tobacco one of the worst 
things for it. Then your eyes and above all your 
neryes. 

hese are only a few of the physical disad- 
vantages but they are, of course, secondary to 
the moral side. What is your desire after-all in 
life? Wouldn’t you have me believe that you had 
but one big object in life and that is to lead it as 
decently, uprightly as is possible, and be an 
example of every moral 
virtue to your fellow 
men? 

The one advantage, 
that of companionship 
or fun, is a dangerous 
gauge and if applied 
to other temptations, 
like whiskey. gambling, 
etc. would soon lead 
you far astray. 

Please remember you 
had two grandfathers 
who never found it nec- 
essary to smoke and 
they were held in the 
highest esteem. Uncle 
Berte said tell Adlai 
“‘you expect always fine 
things of him,” and 
when I told him you thought of smoking, 
he was so surprised and said “Well, he can’t 
afford to do that.” 

Please, my dear boy, try to resist if only till 
you have your growth. It will stunt you physi- 
cally and mentally. 

I must leave you to decide all things for your- 
self but«I shall pray that you be led into the light 
in this matter. ’ 

God help you. MOTHER 


Manlike, Adlai seems to have blandly ig- 
nored the subject from then on, in his letters 
home! 


... John Harlan, whom you remember I told 
you was in charge of the battalion here, came to 
see me this afternoon. Needless to say J felt very 
much honored. He is certainly a fine fellow and I 
like him very much. He is in naval aviation. You 
can’t get in naval aviation until you are 19 and 6 
months so I guess Ill go out for the line, although 
I am awfully anxious to get into aviation. 


One of the projects John Harlar*undertook, 
with my brother as copartner, was to get up a 
brass band for the naval unit, on the theory 
that this would bring them to the admiral’s at- 
tention. Neither of them could play an instru- 
ment, but they got around this neatly by mak- 
ing John the conductor, and Adlai assistant 
conductor. As I heard later, the band they as- 
sembled actually learned to play two whole 
pieces, and was even invited to parade down 
Fifth Avenue. This they did, in great style, al- 
ternating their two pieces as they went. When 
they reached 32nd Street, where they were 
scheduled to turn, the band was _ playing 
Smiles, and by then had worked up to such a 
crescendo that the crowds along the curb 
cheered. John and Adlai, delighted with this 
success, executed a smart turn and marched 
down the side street. It took them a while to 
realize that the sounds of the band were be- 


MAbbbbbbbhhbbd 


What every man in his heart of 
hearts desires is a woman to whom 
he can safely tell everything, to 
whom he can turn in his weariness, 
to whom he can take his defeats and 
failures, the lost things, the lamps 
that are gone out, the hopes that are 
ashes, the springs that spring no 
more, the secret, sordid things that 
eat him up, that drag him down. 
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coming oddly faint and far away. When tl} 
finally took a quick look over their shoulde 
they were dumfounded to find the band 
vanished entirely, and they were march 
alone! They had turned left, and the band 
gone right, still playing Smiles. 

I remembered John romantically fr 
Washington (where he’s now.’a Justice of 
Supreme Court), and I was thrilled when / 
lai wrote mother, “Harlan inquired very p 
ticularly for you and Buff—when you w 
coming, etc.’’ My eagerness to get to Prince 
wasn’t entirely because of my brother! 

Mother decided we could risk the flu ge 
on trains, and when we arrived at the old P 
cock Inn she was reassured to see Adlai lod 
ing very pert and healthy, in his gob’s unifor 
He loved Princeton, and took great pride 
showing us around that beautiful campus, 


M, brother seemed astonished but plea 
that John Harlan should want to take me 
the Army-Navy promenade! I remember 
Peacock Inn was so crowded with service 
that John and I couldn’t even find a corne 
be alone in, and took long walks to find rf 
vacy. It was a difficult place for love-smit 
youth—but we managed! With my new bea 
Navy man, I had all the more personal reas¢ 
for wanting the war to be over soon. 

On November 11, my diary records, “T 
morning we were awakened by the chin 
singing out the national anthem & all the be 
in Princeton ringing the news that the Germa 
had signed the peace and the Kaiser abdica 
Ad brought the boys to dinner—and we go 
bed with bells still ringing.” 

When Adlai was discharged from the Na’ 


per, the Daily Pring 
tonian—“I have 
write a story a 
from now on.” 

He mentioned me 
ing Paula Van D 
at a thé dansant: “ 
is the daughter of 
professor and a cor 
ing good dancer.” 
shows what a 
new freshman he w; 
to refer to the famo, 
Henry Van Dyke 
such anonymous terms as ‘a professor 
What interested me much more was a soc 
note in another letter: “John [Harlan] as' 
me if Buff was going to be here at the time 
the Junior Prom [March 15]. I think he is g 
ing to ask her.” 

Adlai approved of my coming for prom 
but when mother decided in the fall of f 
sophomore year that she would rent a ho 
for.us in Princeton, my brother thought t 
was really too much! I was so charmed 
the prospect of spending eight months 
Princeton I was blind to his qualms. 
wasn’t until recently that he told me he 
apprehensive he’d been. He said, “I thoug 
it was the cruelest thing a parent co 
do—coming to live at a son’s school.” } 
admitted it hadn’t been nearly as bad as he 
expected. 

From my diary, October, 1919: “First d 
in the new house, Adlai has been with us, 
helping.” We were in Dean Fine’s charmit 
house in Library Place, a beam-and-bri( 
building in the style of a seventeenth-ce 
tury English manor, with mullioned wi 
dows overlooking old apple trees and gia) 
pines. I always think of that lovely li 
ing room as a place mellowed by wo¢ 
fires and books and laughter, and groups 
boys around the grand piano after a Wels| 
rarebit supper, singing K-k-k-katy, Lim 
house Blues and Poor Butterfly. I cou 
play in key, even if I couldn’t sing, and n 
brother bayed joyfully. 

It’s always interested me to watch he 
eagerly Adlai enters into things and absor 
new experierces, with a direct concentrati¢ 
and an intense curiosity. I think I realized th 
all the more sharply at Princeton because I w| 
uncertain about what I wanted to do. I w) 
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ng into York every week to stay with 
iy friend Louise Thoron in her apartment and 
ittend lectures on religion at the Union Theo- 
i Seminary 
»member once when I was bemoaning my 





own lack of talents and direction, McMonies, 
the sculptor, who did the World War I monu- 
ent for Princeton, told me, “The most lasting 
ork of art is the example set by a good life. 
And if you keep your own individuality and 


standards, you can have a real influence on 
others. Sometimes I think the most important 
thing in life is to be able to grow old and still 
smile at yourself in the mirror.” 


w 


LIKE 
DOZENS 
OF 


That sane bit of advice comforted me, and I 
tried to look at myself with more humor—an- 
other gift my brother was born with. 

Adlai usually came for Sunday dinner, and 
he often brought his friends. Mother had hired 
an efficient Negro couple, and she enjoyed en- 
tertaining the students and their girls as much 
as they seemed to enjoy coming. Our friend 
Francis Comstock, now a professor of archi- 
tecture at Princeton, remembers how “serenely 
charming’ mother was to all the boys. 
“Franny” also remembers how miffed he was 
when he strained his budget to send me roses 
before a dance and then I told him I was al- 
lergic to roses and couldn’t wear them! But 
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mother admired his flowers so tactfully he felt 
mollified. 


By February of 1920, President Wilson was 
returning from the Paris peace conference—I 
think to make his heartbreakingly futile pleas 
to his countrymen to join the League of Na- 
tions—and my diary reflected the somber 
world news: “Horrible in Europe. Clemenceau 
shot at, minister of Germany killed, Russia 
starving. ... Poor Mr. Wilson!” 

But the arrival of spring in Princeton made 
the woes of the world seem very far away. 
John Harlan was to go to Oxford as a Rhodes 
scholar, and that lent a special poignance to 
our walks on the campus. I thought I’d never 
seen any pattern of shadows and sunlight so 
lovely, and-the fragrance of white lilacs and 
tulip magnolias completed the spell, but per- 
haps only part of that magic was Princeton! 

I haven’t the faintest notion of what Adlai 
was doing then, because I was too concerned 
with my own life, but I think my brother had 
already lost his heart at Vassar, or a small seg- 
ment thereof—a vividly lovely, dark-haired 
girl from the Far West. 

In June Adlai sailed for Europe with some 
classmates. Reading over old letters now, it 
seems to me that his writing style matured 
during that trip. When I was in Switzerland 
with him later that summer, I wrote mother: 


Darling: After 
great effort, Ad has 
gotten a letter written 
to you—he simply 
works when he writes! 
He would say much 
more than he does 
if it weren’t such an 
effort! 


I went abroad with 
father, who was go- 
ing on to Berlin on 
business. I think it’s 
a fascinating note 
on his ahead-of-the- 
times ideas that he 
had organized a syn- 
dicate to get Amer- 
ican rights on basic 
patents of German 
lighter-than-air 
craft. He had inter- 
ested Dr. Johann 
Schuette, the Ger- 
man engineer-inven- 
tor who had built twenty-two dirigibles—and 
I see from an old newspaper clipping that 
among the men lined up as potential investors 
in the proposed Zeppelin line between Chicago 
and New York were Marshall Field, William 
Wrigley, Jr., Owen D. Young, R. B. Mellon, 
David Goodrich and Franklin D. Roosevelt! 


Facer was postponing our trip until after 
the 1920 Democratic convention in San Fran- 
cisco, at which James Cox was nominated with 
F.D.R. as his vice-presidential running mate. 
In the meantime, Adlai was writing: 


On S.S. New York 
8th day out 

Dear Mother: We will reach Southampton 
sometime Friday—Hoo-Ray! Until then we’ll 
all continue to brace ourselves for the next 
roll—woop—there it is. 

On getting on the boat at N.Y. J was not 
surprised to find that our cabin was down some- 
where in the depths of the ship at the end of a 
very complicated system of passageways, stairs, 
etc. But it appeared perfectly comfortable and 
really quite clean so Bill and I decided that as 
an economical measure it had been a very good 
one and we were quite satisfied. We discovered 
that there were in all some 15 Princeton men 
aboard—three of them, including Bob Campbell 
and Jake Waxter were, and still are stoking... . 
There are also quite a lot of Yale fellows and 
three or four of them are stewards in the steerage. 
We hear some wonderful stories when the stokers 
and stewards etc. are off duty. In fact we’re 
getting quite intimate with the entire crew and 
needless to say there are some very interesting 
characters. ... 

A couple of days ago the wind freshened up 
and the boat has been pitching unmercifully ever 
since. Last night it was so bad that the racks for 
the dishes in the galley broke loose and $500 
worth of crockery was broken. Yet the seamen 
say that the boat has not really begun to roll 
yet. Its lots of fun to lie in your bunk and hear 
bottles etc. go crashing to the floor in the cabins 





Adlai’s mother had “beautiful gray eves and 
shining, almost black hair.” Father went to 
Far East for father-in-law’s newspaper. 
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around you—hear women scream etc. But in 
spite of it all | remain undaunted and eat raven- 
ously. It is, however, extremely difficult to write 
as you have probably observed, so I’ll continue 
later. Love, 
ADLAI 


Waren they got to England, Adlai, Tom Mat- 
thews, Bill Tucker, Jake Waxter and Jack 
Wainwright set off from Oxford on a walking 
tour, but I think they must have spent a good 
bit of time lying under “‘great and ancient 
trees.’ Adlai wrote mother, “Everything was 
glorious—except my feet!” After a hike of 
twenty-four miles the first day, to Banbury, they 
rode trains and buses most of the time. My 
brother had outgrown his early passion for 
knights’ armor, but he still made a beeline for 
old castles. As a devotee of Sir Walter Scott, 
he had to see Kenilworth, and he reported ina 
letter: 





That famous ruin lived up to my fondest 
expectations and it was impressive to sit there 
and look at those massive walls and towers—the 
last relics of what was one of the most magnifi- 
cent and powerful castles in all England. We 
stayed there quite a while and [ read the history 
of the castle. 


He was still reading Scott when they got to 
Stratford-on-Avon: 


Perhaps you have heard of the annual 
Summer Festival that is held at Stratford in 
honor of Shakespeare. 
All his plays are pro- 
duced by an excellent 
company under the 
direction of Forbes 
Robertson. Well any- 
way the festival was 
beginning that dayand 
Cymbeline was to be 
given at the Memorial 
Theatre that evening. 
So we secured tickets 
and had lunch. In the 
afternoon we walked 
out into the country 
and reclined on the 
banks of the Avon 
and read. It was really 
most delightful and 
it was quite an in- 
spiring atmosphere. .1 
read the Lay of the | 
Last Minstrel by Scott} 
and Bill read Cymbe-| 
line and consequently 
was able to refresh 
Our memories as re- 
gards the play. We 
staved out there until almost time for the 
play to begin and then hastened back. The 
theatre was well filled and I was surprised to) 
see how many Americans there were there. . . .| 

[Back in London] We went to the tailors and 
had the final fitting on our suits. That night we 
went to the opening of a new comedy—I'll Leave 
It To You . It was awfully clever but appar-| 
ently a first night isn’t a very important event to) 
London theatre-goers. | 

The next morning Bill and I left for Paris by, 
Airplane ... The passage cost us $42—about 214) 
times as much as it would have cost on the) 
train. It sounds pretty extravagant but it was, I 
think, altogether worth it for the experience was) 
wonderful. ... Love 

AD 








Hotel Excelsior 
Berlin 
- Sunday 
Aug. 1, 1920 

Dearest Maw: Here we are in Berlin! There 
are very few Americans here or other foreigners 
and the Germans don’t seem to be too anxious 
to have foreigners around. However, although 
Americans are about as popular here as the 
proverbial snake at a lawn party, they treat us 
nevertheless, with considerable respect and we 
are having a wonderful time... . 

We arrived last night and got rooms here. It 
is an excellent hotel and, were it not that there 
is a 50% tax on all Americans in the Berlin 
hotels, would be very cheap. As it is we are 
paying about $1.50 a day for a luxurious room 
and breakfast. We had an enormous breakfast 
in our room and then determined to go and see 
the horse races which started today. The city is 
beautiful and I was especially surprised to see 
how happy everyone appeared to be and how 
the entire city apparently turned out for the 
TACeS sare 

We are leaving Thursday for Brussels where 
we will meet George Piper and go to Rheims, 
Verdun and some of the other battlefields. We| 
should get back to Paris on about the 6th or 7th| 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 162 
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where I will meet father & Buffie and bum around 


with them. ... 
“Yes, | use Lustre-Creme 


Shampoo,” says Rhonda Fleming. 
It’s the favorite of 4 out of 5 
top Hollywood movie stars! 


Cream or Lotion + lie Goome Se 


Shampoo? 


with pranoul™ 


The way father ‘‘found”’ Adlai in Paris was 
quite funny. 

Father and I arrived in Paris a day earlier 
than we'd planned. He had reserved rooms for 
us at Claridge’s, and after we’d settled that 
evening, father said he was going to take a 
stroll and stop by Adlai’s (much cheaper!) 
hotel. 

' My brother, who hadn’t expected us till the 
next day, was out having a gay evening witha 
party of friends, and they had wound up at the 
Folies-Bergere—after the manner of Amer- 
ican college boys. As Adlai told me later, 
“Imagine my astonishment to see father walk 

-+| in! And he had the nerve to claim he had just 
come there to look for me!” 

When I met my brother for lunch the day 
after he’d been ‘‘found’”’—or found out—I was 
amused to see him twirling a cane and being 
very much the sophisticated boulevardier. 
After lunch we sat on the banks of the Seine 
and talked our heads off, getting caught up on 
travel news. 

Adlai admired the Parisiennes’ chic and he 
had become very clothes-conscious; he’d look 
me over with a critical eye and tell me a dress 
was “‘nice,” or he’d say, ‘“That’s too fussy. The 
simplest clothes are best.” Judging from my 
diary, I doubt if I took that to heart: ““Wore 
my blue satin dress and large brown hat. My 
pearls grow more beautiful by the minute.” 
The pearls, which father and I picked out in 
Paris, were a gift from my parents. Adlai 
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thought they were “‘nice and simple”! 
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It beautifies! For soft, bright, 
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ite of Hollywood movie stars— 
Lustre-Creme Shampoo. 
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When father went off on his business trip to 
Germany, Adlai and I started for Switzerland. 
Our destination was Zermatt, then a charming 
unspoiled Swiss village with a scattering of 


of snow-covered mountains crowned by the 
Matterhorn. Both of us were so dressy that 
summer that when we wanted to go climbing, 
our dear family friend ““Aunt May” de Lapa- 
lud, who was a real mountain climber and 
lived near Geneva, loaned us heavy sweaters 
and spiked shoes. 

The highest climb I made was done out of 
sheer stubbornness. Adlai, his friend Harry 
Hart and I had started out in the morning, and 
after an hour of uphill work Adlai told me in a 
brotherly tone that this was as far as I could go. 
After the boys left me, I started dutifully back 
to the hotel, but I changed my mind in mid- 
mountain. Four hours later, my brother, 
Harry and the guide were eating their lunch in 
a high cabane, and suddenly I walked in. (Well, 
maybe I staggered in.) Adlai said in a hoarse, 
unbelieving tone, ‘“Buffie!” as if he thought I 
might be a cloud formation. He and Harry and 
the guide made such a gratifying fuss over me 
I felt as if I'd just run up the Matterhorn. Sev- 
eral times that afternoon my brother would re- 
mark in a pleased voice to the others, “I’ve 
certainly got to hand it to Buff. Who would 
have thought she could do it?” 


Ae Harry left, Adlai and I did a lot of 
walking in the pine forests where the cold, 
pungent scent goes right through you. We 
spent several afternoons on a mountainside 
near a huge cataract, reading French aloud, 
with the tinkling bells of the goats and cows, 
and the yodeling of their owners, for sound 
effects. In the village, we thought it was very 
funny to watch the daily promenade down the 
cobblestoned street of tourists and goats. 
We had some long, serious talks about our 
“careers,” and I was interested to come across 
a long-forgotten fragment of those conversa- 
tions, in a letter to mother from Zermatt: 


Ad told me a few nights ago he wanted to go 
to law school one year and then Oxford one year 
& then work on a London paper one year—& if 
in the end he chose to join the reorganizers of 
the Diplomatic Corps, would Father be very 
mad?! He is so wise and wonderful! [I guess I 
didn’t see the humor in Adlai’s proposal to live 
off ‘the old man” indefinitely.] 





I wrote mother from Montreux: 


“TENNESSEE'S PARTNER” 


starring in A wonderful thing has happened! Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick, with whom I have been talking all 
evening, is greatly interested in psychology and 


its practical application. She said the place for 
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me to go to study, which you know I am g 
keen to do, was at Zurich, where there is 
university and an opportunity to have speci 
work with some famous psychologist. [It wa 
Dr. Carl Jung!] She invited me to motor t 
Zurich with her the day after tomorrow. ... 


ES those three short months in Zurich, 
learned more, lived more, actually, than I ha 
in all my twenty-three years put together. If 
went there to “‘find myself,’ I did just tha 
What I found may not have been much, b 
what Jung gave me, or rather made me see ¢ 
myself, awakened me. Psychoanalysis was ne 
it was dangerous and it still is, if it’s not in th 
hands of true doctors—honest, kind and goo 
physicians of the human soul. I wasn 
analyzed, I was given some education, and 
has stood me in good stead; it has saved 
many hours of suffering and misunderstand 
ing. 

From my diary I’ve picked out several re 
marks of Jung’s that seem especially interest 
ing in retrospect: 


“Dr. Jung felt that the American psycholog 
confused him but he finally found we wert 
Orientals—and said that our next war worl 
be with Japan.” 


“Jung spoke of the wave of sensuality in : 
world and said that it was especially bad i 
Germany.” 


“Dr. Jung has me reading the New Testa 
ment. He says it is an expression of thi 
Christian mind. As we are all Christians, it i 
time I read it.” . 


Mother wrote me: 
Belvedere Hotel 
Charlevoix 
. . You could study architecture a little too 
But forgive me, I do want to let you be free! Tq 
do as you please & be your own veritable self- 
I always resent people comparing us because 
have always wanted you to be yourself and eve 
dreaded lest your schools would change the 
natural currents—however schools didn’t have 
nearly as great an influence as I had imagined! . . 
Be very careful of the money I have sent you 
remembering that the $1000 in French money 
should be used first. You can pay for your return 
passage in francs in Paris and then you will wan 
to be in Paris, I suppose a couple of weeks or so. 
before sailing—for shopping, theatre, opera 
friends, etc. This will take some money. If yo 
haven’t paid for your “psy” you can send a check 
on Morgan Harjes for it. 
Someone told me that pulling out eyebrows 
would make the brows only coarse and curly in 
time, so be careful. Keep them brushed & 
smooth. Also do not burn your skin, it ruins it, 
or your upper lip especially. Also, are you careft 
to use your lovely mouth artistically? The Eng. 
lish are such good examples of decorous man 
NETS eee 
You are attaining to great health, hsppiaag 
and wisdom, my beautiful one, I know. How 
love you! 


I must have been getting very wise indeed, 
because I told Adlai just how to understan 
himself: 





Zurich 
Baur au Lac 
Oct. 24, 1920 

My dearest Ad: 1 want to write you a few 
things (if you don’t object to reading them!) I 
have been noticing & thinking of in the last few 
days. First & last, learn young to be true to your- 
self. You know your persona, Adlai Stevenson 
dressed in a brown golf suit, but you probably 
have not much idea who it is that is prompting 
you to say that you want to go to Oxford & bea 
writer, or a diplomat or whatever you want to be. 
The person who says all this is YOU—your soul 
or the bit of God in you or whatever you want to) 
call it. You have to encourage the acquaintance 
of this unconscious you & learn to listen to it. 
You have to find out just what you are & you 
have to know that what is good & right for you. 
may not be right for the next fellow & may ney 
even be to his approval. 

Stand back some time & look at the collees 
tion—the great troupe of people around you—& | 
see how they are all trying to forget themselves, & 
they imagine they must do what the other fellow 
does or some one may misunderstand them. Have. 
the courage to face yourself & do what you want, 
& KNOW that what you can do best because you | 
BELIEVE, it is the best. Of course you must face) 
the facts of reality, but facing them squarely and | 
yourse/f at the same time—you can’t be at a loss. 

I say all this now especially because I go out to 
dine some with the consul here, Mr. L----, & he) 
doesn’t understand why he doesn’t prove any-. 
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ing in life. It’s because he doesn’t honestly 
iow what he wants to prove. ... 
Isn’t there just too much to do in one life time! 
o want to get to Egypt someday, & to Palestine 
the east. A great deal of love 
Burr. 
On the ship going home, I was in a cabin 
ith Ruth Draper, the famous monologuist, 
d she must have been amused at my 
attling on about the libido and the uncon- 
ious, because when I went to see her in a 
eater the next year, she was doing a very 
nny monologue of “A Young Girl Who Has 
st Discovered Psychology.”” I went back- 
ge afterward and told her how much I’d 
joyed it! 
I’m sure Adlai would have enjoyed it even 
re, because he used to get crimson with 
barrassment when I babbled on at Prince- 
n parties about psychoanalysis. In those 
re it was considered a very wacky fad! 
Two months after my return from Zurich, 
had his twenty-first birthday, and mother 
‘ote him: 





21 years old, 21 years young, 21 years wise, 21 
ars beloved! Your babyhood, boyhood, and 
ung-manhood have been a natural sweet un- 
ding and gradual development! Round upon 
und. There are no dark, muddy spots thus far 
your career. Since you have become a reason- 
x being, you have made always an earnest, 
nest effort towards high living. This effort is 
aracter-building. The rewards are secondary 
impertance.... 

You have never wanted something for nothing, 
r anything that was not 
htfully yours. And so what- 
2r in rewards come to you, 
u can rejoice over Right 
‘the sake of Right! These, 
, dear, are the only prin- 
als that make for per- 
inent success or happiness, 
d better never be rewarded 
‘successful than to allow 
sse to be forgotten for one 
yment. Character is better 
in all success and it will 
ng success more certainly 
in friends, fortune or tal- 
. of it. 
She wanted him to keep 
; hair too! She kept urg- 
z him to have scalp treat- 
nts from a woman she 
d gone to when we were living in Princeton. 
lai wrote: 


[ have found Miss Green and have weekly 
atments from her. She has a nice room on 
nk St. and I think I shall continue to go to her 
the rest of the spring in order to get my hair in 
od shape. . . . The baseball team looks awfully 
od... . House parties begin on the 14th of May 
1 1 am having Harriet Cowles down. Bill Hale 
| have a girl from Vassar also and so we can 
ve them stay together. 


Mother and I were back in Europe in the 
‘ing when Adlai sent us a clipping from the 
ily Princetonian, with the modest expla- 
tion: 


it was a great sui, vise to me to be one of the 
t 12 men nominated by the present Senior 
uncil. The Council ordinarily nominates the 12 
ist prominent men in the coming Senior Class 
d that I could be considered in that category 
S quite unexpected. Only five men out of this 
mber are elected by the class this spring and 
nm the remaining ten, making a total of 15 
ich composes the Senior Council, are elected 
ct fall. Of course I will not be elected among 
five taken on this spring but now I at least 
ve hopes of making it next year... . 

| think I told you that I am going to Europe 
h Bob Brooke, Ev Case, and Ogden West of 
icago. We have secured passage on the Fin- 
d sailing from New York on June 25, which 
| give us just a few days here after commence- 
nt. The Princetonian is to play the Yale News 
baseball on June 18th and the event promises 
be most amusing. The Prince played the Tiger 
terday and we were victorious 5 to 4. I played 
rt stop. 


y the time we met him abroad, I could re- 
rt on my first close look at a member of 
itish royalty. 

Mother and I had been in Paris when I be- 
n getting exciting accounts from my cousin 
ildred Bromwell and friends staying in 
ndon about the parties planned with an eye 
the young Prince of Wales. When he’d 
ited in the U.S., Millie, Geraldine Graham 


Happiness in this world, 
when it comes, comes inci- 
dentally. Make it the ob- 
ject of pursuit, and it leads 
us a wild-goose chase and 
is never attained. Follow 
some other object, and 
very possibly we may find 
that we have caught hap- 
piness without dreaming 


—NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


and Millicent Rogers had been among the 
girls invited to meet him, and they wanted to 
see him again! Mrs. Graham was already in- 
stalled in a charming little mews, and with her 
perfectly beautiful daughter was ‘‘doing the 
season.” 

My cousin Millie and her mother were 
at Claridge’s. I don’t know just how many 
other leading ladies were menacing His Royal 
Highness, but I longed to get in his path at 
least once, so over to London we went! The 
city was terribly crowded, but dear Mrs. Stan- 
ley McCormick put me up on a sofa in her 
sitting room, until we finally got settled at 
Claridge’s. 


ern WINSLOW was secretary of our em- 
bassy, and his exquisite wife Eileen was won- 
derful to me. The Prince of Wales often went 
to their house, and it was thanks to her that I 
was the only one of the American girls even 
to speak to H.R.H. at the great ball in Lans- 
downe House. While the others assembled 
eagerly in the ballroom, Eileen took me into a 
small anteroom and murmured, ‘‘We’ll just 
sit here. He’s bound to come this way.” And 
he did! He walked with quick strides, followed 
by an aide, and when he recognized Eileen he 
smiled charmingly and came right over. She 
curtsied deeply, but when I was introduced 
I was so breathless I don’t know to this day if 
I bent my knee. (When I was presented at court 
to the king and queen years later, I had time 
to practice.) The Prince of Wales took Eileen 
off to dance, and the aide 
sat with me. I didn’t think 
the prince looked like a very 
good dancer! 

The dance I went to with 
John Harlan, at Balliol 
College, Oxford, was more 
to my taste. I had thought 
Cambridge was beautiful, 
but after I saw the curving 
streets and crumbling walls 
and glorious gardens of 
Oxford, I longed to be a 
scholar there myself. 


When my brother started 
his senior year at Princeton, 
he was busier than ever as 
managing editor of the 
Daily Princetonian, and as a member of the 
student governing body, the Senior Council, 
besides a fairly stiff schedule of classwork. 

Mother and I lived in Princeton again from 
February until Adlai’s graduation. It was the 
spring that Ah, Sweet Mystery of Life first 
reared its silly head, as a tremolo menace to 
June weddings. At parties, we sang Chicago, 
Chicago, That Toddlin’ Town, and came out 
resoundingly on, “Positively, Mr. Gallagher? 
Absolutely, Mr. Shean!” I can’t remember 
which girl of Adlai’s stayed with us the week- 
end of spring house parties—and neither can 
he! 

I’m ashamed to say the only thing I remem- 
ber about that Commencement Week is wan- 
dering around in the garden at President. 
Hibben’s reception with Allison Armour. Ad- 
lai must remember some of the graduation 
speeches all too clearly. In 1954, when he went 
back to receive an honorary degree from 
Princeton, he spoke at the senior-class ban- 
quet, and I'll quote a few excerpts that show 
his views on graduation oratory and himself at 
twenty-two: 

“I feel as though I were opening the hunting 
season on college seniors. From now until 
mid-June, college seniors are fair game for all 
of us uplifters, viewers with alarm, Chau- 
tauqua-style orators, even for occasional un- 
employed politicians. From now until mid- 
June college seniors are to be repeatedly re- 
minded how fortunate they are and what they 
should do with their hard-won educational 
disciplines. .. . 

“Thirty-two years ago (and I might say 
quite a number of pounds and a good many 
inches around the waist ago) when I graduated 
I believe I listened to these same challenges 
flung down by orators whose names I have 
completely forgotten. Now it is my turn to be 
forgotten. In doing my homework this morn- 
ing on this evening’s oration, I not only let my 
mind run back to the state of the world thirty- 
two years ago when I graduated from Prince- 
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VISE - —the flattering freshness 


of this satinizing base! 


airy-sheer, greaseless — it smooths, refines, protects 


What happens to a would-be- 
pretty complexion... when make- 
up is applied directly over a 
“bare” skin? 

Color puddles in the pores, 
accents little lines. Too soon, oil 
steals out to “muddy” the make- 
up around nose and chin. Powder 
cakes in catchy spots. 


That natural freshness of a 
complexion vanishes . . . skin 
looks coarser, older. 


But—what a lovely change 
when you smooth on a film of 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream before 


“making-up”’! This greaseless, 
petal-scented cream does wonders: 


@ smooths skin—makes your com- 
plexion look finer-textured 
@ conceals tiny flaws . . . protects 
skin from weather and dust 


@ holds powder and make-up 
smoothly—hours longer 


See the fresh new bloom to your 
complexion ... when you wear a 


smoothing “base” of Pond’s Van- 
ishing Cream! You'll notice a 
radiant new softness, a younger 
look glowing through your 
favorite make-up! 
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Vital young favorite of Wilmington society, 

Mrs. du Pont relies on Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
for her fair skin. “Besides being expert at holding 
make-up, Pond’s Vanishing Cream protects your 
skin”’ she says, “helps soften and brighten it!” 


" hh 4 ws In : . 
J x jyst one minute— 
mg ' “‘wake up” your complexion! 
See, 
Tonight—freshen your face with this 1-Minute Mask: 
Smooth on a generous coat of Pond’s Vanishing 
a Cream. The Cream’s “‘keratolytic” action dissolves 
away oily dead skin flakes that dim skin’s sparkle. 
After one minute, tissue off the Cream. See your 


~ skin look finer in texture, satiny-smooth! 
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ton but I also glanced at the Nassau Herald of 
1922 in the hope that I could find something 
about myself that would impress you. Well, I 
must say, in the long corridor of retrospect, 
I don’t look as important as I thought I was. I 
discovered that when my senior class voted to 
bestow the sobriquet of ‘biggest politician’ 
upon one of its members I received only eight 
votes—but when it voted on ‘thinks he is big- 
gest politician’ I won second place, and that 
was due to a conspiracy among my room- 
mates. For the title of ‘most likely to suc- 
ceed,’ I received the impressive total of two 
votes (I don’t know yet who the other fellow 
was). 





JULIANELLI SHOE 


Of course you know full-fashioned 


“Thirty-two years ago my classmates and I 
graduated into a world that was quite different 
from the one you enter in 1954... . Nor do I 
need to enumerate for you in sepulchral tones 
the problems that you face. You know them 
only too well. 

“Perhaps you can solve them. I would not 
presume to tell you how to do it. This uni- 
versity has given you the tools with which to 
try. Moreover, even if I would guide you, I 
could not. What a man knows at fifty that he 
did not know at twenty is, for the most part, 
incommunicable. .. . 

“What he knows at fifty that he did not 
know at twenty boils down to something like 
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this: The knowledge he has acquired with age 
is not the knowledge of formulas, or forms 
of words, but of people, places, actions—a 
knowledge not gained by words but by touch, 
sight, sound, victories, failures, sleeplessness, 
devotion, love—the human experiences and 
emotions of this earth and of oneself and other 
men; and perhaps, too, a little faith, and a lit- 
tle reverence for things you cannot see. 
““Nonetheless, I would speak to you not of 
the past, when my generation held its hopes so 


-high—a time when even I received two votes 


as the most likely to succeed—but rather I 
would speak to you of the future, of your 
futures ec 
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Berkshire S-t-r-e-t-c-h stockings have just 


the mght amount of stretch to cling to every curve, give you caressing all-over 


fit. And the Nylace Top and Toe-Ring make these beauties w-e-a-r longer. 
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In 1922, Adlai’s future—and mine—wer 
roads we were eager to explore. I remembg¢ 
thinking that college had matured my brothe} 
and hadn’t given him what I was glibly callin 
““complexes”’! 


Grandfather Stevenson, like Great-grand 
father Fell, had started out as a lawyer, and 
think perhaps father regretted his own lack 
legal training. At any rate, he wanted Adlait 
have a good knowledge of law because he sa 
it would be useful—**No matter what you d 
later.” 

Adlai must have decided father was right; 
was much too independent-minded to let an: 
body run his life. He had arranged to roo 
with Bill McIlvaine and Chas Denby at al 
vard Law School, and after they'd settled i 
Adlai wrote an account of the horror stori 
the newcomers had been greeted with: 


Claverly Hall 
Cambridge 

Tuesday night) 

Sept. 26, 1922 

Dearest Mother: We have just finished aj 
stracting some cases in property! Doesn’t th 
sound formidable? And maybe its not! This Ha 
vard Law school is the most feverish place I 
ever seen—everyone works ai// the time and s 
about 25-35% get dropped every year. All we’ 
heard since we arrived were gruesome tales 
disaster from our friends and staggering stories 
astonishing hours of work when the big revie 
begin in March. Until then it is a comparati 
loaf. Just do your work from day to day—and! 
can be done easily in about 8 hours. Oh the ne 
is certainly encouraging and I’m looking forwa 
to a very delightful winter. Everyone around he 
insists that the Harvard Law school is the harde 
graduate school of any kind in America. 

Am quite happy but we all will have to get a 
justed to an entirely different standard of wo} 
The law school is sort of like being in busines 
not college. We have so many enormous boo 
and notebooks that we have to carry them ba 
and forth to class in satchels. More bad ney 
later. Best love 

ADLAI 


Wir he mentioned in a letter, “I have 
argue a law club case on Nov. 7th and am gé 
ting worried about it already,” mother wrd 
him her usual loving and ample advice: 


Dearest Laddie: As the time draws near f 
your argument, I wonder if you are in do 
about your success? Success as regards yo 
équanimity? I hope you will let this be an oppd 
tunity to prove to yourself that if you have do} 
all that was necessary in preparation, nothing) 
worth getting nervous over, and that you are g 
ing to let your will take a back seat and alle 
your unconscious, imagination, or God, wo 
through you without any strain or fear or dou! 
“Let go your hold,’ as Wm. James says, resi 
your destiny to higher powers and you will ge 
perfect inward relief... . 

I want you to get plenty of sieep and relaxati 
for the few days before. Rest and sleep have 
ways been your best medicine and please take 
advice and get it now. Be perfectly sincere, sé 
ous and natural. Show that you are doing the be 
you can and everybody respects that. Each exf 
rience will be a milestone in showing you h¢ 
foolish it is to be afraid to do the best you 
and how really simple it is. Forget there is af 
body there. Just talk to yourself or rather let yo 
subconscious come forth. I am so proud of y 
and want you to do your work honestly a 
faithfully. 


Judging from his next letter, my brotk 
had already stopped worrying: 


I have almost finished my law club brief # 
will have to do some more work polishing it 
before the actual argument takes place in Nov. 
hard but interesting work preparing them @ 
gives you some idea of what a practicing e 
has to do when he has a case before a super 
court that involves a nice distinction or probl 

If you have a little rug somewhere around 
house you might send it for my bedroom. It’s 
to have something to step on instead of the 
floor in the mornings. If you haven’t one dl 
worry because I can get a bath rug here fo 
couple of dollars. 





When I went up to Cambridge for the H 
vard-Princeton football game, I was amu 
because Adlai, the Harvard law stude 
cheered wildly for the Princeton team, a 
was beside himself with joy when Old Nas 
won. So was I! 

I think he envied me because I was goi 
to Bloomington for Thanksgiving, and 
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r from mother must have made him 
or homesick: 


ymorrow is the first Thanksgiving day since 
went off to boarding school, six years ago, 
we have not been together—at least you and 
ope you are not as lonesome for us as we are 
ou. And yet I know you are thinking of us 
wishing we were all together. History has 
r attempted to prove that the home is not the 
dation of civilization, which is the best argu- 
that it is true—but we “home lovers” do not 
an argument to prove to us that with the 
> begins and depends the salvation of the 
and its evolution. 

ithout this Jove of home and our desire to get 
her—to love and protect one another— 
e would be the use of living? But although 
ree are here at the old home it is not entirely 
> because one of our little family is absent. 
year we didn’t have Buffie, now we haven't 
but we are so happy in the thought that you 
vell and doing so splendidly that we shall 
‘up and make a “day” of it.... 


e were all at ““Shome’”’ in the nicest sense of 
vord over Christmas. Adlai had just won 
econd case in class, by a point score of 
» 15, and he and father had a fine time 
issing legal problems. 

llai left just before New Year’s to join 
use party of Eastern friends at Lake 
d, where he wrote mother: 


there is a heaven on earth, I’ve found it at 
_. . Skiing is the most delightful sport I’ve 
ndutged in. 


month or so later, he wrote about a week- 
it Jaffrey, New Hampshire, where a group 
urteen boys, girls (and chaperons!) had 
sounds like a very invigorating romp in 
now. His letter mentions cross-country 
ins, tobogganing, an impromptu hockey 
, a sleigh ride “accompanied with much 
cheer and roughhousing”’ and ends up 
antly : 


e girls were a great bunch—not an unat- 
ve one among them, in fact all knockouts. ... 
ere all weak with laughter from beginning 
1. Incidentally the whole thing, my fare and 
yst only $32 for 4 whole days. 


other answered: 


was good for you to get a change and from 
ne of your letter it must have been a success. 
vall now expect you to go to Jaffrey for sev- 
veekends for rest & recreation. Please do so. 
nd you money if you need it—please tip me 
you do! 

ther writes glowingly of your health, spirits 
ioise. [He had visited Harvard and Adlai had 
/him to some of his classes.] Glad indeed to 
you are well and enjoying a rare oppor- 
j—that of really /Jearning. As much as possi- 
seek the association of wise people. Mr. 
s H. Robinson says that the best way to be 
ited is to live with educated people. Don’t 
-much time on mediocres. Better be alone, 
ing for yourself. And have sonte fun out of 
1courage and nourish your sense of humor. 
s dull, even stupid, without it... . 


; reminds me of the night in 1952 when 
i heard a funereal-voiced radio commen- 
criticize him for making “jokes” in his 
shes. My brother said to us suddenly, 
at’s the line about ‘A merry heart is like 
dicine but a broken spirit drieth up the 
s’? Is it Shakespeare?’ He found it, in 
erbs, and used it in a speech to answer his 
faced (or sour grapes?) critics. Another 
he said, “I refuse to conform to the 
iblican law of gravity!” 
ston and what he called “‘The case of 
<stone versus Stevenson”’ hadn’t damp- 
Adlai’s humor. He was in fine spirits 
1 he came down to New York to see me 
Na Visit to our Cousin Millie in England, 
pring of 1923. Millie had married Sidney 
y, the British naval attaché, the summer 
‘e. (She’s now Lady Bailey.) I had been 
mly attendant, and I was eager to see her 
xr new home. The night before I sailed, 
i took Aunt Letitia and me to dinner in 
York, and we laughed over our forth- 
aunt’s description of her own return 
-a trip around the world. A friend asked 
~she’d had a good time, and Aunt Letitia 
“Do you want my advice? Just plan your 
jown to the final detail—and then cancel 
ticket.” 
uch as I enjoyed that story, I didn’t cancel 
yassage! At the boat, Adlai arranged for 








my deck chair while Dale Warren plied me with 
flowers and sentiment, so I went off feeling 
very pampered and gay. From the Baileys’ 
house in Essex, I wrote my brother about my 
first brush with ‘“‘county” living: 


Rickling House, 
Quendon, Essex 
May 10, 1923 
Adlai Dear: ... This house is small (plain Eng- 
lish house) unpretentious but full of atmosphere 
and charm. It is in parts 300 years old. The walls 
of the hall & library are covered with the most 
curious and ferocious heads of the animals Sid 
had killed. 
The great fat pompous old butler gives us our 
orders and we mind our manners when he is 


around. At table if I refuse a dish he continues to 
stand there until I explain I don’t want it and 
then he tells me ina commanding tone that I must 
eat it—everyone that comes to Rickling eats it! 

The garden is charming—gay with flowers. The 
gardener has been here 30 years and the aspara- 
gus bed is 90 years old. There is a tennis court, 
many apple trees—a large lawn and very ancient 
trees where the nightingales sing at night. I have 
learned to drive the Stutz and have run to Cam- 
bridge twice (18 miles) and go for golf at Golf- 
Magog 14 miles away. It takes about a half hour 
to get there; each time we’ve gone, we have got 
caught in a driving English rain and had to seek 
shelter in a lodge of a great estate... . 

I can understand now why the English are such 
sports— they live so much in the country they are 
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lonesome and have to exercise for amusement 
and to keep warm! Gad, it’s cold! Little fires in 
all the rooms but the maids run about opening 
the windows as fast as we close them... . 

We went thru’ “‘Short Grove’’—the estate of Sir 
Joshua Bailey (let for 12 years) and found it a 
huge house with 30 bedrooms and 1100 acres. Also 
to Quendon Hall which was once a monastery! 
In the park they had 100 head of deer that had al- 
ways been living there, and in one field the hunt- 
ers [horses] were frisking about deep in butter- 
cups. They came over to the fence and talked to 
me! 


While I was renewing my love affair with 
England, my brother’s letters sounded as if 
he were falling in love with New England: 
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of pure virgin wool! Fashioned ever 
so softly ... it’s all of a fine Pendleton 
sweater-knit, except for woven- 
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... We rode all morning—a soft warm spring 
day; it was too good! I’m afraid the love of the 
saddle & the open country has found an easy and 
willing victim in me. Another extravagant incli- 
nation to overcome! But I can say with becoming 
modesty that I find myself able to keep at the 


front of the field over hedges and brooks and 
thus far not a fall this year. What bravado! I’m 
knocking loudly on my “chamber door.” 

I went to the Underwoods for Sunday dinner & 
a mighty fine dinner it was. As always in the 
bosom of that most natural of families we had a 
riotous time. After lunch we spread rugs on the 
terrace and bathed in the sun. A few neighbors 
dropped in and as tea time approached the 
usual delegation came out from Cambridge to 
pay homage to the Underwood girls. . . . 





Acid Indigestion? 
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Millions of Americans 
take TUMS wherever they go 
—fix Acid Indigestion, 
Heartburn—Fast! 


The beauty about TUMS is you can 
take ’em anywhere—no matter what 
you're doing. Just eat them like candy 
mints and get wonderful relief that’s 
so fast, so sure! 


TUMS neutralize excess stomach 
acid almost instantly—safely, too! 
Acid indigestion, heartburn and gas 
go away fast...with no danger of 
over-alkalizing your stomach...no 
laxative action to worry you when 
you're out. 


So take your TUMS wherever you go 
—and when acid indigestion hits you 
(as it does practically everyone) you 
fix it “‘on the spot” with tasty little 
Tums! No glass, no water needed. 
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Claverly Hall, Cambridge 

Dear Father: Things are going fine with the 
beautiful weather making it progressively harder 
to keep to the books and their appalling contents 
of undigested knowledge. Its only about 3 weeks 
now until the first exam and I certainly have some 
few things to learn... . 

I wish you would send me 2 or 3 hundred dol- 
lars for I’m getting pretty short. Also I had to pay 
my Univ. bill for the 4th quarter in tuition & sec- 
ond half in rent which was $215. So a little “‘sep- 
arations” would go big just now with your profli- 
gate offspring. 

My best to the office—i.e. Fred 

ADLAI 

Poor father—both his offspring were prof- 
ligate that spring. I had gone to Paris with 
Cousin Letty Bromwell, and under her chic 
wing had splurged on clothes. 

When I docked in New York and had paid 
duty on my Paris finery, I was so broke I 
didn’t even have railroad fare home. I turned 
to one of my fellow passengers, who knew fa- 
ther, and asked nervously if I might borrow 
some money from him. Fortunately, it was 
Thomas Lamont! That kindly capitalist 
reached for his wallet and said, ““Are you sure 
you only need fifty dollars?” 

Two other passengers I'd met on that home- 
ward voyage—Adolph Ochs, the brilliant pub- 
lisher of the New York Times, and his wife— 
made my next winter in New York especially 
delightful. The Ochses’ guests ranged from tal- 
ented young writers to international financiers, 
famous actors, conductors and statesmen, and 
the talk at those dinners was stimulating. Mr. 
Ochs had the warm, searching kind of curiosity 
that reminded me of Grandfather Davis and my 
own brother, although the publisher had quite 
a different way of drawing people out. Toward 
the end of dinner, he’d tap on his glass with a 
spoon to get attention, and then he’d go 
around the table asking each guest’s opinion 
on some current subject. Usually, it was some- 
thing controversial enough to arouse some 
awfully lively talk. Two of the people I met 
there have been my friends ever since—Ar- 
thur Hays Sulzberger and his wonderful wife 
Iphigene. 


l WENT to opening nights and art exhibits 
and concerts all that winter, and sent back 
reports to the Pantagraph—book reviews, 
too—but I didn’t presume to call myself a 
critic. Several attentive young men made life 
all the pleasanter in that bewilderingly beauti- 
ful city, where the sky seems so far away. 

My brother was in his second year of law 
school, and working very hard, but I’m not 
sure how interested he was and I suspect he 
sometimes felt a little guilty because he was 
enjoying the life in Cambridge so much, es- 
pecially the weekends! Mother, with her in- 
tuitive wisdom and loving good sense, wrote 
him: 

Dear One: Your optimism and faith are con- 
tagious and have given me a boost. Naturally, I 
had courage, my father used to call it, but with 
low physical status, I am liable to slumps. [She 
hadn’t been well that spring.] I needed your 
letter! 

Now, my dear, you must not feel guilty unless 
there is reason and the only reason for guilt is 
wrong-doing. I do not believe we can have too 
much happiness unless it interferes with the hap- 
piness of others. Then it is selfishness. I betieve 
God wants His children to be happy. 

So, hop along to all the best that is going on 
and do not become an ascetic and imagine you 
ought to mortify the flesh... . 

You say, ‘“‘Laddie is getting his eyes open.” 
They can’t see too much or too far. ‘“‘Know thy- 
self.”” Know the world, know values, know what 
you want—above all, know God, universal 
Good. Stand for that, whatever befalls. 

It does me good to hear you say it has been the 
happiest year yet. Work and play. That is what 
all good life should be and be guilty only when 
you are not getting the balance. .. . We all have 
so much to be grateful for and happy over. 

All love of the fullest and tenderest. 

MOTHER 

P.S. Remember that I know you couldn’t be so 


| happy and grateful if you were not trusting God 


and so consider how happy you are making me. 

She didn’t hesitate to mix in homilies and 
reprimands when she thought they were 
needed. I’ve picked these few samples from 
her letters to Adlai: 

Early hours are most important, to live by arti- 
ficial light is unnatural, and Nature is a perfect 
guide. 


. .. By the way, I have had it in mind to scold 
you about the small courtesies of life. Never neg- 
lect to acknowledge a favor, promptly and ade- 
quately. Never let any debt of honor from a 
postage stamp to a fortune go without proper, 
prompt acknowledgement and courtesy. It is easy 
and unpardonable to neglect, forget and evade, 
and so form the habit now of not so doing. 

Sometimes I send you things and you do not 
mention them, especially money, and naturally I 
am wanting to know if they landed. This latter is 
a business matter and only business methods are 
permissible, so there! Courtesy, without emotion 
or effusion, kindness, great appreciation, sym- 
pathy are fine attributes and you have them 
deeply engrained and must never neglect to use 
them. 


. .. Have you grown much since I saw you! 
Would I recognize my 24-year-older. Please keep 
on growing up and out and through, remember- 
ing that in drawing yourself up to a high level, 
you draw others with you. 

If you can only go through life, taking the bit- 
ter with the sweet without complaint or resent- 
ment, you will have conquered much of life’s 
frustration. However, do not misunderstand 
me—one must also not hesitate to fight for the 
right and have courage to see justice done. 


In these days of moral relaxation, the spirit of 
love and righteousness are most necessary. I 
would rather have you sound physically and 
morally than president. 





VARIATION 


By ZOE AKINS 








How shall I my true love know 
From another one? 


Look in the mirror, should it 
show 


Your eyes more bright, your face 
aglow, 
As when a flower takes the sun; 


And should instead of walk you 
run 


To meet him—then indeed you 
know 


Your true love is no other one. 


ITA rm Te, 


See Se ee ll ae 


Adlai and I were both in New York for that 
long Democratic convention in June of 1924. 
Father was honorary secretary of the conven- 
tion, and he arranged for Adlai, B. Davis and 
Francis Plimpton to be assistant sergeants at 
arms. Adlai was staying at the Plimptons’, and 
I was visiting the Charles R. Cranes and their 
beautiful daughter Frances, who later married 
Jan Masaryk. Mr. Crane was a wealthy 
philanthropist and internationalist, and often 
had students from all over the world visit him. 
I loved staying at the Cranes’ because it was 
like a gathering of the League of Nations. 

Mr. Crane was backing David F. Houston 
for President. The Houston headquarters were 
in the Hotel Saville, and father was the guiding 
spirit. 


Firuee made the nominating speech for 
Houston, and Franklin D. Roosevelt for Al 
Smith. I thought theirs and Newton Baker’s 
were much the best speeches, but I may have 
been a little prejudiced! Father very nearly 
didn’t get there in time to make his speech. His 
taxi was caught in a traffic snarl, and he got 
more and more frantic, until suddenly he 
thought of a way out. He called to a cop, 
“Officer, I’ve got to be at Madison Square 
Garden in five minutes to make the nominat- 
ing speech for Al Smith.”’ At the mention of 
that adored name, the cop’s whistle blew fren- 
ziedly, he jumped on the running board and 
cleared the taxi’s path crosstown to the con- 
vention, where father rushed in and spoke— 
for Houston. He atoned for this trick a few 
years later, in 1928, when he organized the 
Smith Independent Organization Committee, 
with George Peek and Chester Davis (the 
latter Republicans) and worked valiantly 
throughout that campaign, in Midwest farm 
areas, for the ‘“‘Happy Warrior.” 
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Two young men I saw during the conve}! 
tion were Britton Hadden and Harry Lug) 
who were just launching Time magazine on}! 
shoestring. If my memory is right, Adlai hg 
flirted with the idea of investing some of 
earnings from the Daily Princetonian in th} 
Time magazine project, and even working f 
them. Instead he cautiously put his profits in: 
an invention of a garage mechanic down t} 
street in Bloomington who was going to rey. 
lutionize the gasoline engine. All that Ad 
and some of his friends got out of that “inves 
ment”’ was experience! 

In the spring of 1924, Adlai’s second ye 
at law school, Uncle Bert Davis died in Ca 
fornia. Uncle Bert was publisher and the acti 
manager of the Pantagraph, and many co 
plications immediately arose in connecti¢ 
with his estate. Until the outcome was decide 
(giving equal shares of Pantagraph stock 
mother and her sister), Adlai and Davis Me 
win both went to work on the newspaper, A 
lai on the editorial end and his cousin in t 
business department. 

My brother enjoyed the chance to do so 
writing and reporting again. He did a seri 
of thoughtful editorials on the famous Scop 
trial in Dayton, Tennessee, where a teach 
was being tried for teaching the story of evol 
tion! William Jennings Bryan and Claren 
Darrow were pitted against each other. Brya 
the Great Commoner, and grandfather’s ru 
ning mate in 1900, had been a heroic figure 
Adlai from childhood. Adlai’s editorials le 
no doubt that Bryan or no Bryan, he w. 
against religious bigotry and _ censorsh 
through ignorance. 


Wai: my brother was getting a taste 
professional journalism, I was facing my fi 
real audience—as an actress at the Pasader 
Playhouse. Father, with his finger in as maj 
projects as ever, had started the Communi 
Players in Bloomington, and after I’d play 
with them in Captain Applejack, my appet 
was so whetted that I took off for Californ 
The brilliant director of the Playhouse, G 
more Brown, was putting on our friend Rac! 
Crothers’ Expressing Willie, and he let 
play a vivacious society type who waved 
arms and talked constantly about expressit 
herself. For this role, I wore an elaborate bo 
rowed tea gown with fur-banded sleeves thi 
were very effective for gestures! 

Father came out to Pasadena to take a lo 
at his emancipated daughter, and wro 
mother a reassuring report: 


1 


Buff is certainly happy in her new surrow 
ings. We had Gilmore Brown (the director) wi 
us at dinner last night. I had satisfactory talk 
him later. Thinks Buff has talent but needs € 
perience which I’m sure is the case... . Rest 
sured Ill be patient & do everything possibl 
She has been so sweet to me I’m very happy. 

Much love, 
Lewis} 


Father’s idea of ‘‘doing everything possiblt 
was very potent! He learned that his frie 
Charles Wagner was going to produce sh 
tini’s The Carolinian, and a month orso lat) 
I was on my way to New York to start 
hearsals. (Father had somehow persia 
Wagner and his star, Sidney Blackmer, 
come to Pasadena to look me over.) I play 
the part of Lady Something-or-other, an 
still have fond memories of another member 
that cast, Reginald Owen, because he toldn 
frankly he didn’t think much of me as an 
tress, but he was wonderful about giving 1 
tips on make-up. To show how incredi 
wide-eyed I was—when I went to a party al 
met Katharine Cornell there, I was shock( 
to the core because Miss Cornell had on a sé 
and not the glamorous gold lamé or whatey 
I'd expected all great actresses wore! | 

The Carolinian opened its tryout run at t 
Bonstelle Theater in Detroit. Mother and 
ther came to the opening night—and I 
laryngitis and lost my voice! They begged 
to give up the whole thing, and probably t 
director would have agreed! When we moy 
on to Boston, I was put up at the Wome 
Republican Club, and it never occurred to 
then it was a strange place for me to be. 

The show’s press agent got pictures of me 
all the Boston papers—with some such h 
line as GRANDDAUGHTER OF VICE-PRESIDE 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 168 
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Meprium Hees 


are our middle name 


...and Fashions, too! 





ADRIENNE 





WHISPER 





CHATEAU 





ver before ... ever... has the shoe with the slender, shapely, 
kable medium heel (as Red Cross Shoes make it) been so important 
fashionable. And these are just three of the many 

tty styles that tell you, unquestionably: Red Cross Shoes are the 


ters of the art of the medium! 





. . $ $ 95 
gest selling brand of fine footwear in the world. Styles from “ 8 toc 1 ) 2 


This product has no connection whatever with The American National Red Cross. The United States Shoe Corporation, Cincinnati 7, Ohio. These shoes are manufactured and distributed as Gold Cross Shoes in Canada 
by B & L Shoe, Ltd., in England by Somervell Bros., Lid., in Australia by “‘Gold Cross Shoes” (Aust.), Pty. Ltd., in South Africa by Eddels (S. A.), Ltd., in New Zealand by Duckworth, Turner and Co., Ltd. 
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UPHOLSTERED! 





Baby’s round little bottom 
is so soft and well-padded. 
‘Q-Tips,’ like Nature, pro- 
vides built-in comfort too! 
It’s the only cotton swab 
that is custom-cushioned 
at the tip for absolute 
safety and softness. Sterilized, germ-free. 


‘Q-Tips’ gives you more for your money 
sO many Ways: 

e ‘“silkenized” super-refined cotton 

e handy sliding tray box 

e zip-open Cellophane wrapper 

e booklet of how-to-use hints included 


More doctors and mothers 





use ‘Q-Tips’ than all other 





cotton swabs combined. 





So naturally—the box for 





you is blue! 





Recommended by 


Mary Margaret McBride 
NBC Radio—Mon. and Wed, 
For the whole family: Use ‘Q-Tips’ 
to clean nose, ears, denture 
apply make-up and first aid; moisten 
Stamps, clean cut-glass—for hygiene, 
hobbies, household jobs! 
e in Canada 


1s Inc., Long Island City, New York 


* Pari France 
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Goes LeGir—and a story saying I was an 
heiress, which was certainly news to me! 

On opening night in New York, my tiny 
dressing room was massed with huge baskets 
of flowers—more than the leading lady’s! In 
the audience sat father, Rachel Crothers, Ma- 
jor Bowes and his wife Margaret Illington, 
Mrs. Henry Breckenridge and several other 
friends father had assembled for my Broadway 
debut. I appeared early in the first act just long 


enough to mouth a few words, and imagine my = 


distinguished claque’s surprise when they 
waited all through the rest of the play for my 
next scene—but there wasn’t any more. The 
Carolinian closed two weeks later, but I refuse 
to take all the blame for that! 

I worked next with a stock company in 
Trenton, playing in several plays including 
Flaming Youth, and commuting from an 
apartment on East 63rd Street. Adlai was tak- 
ing his final year of law school at North- 
western University in Chicago, so that he 
could get to Bloomington weekends and keep 
in touch with things on the Pantagraph. 

In the spring of 1926, I got a job with Gil- 
bert Miller’s stock company in Rochester, at 
$50 a week. George Cukor was our director, 
Rosamund Pinchot was the ingénue, and the 
talented Glenn Hunter starred in several plays. 
Ilka Chase and Louis Calhern, two other 
members of the company, supplied the off- 
stage romance by suddenly getting married. 
They invited all the cast to a wedding recep- 
tion in their little hotel sitting room, and we 
drank a toast from paper cups. Calhern 
seemed to me very handsome and very sulky. 

Elsie Ferguson joined us to play the lead in 
The Outcast, but she didn’t look or act the way 
I'd remembered her as a child, when mother 
pointed her out in a Paris hotel and told me to 
use that beautiful lady as a model of decorum. 
In rehearsals, Miss Ferguson was inclined to 
talk back to the director—in a loud tone. 

Most of that very hot summer, I worked 
happily in very small roles. We did a new play 
each week, and I always marveled at the trans- 
formation when jerky small scenes suddenly 
flowed together, and the performance would 
come alive. 

Meanwhile, mother and father must have 
been plotting anxiously how to pry me loose 
from a career they were convinced would 
come to nothing, and finally they dispatched 
Adlai as emissary. They wrote me that he had 
Pantagraph business to attend to in New York, 
and would go by way of Rochester. 

It was the only time my brother ever saw me 
act, and when he took me out to supper after- 
ward, he tried to be tactful, but | remember he 
said, “‘All you did was come in and sit on a 
bench long enough to say one line.” 

His tempting counterproposal was a trip to 
Italy with mother. Adlai would accompany us 
part way, but he pointed out that mother 
needed me along because he intended to go off 
to the Balkans and Russia. This idea of going 
to Russia had been cooked up at a convivial 
bachelor dinner after a friend’s wedding. His 
friends George Norton and Bob Page wanted 
to go along, so George got credentials as a 
foreign correspondent for his home-town pa- 
per, the Louisville Courier Journal, Adlai got 
his from Hearst’s INS, with some help from 
father, and Bob just took a chance. 


M, brother had just received his law degree 
from Northwestern, taken the bar exam, and 
wanted one more travel fling before he settled 
down to practice law. He wanted to see some- 
thing of Eastern Europe, where he had never 
been, and have a firsthand look at the Soviet 
experiment. Besides, he said he might get a 
scoop. Russia was closed to foreigners in those 
days, and it was hard to get in. And since ne- 
gotiations had broken down over the czarist 
debts and expropriating American properties, 
Chicherin, the Foreign Minister, had refused 
to see any of the few correspondents stationed 
in Moscow. Adlai’s rosy idea was that if a 
naive young man showed up full of bright 
ideas about liquidating the debts, trade, stu- 
dent exchange and so on, Chicherin just might 
| be intrigued enough to talk a bit—and what a 
| story that would be! I remember my brother 
| saying eagerly, “I think that’s a new approach 
| to breaking the log jam, and of course I'll tell 
| Chicherin that I’ve come with an open mind.” 





I was sure the Russian Foreign Minister 
would be happy to hear that Adlai had come 
with an open mind all the way from Chicago, 
and I thought that together they would work 
things out very nicely. I must have had an open 
mind, too, because I couldn’t resist Adlai’s 
urging to come along to Italy. I did say firmly 
that I'd go back to my theater career in the fall. 

When mother, Adlai and I sailed on the 
Conte Biancomano in early August, there was 
a great crowd at the pier providing a spectacu- 
lar send-off for Gen. Umberto Nobile, who 
had just flown over the North Pole in a dirigi- 
ble. He was a small, dark, gentle man who 
stood patiently while newsreel cameramen and 
VIPs swarmed around. Even Rudolph Valen- 
tino was there to see him off. — 

I thought Nobile was fascinating, and was 
pleased that he seemed to like being with me. 
We talked together a great deal on the ship, 
and I remember his telling me sadly, in his 
broken English, that he rather dreaded the re- 
turn to Italy, because he feared Mussolini. 

The first day Adlai, mother and I were ona 
train in Italy (Il Duce had them “running on 
time,” all right) we felt the ugly influence of 
Fascism. I had tucked my feet up under me on 
the seat, trying to sleep, and a Fascist guard 
came in and screamed that I was under ar- 
rest—for defiling the upholstery. Adlai was so 
furious he got white, but he kept his head and 
got me unarrested. The more changes we saw 
in our beloved Italy, the more my brother 
despised the new regime. In articles he wrote 
for the Pantagraph, he said: 


Fascism has adopted the same tactics that 
Communism has in Russia. Historically, suppres- 
sion leads to violence. Taking away free speech is 
taking away the safety valve. . . . Imagine being 
liable to imprisonment for the mere expression of 
an antipathetic point of view, no matter how 
sincere!= 


Adlai had applied for his Russian visa in 
New York months before, but when he left us 
in Italy to join his friends in Berlin, he still 
hadn't got it. George Norton and Bob Page 
were no better off. 

My brother was still stubbornly determined 
to get into Russia. From Budapest he went 
alone to Belgrade. Still no visa. Then to 
Bucharest, with the same result. This stalling — 
or trip tease—continued on through Sofia to 
Istanbul. In Istanbul, after sitting on the con- 
sulate for a couple of days, Adlai got fed up 
and went out to see the sights. He went back to 
the consulate a day or so later and was 
stunned by cordial cries of, ‘Where were you 
yesterday? Don’t you want this visa?” 

The consul couldn’t offer any suggestions as 
to how my brother might get to Russia from 
Turkey, even with a visa, so Adlai hired a 
boatman to row him out into the Bosporus to 
a little Italian freighter, the Diana, that was 
bound for Batum. Somehow, in spite of very 
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little Italian, he talked the captain into taki 
him aboard. In this he traveled five days, p 
ting in at the ancient ports along the sou 
shore of the Black Sea, sharing a cabin with; 
old Italian diplomat headed for Persia. Wh 
they got to the Russian port of Batum, all 
brother’s books and papers (including Par¢ 
history of Russia and a French-Russian d 
tionary) were confiscated. 

By stages, and with difficulties of all kind 
lingual, financial and nutritional, this stran 
apparition in the Caucasus of 1926, an Ame 
ican, got himself to Tiflis and then to Baku ¢ 
the Caspian. Then for days he was locked \ 
in a railway compartment under a carpet 
dust with a heavily bearded cartoonist’s moc 
of a Bolshevik bomb thrower who never 
tered a word in any language. Adlai knew t 
Russian words for ‘‘tea’”’ and “‘eggs,” but 
accent couldn’t have been very good, beca 
the first time he asked for them, what he g 
was beer, bread and cheese. 

He didn’t get much more when he fina 
arrived in Moscow. He found refuge with t 
kind Quaker ladies who had been working 
the famine-relief organization. But he rusht 
right off, before he’d unpacked, to call at t 
Foreign Office to explain his mission. He 
told to come back the next day. Each afte 
noon he presented himself, and each day 
was put off “till tomorrow.” 


Tes interviews at the Foreign Office tod 
Only a little of his time, and he tramped mil 
seeing the famous city and talked endless ho . 
with the few American and British corm 
spondents stationed there, who usually ca’ . 
to eat at the house of the Quakers. | 
After a month in Moscow, when he st 
hadn’t seen Chicherin, even Adlai’s patie 
was exhausted, and he asked for his passpo} 
bade good-by to his friends in Moscow, ai, 
left for Leningrad. If his dream of the “b 
story” had come to nothing, at least he’d hag 
firsthand look at the communists, their me 
ods and a bit of their country, that wj 
enormously valuable in later encounters 
the Russian diplomats after the war. (It 
especially useful when he headed the U. 
Preparatory Commission in London ninete 
years later and negotiated with the Russia 
day and night.) After a week in Leningrad, . 
left for home by way of Finland and Swede 
in October of 1926, while mother was sayi 
to me in Switzerland, *‘Oh, if only I could g 
hold of Adlai to ask his advice about this.” 
“This” was my falling in love! Mother an¢ 
had gone from Italy to Valmont, above t 
lake of Geneva near Montreux, to spend a fe 
peaceful weeks. Mother was taking a “c 
for a digestive upset and stayed in bed, sq} 
roamed around alone. In the dining room) 
soon noticed a very handsome young mj 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 170 





THE NEW HALLOWEEN 


Youngsters in 4000 American 
communities laid aside mischief- 
making entirely, last October. They 
adopted the new version of “Trick or 
Treat,” which is to collect money for 
the United Nations Children’s Fund, 
under the auspices of the U.S. Com- 
mittee for UNICEF. This year a far 
larger number of communities will 
participate, it is hoped. 

The pattern has been for some 
youth or adult group to lead off. 
For several weeks before Hal- 
loween, talks about the world and 
its children are given in the ele- 
mentary schools. Film strips, fur- 
nished by the U.S. Committee for 
UNICEF, are shown. Parties are 
arranged to follow the collection 
rounds, to which the children bring 
their pasteboard cartons of pennies 
and larger coins. The youngsters 
can’t wait to count the coins, and 
see how many cups of milk or shots 
of penicillin they will provide for 


the world’s hungry and sick chil- 
dren. Last year the money in all 
the cartons came to $273,335.21. 
“Never has this town seen so little 
destruction, never have we had 
such a really exciting but orderly 
evening,” is typical of the com- 
ments that came to the U.S. Com- 
mittee for UNICEF. 

As the movement spreads, the 
pattern differs in different com- 
munities. Last year an eleven-year- 
old girl organized “Trick or Treat” 
among her friends. Few things 
have appealed so vividly to the 
imaginations and generous hearts 
of American youth. 

If the new kind of Halloween 
hasn’t reached your community, 
you can start it. To get further in- 
formation free of charge, write to 
the U.S. Committee for UNICEF, 
United Nations, New York, N.Y. 
There is still time before Halloween 
if you act quickly. 
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~ Here’s How Bayer Aspirin Helps Millions 


FEEL BETTER FAST! 


yy 4 WHEN THE WEATHER’S WET—When damp, rainy days bring on 
colds, adults and children alike need Bayer Aspirin. It relieves oold 
discomforts quickly, and reduces fever, too. Adults take the regular size 
... youngsters get flavored Children’s Size Bayer Aspirin. 















THE PAINS OF LATER LIFE—Pains seem to increase with passing 
years. Countless persons who suffer from pain of neuritis or neuralgia, 
backache or aching muscles, however, get the relief they need with 
Bayer Aspirin. Many sufferers from minor pains of arthritis and rheu- 
matism, too, rely on Bayer Aspirin for quick temporary relief. 


WHEN YOU’RE GOING OUT— You've ee tad this happen. 
Just as you're dressing to go out. you find yourself with a headachy 
feeling. In this case, Bayer Aspirin’s speed is a life saver. Two Bayer 
Aspirin tablets should have you feeling fine before you’re ready to leave. 


A GOOD NIGHT’S SLEEP— People everywhere are discovering they 
don’t always need a sleeping tablet when they have trouble sleeping 
The cause is often a low level physical distress—one so minor you can’t 
put your finger on it. Simply by taking Bayer Aspirin, you get the quick 
relief you need for a wonderfully restful night’ s sleep. 





You can take Bayer Aspirin any time... 


because no one has ever discovered a safer, faster, and 


more effective pain relieving agent. It is used by millions more people 
than any other pain reliever—without stomach upset! 


Feel Better Fast-Get BAYER ASPIRIN 
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on the other hand.. 


heres. a jewel, too | 





| BRIDAL ROSE 
_ S-piece place setting 13.75 


Sparkling beauty in a lovely setting .. that’s Syracuse china. 


Radiantly lustrous, smooth and translucent, with simply delightful 


design . . it’s so evident that Syracuse is the gem of 


American ceramics. And, like your 
diamond, incredibly hard . . promising 
practically a lifetime of smart dinners and 
sunny breakfasts. At so little cost! 

For experience and research over the years 
have shown Syracuse how to make 


finer china . . less expensive. 


SY | huvvdt, 
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Beaty thi works for aliving / 


FREE Portfolio of Syracuse patterns in full color— 

hints on choosing, using and caring for your china. 

Why not send for your copy today? 

Syracuse China, Dept. LHJ 10-55, Syracuse 4, N. Y. 


HARMONY 





5-piece place setting 16.75 


CELESTE 
5-piece place setting 10.75 
Prices slightly higher w 





est of the Rockies 
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who kept looking at me. A day or so later, in 
the lounge, we both reached at the same mo- 
ment for the Paris Herald in the newspaper 
rack. 

“Are you an American?” I asked. 

“No, a Swede,” he said, in a drawl straight 
out of Virginia. He introduced himself— 
Ernest Ives, secretary at the American em- 
bassy in Istanbul. 

We went walking that afternoon to the 
Chateau de Chillon, and that night I wrote in 
my diary, “This is a terrific attraction!!! 
Guess Adlai’s in Russia by now.” 

The next morning I told mother I’d met 
such an attractive man. She laughed and said, 
“Oh, Buffie, you’re always meeting such an 
attractive man.” 

Something must have made her realize this 
one was different, because she asked me to 
bring him up for tea on her balcony. Ernest 
was his usual easy, charming self. He told my 
dieting mother, ““You shouldn’t live on that 
gruel and weak tea. What you need is a cold 
bird and a bottle!” I think she decided that 
what we needed was a chaperon, because she 
came down to every meal from then on. Not 
that it made any difference! Three days after 
we’d met, Ernest and I were engaged. 

Ernest had been consul in Alexandria, and 
when he discovered I wanted to see Egypt, he 
suggested we go there on our honeymoon. 
Next he decided we should marry right away, 
while he was on leave. And that’s when mother 
wished she could get hold of Adlai! 

She persuaded Ernest and me that a few 
months’ separation was only reasonable. 
Ernest saw us off on the train for Paris, and 
after he’d left our compartment I flung my 
hat in the rack and wept. He wrote me saying 
he’d watched me through the train window, 
and I was horrified that he’d seen me looking 
such a red-eyed disheveled mess. I’d had some 
fancy photographs taken to use for my 
theatrical job hunting, so I hurriedly dis- 
patched one of those ‘‘seen through a retouched 
mist’? poses to my fiancé. I was glad it found 
a better use than being on file in an agent’s 
office. 

Mother had agreed that I could go back to 
Europe to meet Ernest (also his mother and 
sister) early the following year, and to be 
married in Naples. Then we’d have our 
coveted honeymoon in Egypt before report- 
ing back to the embassy in Istanbul. But 
when father heard of all this, he simply ex- 
ploded. There I was, planning to marry a 
stranger he hadn’t even seen. (He certainly 
couldn’t have missed seeing pictures of Ernest, 
because I had them propped up all over the 
house.) Mother assured father she approved 
of my choice, and Adlai backed me up all the 
way. He was already working a fifty-hour week 
in the law office, but he took the time to do all 
kinds of thoughtful things for me. Father 
calmed down somewhat, and Adlai handled 


“WHEN I ENTERTAIN” 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 124 


hostess, who serves from a stack of plates be- 
side her, which guests pass to one another 
along the table. The bowl of salad—in this 
case old-fashioned coleslaw with a tart, vine- 
gar dressing—and a basket of cheese biscuits, 
already buttered, are waiting on the table; 
guests serve themselves and pass along. For 
dessert with this meal, we like my mother’s 
old-fashioned minted pineapple freeze. 

‘Passing salads and desserts already served 
on plates is not formally ‘correct,’ but takes so 
much less time than a platter from which 
guests serve themselves. In fact, in these in- 
formal days, I don’t see why _ hostesses 
shouldn’t have plates passed already served 
with meat, vegetables and everything. I’ve 
never tried this—but I might! 

‘**A hostess,”’ says Mrs. Dewey, “‘in a sense, 
has to ‘belong’ to her guests for the evening, 
and must give them her undivided attention. 
That’s why it’s important to simplify things as 
much as possible, organize details of a party 
ahead of time, and to relax and let the evening 
take its course, once the guests have arrived. 
People don’t like to feel that you’re fussing 
over them, and pottering around. 


LADIES' HOME JOuR 


the announcement of my engagement in|} 
papers and also persuaded my parents (¢ 
tablish a trust fund for me, because he tho 
when I was going to live so far away I she 
feel I had some money of my own. 

Father had decided he would go ove 
“give me away’’—or snatch me back; I wa 
sure which. He kept saying, ““Now, Buff 
want it understood that if I don’t like 
young man when I meet him in Naples, y¢ 
call off the wedding at once and come 
back home with me.” Naturally, that 
me more nervous than ever! Adlai not ¢ 
talked to father, but as I found out later, w 
him a long letter which must have been 
persuasive indeed, judging by father’s sud 
shift from roaring lion to lamb. 

The night I sailed, two still faithful be 
took me to the boat and acted very sad 
doubtful, as if I were about to jump off a¢ 
If father still felt doubtful, he was hiding 
feelings nobly. 

In my cabin, I found a bon-voyage 
from mother: 





























My blessed child: 1 am in such a happy sta 
rejoicing and gratitude that you are to have 
of life’s best experiences that I can’t be sad a 
ment. And when I realize, and you must, 
your father has dropped everything to be 
companion, I can’t be humble enough in gra’ 
thanksgiving. ... 

Just know that Nature has her rights and 
here to your rules for good health of Mind 
body. Be of good cheer, for Life is wonderfu 
love is its greatest blessing. 

Farewell, my own precious child. 
MortHi 


There were cheering telegrams from frit 
too. The one that meant most was from| 
brother: 
THERE IS NO PARTING. BON VOYAGE. E 
LOVE TO YOU BOTH. ADLAI 


A few days later I wrote him from 1 
ocean: 


Dearest Adlai: You can’t imagine what aj 
fect your splendid letter had on father. He 
done everything possible to help me and not 
me, and I do appreciate your tact and un 
standing in writing to him as you did. 

Your letter to me was wonderful, and it 
good that we can express the nearness we fé 
love you more than anyone in the world} 
revere you more. . . . We are destined to 
long times together and we may know ho 
value them more then, and get more from on 
other. I am thinking now of our trip last sum} 
and how near you and mother and I are. Re 
ber that no duty will ever be more sacred t¢ 
than my sisterhood to you, and I shall rejoi¢ 
cross lands and seas for you... . 

We enjoyed Madeira today, quaint and lo 
a nice place to hide! I am terribly impatient 
to Naples and to be on our way to Egypt. 

You should hear OLD PAPA tell me he tk 
you have a “‘master mind, and altho’ a boy, 
of the great men he has ever known.” He 
utter awe of you, as I have love and confide 

BuF 


“T like flowers for the dinner table te 
simple, not ‘arranged’ stiffly,” says 
Dewey. “Roses are my great love, where f 
ers are concerned. There’s an unusual shag 
clear, bright red that I love to use in t 
centerpieces; also yellow roses, which pic! 
the yellows in a painting of fantail pigé 
which my husband gave me for our di 
room. When we bought our house in the c¢ 
try, we found an unusual bush of pale la| 
der-colored roses in the garden, the only 
of its kind I have ever seen, and when they 
in bloom I mix them with pink roses, “ 
crystal bowl. Sometimes we use a bo 
bright fresh fruit; or sometimes I do a 
centerpiece with an old-fashioned pai 
metal water lily—float it in a bowl wit 
full-blown roses, or pink camellias.” 

Here are recipes for three party me 


N CHICKEN MARENGO 


Have a 4-pound chicken cut up into pi 
for serving. Clean and wash thorou 
Sprinkle with salt and pepper. Heat % 
salad oil in a heavy skillet. Add chicken 
cook over low heat until lightly brow 
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ming frequently. Then add 14 pound 
red mushrooms and 8 small white onions, 
eled. Sauté until lightly browned. Pour off 
sess fat. Add 2 tablespoons chopped pars- 
-, 4% teaspoon thyme, 14 teaspoon orégano, 
ay leaf and 114 cups chicken broth. Cover 
d simmer over low heat for about 1 hour, 
until chicken and onions are almost tender. 
jicken with 1 tablespoon flour blended 
th a little cold water. Stir in 4 tablespoons 
mato paste, 1 package frozen Lima beans 
at have been thawed, and 2 teaspoons salt. 
ver and simmer until chicken and Lima 
ans are tender, about 14 hour. Reseason to 
te with salt and pepper. Makes 4 servings. 


LEMON FRUIT-SALAD DRESSING 


at 2 eggs very well. Add 6 tablespoons 
sar, 14 cup lemon juice, 2 teaspoons butter 
d 1% teaspoon salt. Cook over direct heat, 
fring constantly, until sauce is thick and 
ffy. Cool. Before serving, add 2 tablespoons 
ht cream. Makes | cup. 


BERKSHIRE SOUP 

uté 1 onion, finely chopped, in 14 cup but- 
for 5 minutes, stirring constantly. Add 2 
jlespoons flour, 12 peppercorns and 14 bay 
f. Cook 2 minutes. Add a 1-pound can 
natoes and 2 cups boiling water. Season 
th 1 tablespoon sugar, 1 teaspoon salt and 
teaspoon pepper. Simmer 20 minutes. Add 
up whole-kernel corn. Cook 10 minutes. 
t soup through a food mill or strainer. 
st before serving add 2 slightly beaten egg 
ks, mixed in 14 cup light cream. Makes 1 
art. 


EEF-AND-SAUERKRAUT GOULASH 


own in 14 cup butter 2 pounds round 
ak which has been cut into 1” cubes. 
rinkle 3 tablespoons paprika and | tea- 
yon salt over meat. Add 2 cups chopped 
on and sauté until good and brown, add- 
-a little more fat as needed. Add 2 pounds 
erkraut and simmer, tightly covered, 
sr low heat for about 1% hours or until 
at is tender, adding a little water if neces- 
y. During the last half hour of cooking 
1 2 teaspoons caraway seed. Just before 
ving, add 2 cups thick commercial sour 
am, stirring until just heated through. 
move from heat. Makes 6 to 8 servings. 


| COFFEE SOUFFLE 
1 cup water, 1 cup milk, 34 cup sugar, 
teaspoon salt and 2 tablespoons instant 
ee in the top of a double boiler. Heat until 
ture is scalded. Add 3 slightly beaten egg 
ks and cook until mixture coats a spoon. 
1% envelopes unflavored gelatin soft- 
din Vs cup cold water. Stir until gelatin is 
Ived. Remove from heat, add | teaspoon 
ila, and chill until sirupy. Then fold in 3 
y beaten egg whites. Pour into individual 
bet glasses or your prettiest serving bowl 
1 chill until firm. Serve with whipped 
Bae. Makes 6 servings. 
MACARONI MEXICAINE 
ité 14 cup chopped onion in 2 tablespoons 
ter. Add 1 pound ground beef and | tea- 
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spoon salt. Cook until about done. Add 1 
tablespoon flour blended with 1 cup cold 
water. Cook until thickened. Add 2 cups 
canned tomatoes, | cup diced celery, 2 table- 
spoons chili powder and 2 bay leaves, crum- 
bled. Cover and cook until well done. Add 
14 cup chopped parsley about 5 or 10 min- 
utes before serving. Make a loose ring of 
cooked elbow macaroni on a chop'plate. Pour 
meat mixture in the center. Makes 4 to 6 
servings. 


CHEESE BISCUITS 


Sift together 2 cups flour, 3 teaspoons baking 
powder and 34 teaspoon salt. Cut in 14 cup 


Aloha... 
the lovely 

name for 
Gorhams new 
hibiscus pattern s 


| 





















shortening. Add % to 34 cup milk. Mix 
lightly. Turn out on lightly floured board or 
pastry cloth. Knead 14 minute. Roll out to 
not over 14” in thickness. Cut out biscuits 
with a small biscuit cutter (1 14” in diameter). 
Brush top of rounds with melted butter 
and sprinkle with grated Cheddar cheese. 
(You will need about 24 cup grated cheese.) 
For each biscuit take 4 of the rounds and 
stack them one on top of another. Pinch the 
edges together halfway around and _ place 
the biscuits upright, fantail-roll fashion— 
having the open edges at the top—in each 
cup of greased muffin pans. If you have any 
remaining rounds, cut them into halves. 
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Tuck one half, rounded side up, between the 
leaves of biscuits in each cup. This will give 
you a more rounded biscuit when baked. 
Bake in hot oven, 450° F., 15-18 minutes. 
Makes 9 biscuits. 


MINTED PINEAPPLE FREEZE 
Put 4 cup sugar, 4 cup water, 14 teaspoon 
mint extract and a few drops green food 
coloring in saucepan and simmer for 10 
minutes. Add 14 cup lemon juice, 4 cup 
crushed pineapple and | cup ginger ale: pour 
into refrigerator tray. Freeze until mushy, 


stir once and freeze until firm. Makes 4 
servings. END 





INTRODUCING 








a happy new blend 
of modem lines and classic beauty 


If you shy away from the rigidly modern, but still prefer 


contemporary design, Aloha* is for you. Its lines are 


simple, functional. Its only adornment is the traditional beauty of 


a single hibiscus blossom. Yours for a lifetime of service, 


beautiful Aloha has Stegor’s exclusive XP-125 extra heavy 


plating; substantially more pure silver than the accepted standard for the 


finest silverplated flatware—not just at the points of greatest wear, 


*trademark 


but over the entire piece, including tips of tines and edges of bowls. Open 
stock; and in services for 8 and 12 from $69.95, including anti-tarnish chest. 
Made and guaranteed by Stegor Division, The Gorham Company, Providence 7, R. I 


i®STEGOR 


SILVERPLATE 
sv Gorham 
the NEXT thing to sterling 





Perfect Rice Without Cooking! 


— ee 1. It’s prepared instantly—because only Minute Rice is pre-cooked. 
Just add it to boiling water and remove from heat. 


2. It’s trouble-free. No boiling! No draining! No sticky pans! And no 
watching —you always have easy days with Minute Rice. 

3. It’s foolproof. White, fluffy, delicious rice—perfect every time. 

4, It’s just plain good eating. Minute Rice is one of the best—and eas- 


iest—ways to round out a well-balanced meal. 


Product of General Foods 





Twice in six months they lost everything they owned. 


July 22, 1954 


Fire and flood Dear Friend: Six people living in a car-and-a-half 


garage? Impossible! At least that’s what I would have 


ll d said 6 months ago. 
Cd n OWN Nevertheless, today Sandy, 6, Doug, 5, Pat, 2, Mike, 


co 7 / / 
5 months, Curt and myself call a space 14 x 20° home ! 


th a Cu rT Roa C h QS In April, fire raged through our home during the earl 
) morning, leaving us homeless and without clothing and 


furniture. Thanks to friends and neighbors, clothing and 


of iN] inooka || furniture have been supplied. It was u 
? . ; 


about shelter. 


Photographs by GORDON CO 
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Curt and Winnie were numb with shock, 
but tried to be cheerful for the four children. 


We are rebuilding our home ourselves and in the 
meantime our garage is our temporary haven. 

Impossible ? No—just courage, hope and a few 
frayed nerves, plus a bright new future for our won- 
derful family. Sincerely yours, 


WINIFRED ““WINNIE”” ROACH 


UST off Route 66, near Joliet, Illinois, a wind- 

ing, narrow blacktop road connects the villages 
of Minooka and Channahon. Between them is a 
eo ee quiet settlement, McGowan’s Woods, on the bank 
of the Du Page River in the old Iroquois territory. 

That is where Curt and Winnie Roach faced a 
year of trial. 

It started on April 8, 1954, at 3:30 a.m. Pretty 
Winnie, dark and willowy, and too thin now at 28, 
awoke suddenly from deep sleep when Bingo, the 
family dog, nuzzled her and whined. 

“Curt, Curt, wake up. I smell smoke.” 

““Go back to sleep. You’re having a nightmare.” 

Seconds later, they began living a nightmare. 

“Stay right here, I'll check,” Curt ordered. He 
opened their bedroom door in the cozy, four-room 
white frame bungalow. CONTINUED ON PAGE 176 
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Hardships were shared by Sandra, 6, Doug, 5, 
Pat, 2. Clothes and toys were all lost, including 
Sandy’s doll, Winnie raised spirits with a party 
cake, carried all cooking water from a pump. 


Insquashy shoes, they plowed back and forth through 
the flood. Nobody got pneumonia. But Winnie de- 
veloped bronchitis and was taken to a hospital. 





Emergency housing for 6 was a 14' x 20' garage. 


“Curt was like a rock,’ commuting 76 miles a day to work, rebuilding in spare time, sleeping 4 hours out of 24. Some passengers 
ona bus he once drove sent a load of furniture to help out. Curt and Winnie sent all they could spare to another burned-out family. 


Mike, 5 months, went on thriving even though his 
bottles couldn't be sterilized. Sandy didwt miss a 
day of school. But fatigue finally told on Curt. 











Ue wf 
HOW AUBRICL LIVES 


Makeshift shelves went up in the 
cluttered garage. Roaches had 
$4200 insurance on house, noth- 
ing on furnishings. It took 6 
weeks to settle the claim, “‘but 
we didn’t feel so up the creek the 
day the insurance money came. 





At the crisis, friends and shipments of help came 
in like cavalry. Hammers and saws in hand, neigh- 


bors even helped add an extra room to the house. 
“A lifetime won't be enough for thanking them.” 


“You have to know trouble 
to learn how wondertul 
your neighbors are.” 


Vung ; 


HOW AMERICA LIVES 
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CO JED FROM PAGE 174 Their room was at one side of the living 
room, directly opposite the children’s bedroom. Their kitchen and util- 
ity area stretched across the back of the house. 

The first crackling flame was climbing the wall near the kitchen door. 

“Tl get the children. You go to a phone,” Curt begged his wife. ““Call 
the fire department. Hurry.” 

Barefoot, robe tossed over her shoulders, Winnie ran out the front door. 

“I felt as though I had stones on my feet,” she said recently, reliving that 
first night of horror. ‘“‘I didn’t seem to be moving: I jumped over a three- 
foot fence, but it took forever to get to Ade Felkins’ place next door.” 

She was running against a forty-mile wind, and the bitter gale swept in 
the Roaches’ open door, hitting the flames, creating sudden inferno. 

Curt moved fast. Mike, who was only six weeks old at the time, was 
asleep in his crib in the master bedroom. This father carried his tiny 
son across to the room where the three other children slept. He lifted 
dainty Sandy from the top bunk, placed her and the baby beside the two 
peacefully sleeping boys. CONTIN 188 
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99 calories if you sweeten with sugar 


22 calories if sweetened with non-caloric Sucaryl 








If you are not counting calories, you don't need this 
new, non-fattening sweetener. If you are, you do. 


a 


ou save a lot of calories by using Sucary!] 


. ..,.and you cant taste the difference 


w, from Abbott Laboratories, a completely 
vy kind of sweetener for weight-watchers. 
sroved Sucaryl sweetens to any normal level 
without fear of bitterness or aftertaste. 


aryl"offers no calories . . . just true, sugar-like sweet- 
. Completely satisfies your sweet tooth when you're 
i restricted, low-calorie diet. It’s the first synthetic 
stener that lets you sweeten to any normal level 
‘out risking bitterness or aftertaste. 


iryl can be used anywhere sugar can. Keep it on 
“able for use in coffee or tea, on fruits or cereals. In 
‘kitchen, Sucaryl can be used to give any food... 
ther boiled, baked or frozen...a true, sugar-like 
*tness. The amount of Sucaryl to be used varies 
_ each recipe, so you'd better pick up the recipe book 
ved at right. When you’re shopping for dietetic 


. 
| 


foods, the Sucaryl name on the label is your guarantee 
of complete taste satisfaction. 


Sucaryl is for dieters; if you’re not watching your 
weight, you don’t need it. Sugar is one of the most 
highly concentrated sources of quickly available energy, 
and should be retained in normal diets. If you’re in any 
doubt about dieting, ask your doctor for his opinion. 


If you are diabetic, Sucaryl lets you enjoy a much 
more varied menu, and still keep within the rigid re- 
quirements of your diet. 


CRANBERRY JEL (Makes 10 servings) 


4 cups fresh cranberries 1 envelope unflavored gelatin 
12 cups water Y4 cup cold water 
4 teaspoons SUCARYL Solution or 32 tablets 


In a large saucepan combine cranberries and water to which 
Sucaryl has been added. Bring to a boil; lower heat; simmer 
gently about 10 minutes or until cranberries pop open. Sprinkle 
gelatin on cold water. Dissolve in hot cranberry mixture. 
Pour into individual molds. Chill until set. 


Get your free copy of Abbott’s “‘Calorie- 
Saving Recipes’’ at your drug store. It’s a 
brand new edition with dozens of kitchen- 

cea tested ideas. Orsimply write: Sucaryl, Abbott 
Laboratories, North Chicago, II]. In Canada: Abbott 
Laboratories, Ltd.,1350 Cote de Liesse Rd., Montreal, Quebec. 
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Available at your drug store in Tablet, Powder or Liquid 
form. For low-salt diets, ask for Sucaryl Calcium. 


aryl 


THE NEW, NON--FATTENING SWEETENER 
THAT TASTES JUST LIKE SUGAR 
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The new kitchen and dining area can 
be ventilated in bad weather, for awn- 
ing windows slant to shed rain. Cur- 
tains are dress fabric, 99 cents a yard. 


Foam rubber 1” thick was bought by 
the yard ( $1.65 ), glued to squares of 
plywood. Plastic upholstery fabric is 
nylon backed and easy to handle. 


The flat springs cost under $2, Curt 
clipped them to a sturdy wood frame. 
The lumber cost was less than $10. 


T was like an old-fashioned barn-raising. 

When after fire, flood and sickness Curt 
and Winnie had almost given up, “figuring all 
we needed was a tornado,” they went on 
struggling.. And word passed quickly. One 
unforgettable Saturday a work crew of neigh- 
bors appeared—two carpenters, two electri- 
cians, three plumbers, and plain amateurs. 


Samaritans behind the scenes 


To handle the laundry, a small utility room was added in 
what had formerly been the open jog at the rear of the 
house (shown in the picture at the right). ‘‘No bill,” his 
benefactors told Curt, who was compelled to take it easy 
after his heart attack. Completed, the addition not only 
had room for the washer, dryer and water heater, but in- 
cluded a closet for cleaning gear and a coat-and-boot rack 
as well. Here soiled clothes are made clean; here young- 
sters shed their wraps and rubbers—and the mud—before 
trooping indoors. It’s proved to be a real ‘“‘mud room” 
that takes a lot of the strain from the rest of the house. 

The bath had high priority on repairs. Cleaned of smoke 
and grime, two of the fixtures were usable, but the old 
tub was hopeless. The new tub and the plumbing were 
gifts. Winnie and Curt will never forget the generous 
hearts that gave them a new start. 


Replacing all wiring, electrician John Kelly, a friend 
of Winnie’s father, donated labor, materials, fixtures. 


Carpenter Art Johnson fixed the roof, installed new 
windows, portioned out work to any willing assistants. 





The big comeback after homelessness— 
generous neighbors and friends help put 


Curt and Winnie Roach back on their feet 


Young Home-Builders 


By MARGARET DAVIDSON 


Those who knew how to build coached those 
who didn’t. Winnie’s mother drove in with 
home-cooked meals from Joliet, served in 
the back yard. Some worked for days, some 
for hours, all in their spare time. And when 
the work was finished, Curt and Winnie were 
among their neighbors to stay. 

It had been disheartening. Half the $4200 
insurance money had paid off the mortgage 
on the now charred shell. That left $2100 for 
starting over. Where to start? 
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GORDON COSTER 


The foundation and most of the bearin 
walls were still sound, but roofing, floorg 
ravaged timbers and electrical work all has 
to be replaced. ‘““We’d never have got off th 
ground,” Curt says, ‘‘without friends.’’ Gen 
erously they donated not only material bu) 
kept his labor cost at zero. 

When it was time for the interior, Winni 
put first things first. “If we have a place t 
eat and to cook, we can work out the res 
from there.’ A single room was to be kitchet 


| 
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No inch is lost. Above 30” electric range, old cabinet, new shelves and punched 
board were harmonized by aqua paint. Base cabinets came unassembled. End 
of divider is finished in birch. Even Sandy perked up to take cooking lessons. 





There’s a way to 
coddle stubborn 
rubber gloves. 
Peel them off 
and invariably 
they’re wrong side out. Here’s the answer: 
Turn the palm right side out. Hold the 
wrist part taut in two hands and flip the 
glove over and over to trap air in it. Now 
squeeze the air up into the fingers, and they 
pop right out. Easy? Takes a second once 
you have the knack. 


Boot pegs are part of the 
new utility-and-mud-room 
arrangement at the Roach 
house. Racked up this 
way, boots and wet over- 
shoes are kept off the 
floor. And pegs are easier 
to clean thana 
shelf would be. 





Budget closet for a bedroom: one upright end supports clothes 
pole and shelves. Panels of colored burlap draw across opening. 
Simple frame was built to hold five molded-plastic drawers. 





There are times when a large 


and dining area, with an open-shelved divider 
to separate the two parts. The new kitchen 
walls were painted aqua, and the dining end 
was paneled in 4’x8’ sheets of birch plywood 
4” thick. Then the whole floor was tiled in 
beige asphalt speckled with color. Now the 
rest of the nest egg could buy needed appli- 
ances. A new refrigerator ($395) had to re- 
place the flood-ruined one, and Curt bought 
a washer and dryer ($365) so Winnie could 
cope with muddy clothes. While the new range 
($190) was on its way, Winnie cooked in a 
portable electric roaster loaned by her mother. 

For the new dining area, Curt made a 
cheerful dining set out of an old oak table that 


After walls were repaired, glass-fiber insulation 
was tacked up. Carpenter John Kelch taught Jack 
and Fern Wooley how it was done. Plumber friends 
Schuster and Voitik donated a tub, supplied pipe. 





cost $9 and six chairs he bought for $2 apiece. 
The 48” round table was sanded down and 
painted aqua, then topped with red plastic. 
The old chairs had ornate tops sawed off and 
were padded in foam rubber and covered in 
blue, yellow and red plastic. For the day bed 
that doubles as sleeping quarters for Sandy, 
Curt used flat springs clipped to a home- 
carpentered frame. Burlap was then tacked 
on. Over the mattress Winnie gently smoothed 
a cotton throw. 

The once-wrecked house was livable and 
workable again. There was still work ahead. 
But the Roaches would be doing it at home, 
safe and sound. 





fit into the new addition. 

























water heater saves money. For 
their rural location, Curt and 
Winnie Roach chose an electric 
model. Keeping six people in 
clean clothes calls for a lot of 
water, so they decided on an 82- 
gallon size. It heats at night 
when rates are low, and stores 
hot water in an insulated tank. 
Only the excess above 82 gal- 
lons is charged at higher day- 
time rates. 


Today there are bleaches suit- 
able for all kinds of fabrics, in- 
cluding the new synthetics. Word 
to the wise—use bleach as often 
as needed. Once materials start 
to get drab they can’t always be 
rescued. 


It’s a safety idea. For 
children, new clothes 
come with reflective 
yarn woven in. Since 
the fabric glows in the 
beam of a headlight, 
youngsters are visible 
in the dark. Especially 
important in areas 
where there are no 
street lights. 


For a between-room divider, consider using 
the corner that is hard to reach in the 
kitchen from the other side. Roaches made 
a desk in their dining area. 


Ralph Gomora gave cement. 
The men shoveled it into 
trench for the new utility 
room, then installed cement 
blocks, did all the building. 


Pump and water heater also 





And did you know—as you do from seeing 
the new Roach home that friendship built— 
people are wonderfully kind? 
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Winnie Roach, photographed a few weeks 
before her first surgical planing. 

‘The scars of acne are more than skin deep 
they destroy pride and self-confidence.” 





Today, dermatologists across thecountry have exciting 
news for patients afflicted with acne scars and other 
types of skin disfigurements. In many cases, something 
can be done tq reduce the scars that distort the appear- 
ance—often* the personality—of their victims. The 
treatment being used is a surgical planing process 
known, technically, as dermabrasion. 

As with all medical procedures, there are qualifica- 
tions and precautions: to be considered in advance. 
Dermabrasion is to bé.undertaken only after careful 
examination indicates a patient will respond to treat- 
ment, and usually after other methods of reducing 
scars fail to bring results. 

It is necessary to select candidates carefully. Some 
types of scarring will not’ benefit by dermabrasion. 
Some types of patients—those who expect to emerge 
a rose-petal beauty, or who count on dermabrasion 
as a cure-all for whatever deep emotional disturbances 
they may suffer because of bad skin—are likely to be 
sadly disappointed. In selected cases, psychological as 
well as cosmetic results can be excellent. But 100-per- 
cent reduction in scars is rare. It is important that a 
patient be given, in advance, an honest and conserva- 
tive estimate of the degree of improvement to expect. 

This type ® gery, while necessarily requiring 
specialized medical knowledge and skill, is not unduly 
intricate or time-consuming. On the average, a fee of 
$75 to $100 for each treatment would seem fair for 
both doctor and patient. Depending upon the depth 
and extent of the scarring, it is possible that two or 
even three planings may be required to obtain the 
best results. 

Based on the success physicians are having with pri- 
vate patients, hospitals are beginning to set up equip- 
ment to perform the operation in their dermatological 
clinics, Here, costs would be substantially reduced for 
those patients. who cannot afford private-doctor fees. 

GeorGE M. Lewis, M.D. 





President, American Board of 


Dermatology and Syphilology 


An “after” picture of Winnie 
Through surgical planing, her scars have been reduced by 90 per cent. 
“My happiness will reach out to touch the lives of my family.” 


unretouched. 
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NEW HOPE FOR SCARRED SKINS 


By DAWN CROWELL NORMAN 


Beauty Editor of the Journal 
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HOW {MERMA LINRS 


YOR the past twelve years Winnie Roach. has had 
to live with disfiguring facial scars resulting from 
a case of adolescent acne. Today, after two surgical- 
planing operations performed by a dermatologist at 
four-month intervals, Winnie’s scars are barely per- 
ceptible. What’s more, she’s enjoying a beauty bonus. 
Her complexion has improved in over-all tone and 
texture, and the drab coloring which accompanied the 
pitted scars has turned a healthy pink and white. 
The events in Winnie’s life which led to her 
taking this final step toward a prettier skin are heart- 
breakingly familiar to most acne-scarred patients, 


their families and friends. Winnie’s problem began 
when she was sixteen. A green-eyed brunette with a 
cheerful disposition, Winnie had always considered 
her complexion her prettiest feature. Her mother and 
sister have perfect skins. But at sixteen, the girls in 
Winnie’s crowd were just beginning to enter the 
magic world of make-up and glamour. Winnie went 
along, adopting the creams and cosmetics and bright 
new lipsticks—and delighting in the results of her 
girl-turned-grownup look. 

Winnie was still /ittle girl enough, however, to 
crave chocolate bars CONTINUED ON PAGE 198 
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BRISBANE— Shaped to show off a pretty foot! Elasticized 
for perfect instep fit. 





EEE 


0 
evan M AT Ny 
As exciting and inevitable as Jack Frost's magic touch! 

All part of the outstanding fashion news Vitality. offers : 
for fall. Designed, color-keyed, priced to provide ft) li iL 


the wardrobe of shoes you need for your busy life! 
Wouldn't you know you'd find it first in Vitality Shoes? 





JUDELINE—A medium-heeled turtle-neck pump: smart, KAMBY—Smart choice for tailored or town wear. Elasticized 


becoming, elasticized. Beautiful with silks! Beautiful with tweeds. 





Vitality WANDERLUST SHOES ; 
from $ R95 y 





styled for the young and young in heart 
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GALA—Dressmaker detail on an elasticized !ower heeled TECUMSAH —One of the most wearable shoes in your 


__ Vitality Shoe Company , vs : : 
sion of International Shoe Company step-in! Nice with knits wardrobe: a casual for your busiest days 


St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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NEW IDEA! 


While living in cramped quarters after first 
a fire and then a flood, cooking good meals 


on two burners was quite a challenge. 


By WINNIE ROACH 


ntl 
How AMERICA LIVES 


My, mother used to say, “‘It’s an ill wind that doesn’t blow 
somebody some good.” It never meant much to me until now. 
As confused as our living was in those days after disaster 
enveloped us, I remember how much I learned of necessity. I 
understand better now, too, the importance of the little things 
a mother does instinctively in trying to give her family a sense 
of security and well-being in times of stress. 

No matter how upset our living conditions were at that 
time, I always managed to have a bit of green or sometimes 
one or two flowers on the table. Having something especially 
good to eat, I discovered, too, lifted our morale and soothed 
our spirits. 

I never had been one to remember recipes. I was lost until 
friends and neighbors gave me their recipes or told me how to 

cook this or that. One of these gift recipes was for 

a very good old-fashioned vegetable soup. We 

had it often and still do. It will always be a 

symbol to Curt and me of our triumph 
over trouble. 











Vegetable Soup: Place 1% 
pounds beef shank in a kettle with 

2‘ quarts water. Add 1 tablespoon 

salt, 42 teaspoon pepper, some celery 
leaves, 1 large onion, chopped. Make 
your own bouquet garni by emptying 2 
tea bags and filling them with 2 bay leaves, 
broken up, 14 teaspoon orégano, \4 teaspoon 
thyme and !4 teaspoon turmeric. Tie the tea bags to- 
gether with string and put in the soup kettle with the 
strings hanging out. Cover kettle, simmer for 3 hours. 
Spoon out celery leaves. Remove bones and cut meat into bite- 

size pieces and return to stock. Then add 1!% cups diced 

0 0 Pp a S 0 i] S peeled potato, | cup diced raw carrot, pound green beans 

cut into 14” pieces, 1 quart shredded raw cabbage, 1 cup 

chopped onion, | tablespoon salt. Simmer 1 hour. Add 2 cups 


a # 
] water, 2 No. 2 cans tomatoes, | teaspoon sugar, one 12-ounce 
a a re S S ; i) [ X can whole-kernel corn, 1 package frozen baby Lima beans, | 

= package peas, 6 teaspoon thyme, 2 teaspoons salt. Cook 1 | 


hour more. Remove herb bags. Reseason. Makes 51% quarts. 





Good Seasons is a registered trade-mark 
of Perkins Products Co. 





A famous chef put his secret blend of rare herbs and spices ; é 
@ We're a fishing family, as the river runs right by our front yard. 


into envelopes—named it Good Seasons Mix. You add your own When Curt and the boys have good luck, we charcoal-broil the | 

vinegar and oil and get the finest salad dressing you ever tasted. results for dinner. When the fish don’t bite, I take over with — 
; ‘ : : another family special. I've forgotten just who gave it to me, 

You'll want to try all five mixes, each makes a half pint but it has the Roach trade-mark by now. 

in seconds—Old Fashion French, California French, Mariner’s Curry: Bone and skin 234 pounds halibut. 

Old Fashion Garlic, Exotic Herbs and Bleu Cheese. Save the trimmings. Place them with 2 cups water in a 


saucepan. Cover and simmer ! hour. Strain and save the 
stock. Melt '4 cup butter or margarine and in it sauté I 





wae SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY KIT— Contains a Self-Measuring medium onion, well minced, and 1 clove garlic, split. When 
seal Bottle, 2 different Good Seasons Mixes, and a the onion is brown, remove the garlic, add | tablespoon curry 
“te salad recipe booklet —and is featured in your store powder and % cup flour and cook slowly for 4 minutes, not 


2 at a low “try-it-now” price. allowing it to brown. Add 2 cups fish stock (made with trim- 
a mings). Stir until smooth, then add an apple which has been 
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GORDON COSTER 


Since my old recipes went up in smoke, ’'ma 
recipe clipper with an ever-growing scrapbook. 





chopped. Simmer 5 minutes, then add the fish, cut into 
medium (114’’) pieces, and 1 cup milk. Season with 3! tea- 
spoons salt and 2 slices lemon. Cook until fish is done. 
Remove lemon slices. Serve with rice. Makes 8 servings. 


@“ Chicken” is a magic word to the children. They love it, so 
any meal built around the bird becomes an immediate success. 
I don't know why children are so especially fond of chicken, 
but all my neighbors say it’s that way at their houses too. This 
is the way my brood likes it best: 


Chicken Family Style: Dust in flour, 
salt and pepper | roasting chicken, cut up. 
Brown well in butter or margarine in a 
Dutch oven. Add 2 cans condensed cream- 
of-chicken soup, !2 cup water, 2 large 
onions, chopped, or 2 tablespoons minced 
chives, 14 teaspoon rosemary or 4 tea- 
spoon sage, and salt and pepper to taste. 
Simmer over low heat at least 1 hours. 
Serve with rice. This dish is also good 
with sliced carrots or frozen peas 
cooked in. Makes 6 servings. 














@Like many other small boys, Curt 
often shadowed his mother while she 
cooked dinner. Luckily for me, he 
learned as he watched. When we were 
first married, he was top man with a skil- 
let and I—well—for a while at least a range- 
side spectator. During our camping-out period 
I discovered this dish which he says beats his best: 


Lamb Chops Oriental: Season 6 shoulder lamb 
chops with salt and pepper and brown in !4 cup butter or 
margarine. Add '% cup chicken broth, !4 teaspoon thyme 
and | tablespoon lemon juice. Cover and simmer 30 to 40 
minutes or until chops are tender, turning once. Makes 6 
servings. 


STUART 


e When we had the flood last year, we were the only ones who 
had a gas range. I salvaged two pot roasts from our half-sub- 
merged freezer, made pots and pots and pots of coffee and 
had the neighborhood in for a meal. The recipe 
for our good-turn pot roast goes like this: 
Spicy Pot Roast: Mix 2 cups vine- 
gar, 4 cups water, 12 whole cloves, 2 bay 
leaves, 1 tablespoon salt and 1 tablespoon 
‘sugar. Pour over a 4-pound rump roast and 
‘marinate in refrigerator overnight. Drain 
“meat and save marinade. Dredge meat with 
flour and brown well on all sides in a Dutch 
‘oven, using 14 cup butter or margarine. Add 
4% cup marinade. Cover and simmer about 214 
‘hours or until tender, turning meat once. Add 
more marinade if necessary. Serve with but- 
‘tered cooked zucchini and carrots. 





| 
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“You hear a bigger whoosh. 
“You. smell a fresher aroma 
‘You. taste an extra richness 


Chase €. 
Sanborn 


THE COFFEE THAT 
TELLS YOU IT’S FRESHER! 


Why? Because Chase & Sanborn “Dome 
Top” Coffee is fresher than any other lead- 
ing brand. It’s the only one that’s pressure 
packed. And pressure packing preserves 
coffee freshness and flavor better than 
vacuum cans or bags. 


Chase & Sanborn Coffees are served by 
more fine hotels and restaurants through- 
out America than any other brand. 


Now! Chase & Sanborn’s Delicious Flavor— 
yours in the NEW FULL-BODIED INSTANT 


First instant coffee so full-bodied it makes 
truly satisfying breakfast coffee! 
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New Hospital Pro of 


Gentle EX-LAX HELPS 
you toward YOUR 


NEW SCIENTIFIC TESTS 
in one of the world’s 
largest hospitals prove 
it again! The regulating 
ingredient found only 
in a laxative like 
Ex-LAXx helps, and con- 
tinues to help the next 
day, toward your nor- 
mal regularity! No 
habit forming routine 
ever recommended. 





Buy The New 
65¢ Economy Size and 
Save up to 37¢. 
Also in 12¢ and 30¢ sizes. 





NORMAL 








Jd MT 
AT NIGHT, take pleas- 
ant-tasting Ex-LAx for 
constipation. Its gentle 


effective action won’t 
disturb sleep. 


THE FOLLOWING 


REGULARITY: 






NEXT MORNING, you — 


enjoy the closest thing to 
natural action. No upset. 
No discomfort. No em- 
barrassing urgency. 


DAY, Ex-Lax continues to 


help you toward your normal regularity! You sel- 
dom, if ever, have to repeat Ex-LAX the next night! 


os Nae cae 


ras hae uae ia cote 2 


ean rT OF 
0, 
"Guaranteed by % 
Houseke 


S Abvearisto 





Available at your QMG7C store in dream-pastels and snowy white 
—a quality for every purse and purpose. 


A product of Thomaston Mills 


Thomaston, Ga. 


ONE WONDERFUL WEEK 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67 


The Dodgers were out of town the first week- 
end of my vacation, so I decided to explore 


New York, between listening to the games. 


Saturday, I took a boat trip around Manhat- 
tan and discovered that the northern end of 
Manhattan looks just like the forgotten back 
yard of a town in Iowa—or any other place. 
People living in shanties; washings hung out 
to dry—not between two tall buildings, but on 
old-fashioned clotheslines stuck in the earth. 

We beat the Braves that night—10 to 8, I be- 
lieve it was. 

Sunday morning, I’d intended to go hear 
Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, but I overslept, so 
I went to the Cloisters instead. What tapestries! 
What herb gardens! I fell in love with the 
espaliered trees. But I had to rush home to 
catch the game. We lost. I forget the score. 

Gil played golf all weekend. He meets a lot 
of people he should know that way. 

Monday, I slept late again, washed and 
ironed four cottons, and gave myself a mani- 
cure. Because tomorrow ... I was going to a 
game in Ebbets Field—right spang in the 
middle of the week! 

Tuesday was one of those unbelievably 
beautiful days that can happen in New York. 
The sky so brilliantly blue you want to shout. 
(Awfully hard on the outfielders, though. Even 
with sunglasses, they can misjudge a ball.) I put 
on my blue-green cotton that makes my eyes 
look more green than blue, my new Italian 
straw flats, tucked my sunglasses in my bag, 
and boarded a Seventh Av- 
enue subway. Destination: 
Franklin Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, seven short blocks from 
Ebbets Field, home of the 
Dodgers, bless °em. And 
today—we were taking on 
the Giants. We’d moider 
?em. We’d show ’em. 

But wait. You know, 
don’t you, who the Dodgers 
and Giants are? Or, more 
to the point, what they are 
in relation to each other? 
They’re enemies. The bit- 
terest of enemies. They hate 
each other. Maybe the play- 
ers don’t hate each other personally, but I can 
tell you that a Dodger fan hates a Giant fan 
and vice versa. They hate each other in the sum- 
mertime. 

The Giants are the ‘““New York” club and 
the Dodgers are, as the whole wide world 
knows, the “Brooklyn” club. But it has noth- 
ing to do with where you live. It’s where your 
heart lives. 

I got to Ebbets Field in time for batting 
practice. My seat was perfect—right smack be- 
tween third and home. The Brooklyn Sym- 
phony was toodling away. The place was 
packed for a weekday. (How many grand- 
mothers died suddenly?) It was heaven, just 
pure heaven. 


N cise much happened in the first inning. 
Three up and three down. Three up and three 
down. Then in the bottom half of the second 
inning, he came into the box—and took the 
chair next to mine. The Dodgers were at bat. 
Two men were out. Hodges was on third base, 
Jackie on first, and Furillo was up with a count 
of three balls and one strike. That explains why 
I couldn’t take a really good look at this guy. I 
had to just glance. He was about thirty, maybe 
younger ; about six feet tall; he had brown hair, 
crew cut; brown eyes; a nice narrow head; 
nice nose and mouth and an off-beat dimple. 
He wasn’t pretty, but nice-looking, the way 
I’ve always thought a man should look. He 
was wearing a white shirt, black knit tie, gray- 
and-white seersucker jacket, Brooks Brothers 
type, and dark-gray flannels. I didn’t notice his 
shoes. 

The day got nicer and nicer ! 

Then Furillo popped out to Davey Williams, 
the Giants’ second baseman, and this dream- 
boat next to me said, ‘‘ Very nice, Davey,” and 
clapped his hands absent-mindedly. 

I couldn’t believe my ears. So I turned and 
asked him what he’d said. 

“When?” he asked. 


OOOO 


It isn’t being in love; 
loving that makes you 
happy. It’s like the differ- 
ence between beauty and 
charm. What is left when 
your beauty has gone, 
when the tide is out? Charm 
is high tide forever. 


—ELIZABETH BIBESCO: 
The Whole Story 
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“Right now. A minute ago. Did yo 
“Very nice, Davey’?” 

He gtinned and, sort of teasing me, 
“T believe I did. Why?” 

“Well, really! A Giant fan!’ I blust 
His grin was the most devastating I’d ever 
And wouldn’t you know it?—he’d have 
a Giant fan. I could’ve cried. 

“What’s so wrong about that?” he al 
He was still grinning and his eyes crinkl 
when he grinned and it was more than I ¢ 
bear. 

“Nothing. Absolutely nothing,” I ass 
him grimly and turned my attention ba 
the field. The Giants were coming up 
again. 


N oT to bore you with the whole game, i 
a seesaw affair and terribly exciting and dr 
boat wasn’t violently pro-Giant. He’d ap | 
a good play of either team, which I supp ( 
good sportsmanship or something, but 
sonally, I don’t like to see the Giants do 
thing good. During the afternoon he’d 
away for an inning or so and then return 

At the seventh-inning stretch, he asked) 
about a cola and I said well that’s awfully) 
thanks. It’s funny, but being “picked up’| 
ball park isn’t like being picked up. The ‘ 
are, out in all the sunshine and air witht 
sands of other people. It’s more like t 
picked up at a church social. But let 
honest. This guy could have picked me up) : 
where. He was that tel 
if you could forget al 
his being a Giant fan.) 

While we sipped| 
drinks, he asked me a 
me and I told hima 
BATTY and about t 
on vacation and every 
and I asked him about 
and he laughed and sa 
was just a salesm 
started to ask what k 
asalesman but thenhe 
me what my name wa 

“Boo,” I told him, 

““Whadja say?” hea 
as if he hadn’t 
straight, but at the same time trying to 
a straight face. 7 

“Boo.” 

““Why?’’ He was so sweet and—well, | 
pathetic, as if he realized I had a cross tot 
I guess that’s why I told him. As a Tu | 
people ask me, I just say, “Oh, it’s a f 
nickname,” and let it go at that. But If 
myself explaining that my name was Be 
Faye McGreevey and that most people ¢ 
me Boo or, some people around the offi 

“It could’ve been worse,” he deci 
could’ve been Hortense or Blanche or 
anyway, Boo’s a nice basebally name, 
added with that wonderful grin. 3 

He said his name was Charlie Dugai 
takes an Irishman to spot one) and that 
it'd been nice meeting me but that he ha) 
run along and he hoped he’d see me the | 
day. 

We won that day—4 to 3. Maybe that 
Ikind of floated up the street to the sub 
Charlie Dugan. What a lovely name. 

I went to the movies with Gil that night} 
I couldn’t help but think that Marlon Bran 
smile was nothing compared to Charlie’s. 

On the way home, Gil asked, ‘What's 
matter with you? Don’t you feel well?” 

“Of course I feel well,’’ 1 told him. “1 
wonderful. Why?” I’m afraid I snapped at|jf} 
because I’d been dreaming about the 
afternoon. 

“I don’t know. You’re funny ton 
Vague. I had a feeling at dinner you wé 
listening to half of what I was saying. Are 
sure you didn’t get too much sun todayifh 

He sounded so solicitous, I sweetened 
assured him I hadn’t, but he’d given mg 
idea. “I ama little tired, though. All that! 
air. Let’s just say good night downstall} 
O.K.?”” 

He told me to take care of myself and1¥ 
upstairs wondering what it’d be like to ! 
Charlie. I had a feeling bells would ring 


it’s 


| 
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yrockets would go shooting off in all direc- 
ns and—well, I would certainly like to 
r it. 

The next morning I washed my hair. In the 
ter it’s mousy-colored, but in the summer 
ets reddish and rather pretty. Of course I 
freckles along with it. Then I went up to 
roof for my Tar Beach sun tan and decided 
ear the blue dress that makes my eyes real 
ee 

harlie didn’t show up until the third in- 
g. He said “Hi” as if we’d known each 
er forever, told me he liked my dress, and 
n asked me what had happened so far, 
aning in the game. I brought him up to date, 
ing by inning. 

‘You certainly know a lot about baseball 
a girl, Boo.” He meant it as a compliment 
I took it as one and then I realized that 
as blushing and I could’ve kicked myself. 
t was a dull inning 
we sat there, just 
ching, not saying 
ich, just real comfort- 
e, as if we’d seen a 
usand games to- 
her. 

F@harlic,” I said, 
burdening myself. 
harlie, I don’t un- 
stand the infield-fly 



















ee 


oe 


Je f60ked at me to 
ke sure I wasn’t kid- 
gand then, with mas- 
ine authority, ex- 
ined that if a batter 
san infield fly before 
are out and when 
fers are on first and 
ond bases, or first, 
ond and third bases, 
n the batter is auto- 
tically out. 
m6 know that, 
arlie,”’ I said. “But I 
Vt understand it.” 
I don’t understand 
y you don’t under- 
id it, Boo. You’re a 
sht girl.” 
blushed again, darn 
nd then said, ““There 
some things I just 
Vt understand, 
uwlie,’’ and then I 
shed again because 
was looking at me 
y... well, sweetly— 
king at my hair and 
eyes and me and he 
i, “That’s because 
*re a girl, mavour- 
n,’ and I think if it 
n’t been broad day- 
t and twenty thou- 
d other people there, 
would have kissed 
He looked as if he wanted to. Or maybe it 
just wishful thinking on my part. 
can’t really tell you what happened in the 
t few innings because everything sort of 
m around out on the field. My “‘reflexes’’ 
_me which team was up to bat, but the 
yle afternoon was a lazy dream with thou- 
s of people hollering away under the blaz- 
blue sky—but I was not one of them. 
harlie wandered off a couple of times and 
he eighth inning (I think) came back and 
ra minute said ““Uh—Boo,”’ and I waited 
he began all over again, ‘‘Uh—Boo,”’ and 
lew we’d never get to first base at that rate, 
I said in my brightest manner, ‘‘Yes, 
tlie?” 


bare. 


those 


pair 





care 


books, 


to spare!— 





a ——” He swallowed, looked down at 
feet, and then asked, ‘‘Are you doing any- 
g after the game, Boo? I mean, could I 
€ you home, wherever you live or—well, 
t I really had in mind is would you have 
ner with me?” 

‘told him I’d love to (an understatement, 
yer I made one) and he explained that he 
_some—uh—work to do right after the 
1e and would I mind waiting about a half 
rand he’d meet me in the rotunda. I said 
didn’t mind in the least because I love see- 
them put the tarpaulins down after a game. 






A LYRIC FOR LOVERS 


By MARY WRIGHT LAMB 


I love the laughing girls who love 

” the stalwart boys with 
sun-bronzed hair 

and tennis rackets in their hands 

and T shirts strained by 
shoulders square. 

I love the stalwart boys who love 

the lovely loving girls who wear 

a gauze of sunlight like a stole 

about their shoulders, golden, 


The debonair, devil-may-care 
ones; I have love enough for 


(—and, heaven knows, for every 
of lonely lovers everywhere!). 


I love the lonely girls who love 
the slender boys whose faces wear 
a pair of glasses, and a look 

of brooding, eloquent despair. 

I love the solemn boys who love 
the thoughtful little girls who 


the less for looks than molding 


and pin no flowers in their hair. 


The solitaire, the avis rara; 
I have love enough for such 
(—but just as much—and some 


for laughing lovers every Byanhen e). 





Sitting there, alone, I wondered, with a 
part of my mind, what kind of work he had to 
do. Maybe he had something to do with the 
hot-dog and beer concessions. With another 
part of my mind, I followed the game. We 
were losing to the Giants and there wasn’t a 
Chinaman’s chance of pulling it out. But my 
mind wasn’t really on anything because run- 
ning through it, singsong, was, He’s taking me 
to dinner he’s taking me to dinner he’s taking 
me to dinner. And it wasn’t because I was 
hungry. 


Wren we met in the rotunda, he said, 
“Sorry you lost, mavourneen,”’ and if there’s 
one thing in this world I cannot stand it’s 
sympathy from a Giant fan, so I said, ‘‘Please, 
Charlie, let’s not discuss baseball. Not one 
single word, please.”’ 

I am a very bad loser. 

Just like in a story or 
in the movies, Charlie 
had a convertible—not 
a long, low-slung one 
or one of those itty- 
bitty foreign ones, but 
a nice, two-year-old 
Chevvy, dark blue. He 
asked what I’d like to do 
and I didn’t know be- 
cause I’ve been in New 
York only a couple of 
years so I don’t really 
know my way around. 
He said how about driv- 
ing out on the Island— 
that’s Long Island, I 
knew—because it was 
such a beautiful day and 
he knew a swell place 
for sea food—did I like 
sea food? 

“T just love it,’’ I told 
him. 

We talked of every- 
thing but baseball, but 
I can’t tell you what we 
talked about. Just every- 
thing. We talked and 
talked and laughed and 
the sea-food place had 
a tiny dance floor and 
we danced and I decided 
Charlie was the most 
divine dancer in the 
world. The most divine, 
period. 

Driving home to 
Manhattan, we didn’t 
say much. The stars 
were big in the sky and 
it had cooled off and 
Charlie gave me _ his 
jacket and I wondered 
if all this was really hap- 


ee ae e pening or if it was just 


a dream. If it was a 
dream, I wanted a great 
big “Do Not Disturb” sign pinned on me. 

“You'll have to tell me how to get to your 
place in the Village,’’ Charlie announced. “‘I 
get lost down there in all those crooked little 
streets.”’ 

I gave him directions. 

Up until that night, I'd always been grateful 
that there wasa nice big brightstreet light right in 
front of my building. It’d always made me feel 
safe, coming home alone late from a movie or 
something. But this was one night I didn’t 
want to feel “‘safe!’’ As Charlie parked under 
it, I wanted to throw a rock at the nice big 
bright light. It was like sitting in Ebbets Field 
or in Macy’s window at noon. How can a man 
say good night properly—and I don’t really 
mean “properly, but you know what I 
mean—sitting in a spotlight? 

“Ts this it?’’ Charlie asked and he looked up 
at the street light, too, and I said, ‘‘Yes, this is 
where I live,’’ and he walked me to the door 
which is almost as well lit as the street and we 
told each other how wonderful it had been, 
very polite-like, and he asked if he’d see me 
tomorrow and I said I hoped so and he mut- 
tered, “Well, good night.”’ 

Upstairs, in my luxurious apartment which 
contains a studio couch, coffee table, easy 
chair, straight chair, chest of drawers, book- 
shelf, radio and two lamps (you could put the | 
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When his night coughs 
keep you 


both awake... 





It Will ae All Your Ideas About Cough Syrups! 


There’s nothing like this new kind of 
medication to break up coughs that 


break up sleep! 


New Vicks Medi-trating Cough 
Syrup is a combination of a remarkable 
penetrating ingredient, Cetamium—and 
a medicating formula. It does its best 
work where coughs are lodged...medi- 
cates as it penetrates for more complete 
relief. The very first spoonful will “take 
hold” of a child’s cough. Then, every 
spoonful will build up more and more 
relief until the cough is gone. Tastes 
good, too! 


So, before that cough spoils your 
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FREE SAMPLE CARD 
AND CATALOG 


C7AS apvenristo THY 
Over 600 samples and illustrations. 
Finest quality yarns, at lower 


YAR N prices. 101 colors. Write Dept. J. 


YARN Guild, GPO Box 693, New York 1, N.Y. 





FISHER-PRICE’S ‘BUCKY BURRO” 


Bucks up and down with merry “hee haw”! 


Fun a’ plenty with Fisher-Price Toys, 
For 1 thru 5 year girls and boys. 

Safe and strong, bright and gay, 
Sound and action for healthful play. 


$2.50 east, $2.69 south & 
west. At toy counters 
everywhere or direct Send 
for Toy Jingle Booklet No. 
46 of 23 famous Fisher 
Price toys. 





EAST AURORA, Erie County, New York 


She deserves the finest . 
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child’s rest and tires him out, give him 
new Vicks Medi-trating Cough Syrup. 





MEDICAL JOURNAL REPORTS* 
RESULTS VITAL TO YOU: 


Matched, point for point, against 
five other leading cough prepara- 
tions, Vicks Cough Syrup: 


1. Started to bring relief 39% faster 
than the average. 









2. Helped reduce the duration of the 
cough by 2 full days. 







3. Brought more complete relief from 
coughs. 







4. Was the only preparation tested that 
did not upset the stomach of a single 
patient. 


*Copy of Boston Clinic Report avail - 
able to physicians on request. 
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To get your name on our mailing list we will © a WAM EY 
send you 500 gummed labels printed with ¢ 420655 
any name and address, for 25c. Stick on let- Sy 
ters, pkgs., books, ete. (SPECIAL! 5. sets 
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Topeka, Kansas 
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.a top- 


quality 2, 3 or 4 bedroom 
home that “belongs” i 
the most leew 
suburb. And, you can 
afford it on a limited budget when 
you build a Pease Home. 


See for yourself. Write today for 
your free copy of the 72-page 
“‘Book of Pease Homes for 1955.” 


PEASE WCODWORK COMPANY 





Pease Homes Division 
915 Forest Ave., 


Hamilton, Ohio 
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whole thing on our back porch back home) 
I paced the floor and wondered how much the 
fine was for breaking a street light. Ten dollars? 
Twenty dollars? I decided I didn’t care how 
much it’d be. But I couldn’t figure out when to 
accomplish such a misdemeanor. 

The next morning, it was raining. Not a real, 
honest-to-goodness, self-respecting rain that 
comes down and gets it over with, but a drizzle 
that can keep on and on and on and, as a re- 
sult, the game can get called. 

| made a second pot of coffee. I fidgeted. 
There was no way of knowing if the game 
would be called until game time. I cleaned out 
the kitchen shelves and lined them with fresh 








paper. Then I polished the so-called silver. I 
scrambled some eggs for lunch, showered, and 
got halfway dressed, in case. The drizzle kept 
drizzling. I turned on the radio station that 
carries the games. No information. I thought, 
Well, what is to be will be. P'll probably die an 
old maid. | tried to think about Gil. But all I 
could see in my mind’s eye was Charlie’s de- 
licious smile. 

Then the phone rang. It was him! He. 
Charlie. 

“Hi. How are you?” he asked. Then, “I 
think they’re going to call the game, but of 
course we won’t know until game time. The 
field’s awful wet, though. But I have an idea. 


BestGooks way to delicious 
UICK MEALS 


Or’’—he hesitated—‘‘are you busy? ... No? 
Wonderful. Because it isn’t raining out at 
Jones Beach—I checked—and I wondered, if 
they call the game, would you ——” 

I’ve never thought of myself as an “‘aggres- 
sive woman,”’ but I said, ““Would I like to go 
to Jones Beach? I'd love it. Why don’t you 
phone me if the game’s called, tell me what 
time you'll pick me up, and I’ll devil some eggs 
and make up some sandwiches.” 

There were only a couple of hours of sun 
left by the time we got to Jones Beach, but it 
was wonderful! The water was icy, the sun still 
hot. We lay on the beach and ate our sand- 
wiches and eggs and I was glad I’d squandered 


wiTH STOKELY’S FINEsStT GOLDEN CORN 


Corn and pork chops. Chops of your choosing, but 
ALWAYS Stokely’s Finest Golden Corn... 
sweet, tender and fresh tasting. For extra flavor, 
bless your chops with Stokely’s Finest Tomato Catsup— 
so good you'll pour it on. 
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LADIES' HOME JOURNAI# 


$29.95 for a new bathing suit. Squandered4) 
That may have been the best investment I evan} 


made! 


We talked and talked and it seemed to me} 


we agreed on everything. Charlie liked the 


Museum of Modern Art and Jack Benny and) 


Pogo and skiing. He could live forever with. 
out Brussels sprouts, French chanteuses and 
ranch-type houses. Then, somehow or other, 
we got on baseball and what chance did the 
Dodgers have, and what chance did the Giants | 
have of winning the pennant. | 
Like most rabid baseball fans, I’m unrea. 
sonable. And I get more unreasonable if some i 
one is reasonable, and as I said earlier, Charlie 
can be reasonable. He’s objective. Well, the 
madder I got, the more objective he got. 
knew he was teasing me, but it didn’t help any, 
And when I get awfully mad, I think I’m go 
ing to cry, so I said, ““Oh shut up!”’ and tried 
to smile and excused myself and went to t 
ladies’ lockers. | 
Look, Boo, \ told myself, peeling out of my, 
bathing suit, he’s a dreamboat. But you're in 
opposite camps. It'd be like a Democrat marry. 
ing a Republican. Of course your mother’s a 
ways voted the way she pleased. But it’s silly to 
be dreaming the way you are. You just met hii ; 
You know nothing about him. Nothing except 
that he has a dentist's appointment at ten-thirt 
tomorrow, that he lives on East 50th with an ex-: 
marine buddy, that he likes oatmeal for brea cl 
fast, hates wearing hats, that his mother a | 
father are still living on the farm upstate ang 
oh! a million other things. That he’s dear a 
sweet and fun and intelligent and terribly good 


| 


looking and, youre sure, kind to dogs and ola 


ladies and well, O.K., let’s face it. Libido, 
schlimeedo, you never “felt like this before in 
your life and why didn’t you knock that street 
light out ? Except, now that he’s seen you los 


L 


{ 
your temper and act like a little girl, he probs 
ably won't ever want to see you again. | 

I dressed and combed my hair and put some 


lipstick on and by that time Charlie had | 


changed too. tt 

“What would you like to eat tonight—uh 
you can have dinner with me, can’t you?” At 
times he was so sure of himself. At other times, 
so unsure. But I’m a little like that too. I guess 
we all are. 

I told him, 
you,” 
with’a new space helmet. “I don’t care what ve 


“I'd love to have dinner with 


pee ae 


and he looked pleased as a little boyy} 


eat but please, Charlie, let’s not talk about} 
baseball. Promise?” | | 
‘*Promise. But there’ s one thing you should} 


know, Boo —— 

“No, Charlie, please. No _ baseball.” 
wanted to forget. To dream. To pretend he, 
wasn’t a mean old Giant fan. 








W: went to a wonderful old spaghetti join 
that night and had everything very garlic 
and I ate octopus for the first time and we had 
a great mock argument over whether the 
plural was octopuses or octopi. While we 
were arguing and laughing, a fellow came by 
and clapped Charlie on the back, saying, 
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“Howza boy, Charlie?” and Charlie said} 


“Fine, fine, where’ve you been keeping yo 1 
self?”’ and he introduced us briefly. After the 
fellow left, I asked who he was and Char ce 
said, ‘“‘“A guy I used to work with on the 
Eagle.” 


“The Brooklyn Eagle—the newspaper?” J I 


asked. 
“Same one,’ Charlie said, mopping up tor 
mato sauce with a chunk of bread. { 
“What did you do there?”’ 
“‘Reporter,’’ he mumbled around the bread, 
“Didn’t you know?” 


“No. Why did you change—to being a sale | 


man?” I asked. “Didn't you like reporting?|} 


I should think it ‘d be—well, if not roma 
awfully exciting.” 


“You've been seeing too many movil 


Boo,”’ he said with a laugh. ‘Sure I liked it 
But you see, honey, well, when I said I was a 
salesman, I didn’t mean I stood behind a 

counter or rang doorbells to sell something. 
I’m in the public-relations or publicity racket 
or whatever you want to call it, but I think o} 
myself as being a salesman because I’m really 


selling good will for my—uh—product, just} 


as your copy writers and account executives at 
BATTY are selling a product. They’re reall) 
just salesmen, don’t you see?” 
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odded. I’d never thought of it that way. 

I giggled. Because I’m sure Gil never 
sht of himself as an “assistant salesman.” 

I froze—with my spaghetti waving in 
\ir. Because I just then remembered I’d 
a date for dinner with Gil. Or was it a 
A halfway date, | reasoned. I hadn’t 
what time. I'd told him to phone. So I 
't really stood him up, had I? 

/hat’s the matter, mavourneen?”’ Charlie 
|. “Your eyes are very green tonight. Did 
now?” 
you think Mona Lisa’s smile is inscrut- 
you should have seen mine. Maybe Mona 
ust got that dizzy feeling too. Darn that 
light, 1 thought. 
t there it was when we got back to town, 
; life and twice as shiny. Then I realized 
his was the only street light in all Man- 
n—that it had to be that bright obviously, 
se it lit up the whole island, the whole 
en miles of length and three miles of 
th. 
- watch said 9:30 p.m.; the street light 
):30 a.m. So I counted to nine and a half 
00k the plunge. 
‘ould you like to come up for a cup of 
, Charlie?” My voice couldn’t have 
led as squeaky as I thought it did. 
hat a wonderful idea,’’ Charlie said and 
eart slipped sideways and my stomach 
Jacompletesom- 
It, but I think I 
ery, very non- 
at as I led the 
pstairs. 
ute,”* Charlie re- 
sd, meaning the 
ment, and I 
ed and apolo- 
for its littleness 
ut the water on 
ffee. Heswitched 
‘radio and pretty 
the coffee had 
=d and we sipped 
offee and then 
rlie said, 
Be??? 
sre wasn’t much 
to move around 
t after afew steps 
In’t matter. He 
| me and bells 
and skyrockets 
off in every di- 
and I thought maybe I’d faint but 
as his arm around me and so | didn’t. 
leaned against him. He muttered, 
sorry,’ into my hair and I asked, 
for?’ and then we both laughed only I 
t sure whether I was going to laugh or 

d he kissed me again and we danced and 

think he kissed me again and before I 

it, he said, “Golly, it’s a quarter to 

,’ and I remember very distinctly he 

me good night. 

day Friday I kept remembering it. And 

membering all the things we’d said and 

uring the past few days. And, just to 
you how silly | am—particularly in view 
I was feeling only a few short hours 
‘ planned my dress. It'd be white, of 

. But short and simple. I wouldn’t want 
y wedding. I would like to have my folks 
—and Charlie’s. Then I changed my 
and decided on a very simple ceremony. 
e two of us. I finally settled on a white 
sheath, a tiny white hat, no veil, and a 
~ book. 
ped the dentist wasn’t hurting him. 
dn’t even eat lunch. 
und two, I decided there was something 
with the phone. But when I picked up 
eiver, there was a dial tone. So, reluc- 
, | went up to the roof for a sun bath. 















phoned just before five, which proved 
One was working, to ask what had hap- 
the night before (he was quite grumpy) 
tell me that he was going out to West- 
r to play golf over the weekend. I told 
‘hoped he had a nice, profitable weekend 
2 asked what was eating me and I said, 
othing, I'll see you next week.”’ 

Juarter past five; 5:30; 5:45; 6:00; 6:05; 
'6:13; 6:15. Still no Charlie. I pushed 
‘jellied consommé around a dish, which 


WHY ART MATTERS 


Art matters not merely because it is 
the most magnificent ornament and 
the most nearly unfailing occupation 
of our lives, but because it is life itself. 
From Christ to Freud we have be- 
lieved that, if we know the truth, the 
truth will set us free: art is indispen- 
sable because so much of this truth 
can be learned through works of art 
and through works of art alone—for 
which of us could have learned for 
himself what Proust and Chekhov, 
Hardy and Yeats and Rilke, Shake- 
speare and Homer learned for us? 

—RANDALL JARRELL: 


isn’t like me at all. I can usually outeat that 
horse. Then | decided his dentist had hos- 
pitalized him. That was it! His jaw was all 
wired together and he couldn’t talk. But that 
was silly and I knew it. I discovered that the 
reason I couldn’t eat the consomme was that I 
couldn’t swallow. There was a lump there. 

I dressed and went to the game. Everything 
would be all right. There was a reason, I was 
sure. 


First inning: no Charlie. Second inning: no 
Charlie. Third inning: no Charlie. And little 
by little I died. I thought, Well, maybe mothers 
are right and you shouldn't invite young men up 
to your apartment and—well, neck with them. 
But that was ridiculous. This isn’t the Dark 
Ages. I remembered his little-boy grin and I 
decided I’d not even go in to BATTY on Mon- 
day. I’d just go home to Iowa and get a job in 
the library, maybe, and devote my life to good 
works. Charities and things. | wondered if Gil 
would want to marry me. He’d make a lot of 
money and I’d be a charming hostess and one 
day, years from now, Gil would bring Charlie 
to our beautiful home in Westchester County 
and —— 

Hodges hit a homer right then and I came 
to a little. Snap out of it, Boo, | told myself. 
Be realistic. Count your blessings. Grow up. 
Look on the sunny side of life. Be philosophical. 
It was a gay, romantic 
summer interlude. Ac- 
cept it as that. It was 
fun while it lasted. Be 
thankful for it. So it 
hurts. So it ll help you 
build character. And 
anyway, it couldnt 
have worked out be- 
cause he’s a Giant fan, 
a Giant fan, a Giant 
fan 

“Boo, baby.” His 
arm was around my 
shoulder and he was 
bending over me. 
““Boo—why are you 
crying? Was the homer 
that beautiful? I 
missed it, out in the 
corridor. Boo, will you 
come with me? I 
want to talk to you.” 

If he had asked me 
to go outand play right 
field, I'd have done it. He led me out into a 
corridor near a hot-dog-and-beer stand and I 
wondered if this was where he did his public- 
relations business. How did he do it? Did he 
stand there munching a hot dog and saying 
“Simply de/ishous, folks!’ or what? 

“Look, Boo,” he began. “I’ve been wanting 
to tell you something all week.” 

It hit me then: He’s married! Of all the 
things in the whole wide world that | 
never thought about 

I managed a brave ‘‘Yes, Charlie.” 

“Boo, please don’t hate me. I should have 
told you that very first day, but—well, I didn’t 
and I got caught up in this . . . well, pretense. 
Oh, incidentally, ’'m sorry for being late to- 
night. A lot of work. I called you this after- 
noon. Where were you?” 

“On the roof,” | told him and wondered 
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“why I hadn’t jumped off it. 


“Oh. Well, Boo, I want to explain the whole 
thing. The first thing is, | work here for the 
Dodgers, your beloved Bums—my beloved 
Bums, too, natch.” 

Just then a man said, ‘“‘Excuse me, lady,” 
and shoved an empty basket of beer cans past 
me. He must have pushed me a little because | 
found myself standing awfully close to Charlie 
and saying “You wat?” and he said, “You 
heard me the first time, mavourneen,’’ and 
kissed the tip of my nose. Then he just looked 
at me for a minute and said very softly, “You 
know I love you, don’t you?” 

I didn’t know what to say, so I didn’t say 
anything. 

“Well, I do,’ Charlie said, pushing a piece 
of hair back from my forehead. “But right 
now, please let me explain it all very quickly, 
because we’re missing, a lot of the game. I work 
in the office here and your letter for tickets was 
handed over to me, because there might be a 
human-interest story in it: Girl Spends Her 


Vacation at Ebbets Field—you know. So 
that’s why I came down to your seat to see 
you that first day,” he told me. ‘“‘But I—well, 
you were too nice. I should have told you, 
Boo, and I’m sorry, but to tell the truth, 
you're so cute when you get mad and as long 
as you thought I was a Giant fan, you kept 
getting mad. And—now wait a minute, don’t 
lose your temper right now. Just remember, 


you kept saying “No baseball talk’ and hon- 
estly, I so loved talking about all the other 
things. Didn’t you?” 

I smiled and said yes and he asked if he was 
forgiven and I said yes and then I asked him if 
he thought anyone would notice if he gave me 


She made the party. 
and the cake, too... wit 
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a very small kiss. He said he didn’t think any- 
one would and so he did. 

“Look,” he said and I think his heart was 
beating as fast as mine. ‘‘We’re missing the 
game. I want to take you upstairs to a press 
box with the other wives.”’ 

“The other wives.’’ That’s what he said. 

My, my. 

Have you ever seen a game from a seat 
in the press box? It’s wonderful! You see 
every single play.. Every signal. It’s heaven, 
pure heaven. 

I’m quitting BATTY next April and spend- 
ing every afternoon with the other wives. 

END 
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“MINIT 74 FROSTING 


No cooking!...Just whip and spread! 


Perfect every time! Country-fresh egg whites make the difference . . . 
that’s why 7-MINIT Fluffy FROSTING always whips soft, spreads 
soft and stays soft! 7-MINIT Fluffy FROSTING is recommended by 
leading cake mix manufacturers! But taste for yourself! Get the best 
frosting ever for your party-pretty cakes—Vanilla or Chocolate. 








FREE! 


for all occasions. 


to: 7-MINIT, Dept. 102, 


| Beautifully illustrated 14-page 
19 different frosting variations. 
hints on how to make perfect pies. 
551 Fifth Avenue, 







booklet showing cakes 
Also 
Send your name and address 
New York 17, N. Y. 


New! 4 Angel Pie 


No cooking: ... Just mix and serve! 


New! So new your mother never 
told you—because she never heard 
of it! No cooking! No baking! Crust 
mix and filling mix both in one box! 
Such fluffy egg-white filling and 
crunchy graham cracker crust! 
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“T didn’t know what to do,” he says. “I 
couldn’t think. So I just pulled the bottom 
sheet up around all four of them. And I car- 
ried them out of that house like a bundle of 
laundry. I don’t even know how long it took. 
I just know there was flame behind us and 
around us, and we had to get out. You don’t 
think when something like that happens. You 
just do. You do what you have to do.”’ 

The Felkinses took Winnie and the children, 
whimpering now, into their house, and Curt 
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BinB MUSHROOMS 


When you plan your next low-cost meal, see 
how. Bin B Mushrooms can add new taste 
appeal! For Bin B Mushrooms are hothouse 
grown... . broiled in butter to a golden brown 
“then packed i intheirownde- ¢ 

lictoue! savory broth. Thrifty, 
too—because there’s no peel- 
ing, no trimming, no waste! 


3 Convenient Styles! 


Bin B Whole Crowns 
Bin B Sliced Mushrooms 
Bin B Chopped Mushrooms 


READY TO HEAT AND SERVE! — 


7 “ a 
Charcoal Broil 
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B “BKITCHEN 
ouquet 


It’s easy to give steaks, chops, poultry 
and hamburgers a tempting ‘“‘charcoal”’ 
broiled crust. Just brush with Kitchen 
Bouquet and broil at lower 
temperature. That crisp, 
savory crust not only tastes | 
great...ithelps seal in all / 
the flavorful meat juices. 
Good cooks have used 
Kitchen Bouquet for 
over 75 years. 
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YEAR OF DISASTER 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 176 


did what he had to do that night. He climbed 
up on the smoldering roof. With an ax, he 
chopped a hole big enough to put a hose 
through. Then he saw flames reaching toward 
gas and fuel lines leading to outdoor tanks. 

The volunteer fire department had arrived 
from Channahon within ten minutes of Win- 
nie’s call. Some of the men fought the fire or 
kept the fuel tanks wet, while others helped 
hose down neighboring homes. 

“When I saw the fire hit out to the fuel 
tanks, I just knew the whole woods would go 
up,”’ Curt says. 

Unaware that he was wearing only blue 
shorts, he dodged electric wires which snapped 
above him and fell in arcs of blue fire. The 
flames were inches away from gas and oil lines 
when Curt reached the corner of the house 
where he could turn off the deadly fuel supply. 

“IT don’t know about heroes,’’ fire chief 
Steve Ritoff said later, “but I think maybe we 
saw one that night.” 

Curtis Roach, short, stocky, slow-moving 
and soft-talking, has boyish good looks. He 
has a stubby nose and sandy hair. He seems 
like a typical young American father, until you 
see his slate-blue eyes. They are too tired for 
the face of a man 31 years old. 

Within an hour of Winnie’s warning that 
night, it was all over. The house was gutted, 
the roof and most of the outside walls gone. In 
the smoking dawn, wearing clothing donated 
by neighbors, trying desperately to comfort 
their small, frightened children, Curt and Win- 
nie rode into nearby Joliet with Winnie’s par- 
ents, Frank and Doris Cohan. Winnie had 
telephoned her mother after notifying the fire 
department and alerting a second neighbor to 
danger. 

‘‘Mother, our house is on fire. Come,’’ was 
all she said on the phone. 

Just before the family left the ruins in the 
woods, they rounded up Bingo, a big, black 
mongrel, but they missed Pudgy, their taffy 
spaniel puppy. 

“Then we saw him, running scared across 
the dirt road that goes up to the blacktop,” 
Curt says, his voice low. ““There was a car 
coming. He was killed that morning.” 

The Roaches don’t think this registered with 
their children. Sandy, 5 then; Doug, 4; Pat, 2, 
were so frightened they saw nothing that 
morning, their parents believe. Only the baby 
was quiet. He slept on the way to town. The 
family stayed with Winnie’s parents for a 
hard, tense week. Winnie says she was so upset 
she was unable properly to comfort her chil- 
dren for a few days. Sandy wept almost con- 
stantly over the loss of her pigtail doll, Kathy. 
Like almost everything else the family owned, 
the doll was destroyed. Dougie, big for his age, 
normally sunny and relaxed, started wetting 
his bed. Pat cried himself to sleep, clutching his 
rag rabbit. Only Curt was like a rock, Winnie 
remembers. He didn’t mention his nightmares. 

“TI dreamed my house was on fire,”’ he says, 
speaking with the difficulty of a man not used 
to talking about himself. “Every night the 
same dream. My family in the fire and I had 
to get them out. I still dream it, but not often.” 

For that first week, Curt and Winnie seldom 
spoke about the charred house on the river, 
never wanted to see it again. They agreed with 
Winnie’s parents that they should rent in town, 
forget their dream of a home. Then two things 
happened. First there was the kindness, from 
friends and absolute strangers. A group of 
people who had been Curt’s passengers when 
he was a bus driver collected a truckload of 
furniture. Another load was sponsored by one 
of Curt’s fellow workers at the Willow Springs, 
Illinois, Buick plant. Old friends sent clothing 
to outfit the whole family. The Roaches were 
given everything from a range and a refrigera- 
tor to bottles for the baby and a crib. 

In addition, Curt’s insurance agent notified 
the family that a full claim of $4200 would be 
paid on the ruined house. Cause of the fire, the 
company decided, was defective wiring. 

“IT lay awake-all one night,’’ Curt says, 
‘““wondering just where we thought we could 
run to. With $4200 we could pay our mort- 
gage and still have some left. I got to thinking 
about that good house foundation. We could 


rebuild. We could have our own home, 
have some security. I figured it was about 
time for that.” 

Neither Curt nor Winnie knows just who 
suggested living in the 14’x20’ garage while 
they rebuilt. Both felt it was necessary. They 
never had saved any money. Now, unless they 
scrimped in every way, they knew they would 
never have a home, at least not for many years. 

Curt asked for a transfer to the night shift 
at the Buick jet-engine plant, thirty-eight com- 
muting miles from home. He worked days to 
make the garage livable. He fashioned bunks 
along one wall for the children, sealed the big 
door, wired the garage and put in a cement 
floor. 

They went back to the Cohan apartment 
and picked up what was left, took their family 
to the garage. 

Sandy gives the best description of garage 
living. 

“It was a mess,”’ she explains with the hon- 
esty of a child. “It was all jumbled up. We 
went up to the burned house to wash and go 
to the bathroom, but we couldn’t eat there or 
sleep there.” 


NEXT MONTH 


“It’s the nuttiest house we ever saw, 
we Iltakeit!” decided the playwriting 
Kerrs, of Larchmont, New York. 


e The dramatic critic and his wife, 
Jean, went house hunting for a nice 
modern kitchen and “four bed- 
rooms for the boys.” They fell in 
love with and bought a ““Tudor- 
ranch” castle, clock towers, cu- 
polas, mirrored dining room and 
a view. The hilarious love affair is 


told in 
OUR 
GINGERBREAD 
DREAM HOUSE 
By JEAN KERR 


HOW YOUNG AMERICA LIVES 
in the November JouRNAL 





Curt replaced burned-out plumbing in the 
house and quickly built back enough of the 
shell so Winnie could bathe the children and 
do her laundry, though the harsh smell of 
burned wood was strong for months. Until 
they could afford to put a gas line back into 
the house, Curt carried water to the garage 
each day for cooking. He devised a workable 
barbecue grill from the ruins of their range for 
use outside. It was impossible to cook in the 
hot, uninsulated garage during the summer. 

By fall, the house had begun to take shape. 
Winnie’s father and a group of friends came 
out regularly to help Curt build. One of Curt’s 
brothers spent his vacation working on new 
walls. The Roaches were beginning to be 
proud of themselves. 

“It was harder for Winnie than it was for 
me,”’ Curt says. “She was there all the time, all 
cooped up, her and the children, with none of 
the things a woman should have. I got her a 
washer and dryer for her birthday in July, but 
it was a while before we could afford to hook 
them up. The thing about Winnie,’ he adds, 

was that she never showed discouragement. I 
don’t know how she did it.” 

Curt worked as much overtime as he could 
wangle all summer long, averaged four hours’ 
sleep out of every twenty-four, labored daily 
on the house. His eyes now seem permanently 
bloodshot from fatigue. Winnie worked as 
hard as her husband. She put in a full day, 
working late, then got up at 1:30 every morn- 
ing to make coffee for Curt when he came back 
from the plant where he is a test inspector for 
jet engines. His average take-home pay for the 
past year has been $87.50 weekly. A large 
share of it went into the burned house. 

























































LADIES' HOME JOuR 
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In one way, it was a lucky summer, 
children perked up as soon as they got bac! 
McGowan’s Woods. Not one of them 
been ill for a year. Sandy, almost seven r 
with curling hair and the big blue eyes tha 
in the family, spent her summer helping Wj 
nie, running errands, watching over the b 
like a mother hen. | 

Doug, a pudgy, garrulous boy at six, 
to be helpful with a hammer and nails, 
three, gentle and handsome, took chargg 
little Mike, who is his father’s miniature, 
still calls the baby ‘‘mine.’’ 

Despite the children’s adjustment, a fri 
urged Winnie and Curt to give up in July} 
back to Joliet and greater comfort for| 
family. | 

“Td sooner crawl into a hole,”’ Curt rep] 
succinctly. 

“Td go right along with him,’’ Winnie 
sured the worrier. ““We’re building. We h 
work to do.” 

Those who know Curt and Winnie well} 
they were surprised at the young cou 
tenacity and courage. They were known te 
carefree, fun-loving—and irresponsible. 

Take a look at Winnie (Winifred). She 
born in Joliet on July 14, 1927. Her pare 
worked hard to give their two daughters ey 
thing they needed. Frank Cohan was as 
man, also managed a hotel coffee ep 4 
Doris Cohan until recently owned and oj 
ated an ice-cream-and-coffee shop. 

“TI was spoiled,’ Winnie says frankly, 
my parents wouldn’t do something I wa 
I'd go cry on my grandmother’s shoulderul 
she solved my problem.” 

During her freshman year at Joliet Jur 
College, Winnie went to Chicago, founda 
as page girl at the Columbia Broadea 
System’s Chicago radio station, WBBM. 

“T thought I had acting talent,”’ she s 
“Being a page girl was a good way t 
started, so I quit school. I was so talen 
I worked my way up to being a switchbo 
operator.” 

Actually, she won several small parts 
regular network shows. Mostly, she s 
had fun. With two roommates, she rent 
apartment on Chicago’s gay, Bohemia 
North Side, had a date nearly every 
commuted home on weekends to be 
parents and her younger sister, Frances. 
is how she met Curt. He drove the Blu 
Company bus on which she rode. 

“T thought he was terribly concei 
probably an old wolf, and I didn’t s 
him for months,”’ she says. 

“She was the sunniest girl you ever s 
her husband remembers. “It made y 
good to look at her.”’ 

Curt describes his childhood as “about 
different from Winnie’s as it could get.” | 
father, for whom he is named, was and stil 
an evangelistic minister, a strict man with 
thirteen children, nine girls and four b¢ 
Born in Fritch Valley, Kentucky, on Decent n 
20, 1923, Curt was raised mostly in ru al] T 
nois. Close to his mother, he rebelled at w i 
seemed to me like too much religion from@)) 
all the time.’’ (His mother now lives in Chicé}}’ 
with one of her daughters.) 

Leaving home at 17 without finishing 
school, Curt moved to Chicago, took ¢ 
jobs. A marine enlisted man at 18, he fell ft 
a high obstacle hurdle while training in Gf}; 
fornia. After three months in San Dieg 
Naval Hospital, for treatment of a severek 
injury, he received a medical discharge. | 
only World War II memento is a silver ph} 
in his knee. 

Back in Chicago in 1943, he soon went) 
work for the Bluebird Bus Co. 

“T wasn’t very much,” he reflects. “‘I was 
exactly wild, but my idea of fun was to 
around on a motorcycle. I never did anyth 
bad to anyone, but I never helped anys 
much either.” 

Curt and Winnie’s first date was for a Jo 
picnic in August, 1946. He was so deligh| yy 
when Winnie agreed to go out with him tf 
he forgot he had promised to meet ano 
girl at the campground. The neglected yo 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 190 
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THE MODERN 





One 
change 
any meat- 
nd-gravy man 

will like! 





ny woman can 
_ cook it fluffy 
every time 


| 


. 


gravy man who likes substantial meals and 


F heart you know it. You married a meat- 
1 cooking. (And your children take after him. ) 


| tonight you’re going to serve up some sa- 
) pot roast, plump pork chops, or a steak (if 
he day after payday) and go heavy on the 
y. 

.w are you going to ring in a change now and 
? How are you going to keep him slim and 


without his howling that you’re starving 
to death? 







AVE YOU THOUGHT OF RICE? 


_don’t go saying ““That starchy stuff—it’s 
ming and hard to cook. Anyway, it would 
© satisfy my husband.” 


yw there’s a new modern kind of rice. . . 


2 Ben’s. To quote a leading national maga- 
\Uncle Ben’s is “‘a white rice that’s a complete 


| > 





Lat means Uncle Ben’s is extremely rich in 
1e B vitamins and minerals you find in un- 
ned rice. And unpolished rice is the good 










basic food that mankind grew up lean and tough 
on when history was young. 


CHEFS AND NUTRITIONISTS AGREE 


The country’s nutritionists look on this new 
modern kind of rice as one of the great food de- 
velopments of the century. 


Its cooking qualities are so unusual that the 
country’s leading chefs have made Uncle Ben’s 
the standard rice in such elegant eateries as the 





Guaranteed to cook up fluffy every time— 
or your money back. In fact, we guarantee 
you can’t cook it any way but fluffy. It 
never gets gummy, even after days in the 
refrigerator. 


oe @ today’s vital generation is discovering 
iy Uncle Ben’s, the modern rice. Rich in 
vitamins and minerals, fewer calories per 
average serving. 


OC 


Pump Room in Chicago and the Brown Derby 
in Hollywood. 


YOU CAN’T FAIL TO COOK IT RIGHT 


But you don’t have to be a fancy chef to handle 
Uncle Ben’s. It cooks up fluffy every time. We 
guarantee it. Each grain stands apart. As we say 
in our slogan, ‘“‘Each grain salutes you.”’ 


All in all, Uncle Ben’s makes it mighty easy 
for you to look like a mighty smart member of 
this new slim, trim generation. You get vitamins 
and minerals, you get less calories per average 
serving, you get a substantial food that’s just 
made to go with meat and gravy. 


Why don’t you try this modern rice with the 
sunny-colored grains that always cook up soft, 
white, and fluffy? THe name is Uncle Ben’s. 


Uncle Ben’s 


COWERTED 
ee 
LONG GRAIN 


“Uncle Ben's" and"'Converted" aretrademarks of Converted Rice,Inc., Houston, Texas. ©1955 Converted Rice,|Inc. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 188 
woman later turned up as the clerk who issued 
their marriage license. 

Curt, a Protestant, and Winnie, Catholic, 
were married by a Lutheran minister on July 
7, 1947. A fellow bus driver and one of Win- 
nie’s roommates were their only witnesses. 
Winnie wore a pink gabardine suit, was so ex- 
cited that she left her gardenia corsage in the 
refrigerator of her Chicago apartment. 

“TI went on working after we were married, 
made a terrible mistake,’’ she says. ‘‘I kept all 
my earnings for myself, not for us.” 

“We wouldn’t have saved anything any- 
how,” Curt assures her. ““We got married right 
after my payday so we could spend my sixty- 
dollar pay check celebrating. Then we spent 
everything else on a honeymoon trip to Florida 
that fall.” 

For Christmas, Curt gave his bride a range 
too big to fit into the kitchen of the Chicago 
apartment. So they put it in their bedroom, 
used it for a night table. Two months before 
Sandy was born, on October 18, 1948, Winnie 
left her job. They moved back to Joliet, where 
Doug was born on September 15, 1949. 

“For us, life was a party,’’ Winnie recalls. 
“Like the time we moved at midnight on a 
New Year’s Eve, with our things piled in a 
1923 Durant converted into a truck.” 

Pat was born on March 19, 1952. By that 
time, Curt had left Bluebird, gone into charter- 
bus work, was away from home at unpredicta- 
ble intervals driving charter trips all over the 
East and Middle West. Time together as a 
family was almost nil. 

“T hated having him away so much, and the 
strains began to pile up,’ Winnie says. 

And, Curt admits frankly, he was drinking 
too much during this period of domestic crisis 
which might have sunk a lot of marriages. 
Installment buying had got them in over their 
heads, and now new debts made everything 
seem hopeless. At the five-year point in their 
marriage, Winnie and Curt were losing touch 
with each other. 

“T guess I just took a good look at myself 
one day,’’ Curt says. ““I was scared of losing 
my girl and my family, and I was worried 
about not finishing school. So I took some 
night courses at a trade school, got me a job 
in Joliet, in a factory.” 

Less than one year after he started factory 
work, Curt found he was suffering from a 
hernia. On June 8, 1953, he entered Joliet’s 
St. Joseph’s Hospital for a hernia operation. 

‘“‘That’s when I saw the results of just fritter- 
ing things away,” he says, looking back pain- 
fully. ““My wife had to go to work to support 
us, while her mother and one of my sisters 
took care of the children. She worked days at 
the Delco Battery Company in Chicago, and 
nights at the WBBM switchboard. I was so 
ashamed.” 

He seldom speaks of the three months be- 
fore he could work again, thinks of them 
constantly. 

“That’s why I’m working to make us a 
home,”’ he explains. “I keep thinking—not my 
wife, not my kids ‘up the creek’ if anything 
happens to me.”” 


I. October, 1953, Curt started work for 
Buick. Proud of his company’s record for 
making one of the nation’s fastest jet engines, 
Curt’s eyes shine when he talks about his job, 
and his fatigue drops away. 

“‘T started as a mechanic,”’ he says, “‘and I 
was studying all the time. John Woodman, the 
foreman in test cells, believed in me and gave 
me a chance as a test mechanic. Nobody but 
Winnie ever believed in me before that.” 

A year later, he was promoted to test inspec- 
tor on his shift. 

Things were going very well, indeed, the 
Roaches thought. They were paying off the 
kind of debts reckless families acquire—too 
many time payments, a $450 motorcycle so 
Curt could zip to work. In the fall of 1953, 
they found the house in McGowan’s Woods. 
Land there is leased permanently to home- 
owners for $20 a year. Monthly payments on 
their little bungalow were $30. 

“Do you think that, after what we had been 
through, we were going to give up just because 
we had a fire?’’ Curt asks. ““Don’t you see, 
rebuilding that house was our chance for 


9 


security? 


And so he built. Winnie’s father, who has 
become a fan of Curt’s, went on helping. 
About this time, the family took another 
financial blow. The motorcycle, on which they 
still owed $200, was stolen. This meant Curt 


had to drive their battered car to work, leaving - 


Winnie stranded in case of an emergency. But 
they went on building. This was July, and 
Winnie wrote her letter to the JoURNAL think- 
ing the crisis was over. 

Curt bought a 20’x40’ construction shack 


for $200. He dismantled it, hauled the good- 


wood to his lot, used some for the roof, some 
in new side walls. He wired the house himself 
with infinite care. All wires are conduit en- 
cased, with outside wiring buried deep and 
safe. Working alone, Curt put in new flooring. 
Window frames and doors were in by October. 

“We figured we’d be home for Christmas,” 
Winnie says wryly. ““And then it started to 
rain.” 

It rained for seven days. Channahon, in the 
Iroquois language, means ‘“‘where rivers meet.” 
Less than ten miles from the Roach house, the 
Du Page, Kankakee and Des Plaines rivers 
merge to form the Illinois. 

“The rivers were swollen, but we didn’t 
think we would be flooded,’’ Winnie says. 
“Our house was high. There never was any 
real trouble here.” 

At 9 A.M., on October 10, 1954, water was 
ankle deep in the garage where the Roaches 
had everything they still owned. Curt kissed 
his wife. 

“O.K., champ, take the kids into town,”’ he 
advised. ‘“‘They’ll catch cold here.” 

When she left, Curt was lifting their refrig- 
erator out of the water and up onto the sofa 
for safety. He did the best he could, working 
automatically. He tucked clothing above the 
top bunks, hooked chairs over rafters as the 
water rose relentlessly. His family Bible went 
up high too. After the fire, that Bible lay in the 
remains of a table on which it had been kept, 
but only the cover of the Book had been 
burned. 

There wasn’t a quiet river any more at 
McGowan’s Woods. In the worst flood for 
sixty-nine years, the angry, turbulent water 
rushed cold and swift into every house. The 
garage was completely inundated, and Curt 
had to wade and swim up to his house. Faith- 
ful Bingo still was with him. 

“Flood isn’t as bad as fire, I kept telling my- 
self,’ Curt says. ‘““With flood, you have sal- 
vage. All I wanted was the salvage.” 

He swam in the tugging water, pulling lum- 
ber back to safety, tying loose boards to solid 
fence posts. Then he borrowed a boat and 


retrieved other materials, checked ‘on the 
safety of neighboring homeowners as the wa- 
ter rose menacingly, threatened to erase the 
little settlement. 

“T cruised up and down in people’s yards,” 
Curt says. “There were plenty of us getting 
people out. No one was hurt.” 

Winnie came back at noon, left her car 
safely above the flood area. Their family min- 
ister rowed her to the house. 

“Curt put out a hand to help me up the 
steps,”’ she says. “I put one foot down lightly, 
and our brand-new steps floated away.” 

She stayed with her husband. By early after- 
noon, water was ankle deep in their living 
room. The garage, on lower ground, had long 
been filled almost to the rafters with water. 
They worked to salvage their few possessions, 
dropped their own task to aid neighbors. Curt 
insisted that Winnie go back to town before 
dark, assured her that he and Bingo would be 
fine for the night. 

But the wild black water pushed inland. 
Curt could feel his new flooring buckle be- 
neath his feet. There was no light to tell him 
the cause for eerie, tearing sounds he heard 
outside, or what the big objects were he heard 
crashing against his house. 

At 10 p.m., bobbing lights pierced the murky 
blackness. The same volunteer firemen who 
six months before had tried to save this house 
were coming this time in boats. 

“Curt, you’ve got to go now,”’ a man’s voice 
called through the wind. ““There’s nobody left 
here but you. You’ve done all you can.” 

Winnie’s father drove out to pick up his 
son-in-law. 

“‘Call me Lucky,”’ 
got into the car. 

There were no tears, and no fears for the 
Roaches that night. No one suggested they 
give up. Before the waters had completely re- 
ceded, they were back at McGowan’s Woods, 
wading through muck to find out what they 
had left. 

“It was pretty rough,’’ Curt grins, his face a 
little twisted with the effort. ““The floors we 
had just finished in the house were ruined. Our 
new front fence was a half mile down the river 
in somebody’s cornfield. Our 275-gallon oil 
tank had been swept right over the fence into 
the next yard. The furniture in the garage fell 
apart when you touched it. Most of the clothes 
had floated away or were waterlogged. Every- 
thing that wasn’t ruined was covered with the 
thickest, dirtiest, slimiest mud you ever saw. 
Filth. Everywhere.” 

“T got through the flood much better than 
the fire,’ Winnie says with obvious pride in 


was Curt’s greeting as he 


HOW THE ROACHES 
SPEND THEIR MONEY EACH MONTH 


“We couldn’t even begin to keep a budget during this past confused 


year,” says Winnie. 


“We tried to live on as little as possible and put the rest 


into the house. Then, of course, Curt was on reduced pay during his illness. | 
don’t know how we would have made it without all the wonderful people who 
gave us food, clothes, material and labor. Now we’re trying to work out a 
budget again, and we’ ve started to tithe to our church. We feel we want to do 


this, and just hope we can keep it up.” 
The mortgage on their own house was paid off with the insur- 


net $391.54. 


Curt’s gross pay is $416 a month, his 


ance money, but they pay $30 a month on the cottage they have been living 
in (which they will rent for income in the future), and $60 a year for the land 
leases. Winnie keeps her food bill down by buying in large quantities, spend- 


ing $30-$35 one week and $15-$20 the next. 


A real budget blow was their 


recent need for a new car. Curt drives over 70 miles to and from work each 
day, and when their old car gave out he had to purchase one secondhand on 
installments. ‘The monthly surplus, plus any overtime, is applied to the fin- 


ishing of their house. 
Food : ; . $110.00 
Clothing (C ‘hildre n’s 

8.00 


shoes) 


Leases, house payments, 


40.00 
30.00 


taxes 
Fuel and light : 
Insurance (Hospital pad 
group life) 
Dental debt 
Church 
Recreation. 


11.96 
20.00 
39.00 

2.00 





Monthly expenses now run: 


65.00 
28.00 
2.60 


Car payments . 
Car expenses 


Dry cleaning, shoe repair. 
Children’s se aioe expenses 7.00 
Union dues ens ee 2.50 


1.50 
2.00 


Magazines, newspapers . 
Cigarettes . Be tne & 
Income tax, Social Se- 


curity. 24.46 


Total $394.02 
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her voice. “‘And the children weren’t afr 
this time either.” 

The only time she broke down after | 
flood was when Curt and two friends clea! 
debris from the garage, piled it on the mu | 
ground and burned it. It was all they could Y 
There was no salvage here. Even the refrige 
tor was a total loss. | 

When Winnie speaks of this day, her f% 
tenses; she clasps her hands together so tigh 
that her knuckles turn dead white. | 

“I was down at the garage, watching | 
bonfire,” she says. “I heard noises up ai 
house, and I saw my new range hit the groy 
as the men threw it out a window. It fell i 
pieces. I just stood there, and then I was s 
at my stomach.”’ 


} 


: 
Wir the water went down, most of 4 
settlement people came back and sta 
cleaning. Three families gave up..The } 
kinses moved to Oklahoma, sold their hoy 
to a man who hauled it away from M 
an’s Woods. For the others, Joliet people 
lected enough furnishings and clothing 4} 
every family that needed help. 

Curt and Winnie were back, living with 
four children in an 18’ trailer—without plum 
ing—which a friend had loaned them. ! 
were busy cleaning out the mud so they co 
determine how much structural damage hi 
been done to their unfinished house. 

Sandy missed not one day of first grade} 
the Channahon school. None of the ee d 
even caught cold during the wet, mise 
weeks. 

Winnie didn’t fare so well. She had los 
pounds in the six months, weighed only 
pounds last November, had a bad, hack 
cough. She had to be hospitalized. 

Curt, terrified for the first time since 
nightmares stopped, got down on his kn 
every night and prayed. Doctors suspe¢ 
that Winnie had tuberculosis, and the yor 
man who had once rebelled at too much 
ligion wiped dry the pages of a Bible wh 
survived both fire and flood, and he pray 

Winnie was exhausted, suffering from a 
vere bronchitis. After a week, doctors said 
might go home. The sun was shining whens 
left the hospital, and she came back to a hous 
For the first time in 220 days, her family 
living in a house. 

Deciding that the task of cleaning up 
debris and starting again was too formidabl 
a neighbor asked the Roaches to take over 
deed and his house. 

It wasn’t much, the Roaches knew, bu! 
was better than an 18’ trailer, and it was roa 
ier than a 14’x20’ garage. 

This cottage has four rooms: two bedroo 
a parlor, and a tremendous kitchen with 
breakfast nook. To the Roaches, the best th 
about it was the bathroom and shower, whi 
Curt repaired as soon as he had shoveled av 
the mud. When the weather got too cold ff 
solid daily work on repair of their burng 
home, Curt turned his attention to the cottag 
converting an old sewing machine into an ele 
tric portable for Winnie, still keeping to fi 
schedule of too much work and too little slee} 
Through the long, cold winter he kept at i 

Just as winter ended, Curt and Winnie re 
dressing the children for a church party, whe 
Curt suddenly doubled up and fell to the floc ( 
in agony. It was his stomach, he gasped, gaf 
ging and choking as he spoke. Rushed to tf 
hospital in Joliet immediately, he was takent 
surgery for an exploratory operation; the ¢ 
agnosis—acute pancreatitis. Winnie spent tf 
night at the hospital, waiting. She talked to} 
friend, 

“T can do anything,” she said. “I can tak 
anything—but not without Curt. Not withol 
Curt, dear God.” And she wept, as she waiteq} 

This time luck was with the Roaches. Ht 
flammation of the pancreas was somethin 
Curt could lick. However, doctors discove i: 
that he also had suffered a mild heart atta 
and Curt was terrified, not because he doubts 
assurances that he would regain his health, Bl 
because of his work program. 

“T can’t take it easy,”’ he pleaded. “I’ve gf 
to finish that house. You’re telling me we ¢a 
have a home. You don’t know what we: 
been through to get it. You can’t tell me to sto 
now.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 193 















t looks glamorous, tastes terrific, takes only 8 
ninutes to stir up! The trick is to use Quaker (or 
Aunt Jemima) Corn Meal... the new-day corn 
neal that mixes and cooks so quickly, and gives 
hat wonderful Fresh Corn Flavor! Here’s the 
ested recipe: 
Makes 6 servings 


__ FILLING: 2 teaspoons baking 
; Cne 1' |b. can beef stew powder 
| One #303 can (about 2 cups) Y% cup chopped 
| peas and carrots, drained parsley 
| Few drops of spicy hot sauce Y% cup chopped 
CORN BREAD TOPPING: onion 
1 cup Quaker or Aunt Jemima 1 egg 


Corn Meal (white or yellow) 
2 tablespoons flour 
Y2 teaspoon salt 


VY. cup milk 
2 tablespoons 
shortening, soft 





us Nn wei al 
ERE ER eta omen ce 


Lazy-Day Beef Pie Dinner 


Corn Meal makes the crust both quick and wonderful 


Mix filling ingredients and place in two-quart 
casserole; heat in oven while mixing corn bread. 

For corn bread, sift dry ingredients into bowl. 
Stir in parsley and onion. Add egg, milk and 
shortening. Beat with rotary beater until well 
blended, about 1 minute. Do not overbeat. Spoon 
batter onto hot meat mixture. Bake in hot oven 
(425°F.) about 20 minutes. 

Serve this homey hearty dish tonight. See what 
a difference it makes when you use corn meal 
with Fresh Corn Flavor! 


Yow 'll find other quick and easy recipes for tempt- 
ing corn meal dishes on every package of Quaker and 
Aunt Jemima Corn Meal—Grits, too. 


Glamorize it 
with the 


NEW-DAY 
CORN MEAL 
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CORN MEAL 


Hominy Grits and Quick Grits, too. 








es 3 
C3 d 
AKER AUNT 
Qu JEMIMA 


Aunt Jemima 
CORN MEAL 


Hominy Grits, too. 


Look for either of these famous faces 
and you get the Fresh Corn Flavor 
of choice corn, new milling methods, 

new packaging. 
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Automatic Zigzagging— for sati 
stitch, script stitch, appliqués 
buttonholes, setting in lace. 


Automatic Multiple Zigzag—for 
mending, patching, joining over- 
lapped seams, applying binding, 
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Automatic Blind Stitch— for mak. 


MSE ee ae : 
ing “invisible” hems, overedging 
seams, sewing zippers. 
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Automatic Scallop vomall a 


fectly spaced, big or small, fo 
fancy edging, embroidery, tri 
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Automatic Arrowheads—facing) 
in either direction, for decorating 
children’s clothes, table linens. 


Automatic Dominoes—for mono 
grams, borders, pocket designs 
that would take hours by hand. 





NEW! Twin Needle also comes 
with the Automatic. Sews with 
two different color threads at once 
—for beautiful toned effects. 
These are only a few of the excatingl 
stitches the new SINGER Automall 


will do. 
| 


MAKE THEIR SCHOOL CLOTHES THE PRETTIEST EVER! | 


The new Win -\eedle SINGER Automatic 


al os LO] stitch variatic ons as sin ply a sit séws as lraight seam | 











ERE is amachine so advanced it makes children’s Stop in; try it. See how much simpler, how much 
H clothes—your clothes—your home furnishings lovelier, how much more fun it makes your sewing 
— easiest ever to make, easiest ever to decorate. It’s the newest in the famous family of SINGER* 

It’s the new Swing-Needle* SINGER Automatic Sewing Machines... favorites for over 100 years 
Machine — with amazing new ao features. 


It not only turns out the finest straight sewing 


. it does just about any kind of seknratiee stitch S oa SEWING CENTERS 


ou can imagine completely automatically . = 
; listed in yout phone book only under - Sin ger Se wing Mathine Co. 
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But the orders were firm: no heavy work; 
d this might have been the end of the Roach 
mily’s hopes for home. It wasn’t. Winnie’s 
ther puts it this way: 
“Tt just seemed like a lot of people around 
wn believed in Curt and Winnie. I never 
ew people could be so nice. Seemed as 
ough everyone wanted to help. Carpenters, 
perts and just folks. They turned Curt into a 
perintendent, and the house went along 
pidly.”” 
And so Curt recovered his strength. 
“I’m trying to get more rest,” he told a 
end who came out to help on the house- 
ilding, “but there’s so much to do. You take 
> cottage. When our house is all done, ll 
t that fixed up to be the cutest place you ever 
w. We'll own our own house, buy this one 
- thirty dollars a month, fix it up and rent it. 
2’11 have income property. Then we’ll save 
ough money to buy some good farm land 
d lease it out on shares.” 
A year from the smoking dawn in which 
>y saw the ruins of their home, Curt and 
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nings considerably higher than Gid’s earn- 
s. She inquired whether he had any plans 
transfer to a more lucrative field. Gid hap- 
1s to like his present job just fine and to 
sider his future rosy. So do I. All he 
sds is to apply himself. 
‘At times I feel obligated to help my mother 
ancially—she is always willing to look after 
th and she’s had a hard life—but I can’t 
me Gid for being chronically annoyed with 
-. The only male my mother has ever treated 
h respect or tact is my brother Tom, and he 
rves it the least. After my father’s business 
ur years ago, she badgered and tormented 
into the grave. 
‘In the circumstances, I probably shouldn’t 
ye counted on receiving any very heartfelt 
gratulation on my promotion from Gid. 
and all, I couldn’t help thinking my 
use might have unbent a little and tossed 
a few kind words. Six months ago when he 
de a special sale and got a bonus I threw an 
party—Gid has millions of friends 
by preference would have me bending 
r a hot barbecue and feeding them every 
kend—to broadcast the idea that I was 
ting with pride. I have always done my 
1 best to cater to Gid’s masculine vanity. 
male ego is no mystery to me. I had a 
inar in male sensitivity, male jealousy, 
e solidarity years before my eyes first 
ted on Gid. The men | encountered pro- 
ionally were ever ready to cut me down to 
and so was my brother. I’ve done a lot for 
, but he passes up no chance to decry my 
mplishments while he enlarges on his per- 
al achievements and the exploits of other 





Gid didn’t praise me for getting promoted, 
yat me on the shoulder. Quite the contrary. 
en J mentioned shopping for a piano, he 
rled that Ruthie needed a mother more 
n she needed music lessons. He said he was 
- of having me run around with my boss all 
at—it was barely eleven o’clock; my boss is 
hard a worker to be a night owl—while he 
ch-hit as a combination father, mother, 
isekeeper, cook. Gid’s performance as a 
k consists of heating what somebody else 
already cooked. 

Eventually he ran out of breath and wound 
by ordering me to resign my job instantly. 
s [had heard before. Gid’s earnings don’t 
er our expenses, a fact of life he overlooks 
ry time we have a fight. Although he knew 
resignation was financially out of the ques- 
, he was in a mood to argue the matter un- 
awn. I was tired to death. I had a tough 
coming up—shaking down in a new job is 
inch—and I needed the proper rest. I tried 
ip away. Gid shoved me back on the sofa, 
inued his polemic. At midnight, merci- 
y, he went into the kitchen for a glass of 
x. Iran into the guest bedroom and locked 
door. As usual, this infuriated Gid. He 
ged and pounded on the door. I got into 
and pulled the blankets over my head. 














| 
| 
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Winnie knew that their trial was over. “We 
could see our way clear, knew where we were 
going and that we were all going together,” 
Winnie says. 

They still had lean times ahead. They have 
finished paying for a motorcycle which a thief 
now rides, are almost through with payments 
on a $150 bill for cleaning clothes and bedding 
saved from fire and flood. Their doctor has 
flatly refused to send a bill, but they still are in 
debt for necessary dental work. 

“We managed to pay for building materials 
as we went along—up until my operation,” 
Curt says. ““But while I was on sick leave my 
reduced pay was just enough to keep us going. 
We will always be grateful for the help with the 
house then. There is still a lot to be done. Sure 
we'll have to scrimp for a long time to come, 
but that’s nothing. That’s going to be no prob- 
lem at all.” 

At least once a month, despite scrimping, 
they get a baby sitter so Curt can take Winnie 
to a movie or to visit friends. And there is 
news to be grateful for, another baby on its 
way. To Curt and Winnie it is a ray of hope 
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After a while, he stopped the knocking and I 
went to sleep. 

“At breakfast he withdrew his demand that 
I resign, but sulkily. He took the typical mas- 
culine attitude, which always irritates the socks 
off me, that I work for fun and fripperies. Gid 
likes to believe I spend most of my money on 
my back. My job calls for smart clothes, but I 
buy very few. Last spring at the annual sale of 
a luxury store I bought a tailored suit I can 
wear two more seasons. It was an import and 
cost $100. Gid was so shocked he talked for 
days about how his mother bleaches flour 
sacks and uses the material to turn out all her 
underwear. My mother-in-law is a nice woman 
and a sterling character, but she lives in a 
small farming community and is so thrifty she 
even makes her own soap. She mailed me a 
supply last Christmas. 


PEGE SHE SELES 


Children now love luxury, they have 
bad manners, contempt for authority, 
they show disrespect for elders and 
love to chatter in place of exercise. 
Children are now tyrants and not 
slaves of the household. They no 
longer rise when an elder enters the 
room, they contradict their parents, 
chatter before company, gobble up 
the food at the table, cross their legs, 
and tyrannize their teachers. 
—SOCRATES 
(Talking of children 2000 years ago) 


SOSSOH SOS SOD 


“Gid and I earn $11,500 a year between us, 
and I’ll concede we might save more. But we 
are buying a good home in a good neighbor- 
hood, we are buying good furniture, we are 
buying our heavy kitchen equipment. We don’t 
operate on a strict-to-the-penny budget. Gid 
pays the food bills, the taxes, he pays for the 
maid and Ruthie’s nursery school, f take care 
of the installment payments—the house, the 
furniture, the dishwasher, the ironer, my car— 
and every month that adds up to several hun- 
dred dollars. Sometimes, in our arguments 
about my job, I can force Gid to look at my 
canceled checks and admit we need my money. 

“But then, almost invariably, he contrives to 
drag his low opinion of my boss into the dis- 
cussion. Gid is jealous of my boss, fantasti- 
cally, unbelievably jealous. My boss treats me 
exactly like another man, which is the way I 
want it. Gid’s silly jealousy is insulting and em- 
barrassing. He drops in my office on the 
slightest pretext; he thinks nothing of tele- 
phoning several times a day. Unless I have 
something important to say, I don’t chase Gid 
around on the telephone. Sometimes I think 
it’s lucky I’m not jealous-natured like him. Gid 
is out of town a great deal, and is unusually 
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that life goes on and a family grows no matter 
what defeats stand in the way. They go to 
church regularly now, attend Methodist sery- 
ices in Channahon. 

And they have gone home, back to the 
house by the quiet river. It’s safe now, and 
warm, with bright new red asphalt-shingle sid- 
ing, and a solid roof. And Winnie has some of 
those things Curt worried about for so long, 
the things he felt a woman needs for her com- 
fort and her family’s welfare. 

“Tt’s a much better house than it was before, 
in every way,’ Winnie says. 

This, then, was the trial of Curt and Winnie 
Roach. Could you stand it? Winnie thinks so. 

“T think you’d find that you can take more 
than you dream,” she told a friend not long 
ago. “Just as long as you’re not alone.” 

And Curt? He shakes his head, embar- 
rassed, when anyone calls him unusual. 

““You’re wrong,”’ he says. “You know what 
you do when trouble comes? You do what 
you have to do.... 

“And we just had to go home,” he says 
softly. 


diet right... 
feel right... 
look right! 


attractive to women. Before we fell in love he 
had dozens of other girls. When we met he had 
just returned from his Army stint in Japan and 
was looking around for a permanent business 
connection. I liked him on sight, but I was 
twenty-eight and had about decided to give up 
any sneaking hopes of a husband and settle for 
a career and security. 

“The men I seemed to meet didn’t appeal to 
me. Half of them were dull and stupid, the 
bright fifty per cent were too free with cracks 
about cute little women fluttering around in a 
great big business world, and they didn’t want 
to marry me, anyway. Gid was a marvelous 
dancer—we seldom dance nowadays—he was 
amusing and he had a good mind. What really 
bowled me over was his gaiety and humor, his 
laugh. ’ve never known anybody else with a 
laugh like Gid’s. 

“There had been very little laughter and 
gaiety in my life. There had been hard work. 
Too much hard work. I'd worked as hard as 
any man to amount to something. I’d worked 
considerably harder than my brother, who got 
the breaks in our family. My father’s bank- 
ruptcy made a powerful and painful, a decisive 
impression on me. The year his large depart- 
ment store closed its doors I was thirteen. Up 
until then I’d never worn a sweater that wasn’t 
cashmere or underwear that wasn’t hand-em- 
broidered. I was so sheltered and naive I ac- 
tually hadn’t known families got along with- 
out a single servant. My mother cried the first 
time she had to cook a meal for us and we two 
kids cried. Not long afterward my father died. 
My father’s humiliation seemed as terrible to 
me as his physical suffering. | learned from his 
experience the price of failure. 

“‘At thirteen I made up my mind I would be 
a success, a big success. We weren’t church- 
mouse poor, I realize now. But my mother 
isn’t clever handling money and my ambition 
bored her. My father left insurance, she sal- 
vaged some of his investments and managed 
so that Tom was financed through college. I 
earned my own way through college, I par- 
tially earned my way through high school. The 
Friday nights other girls were at the basketball 
games or dancing I was baby-sitting. The sum- 
mer Saturday afternoons other girls were at 
the beach I was clerking in the dime store. I 
was reasonably pretty and had a few dates, but 
I was so self-conscious about my shabby 
clothes there weren’t many requests for a re- 
peat. Then, too, I’m sure my brains scared off 
most boys. My senior year at high I acquired 
my first real boy friend. Ralph and I both en- 
tered the same English-composition contest, 
and I won it. Exit Ralph.” 

Patrice smiled wryly. 

““Gid was my second real boy friend. Al- 
though I soon knew I loved him, Gid will tell 
you I hesitated nearly a year to accept his ring. 
I doubted my ability to combine a career and 
marriage successfully, but he talked me out of 
my doubts. In those days he used to be com- 
pletely different. I never dreamed Gid would 
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object to my working. He was proud of my in- 
telligence and energy. After we married I man- 
aged my home and my job with no grinding of 
the gears—for a while. Gid and I spent won- 
derful evenings talking over the day’s happen- 
ings, sharing our experiences. It was too good 
to last, I suppose. Gradually Gid began to get 
those ridiculous notions about my boss. Before 
the ink on our license was dry, he had wanted 
to begin on our family. I recalled that and 
hoped a child would cure his jealousy. 

“T had an easy time with Ruthie’s birth; 
there were no complications. In a couple of 
weeks I was able and anxious to return to 
work. At Gid’s urging, however, I took a 
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three-month leave of absence without pay. It 
seems to me most of our troubles date from 
those nightmare months. I’d managed a hus- 
band, a home and a job without stubbing my 
toe; I was smugly confident I could handle a 
tiny baby. Well, I was wrong. I have never been 
so helpless, inefficient, stymied. Everything 
was too much for me—the housework, the 
cooking, the baby; especially the baby. Ruthie, 
now as healthy as a little horse, was a sickly, 
colicky infant. I was terrified she would die. I 
called the pediatrician so often he stopped 
speaking to me on the phone. I was so jittery I 
screamed if a door slammed. I lost fifteen 
pounds. Before the three months were over 
Gid was begging me to go back to work. 

‘But I’ve always felt Gid was disappointed, 
that he thought I’d failed him as a wife, failed 
my child as a mother. For weeks, ever since 
my promotion, Gid and I have quarreled con- 
stantly. For years we have been drifting farther 
apart. Although I’m not jealous, Gid is so un- 
happy and dissatisfied I’m afraid I may lose 
him to somebody else. I would hate to make a 
success of my job,”’ Patrice said in conclusion, 
‘“‘and be a failure at my marriage.” 


Gid tells his side: 


“T’ve got so I dislike to go home,” Gid said. 
A tall, dark-haired man of thirty-six, his 
friendly face was drawn in a troubled frown. 
“T used to try to avoid out-of-town travel. 
Now I seek the trips the other guys break their 
necks to escape. i love my wife, but I just can’t 
take the strain of being around her. Patrice 
sets no value on my affections and she shows 
it all the time. Compared with her career, 
Ruthie means little to Patrice and I mean 
nothing. 

“During our courtship Patrice had me 
fooled. I thought our tastes and our hopes, our 
dreams, were similar. I didn’t mind that she 
had a darn good job, better than mine, and 
meant to keep it. Just to show you I’m not one 
of those guys.who think women should be 
chained to the kitchen stove and restricted to 
carrying coin purses, I figured we could use 
the money she earned. My mother always 
wotked. I thought Patrice wanted to be a real 
wife and stand behind me, help me, the way 
my mother helped my father. To hear Patrice 
talk you would think my mother, who is a 
college graduate, was the village eccentric. Un- 
til her retirement my mother taught domestic 
science in high school and raised five kids on 
the side. My dad was talented at making 
friends and getting elected to honorary civic 
offices, but wasn’t talented at money-making. 
It didn’t matter to my mother, us kids, or any- 
body else. Everybody understood who wore 
the pants in the family. Nobody seems quite 
sure just what spot I do occupy in my family. 
I’m not quite sure myself. 

““My mother-in-law openly calls me a fail- 
ure. My brother-in-law keeps his mouth shut 
but thinks I’m a failure. Patrice makes me feel 
like a failure, a drag on a smart, successful 
wife. Yet she was surprised and hurt that I 
didn’t jump for joy at her recent promotion. 

“Six months ago I put over my biggest sale 
to date and got a nice bonus. I told Patrice in 
the morning | expected to cinch the sale that 
day. Late in the afternoon the deeds were 
signed. On my way home, feeling very festive, 
| picked up a present for Ruthie and a pair of 
theater tickets. There were no lights on in our 
house. Lying on the kitchen table was a note 
written by the maid. Ruthie was once again 
parked with her grandmother—our little girl 
regards my mother-in-law’s apartment as 
heaven and her own home as a_ necessary 
evil—and once again Patrice was held up in- 
definitely at her office by a rush assignment. 
Rush assignments are a specialty of hers and 
an old story to me. Those TY dinners, the 
frozen jobs in aluminum foil—the turkey 
number with the peas, which I don’t like, was 
waiting for me to light the oven—are also a 
familiar story. I eat a lot of solitary meals on 
the road, and on that particular night I espe- 
cially looked forward to eating with 
Patrice. 

“I wondered just what she was doing about 
dinner. I reached for the phone to dial her 
office. I then recalled the agency’s switchboard 
closes at five o’clock. The telephone operators 
| have the wit to insist on their right to a private 


life. Suddenly I was mad as blazes. I went out- 
side and got in my car again. It was so late 
when I got to Patrice’s office building I had to 
sign my name in the lobby register. The eleva- 
tor took me up. Walking fast and breathing 
hard, I steamed up to her door. 

“Patrice and her boss—just the two of 
them—were sitting under a green-shaded lamp 
at a big flat-topped desk. A plate of sand- 
wiches was on the desk, and two cups of coffee. 
Their heads were close together. I stepped in- 
side and, believe me, brother, I had plenty I in- 
tended to say. Before I got it said, luckily, the 
door of another office opened and Pat’s secre- 
tary came in and she was eating a sandwich 
and had a cup of coffee too. My heart flopped 
back where it belonged. But I was still breath- 
ing hard and I guess Patrice knew why. She 
excused herself to her boss and he said, ‘Sure, 
run along with your husband.’ Going down in 
the elevator she nestled up to me, but she 
didn’t ask a single question about what had 
happened on my big day. The truth began to 
dawn on me. I asked a couple of questions my- 
self and discovered Pat hadn’t listened to a 
word I’d said that morning. She didn’t know 
one darn thing about the most important real- 
estate transaction of my career. I jerked the 
theater tickets out of my pocket. I tore them 
up and threw the pieces on the elevator floor. 

““Next day Pat tossed a party in my honor. 
In the circumstances I wasn’t especially appre- 
ciative—even though I enjoy parties and know 
if ’'m to keep up with my business contacts 
we should throw two or three large informal 
parties a month. Our garden is a neighborhood 
show piece. I built our back-yard barbecue, 
laid our patio, did the planting, so we could 
entertain. We seldom entertain. Maybe that’s 
why I am not the top salesman in our firm. 
Pat ducks meeting customers of mine unless I 
can assure her they’re red-hot prospects, pant- 
ing to sign on the dotted line. She keeps too 
busy working at her typewriter on those rush 
assignments. 

“T like to circulate and get around. I take 
after my dad and I just plain like plain folks, 
the more the merrier. Once I thought Pat liked 
folks too. Now I can hardly ever drag her to a 
bowling alley or a public beach. Too plebeian. 
We don’t go dancing any more because danc- 
ing is too exhausting. But Pat jumps to accept 
the social invitations extended by her boss. 
They are of the exclusive variety, in her 
opinion, and she forces me to accept them too. 
I'll admit she declines the invitations when I’m 
out of town. She feels this ‘sacrifice’ on her 
part should take care of any possible jealousy 
on my part. I’m not really jealous of her boss. 


"Is that just the coffee and a loaf of bread | asked you to get?” 
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Why should I be? Pat’s boss is a hardene 
bachelor, selfish as they come, and I don} 
worry. Well, | hardly ever worry. I remind my, 
self he needs her services to run that agency 
“But I do get mighty tired of having Pat? 
boss ever present in her thoughts, a kind g) 
permanent lodger there. She quotes his brig 
sayings far more often than she quotes Ruthie 
bright sayings. She doesn’t quote me at al 
The last time I was able to lure Patrice to 
gathering of my friends, she told a joke whic 
she attributed to her boss. It just happened t 
be a joke I had told her, as I proceeded ti, 
make clear to her audience. Later on at hom) 
Pat had a fit because I’d yelled at her in publi | 
P.. is convinced that if it weren’t for he 
job she and Ruthie and I would starve. ! 
Just isn’t so. It is true that with our preser 
setup we require two incomes. But we didn 
need a house as large as the one we have 
Patrice inveigled me into buying it on ] 
theory we couldn’t afford to let a high-price| 
bargain slip. We didn’t need tons of expensi v 
furniture and, so far as that goes, we didn 
need the big garden IJ planted. I’ll admit,” Gil 
said, “I’m proud of our home and wish I ha 
more chance to show it off. Maybe at that o 
house was a bargain, but Pat’s bargain clothe 
sure aren’t bargains. The top price I’ve eve 
paid for a suit is seventy-five dollars; 
mother could buy her entire annual wardrob 
for less. In order to impress her boss, Pe 
spends as much on her Office suits as a moy 
star. Around the house she wears a terry-clot 
bathrobe, peppered with ink stains and cigg 
rette burns, and maybe once a month turns 
loose long enough for the maid to drop iti 
the washing machine. 
“We had no maid when I was a boy, n 
piano either. Patrice has ordered a baby gran 
for Ruthie, our four-year-old daughter, ai 
though in my honest opinion—it hurts met 
say this—she doesn’t really love our chile 
Patrice is a hard girl to understand. She di 
likes her mother and her brother, and wit 
reason. Neither one has ever done a thing fq 
her. Yet she is always spending money an 
lavishing gifts on her mother, and she also seg 
to it her brother feels no financial pain. M 
brother-in-law is not a pauper. Tom earns 
much as I do, although he is in debt to bot! 
me and Patrice. He can well afford to assist hi 
mother financially, but he doesn’t. Pat give 
the assistance. Tom can well afford to buy 
car, but for him it would be a needless é 
pense. Pat’s car spends more time in Tom 
garage than in ours. Tom borrows the car aml 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 197 
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SILVER SWIRL, the new Wallace pattern created by famed 
designer, William S. Warren, is an exciting blend of 
traditional decoration and contemporary silhouette. It’s regal! 
It’s rhythmic! Smart young women will love it because they 
know it belongs in the homes of today ... because they 
realize that not a single home in America can boast of 
sterling with finer craftsmanship, greater loveliness than 
sculptured “Third Dimension Beauty” by Wallace. It’s truly 
the only sterling silver of its kind in the world. 

The introduction of SILVER SWIRL is exciting too, because 
with every place setting you buy, you get as a gift an 
exquisite piece of sterling holloware. We call it the 
“Place Mate” because it is such a beautiful addition to 
each place setting. Handsome for individual servings 





of candy, mints, nuts—or just perfect for the after 
dinner cigarette. This beautiful gift is to help us 
celebrate our 120th year of silvercrafting. 

See SILVER SWIRL at your favorite jeweler’s. $29.75 
' for a six-piece place setting. With each place setting 
the “Place Mate” dish, a $5.00 retail value, free 
of charge during this introductory offer period. 
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This beautiful sterling dish free with every 
six-piece place setting of the new Silver 
Swirl. This introduction offer will expire 
December 31. 
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a at Wallingford, Connecticut ... Since 1835 
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| bring you fragrance news : 








“TO A WILD ROSE" IN ITS CHARMING NEW PACKAGING... ONE OF AVON'S SEVEN FASCINATING FRAGRANCES 


TOILET WATER * CREAM SACHET * BODY POWDER + BEAUTY DUST + PERFUME * POWDERED SACHET + COLOGNE 


Your friendly Avon Representative will make your Christmas shopping 








an exciting adventure when she shows you Ayon’s new Christmas Gift Book ... 


Over 150 gift ideas in full color! You'll find exquisitely packaged gifts of useful 
cosmetics and toiletries for women, men and children, in a wide range of 

prices. Your Avon Representative will help you select something lovely for 
everyone you know. You will enjoy doing your Christmas 
shopping early, the thrifty, comfortable Avon way. 


fr Your Avon Representative will be calling soon. Welcome Her! 


IF YOU WISH AN AVON REPRESENTATIVE TO CALL, PLEASE CONSULT YOUR 
LOCAL PHONE DIRECTORY OR CALL WESTERN UNION OPERATOR 25 


‘: AVOD as 


ok Available only through your Avon Representative who calls at your home. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 194 
it for days on end. Then, if I’m out of 
nd unavailable to drive Pat to work, she 
taxi. She also pays to straighten out the 
s Tom dents. 

t’s mother is a worse leech than Tom. 
nceals from Pat the stock dividends she 
s and is forever crying for money she 
t need. My mother-in-law clung like 
eath to the expensive furniture and 
es Patrice acquired in the years before 
arriage. She wouldn’t even permit 
to take away the furnishings of her 
edroom. The first fight Pat and I ever 
as about that. It burns me up to haye 
Jaws take advantage of my wife’s good 
. Pat just lets me burn. She tells me she 
her father wouldn’t want Tom to feel 
ed and that her father always wanted 
ther to have nice things. 
trice quotes her father almost as much 
quotes her boss. Those two are the only 
ers of my sex who have ever met with 
fe’s full approval. I’m not a member of 
b, that’s for sure. Frankly, if it weren't 
little girl I wouldn’t much care. As I 
ack it seems to me I’ve never had a real 
real marriage. 
hen Patrice looks back on our honey- 
she visualizes a blissful period with the 
us sitting around of an evening trading 
nces about our jobs and building each 
up. The fact is we discussed her job, 
er up. I don’t demand the brass-band 
ent—I’m not one of those limp char- 
in constant need of a build-up by some 
but at times I would appreciate a few 
aging words. I’m not sucha bad hus- 
Most people would describe me as a 
usband, if not as a good provider. Pat’s 
eeping would send most men running 
tall timber, but I make concessions. | 
she works hard, but the maid I pay a 
e every week works as little as possible. 
on’t suppose Pat spoke of our sexual 
ties. The difficulties are mine. I’m at 
only about half the time. Half of that 
sleep in our bed alone while Patrice 
in the guest room. The reason? Her job. 
ice is anticipating a hard day I hear a 
y-blow account of the anticipated diffi- 
. | hear that if my wife is to be efficient 
ective she requires eight hours’ sleep. 
hear the click of the lock on the guest- 
oor. Always between us, more impor- 
an our marriage, more important than 
e, is her job. 
r Pat to quit work would be no solution. 
oved that to me in the three months 
uthie was born. But unless our mar- 
akes a sharp turn for the better, I don’t 
what may happen.” 















































arriage counselor says: 
rice’s career obviously wasn’t the basic 
f the trouble in this marriage. The way 
dled her career, her husband, her child 
damage. To me the interesting ques- 
ere: Why did Patrice, a clever woman, 
e her life so poorly? Why did Gid toler- 
uncomfortable position so long? The 
icated answer, the solution to their 
m—the marriage was salvaged—lay in 
0 personalities, and in the early experi- 
that shaped those personalities. 
trice and Gid married in their late 
es. Neither was flexible and both were 
orn. Both had strong, preconceived but 
ilar notions of what they expected and 
d from marriage. Gid’s picture of the 
Narriage was copied from life. His boy- 
home was happy. From his popular, 
ious father, with whom he closely iden- 
himself, Gid instinctively selected the 
for his own personality. Whatever had 
his father suited Gid. To paraphrase the 
ypular song, Gid wanted to marry a girl 
<e the girl who had married his dear old 
n Patrice, vital, intelligent, hard-work- 
id was convinced he had found a pretty, 
ful duplicate of his self-sacrificing, self- 
ig mother. He clung to this delusion for 
years and continued, with a singular lack 
ght, to hope Patrice would abruptly turn 
ie wife of his dreams. 
cept that both women were energetic, 
© bore practically no resemblance to 


Gid’s mother. To Patrice the ideal marriage— 
assuming she married at all—was a marriage 
which would enhance and glorify her. She ex- 
pected Gid to be a husband who would ad- 
mire and praise her, convince her and every- 
body else she was successful. Patrice’s driving 
ambition was coupled with an abnormal fear 
of failure dating back to her father’s failure 
years before. 

“Patrice, like Gid but unlike the average 
young woman, identified herself closely with 
her father and wanted to resemble him. She 
had admired him and heartily disliked her 
mother, who consistently showed her prefer- 
ence for the son of the family. Very early 
Patrice got the impression her sex—her 
femininity—was a handicap. After her father’s 
death this impression was strengthened by the 
foolishness of her mother, who financed 
brother Tom through college, gave no finan- 
cial assistance to her daughter. Patrice grew to 
womanhood hating the unalterable fact that 
she was doomed to be a female in a man-made 


NAPKINS 


A napkin is a “little tablecloth” (from 
Old French nape plus kin, meaning 
little). Before forks were invented 
and used in fifteenth-century Italy, 
gentlemen and ladies ate with their 
fingers, and had frequently to wipe 
them, because they could not with 
dignity lick them, as did the common 
folk. So the Roman and other patri- 
cians made quite lavish use of deli- 
cate table linens, which were passed 
by the servants both at the beginning 
of their dinners and at the end, with 
bowls of perfumed water. After the 
use of forks began to prevail, napkins 
were less important, but their display 
became a gesture of high fashion, 
and they became a feature of 
elaborate and aristocratic table set- 
ting, folded into many fanciful de- 
signs. The chef of Charles Il gave di- 
rections for no less than twenty-six 
different ways of folding a napkin, 
in imitation of birds, flowers and 
other objects, plainly showing that 
their presence was more for orna- 
ment than for use. Could the custom 
of some country hotels, of folding a 
starched napkin into an elaborate 
fan, and standing it in a water glass, 
beashadowy survival of seventeenth- 
century elegance? 

—MARY K. BLACKMAR 


world where men—or so she thought—gather 
all the really satisfying prizes. Only with the 
sword and buckler of professional success, she 
subconsciously decided, could she revenge 
herself upon such an unjust world and shine 
in a way that would have pleased her beloved 
father. 

“When Gid appeared in her life she was be- 
ginning to eye with concern the shadow cast 
by approaching spinsterhood. Patrice was 
keenly conscious always of what other people 
think. Would they think that spmsterhood it- 
self was a kind of failure? Whether she fell 
genuinely in love with Gid is difficult to say— 
love is an emotion that defies definition—but 
the way she dragged her feet after his proposal 
suggests her affections weren’t then too deeply 
engaged. He wooed her for many months. In 
the end I think his charm won her. To her 
credit, it should be said that Patrice didn’t 
then or ever crow over Gid because of her su- 
perior earnings. Money meant little to her 
except as a symbol, a proof of success—it was 
applause and esteem she tirelessly sought. 

‘Patrice had a smattering of psychological 
knowledge. She was familiar with the phrase 
‘masculine protest,’ invented by Alfred Adler 
to describe the behavior of women who dislike 
men because they envy men. It had never oc- 
curred to her to examine the pattern of her 
own behavior until after our first interview. 
Patrice had been too busy getting ahead to 
spend time in self-analysis, too busy to dis- 


cover what kind of woman she really was. But 
the game of ‘Who Am I?’ and ‘What Made 
Me the Way I Am?’ fascinated her, and she 
readily perceived how she had admired and 
imitated her father, and was paid off in real 
self-discovery. 

“Patrice discovered she had stealthily but 
steadily undermined Gid’s confidence and self- 
esteem by consistently putting her job ahead 
of him. She discovered the explanation of her 
ambivalent feelings toward her mother and 
brother. She heartily disliked them, felt guilty 
about her own emotions, and endeavored to 
assuage the pangs of conscience by overween- 
ing financial generosity. Her most painful dis- 
covery was concerned with her feelings about 
her daughter. To Patrice childbirth, which 
no man may experience, was not a glorious 
miracle but a humiliation. Because of her 
bitter resentment against Nature’s process, 
she had—unconsciously, of course—withheld 
her love from Ruthie. 


Prrnice desired to preserve her marriage 
and was disillusioned by her introduction to 
the woman who was herself. But with under- 
standing came a firm clarity of purpose. She 
determined to make drastic personality and 
behavior changes. Her strong will was a potent 
ally. 

“The first thing to be decided was just where 
her loyalties lay. Patrice’s decision, which came 
quickly, was both intelligent and instinctual: 
she chose to place her husband and her daugh- 
ter ahead of her job. Gradually—personality 
changes are not easy—she reorganized her 
whole pattern of thought, behavior, habit. 

“Patrice knew how to please her boss; she 
applied that knowledge to pleasing Gid. She 
gave up her overtime work at the advertising 
agency. On the evenings Gid was in town she 
kept the cover on her typewriter. When she 
laughed at her employer’s jokes it was at the 
office. At home she laughed at Gid’s jokes and 
in company it was he whom she quoted. Pa- 
trice turned the guest room back to the use of 
guests. She wasn’t and had never been sexually 
cold. 

““For Gid’s sake, Patrice tackled and solved 
the ticklish problem of her relationship with 
her kin. She continued to assist her mother 
financially, but in case of genuine emergency. 
She let Tom take care of his own emergencies. 
She stopped lending her car to him and sug- 
gested he provide his own transportation. 
Oddly .enough, Patrice, her mother and her 
brother liked each other the better for this 
change. And a chronic source of friction be- 
tween Patrice and Gid vanished. For Gid’s 
sake, Patrice cut Ruthie’s visits to her grand- 
mother’s apartment to a minimum. Ruthie, 
who had been badly spoiled, profited. Patrice 
profited too. She saw more of her little girl, 
earned her child’s love and soon learned to 
love her child. 

“Both Patrice and Gid were inclined to be 
unrealistic about money. They put their 
finances on a sensible basis. A budget helped 
Patrice to spot her unnecessary extravagances 
and Gid to appreciate the extent of her con- 
tribution to their common living expenses. 
Gid’s background, his working mother, had 
enabled him to recognize Patrice’s emotional 
need to hold a job outside the home. When he 
ceased to seek the image of his mother in his 
wife, he recognized and acknowledged that 
smart clothes were a necessary adjunct of 
Patrice’s kind of job. The two settled upon a 
regular and adequate clothing allowance for 
her—seventy-five dollars a month. Gid was 
pleased and flattered by Patrice’s first purchase 
from the clothing fund. It was not a tailored 
suit. She bought a luxurious negligee. 

“To please Gid, Patrice went dancing and 
bowling and enjoyed the recreation. To please 
Gid, she began to entertain his friends and 
acquaintances in the back-yard garden. He 
profited in a business way. Patrice, too, unex- 
pectedly, profited in a business way. She 
broadened her knowledge of people and had 
more wisdom to carry to her copy writing. 

““Patrice’s true reward, however, when she 
reduced her career to second place, was that 
she became a successful wife and a successful 
mother. When she learned to be the master of 
her career and not the slave, it might almost be 
said that Patrice learned to be a woman. Hap- 
piness followed. 
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“Not long ago Patrice called on me to say, 
‘I’m glad it all happened. If there had been no 
trouble Gid and I wouldn’t have got the ad- 
vice that has made us so happy.’ She was wear- 
ing a flowery, loose-fitting smock. When she 
rose to leave, | observed that a little sister or 
brother was en route to join the family. Pa- 
trice and I smiled at each other, but then she 
left my office before I had a chance to ask how 
long a leave from the advertising she and Gid 
had agreed she should take with their second 
baby.” 


Editors’ Note: This case history was compiled and 
condensed from actual records by 
DOROTHY CAMERON DISNEY 
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Neglected gums, as 
well as neglected teeth, 
cause bad breath. 


Avoid social problems 
by brushing away the 
cause — with an Oral B. 
You can use it 
effectively on both 
teeth and gums. 























This gentle brush gives 
tender gums a healthy 
massage without injury. 
The same brush gives 
your teeth extra 
protection, too. The 
difference is in the 
2,500 softer, smaller 
synthetic bristles with 
smooth tops. They 
make difficult cleansing 
both easy and safe. 


Ask your dentist 
about an Oral B—then 
try it. The clean, 

pleasant feeling will 
really surprise you. 


In 3 sizes for 
all the family 


TOOTHBRUSH 


ORAL B COMPANY 


San Jose, California » Morrisburg, Ontario 
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NEW HOPE FOR SCARRED SKINS 


and to fill up on other rich food favorites. The 
sudden onslaught of make-up, combined with 
the changes of adolescence and a more than 
generous intake of sweet and fatty foods, was 
too much for Winnie’s young system to take. 
Within weeks her cheeks and forehead were 
blooming with blemishes. 

‘“‘Naturally,> says Winnie, “if there were 
new blossoms on the day of the out-of-town 
football game or the evening of the big 


dance, I squeezed them, hoping to make 


them disappear; and when they didn’t, I 
tried to conceal the opened blotches with 
extra thicknesses of make-up. When mother 
saw what was happening—that I was in- 
fecting and reinfecting my skin—she pleaded 
with me to keep my hands away from my 
face, to give up the make-up and to cut down 
on the offending foods.” 

But by that time Winnie considered that 
her cosmetics were a necessity with which to 
““hide’’ her plight—and sweets brought her a 








“Rartioula Hople 
proper this new Rind of tiggue 


Gentle as facial tissue. Of course you 
ciate nice things—so do your family and 
you'll want to provide this 
nicer kind of tissue in your home. Soft-Weve has 


That’s why 


all the gentleness of facial tissue because it’s made 


the very same way. 


Two soft thicknesses, firm and strong make 
ft, remarkably strong. And it’s 
d. Next time, get Soft-Weve 


Soft-Weve doubly s 


a luxury you can aft 


—it’s another great Scott value. 


You'll like the “practical luxury” of Soft-Weve’s 





gentleness and strength 


appre- 
guests. 


ihe enn es 


newer, 


measure of consolation for the misery which 
she suffered each time she saw her face reflected 
in a mirror. 

As her skin condition worsened, Winnie 
withdrew into a world where an effort to 
avoid pity or contempt became a major proj- 
ect. “I began going around with my nose 
in the air, snubbing the others at school. The 
idea of offering a friendship which might not 
be returned because of the way I looked was 
unbearable. I couldn’t meet people without 
trying to hide my face with my hands. In 
conversation, [ turned the worst side away in 
a hopeless effort to conceal the condition. 
And at night I secretly cried myself to sleep 


| girls could. She cut down on the rich 


new patient. 


| doctor studied her scarred skin under 6 
| examining lights. “I believe you shoulé 


| will do to help reduce what scarring is) 
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over the pimples and scars that had be 
distort my outlook on life as well 
appearance.” 

Almost a year went by before Winnie 
accepted her parents’ pleas to consult 
specialist. She remained under his 
eight months, during which a variety of 
ments were undertaken. Each brought 
then disappointment. A restricted diet ij 
junction with daily applications of med 
ointment reduced the breaking out, but 
weeks it flared up again. Ultraviolet 
ments held promise, but beneficial 
were only temporary. ““For a while duri 
ultraviolet sessions my skin looked pin) 
clear,” Winnie recalls, “but soon aft 
last treatment the pink faded, the skin 
ened and the scars were gruesomely e 
once again.” 

Discouraged, Winnie gave up the 
treatments and tried haphazard rem 
medicated powders from the druggist, s 
creams, Ointments she read or heard ¢ 
All were ineffectual. Winnie’s skin con 
to break out, and Winnie continued to 
the angry-looking blemishes by sq 
them. The results—new infections, more} 

Another year went by before Winnie 
her first constructive steps to help herse 
faced the fact that her skin was un 
sensitive to make-up and that she co 
continue to wear it just because the 































which aggravated the acne. She stopped} 
ing at her face and concentrated on ke 
it immaculate with soap and water. Gril 
the breaking out decreased. 

When Winnie met and fell in love with 
Roach, she accelerated her attempts to, 
her appearance as appealing as possible 
saw to it that her clothes were fresh} 
pretty enough to draw attention away) 
her skin. She worked out a hair arrang 
that was singularly becoming to her 
made a conscious effort to cease her di 
preoccupation with her skin troubles. 
important, she brought out and polishe 
sunny disposition that had always mad 
popular and lovable as a child. 

In no time Winnie and Curt were i 
steadily, and within a year they were mah 
“After our first baby I was happy to see} 
of improvement in my complexion,”) 
Winnie. “By the time our fourth baby @ 
the breaking out had stopped almost 
pletely.” But Winnie’s joy over the hea 
the active acne was clouded by the 
disfigured her face from forehead to ch 

It wasn’t until this year, when Winni¢ 
heard of the surgical methods for red} 
such scars, that she felt a glimmer of } 
“T talked to my family about the poss 
of my having the treatments,” she says. 
parents were all for it. Curt, who has § 
unfailing tact and consideration by never 
referring to my scars, said, “Darling, ’m 
ing for your happiness. If this is a step if 
direction, then I want you to take it.’” 


| 
’ 
| 
| 
| 


Eien and hopeful and armed with f 
encouragement, Winnie made an appoint 
with a dermatologist who had been : 
mended by the county medical societ} 
must admit I approached the big day 
some apprehension,” she says. But Wit 
confidence was quickly restored by the f 
antly efficient atmosphere of the di 
offices, most especially by the doctor 
self—a kindly, interested man peel 
give thorough and unhurried attention t 


After listening to Winnie’s acne history 


spond favorably to dermabrasion,” he} 
her, ‘‘and that you could expect approxim 
fifty-per-cent improvement with the firstt 
ment. After that, we like to allow anywW 
from three to six months to see what Né 


Then, if a second treatment is indicateé 
can try again for better results. Knowing 
Mrs. Roach, would you like to go ahead 
the first planing?” 

“Even a fifty-per-cent improvement) 
make me happy, doctor,’ Winnie replied 
there’s a chance for more, I'll consider m 


| fortunate. Yes, I’m ready.” 
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inie’s scars, While not excessively deep, 
widespread, extending from her fore- 
across both cheeks and over her chin. 
iis reason, her doctor decided it would 
st to divide the treatment by abrading 
ne side of her face and then, two days 
finishing up on the other. 
urse escorted Winnie to a surgical room 
-doctor’s office, where the operation is 
med while the patient lies flat on her 
yn an operating table. Winnie’s face was 
d with soap and water, rinsed with 
1, dried with sterile gauze. Ice packs 
ipplied for twenty minutes in advance 
operation to prechill her skin. Petrola- 
as spread on her lips and closed eyelids, 
er nose and ears were plugged with 
as protection against the final local 
esia which is sprayed on her face, sec- 
Before the operation, to freeze and 
1 the skin and desensitize it completely. 
| instrument used for this operation 
like a dentist’s drill to which there is 
ed a tiny stainless-steel brush or an 
ve stone. The doctor holds the revolving 
or stone against the desensitized skin 
ith delicately controlled pressure, moves 
nd down to plane down the outer layers 
skin, and thus diminish the scars. 
nie’s first treatment took ten minutes. 
liately, sterile-gauze bandages contain- 
tibiotic salve were applied, and Winnie 
‘t to rest for forty-five minutes. Within 
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doctrines of Jesus are simple, 
tend all to the happiness of man. 

















. That there is only one God, and 
all-perfect. 

. That there is a future state of 
ards and punishments. 

. That to love God with all thy 
rt and thy neighbor as thyself 
he sum of religion. : 


se are the great points on which 
endeavored to reform the reli- 
n of the Jews. 


—THOMAS JEFFERSON LETTERS 


r she was dressed and ready to leave 
ctor’s office. ““Aside from having to 
he next morning for a change of dress- 
as on my own,” Winnie says. “I felt 
whatsoever. The only discomfort was 
entary stinging when the ethyl chloride 
ayed on, at the last. Later that night 
itched and there was a slight throb- 
ct I was able to sleep well and felt 
+ the next day.” Two days later the 
Es was duplicated for the other side of 
ie, and for the following two mornings 
reported to her doctor’s office for the 
s to be changed. Then, with instruc- 
n how to change the dressings herself 
ie, Winnie’s first session with derma- 
\ was Over. 
he fourth day, according to doctor’s 
tions, Winnie eliminated the bandages. 
s later her skin had healed completely. 
a pretty awful sight for those ten days,”’ 
says. ““My skin was raw and red—as 
Thad had a bad fall and scraped both 
f my face at once! But my doctor had 
me about this, so I just arranged to 
ose to home. After the healing, there 
/O weeks in which I Went about with a 
ngly sunburned look. By the fourth 
he color of my skin had returned to 
—actually far prettier than what had 
ormal for me, and, as the doctor had 
2d, the scars were much more shal- 
ist about half as noticeable as they had 
prainic’s doctor was as thrilled as she 
j€ progress that had been made with 
st operation. The second, performed 
onths later, was successful in reducing 
¢s by an unexpected high of 90 per cent. 
‘st can’t believe I’m the same person!”’ 
| exclaims. ‘“‘What a delight to be able 
_ people without feeling self-conscious 
‘ny skin—to know others aren’t won- 












dering about the scars, or pitying me. Curt is 
amazed over the improvement in my appear- 
ance; and my parents—well, they are thrilled!” 

Today Winnie is taking no chances with 
her pretty new complexion. To maintain it, 
and to help avoid any new breaking out, she 
is following these basic skin-care rules out- 
lined by her doctor: 


Include in your diet a pint of fruit juice each 
day (choose from orange and grapefruit by 
preference, but include pineapple, apricot and 
other nectars at times for variety). Drink lots 
of water—a tumbler before breakfast, one or 
two at midmorning and late afternoon. Suffi- 








cient fluid intake is an excellent intestinal 
cleanser—encourages regular elimination. 

Eat well-balanced meals which include 
broiled lean meats, steamed or boiled veg- 
etables, stewed or fresh fruits. 

Avoid fried, oily, fatty foods and try to cut 
out completely: chocolate in all forms, nuts, 
pastries, large amounts of butter, cream and 
cheese. 

Keep your skin immaculate with a minimum 
of two bland soap-and-water washings each 
day. Follow with a soothing application of 
skin astringent. 

Get plenty of exercise out in the fresh air 
and sunshine to help stir up a sluggish system. 
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seamless stockings 
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Try to get eight to ten hours of sleep every 
night. 

Except for lipstick, confine make-up to a 
minimum, avoiding completely those with oil 
or cream bases. For special occasions a light 
film of pancake make-up or a mildly medi- 
cated lotion, tinted to blend with your skin, 
is permissible. 

At the first sign of a blemish, apply lotio 
alba (white lotion), a medicated preparation 
which is helpful in clearing up mild acne. 


Editors’ note: These treatments were made possible for 
Winnie Roach by the JouRNAL. Winnie’s story of family 
disaster and courageous triumph over adversity begins 


on page 173. 
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TH ERE ARE THR E EB Bae Ee CX fo-e Aaa 
FOR THREE DIFFEREN? 4H AlReeO nN pai 


When you buy a shampoo, keep in mind one thought - the condition of your hair. ] 
either dry, oily or normal. There are three Breck Shampoos - one for each of these diffe! 
hair conditions. One Breck Shampoo is for dry hair. Another Breck Shampoo is for oily I 
A third Breck Shampoo is for normal hair. You will enjoy using a Breck Sham 
because it is mild and gentle in action and not drying to the hair. The A 
Shampoo for your individual hair condition leaves your hair clean, soft and naturally beau 











The Three Breck Shampoos are available at Beauty Shops, Drug Stores, Department Stores and wherever cosmetics are sold| 

Copyright 1955 by John H. Breck Inc. | 
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Bright challis print is quilted lightly, ; : ; 4 

gathered into a wafer beret. your favorite couple 
Jewel flowers for sparkle ; matching j 
gloves .. . to make or have made. ; 
Hat Pattern No. 2631. Can’t help loving that 114 ounces of Flair bra. For its natural 


lift without letdown via sheer all-elastic. For its exclusive contour 
straps that follow every little movement. 


Bless that *pantie girdle your legs can’t feel. ree ne cr anaue e 
legs and elastic net edging. For the smoothing” ie ol EAN around 
—and bonelessly, too! 





“U.S. Patent Foren Z 
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IN FELT OR FABRIC 


BEATRICE PINSLEY 


asy-to- make, inexpensive 
; for making your own 
hats -«:a jeweled beret, 
t cloche or a stocking 
ap jingling with coins. 


By NORA O’LEARY 
Pattern Editor of the Journal 





A six-gore shaped felt hat, pinked at each 
seam, folds flat for easy packing. 
Takes ¥% yard of 36" felt, No. 2634. 





’ Basque beret has a new look when 
d with black braid. The pattern 
5 two other designs, No. 2632, 





Reversible stocking cap in two shades of 
wool jersey, trimmed with gold braid 
and dangling with gold coins, No. 2635. 


#2821 Flair bra 
with embroidered 
nylon marquisette 
topcups. White. A, B, 
C. $3.95 


#810 pull-on of 
sheer elastic net with 
satin elastic panel. 
Petite-S-M-L in White, 
$7.95. S-M-L in Black, 
$8.50 





'e-piece design crisscrosses in 
juttons to front. Make in a 
layer of turquoise felt, No. 2633. 
. 





er the patterns to make these hats, 
de for each hat pattern and order 
aber. Send money and your name 
‘dress to Reference Library, Ladies’ 
| Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 





Furry Dynel fleece in becoming 
close-fitting cap that ties under the chin. 
Try in jersey or velveteen, No. 2636. 
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would like to marry a haole, because “‘haole- 
Japanese children are so pretty and cute.” 
Now she doesn’t know that it matters greatly 
because she has discovered she loves all chil- 
dren. 

When the mothers of her haole girl friends 
forbid their daughters to date Oriental boys, 
as most of them do, she merely shakes her 
head. Parents are like that—Japanese, Chi- 
nese or Caucasian. It means many heartaches 
and young people occasionally rebel, but it is 








Any task 
worth doing 
1s 
worth doing 


well 


with 


SHEARS & SCISSORS 


For fine workmanship you need fine tools 


and the proper tools for the job! 


Wiss makes them—the finest shears and 
scissors you can buy, for every purpose. 
They are all precision instruments, 


master-crafted by Wiss. and over a century 


@ 
EN ea tS 


SCISSORS 
$2.25 to $3.50 


Slat eee 
SCISSORS 
$2.20 to $3.25 


EMBROIDERY 
SCISSORS 
$2.50 to $3.00 


HOUSEHOLD 
SHEARS 
$3.00 to $5.50 


TN ha hy 
SHEARS 
by yh) 


Shears, Scissors, Pin 


Vanufacturers of 


of skill goes into each and every one! 


not a problem in genetics that can easily be 
wiped off the board. 

Barbara meets it with a dry sense of humor. 
It doesn’t destroy her friendships; it merely 
limits them. She is sympathetic with haole girl 
friends whose parents won’t let them go to a 
party where Oriental boys will be present— 
“unless it’s a neighborhood party where they 
can barge in and check up on what’s going on 
every few minutes.”’ Most of the parents of 
her friends do not object to parties where races 













Pinking Shears 
Light and efficient to use, 
for a clean, ravel-resistant 
finish, on fabrics in single 
or several thicknesses. 
$4.25 to $8.95 

































Kitchen Shears 
A marvel of versatility. 
They cut fruits or vegeta- 
bles, trim meat or fish, 
have handles that open 
stubborn jars, uncap bot- 
tles, even crack nuts. $2.50* 


*Slightly higher Denver and West 





Dressmakers’ Shears 
Their professional-type 
bent handles guarantee ef- 
fortless cutting of clothes, 
slipcovers, curtains or 
draperies, $3.00 to $7.50 






Superior 
WISS Inlaid Blade 
Feature 
This is the Wiss process of 
welding a high carbon 
steel blade to a tough 
steel frame in order to ob- 
taina permanent, superior 
cutting edge. All Wiss 
household and dressmak- 
ers’ shears are inlaid — 
your guarantee of the 
most highly efficient, prac- 
tically indestructible cut- 


ting tools. 


ing Shears, Metal Cutting Snips & Garden Shears 





are mixed. They want their children to get 
along with young people of other races—it’s 
unchaperoned dating by a boy and girl of dif- 
ferent races that worries them. Though resi- 
dential segregation in Honolulu is still evi- 
dent—each race in its own little area—this is 
breaking down, and in Kailua, the suburb 
where Barbara lives, people of various races 
live side by side. 

Still the rule is, ““Love thy neighbor—but 
not too much.” As one Caucasian mother put 
it, “Of course there has been and will be much 
intermarriage—and this makes things better. 
But thank God my two daughters found haoles 
to marry!” In this respect, Barbara is fortu- 
nate, since her mother has a “find out for 
yourself” attitude and does not object to her 
dating any boy because of race. “‘My mother 
is not_at all old-fashioned,” Barbara says 
thankfully. “‘She is very sweet and broad- 
minded about everything.” 

Her father, who is a taxicab driver and sees 
much of the seamy side of Honolulu life, is 
more cautious. He would not permit Barbara 
to go on a date alone with any boy until she 
was sixteen. The Olival home is a modest four- 
room cottage and the living room is her moth- 
er’s dressmaking shop, so it is difficult for her 
to do much entertaining at home. She shares a 
bedroom with her two younger brothers, 
Ernest, Jr., and Wayne. 

One of the happiest days Barbara remem- 
bers is the day Leonard “Fussy” Lai asked her 
to go steady. That was more than a year ago. 
Fussy lives in Lanikai, the next suburban vil- 
lage to Kailua, and she has known him since 
she was in the fifth grade. He was always the 
boy in the grade ahead; now he is a freshman 
in predentistry at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. The 
youngest son of a prosper- 
ous Chinese family, he 
owns his own car and hauls 
a load of young school 
commuters, including Bar- 
bara, to Honolulu every 
school day. The distance is 
about twelve miles—not un- 
usual for people who live 
in metropolitan areas— 
but for them it means “‘going over the Pali.” 

“Pali” is the Hawaiian word for cliff, but 
“the Pali” is understood to mean the pass 
through the mountains that divide windward 
from leeward Oahu. It is a spectacularly beau- 
tiful drive. The mountainsides are various 
shades of green the year around, and in the 
summer edged with flowering trees unearthly 
bright. There is usually a vivid rainbow some- 
where around the Pali, for a silver mist often 
shrouds its heights. From the precipitous cliff 
where Kamehameha the Great pushed an en- 
emy army to its death, there is an indescriba- 
ble view of Kaneohe Bay and gold mist blow- 
ing in the sun in the valleys below. 

But, as one of Barbara’s friends pointed 
out, “It’s pretty tiresome going over the darned 
thing every darned day, just because it’s there.” 
During commuting hours traffic is heavy on 
the Pali road, but Fussy, a steady man at the 
wheel, insists he could make its hairpin cliff- 
side curves in his sleep. 

‘He doesn’t, though,” Barbara says. 
‘“‘Fussy’s always careful. Sometimes / sleep. 
Some mornings I just can’t wake up.” 


where else. 


lo keep awake, they chat about important 
current events: “Did you know that Sally in- 
vited Jim to take her to the prom—and he is 
supposed to be going steady with Jeanette?”’... 
“Well, she just doesn’t Know any better!”’... 
‘“‘What are you going to wear?” . . . “Oh, I 
don’t know, what are you wearing?” . . . “Did 
you hear the questions Mr. Waters asked in 
the American Problems class? . . . Who was 
the first to put frills on pork chops? Who was 
the first woman to wear a two-piece bathing 
suit in Massachusetts? ... He said every good 
American ought to know the answers! How 
about that?” .. . “‘Well, if he asks silly ques- 
tions, give him silly answers.” . . . “You can’t 
say he doesn’t have a sense of humor—if you 
like that sort of thing.” 

A mainland girl or boy would be at home 
with this sort of chatter, but something is miss- 
ing. Giggles are rare. Barbara and her friends 
usually display quiet, good humor, as dry as 
aged wood roses. 


Happiness is no easy mat- 
ter; ’tis very hard fo find it 
within ourselves, and im- 
possible to find it any- 
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Barbara’s school—Roosevelt—is the h|} 


est-rated public high school in Honolulu, 

an enrollment of 1750, and nearly 500 in 
senior class. More than half of its graduate’ 
to college or continue with other adva: 
training. An enormous banyan tree shades 
entrance patio, where girls in pastel skirts 
ballet slippers and boys in aloha shirts ga 
like bouquets. About 40 per cent of the 
dents are Japanese, 20 per cent Chinese 
per cent Hawaiian or part Hawaiian, 10 
cent Portuguese and perhaps 15 per cent 
haole. The rest are Korean, Filipino and 
others,” including a few Negroes. 


Barpara JEAN, an A-and-B student, wre 
paper for her American Problems class 
year on the United States Supreme Court’s 
cision against segregation in the public sche 
She feels there should be no segregation o} 
kind anywhere. 

“Why not?” Fussy Lai probed. 

“Because I don’t think it’s fair,’ she 
him. 

“Why isn’t it fair?’’ Fuss teased. 

“Because I don’t think it is!” 

Fuss showed no further inclination to 
gle with Barbara’s irrefutable logic—w 
seems to him neither Japanese nor Portug 
but pure feminine. Barbara is special, he 
mits, appearing hopelessly lost to her, b 
only go with her because she pays me.” 

“Is that so?” Barbara eyed him spec 
tively. She does pay him $10 a month, a 
the other students he drives to school in 
car. Since this sort of teasing can be coun 
only when parked by the oceanside und 
full moon, she turned her eyes away from 

Because she commu! 
school and must le 
promptly every aftern 
at three, she takes pa | 
few extracurricular scl 
activities. She is a ment 
of the Spanish Club 
don’t like Spanish by 
force myself to study 
and the Science Club) 
know it’s very immat 
me, but I like courses | 

| 
| 


—CHAMFORT 


are taught by teachers I like’’). She is al 
member of the Usherette Club, which pro’ 
ushers for concerts of the Honolulu Sympk 
Orchestra. She likes symphonic music—“a 
once a month.” A date with Fussy on S 
afternoon often is spent listening to pop 
““quiet-type” records at his home or the h 
of one of their friends. 

After school each day she puts in an 
over the ironing board, pressing the fi 
clothes and sometimes new garments 
mother has made. On Saturday mornings 
does the family laundry (“In an electric was 
of course—did you think I pounded it ow 
stones ?’’). She and her brothers take turns 
ing the dinner dishes, and another hour 
evening is conscientiously devoted to sc 
books. 

She usually has two baby-sitting jobs ¢ 
week; other nights her bedtime is early— 
or nine-thirty. 

Barbara and Fussy have one ‘regular d/ 
a week, usually Saturday nights, when ~ 
reasonable exceptions”’ she is supposed t 
home by twelve. Weekends call for more} 
bitious outdoor parties; if none has | 
planned, usually one develops spontaneol 
She and Fussy have many mutual frie 
most of them long-standing and widely va 
as to age, size, skin tint, home and sel 
background. 

Some of their friends are students at 
University of Hawaii; others attend Punal 
a private school founded by missionari€ 
1841. Current enrollment at Punahou is‘ 
students, from kindergarten through 
school, of which about 80 per cent are he 
maintained by a quota system. School p 
dent John F. Fox says the quota is favored 
only by haoles but by Oriental parents wh| 
not want to send their children to a schot 
predominantly Oriental enrollment. But a) 
as Barbara is concerned, the social scl 
that is supposed to exist between young 
ple who attend Roosevelt High School| 
those who attend Punahou has mainly t 
with wealth or sports rivalry. A Roos 
High School yell goes: 
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“Sliding down a waterfall, 
Landing on a cactus— 
We play Punahou 
Just for practice!” 


rip to Waimea Falls for a picnic and 
one Saturday included, besides Barbara 
ussy: 
ncis “Fran’’ Lum, Hawatian-Chinese, of 
ic build and sunny disposition, a gradu- 
Punahou School, now a freshman at the 
rsity of Hawaii planning to major in 
logy. 
yin Briggs, haole-Chinese-Hawaiian, a 
at Roosevelt High School who was 
on Oahu but lived for several years in 
rnia. She much prefers the islands to the 
ind. 
rreen Prange, haole, a senior at Roose- 
lso born on the island and perfectly con- 
y stay there. Her father is an active mem- 
‘the Outrigger Club. She has an older 
sr, Bill, a student at the University of 
ii, who often accompanies her. 
. Nelson, haole-Chinese, private first 
n the United States Army, stationed at 
Shafter. Lanikai is his home. Among 
distinctions, Bob is six and a half feet 
d plays a mean piano. 
er MacArthur, haole, a senior at Puna- 
id a track star. He spent the afternoon 
with Fran Lum in daring leaps and dives 
1igh rock iedges into the natural pool. 
adept at spouting pidgin English, 
English teachers frown upon. Roger 
n Lanikai, in Bob Nelson’s and Fussy 
1eighborhood. 
s Jhung, Korean-haole, organizer, en- 
1eur and bon vivant, editor of the Roose- 
hool paper, the Rough Rider. 
aces Konishi, Japanese, also a senior at 
velt and one of Barbara’s dearest friends 
er first day at the school when she was 
g around very lonely and Frances came 
| introduced herself. Frances lives in the 
section of Honolulu. 
things this mixed young crowd does at 
ic are very much like the things young 
-do at picnics everywhere, except that 
ting, at the foot of a waterfall in an iso- 
nountain canyon, is entrancingly lovely 
scessible only to the sure-footed. The 
vim like seals, and without bathing caps, 
water. Lunch includes steak strips, 
| overnight in Japanese teri-yaki sauce. 
ire supposed to be broiled on skewers, 
any are eaten raw. Dessert is standard 
nics on the mainland: toasted marsh- 
VS. 


choice of food for young people in 
iis almost as varied as their choice of 
;. They may eat fried won-tons and pig- 
j-on-a-spit at one party, spaghetti at the 
apanese /fekka at still another. At odd 
hey consume French-fried potatoes and 
irgers at drive-in restaurants. (A hula- 
is a hamburger, a fried egg, a slice of 
and one of tomato in a bun speared 
toothpick bearing a slice of pickle and 
e.) 
dara’s drink is usually milk. She has just 
drinking coffee occasionally. ““And I 
though I’ve taken up a vice. I always 
‘ound to see if anyone is watching before 
a sip.” 
yara likes to eat almost everything—and 
| deal of it—but her figure shows little 
it and she is only five feet tall. She also 
»cook and occasionally whips up a cake 
<es a meat loaf for the family dinner. 
mily rarely eats Japanese food; such 
usually require lengthy preparation and 
served for special occasions. Frances 
ui, who looks as though she might weigh 
ounces, says the only time her family 
on a show of Japanese eating” is when 
ave visitors from the mainland—*‘Then 
metimes sit on the floor and eat with 
icks.”’ She has four married sisters, each 
husband of a different national origin 
. “I tell my father I am going to marry 
ino, so we'll have our own little League 
tions. He says I’d better not. I can’t 
'a haole because one of my sisters al- 
las.” 
—already made that mistake,”’ Barbara 
ed. 











Frances’ three other sisters are married to a 
Japanese, a Chinese and a Korean. ““My haole 
brother-in-law calls his children ‘Buddha- 
heads,’”’ she said. 

“Oh, I hate that!” Barbara exclaimed. 

“Depends on if it’s your haole brother-in- 
law who says it. My sister’s babies are so 
beautiful. lasked my father, ‘Why weren’t you 
born a haole, so I’'d be good-iooking?’ He 
didn’t kill me!” 

“He hasn’t yet.” 

Parties for Barbara’s crowd usually involve 
more or less strenuous activities—hiking, 
swimming, volleyball, dancing and singing. 
Nobody just sits and talks for long. If anyone 


is momentarily reluctant to participate in 
whatever is going on, others will be sure to 
start singing, to the tune of Pretty Baby —— 


“Every party needs a pooper— 
That's why we invited you, 
Party poo-per ! Party poo-per!” 


Everybody is expected to be good-humored 
and in a party mood. At one spaghetti party 
(preceded and followed by volleyball), husky 
Fran Lum was astonished to hear that Bar- 
bara’s high-school principal did not know her 
by name. Fran has Hawaiian blood that some- 
times shows in the exuberant way he drives an 
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automobile, but more often in his gentle, win- 
ning personality. ““Why, even when I was a 
freshman at Punahou,” he said, “the presi- 
dent always spoke to me when he saw me on 
the campus.” 

A haole classmate at the University of 
Hawaii was sitting beside him and leaning 
against him. ““What’d hesay,”’ he asked Fran— 
“Hello there, Rastus’?” 

“Oh, no—nothing like that,’’ Fran chuckled. 
“Nothing like that at all.’ Neither boy changed 
his position. 

Barbara has many haole friends, both youths 
and adults. One member of a wealthy old mis- 
sionary family who grew to love her when she 








Now... Necchi invents an amazing 
new way to sew! Just push a button! 





| dle lll st 
Instant Automatic Buttonholes! 
Only 
binds both sides, 


machine in the world that 


bartacks both — fabric 


ends in one operation! 


New Push- Button 
Automatic 


back-and-forth as 


swings from side-to-side! 


automatically . too! 


Unlimited, Exclusive Stitches! 
Only cabinet machine that moves 
needle 





[ce LIKE A “HUMAN” MACHINE out of science fiction! The fabulous 
new push-button Necchi not only sews plain and fancy...it’s 


the only machine that does your everyday sewing chores entirely 


Push a button, it makes buttonholes, darns, monograms! Fancy 
stitches? Endless numbers! 
See a free demonstration of this masterpiece. It does much 
more than other machines; why settle for less? Rich wood cabinets 


for any decor. Free sewing lessons. Straight stitch model, $98.95. 


NECCHI 


Free! Dressmaker Tape Measure and booklet! Write dept. 0542, 


(NECCHI 


WINS CIRO: 












Necchi Sewing Machine Sales Corp., 164 W. 25 St., N. Y¥. C. 1, N. Y. Or, 
3445 Park Ave., Montreal, Canada. America’s largest group of Sewing Circles; 
see phone book for nearest one. Nationwide service. Parts always available. 
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Rolled Shoulder — Oven Roasted to “Prime Rib Tenderness” 


be sure it’s tender—use Adolph’s! 


YOU'LL SERVE TENDER MEAT 
every time —no matter what kind it 
is or how you cook it — when you use 
Adolph’s Meat Tenderizer. Adolph’s 
makes a/] meat tender, reduces cooking 
time and shrinkage, keeps in the rich, 
nutritious meat juices lost in old- 







Adolph’s, seasoned and 

non-seasoned, is available 

at grocers everywhere. 

Saint OR BTU >> 

Panta by 

Good eee 
Choy 


SS 
45 apyeanst> WSS 


FREE — Adolph’s 
MEAT RECIPES 
at your food store. 


fashioned long cooking. Each time you 
prepare meat, no matter how much 
you pay for it, be sure it’s tender — use 


Adolph’s. 





HERE'S HOW SMART WIVES oven roast 
rolled shoulder to prime rib perfection: 


Sprinkle all surfaces of an inexpensive 
rolled shoulder or rump roast thoroughly 
with Adolph’s; pierce all sides generously 
with kitchen fork. 

Refrigerate overnight or leave at room 
temperature 1 hr. before cooking. Start in 
cold oven and roast uncovered at 300° to 
desired doneness. Don’t be surprised if a 
kiss is your reward! 


SALT FREE DIETERS — ASK YOUR GROCER FOR ADOLPH’S LOW SODIUM MEAT TENDERIZER 
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©Adolph‘s Ltd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 
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If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some 

Church, Lodge, Club, School, etc., in your town 
k you will be interested in this modern Folding 
Bt Banquet Table. Write for Catalog and special 
©) discounts to institutions and organizations. 
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NEVER BEFORE... 
4 POP CORN $O 


FLUFFY-TENOER 


JOLLY TIME POP CORN just melts in your § 
mouth. Never tough. Always crisp, fluffy. 
Really delicious. Always poppin’ fresh— 


Jfor it’s sealed in tin. Try it! 
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How fo restore splitting, breaking nails 
New medical h brings help. Se sss 

2w medical research brings help. Seven Z 
out of ten women restored cracking, split- KNOX | eae 
ting nails to normal by drinking KNOX yneaiere FORMULA 
GELATINE in water, fruit juice or bouillon. - B. IN EVERY 
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was baby sitting for her daughter offered to 
help pay her expenses through college. Be- 
cause she is determined to go to nursing school 
where she will not need financial help, she 
declined. One of Barbara’s best friends is Kay 
“‘Pudgy”” Thompson, who lives across the 
street from her. (Kay is not pudgy—the nick- 
name stuck fiom childhood.) She is a student 
at the University of Hawaii and hopes to be- 
come a missionary. She reports that Barbara is 
“very emotional.’’ One time when Kay gave 
Barbara a hat she wanted very much, she was 
so delighted she burst into tears. (Barbara has 
a wardrobe that would be the envy of many a 
wealthy girl. She makes all her own clothes.) 

Another good friend is Mrs. James Wake- 
field, a young mother of two children Barbara 
often looks after. She says Barbara is the same 
to her as a “younger sister” and she treats her 
like a member of her family. ““When my mother 
was dying of cancer,” she remembers, ““Bar- 
bara would walk a mile just to pop in for a 
minute arid say hello to her. She was a bright 
spot in her life and she is in mine.” The Wake- 
field home is often a gathering place for the 
younger set because it is near one of the good 
beaches in Kailua. 

Much of the playtime of young residents of 
the islands is spent in or near the water. Every- 
one can swim, though 
few remember being 
taught. Barbara : 
learned one day when 
“the other kids swam 
out to a little island 
and left me behind— 
so I swam out to the 
island too.” Surfing is 
a major sport and 
many paddle outrigger 
canoes and ride on 
sailfish (surfboards 
with a tiny sail). But 
these are just everyday 
activities. Those who 
want to do something 
a little crazy go ti-leaf 
sliding. 

Ti-leaf sliding on the 
slopes of Tantalus 
Mountain is some- 
thing like bobsledding 
down an eighty-degree 
incline without a bob- 
sled and, of course, 
no snow. The sport 
consists of sitting ona 
swatch of ti leaves and 
sliding rapidly downhill. It is more fun after a 
heavy rain because the muddier the slope, the 
faster the ride. The girls prefer to go ti-leaf 
sliding at night when they cannot see the ter- 
rifying precipice at the end of the slide. 

Billy Watson, one of Barbara’s acquaint- 
ances who she says is “terribly haole” (possi- 
bly because he has the build of an All-Amer- 
ican football player), got a gash in his foot 
while ti-leaf sliding requiring twenty-three 
stitches. It seems the slope wasn’t muddy 
enough, so Billy, who had brought a glass jug 
of water, attempted to pour it in front of 
him while in flight. It worked fine, until he 
hit a large stone. Recounting the incident, 
Barbara shakes her head. “And he is such an 
intelligent boy too—why, I would never even 
attempt to carry my own jug of water!” 


cake”! 


Mis: schoolgirls in Hawaii take hula lessons 
at one time or another, as training in posture 
and gracefulness, just as young girls take ballet 
on the mainland. The genuine hula is a slow, 
intricate and graceful dance, difficult to learn. 
Hula is taught in gym classes at Punahou 


| School, where training the body is taken as 


seriously as training the mind. Barbara took 
private lessons when she was a fifth-grader, 
but she is not an expert and refuses to perform 
at parties. 

Regular social dancing to common main- 
land hit tunes is popular with young partygoers 
on the islands. There are four or five formal 
dances each year at Roosevelt High School, 
and other informal ones, such as an occasional 
Friday-night “‘canteen” on the patio under the 
banyan tree. The boys gleefully point out that 
‘“‘a party is considered semiformal if you are 
required to wash your feet,” but until last year 
they were expected to wear dinner jackets at 


During Colonial times, the experi- 
enced traveler carried much of his 
food with him. Inns being what they 
were, he was in danger of going 
hungry if he depended on them. 
Housewives soon discovered that 
bread was one of the most perish- 
able articles needed on a journey. 
Only soft wheat was used in making 
flour, and the bread became sour or 
moldy very soon after baking. Some 
unknown genius discovered that corn 
bread would stay fresh much longer 
than bread made of wheat, particu- 
larly if baked in small, hard cakes. So 
it became customary to make these 
special ‘journey cakes” for the trav- 
eler to take with him. Slovenly pro- 
nunciation soon dropped the r sound 
from the word, which is how corn 
bread came to be known as “johnny- 
—WEBB B. GARRISON 




























































LADIES’ HOME JOUR 


formal dances. Bare feet are perfectly pro 
at home parties, and most other places—b 
boys and girls are constantly slipping ou 
their shoes for some activity and abs¢ 
mindedly going home without them. Barb 
often wears bright velvet rabis—glovelike s 
pers with a compartment for the big toe. 


Fussy says Barbara’s chief characteristi 
gullibility—she believes anything that anybj 
tells her. When she first heard a couple 
they were going to park on the ocean fi 
beside Diamond Head and ‘“‘watch the g 
marines,” she asked, “Really? Isn’t it tood 
to see them?’ Another time when they y 
driving over the Pali, Fuss told her that 
thought the transmission of his car had drop 
out at that last sharp turn, and did she 
if he turned around and went back to hunt 
it? Barbara said, ““Oh, certainly not—we’ | 
no hurry.” According to Fussy, she thin 
transmission of his car is still missing. In| 
defense Barbara says dreamily, “I don’t t 
after school hours.” This is probably no t# 
than Fussy’s impression of her gullibility, 
she seems alert and sensitive to all that goes 
around her. 

She met Fussy’s grandmother for the 
time at a christening party for his 2 

adopted baby. 
new son was a rea 
for great feastin 
the Bernard C 
home—a _ wh 
roasted pig, a thi 
six-pound turkey, 
great ponds of sg 
and fried won-te 
There were more t! 
one hundred gue 
including many cri 
costumed and q 
black-haired child 
Except for one 
family, all the in 
guests were Chines 
friends and rela 
of the Lai and 
families. 

Fussy’s gra 
mother seemed te 
a very wise and 
cient Chinese 
and she sat unde 
breadfruit tree all 
ning, watching 
revelry but sa 
nothing. Barbarace 
not tell whether grandmother approved of 
or not. But the young parents, Frances 
Bernard Ching, whom she knows well, tun 
over the care of their new son to her andm 
her feel thoroughly at home. (A home ¢; 
parable to the Chings’—a new ranch-t 
dwelling with modern furniture and a Iz 
kitchen loaded with every possible elect 
conyenience—would cost perhaps $30,006 
the mainland. It was built on land that? 
been in the Lai family for many years.) 

Fussy’s home is directly behind his sist 
facing another street. Since his father’s de 
his mother has operated a prekinderga) 
school in her large house and garden. Sk 
openly proud of her youngest son—and f 
of Barbara. 

After his predentistry work, Fuss expect 
go to a mainland university for four yean 
dental training. Barbara is planning to att 
the St. Francis Hospital School of Nursin 
Honolulu. She thinks now she would lik 
be a pediatric nurse. She feels, also, that t 
years at St. Francis will be good for he 
other ways—I won’t have to worry at 
clothes and it will give me a chance to tl 
things through.” (““She’s going to be a nl 
her mother teases. “I’m not !”* Barbara reté 
Barbara is a Catholic and regularly att 
Mass at St. Anthony’s in Kailua, but 
mother is not a member of the church.) 

Marriage for Barbara is an event in 
future—a definite desire but a vague one. I 
ing all the new houses going up in the Kai 
Lanikai area, she said, “I often think tha 
the time I get married there won't be anyp 
left to build a home. Why, where will I 
live!’"—as though there were no place in 
entire world to live except this island sh 
deeply loves. 
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RE is nothing so heart-warming as 
ip to San Francisco’s Fisherman’s 
arf on a cold, near-rainy day, when 
fantastic city lies shrouded in 

Here fishing boats appear sud- 
ly from out the fog, tie up at the 
tf, dump their precious, freshly 
xsht cargo, and as silently creep back 
fog. The narrow sidewalks are 


RTAGEE JOE’S SHRIMP BISQUE 


lelt 3 tablespoons butter or marga- 
in a deep kettle. Add | tablespoon 
ly chopped celery and | tablespoon 
ly chopped onion and brown slightly. 
ad in 3 tablespoons flour. Add gradu- 
2 cups milk and 2 cups heavy cream, 
ing constantly until thickened. Add 
cups finely chopped cooked shrimp, 
saspoon sali, | drop Tabasco and 
aspoon paprika. Reheat. Remove 
a heat and add | cup heavy cream, 
pped, and stir until blended. Re- 


on to taste. Serves 6. 
| 


| 
dined one summer night with the 


ymte Jules Henri de Sibour, re- 
med Washington architect, in a lit- 
orick house on the edge of George- 
n; the charming little spot in the 
trict of Columbia that modern archi- 
; have condensed and solidified into 
eepytime village, with tiny garden 
s, cobblestone streets, pocket-sized 
Is, and a streetcar line that boasts 
title of Cabin John Trolley. We en- 
d by a side gate, past a Cape Cod 
p, a little house that was 200 years 
Both the house and the lot were 20’ 
/e dined in a narrow little garden 
_in place by a huge magnolia tree at 
end and a shower of roses at the 
x. We dined by the light of candles 
a moon that was big and round and 
yw. For a main course we had what 
Comte claimed as his original recipe, 
xcellent one. 


FILLET OF SOLE SIBOUR 


hop 2 stalks celery and 1 medium- 
d peeled onion very, very fine. 
sh | clove garlic. Add garlic and 4 
finely chopped blanched almonds. 
té in 2 tablespoons butter or mar- 
ne for 5 minutes or until nuts are 
t brown. Add 14 cup canned chicken 
‘th and 1 cup soft bread crumbs to 
ture. Season with a pinch of mace, a 
ch of nutmeg and 1 teaspoon salt. 
6 fillets of Bale (about 114 pounds) 
flat. Season with salt and pepper. 
ide dressing into 6 equal parts. 
ead dressing on fillets. Roll up and 





oyright, 1954, by Corinne Griffith. Corinne Griffith's 
700k, Eggs | Have Known, has been published by 
t, Straus and Cudahy, New York. 


‘(Wherever we traveled, 


I gathered recipes.’’ 


Sixth in a series of her 


round-the-world favorites. 


crowded with huge steaming vats into 
which crabs, lobsters and shrimp are 
dumped, to emerge a few minutes later, 
red and steaming hot. A thin vapor fol- 
lows the crab, lobster or shrimp from the 
steaming vat to a plate, thence to your 
table inside one of the cafés that line 
the wharf. One such, Portagee Joe’s on 
the Wharf, specializes in Shrimp Bisque. 


fasten with toothpicks. Pour 14 cup 
melted butter or margarine into a 
casserole. Arrange stuffed fillets in the 
butter or margarine. Sprinkle with 2 
tablespoons lemon juice. (Instead of 
lemon juice the Comte pours 14 cup 
white wine over the fillets.) Bake in a 
hot oven—450° F.—for 5 minutes. Turn 
fillets and bake an additional 5 minutes, 
or until fish is cooked through. 


SHRIMP SAUCE FOR FILLETS 


Melt 2 tablespoons butter or marga- 
rine in a saucepan. Stir in 2 tablespoons 
flour until smooth. Add 1 cup rich milk 
and cook until thickened and smooth, 
stirring constantly. Add 1 pound 
cooked, shelled and deveined shrimp 
that have been split in half lengthwise. 
Add 1 teaspoon salt and 14 teaspoon 
monosodium glutamate. Cook for 5 
minutes. Just before serving add 3 
tablespoons sherry if you wish. Arrange 
fillets on hot platter, remove toothpicks. 
Pour sauce over fillets. Serves six. 


One late Sunday afternoon, Vincent 
Flaherty, noted sports writer, his lovely 
wife, Kitty, and I decided to leave Wash- 
ington and dine in the quiet of the 
countryside. 

An hour and a half later, we drove 
through the Maryland twilight to “His 
Lordship’s Kindness,”’ the centuries-old 
hunting lodge of the once-upon-a-time 
Earl of Shrewsbury, now an inn run by 
a descendant of his. 

Our dinner was delightful. We had an 
ice-packed vichyssoise, followed by lamb 
chops—but oh-so-different lamb chops— 
vegetables, a salad, raspberries in Ma- 
deira wine, and iced tea with mint. 


LAMB CHOPS MARYLAND 


Broil lamb chops as usual, about 714 
minutes on one side. When browned, 
season and turn over. Season on un- 
cooked side. Place a slice of lemon, then 
a slice of onion on each chop. Dust 
lightly with brown sugar. Broil until 
brown. Season with salt and pepper. 


Editors’ Note: Corinne Griffith, the 
motion-picture star, has collected recipes 
in many countries—from famous hosts 
and hostesses and from obscure (but 
superb) cooks. 
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Stay -lively bristles 
of Du Pont FyWeX nylon 
do so many jobs so well 








2 your TRAVELING VALET—this clothes 
brush is trip size, to keep your things lint- 
free wherever you go. Its ‘““Tynex”’ nylon 
bristles stay lively, like new for years. 


Ae BATHROOM PAIR of bowl brush (top) 
and tub brush keeps porcelain surfaces spar- 
kling-clean. Firm ‘‘Tynex’”’ nylon bristles 
won’t absorb odors, outwear other bristles. 





4 « CLEANING UP IS FUN—even for children 
—with this palm brush you hold like a cake 
of soap. You'll find ‘““Tynex”’ bristles in per- 
sonal brushes make grooming a delight! 


3: WITHSTAND BOILING WATER! ‘“Tynex’’ 
bristles can be sterilized. Even after repeated 
boilings, ““Tynex’’ remains unharmed, while 
ordinary bristles are ruined. 










cnet oR i REFUND OD 


2 Gndsanteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 


“Tynex”’ is the registered trade-mark 
for Du Pont nylon bristles 


Sn yy 
CAS avvenristD THES 


Look for brushes 
with stay-lively bristles of xy / ot 


Du Pont Fy REX: nylon <4 oo 
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For busy ladies HH who love nice things... 
ry carefree tableware 


styled in solid 





It’s exquisitely styled by great Ameri- 
can craftsmen. Perfectly at home on 
the most formal table. Recommended 
by fashion arbiters as just right for use 
with your finest china, your best crys- 
tal, your loveliest linens. 

Oh, it’s beautiful, all right. Grace- 
fully tapered, delicately balanced, with 
a good “solid” feel to it. And you can 
get it in a host of patterns, from simple 
modern styles to graceful traditionals 
. .. manufactured by the best-known 
names in fine tableware. 

But here’s the wonderful thing about 
it: It stays beautiful . . . forever! 

It’s solid stainless steel. Nothing to 
wear off. And nothing to polish . . 





ONLY STEEL CAN DO 


I 


i 


} 
t ’ Mary Kay and Johnny. 





As featured on The United States Steel Hour by 





UNITED 


GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING + 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. 


10 


94 
AMERICAN BRIDGE - 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY... 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE - COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL + CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL - 


Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 


NATIONAL TUBE » OIL WELL 


STATES 


LADIES' HOME JOUR MME 


because it never, never tarnishes. 

It's the only really carefree table- 
ware there is. And what a relief for 
ladies who love nice things... but hate 
to face up to the polishing chore that’s 
always such a nuisance with other 
kinds of tableware! 

Cost? A lot less than other solid, 
tablewares. Open stock? Certainly. 
Full settings? Of course. All the basic: 
pieces plus butter knives, soup shells, 
serving spoons, ice teas. 

And where can you buy this carefree 
tableware? At your jewelry store or the 
silverware or housewares section of 
your department store. Go there today 
and select the pattern you want. 


SO MANY JOBS SO WELL 


v0 9 9 


STEE 


SUPPLY + TENNESSEE COAL & IRON + UNITED STATES STEEL PROD 


UNION SUPPLY COMPANY » UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPA 
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BELINDA’S BEAUX 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 95 















, and lips that were no doubt considered 
pleasantindeed by certain of the brunettes. 
rough his T shirt Belinda could see the 
les built up by rowing and living on the 
r all summer up in the Laurentians, and 
sun made a deceptive aureole from his 
ly blond hair. 

ey,” he said, noticing the scattered pieces 
e letter on the floor. “One of your boy 
ds ditch you?” 

*’ Belinda said with dignity, “‘is 
my mother.” 

thought you liked your mother.” 

do.” 

e sat down and unwrapped his sandwich. 
ve some coffee? I heard you stamping 
nd and grinding your teeth and thought 
ight help.” 

other says I'll be twenty-four next 
th,” Belinda fumed. 

he should know.”’ 

he has just read an Article that says 
men Outnumber Men in New York. The 
cle says that a girl has a Much Better 
mee to Get Married in a Small Town. 
ther says to Come 

ne. The capital let- , 

are hers. Mother Ray xe, 

5 capital letters.” ’ 
Jan, “pausing in his 
aching of the sand- 
, nodded soberly. 
unds like the straight 
e,” he said. 

Has any man, she 
5 me, proposed 
me in all the three 
that I’ve been 
























And daugh, lin 


: no,” Be- To be toget 


ia admitted, her face 
yming brooding. 
an, in deference to 
seriousness of the 
ation, very quietly 
ed the sugar in his 
e. mad 
Does your mother 
Ww, he asked at 
, “that you have ac- 
ed three Men Who 
e You Out? Does 
mean nothing to 
? Does she realize 
difficult it is for a 
in New York to 
wire even one Man Who Takes Her 
with any regularity, much less three?” 
But they haven’t proposed.” 

Do you want them to?” : 

ell, I’d like one to,” Belinda said wistfully. 
ich one?” 

Oh, any one. Just to have a proposal.” 
ou mean you have no actual preference?” 
ell,’ she explained, “‘the truth is that 
’re so careful that /’m careful. But | 
k’’—she sat down opposite Dan and leaned 
ss. the table toward him, lowering her 
*e—“T think, Dan, that I’m in love with 
of them.” 

What makes you think that?” 


FORGET things. All the time. Even at the 
xe. I used to be a pretty good secretary. 
w I misfile things. | make mistakes in let- 
. I put my carbons in backward. And none 
t bothers me the way it would have a year 
. Now I go to work and sometimes I'll come 
ist sitting staring in front of me, and half the 
2 it’s as though I weren’t really there, but 
1ewhere else.” 

Curious.” 

The other day I walked all the way home,”’ 
nda continued. ‘‘Fifty blocks. Imagine. 
1 it was as though I were walking on air.”’ 
Fifty blocks. Whew!” 

And another thing. Mother always puts 
lething in her letters about my getting 
‘ried and her having grandchildren. You 
»w. Usually I just sort of joke in my letters 
k to her and promise I won’t disappoint 
, But this time—this time I felt as if | wanted 
set married desperately. But to whom?” 


YOUNG SONG 


By CORINNA CUNLIFFE 


When we were young we used 
To rustle through the leaves, »; 
Throw sticks for dogs, ue. 





Till sunlight overflowed from us 
As from a burning glass. 

But the world’s sobriety 

Will win at last— 

And people now would think us 


Were we to laugh, 
Like those in Paradise, 
To see the dead leaves drift. 
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“Well, I like that! I do!” 

‘“‘We must dress you and perfume you,” 
Dan said, paying no attention to her indig- 
nation. ‘‘Ancient procedure. Love ritual. You 
know. Song of Solomon stuff. Myrrh and 
frankincense.” 

“Jim doesn’t like perfume. He’s not even 
sure he approves of lipstick.” 

‘Has he tasted yours? We’ll get a special 
cherry-flavored brand.” 

“T don’t know why I’m paying any attention 
to you.” 

“After all,” Dan said appraisingly, 


mance to knock out of his head. There are the 
girls Sydney takes out. And as for Phil! Debu- 
tantes, Belinda! Twenty-one! Stork Club! We 
have to be subtle and diabolical.” 

“TI don’t know why I ever told you about 
my problems.” 

“Your hair is nice,” Dan summed up, 
“your eyes are violet, your skin first-rate. 
Your figure could be more’’—he made an 
hourglass gesture—‘‘but still you have excel- 
lent contours. We’ll go shopping together. 
You try on dresses and scents, and I will inhale 
and stare. I will do, for after all | am a man, 
made up of nose and leer and stomach. Ill 
pick you up in half an hour. Put on some- 


“Let’s find out,” Dan said. 

‘‘How? I like all three, in different ways. I 
have a nice time with all of them.” 

“‘We’ll make each one propose, and when 
you get a feeling of zing! hurrah! this is it! 
then he’s obviously the one.” 

‘How can you make anyone propose if he 
doesn’t want to? I mean, they haven’t shown 
any signs of proposing.” 

“Ha! Don’t you know that in most mar- 
riages someone has been made to propose, 
usually the man?” 

“But how?” 


“we 


have a lot of female rivals to contend with. 
There’s Jim’s memory of this unhappy ro- 


Men are ways and means. I will be your 
ways-and-means committee. We must study 
the prospects carefully. We must analyze their 
tastes, and then appeal directly to them. First, 
how did you meet them?” 

‘Well,’ Belinda said, “I met Jim Fulton at 
a Social Couples Group at church. He’s a very 
sweet boy. He’s an accountant. He used to be 
engaged to a girl and she ran off with someone 
else. So he keeps testing me. Trying to make 
out whether I’d be loyal and true if he did get 
serious, or whether I’d 
be like all the rest— 
meaning the girl he was 
engaged to. We do 
things like going to the 
zoo on a nice day, and 
we attend the church 
social functions.” 





x a. 
Bheakhost.. 


é ss 
Luncheon. = Loaner. 


“TIT get the picture. e 
What about Sydney 1’ SIS 
Marshall?” 


<> ““He’s a lawyer. He’s 
“extremely intelligent. We 
have discussions about 
music and politics and 
semantics. He’s very 
casual about our friend- 
ship, and he goes out 
with half a dozen other 
girls too. He’s got his 
emotions well under 
control—you know?— 
and anything bordering 
on sentiment is just out.” 
“You haven't told 
me how you met him.” 
“Oh. I was standing in 
line at a Heifetz con- 
cert and rummaging in 
my bag for my ticket. 
It just wasn’t there. I 
couldn’t believe I’d left 
it at home, but I had. Finally I stepped out of 
line, still digging and feeling as though nobody 
believed I'd ever really had a ticket. Sydney 
stepped out of line and said, ‘What a shame, 
let me buy you another’—just like that. So 
that’s how we met, and after the concert we 
went to a fish place for dinner. Sydney always 
takes me to very good places, and lots of con- 
certs. He closes his eyes and goes into a sort of 
ecstasy at concerts.” 

‘I know the type.” 

““He’s a very fine type!” 

“What about Philip Westover? Were you 
waiting for a bus when he came along in his 
convertible?” 

“T was not! And I wouldn’t dream of get- 
ting into a strange car.” 

“A convertible isn’t strange. It’s just strange 
that you should be going out of Mrs. Hen- 
nessy’s into a convertible.” 

“Ts that so! Well, my father and Phil’s father 
belonged to the same fraternity. And dad 
wrote to his father and Phil looked me up and 
it’s all very proper. He treats me as if I were 
sort of an innocent child.” 

“Ha!” 

‘‘What do you mean, ‘Ha’? I tell you it’s all 
very proper. With all of them!” 

“So these characters take you out, but they 
don’t lose their heads over you. At least not 
enough to propose. Well, we know what to do.” 

“We do? What? I don’t.” 

“Shame on you, Belinda! Here the nation’s 
advertisers are spending millions to tell you 
what to do and you don’t take advantage of 
it! All we have to do is make you look nice 
and smell sweet.” 


s, and love 
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dinnerware _ 


is the QUALITY dinnerware for all occasions. 





Melmac dinnerware is different, distinctive—it has everything, 
yes, everything! It’s beautiful, in smart, gay colors and designs 
to set stunning tables and attractive buffets. And it’s so 
durable and break resistant that manufacturers guarantee it 
for a full 1095-meal year against breakage. 


Melmac is the registered trade-mark of 
American Cyanamid Company, New 
York 20, N. Y., supplier of molding com- 
pounds to manufacturers who fashion 
high quality dinnerware in a wide choice 
of lustrous colors and designs. 
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This melmae tag 
ib Your assurance 
of Quality molded 
~~ dinnerware! 


melmac i is quality molded dinnerware, 
but not all molded dinnerware is meimac 
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You never need change 
these bright Shelf-kushions 
theyre Rubbermaid: 


For a wonderful change, stop changing your 
shelf linings every few months. Put in Rubber- 
maid Shelf-Kushions just once. Years from 
now they'll still be cheering up your kitchen, 
cushioning shelves and dishes against clatter 
and damage. You see, there’s no wear-out to 
Rubbermaid Shelf-Kushions. They won’t curl, 
warp, or fade. And you can wipe them clean 
and fresh in minutes. 

Sound wonderful? Then choose your 
Rubbermaid Shelf-Kushions right away. For 
wall cabinets, they come in standard width 
of 11%4 in. and your choice of 24, 30 and 36 in. 
lengths, priced from $1 to $1.49. The base 


cabinet size is an extra-long, extra-wide 22x36 
inches .. . trims easily to fit odd-sized shelves 
and undersink plumbing. Available wherever 
housewares are sold. For free folder showing 
all Rubbermaid products, write: The Wooster 
Rubber Company, Dept. L-35,:Wooster, Ohio. 
Prices slightly higher in Canada 
@ 
@ 
Sy ge Oo , 
HOUSEWARE 

Over ST rly fine products os in your choice of fre sh colors 


Rubbermaid Plate Racks 
keep plates easy to reach in cush- 
ioned safety. The 11 in. length, 
$1.49. The 20 in. length, $1.98. 


a 





Rubbermaid Tredeasy Floor 
Mat eases stand-up jobs. Sponge 
rubber underneath. Non-slip hard 

rubber top. $3.98 and $4.98. 
creaausnnee ‘ 





Rubbermaid Pet Feeding 
Dish. l nbreakable, tasteless, 
holds a full meal. Get two: one 
for food, one for water. $.89 each, 





thing dreary so I can get the full benefit of 
the contrast.” 

“T haven’t got anything dreary and I’m not 
going anywhere with you!”’ 

“My, I can hardly wait. Jasmine,” he mut- 
tered, ‘‘attar of roses ——’’ He went out, 
carrying his coffeepot and cup. 

Well, really! As though she had any inten- 
tion of going! 


Five hours, four department stores and 
three dress shops later, Dan parted from 
Belinda at her door. Wearily she let herself 
in. She felt like half a dozen models after big 
assignments. 

And, she thought ruefully, she was minus 
three months’ salary and had three perfectly 
stunning outfits—demure for Jim, sophisti- 
cated for Sydney, and glamorous for Phil. She 
looked, Dan declared, good to the very last 
morsel. 

That week she and Dan planned her cam- 
paign tactics. 

“Of course I’m giving away state secrets,” 
Dan said, as he polished off the details on 
Friday night. “I don’t know why, except that 
you’ve got me interested. It’s a challenge. I 
don’t actually want you to marry any of 
these guys.” 

““No?” she asked. ““Why not?’ She won- 
dered for which one of her three beaux her 
heart did a flip at that point. 

“When will I ever have such a neighbor 
again?’ Dan mourned. “No wild parties, no 
phonograph, and no interest whatever in any 
of my doings.” 

“Oh,” Belinda said. She didn’t know why 
the flip abruptly turned to a flop. 

“To proceed,” Dan said. “‘It is pathetically 
easy to rouse longing in a man.” 

“So you say.” 

“Oh, believe me!” he said fervently. “If a 
girl goes about it right, it’s a cinch.” 

‘For instance?” 

“She brushes against him, she slips her hand 
through his arm, she looks at him in a certain 
swimming way, she manages to give a cud- 
dling effect even on a bus. She keeps her voice 
sweet and low, so that he has delusions of life- 
long harmony. She keeps her gestures dream- 
like and slow, as if enchanted by his mere pres- 
ence. There must be nothing jerky or non- 
feminine, no strident note, no jarring sudden- 
ness to waken her victim rudely from the spell 
she is weaving.” 

“T see,”’ Belinda said thoughtfully. 

‘Act as though the lights were low and the 
curtains drawn even in full daylight. Don’t 
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talk. Purr. Don’t overdo it, though. Remellif 
ber you’re dealing with Homo sapiens 
that every once in a while—though not ofte 
there’s a warning twinge of gray matter. W 
in doubt just remember the formula: ‘ 
Sydney, yes! ... Oh, Jim, yes! . . . Oh, PI 
yes!’ Got it?” 

“Oh, Dan, yes,” she murmured ecst 
cally. 

“Perfect,” he said. “‘Happy landings. G 
bed and get a good night’s sleep.”? He 
up, stretched. ““And let me know how 
come out. In a way it was a mistake to m 
a date with all three of them for tomorr 
But never mind. I guess you were anxious 
find out which one you’re in love with.” 

ONE 

“Well—let me know!”’ He yawned, pat 
her shoulder lightly, and went out. 

Belinda burst into tears. She didn’t in 
least know why. She was tired, she suppo 
After a while she choked back the 
washed her face and went to bed. 


Saturday burst from the calendar, mi 
between spring and summer. 

In her demure and charming suit, eat 
tried to give a cuddling effect beside 
Fulton on the Fifth Avenue bus. 

Jim was rather bony, a tight-shoulde 
young man with serious eyes who * 
thought over what he was going to say be 
he said it, so that even his remarks on pass 
incidents had the sentence structure of a ca 
ful announcement. 

“Tt certainly is a fine day.” 

“‘Glorious!”’ Belinda breathed. 

“It feels great to be out.” 

She purred assent. He glanced at her swif} 
She glowed back at him and slipped her a 
gently onto his arm. 

“Oh, Jim, yes!” she said. 

He seemed fiustered. Color rose in a grad! 
diffusion from his neat collar to the root 
his brown hair. She tried to get a little m 
confidentially close. 

Jim responded suddenly with a wide swe 
ing movement of his arm onto which she } 
insinuated her hand. His arm landed on 
shoulder and stayed there, awkward and a 
and embarrassed. They both gazed away fr 
each other and concentrated on items on 
posite sides of the street. Finally it became 
silly and she gave a little laugh and patted 
hand. 

“I’m glad we’re going to the zoo,” she s 
“I'd hate to be cooped indoors on a day | 
this.” 
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“, .. that’s him standing ... that’s him smiling ... there he is getting a bath.. | 
my favorite—he’s waving bye-bye ... that’s him eating ... ha, ha, there he’s” 


making a face ... that’s him sleeping ... that’s him... 
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im pulled her close to him and the hand be- 
to relax and feel human. He smiled at her 
cmly, rather possessively. 

“t is no use recording their conversation for 
next two hours, for nothing of any origi- 
ity passed between them. 

im did, however, keep gazing at her with a 
htly myopic expression. As they were going 
rounds of the animals he kept firm hold of 
‘inda’s arm as if, having discovered that 
atact was possible, he had no intention of 
nquishing her. 

[hey mounted the cafeteria steps still inex- 
sably linked, and when they had brought 
ir trays out to a terrace table, he swung his 
iir around beside hers that they might both 
e the swimming pool of the seals, and his 
sledge-hammered down on the back of 
> chair. 

3elinda had benefited greatly from Dan’s 
sons. She spoke softly, she made dreamlike 
stures, she sighed; after dessert she let Jim 
jd her hand under the table. 

She took a deep breath and said in a low, 
obbing voice, “Oh, Jim, it’s so wonderful 
de together.” 

“Darling,” he said, “I didn’t know you felt 
2 this. I’ve been so afraid to do anything 
u didn’t approve of. Afraid to—you know. 
ter all, we met at a church social.” 

“Yes,”’ she said, ““we met at a church social, 
sause we have the same sort of background, 
» same sort of ideas and interests, the 
ne =+—”’ She blushed. How brazen could 
>be? 

He seized her other hand and stared hyp- 
tically into her eyes. “Belinda!” he cried. 
ye kept hoping—but you know I’ve been 
appointed before. A fellow doesn’t forget 
it sort of thing easily.” 

‘Dear Jim,” she said. ““What a fool that girl 
s. Now if it had been mé ——” She stopped 
apparent confusion. “Oh, dear. What am I 
ing?’ she murmured. 

“Sweetheart! I’ve only been hesitating be- 
ise you never seemed anything more than 
t friendly. But today—today you’re differ- 
,” he told her. “Today you’re just the way 
e imagined you being. You will marry me, 
mt you?” 

No lightning struck. No stars exploded. 
thing happened inside Belinda. There was a 
ttled fraction of silence while she tried to 
used to the blankness occasioned by Jim’s 
yposal. He seemed to be waiting for an an- 
er. Helplessly she floundered. Dan’s all- 
rpose phrase came to her rescue. “Oh, Jim, 
s!”’ she said blissfully, before she realized 
iat she was saying. 

sometime later Belinda escaped from Jim. 
e told him that she had to be by herself for a 
ile in order to think things over. This was 
ly too true. After first protesting, Jim got a 
ious, understanding expression, took her 
me and lingeringly kissed her good-by. 

Then she dressed swiftly for her second date 
the day. 




















ERHAPS it was Sydney that she had been 
ling for. It certainly wasn’t Jim. She felt aw- 
about Jim. Tomorrow she would very, very 
itly tell him she had made a mistake. 

“My dear,” Sydney exclaimed when he met 
linda in front of Carnegie Hall, ‘‘my dear, 
u look absolutely ravishing.’’ His voice was 
t exactly casual. 

Belinda wore the suave black dress and 
ick straw that she and Dan had carefully 
ected for the matinee concert. Loops of 
ite pearls, classic white gloves and high- 
eled French sandals completed her ensem- 
>. She had carefully applied delicate eye 
ike-up and new scarlet lipstick. In her bag 
> had a tiny bottle of expensive perfume. 
Her eyes shone with unusual luster and there 
iS a New grace and suggestiveness in the way 
e held out her hand to Sydney and caress- 
sly murmured: 

“What a heavenly day for a concert! You 
think of the nicest things.” 

Sydney held her hand for a long, startled 
yment while people milled around them. She 
ised her lashes to meet his gaze and then 
wered them secretively again. 

During the concert Sydney did not close his 
es. Instead, she could sense him studying 
t. She could feel a mounting tension in him, 
id afterward when they strolled down Fifth 





Avenue together, Belinda did nothing at all to 
lessen it. 

She brushed against him, she idled in front 
of windows, she spoke in soft undertones. 
When Sydney took her hand she responded 
with a beguiling quickening of her breathing, a 
look from under her lashes, and an answering 
pressure. 

They had tea in the garden of the Museum 
of Modern Art. 

The sky stretched above, blue and halcyon, 
an open-country sky. A breeze rustled the 
potted palms, and people walked by on their 
way to and from tables, gravel crunching 
under their feet. 
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Where else can you find gleaming copper color that 
saves you precious hours, because it can’t tarnish— 
ever? Where else a design so graceful it complements 
the most advanced in modern kitchens? And who 
else but Hallite provides transparent leaf hangers, 
packed with the utensils, for proud display on 
your walls? Step up and see the big Hallite 
line now at your favorite store. 
Available individually or in sets. 
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New Hallite Utensils... 
their copper-colored covers can’t tarnish 


Belinda turned her thoughts back to her 
campaign. “It’s pleasant that we enjoy doing 
the same things, Sydney,” she said. “I do look 
forward to being with you.” 

“Do you, Belinda?” 

She glanced at his hand that lay lax on the 
table. It was slightly plump and his fraternity 
ring was on the middle finger. His face was 
filled out and well cared for, too, and he had 
eyes that were careful—they did not give much 
away. She supposed that was an asset for a 
lawyer. 

The well-groomed, 


young-looking hand 


moved across the table toward her. “Belinda,” 
Sydney said. 
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Spreads heat fast for superb cooking 


Hallite utensils spread heat fast 
and evenly—not only across the 
bottom, but up the sides and over 
the top as well. Foods cook 
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rounded by uniform heat. You 
can’t improve on Fiallite alumi- 


num alloy for fine cooking. 
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His brown eyes were expressive enough 
now. They said they admired her, they said 
they... well, yes, desired her. 

“I’m terribly fond of you, Belinda,”’ he said, 
with ‘an effort remaining in character and 
understanding. 

“Are you, Sydney?” she asked him. Her 
hesitation had an opposite effect—he looked 
suddenly determined, as if he had made up his 
mind. 

“T’ve been thinking a lot about us lately. I 
think we’d be rather compatible, you and I. 
Don’t you think so?” 

She felt a pleasurable surge of triumph, 
coupled with the abrupt conviction that no, 
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Sydney was not the one, after all. She didn’t 
want him to complete his proposal. She 


stopped him. 

**Let me think about it,’ she begged. * 
say anything more just now.” 

“‘Certainly. Certainly not. Just as you like. 
But you do understand, don’t you, that I’m 
asking you to marry me?” He asked it tenderly, 
persuasively. 

“*Oh, Sydney ——”’ she began. She clapped 
her hand to her mouth before she could finish 
the fatal phrase, jumped up from the table and 
fled across the garden and into the museum 


Don’t 


before Sydney could manage to collect himself 


and follow. 
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Model 4-M 
Chromium or black legs 
with red, yellow, 
green, charcoal, 
pink or chartreuse 


upholstery. 
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40-A Posture Step Stool: 9-G Posture Kitchen 


Rubber-treaded steps. Stool: Adjustable. 
Chromium or black legs; Chromium or black 
stery, six 


legs; Duran upholstery, 
$12.95 


5 ees 


six colors. 


4-C Step Stool: 
Rubber-treaded 
steps. Chromiumlegs; 
enamel finish, three 
colors 


Belinda rushed straight through to the re- 
volving front door, whirled out and hailed a 
passing taxi. 

By the time she got home the phone was 
frantically ringing. She let it ring. It rang at 
regular, impatient intervals. She had the dis- 
tinct feeling that sometimes it was Jim and 
sometimes Sydney. 

Finally she removed the phone from its cra- 
dle. Then she could hear a thin, distant voice 
crying: 

‘Belinda! Belinda, are you there?” 

Taking a pillow, she muffled the phone, ex- 
haustedly lay down for an hour, and then took 
a long luxurious bath and ceremoniously 


Geta 


dressed for the young man who was evidently 
to be her choice: Philip Westover. 

Seductive in miles of pale peach satin shot 
with sequins here and there, and glittering 
Cinderella shoes, she waited with mounting 
excitement. 

Philip was late as usual and had had quite a 
few drinks already. But he did look handsome 
and rakish in his Tuxedo. 

Belinda’s heart gave a definite leap. She 
went toward him breathlessly. 

“Hallo!” Philip exclaimed with a new ex- 
pression. He approached her slowly. *‘Stun- 
ning!” he pronounced, turning her around. 
‘Absolutely. Where did you get it?” 
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2-in-1 Step Stool 


@ Here’s the modern way to prevent tumbles and fight fa- 
tigue. Do your household climbing, and your wearisome kitchen 
chores, on a handsome Cosco Step Stool. A steady, sturdy, 
six-leg ladder, with extra-roomy, rubber-treaded steps ...a 
restful seat, 24” high, for use at ironing board, range or sink. 
Shown here is Cosco’s streamlined, comfort-padded Model 
4-M, America’s top step stool value. Durable, all-steel 


construction; sparkling chromium or fashionable black enamel 


Buy with 
Confidence 
THIS IS A GENUINE 
lA EA MIX i 
Famous for Quality 
and Value 
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4-A Step Stool: 
Rubber-treaded 
steps. Chromium legs; 
enamel finish, three 
colors. $8.957 


2-B Kitchen 
Stool: Baked-on 
enamel finish, 
choice of two 


$9.95* colors. $4.65* 


legs. Washable Duran upholstery in six colors. Only $12.95* 
at department, furniture and hardware stores. Get yours now 
. for sure-footed climbing and restful working! 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION - COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Makers of COSCO Metal Household Furniture 


* Slightly higher Colorado and west, and in Canada. 





3-H Bar Stool: 3-G Kitchen 5-D Bath Stool: 


Revolving seat. Stool: Chromium Chromium legs; 
Chromium legs; legs; Duran up- Duran upholstery, 
Duran upholstery, holstery, four choice of five 


five colors. $13.95* — colors. $10.95* colors. $4.95* 




































LADIES’ HOME JOURN 


She told him. He whistled. 

“Just shows what you could do with a litt 
more money,” he said. It was as if he had n 
realized her full potentialities until now. 
squinted an eye at her. ““You’d knock ’e 
dead,” he said. “Absolutely. Even moth 
would have to admit ——” 

“I'd love to meet your mother sometime 
Belinda said in a lights-low voice. “She mu 
be nice.” 

“She isn’t,” he said. “But I'll take y 
around to meet her sometime. I should’ve do: 
it before, I know. But she and dad take oy 
so. You know what I'd like?” 

“What, Phil?” 

“Td like to do ’em out of just one importa 
thing—like my wedding, for instance.” 

“Oh?” Belinda’s hands moved in a drea 
like gesture and fluttered to the folds of h 
satin gown. 

“They’ve always picked everything for “| 





my college, my friends, the girls I see,” 
told her. “Belinda, the only reason I have 
introduced you to them is that I wanted youd 
to myself.” 

“Did you, Phil?’ she murmured. 

“Yes! I don’t want them to move in aij 
take over. I don’t want them to criticize yo 
and I don’t want them to decide whom mg 
ing to marry or not marry. Belinda, | ——” 

He suddenly swept her into his arms. ‘ 
kisses were definitely superior kisses, a 
strongly touched with a good brand of whisk 

“Darling, I have the most wonderful ide 
We'll run away! We'll run away together, am 
we won't stop until we get to Mexico. Or 
rope. Or anywhere we want to go. And a 
he said, almost crowing aloud, “Ill set 
mother a telegram.” 

Belinda pushed at his starched shirt a litt 
The whisky was rather overpowering. 

“Allright,” she said faintly. “I —— Darlin 
would you mind awfully going down ai 
waiting in your car? I have something more 
do here. I'll be right down.” 

“Want to repair the damage?” He grinnd 
“O.K.” He threw her a kiss from the door. 

As soon as he was gone, she scribbled a nq 
and thumbtacked it to the outside of the dog 
“Dearest Phil, | can’t go out with you tonig 
Unforeseen emergency. Will explain all 
morrow. Love.” 





Siu: locked her door and without the sligh 
est compunction at breaking in she went ne 
door and unlocked Dan’s door. The key, | 
Dan had demonstrated early in their coff 
sharing acquaintance, fitted both locks p 
fectly. Belinda swung open the door, slam 
it shut, and let out a suspended sigh. 

Dan came out of the bathroom, his fe 
covered with shaving cream. His eyeoat 
rose inquiringly at sight of her. 

Se just want to stay here until Phil Fi 
away,” Belinda explained, a little breathle 

“Sure. Then you’re not going out with hit 
What did he do?” | 

““Have you got a handkerchief?” 

‘‘Help yourself. In my coat pocket.” 

Belinda fumbled in the coat pocket. Soi 
definitely familiar odor made her feel suddet 
nostalgic and tearful. It seemed to be made 
of tobacco and old tweed coat and a lingeri 
scent of chemicals. 

Dan came up to her. 
asked sympathetically. 

She nodded. ‘‘They all proposed,” she sal} 

“Three proposals in one day! That shot 
make your mother happy. Which one are y 
in love with?” 

“I thought Philip, until he began kissing r 
Then all I could think of was how to 
away,” Belinda said miserably. “‘And it is 
as if he weren’t nice. They’re all nice in th 
different ways. And I ran away from all th; 
as soon as they had proposed.” 

“You did! Unprecedented! Let me fin! 
shaving and tell me all about it.” 

She perched on the bathtub and told h 
while he made faces in the mirror and shay, 

“Well, I can’t figure you out,” he decla| 
at the end. “But a good night’s sleep mi) 
help. You can stay here in hiding if you w 
to. I’ve got a date.” 

“With one of Them?” 
the sultry brunettes. 

“Well, it isn’t with my Aunt Fanny. Th 
are books around. Make yourself some cof 


“Didn't it work?” 


she asked, mean| 
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‘1 better take off that gorgeous dress. Wear 

robe. Here.”’ He threw it to her. ‘‘Take it 

,” he advised, putting on his coat and 

<ing up his hat. 

‘Good-by,” Belinda said forlornly. 

he door closed. 

\ horrid emptiness, an almost unbearable 

d, drove her to throw open the door and 

+e wildly after Dan. 

‘he minute she saw him she felt better. A 

, insidious sense of comfort began spread- 

through her. 

dd, she thought. 

xperimentally she shut the door again. 

here was no comfort anywhere in the 

ld. It was a horrible place. 3 

he jerked open the door again. Dan was 

ding on the top stair looking surprised at 

jack-in-the-box performance. 

Dan!” she cried. “‘Please come back a 

ute!” 

e came back slowly, a step at a time, his 
on her face. At every step she felt that the 

Id was vastly improving. When he was 

te close she reached out and drew him into 

/ apartment. 

As he stood gazing inquiringly down at her, 

h a quizzical lift of his eyebrows, she felt 
last of the emptiness fill up with anticipa- 

aand delight. 

jhe threw her arms around his neck. “I 

't bear it another minute!”’ she cried. “It’s 

i! It’s been you all along!” 

(Me2” 

*Yes, you! You’ve been the one who’s been 

king me forget things and go around dream- 

, and—and I bet you knew all along!” she 

jused. 

Well,” he admitted, “I thought there might 
omething. There were signs. And portents. 

tl had to get those three out of your hair 
Never mind them,” she said. “Or the 
nettes either. I don’t want you to go out! I 
t you to stay right here with me. Dan, will 
marry me? Will you?” 

‘Am I hearing what I think I hear?’ he 

rveled. But he had heard perfectly well. He 
ved it. 

“You haven’t answered me!”’ she managed 

en she had caught her breath—though she 

s still pressed close against him, peach satin 

1 all. “Do you love me? Will you marry 
99? 

de kissed her again. ‘Oh, Belinda,”’ he said, 
voice low and soulful though his eyes were 

nkling, “Oh, Belinda, yes!” 
















EUROPEAN DATELINE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44 


ir (including the job of finding a travel 
ney willing to attempt to handle such a 
se group), you sense that here is a woman 
htremendous ability, energy—and patience. 
> refuses even to estimate the amount of cor- 
pondence she handled during the year of 
nning preceding the trip. By issuing a mimeo- 
phed check list of travel instructions, in- 
ding passport information, what to wear 
1 what to shop for, she hoped to eliminate a 
of questions. But it didn’t work out that 
y. Although her memo plainly explained 
re was a limit of forty-four pounds of 
gage, several women wanted to know, 
ouldn’t / take just five pounds more?’’ One 
man had to cancel her reservation the day 
ore departure because she had no pass- 
rt—she had failed to include her birth cer- 
cate with her application. 

shortly after boarding the plane, one pas- 
iger asked Mrs. Rennie when she would re- 
ve her return air ticket. ‘“‘Why, it’s in the 
ne booklet with your other ticket,’’ she ex- 
ined. “Oh, my goodness,” the woman said, 
threw it away—TI thought it was just a car- 
Nn copy.” 

JInly one person, a Californian, actually had 
s than the bare minimum of clothing sug- 
ted by Mrs. Rennie. And that was purely 
accident. Her suitcase somehow got mis- 
iced in the mountain of baggage at the New 
rk airport, and she had to get by with only 
> Suit she was wearing, plus the cosmetics in 
r green satchel. Good-naturedly, she called 
“My only claim to fame.’ Though Mrs. 





Rennie suggested small, head-hugging hats, a 
Florida lady startled other delegates by ap- 
pearing at each session of the convention in a 
different cart-wheel hat—one of yellow straw, 
one of black satin ruffles, and another of black- 
and-white net. ““They pack very flat,’ she ex- 
plained in answer to numerous queries. 

It was Mrs. Chapman’s hope that Federa- 
tion members themselves would become better 
acquainted during the tour. “This is a good- 
will tour, but it is also an opportunity to prove 
we can get along together too.” 

At a bon-voyage dinner in Philadelphia the 
evening before the flight to Geneva, Mrs. 
Rennie gave a bit of tour advice, that might 


well be used by any American tourist abroad. 
Two women were to be assigned to each room 
in hotels along the way, and since many had 
not met before, there might often be moments 
of disagreement. “If you feel irritated with 
your roommate and want to say so,” she ad- 
vised, “write down what’s on your mind, tuck 
it in your pocket and read it when you get 
back home. And remember, we’re going to 
expect the unexpected. You won’t have a pri- 
vate bath in every hotel, and every mattress 
will be a new experience.” 

After the dinner, Clifton H. Bugbee, of 
Phoenix, Arizona, one of six husbands who 
had signed up to go along with their wives on 
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the tour, whispered to Mrs. Rennie, “I guess 
I won’t have any trouble getting along with 
my roommate. This is our fiftieth-wedding- 
anniversary trip.” 

Back in the United States now, most dele- 
gates are agreeing that wherever you go, it’s al- 
ways good to be back home again, especially 
to be able to share your experiences with fam- 
ily and friends. Mrs. William Stuart, of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, sent off a post card not long ago 
to say she has been talking so much about her 
travels that her husband teases her about being 
still in Europe. “‘I just tell him,” she adds, “the 
ought to be glad J got more than my money’s 
worth!” END 





Hotpoint cooks faster than 
any other range...Gas or Electric! 
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Harriet Nelson 
Co-Star of Hotpoint’s 
OZZIE & HARRIET SHOW 
Every Week on TV! 





Requires only 30 inches of space, 
yet cooks quicker and better than 


bigger ranges costing much more! 


AKE a good look at this value-packed 
beauty! It not only cooks food as fast as 
it can be cooked, but also gives you a host of 
most-wanted conveniences you won't find on 
many bigger, higher-priced ranges. 
This space-minded Hotpoint is the omly 
30-inch rangé with a Deep-Well Thrift 
Cooker that raises to become a fourth surface 
unit. The ovly one with color-keyed push- 
button controls. The oly one with an auto- 
matic French Fryer (optional) and huge Super 
Oven big enough to cook a meal for 24 
automatically! Handy Oven Timer turns the 
oven on and off — proyides time-chime re- 
minder for cooking up to 60 minutes. What's 
more, this great Hotpoint Super-30 is all- 
porcelain—inside and out—for easy cleaning! 


Here’s the world’s greatest value in a 
30-inch range! See the Hotpoint Super-30 
demonstrated at your Hotpoint dealer’s soon.* 


*Dealers are listed in most classified phone directories. 


Your choice of modern colors—or classic white 


DDT 


Coral Pink 


Sunburst Yellow Meadow Green Seafoam Blue Woodland Brown 


Stop watch proves Hotpoint cooking fastest by far! 
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Giant Super Oven—almost 5000 
cubic inches of usable oven capac- 
ity. Bakes, broils automatically. 
Deep-Well Thrift Cooker—Drop it 
down for delicious soups, stews, 
etc.; raise for extra surface unit. 





Impartial speed tests between the fastest flame- 
type burner and Hotpoint’s “Super 2600” 
Calrod® unit prove Hotpoint boils a quart of 
water almost two minutes faster! 









FIRST WITH THE FINEST FOR 50 YEARS! 


Ranges e Refrigerators e Dishwashers e Disposalls® 
Water Heaters + Food Freezers Automatic Washers 
Clothes Dryers e Air Conditioners 
Hotpoint Co. (A Division of General Electric Company), Chicago 44. 
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LADIES' HOME JOUR 


BARON SCHWITER 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72 


that his pictures have been hung badly at 
the Royal Academy. He is a young artist 
climbing socially, and with his good looks one 
knows he will reach his goal. He will become 
the portraitist of Louis Philippe, of Marshal 
Soult, of the Duc de Berry, of a vanished 
world of fashion. But such pictures as he 
painted are soon forgotten, and today Schwiter 


| is remembered only be- 


an indication of the homage both were 
receive from all subsequent artists. 

Shortly after Degas’ death, in 1917, a 
of his property was held. To this auction cai 
a young man from the British Treasury, Jo 
Maynard Keynes, who was later to beco 
the greatest genius among modern eco 
mists. He had persuaded Bonar Law, t 

Chancellor of the 


cause he once ex- PROBA OBDBAOba chequer, to give h 


changed portraits with 
Delacroix. 


£20,000 of British ¢ 
rency blocked in Fran 


If you marry for love, you will have 
some very happy days, and probably 
some very uneasy ones; if you marry 
for money, you will have no happy 
days and probably no uneasy ones. 


A priceless document 
of the Romantic Move- 
ment, the portrait itself 
has had a romantic his- 
tory. It was sent to the 


“to buy pictures . 
as a sort of joke,” 
Keynes wrote 
mother. With th 
money, in a black 





“What! No Kitchen 
Telephone @” 


Of all things, Mr. Bridegroom! Surely you don’t 
expect that lovely new bride to get along without a 
telephone in the kitchen! 

Maybe there was a time when one telephone seemed 
enough, just as one radio and one bathroom and one 
car seemed enough. 


But everybody is used to more comfort and con- 
venience these days. And there’s nothing that makes 
life so much easier as telephones around the home. 


In the living room, of course. In the kitchen, con- 
veniently hung on the wall. In the bedroom, to save 
steps and for added peace of mind both day and night. 
For the son and daughter who’d like telephones of their 
own, with separate listings. 


Would you like to know more about complete tcle- 
phone service and how surprisingly little it costs? Just 
call the business office of your local Bell telephone 
company. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Reminding you that someone, somewhere, 
would enjoy hearing your voice today. 





Salon of 1827, but the 
judges, “fierce as dogs,” 


according to Delacroix, (] CJ FIG E] El Cc] 


refused to hang it. Ro- 

manticism in this rejection lost one of its first 
battles against Classicism. Delacroix repainted 
the picture and gave it to Schwiter. When 
Schwiter died, in 1889, the portrait was bought 
by another painter, Degas. It hung in his 
house as a pendant to the portrait of the 
Marquis de Pastoret by Ingres. It was a 
juxtaposition that would have startled these 
two irreconcilable enemies, the leaders of the 
Romantic and the Classical schools, but it was 








Adjustable Shower puts the spray 
where it’s wanted. Swing it low for 
shampoos, showering the youngsters 
or taking the sit-down showers some 
people enjoy. Raise it and it’s a 
normal-height shower. The shower 
head is at the end of an adjustable 
arm, which gives it flexibility. Not 
limited to new installations, there are 
adjustable-height fixtures for con- 
verting old bathtubs into modern ones 
with showers. To simplify plumbing 
connections, the make-over models 
replace the original tub faucet and the 
shower arm is lowered to fill the tub. 





Tabletop Lavatory can be installed 
any height, made any length. As 
shown, the table is comfortable to use 
standing (36” from the floor). This 
breaks with tradition, for most cab- 
inet washbasins are a fine sit-down 
level—but aren’t shaving, hand wash- 
ing and such usually done standing 
up? There are no cracks or crevices in 
the splash area, for the one-piece 





—LORD CHESTERFIELD 


out Paris under ¢ 
sda xt = stant shellfire, 
Cj CE] i] CJ E] EJ bought for the Natio 
Gallery in Lond 
eleven superb drawings and thirteen mast 
pieces of French painting. Today one of th 
paintings, the portrait of Baron Schwi 
alone, would fetch more than the whole 4 
Keynes spent. Thus Bonar Law’s joke m 
rank as the most profitable investment, if i 
the only profitable investment, made by a 
government during the First World War. 
—JOHN WAL 
Chief Curator, National Gallery of A 





NOTEBOOK IDEAS FOR 
BATHROOM PLANNERS 





a 
molded plastic counter is ordered by 
the foot to fit any space. Underneath 
the top, standard-sized kitchen cab- 
inets with drawers or cupboards hold 
bathroom needs. 





Clocked Ventilation for a bath- 
room can be arranged by using a 
special delayed-action switch. This 
saves going back to turn off the unit, 
for the switch does it automatically 
and can be set for any interval up to 
30 minutes. Now that inside bath- 
rooms without windows to the outside 
are allowed in many places, good 
ventilation is indeed important. 


Light-Blower Twosome provides 
illumination and ventilation in one 
unit and with one electric connection. 
The unit fits flush with the ceiling and 
is sized so it can be installed between 
the joists. Two 75-watt lamps give 
good light while the blower removes 
steam, dampness and lingering odors. 


Printed in U.S.A, 
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\/ eOeSee Only New Design Modess gives you the luxury of a new 


whisper-soft fabric covering . ..no gauze . . . no chafe. 


Here’s why TIDE belongs in your precious automatic! 


The makers of 25 automatics 

recommend TIDE. Their machines are 

designed for normal sudsing products like TIDE. 

And Tide is made to give the best possible performance...and the cleanest possible 
washes in them. In these automatics, nothing else will wash as clean as Tide, yet 
is so mild...no washday soap, no other detergent known, including the sudsless 
products. In fact... 


TIDE—with its full-action suds— washes 

cleaner than any leading sudsless product! 

If you own one of these fine top-loading automatics, don’t think you need use a costly 
sudsless product. Tide will get your clothes cleaner than any leading sudsless prod- 
uct... and at half the cost. Easy to see why Tide—with its full-action suds—is used in 
more automatic washers than any other washday product sold! Use Tide in your 
automatic. 


In these automatics, no other washday product known— 


TIDE _yet'is so mila! 











Tide CAME IN IT! 


This wonderful new EASY Automatic 
comes with a free box of Tide packed 
right in it...just as So many other fine 


automatic washers do. The’ makers of | 
s 


25 AUTOMATIC WASHERS /| 
__ RECOMMEND Tide? 





The new EASY Automatic w 
exciusive, Curved-Vane 
Spiralator Action 





EASY’S newest automatic giv: 
you four “push-button” ways 
wash automatically. Two sep 
rate, completely automa 
cycles for regular or fine fa 
rics. Part Load feature saves 
to 11 gallons of water. 
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A NIGHT TO REMEMBER V' 


When the Titanic sank, men and women were put to the ultimate tes. 
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Alice Eleanor Jones 


Ex-King Peter of 


Alexandra and son 


Walter Lord 


JOURNALITIES 


ALICE ELEANOR JONES (her first pub- 
lished story appears on page 93) re- 
Bons: wl Boe the idea for Jenny Kissed 
Me by listening to the 
way parents, including 
me, talk to and about 
their children. I was 
born in Philadelphia, 
attended the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania 
and taught school for 
a while after that. I al- 
ways liked to write, 
but when I was very 
young I had nothing 
to say, and after mar- 
riage and two sons there seemed to be 
little time to say anything. Now that 
they’re both in school I find time to 
write between keeping house and 
shouting, ‘Will you please stop killing 
each other?’”’ 


We meet so many wonderful Amer- 
ican families, we have been inclined to 
feel that they all should be treated like 
royalty. After reading We Lost Our 
Throne, the autobiography of former 
PRINCESS ALEXANDRA 
of Greece (beginning 
on page 66), we won- 
der if royal families 
wouldn’t be happier if 
they were all treated 
like any fine American 
family. In this world, 
being a princess, or 
even a king, is much 
more difficult than be- 
ing a person in one’s 
own home, which is 
- difficult enough. The photo at the left 

was taken when Princess Alexandra 

and her husband, ex-King Peter of 

Yugoslavia, arrived in New York with 

their three-year-old son, Alexander. 


Yugoslavia with 


Fair warning—don’t start reading 
WALTER LORD’s A Night to Remember 
while you have something on the stove. 
The unsinkable luxury liner Titanic, 
which sank on its maiden voyage 
on April 14, 1912, will sink you. “I 
tried to re-create, min- 
ute by minute, the 
night the Titanic went 
down,” the author 
says, “because I think 
it’s the most exciting 
dramatic news story 
that ever happened. 
I didn’t try to analyze 
anything technical. 
You just live with 
these people as they go through the 
supreme test of their lives.”” You do, 
and it’s enough—it’s almost too 
much. Walter Lord, a graduate of 
Princeton University and the Yale 
Law School, is an editor and copy 
writer for an advertising and public- 
relations firm. He has written sev- 
eral technical business books and, 
of all things, the lyrics for the popular 
Viennese tune, The Third Man Theme. 
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Theyre real 
chocolate brownies 


Sass 
- we. ps 


if they're 


made with real 
chocolate 


Walter Baker makes 
the finest chocolate 


Follow easy recipe on the package for the best brownies 
you ever served—pure chocolate through and through. 
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Ice-Breaking Journal 


Calcutta, India 

Dear Editors: Most of our tourists 
here are Americans—and when I became 
a tourist guide last year, I discovered 
that the quickest way to break the ice is 
to discuss the JOURNAL! Confidences ex- 
changed over recipes, articles and your 
How Young America Lives series cer- 
tainly make for friendship—in any lan- 
guage. 

I often invite these tourists to my 
home to meet my family, and for the 
first time they obtain some understand- 
ing of India’s foreign policy. On our 
part, we no longer dismiss American fear 
of communism asa “‘phobia,”’ but realize 
that there is justification for it. Only 
through such contacts is real understand- 
ing possible. 

Good luck to a fine magazine, and 
““more power to your elbow.” 

Yours sincerely, 
MRS. S. J. MEHTA 


They Read an 
Article, and 


Santa Monica, California 
Dear Sirs: It all started in May, 1953, 
when you published Training for Child- 
birth. Several months later, with the 
help and support of professionals and 
interested people like me, the local 
Y.W.C.A. organized a class similar to 
the one you described at the Seattle, 
Washington, Y.W.C.A. Today, most of 
the Y's throughout Los Angeles County 
are offering these classes for expectant 
parents, and they are very wellattended. 
I have continued to do everything 
possible to make more women aware of 
the benefits they will derive from our 
education-for-childbirth program; and 
last June I was invited to speak at the 
U.C.L.A. School of Nursing. The re- 
sponse was very good, and questions 
were showered upon me after the talk. I 
give credit to the JOURNAL. If it had not 
been for your article, the local Y.W.C.A. 
might not have had the determination to 
say before the local president of the 
American Medical Association, “If they 
made a success of it, so can we.”’ 
Sincerely, 
MAYRA McHENRY 





> And (speaking of babies) the mail 
is still coming in on Babies Should be 
Born at Home. When the October Jour- 
NAL went to press, we reported a 3-to-2 
vote in favor of hospital deliveries. One 
week later, Doctor Montagu’s defenders 
had taken over with a 10-to-7 lead. Doc- 
tors are the maddest; fathers ask the 
most questions ; and mothers are happily 
determined to give birth wherever they 
please.—ED. 


Marriage Customs 
Challenged 


Mansfield, Ohio 
Dear Editor: Marriage customs of 
primitive peoples seem strange and al- 
most cruel to us. Now, after this summer 
and fall in our Midwestern city, I am 
wondering if we are really civilized. 
Well-meaning friends of local brides 
gave endless parties and showers. Even 
for wealthy brides (whose parents were 
well able to furnish linen closets, kitch- 
ens and bathrooms), at least four 
showers were given to which the same 
group of girls was invited. These girls 
also felt obliged to give a handsome wed- 
ding gift. By fall, some were so financially 
embarrassed that when a less prosperous 
member of the group announced her en- 
gagement, there was no one to engineer 
a really needed shower. 
This round of festivities can also wear 
out the bride, of course. When one of our 
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brides became ill on her honeymoon, the 
doctor remarked, “‘If she were my daugh- 
ter, she would be put in a hospital for a 
complete rest for two weeks.’ Can’t 
American women be more sensible? 
Very sincerely, 
Name withheld 


In Step With Spock 


Hartford, Connecticut 

Dear Mr. and Mrs. Gould: We just 
thought you might like to see our twins, 
Sue and Tom, taking their morning 


**Spock”’ twins. 


stroll. They aren’t always so perfectly 
in step, we admit, but we’re rather fond 
of having them around! 
Sincerely, 
MRS. FRANCIS G. REILLY 


P.S. Their dad isa doctor, too, so we know 
it’s smart to believe in Dr. Spock. 


When Sweet Sixteen 
Turns Sour 


Lowell, Massachusetts 

Dear Mr. and Mrs. Gould : No panacea 
yet devised by professionals can sweeten 
sour sixteen. But there must be an an- 
swer, and paradoxical as it sounds, break- 
ing a law may be it. In several states, 
legislation makes it compulsory that a 
boy attend school until he reaches the 
age of sixteen. If the youngster is a 
school hater at thirteen or fifteen—as 
embryo delinquents are—he automati- 
cally becomes an increasingly incorrigi- 
ble school problem until the law releases 
him from his purgatorial confinement. 

For that’s what it amounts to. In his 
own mind he is a prisoner. His only in- 
terest is to get out as soon as he can—or 
go stir crazy. 

Penologists tell us that case histories 
begin with the notation that confirmed 
convicts were chronic school haters. Yet 
the schools, forced to tolerate such boys 
until they are sixteen, become unwilling 
accessories before the fact to juvenile de- 
linquency. 

What to do, then? Well, if we can 
mend the boy by amending the law, why 
not give it a chance? With the co-opera- 
tion of understanding superintendents 
and school boards, it has worked won- 
ders in isolated cases. This does not 
mean that the law should be summarily 
scrapped—only elasticized. 

For the boy who is a sort of displaced 
person, instilled with a desperate desire to 
escape, book learning has long since 
reached the saturation point. He has 
nothing to contribute to the school ex- 
cept trouble. No one can teach or be 
taught when class periods are contin- 
ually disrupted by this dawdler who says 
“You're nuts,’ if youexpect him to study 
or conform. He will continue to champ 
and act like a chump until he reaches 
sixteen— because there is a law. 

Oldsters keep telling us that the prob- 
lem was not so pronounced in their day. 
Then the legal age limit for compulsory | 
school attendance was fourteen, but it 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 
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Gives spotless results 
never before possible 


NEVER BEFORE such spotless glasses! 


Tired of finding unsightly spots on your freshly-washed glasses? 
Don’t blame your dishwasher—just switch to new Cascade! Cascade’s 
exclusive formula gives the cleanest glasses you’ve ever had—spotless 
and crystal clear, “close-up clean.” 





NEVER BEFORE such sparkling silver! 


See how Cascade does away with annoying spots 
on silver! You'll find Cascade leaves your silver 
ready for the table—free of streaks . . . gleaming 
bright . . .“close-up clean”! And Cascade helps 
protect your nice aluminum ware, too. 


_  * Cascade is recommended by 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


and every other 
leading dishwasher 
manufacturer! 





PLUS new safety for fine china! 


It’s true! Cascade actually helps protect china! In 
fact, in your dishwasher Cascade is safer for deli- 
cate china patterns, including gold leaf, than any 
other product. And mmmm.. . how you'll love 
Cascade’s pretty green color and fresh pine scent. 
So test Cascade yourself today! 


Be sure te see the 
G-E ‘“‘MOBILE-MAID”’ 
Automatic Dishwasher! 





1. No installation required . . . plugs in 
like a toaster! 


2. Fully automatic ... pre-rinses for you 
. . then washes and double rinses! 


3. Full-size capacity . . . holds all dishes 
average family of four uses in a day! 


Miracle Cascade gets glasses, 
silver, china cleaner than any other | yy ee ee oF 
dishwasher detergent ! Po Den nee: 


around casters ... stores anywhere! 


UNIVERSAL 


with the FLAVOR-SELECTOR 
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ONIVEW Sale. 


ECEFEEMATIE © 


the 4a way 


to good coffee! aie 


Enjoy the full-bodied flavor of real coffee so quickly and so 
easily made in a Universal Coffeematic. Just set the Flavor-Selector . . . 
Coffeematic will signal when your coffee’s ready, and keep it 
piping hot without increasing the strength. With a Universal 
Coffeematic and its new companion, the Universal Toastamagic, 


you'll make tomorrow’s breakfast better . . . automatically. 


Ten-cup model shown, $29.95; § 95 
i — 
in copper, $32.95. Other models from 2 


r> UNIVERSAL makes things easier... automatically 
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MIXABLEND TOASTAMAGIC FRYING PAN STEAM 'N: DRY IRON 


UTS 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 
was extended to sixteen when child labor 
was subjected to all kinds of abuses. To- 
day, with various governmental agencies 
inspecting places of employment, such 
abuses are practically impossible. 

Back there “‘in the good old days,”’ the 
disgruntled fourteen-year-old had com- 
paratively the same potential for de- 
linquency as his counterpart of today, 
but, released from books and_ black- 
boards, he got a job. Though he may 
have lived to regret his decision, he over- 
came existing difficulties and grew up to 
become a solid and respectable citizen, 
raised a family, owned a home. He did it 
the hard way, perhaps, but he did it. 

Today’s school hater can be a clown 
and a cut-up in class and seldom run 
afoul of the law outside of school hours. 
The confirmed delinquent, of course, will 
need surveillance around the clock, prob- 
ably for the rest of his life. But what 
about the boy who may be saved from 
this fate by taking him out of school and 
finding him a job that will give him his 
first real feeling of independence and re- 
sponsibility ? If he goes wrong from there 
on, he will be injuring only himself. The 
school, against which he is unalterably 
prejudiced and hostile, gets rid of his 
tantalizing and—what is more impor- 
tant—saves countless normal pupils 
from contamination. 

If a change in the law will mean a 
change in his whole outlook, it is cer- 
tainly worth the trying. Free him at 
fourteen. He may save himself at sixteen. 

Sincerely 
THOMAS F. McSORLEY 
Principal, Bartlet Junior High School 


Something Only a 
Grandparent Can Give 


Seattle, Washington 

Dear Editors: Are we unique because 
we enjoy having an in-law live with us? 
We love every minute! 

For our two girls, grandpa is a coun- 
selor on schoolwork and music lessons, 
as well as the one who always has extra 
change for skating and ice cream. To 
our three-year-old boy, he’s a constant 





Papa”? and granddaughters. 


friend as they attack small jobs around 
the house and yard, hand in hand. As 
for us, the parents, we justify grandpa’s 
faith in us by putting more effort into 
being good parents and citizens. 

In these times of tension, we believe 
that all children need to learn the pa- 
tience, perseverance and calmness 
which only a grandparent can give. 

Sincerely yours, 
MRS. R. E. KRUEGER 


Wonderful Experience 


Cocoa Beach, Florida 
Dear Editors: | was born with spina 
bifida some thirty-odd years ago. Nine 
operations got my foot headed in the cor- 
rect direction and time reduced the dif- 
ference in the length of my leg about an 
inch and a half. The trunk of my body 
lacks by several inches the space that 
made our grandfathers secretly try to 
span their love’s waist with their hands. 
All this means my figure is not what 
Searlett lured men with. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 
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BEAUTIFUL DRAPERIES STAY) 
BEAUTIFUL LONGER WITH 


Sta Rites 


Draperies hang straighter, 
look neater... last longer 
when you give them the 
extra “‘lift’’ added by 
Drapery STA-RITES! Ugly 
drapery sag disappears 
- . . unsightly curled corn- 
ers vanish, because Drap- 
ery STA-RITES hold head- 
ing corners rigid and up- 
right, make the whole 
drapery come alive with 
new beauty. Buy Drapery 


STA-RITES for the dra- 
peries you now own... 
look for them when buying 


Ct ied 
3 TU Lasenin cals 


ready-made draperies, 
and specify STA-RITES 
when ordering draperies 
from your Interior Decora- 
tor or Drapery Shop. 


STA-RITES are quickly and easily eae 
installed. Just insert in corner of 4 
lined or unlined drapery and tack 
to drapery or lining with suitable 
thread. 


Ask for Drapery Sta-Rites at 
leading stores everywhere! 


MANUFACTURED BY 
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1215 Midvale Ave., S. W., Roanoke, Virgini 
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JYUST TRY THIS! 
BRUSH or POUR 


a little 


GRAVY 
MASTER 


on your Hamburgers 


(before cooking) 


WARNING: 
be prepared for *'seconds”’ 









2 Cake: from Pillsbury’s Old Fashioned Spice Cake Mix. The Frosting: from Pillsbury’s new Fluffy 
lite Frosting Mix (with coffee added). The Pillsbury Pedestal: made of Karly American pressed glass 


THE CAKES WITH THE VELVETY CRUMB... .the melt 
away texture. Made from the completely blended 
cake mixes, the ones with country-fresh eggs and 
all blended right in for you (the same quality egg: 
that go into our famous Angel Food). Milk i 

you add. For cakes that just seem to belong on a 


pedestal, Pillsbury, of course. 


an s . - OLD FASHIONED » e { imi hy | 
cmuoce» Cake Mi» vELLOW Nix SPICE Ki a e Lxe@s 





othing shines Aluminum 


like BIRILLO Soap Pads 





Faucets, counter tops come 
glossy clean with Brillo 
Soap Pads. Sturdy metal- 
fiber pads polish away food 
stains and sticky spills. 






Aluminum storm windows 
and door frames stay new- 
looking with Brillo! Paint 
specks, weather stains and 
streaks disappear—fast! 





Aluminum canisters, cake 
covers, ice buckets so 
smart, and so easy to keep 
bright and spotless with 
thrifty Brillo Soap Pads! 


THRIFTIER! Sand I2pad boxes 





Fast as lightning! Brillo® Soap Pads 
make the scorchiest, crustiest pan shine like new! 


No soaking, no hard scrubbing! Brillo Soap 
Pads whisk off scorch and crust. No need for 
messy scouring powders, brushes, dishrags .. . 
Brillo polishes as it cleans. Every metal-fiber 
pad is plump with special-formula soap con- 
taining jeweler’s polish. That’s why nothing 
shines aluminum like Brillo Soap Pads! And 
Brillo is wonderful for cleaning sticky stove- 
tops, burners and ovens. Grand for casseroles! 


Brillo Soap Pads (red box) Soap-filled pads 
Brillo Cleanser (green box) Pads plus cake soap 





See a new star created each week on “STAR TONIGHT” on ABC-TV 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6 

Deformities can play strange tricks 
with our personalities. In my own, it took 
the form of a deep love of beauty. It was 
through a love of music that my husband 
and I were brought together. Fortu- 
nately, he is mature and accepts with 
grace the fact that the boys fail to whis- 
tle at me on the beach. 

After one miscarriage, the desire to 
have a child was carefully buried in the 
depths of my heart. It was shortly after 
the death of my own mother that I be- 
came pregnant again. This time I hada 
family doctor. He called in a specialist 
immediately and together they brought 
me through what I feel is the most com- 
pletely wonderful experience of my life. 

I remember being wheeled to the op- 
erating room... . 

The next thing I knew I was in my 
roomand one of the nurses said ‘“You have 
alittle girl,’’ and as a sort of climax, ‘“We 
sent your husband home to rest.” 

My husband came in that evening. He 
assured me the baby was perfect. The 
next day I was allowed to hold her. 

Now I am preparing for that all im- 
portant first birthday for my golden- 
haired mite with her sparkling slate- 
colored eyes, brimming with mischief 
and bursting with activity. 

This is the reason I am writing about 
her. I hope it may give heart to someone 
else who has a deformity and fears that 
it will bar her from her rightful heritage. 

My husband recently said something 
which I feel sums up my story very well. 
He was talking to a bachelor friend of 
ours when the baby crawled over and 
pulled herself up beside him. “You 
know, you really should get married; it’s 
someone like  this’’—indicating the 
baby—‘‘that makes life really worth the 
effort.’’ Don’t you agree? 

Yours, 
MRS. DORSEY M. HUTCHINS 


Churchill’s American 


Friend Kirkwood, Missouri 


Editor, Ladies Home Journal: Apropos 
of your stimulating and illuminating 
article, Churchill off Guard, last year, 
your readers may be interested in the 
following: 

10 Downing Street 

Dear Cyril Clemens: 1 am writing 
to express my thanks to the Inter- 
national Mark Twain Society for 
their Gold Medal, which has been 
handed to me by Mr. Philip Gue- 
dalla. 

It will serve to keep fresh my 
memory of a great American, who 
showed me much kindness when I 
visited New York as a young man 
by taking the chair at my first pub- 
lic lecture and by autographing 
copies of his works, which still form 
a valued part of my library. 

Yours very sincerely, 
WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 


Incidentally Churchill’s and Mark 
Twain's birthdays both fall on Novem- 
ber 30th. 

Very truly yours, 
CYRIL CLEMENS 
Editor 


OLD JOURNALS 
FOR SALE? 


We are seeking back issues of the 
JOURNAL to complete our sets of 
bound volumes for the Curtis 
Publishing Company Archives. 
The missing numbers are: 


December, 1883 April, 1904 
January, 1884 December, 1905 
February, 1884 December, 1908 
April, 1884 March, 1913 
February, 1885 December, 1913 
April, 1887 February, 1921 
February, 1888 April, 1924 
March, 1888 March, 1928 
November, 1888 February, 1939 
December, 1888 December, 1944 
December, 1889 June, 1946 
March, 1890 May, 1950 


If you have any of these maga- 
zines, in good condition (no 
pages missing), and would like to 
sell them for $1 each, will you let 
us know which issues you own? 
Please do not send magazines until 
you hear from us. 
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War hero presents ribbons to Huron ed 


Governor Joe Foss 
Congratulates 
Expert Cook 


South Dakota’s Governor Foss is 
an old hand with awards... ¢ 
famous pilot of World War II, he 
earned plenty himself. Howeve 
here he turns the tables and pre 
sents two awards—to Mrs. Aller 
Koch. She won them in cooking 
competition at last year’s state fai 
And like so many top cooks sh¢ 
uses Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
Yeast. “‘It always rises fast,’ M | 
Koch says. “‘And it’s easy to use.’ 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeas 
is so convenient — keeps for mont 
right in your cupboard . . . always 
ready when you need it. When yo 
bake at home use Fleischmann’ 
Active Dry Yeast—the very best) 
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Get the New | \npisthNANis 
“Thrifty Three” jee 


DIETING? 


Open the door 
to more pleasure 


T’S easy to compare dietetic foods. Wh| 
there’ {no sugar or seasoning that mig 
cover or conceal, there’s no substitute f 
true, deep-down taste that only the fin( 
produce offers. 





Sexton Restricted D} 
foods open the door) 
more eating pleasure | 
cause of this premium a 
ity in fruits, vegetables, 
and juices bearing t 
Sexton Green Label. 


There are 44) 
Sexton Restrict 
Diet Foods 
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Cut Blue Lake 
Green Beans 
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Space for an extra cart 


of fresh food 


BECAUSE IT HAS NO FREEZER 





Market 
Master 


THIS MUCH 
MORE SPACE 


(because there’s no 
freezer compartment) 


You actually get 4% more fresh food 
storage room in the Gibson “‘Market 
Master’’—because there are no bulky 
freezer coils, no freezer compartment to 
take up refrigerator space! Gives you the 
fresh food storage space of a 15 cubic 
foot refrigerator in the space (and at the 
low cost) of an 11 cubic foot refrigerator! 


It’s the perfect choice for the family 
with a freezer! Gives finger tip conven- 
ience for tall bottles, milk, and other 
often-needed fresh foods. Makes and 
keeps ice cubes handy, too! 


And because you don’t have to pay 
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for the cost of a freezer compartment, 
look at the deluxe features you get in the 
““Market Master” at no extra cost: Auto- 
matic defrosting... bacon conditioner... 
swing out servers...5 door shelves... 
Butt’ry...2 Swing’r Crisp’rs...“‘left 
over” shelf with 5 containers! 


But why not let your dealer show you 
all the reasons why the Gibson ‘‘Market 
Master’’ has been such a hit? He’ll be 
glad to show it and the complete line of 
other new Gibson refrigerators to you. 
And remember, only Gibson makes the 
Market Master! 


79 years of experience and millions of satisfied customers mean you can always rely on 


REFRIGERATOR 


COMPANY - Greenville, Michigan 


ROOM & SELF CONTAINED AIR CONDITIONERS ¢ REFRIGERATORS « FOOD FREEZERS ¢ ELECTRIC RANGES ¢ BUILT-IN RANGES 


In Canada: Gibson Refrigerator Company of Canada, Limited 
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Nice washables stay nice longer— 


ished by hand or machine 


he with Ivory 
softer than Snow’s extra care. Colors stay rainbow-bright, 
free of irri- ns come out fluffy-soft . . . washing after 
kin. washing, curtains keep their fresh prettiness. 


p both Lvoy-sake. amd. y 





romulated for ofhiciency 







Forwashing-machine use—Ivory 
Snow’s granulated form is ideal. 
And, it’s the Ivory-safe, granu- 
lated soap . . . wonderful for all nice 


things you do by machine. 


99 44/100% Pure ® 
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Out of Evil. 
(,ood 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON 


“T am the spirit who willing Evil for- 
ever creates Good.” 

This cryptic remark is uttered by Meph- 
istopheles in Goethe’s Faust, to illustrate 
the paradoxical nature of good and evil. 
And one might, with equal truth, put it 
the other way. Many acts aimed at the crea- 
tion of good bring unforeseen evils in their 
train. 

For centuries mankind has recognized 
war to be evil and waged it (or believed it 
was waging it) only as a last resort for the 
attainment of what it considered to be just 
or even benevolent aims, or conditions of 
survival, or defense against aggression and 
the greed and domination of others. By 
another paradox, as war has become ever 
more total, unlimited and destructive, in- 
volving whole populations, societies and 
economies, along with, and as a conse- 
quence of, the disposition to regard the 
enemy as the embodiment of all evil, the 
will to end war forever has likewise in- 
creased. So that no matter what policies 
are pursued by states, likely to lead to war, 
they must, if they are to win popular 
support, be advocated in the name of 
peace. 

Men have believed, even, that the in- 
struments that would make war more de- 
structive would restrain it. 

When Alfred Nobel, himself a pacifist, 
invented dynamite he was aware that it 
would vastly increase the explosive power 
of weapons, knew that there was no secret 
about it, and was convinced that when 
nations realized what they could do to 
each other, they would abandon war. But 
they did not. 

I recall hearing my elders discuss the 
earliest airplanes, predicting then that 
when armies could bomb civilians and 








cities from the air, war would stop. But 
airplanes piloted by all belligerents be- 
came war’s most terrifying instruments. 

The German scientists Bosch and Haber, 
who discovered a process for extracting 
nitrates from air, had worked for that 
end only to solve a pressing need of 
their own and other economies for a cheap, 
universally available, agricultural fertilizer. 
But it was used almost immediately in the 
First World War as a chief ingredient of 
poison gas. Gas was not used in World 
War II, not because it had proved a “‘de- 
terrent to war,” and not even because of 
fear of reprisals, but because, with rapidly 
moving armies (as contrasted with trench 
warfare), it was no longer a very efficient 
weapon. 

So far, therefore, the accelerating inven- 
tion of more and more destructive weapons 
has not abolished war, nor have solemn in- 
ternational conventions entered upon dur- 
ing peace restrained their use if war came. 
Armies demobilized in peace are quickly 
remobilized under threat of war; swords 
beaten into plowshares are reforged; and 
we may assume that if every stockpile of 
atomic bombs and weapons were destroyed 
tomorrow morning they would be reconsti- 
tuted in war, since the knowledge of how 
to make them would continue to exist. 
Though fear of atomic war may be—and 
indeed is—a deterrent, it is no cure. And 
fear can itself contribute to precipitating 
atomic war, since the overwhelming ad- 
vantage in thermonuclear weapons is with 
those who use them by surprise attack. 

Atomic fission was achieved, probably a 
generation earlier than it otherwise would 
have been, purely for war purposes. Its first 
demonstration was at Hiroshima and Na- 
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“Landscape Album,” by Mei Ch’ing (1623-97). 
Album painting ink and color on paper; height, 1114" ; width, 1744”. 


gasaki. The face it presented to the world 
was the face of doom. It has been associ- 
ated in men’s minds with evil and terror. 
The fact that America used ’it—and in the 
way we did—lost us the confidence of peo- 
ple all over the globe. It was not condoned 
by this writer then or now. 

And yet by the paradox between evil and 
good discerned by Goethe, atomic fission 
has opened the prospect of a world in 
which the most basic and perennial cause 
of war and violent revolution may be 
abolished once and for all, in the course of 
a few generations. 

The most enlightened and imaginative 
act of President Eisenhower (whose Ad- 
ministration has been marked by a number 
of such acts) was not the meeting at the 
“summit” in Geneva last July, but the 
meeting of world atomic scientists, includ- 
ing Soviet Academicians, that immediately 
followed it. The papers they read, the re- 
ports they gave, the discussions they held, 
and the exhibits to which they all con- 
tributed, announced the dawn of the great- 
est industrial revolution in history, en- 
gendering justified hope that it may be that 
“revolution for civilization” predicted for 
the twentieth century by Victor Hugo. 

The basic causes of armed conquest and 
of what is called imperialism have been 
economic—the pressure of population on 
land and land resources. 

Nature has not distributed these re- 
sources equally among nations and peo- 
ples. Always there have been have and 
have-not nations; and, always, vigorous, 
industrious and inventive peoples, aspiring 
to create and maintain prosperous, flour- 
ishing cultures and societies, have sought 
abroad what did CONTINUED ON PAGE 14 
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Subtle combination: 


Modern trio: Copper, Aquatint, Delft Blue 
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complimentary: Peach Parfait, Camellia Rose Rich and regal: Firefly Yellow with Golden Topaz 


Striking together: Fire Red and Delft Blue 
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not exist at home. When they could not get it 
by peaceful trade, they got it by war. When 
they found it among peoples unable or un- 
willing to develop or use it, they staked out 
development claims, legalized them by 
treaties with local rulers, and prepared to 
defend them by war. 

When their populations became too dense 
to be sustained on the food and mineral re- 
sources available at home, they colonized 
them among primitive tribes abroad, to turn 
hunting grounds into pastures and fields to 
produce their own nourishment and a sur- 
plus for the home country; to plant cotton 
for homeland factories and to open mines 
and dredge rivers for necessary industrial 
raw materials. Eventually, colonists and/or 
natives revolted, to build their own econ- 
omies, the revolts often leading to wars. 

If guilt be attached to this, who can plead 
innocence? Every great civilization and cul- 
ture of which history has a record has been 
driven by economic necessity to expansion- 
ism. Will any American plead that it would 
have been better for mankind as a whole to 
have left this vast continent to its few primi- 
tive native inhabitants, instead of making it, 
in two centuries, into a beautiful and pros- 
perous home for a large part of the world’s 
population—and without “‘wiping out the 


Religion has emerged into human ex- 
perience mixed with the crudest fan- 
cies of barbaric imagination. Gradu- 
ally, slowly, steadily, the vision 
recurs in history under nobler form 
and with clearer expression. It is the 
one element in human experience 
which persistently shows an upward 
trend. It fades and then recurs. But 
when it renews its force, it recurs 
with an added richness and purity of 
content. The fact of the religious vi- 
sion and its history of persistent 
expansion is our one ground for op- 


timism. ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD: 
Science and the Modern World 
(The Macmillan Company) 


Indians,” who are more numerous now than 
in the days of George Washington? 

Wars have been fought to get, or to keep, 
goldand silver, copper and tin, coal and iron, 
agricultural land and oil. Desert tribes have 
fought one another for access to water wells 
for their flocks and themselves. And this has 
happened because there never have been suf- 
ficient food and resources—yes, even water— 
existing or adequately developed to permit 
all peoples to attain, even were their abilities 
equal, a satisfactory standard of living. 

The element most essential to life is air. 
People can live for weeks without food and 
days without water, but not for five minutes 
without air. But nations have never fought 
for air, for the simple reason that it is a uni- 
versal and inexhaustible commodity. 

The prospect that opened up last August, 
in Geneva, was of a commodity, inexhaust- 
ible because capable of re-creating and even 
increasing itself, which could eventually fuel 
every factory, turn every wheel, light every 
building and propel every engine everywhere. 
The mind finds it difficult first to believe it is 
true, and even harder to envisage the social 
and political consequences. But it /s true, 
though it is not yet a factual reality. And the 
time lag between theoretical knowledge and 
practical realization becomes ever shorter. 

Great Britain, for instance, with her 
greatly diminished and everywhere threat- 
ened empire, is today a have-not nation. Her 
only source of power energy is coal, now 
rapidly dwindling. Her scientists are, there- 
fore, concentrating on the development of 
energy from atomic fission, fully confident 
that within a generation British industry will 
be totally atomic. 

By reason of the self-reproducing nature 
of the energy itself, monopoly, as with air, 
offers no advantages. The more all knowl- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 16 
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How to make 
your husbanc 
say, Yes!” 


Tell him what an Alexander Smith 
StayModern* carpet offers you for t 
price of a couple of bus fares a day; 





1. A quick little flash of pride every ti 
you look in the door—as if your income h 
suddenly grown one or two figures bigg 


For these lush, new carpets look twi 
their price. (Some carved patterns with 
$18-a-yd. look and feel, for example, e¢ 
only about $9.95 a sq. yd.) Only two thi 
make it possible. Innerspring Weave® a 
our new Miracle Mills. A century of 0 
moded methods have been discarded 
give you more pounds of carpet per dol 
and style you need never replace. 


2. You get thicker, longer-wearing pile. Md 
yarn in every yard. New, livelier “bounce 
from the billions of tiny spring-shaped fibr 
in Alexander Smith’s Innerspring Weave. 


Stays clean 4 times longer 


3. A new process, Juvenon®, on all o 
blended carpets actually seals out dirt—kee 
colors fresh 4 times as long. Less work, I¢ 
trouble for you by far. 












With Juvenon 
after 3000 steps 


Without Juvenon 
after 3000 steps 


4. Tested wear, to withstand the day-lo 
activities of a herd of young Davy Crocket 
What kid—even your neighbor’s—could co 
pete in wear-power with a 78-ton crane? 
ran one over two carpets (see photos belo 
The carpet with Innerspring Weave, rig 
shows hardly a mark, while the one witho 
left, lost half its pile thickness. 








Without and... 


with Innerspring Weay 










These StayModern carpets cut room no 


40%-50%, cushion falls, even save fuel bi 
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FREE! Amusing Convincer Kit, | 
practically guaranteed to make your 
husband say yes. Contains complete | 
“we need a new carpet’ campaign, | 
including booklet telling how to) 
stretch your carpet dollar. 


ALEXANDER SMITH, DEPARTMENT A-11, 
295 FirrH AVENUE, New York 16,N.Y. 


Dear Sirs: Please send me your free 
Convincer Kit. 


Address 
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TOURAINE CARPET achieves a two-level texture with straight and Curltwist all-wool yarns. 4 are 
in stunning abstract patterns. A fifth gives a stylized damask effect. About $11.95 sq. yd. Easy terms. 


Fresh and gay—and “very today” 


Very tomorrow, toc... thanks to StayModern* design, stay-fresh colors, and stay-new Innerspring Weave® 


Modern that stays modern. Colors that stay gay. Pile that 
stays thick, springy, new-looking. 

That's what you get in Alexander Smith’s new StayModern 
carpets, from the world’s most modern mills. 

You get new high-fashion designs—acclaimed by magazine 
editors, decorators, and other top “taste makers” as good for 
years to come. New deep-shadow textures that look positively 
hand-carved. New, thicker, bouncier Innerspring Weave, 
with 50% heavier yarns in many styles. New Tru-Tone colors 
that outlast those in some of the world’s costliest Orientals. 


And new soil resistance, so the new light-colored blends stay 
clean. For luxurious comfort, sensible prices, and style you 
need never replace, see Alexander Smith’s StayModern car- 
pets soon. (See opposite page.) From about $6.95 sq. yd. 
Remember, “Home Means More With Carpet on the Floor.” 
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The First Name and the Last Word in Carpets 
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CLEANESTAFACES 





ARE WASHED WITH RICHARD HUDNUT 








The New, Bubbly, Wash-Off Cleanser 
That’s More Thorough Than Soap, 
Gentle as Cream. 





Whistle clean and fresh as a daisy ... that’s what you'll say when 
you wash your face with Pink Suds! Just a few drops bubble instantly 
into a deep-cleansing foam. You almost feel it reach deep down to 
remove every bit of dirt and grime. And there’s no soap in Pink Suds. 
No alkaline irritation, no dry, pulled-tight feeling after using it! All 


because Pink Suds has been painstakingly formulated to maintain the 





skin’s own acid mantle, so essential to a healthy and beautiful complex- 


Keeps your skin “in the pink!” 


e 
ion, free of blackheads and “hickies. 








SCIENTIFIC . 
WASH-BFF CLEANSER 
MORE THOROUGH THAN SOAP 
1.00 | GENTLE AS CREAM 
plus tax Se ae 





New York * RICHARD HUDNUT © Paris 
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edge is shared, the more rapidly will all 
peoples reap the results. And, following the 
reports from Geneva, it was fascinating to 
learn that all the participating countries, 
even under cover of secrecy, had made 
nearly identical progress—some more in one 
direction, all in fundamental knowledge. 

Transportation enters an entirely new era. 
Coal and oil present an immense haulage 
problem, even within large countries. But a 
child can carry in a little bundle the atomic- 
energy equivalent of 3000 tons of coal. 

Nor, say the scientists, will the cost be 
prohibitive. Eventually it will be the cheap- 
est form of energy. 

Meanwhile, and simultaneously, enor- 
mous advances are being made in the field of 
food chemistry—advances that promise to 
find, from sources never before dreamed of, 
the proteins, carbohydrates and fats with 
which we fuel our bodies. 

Violent social revolutions are the results of 
revolutions in modes of life produced by 


NESTS 


By MARY WRIGHT LAMB 


Leaving her nest in the fall, 

shall the mother bird care who 
will call 

it his own when she’s flown? 


Will the honeybees, happily 
spent, 

care where the bright flowers 
went 

when they’ve gone from the 
lawn? 


— Or the fox who’s abandoned 
her den; 

shall she care what species of 
men 

say it’s their special lair? 


Having learned what it is, then, 
to die, 

how shall I care who may lie 

in this bed in my stead? 


Unfortunately, being me— 

neither vixen nor sensible bee, 

nor yet fowl—oh, I shall, dear; 
I shall. I shall. 


changes in the production system. The 
French Revolution was induced by the in- 
dustrial revolution that preceded it and pro- 
nounced the death of feudalism, which was 
based on land. The Russian Revolution, in 
fact if not in theory, was impelled by the 
drive rapidly to industrialize a semifeudal 
agricultural country without adequate pri- 
vate capital or the desire to invite foreign 
capital. The mode of life foreshadowed by 
the atomic revolution is hardly predictable. 
But if we can assume that food and energy 
will become present in inexhaustible abun- 
dance within, say, the next hundred years, the 
basic causes of international war will have 
been removed—and a basic cause of the 
class struggle. The day there is enough for 
all—enough, at least, to satisfy the basic 
needs of man and his societies; the day when 
all, and not merely some, can survive, and 
not at the expense of others—will culminate 
the greatest revolution in human history. Of 
course men may cut off this prospect by 
blowing up a large part of the planet first. If 
sO, One can attribute it only to original sin. 

Atomic energy can perform the greatest 
evil or the greatest good. What it cannot do, 
of itself, is to choose which. The choice is 
not even in the hands of the scientists who 
released and are releasing this power. It lies 
with political leaders everywhere. END 
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NEW Easy-to-Open Top! 


@ Press thumb under tab—it flip: 
right off. Snaps on to close. cai 
proof, too! Container won't 
break when dropped. 


NEW fast-acting formulal 


e@ Cleans toilet bowls faster, kills 
many harmful germs quicker 
No mopping, no scrubbing, nd 
work for you! Mildly perfumed) 
Safe with septic tank systems. 


Sani-Flush 


The Hygienic Products Company, Canton 2, Ohio | 


KILLS ROACHES! 


SILVERFISH - WATERBUGS - CRICKETS 


Kill them the clean, easy way. 
No mess or odor. Place Hives 
where insects can find them. 
They eat bait in protective tube 
and die. Money back guarantee. / 
Thrifty. Ask for Gator. If store 
has none, send $1 for 9 Hives. 
DeSoto Chemical Co., Dept. L-11, 
Arcadia, Florida. 


Gator ROACH HIVES 


HOW TO MEET EXPENSE 


OU can earn extra cash to 

meet your expenses by 
selling subscriptions to the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, The 
Saturday Evening Post, 
Holiday, Jack and Jill, and 
other popular magazines. 
Earn generous commissions 
in your spare time. We'll 
send details without obliga- 
tion. Write to 
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Callouses 


Pain, Tenderness, Burn- 
ing Are Quickly Relieved 


You'll quickly forget you have 
painful callouses, burning or 
tenderness on the bottom of 
your feet, when you apply Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads. Thin, soft, 
wonderfully soothing, cushion- 
ing, protective. Separate Afedi- 
cations included for quickly re- 
moving callouses. Try them! 
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with fast and CaSy SUPER KE M-TONE “Td been waking up to the same four walls for years . . . it had me 
down. I craved a color that would perk me up . . . a look of luxury, too. 


So I decided to paint with Super Kem-Tone. It’s so economical, and 
it’s guaranteed washable.” 








“A Super Kem-Tone dealer nearby showed me his new ‘Applying Super Kem-Tone was simple. And the walls *‘Cleanup was only a matter of rinsing out the Roller- 
Cascade of Colors. It was easy to select just what I were dry in no time at all... without a brush mark Koater® under running water at the kitchen sink. In 
wanted from this wonderful display of beautiful shades or lap mark. Even touched-up spots didn’t show... 30 minutes my new Super Kem-Tone walls had dried 
and tints. And I needed less paint than I thought.” thanks to Super Kem-Tone, the latex paint.” with no painty odor. And tonight it’s really adream room.” 
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<-$5.59 GALLON 


Deep Tones $5.85 Gallon Super Kem-Tone and Kem-Glo are also made and distributed by: 


Matching colors for wood- Acme Quality Paints, Inc., Detroit... W. W. Lawrence & Co., 

work in Kem-Glo® lustre Pittsburgh . . . The Lowe Brothers Co., Dayton . . . John Lucas 
Search tha ooksand & Co., Inc., Philadelphia . . . The Martin-Senour Co., Chicago 
washes like baked enamel. ’ 


... Rogers Paint Products, Inc., Detroit. 
eT $2.59 quart —> 


Sold by leading Paint, Hardware, Lumber and Department Stores everywhere! 
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Should your child 


be a Banker’? 


by FRED F. FLORENCE 


President of the American Bankers Association and of the 
Republic National Bank of Dallas, Texas (As told to MORTON SONTHEIMER) 


N a street corner in the little town of Rusk, Texas, 
QO a 15-year-old newsboy pulled out a copy of the 
Dallas News for one of his regular customers. As usual, 
the man stopped to exchange a word with the youngster. 
This time, though, he studied the lad for a moment and 
said: 


**Son, I’ve t 
for the bank 


1 thinking—how would you like to work 


The question seemed t quire an immediate answer. 
bank 


cool in summer, warm 


Thoughts raced throug! e boy’s mind—the 
looked like a comfortable place 

nter; the job would mean a regular salary; besides, 
banks were important and working for them carried a 


amount of importance, too 


c ALT) 


“Td love it, Mr. Wightman,” the boy replied. 


“All right, we need a messenger. You can start on 
Monday.” 


From the day 48 years ago when John S. Wightman, 
Cashier of the First National Bank of Rusk, hired him, 
that boy has always been a bank employee of one sort 
or another and has never wanted to be anything else. I 
can vouch for that. I was that boy. 


Banks are still cooler in summer and warmer in 
winter than street corners, but there are many more facts 
available to young people and their parents today on 
which to base a decision about banking as a career. In 
this article I would like not only to set forth some of 
those facts, but to tell about the many personal satisfac- 


ublic Interest by New 


During the past fifteen years there has been tremendous growth in the number of accounts in commercial banks. 
growth has brought 200,000 mere people to work for banks and has created a vast need for executive leader 
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| 
tions that working in a bank can bring. I am confi 


that they add up to stronger reasons than I had! 
making the fortunate choice I did. 


A most important fact—one that even bankers 
hard to realize—is the tremendous growth of bankir 
the past 15 years. Since 1939 the number of accoun| 
commercial banks has doubled, and the amoun) 
deposits, and of bank loans and investments has trip 
Today 90 per cent of the nation’s business is transal 
through checking accounts in banks. Banks are tf 
ferring nearly two trillion dollars annually. 


Ail this has not only brought 200,000 more peop! 
work for banks—an increase of 65 per cent in 16 yeal 
but it has created a vast need for executive leaders 
New banks and branches blossom out all over the |) 
and there must be new managers and executives to 
the new offices. American banks keep extending | 
foreign interests, and the call goes out for young ex 
tives to go to Cairo, Rome, Beirut, Manila, Paris} 
foreign offices all over the world. 


There are 15,000 banks in this country. Just in 
ordinary course of events they require about 1,000 
presidents a year. Approximately 5,000 officer-posit 
open up every year. The point to remember about 
is that no other business brings so many executive 
from the ranks. 


The American Bankers Association recently maj 
survey that tells the story with a few simple figures. 
of more than 525,000 employees now in banks, al 
95,000 or 18 per cent are officers, ranging from assis# 
cashiers and assistant treasurers to chief executives 
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+r words one out of every five and a half employees 
is an official position. 


ut for the young person bent on a banking career the 
ices of reaching executive status are better than that. 
lost six out of every 10 bank employees are women, 
the majority of women employees leave to get mar- 
. This means that the remaining men, although a 
ority, get most of the executive jobs. One statistician 
figured that two out of every three men employees of 
ks must be prepared for officership. 


t the same time, the opportunities for those women 
| do remain are greatly increased. Before World War 
ne rarely saw a woman entrusted with the responsi- 
ies of a teller’s position. Today they have gone far 
ynd teller’s status. Many women have advanced to 
ers’ positions, particularly in the smaller and me- 
n-sized banks and, on a national average, one out 
very ten officers is a woman. 


lodern banks conduct carefully planned programs of 
ing and advancement for their employees. The 
ses of the American Institute of Banking are pre- 
ng thousands of members of bank staffs for better 
, and many banks are supplementing these courses 
study plans of their own. 


rom. banking’s earliest beginnings, when the Seven- 
th Century London goldsmiths issued warehouse 
ipts for the gold deposited with them and the cus- 
ers began circulating the receipts as currency, there 
been an aura of prestige to the banker’s calling. 
e years ago there was a tendency to let this prestige 
ce for a better salary. It gave banks a reputation for 
pay that has lingered long after most of them have 
ated realistic salary schedules. 


young person entering banking today should be 
to find a job that will easily match the starting 
2s of other lines of white-collar work. Once he 
hes officer rank, it is difficult to generalize about his 
y because circumstances and geography may affect 
rgely. In most larger towns and cities, however, he 
d expect to earn from $8,000 to $15,000 a year. And 
later attains a senior executive position, he can look 
ard to a substantially larger income. Some bankers 
have six-figure salaries. 


hen I started on that first bank job of mine, I found 
the salary was five dollars a week. Life was so simple 
that I could figure on walking out of the bank every 
tday with five dollars of my own. But in this age 
1 salary is one thing and take-home pay is another, 
1g people have to look beyond the basic wage to 





vanker shares the triumphs, the tragedies and the intimate 
) zencies of people in all walks of life—and derives great 
nal satisfaction from his ability to give them financial 
‘ec and aid. 





It’s a far cry from the stuffy, brass-grilled bank of the early 
1900’s to the modern and highly convenient ‘drive-in’? shown 
above. And a woman at the teller’s window was something 
almost unheard of even twenty years ago! 


other financial advantages that the tax collector does not 
reach so readily. Banks as a group offer their employees 
more of the so-called fringe benefits than any other 
industry, according to a United States Chamber of 
Commerce survey. 


These benefits may be in the form of pensions, 
bonuses, profit sharing, sick leave, paid vacations, hos- 
pitalization and medical services, life insurance, educa- 
tional courses, separation pay, and loan funds. The bank 
employees in the survey were found to be receiving 
$28.70 in non-wage payments for each $100 of salary— 
nine dollars higher than the average for all industries. 


Important as such considerations may be, though, it 
seems to me there is a far more compelling attraction to 
the career of banking. It is an intangible that the un- 
initiated would hardly expect, but young men or women 
of imagination will sense it early in any banking career. 
There are no words that describe this quality better than 
romance and adventure. 


The banker shares the triumphs, the tragedies and the 
intimate emergencies of people in all walks of life. He 
has a part in all the important undertakings of the com- 
munity. The progress or stability of a whole area may 
depend upon his judgment, and often he himself sets the 
pace for progress. 


There is a quiet excitement for him, a sense of real 
achievement, in preserving the wages and profits of his 
neighbors when disaster threatens, in transforming a 
town or a whole region from lagging lassitude to thriving 
prosperity. The spice of variety flavors all of banking 
today. Banks are lending money for dental bridges and 
drawbridges, for carports and for airports, for kitchen 
ranges and for cattle ranges. No sensitive person can 
sit in the midst of all this without feeling the vital 
surge underlying a bank’s operations and without being 
stimulated by it. 


Right now banks are engaging about 100,000 new 
employees each year, from high schools and colleges 
everywhere and, still occasionally, from “‘off the street” 
as I was employed. A few years back I enjoyed seeing my 
own bank employ a young man who made a good im- 
pression as a Western Union messenger boy. He is one 
of our executives today. 

The young man or woman who is aiming at a position 
of leadership and responsibility should have a college 
education. It doesn’t have to be specialized, although a 
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business administration curriculum with a major in 
banking offers the best training. 


The young person who chooses a banking career may 
have an important decision to make before he begins— 
whether to work for a small bank or a large one. Some 
250 banks in this country have more than half of all 
commercial banking resources and employ about half of 
all banking personnel. Generally they pay higher salaries 
and promote more rapidly. But the ratio of officers to 
employees in the big banks is about one to nine. In 
smaller banks it is nearer one to three. In each case, the 
wisest decision depends on individual consideration. 


Any young person can apply for a bank job in person 
or by writing to a bank official in charge of personnel. 
Many banks employ young folks during the summer 
school holidays. The experience gained this way or by 
working in school banks is a great advantage to the 
young man or woman seeking a full-time job. 


The qualities that make a good banker are the qual- 
ities that make a good man or woman—honesty, mental 
alertness, imagination and vision, drive, decisiveness, 
creativeness, leadership, courage when it is called for, 
kindness, understanding and consideration, a personal- 
ity that makes friends and inspires confidence, humility 
enough to use personal power graciously, and a knack 
of quickly grasping unfamiliar problems. If your son or 
daughter has a fair share of these attributes, there is a 
place for him or her—and very likely a bright future— 
in banking. 


HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD 
HAVE THE CAREER HE WANTS 


Many factors will enter into your child’s choice of a 
career; his interest, his ambitions, his abilities, the counsel 
he receives from teachers, friends and family. But, most of 
all, it will depend on his opportunities to get the training 
he needs to enter the field of his choice. 


Even though his college days are still years away, it’s 
never too soon to start making sure that your child will 
have the opportunity to continue his education when the 
time comes. 


Your New York Life agent has chosen as his career the 
business of helping families plan for the future—for edu- 
cation, for retirement, for all the things which life insur- 
ance helps make possible. Through training and experience 
he has become a highly qualified specialist. You'll find 
him both able and willing to help you. 


Booklets available on many careers 


This article on Banking is one of a continuing series on 
career opportunities for young men and women. Thus far, 
similar articles have been prepared on Newspapering, 
Law, Medicine, Accounting, Teaching, Architecture, 
Aeronautical Engineering, Electronic Engineering, Public 
Service, Farming, Chemistry, Selling, Nursing, Starting 
a Business of Your Own, Pharmacy and Dentistry. Each 
is available in booklet form and will be sent to you on re- 
guest. You'll also find additional help in our free booklet, 
“The Cost of Four Years at College.” Just drop a postcard to: 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave., Dept. 17-J, New York 10, N. Y. 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community is a Good Man to Know 


Copyright 1955, New York Life Insurance Company 


' SEVENTEENTH OF A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS PRESENTED TO HELP GUIDE AMERICA’S CHILDREN TO A BETTER FUTURE 
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JAUNTY 


CHALET 


adds lustre to the craftsman’s touch 
in your beautifully tailored Red Cross Sho 








America’s largest-selling brand of fine footwear, 


Fit-Fashioned Styles from 825 to 295 


These shoes are manufactured and distributed as Gold Cross Shoes in Canada 


This product has no connect what vith T} N 
f onnection whatever th The American National Red Cross e The United States Shoe Corporation, Cincinnati 7, Ohio. 
ew Zealand by Duckworth, Turner and Co., Ltd. 


by BG: L Shoes Lid.sin-Eneland by & a é; ss 
101 , in Engla y Son ell Bros., Ltd., in Australia by “Gold Cross Shoes” (Aust.), Pty. Ltd., in South Africa by Eddels (S.A.), Ltd., in Ne 
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Thank You- 


beautiful women all | 


over the world, for | 


“no Lustre-Creme 
making Lustre Cre | 


the fastest selling 


il! 
shampoe of. all: 
CSS 


Frollyusods-foussite Lustte-Creme Shampoo 


8 
u ° © 
THE NEW YORK TIMES = e 
‘All of you, I'm sure, have seen the movie version of this great ® 
novel. And now it gives me the great pleasure to introduce Miss e 


Elloise Haddock, who has read the book.’’ 


DPLE are beginning to talk. They — write it up. They drove across the coun- 
ay that Americans, generally — try and back for three months, and the 
king, just don’t read books. That — husband, William Attwood, produced 
t books are read here thanin any _ the book. STILL THE MOST EXCITING 
r major English-speaking country. —§ CQUNTRY, he calls it; but for all that he 
[the man in thestreetinEngland, tries to be fair, he makes our nice Amer- 
aon ca eis oe ica sound as dull as TV ads, Rotary Club 

year, actually las reac more meetings (which may or may not be dull), 


pease Be canes ee stringy beef, leathery pie, and highways 
—- : full of look-alike cars. 


bookstores, while in little Den- 
k, with a population smaller than 


Seer eiihere 210650 bookstores: The Attwoods were driving a European 


sports car. They had developed a taste for 
it we'll get there. We’re still growing French cuisine. And you can’t make this 
We are on our toes, eager to know, — reader believe that they really found the 
yus for the best for our children, and = motels and the diners and the speed limits 
r self-satisfied. That’s why—believ- the most exciting life in the world. That 
his to be so—I was a little put out by = just isn’t the way to know America. 
ok about America that I just read. 
Americans, man and wife, who had 
living in Europe for a number of There’s a splendid novel coming up 
;, returned to this country and got (date uncertain), THE LAST HURRAH, 
ssignment to look it over and then by Edwin O’Connor—about a_ big 





2PRODUCED BY PERMISSION. COPR, 1953, THE NEW YORKER MAGAZINE, INC 





Yes, Debbie Reynolds uses Lustre-Creme Shampoo. It’s the favorite beauty 
shampoo of 4 out of 5 top Hollywood movie stars .. . it never dries,it beautifies! 


< rey ae “&f) ‘ 
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My campaign was going well. I had every reason to hope that the we DOC, LK CGAL Leg co-starring in M-G-M’s THE TE N DER TRA P 
voters of my state would return me to the Senate. Then one day If 


A : a: ae ae In CinemaScope and Color. 
ade the mistake of saying, “Let’s look at the record. 


political boss, an old buccaneer of an 
Irishman, in a city that sounds like 
Boston, who treated his supporters rough 
and annihilated his enemies. But he was 
a rare fellow and in the course of his long 
years of boisterous, lusty life you may 
easily get fond of him. If you’re senti- 
mental like this reader, you'll both laugh 
and cry. The book got the Atlantic 
Monthly Prize, was chosen as a Book-of- 
the-Month, is going to be condensed for 
- the Reader’s Digest Book Club, and has 
all the movie companies on the alert. 


Another novel—one that may well 
become a classic—is LORD OF THE 
FLIES, by William Golding. This is a 
strange story, about a pack of little 
English boys, the oldest twelve, who 
are plane-wrecked on a desert island 
without any grownups. The savage 
brutality that boils up and nearly 
destroys them is horrifying beyond 
description. One is reminded of Rich- 
ard Hughes’ The Innocent Voyage, of 
George Orwell’s The Animal Farm, 
and more than a little of the primi- 
tives in Ruark’s Something of Value. 
But it is in no way derivative—a novel 
you will never forget. 


Don’t mind this next title, but notice 
the theme. PSYCHOTHERAPEUTIC IN- 
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Real Walking Ease 
for Troubled 
FEET! 





2% to 13 
AAAAA to 
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DRY e TK 
SHOES 


Distinction with Real Foot Freedom 












You’ll quickly discover what real walkine| 
ease is like when you step out in your first} 
pair of supremely comfortable, foot-flattering| 
Dr. Scholl’s Shoes. Made over Dr. Scholl’s 
scientifically designed lasts, their glove-like, 















TERVENTION IN SCHIZOPHRENIA is by 
Dr. Lewis B. Hill, author-psychiatrist, 
who for thirty-five years has been treating 
patients with split personalities (schizo- 


foot-cradling fit makes them ever so kind to 
your feet. No “‘breaking-in’’ discomfort. 


Dr. Scholl’s Shoes are made in all sizes fo’ 
all types of feet. Expertly fitted at Dr. Scholl’s 
Foot Comfort? Shops in principal cities and 
selected Shoe and Department Stores. If not 
obtainable locally, write for catalog to Dr} 
Scholl’s, Inc., Dept. J11, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


FALSE TEET 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plate 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and tal 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases almos| 
as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens th) 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. | 
and 60c at druggists. . If your druggist hasn’t 1 
don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us 10 
and we will mail you a generous trial box. | 


KLUTCH CO., Box 5521-K, ELMIRA, N. 
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‘Yours is a common enough 
personality problem, Mr. 
Rankley—you’re obnoxious.” 





phrenics). He now says that the key to 
these patients is their relationships to 
their mothers. He goes further. He recom- 
mends treating the mother. And he re- 
ports that in the cases where mothers 
have undergone psychotherapeutic treat- 
ment themselves, the children have made 
striking improvement. 








‘More effective than creams! 
Easier to apply than sprays! * 


This is BAN—the new lotion deodorant that rolls on 
with a revolving marble built into the bottle top. 
BAN automatically applies just the right amount of 
pleasing lotion to check perspiration moisture... 
stop odor for a full 24 hours. Get new BAN today 
—98¢ wherever fine toiletries are sold. 





‘Choose the daughter of a good mother, 
though her father were the devil.” It’s an 
old Scots saying. 





Refresh them regularly, daily 
. with a 2-drop bath of Murine 


We have two autobiographies. YEAR 
OF DECISIONS is Volume I of The 
Memoirs of Harry S. Truman. The 
second volume, YEARS OF TRIAL AND 
Horr, is expected to come out in 
February. 







Tired eyes feel delightfully re- 
freshed in seconds—when you put 
just two drops of Murine in each 
eye. Compounded of seven tested 
ingredients, Murine is gentle as 
a tear. When used regularly and 
daily, Murine helps promote a) 
clean, healthful condition. Murine 
makes your eyes feel good! 





e no drip—no waste—no messy fingers 
e safe for normal skin 

e protects round the clock 

e keeps underarms dry for hours 










Speaking of Presidents: in the July 
JOURNALI quoted an item from a book 
on our Presidents to the effect that 
Jefferson did not claim any church 
membership. But Unitarians have 
written in claiming him. He could 
not attend services, they say, because 
there were not enough members of 
his denomination at that time to 
establish a church, and they quote 
**} must be a 





e can be applied even after shaving 
@ won't stain clothes 





Deodorant 
\nti-perspirant 
Pleasing 


—all rolled into one 


“Dan 


Ses {nother Fine Product of Bristol Myers, 
“Sm, Makers of Bufferin and [pana 


leading cream and spray deodorants, 7 out of 10 prefer BAN. 


lotion 


from one of his letters: 
Unitarian by myself!’ 


*In a recent survey against the 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 26 
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WAKE UP FEELING RESTED—It’s wonderful to get up feeling rested and ready for a good day. Bayer Aspirin 
helps millions do this... for sleeplessness is often due to a low level physical distress—something so minor 
you can’t put your finger on it. Bayer Aspirin gives you the quick relief you need to sleep naturally ... restfully! 


Here’s How Bayer Aspirin Helps Millions 


FEEL BETTER FAST! 


RELAX AFTER A DAY’S WORK—Here’s the way 
millions beat that tired, headachy after-work feeling. 
You just take two Bayer Aspirin tablets to ease your 
headache ...sit down for a few minutes ... put your feet 
up...and relax! This makes you feel better—fast! 





“OR ACHING JOINTS— In later years, almost everyone 
eels a difference in his arms and legs. That’s why so many 
older folks wouldn’t know what to do without Bayer Aspirin. 
sed for temporary relief from minor pains of bursitis, 
irthritis and rheumatism, Bayer Aspirin brings a great 
legree of comfort and ease. 


WHEN YOU FEAR A COLD—Whenever you feel a 
cold coming on after being out in a storm or on a chill- 
ing day, you should take two Bayer Aspirin tablets 
right away. This not only gives you fast relief from the 
discomforts of a cold, but it reduces fever, too. 


You can take Bayer Aspirin any time... 


because no one has ever discovered a safer, faster, and 
more effective pain relieving agent. It is used by millions more people 
than any other pain reliever—without stomach upset! 


| Feel Better Fast-Get BAYER ASPIRIN 
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Easy entertaining...easy as cake!” 


i ¢ , / | | iE / . . . . 
»t Cake. Couldn't be better-looking! Couldn’t be better- Brown Beauty Icing (the recipe’s right on the cake-mix package). Punch 
>uldn’t be easier! Just bake up our Betty Crocker White Cake little nonpareil candy bits into the frosting to make that pretty polka- 
ayer pans as directed on package. Then frost with favorite dot effect. Wasn’t that quick? And just wait till you serve it! M-m-m-m! 





there! Isn’t it fun to share good food? Fun things like cakes, cupcakes, cookies or steamed puddings that make 

sts say: ‘How wonderful, did you do it yourself?’ With our Betty Crocker Cake Mixes there’s just no end to the good 

‘do yourself.’ They're all so easy, and*so good! You see, we make our mixes with the same ingredients you’d 

: vegetable shortening, ‘n Softasilk Cake Flour. Our Angel Food Cake Mix contains the whites from 13 farm- 
th Crocker. 1 egg r Gingerbread needs no eggs — but we do ask you to add fresh eggs to our other mixes. We know from 


il 
! 


SRSRNENAL MES OUT t folks appreciate the taste of fresh-egg cakes. So share good food ’n fun — it’s as easy as cake 


a 
Betty CNOCKEIL P.S. Have you tried our NEWEST flavors — 


Peanut Delight and Chocolate Malt? 





George Washington Ice Cream Pie. Bake '% batter from eee Sugar ‘n Spice Cake. Bake Betty Crocker Honey Spice Cake Mix 
Betty Crocker Chocolate Devils Food Cake Mix in 9” layer pan. Spread PY in a 13x9%2x2” pan. Place lace pattern doily on warm cake, sift with 


1 
- with soft ice cream; add cherries! Bake rest of batter for tomorrow. . ; confectioners’ sugar. Rub sugar through holes in doily. Lift up doily. 


— 


- 





Be 





Cake Pudding. Add grated orange rind to Betty Crocker Yellow & ae Pink Cloud Cake. Light ‘n lovely Betty Crocker Angel Food Cake. 
| Cake Mix batter. Fill 12 custard cups % full. Tie metal foil cap over each; Pink fluff? Whip 1 cup heavy cream with %4 cup sifted confectioners’ 
then steam in 2” of water for 30 min. Serve hot with orange sauce. sugar, Ye tsp. peppermint extract plus 2 or 3 drops red food coloring. 


A New Mix! A New Cake! It’s new Betty Crocker Chocolate Malt cw, Marble Boston Cream Pie. Use new Betty Crocker Marble Cake 
Cake Mix, rich with honest-to-goodness malted milk flavor. Extra-good Mix for this. (No chocolate to melt, no extra bowl to wash!) Split one 
layer and fill with prepared chocolate pudding, serve it immediately! 





with a topping of whipped cream sweetened with confectioners’ sugar. 


“Betty Chocker says: “I guarantee 


a perfect cake every time you bake- 


cake...after cake...after cake ! 





*PERFECT?Yes, we DO mean perfect. You be the judge. If a cake you make with o Betty Crocker Cake Mix is less than 
perfect, mail the box top to Betty Crocker, Box 200, Minneapolis, Minn., and General Mills will send your money back! 
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She was not a panhandler. She did 
not even look at the bill in my hand 
as she huddled there against the wall 
with her three children. She gazed 
into my eyes; and there was anguish 
in her tear-wet face such as I have 
seldom seen. 

“T would like you to take this bit 
of money,” I said, “to buy your chil- 
dren and yourself some food.” 

She looked at the bill and her re- 
action amazed me. Her head drooped 
again; she half turned away and once 
more deep sobs shook her body. 

“Ah Sum (lady),’’ I asked. “What 
is the matter?” 

It was several moments before she 
could speak. Her first words were: 

“Thank you for your kindness; 
thank you for the money. But could 
you get me a job?” 

The story told by this widow of 
Hong Kong was pathetically coura- 
geous. Her name was Man Yau Oi. 
After the birth of her third child, now 
three years old, her husband had 
died. She tried to feed herself and her 
children by selling chickens in the 
streets. But she did not have a li- 
cense. (The granting of licenses is 
tightly restricted in Hong Kong.) 
And she was arrested dozens of times. 
Some magistrates were lenient, 
others imposed the maximum fine. 
She could not continue even this 
precarious living. 

She was herself an orphan. Only 
the charity of her husband’s elder 
brother stood between them and ac- 
tual starvation. But he himself was 
only a scavenger, earning barely 
enough to keep his own family. Ev- 
ery day, there was less and less food. 
She had no place to sleep at night, so 
her brother-in-law permitted her and 
the children to sleep on the floor of 
his tiny shack. 





Man Yau Oi and her three children 


This is the factual story of Man 
Yau Oi as reported by Mrs. Alma 
Mills, wife of the Rev. Verent J. R. 
Mills. Overseas Director of Christian 
Children’s Fund, Inc. Mrs. Mills 
asked the widow if she would agree to 
place her children in one of Christian 
Children’s Fund’s orphanages. She 
did not want to: she loved them too 
dearly. But after another talk with 
her in the Hong Kong office of CCF, 
Man Yau Oi realized that even if 
work was found for her, she would 
still have to place one or two of her 
children in an orphanage. 

This woman was not looking for a 
simple hand-out. She was looking for 
a permanent, honorable solution to 
her tragic problem . . . a home for her 
three children . . . a job for herself. 
The condition of her little family can 
be duplicated many times over in the 
city of Hong Kong, which teems with 
orphans. Many husbands and fathers 
have met their death fighting the 
Communists on the Chinese main- 
land. 

The Christian Children’s Fund, 
largest Protestant orphanage organi- 
zation in the world, maintains or- 
phanages in 28 different countries: 
Austria, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Fin- 
land, France, Free China, Greece, 
Hong Kong, India, Indochina, In- 
donesia, Italy, Japan, Jordan, Korea, 
Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, 
Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico, Syria, United 
States, Western Germany. 

For information write to: 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


I wish to “adopt” 
a boy [} girl [] for one year in 


(Name country) 





| will pay $10 a month($1204a year). 
for the full 

Please send 

tory, address 

hatlcan cor- 

he 
hild but w t 
elcome 





Please send me further information 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


ZONE 


STATE 


Gifts are deductible from income tax. 











CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22 

Looking further, I find that he took the 
matter of religion very seriously. ““Re- 
ligion is a subject on which I have ever 
been most scrupulously reserved,” he 
wrote to Richard Rush in 1813. “I have 
considered it as a matter between every 
man and his Maker, in which no other, 
and far less the public, had a right to 
intermeddle.”” 


“I never attempted to make a con- 
vert nor wished to change another's 
creed,” I find in a letter to Mrs. M. 
Harrison Smith, 1816. **I have ever 
judged of the religion of others by 
their lives ...for itis in our lives, and 
not from our words, that our religion 
must be read.”’ 


The other autobiography is Mr. 
NEW YORK, Grover Whalen’s story of 
the lighthearted days when he was 
official greeter of every big shot who 
visited Manhattan. 


The next is not a new book, but your 
brother who was in the Navy will love it, 
and so will anyone with a taste for Con- 
rad by way of Mister Roberts and Caine 
Mutiny. SHIP’S 
Coleman, is fiction, written with gusto 
and wisdom, about the officers and hands 
on an old tub of a boat in the Mediter- 
ranean service during World War II—a 
book of humor and tragedy by an author 
to remember. Good to read aloud—to a 
man. ° 

If you'd like a book on exploration 
that will carry you away with excite- 
ment and wonder, read WORLD BE- 
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“I guess that blue line on the 
map wasn’t a road after all!’ 





YOND THE HORIZON by Joachim Leit- 
stretches from the dis- 
covery of the Americas to rocket ships. 


hatser. It 


For those who prefer letters and 
memoirs, I'd like to hand on my fa- 
vorite—a most lively, authoritative record 
of old New York, THE DIARY OF 
GEORGE TEMPLETON STRONG, 1835- 
1875. I have just finished the second 
volume, which goes through the 1850's, 
and it really is an experience to submerge 
yourself in that vigorous New York life 
of a hundred years ago. 


Mr. Strong was a gentleman of 


parts, a successful lawyer. trustee of 
Columbia College (then on Park 
Place), patron of the Philharmonic 


Orchestra (he went to its first concert, 
1842). Trinity Church. 
He kept abreast of the times, his wife 


vestryman of 


gave large attractive parties. he knew 
and appreciated every nuance of social 


gossip. 


Thackeray came over to lecture and 
was very popular. “Who is a Mr. Astor 
who has left a card for me?” he asked in 
the confusion of many invitations. . . .“‘To- 
day hot and burning,” writes Mr. Strong. 


COMPANY, by Lonnie. 





Mrs. JACK CHARNEY, Los Angeles 

















More doctors approve St. Joseph 
Aspirin For Children than any other 
brand. No need to cut or break tab- 
lets. Each is 114 grains, the preferred 
standard of accurate dosage measure, 
Children like its pure orange flavor 
and take it willingly. Buy the best 
for your child. rs 


World's 
Largest Selling * 
Aspirin 
For Children «>. 





x 


PC or anno 


For Your 

Family; Get the 
Regular BEST 
Aspirin For LESS 
Needs... 


200 Tablets 79c +100 Tablets 49c «12 —_ 


Apollo 3° , 
OTT | 


FIBERGLAS INSULATED 
ALWAYS FIRST 
WITH THE NEWEST 









AT DEPARTMENT STORES, 
CHILDREN’S SHOPS & CHAIN 
STORES EVERYWHERE 


42.95 aur 


FOR THE DEALER NEAREST YOU WRITE TO 


te Apollo es 3341 E. JEFFERS 


DETROIT 7, MICHIG 








FLYING 
SAUCER 


BABY’S 





Keeps baby off COLD floor safe. clean, comforte 
happy. The original “‘pre-walker.”’ Rolls as easily a§ 
a BALL Adjustable Only freedom to exercise git 
baby the healthy body, coordination, balance and 
graceful posture he needs. Baby eats better, sleeps 
better. $14.95 post paid. Our booklet ‘Baby's 
Crucial Postural Years’’ free on request 

Flying Saucer Sales, Inc. Dept. L, Galveston, Texa) 


INGROWN NA 
Hurting Yc 


immedic 
Relief! 


A few drops of OU TGRO® bring blessed relief fre 
tormenting pain of ingrown nail. OUTGRO toug) 
ens the skin underneath the nail, allows the nail 
be cut and thus prevents further pain and discot 
fort. OUTGRO is available at all drug countel 
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Quaker develops new oatmeal 
that cooks completely in 


just one minute 


NEW PRODUCT TASTES SMOOTHER, CREAMIER...AND ITS 
HIGH-PROTEIN CONTENT CAN HELP YOU CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT 


QUICK AS COFFEE —that’s today’s new oatmeal. Cooking time has 
been cut to just 50-60 seconds with the new Quick Quaker Oats, or new 
Quick Mother’s Oats (which is the same high-protein oatmeal). 


ESPECIALLY APPEALING TO CHILDREN is the extra creaminess 
and smoothness of the new oatmeal. The oat flakes have simply been 
rolled thinner for quicker cooking. All the nourishment of oatmeal, 
all the traditional oatmeal flavor, is there. 


PROTEIN IS A KEY to weight control. Today’s high-protein oatmeal 
has a very special significance for those who want to gain weight... 





“MORNING ENERGY, for work or play is provided by a single bow] of 





creamy oatmeal. Oatmeal supplies more stamina, more energy than any 
t whole-grain cereal... and a serving of Quaker or Mother’s Oats costs 
itl¢. 


: 
; 


TODAY’S 





or lose it. It is the fundamental “must” for building up strong bodies, 
good red blood. At the same time, a diet high in protein is essential 
for those who need to lose weight. Protein raises the blood-sugar level, 
helps keep appetite inactive. It cuts down hunger—while supplying 
needed strength and energy. 


YOUR WEIGHT-CONTROL PROBLEM — either kind—can be helped 
by the high-protein content of new Quick Quaker or Mother’s Oats. 


For those who prefer the taste and the texture of old-style oatmeal, 
Old Fashioned Quaker or Mother’s Oats cooks in a mere 5 minutes, 





WEIGHT-CONTROL SECRET is food high in protein to curb appetite, maintain stamina. 
And oatmeal supplies far more protein than any other leading cereal. Bowl of oatmeal, 





with sugar and milk included, contains only 210 calories... yet supplies 9 grams of protein. 








QUICK QUAKER OATS 
QUICK MOTHER’S OATS 


SAME FINE 


_ RINSES INSTANTLY when oatmeal is prepared properly. Just keep 
tightly covered, before and after serving, until ready to wash. It will rinse 
1, without scouring. 


NEW 


OCATMEAL 
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How to get 


Cut down shrinkage...add matchless flavor 
Baste it... Bake it...Brown it with 


Butter 


Lady, it’s truly special. Baste, bake and brown your holiday turkey 













with butter. No more shrunken drumsticks. No more dried-out white 
meat. Let the family revel in the succulent juicy flavor of a plump, 
butter-baked bird. Follow the five easy steps below and serve the 


grandest turkey ever...then smile a modest little smile of triumph. 






Crumbly 


Butter Dressing 


1. First, stuff and truss your turkey. 
For basting and stuffing, it is best to 
plan on two pounds of butter. We sug- 
gest a crumbly, buttery stuffing of bread 
cubes toasted in butter, plus onions, 
salt, pepper and poultry seasoning. Fill 
your bird loosely. Truss with skewers 
and clean, strong cord. Pin neck skin 
to backbone. Bind the legs together. Tie 
wings close to body. 











Poe 





Buttered Candied Yams 


and Sweet Potatoes 





2. Then you butter it. First soften but- 
ter. Spread over entire turkey, espe- 
cially on tops of drumsticks, breast and 
wings. This does two things: Gives a 
protective coating of butter fat from 
the start helping to prevent drying out 
or juice loss during early stages of 
roasting, and imparts a rich butter flavor. 
Now place your turkey on rack in shal- 
low pan, breast side up. 


Only Butter gives turkey that 
old-time holiday flavor: 





3. Cover your turkey with a moist 
cheesecloth dipped in melted butter. 
Arrange the cloth to cover your entire 
bird. The butter on the cheesecloth 
bastes the turkey .. . helps to protect 
it from drying out and shrinking. A 
pound of butter for buttering and sat- 
urating the cheesecloth protector will 
help prevent costly turkey shrinkage 
and give you more turkey fo serve. 


— 















4. Brush frequently with melted 
butter during roasting, right over the 
cheesecloth. Do not cover roasting pan 
or add water. Butter-Baking Time: 
Pounds Temperature Baking Time 
8-10 325 n- 3 to 3% hrs. 
10-14 S2omaiks 34% to 4 hrs. 
14-18 300° F. 4 to 4% hrs. 
18-20 300°F. 4%toS hrs. 
20-25 300° F. 6%2 to8 hrs. 






5. Add the final touch. When your 
turkey is done, remove it from roasting 
pan to serving platter. Place in warm- 
ing oven 10 to 15 minutes to firm up 
and absorb the juices. This makes carv- 
ing easier. Just before serving place an 
extra pat of butter on the breast of 
your turkey and let the melting golden 
goodness add an extra touch of flavor 
and a golden glaze. 









Escalloped Oysters 


Seon 


“ Plum Pudding 








Buttered Peas with Mushrooms 


with Butter Sauce 


Sour Cream Dressing 
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Turkey for your money 
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The dairy farmers across the nation want you to know — 
you can live better in every way with foods made from milk. 


Watch “Disneyland” and ‘“The Lone Ranger’’, ABC-TV 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


"Voice of the Dairy Farmer”... 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


30 










CLOROX-clean linens look so 
lovely...and they protect health! 














CLOROX makes linens 


mote than white... 
it makes them sanitary, too! 


Clorox-clean linens distinguish a considerate hostess. They’re 
lovely to look at...safe to use. For Clorox really whitens... 
it removes dinginess and stains, even scorch and mildew. 
And Clorox provides added health protection. ..no other home 
laundering product equals Clorox in germ-killing efficiency! 


Clorox is extra gentle to your finest white and color-fast cottons and 
linens... for, thanks to an exclusive patented formula, it’s free from 
caustic. And Clorox, a liquid, contains no gritty particles to damage 
your wash, washer or dryer. Important, too: Clorox deodorizes... 
so your wash smells sunshine-fresh, even when dried indoors! 


You'll enjoy inviting guests into your 
CLOROX-clean kitchen! 


A Clorox-clean kitchen is another tribute to your 
housekeeping ...a further protection to health. For, 
in routine cleaning, Clorox deodorizes, removes stains 

..and, best of all... provides a type of disinfection 
recommended by public health authorities. See label 
directions for the many ways Clorox can help you. 
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When it’s CLOROX-ciean... it’s SAFER for family health! 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26 
“Vanderbilt sick or probably too inert to 
come out of doors in this weather, for he is 
the unwieldiest lump of laziness and pre- 
mature obesity I know.” Longfellow’s 
Song of Hiawatha had just come out. 
“Regret I don’t admire it. People call it 
the ‘Song of the High Water, or Rejoicing 
of a Clan.’” 


Strong also establishes the fact that 
juvenile delinquency is not new to 
our times. ‘No one can walk the 
length of Broadway,’’ he _ writes, 
‘‘without meeting some hideous troop 
of ragged girls, from twelve years old 
down, brutalized already almost be- 
yond redemption by premature vice, 
clad in the filthy refuse of the rag- 
picker’s collections, obscene of speech, 
the stamp of childhood gone from 
their faces, hurrying along with harsh 
laughter-and foulness on their lips— 
yet too young to understand it; with 
thief written in their cunning eyes 
and whore on their depraved faces.”’ 


A long way from New York’s slums are 
the forests of Utah's Uinta Mountains, 
where there is now a rehabilitation pro- 
gram for delinquent boys from institutions 
of that state. 


The boys live in camps, eat hearty, 
sleep well, and are not under guard. 
They go out with the forest rangers, cut 
away dead timber, clear roads, pile 
brush. The boys are a great help to the 
Forest Service, and the Forest Service— 
in its fragrant stretches of green moun- 
tainsides—is probably saving the boys’ 
souls. 

e 


An item also on the good side: Chil- 
dren’s Book Week will be celebrated 
in the week of November 13-19, with 
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nine big fairs, in Chicago, Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Little Rock, 
Washington, Wichita, Minneapolis 
and Hampton, Virginia. I shall have 
details for the Christmas number. 


A PIECE OF LUCK is a collection of 
thirteen stories by Frances Gray 
Patton, who wrote Good Morning, Miss 
Dove. Need one say more for readers of 
the JOURNAL? 

e 


Lord Halifax, former ambassador 
from Great Britain to the United States 
is apparently a joker. Once he was 
traveling to Bath in a railway com- 
partment also occupied by two very 
prim middle-aged ladies who were 
strangers to each other. The train en- 
tered a tunnel and the compartment 
was in complete darkness. Lord Halifax 
placed the back of his hand to his 
mouth (so the story goes) and kissed it 
noisily several times. When the train 
reached his station he got up, doffed 
his hat, and said, “To which of you 
charming ladies am I indebted for the 
delightful incident in the tunnel?” END 
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BRAZIL NUTS 


SAYS 
KERNEL NUT 

















Brazil Nut 
Fruit Cake 


Add chopped 
Brazil Nuts to 
your Holiday 
Fruit Cake batter—decorate the 
outside with sliced Brazils. You’ll 
say—and be told, too, “‘Best Fruit 
Cake I’ve ever eaten!” 


FREE: big, 32-page Brazil Nut 
i ® Recipe Book—packed 
with helpful ideas for dozens of delica- 
cies, desserts and main dishes. Write: 
Brazil Nut Association, Dept. LH-10, 
100 Hudson Street, New York 13, N. Y. 





MONEY... 


An Your Spare Time 


Spare-time income can help you meet expenses. 
Write for details about our subscription-selling 
plan. No obligation. 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 
236 Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 


Autumns Sauciest Sauce ) 
ADD 5 DROPS FOR THRILLING FLAVOR 


Puts new zest in turkey dressing, hash, te 


duck, beans, stews—almost any food. |i 
Write for FREE booklet. Dept. J 


The Frank Tea & Spice Co. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Ss 
Plantabbs feed plants all Ze 
vital elements. One tablet S 
weekly produces prize-winning 
Philodendron, African Violets, / 
Ivy, Ferns, Gloxinias, etc. 71 


RESULTS GUARANTEED ‘~~ . 2 


Bigger, more beautiful OS 
PLANTABBS 
CLEAN 


plants or money back. Over 

a: PLANTABBS 

EASY TO USE 
La 


50 million boxes sold. 25c, 50c, 
SEND 25 For box of 30 tablets, Dept. ™! 
¢c Plantabbs, Baltimore 1, Marylat 






odorles: 
$1 and $3.50 at variety, <— PLANT Foop 
hardware, food, drug, SS) TABLETS 
seed stores and florists. 
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NEW LOTION 


It’s ‘‘medically-matched”’ 
to skin’s own softeners! 


New ANGEL SKIN BY POND’S is far more than just a “‘cos- 
metic” lotion. Angel Skin is the only leading lotion that 
gives you this remarkable healing help for chapped hands! 


Faster, more effective action! Every time you put your 
hands in detergent suds, your skin loses certain important 
substances. Doctors call these substances hydrogen ions* 
... and there are billions of hydrogen ions in each drop of 
new Angel Skin. 

Smooth on Angel Skin . . . instantly it counteracts the 
harsh alkali effect of today’s strong detergents. Of all leading 
lotions, only new Angel Skin has this “‘medically-matched”’ 
formula that quickly heals detergent chapping. And Angel Skin 
softens deep, deep down! Never leaves a trace of stickiness! 


See amazing effects on your skin. Roughness clears. 
Ragged cuticle smooths. Scratchy irritation disappears. Your 
hands look smoother, whiter — right away. Get fragrant, 
creamy-pink Angel Skin today—now even creamier, richer! 





*Vital facts on Angel Skin’s revolutionary formula: 
Scientists indicate the degree of hydrogen ion concentration in terms of 
pH. Angel Skin is the only leading hand lotion with a pH rating similar 
to the pH rating of human skin. 


Rough, puffy ‘‘detergent hands”— Angel Skin is the only leading lotion 
with this “medically-matched” formula that neutralizes the harsh 
alkali effect of today’s strong detergents ... helps prevent irritation 













Hangnails—Revolutionary new Angel 
Skin softens deep down; smooths 
rough, ragged cuticle that causes 
painful hangnails 


POND'S 


an 
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Flaky elbows, arms—The healing 
goodness of Angel Skin restores 
normal color and softness to chapped 
skin; smooths rough heels that snag 
sheer nylons 
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by POND’S RRS 


POND’S 
é e Now! Creamier, 
Same miracle formula in hand -> STG richer! 25¢, 49¢ 


cream form! Dainty pink jar. ‘: - 
‘ ‘ ; uy Cy] Giant 98¢ size in 
25¢, 49¢, 89¢ Phicseeh-tig 


| etm ed un brea kable 
iv | “squeeze” 








No stickiness! Angel Skin has no 
gummy “thickener” to coat your 
hands. All of Angel Skin’s new, 
creamy extra-richness goes right in. 
You can put on gloves without waiting! 








: Prices plus tax 704 
j Slightly higher in Canada bottle, only 79¢ 











in outing aw WESUEL COLOEE 


Famous for their quality and performance, Presto steam and dry irons and Pre 
coffee makers are now available in a choice of beautiful pastel shades! Here 
colors that match and blend with the bright new modern kitchens, that harmor 
with today’s living! Choose Presto and choose a gift with colorful appeal that, 
dures through the years. Over 22 million satisfied Presto users! 


Presto Automatic Coffee Maker 


For those who care enough to give 
the very best! 

. the first coffee maker in new pastels that 
accent the superb beauty of Presto’s famous 
Silversmith finish. Makes perfect coffee... 
twice as fast . automatically. Lock Tite 
cover unit —coffee basket lifts out with cool- 
handled cover! Presto Flavor Control. No- 
drip spout.3to8 cup capacity. 
Now more than ever... Amer- 
ica’s finest Coffee Maker! 

Fed. Tax Incl 


eS 


Fair Trade Price 


599° 





New New New Presto 
Presto ‘'700” Presto Cast Flectric 
Cooker Cooker Pressure Cooker 


NATIONAL PRESTO INDUSTRIES, INC., EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 
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Presto Steam and Dry Iron 


No Lazy Steam . . . with Presto! 


Tests prove “working” steam from a Pr 
travels 3 times farther than steam f 
ordinary irons. Penetrates deeper! Co 
more area! Works to condition every fa 
for better, faster ironing! Exclusive Sc 
Preventer indicates when heat and st 
are perfect for the fabric to be ironed. ¢ 
trolled Steam. Rounded heel. ggir trade 
Lightweight and balanced. 


$ Hy 
Fed. Tax Incl. 17 


Uses ordinary tap water. 
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lLD)ome StICiLy 


ALKING down the country road on 
oft November morning, I notice the 
amp has lovelier colors than in mid- 
mmer. The chalky purple of wild- 
Iry canes, the cinnabar of frosted 
eds and the deep garnet of oak seed- 
gs make a harmony like music. Now 
d then a fawn-colored rabbit lopes 
ead of me and vanishes with quiver- 
s ears. A pheasant hurries across to 
> safety of the tangle. The wild folk 
> getting ready for winter; squirrels 
-amarketing under the hazelnut 
shes, a woodchuck lumbers along fat 
th our best sweet corn. 
The Christmas catalogues are in the 
1il and the box at the four corners is 
cked with glittering promise of gifts, 
lich serves to remind me that it’s 
ae to consider Thanksgiving! 
But these soft hazy days are not suit- 
le for bustling, that’s the truth. I feel 
vould like to go into the upper pas- 
‘e and sit all day on a sun-warmed 
ulder and just feel the quiet. 
There is a rhythm about all of living, 
ind. The rush of spring planting and 
inting and cleaning gives way to the 
atle mood of June. October is for 
ing the woodshed, washing storm 
ndows, waxing floors, scrubbing ken- 
Is, unpacking the warm jackets and 
its. November is for dreaming. 
The yard is raked now, and the great 
aps of sugar-maple leaves are tucked 
the compost pile. The blue smoke 
ym burning fills the air; the farmers 
rm cornstalks, weeds, rubbish. 
ac if you walk past an old red barn, 
2 smell of dried hay is as sweet as 
ney. Pumpkins and cabbages and 
rk acorn squash lie in the sun-clean 
rdens, and in our little village women 
> putting harvest decorations on the 
batten doors—a sheaf of harvest 
its and rosy ripe corn, evergreen 
nches and colored gourds. 
I reflect on what a heartening habit 
's is. I am sure it links us with the 





Aladdin is ready for a game of pounce. 


golden age of Greece, and earlier when 
the harvest festivals were celebrated 
with garlands. And further, it evidences 
our togetherness, for every man’s house 
is part of a community, and the deco- 
rated doorways offer a welcome and 
give thanks for a bountiful season. 
Many houses in our valley are gar- 
nished by pumpkins and curved butter- 
nut squash and smoky-blue Hubbards 
at each side of the front stoop. This 
looks pleasant and inviting. 

Holly races around the yard with a 
bevy of cockers after her flying Irish 
paws. She hardly seems to touch the 
ground at all. Her face has a rapt and 
dreamy look, her tail goes like a windy 
flag. Teddy manfully pounds after, his 
golden cocker ears swinging and his 
tongue out. They play a very definite 
game; at a certain point Holly reverses 
the field and dives for him and he scut- 
tles madly around the house. The older 
cockers look on this as childish, and if 
the game comes too near, a sudden snap 
of their jaws keeps things quiet. 

Cats never give up games; the staid- 
est cat will make up lovely chases, im- 
aginary mouse hunts. But dogs usually 
grow quieter as time passes. Neverthe- 
less, if a puppy is introduced to the 
house, even Little Sister will hop from 
her comfortable chair and take a hand 
at ball chasing. And Jonquil, the mother 
of eight, will pull at the end of a towel, 
shake it, growl fiercely, fall back on her 
haunches, and rush at it again, all un- 
der the delusion she must be a puppy 
too. 

Thanksgiving is a peculiarly Amer- 
ican holiday. I remember a friend of 
ours said she tried to explain to the peo- 
ple in a little French village during the 
war just what it was. “‘Oh yes,” they 
said happily, “it is your Bastille Day!” 

Not for anything would we venture 
to change the menu for Thanksgiving 
dinner; it is just the way it has been 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 35 
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n every other leadi 
toothpaste? 


ls GARDOL—To Give UpTo 
\ 7 Times Longer Protection 

Against Tooth Decay 
\.... With Just One Brushing! | 









GARDOL Makes This Amazing Difference! 


MINUTES AFTER 12 HOURS AFTER 
BRUSHING WITH ANY ONE COLGATE BRUSHING 
TOOTHPASTE GARDOL IS 


Ar ee 





ER 
STILL FIGHTING 





DECAY- CAUSING 
BACTERIA RETURN TO THE BACTERIA THAT 
ATTACK YOUR TEETH! 


CAUSE DECAY! 





No other leading toothpaste can give the 
12-hour protection against tooth decay you 
get with Colgate’s with just one brushing! 


Any toothpaste can destroy decay- and 
odor-causing bacteria. But new bacteria 
return in minutes, to form the acids that 
cause footh decay. Colgate Dental Cream, 
unlike any other leading toothpaste,* keeps 
on fighting decay for 12 hours or more! 

So, morning brushings with Colgate 
Dental Cream help protect all day; evening 


brushings all night. Gardol in Colgate 
Dental Cream forms an invisible, protec- 
tive shield around your teeth that lasts for 
12 hours with just one brushing. Ask your 
dentist how often to brush your teeth. 
Encourage your children to brush after 
meals. And at all times, get Gardol pro- 
tection in Colgate Dental Cream! 


* 
THE TOP THREE BRANOS AFTER COLGATE'S 


Cleans Your Breath “:' Guards Your Teeth 







Serve each day 
a different way! 
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citing breakfast special. For extra mornin 
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HAWAIIAN | DOLE CHUNKS surround ham loaf with golden HAWAIIAN DOLE TIDBITS and cherries look like gems ir 


| . Garnish with li d - f i ide-d ke baked in single- 
MUTT TAEE fay. Serve proudly for a lunch that’s nourishing, MTT Sewing muffin tins. Top with cream for adde 


serving muffin tins. Top with cream for added 
es = glamour. A sure delight for all the family. 





















quick to fix, looks tempting, tastes luscious. 
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BAO? UTA DOLE SPEARS and maraschino cherries in lime PAT DOLE CRUSHED makes menu magic. For desser'j 












heap it in bright mounds in the hollows ¢ 
minted or cinnamon pear halves. Ready in 
jiffy as a perfect party touch to any meal. 


gelatin ring mold, with cottage cheese center, 


paprika topped. Better and tastier because all UY Leh PINEAPPLE 
NOC)! F 5 i 


DOLE is finest, golden Hawaiian pineapple. = 
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-REE! |O RECIPES FOR 
EW CHRISTMAS COOKIES 


owballs Tasty Fig Bars 
ocolate Walnut Holiday Nut Balls 
Alusters Peanut Butter Crisps 


Golden Fruit Bars 
Chocolate Butter 
Flakes 


nond Butter Cookies 
mon Coconut Balls 
ricot Buttons 


re are ten new ways to say ‘Merry 
ristmas”’ with gay, freshly baked cookies. 
me are crispy, some chewy, some 
mchy. And they’re filled with holiday 
eats: almonds, coconut, apricots, 
ocolate, walnuts or figs. For the very 
st results, just be sure to use Meadow 
Id Butter. [t’s churned fresh everyday. 
id you'll notice it keeps its delicate, fresh- 
urned taste and aroma even when melted 
something only top quality butter does. 
t some Meadow Gold Butter today and 
<e a batch of the “Snowballs” we’ve ar- 
iged in a gift basket in our picture above. 
d send for all ten free recipes soon. 


Recipe for “Snowballs” 


up Meadow Gold Butter 

cup sugar 

easpoons Meadow Gold Homogenized Milk 
easpoons vanilla 

ups sifted flour 

cup chopped black walnuts 

nfectioners’ sugar 


am butter and sugar until light and fluffy. 

in milk and vanilla. Add flour and nuts; 

well. Chill dough thoroughly. Form into 
Is about I-inch in diameter. Place on un- 
ased cooky sheet. Bake at 375° for 12-15 
utes. Remove from cooky sheet; cool. Roll 
onfectioners’ sugar. Makes 314 dozen. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33 

since our childhood. One year Jill did adven- 
ture with chestnut stuffing and one year 
oyster stuffing, but the children merely said, 
“Isn’t quite the way it ought to be, is it?”’ So 
we keep on the track now. Mr. Turkey is 
stuffed with plain old-fashioned dressing, 
and the gravy boat is well filled with good 
brown gravy. In my childhood, I don’t think 
we had a green salad with it. But our children 
eat their way through a bowl of tossed green 
salad like so many rabbits. 

The new turkey broilers would make a fine 
Thanksgiving for two, without so much left 
over. But seven of us sit down to the dinner; 
hardly a trace is left, just enough for soup. 

Since I got my lovely electric frying pan, I 
find it is so easy to keep chicken piping hot 
at the table. It is one of my very favorite gadg- 
ets. More than a gadget, though. For you 
can do bacon and golden-eyed eggs, pan- 
cakes, sausages for breakfast, stews or spa- 
ghetti dishes, broiled tomatoes, chops, liver, 
frozen vegetables. It is perfect for warming 
things up, as the heat is so controlled nothing 
has to burn even if you rush out and forget 
all about it for ages. 

Our friend Burton, who is a top cook, in- 
vented a new dish we like extremely well. He 
puts 2 packages frozen Lima beans in to pres- 
sure cook 1! minutes. (You could cook 
them in a pan as directed.) He cooks 2 strips 
smoked bacon cut into small pieces in a 
skillet, removes them and sautés 2 table- 
spoons-chopped red onions, 2 tablespoons 
chopped green pepper and 1 clove garlic, 
crushed, in the bacon drippings. Then he 


It takes a man twenty-five years 
to learn to be married; it's a won- 
der women have the patience to 
wait for it. 

—CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


adds 3 ripe fresh tomatoes—or an equal 
amount of canned—and some of the liquor 
from the beans. He simmers this until well 
blended, pours it over the beans, tops with 
packaged stuffing crumbs, sprinkles with 
freshly grated Parmesan cheese and bakes at 
300°F. (slow oven) for about 35 min- 
utes (cover the casserole). 

This is a hearty supper dish with sliced 
cold meat or broiled liver and a green salad. 
We do this with the dried Limas too. 

We were talking the other night, in a circle 
of friends, about what we had to be thankful 
for. The sunset made a blaze outside the win- 
dow. We talked about the young people go- 
ing ahead into whatever world we shall have. 

Del Obertauffer had been giving a talk to 
a group of high-school youngsters, and he 
quoted what he had said about the heritage 
they had, a bit from Stephen Spender: 


“Born of the sun 
They travelled a short while 
Towards the sun 
Leaving the vivid air 
Signed with their honor.” 


When he finished, there was a small silence, 
and we all thought of the years of war we 
have been through and of those who signed 
them with their honor. 

Thanksgiving is more solemn than it used 
to be. And yet I feel deeply thankful, and 
very humble, and pray that all the young 
men born of the sun who died may be justi- 
fied by the way we live. It’s an immense and 
grave responsibility, and may we be worthy 
of it. 

I think if we “‘walk in love,” as St. Paul 
says, we shall come near it. 

The stars look silver in the hazy sky at 
night now, and the moon is a blowing sail on 
the edge of eternity. Little Sister sniffs the 
damp smoky air when she makes her final 
turn around the house, but Holly sits by the 
refrigerator where the last scrap of turkey is 
lurking. As I poke around for a nice titbit for 
her, I am thankful for our many blessings 
and say softly to all my neighbors all over 
the world, ‘Let us be thankful!” END 



















YOU’LL SERVE TENDER STEAK 
every time—no matter what 
kind it is or how you prefer - 
to cook it— when you use 
Adolph’s Meat Tenderizer. 





Adolph’s makes all meat 
tender, reduces cooking 
time and shrinkage, keeps 
in the rich, nutritious meat 
juices lost in old fashioned 
“long” cooking. Each time 


























Ez 


you prepare meat, no mat- 
re smart wie derness ter hain arch you pay for 
pete k to sirloin ten it, be sure it’s tender — use 
round stea ns coal 2” thick. Adolph’s! 
Select ee sides evenly se 
Sprinkle Pierce both sides sete 
Adolphs.” © ith fork; leave At OT Adolph’s, Seasoned and 
i intervals t 1 hr. oF refrige Non-Seasoned, is available 
temperature ae A" from heat fo at grocers LE 
ate overnite. ar Turn only encee everywhere. 
desired doneness: Sees Ask for 
LY Adolph’s 
FREE /  f | eay 
MEAT Me 
RECIPES. Wi\ftasoner 


~ Meat 
enderizel ! 


Shae 


wt ORY Bry, 
* Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
Cy ® 
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©Adolph’s, Ltd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


SALT FREE DIETERS.....ASK YOUR GROCER FOR ADOLPH’S LOW SODIUM MEAT TENDERIZER 


Distinctive...different...and 
so practical! Here is dining 
furniture that glamourizes 
your entire living-dining 
area, yet stays lovely and 
new looking. 


Ceulptured, | 


BLACK METAL DINING FURNITURE 


Charcoal, 
Blond or 
Mink Walnut 
Melamine 
plastic 
laminated 
tops. 


“ETERNAL VIGILANCE IS THE PRICE OF LIBERTY” 












Available at better furniture and 
department stores throughout 
the country. 


et te ts) 
Pe TY 





Chairs in 
Nylo-Saran... 

five decorator \ 
colors. 


\ 


Send 10¢ for informative booklet — 
“Things to Know About Contemporary 
Furniture.” Address Dept. O 


VIRTUE BROS. MFG. CO. Los Angeles 45, California 


DEFEND THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES! 


TuEconumc cisssesimcommanv. There's only one- PY REX<=Wware. 2 pt omtteums 
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“ PYREX my i _— 
—_W Custard Cup 
§ oz., 5¢ 
Deep Pie Dish — a 
1 pt., 19¢ 
Fresh Fruit Cup —————— — 


PYREX Custard Cups set in cracked ice in PYREX Deep 
Pie Dishes. Plate is from 16-piece PYREX Dinnerware set. 


3 oranges (sectioned) 1 pkg. frozen strawberries 
3 apples (chopped) 1 pint orange sherbet 
Arrange orange sections, apples and strawberries in layers 
in each PYREX Custard Cup. Add orange sherbet and 
decorate with mint leaves. 


Put cracked ice in each PYREX Deep Pie Dish and set the 
PYREX Custard Cups on the ice. 


Amount: 8 servings 
Dishes: 8 PYREX Custard Cups, 5 oz. size 
8 PYREX 1-pint Deep Pie Dishes 


PYREX Utility Dishes 
12 at., 69e; 

2 at., illustrated right 

3 qt., (illustrated left) $1 













=. Roast Turkey 


l turkey weighing 9 to 1 tablespoon salt 
10 Ibs. ready-to-cook 1 tablespoon melted fat 
weight parsley to garnish 






PYREX Mixing Bowl Set 
3 pieces 

(1, 1%, 22 at.) $1.39 

(1/2 qt. size illustrated) 
















Just before roasting, rub inside with salt, stuff body 
itly. (Do not pack—stuffing swells 
‘lose neck opening with skewer. 
Close body opening over stuffing with lacing pins and 
String. Truss turkey by tying legs to tail. Tuck wing 
tips und = 


and neck cavities 
during cooking. 





——- — _—_ 


—_j 3. Celery Stuffing \|— 





ler back. C ; me er oy 
Half for turkey, the rest for “‘extra 





Place turkey in a PYREX Utility Dish. Brush with 

nn cae 2 largeloaves bread 412 teaspoons salt 
ited tat wi nh ¢ irencned nees¢ UF . . 

a too much browning. If you have a meat 142 cups minced onion 1 teaspoon nutmeg 

th meter, insert in center of inside thich muscle. 2'4 cups shortening \4 teaspoon pepper 


6 cups chopped celery 1 cup water 


Roast until drumstick car 
2\2 teaspoons poultry seasoning 








nometer reg ers 195° F. when t 


1 : Cut bread into Y%-inch cubes. Cook onion in shortening until yellow. 
- roast 4t 4 hours 3 . Ea . vate wie igs : - : = 2 
ime: 20a! ie : Add onion, shortening and remaining ingredients to bread. Mix lightly. 


Temperature: 325° F., slow 





Amount: 8 generous servings Time: bake 1 hour, occasionally basting with turkey drippings. Temperature: 325° F. 
Dish: PYREX 3-quart Utility Dish Amount: stuffing for bird and 1 qt. baked separately. Dish: PYREX 1-qt. Mixing Bowl. 
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Wamly See... 


ooks better in clear Sparkling 


x< WARE 
®) 


4. Baked Broccoli 





















Watch foods bake and brown more 
evenly as you try these recipes 


2 pkgs. frozen broccoli spears 
(10 oz. each) 

2 tablespoons water 

2 tablespoons butter 

¥2 teaspoon salt 

Put broccoli in a PYREX 

Casserole. Add water, butter, 

salt. Cover and bake. 


You'll be delighted with the way your foods turn out when 
cooked in clear, sparkling PYREX Ware. It’s so easy to 
watch things bake to the luscious, golden brown you want 
—so satisfying to see your cake or casserole come out of 
the oven, done to perfection. 


Time: bake about | hour, until 


Time And talk about saving time and trouble! With PYREX 
ender 


Ware, you can bake, serve and store in the same dish. And 
dishwashing’s a breeze, because sticky foods slide right off 
that smooth, non-porous surface. 


Temperature: 325° F. 
Amount: 6 to 8 servings 


Dish: PYREX 1/2-quart 
Casserole 


If you're like most people, you have a lot of this smart- 
looking—smart-cooking—PYREX Ware in your kitchen 
right now. But do you have enough? Better check this 
page to be sure you’re not missing anything. Then drop 
in at your nearest dealer’s and pick up all the PYREX 
Ware you need! 


PYREX Ware is the star of the 
cooking world. Look for it on 
TV, in magazines and 


: PYREX 
Knob-Covered Casseroles everywhere. See what’s cooking! 
1 qt., 79¢; 1%2 aqt., 89; 


2 qt. (illustrated) $1.00 







7. Cranberry Sauce 


PYREX Deep Pie Dishes 
10 oz., 15¢; / 
1 pt. (illustrated) 19¢- | 







PYREX Flameware 
Percolators 










PYREX Flavor 4 cup—$2.75; 
Saver Pie Plates 6 cup illustrated) 
8V2—59c. $3.45; 


92" (illustrated) 69¢ 9 cup—$3.95; 


6. Pecan Pie 8. Coffee 









1 pkg. pie crust mix 12 teaspoons vanilla 





Your coffee will taste even 


5. Bacon & Sweet Potatoes 





: eggs Yi ites Sane ierans more delicious when made in 
3 cup sugar tablespoons melted butter clean, clear PYREX Flame- 
: J e : , 
tern sweetpotatoes = 12 Ib. Canadian-style bacon 12 cups corn sirup 16 pecan halves ware Percolator, above, and 
PBrOWwNisUgar 18 half slices pineapple V2 teaspoon salt 1 cup whipping cream served in cups and_ saucers 
ispoon salt V4 cup juice from pineapple of PYREX Dinnerware. 
aspoon cinnamon 2 tablespoons butter Prepare pie crust mix and line PYREX Pie Plate. 










@ 16-piece PYREX Dinner- 
ware sets for four—in choice 
of Turquoise, Lime, Flamingo 
or Dove Gray borders—are 
only $6.95. Gold banded sets 
in same colors—plus Regency 
Green and Royal Burgundy— 
$9.95. Matching open-stock 


pieces available. 


Beat eggs and sugar together. Add corn sirup, salt, 
vanilla, chopped pecans, butter, and mix thoroughly. 
Pour into unbaked pie shell. Bake until filling is set. 
Garnish with pecans. Serve slightly warm or cold, 
topped with whipped cream. 


potatoes lengthwise and arrange in a greased PYREX 
-y Dish. Sprinkle with brown sugar, salt, cinnamon. 
nate thinly sliced bacon and pineapple on top of 
oes. Pour on pineapple juice. Dot with butter. 
Temperature: 325° F. 
Time: bake 1% hours. Dish: PYREX 914” Flavor 
Amount: 8 servings. Saver Pie Plate. 


_ bake about 45 minutes. Temperature: 325° F. 
unt: 6 to 8 servings. Dish: PYREX 2-qt. Utility Dish. 
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Borrowed from a Business Office 


short cuts to a smooth-running household 





%, MILKMAN: 





Please leave 





The cat's 
nad kittens 
againe 














Thank you. 





greene nee e nana nanan anne nena enn nnenenenseeennonennnnen, 
FREE ene Send for booklet, “You’re the Boss”... for many 
more ideas borrowed from a business office... fora 
smoother-running household. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 





1 extra quarte 


Includes sketches and hints on how to set up your home 
office .. . to match decor in almost any room in the 
house ... plus helpful do-it-yourself suggestions for 
everything from building a desk to slipcovering your 
typewriter. Mail coupon today to: 


SMITH-CORONA HOME OFFICE 
SYRACUSE 1 NEW YORK 


@ Keep a typewriter handy 
to help run your house with office- 
like efficiency .. . speed up paper 
work. 


This kitchen desk has slide-away 
panel to hold portable typewriter. 


You can set up a home office in 
almost any room in the home. 


(Send for free booklet.) 


@ Department stores and in- 
surance companies take quicker 
action when you type your notes 
tothem.Looks more business-like. 


You can save copies of all impor- 
tant letters for handy reference. 
(It’s easy, when you type!) 


Type personal letters, too. It’s not 
only socially acceptable but pre- 
ferred these days. 


@ Get in the habit of typing all 
your lists and notes. Saves time 
... prevents confusion. 


No mistaking cabbage for caviar 
when you ty peyour shopping lists! 


The milkman will appreciate a 
neatly typed note... quicker 
for you, too. 


@ Solve homework problems. 
Encourage children to use the 
typewriter... for better marks, 
more free time. 


It’s faster, more fun to type...and 
educators say typing promotes 
neatness and clearer thinking. 


Ty ping reduces eyestrain and im- 
proves grades ...up to 25%. 








Will 


vou 
have 


rv ; % o : & 2 
WETS : 
By BRUCE BLIVEN 


An expert answers questions 
about the multiple 

birth which, statistics 

prove, may occur in 

your family. 


VERY married couple of childbear- 

ing age is interested in the pos- 
sibility that they might have twins. 
Here are the important facts: 

Q. What are the chances that any 
couple will have a multiple birth? 

A. Twins occur about once in 80 
births. Triplets occur about every 6400 
births. Quadruplets occur about every 
512,000 times. 

Quintuplets have occurred only 
about 30 times in all recorded history. 

Sextuplets are known to have oc- 
curred only about 3 times. 

No verified case of septuplets is 
known, though in a small town in 
Germany there is a tombstone supposed 
to commemorate a mother who died in 
giving birth to seven babies. 

Q. What is the difference between 
identical and nonidentical twins? 

A. Identical twins come from a single 
egg which has divided after fertiliza- 
tion; nonidentical twins come from 
two eggs that have been fertilized sep- 
arately and simultaneously. Identical 
twins are always of the same sex. 

An egg can double a second, or even 
a third, time, producing four or (very 
rarely indeed) six children. The Dionne 
quintuplets were identicals; it is be- 
lieved that they were originally six, pro- 
duced from a single egg, the sixth child 
having died very early in the embryo 
stage. 

Among identicals, about one in four 
is what is called a “mirror image” or 
““reversed-pattern” twin, in whom spe- 
cial characteristics that are on one side 
in One twin are reversed in the other. 
For instance, if one child has a slightly 
enlarged right eye, or a birthmark on 
the right cheek, the other child has a 
large left eye, or a birthmark on the left 
cheek. If the hair whorls are clockwise 
in One twin, they are counterclockwise 
in the other. If one of these mirror- 
image twins is right-handed, the other 
is left-handed. 

Scientists are turning to the belief 
that every left-handed person born as a 
singleton may be a member of a pair of 
mirror-image twins, of whom the other 
did not survive to birth. This may also 
explain those very rare people in whom 
all the organs of the body are reversed, 
with the heart on the right, and so on. 

Q. Is the tendency to have twins 
hereditary, and if so, on which side of 
the family? 

A. Yes. The tendency to produce 
identical twins can come down through 
either the father or the mother, but the 
tendency to produce nonidentical twins 
is hereditary through the mother only. 
About one fifth of all mothers would 
probably produce twins if they went on 
having children long enough. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 40 


TIME SAVER ! 
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When baby loudly demands 
service, count on ‘Q-Tips’ to 
give it fast. These cotton 
swabs practically pop into 
the hand, thanks to the con- 
venient sliding tray box. It 
saves time, prevents fum- 
bling, spilling. 


Sterilized, germ-free ‘Q-Tips’ mean moré 
for your money so many ways: 


“silkenized” super-refined cotton 

e custom-cushioned, extra safe tips 

e zip-open Cellophane wrapper ; 
e booklet of how-to-use hints included 


More doctors and mothers 





use ‘Q-Tips’ than all other 
cotton swabs combined. 
So naturally —the box for 





you is blue! 








Recommended b} 
Mary Margaret McBridé 
NBC Radio—Mon. and Wee) 


For the whole family: Use ‘Q-Tips’ 
to clean nose, ears, dentures; 

apply make-up and first aid; moisten 
stamps, clean cut-glass—for hygiene, 
hobbies, household jobs! 


Q-Tips® 

Also available in Canada 

Made by Q-Tips Inc., Long Island City, New York 
Toronto, Canada e Paris, France 
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AUNT JEMIMA PANCAKES ROUND THE WORLD 
TELL WHICH RECIPE YOU LIKE BEST 





PANCAKES ROYAL HAWAIIAN 


Prepare 4 recipe for deluxe pancakes 
using 1 egg. (Aunt Jemima Package 
recipe.) While pancakes are baking, whip 
1 cup whipping cream. Fold in 2 table- 
spoons confectioners’ sugar and 1 teaspoon 
vanilla. Put 14 cup drained crushed pineapple 
across each baked pancake; roll up to form a 
cornucopia. Garnish edge of cornucopia with whipped 
cream, swirling on with cake decorator or spoon. 
Glamorous party dessert created by The Royal Hawaiian Hotel, Honolulu. 









PANCAKES ITALIANO 


Mix 1% lb. ground round steak with 1 
cup grated processed Swiss cheese, 4 tea- 
spoon salt and 4 teaspoon pepper; shape 
into 8 sausages, each about 4 inches long. 
Fry slowly in 3 tablespoons butter or olive 
oil about 10 minutes. Roll each sausage in 
slice of boiled ham. 
. For pancakes, mix 1 cup Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cake Mix, 1 cup plus 2 tablespoons milk, 1 tablespoon 


melted butter, and 1 beaten egg. Bake 2 extra large pancakes (or 4 smaller 
ones). Cut large pancake in half (use small ones whole). Roll 2 sausages-in- 
ham inside each pancake; heat in shallow pan in hot oven (425°F.) about 5 
minutes. Serve with hot Italian tomato sauce and a few capers. Created by 
Hosteria dell ’Orso, Rome. 
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CHICKEN CARIOCA PANCAKES 


Pancakes: Prepare % recipe for deluxe 
pancakes, using 1 egg. 

Sauce Supreme: Make 1 cup medium 
white sauce (see cook book for recipe), using 
chicken broth instead of milk. Gradually stir in 
1 beaten egg yolk combined with 4 cup cream. 

Filling: Brown 1 tablespoon chopped onion, 
2 tablespoons minced cooked ham, 4 cup chopped 
mushrooms or truffles and 2 cups chopped cooked 
chicken in a little butter. Add 2 tablespoons Sauce Supreme 
and 2 teaspoons sherry extract (optional). Spread on each baked pancake; 
roll up. Place in shallow baking dish containing 14 cup Sauce Supreme. Top 
with cooked mushroom cap brushed with butter. Heat in moderate oven 
(375°F.) about 10 minutes. Serve with remaining sauce. Created by Hotel 
Copacabana, Rio de Janeiro. 





Aunt Jemima's Flavor Secret is a Biend of 4 Flours 


The matchless flavor of Aunt Jemima pancakes comes from a secret blend of 
four flours. Wheat, for lightness; corn, for tenderness; rye, for richness; rice, 
for browning quality. Together, they make pancakes with a flavor and lightness 
you can’t duplicate in a homemade batter or get in any other mix. 
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IN the trip of your dreams! 


Round the world for 2 is first prize; 5 other 
travel prizes to Europe, South America, Hawaii, 
Bermuda, Mexico in this Aunt Jemima Contest! 


Win a fabulous travel prize, or cash 
equivalent, just for telling why you like 
a delicious and different Aunt Jemina 
pancake recipe. First prize is 31 days 
round-the-world trip for two leaving New 
York in a giant TWA Constellation. Trip 
includes meals, hotel and sightseeing. All 
your arrangements made by American 
Express Travel Service. And there’s an 
extra $1000 cash for clothes, souvenirs or 


to pay a baby sitter if you need one. The 
romance of Paris, the glamour of the new 
Italy and the glory of old Rome; the 
exotic Oriental countries; the beauty of- 
Hawaii—all yours in luxury! The other 
trips are equally perfect; and there are 
5000 other prizes. Read easy rules and 
enter today to win the trip of your 
dreams, the time of your life! And try 
these exciting Aunt Jemima recipes. 


5 OTHER THRILLING TRAVEL PRIZES 


Holiday in Europe for two, second prize: 
Eighteen exciting days. Visit 5 countries 
leaving New York by TWA Constella- 
tion. Plus $150 in traveler’s checks. 


Two weeks in South America, third prize: 
See South America come alive, the prim- 
itive side as well as the cosmopolitan. 
Trip for two. $150 in checks. 


Hawaiian Dream for two, 4th prize: Ten 
glorious days to relax and live as never 
before; luxurious accommodations. Trip 
for two. $100 in checks. 





Bermuda Playground, 5th prize: Forget 
workaday life for seven perfect days, re- 
laxing at exclusive resort hotels. Trip for 
two. $100 in checks. 


Gay Mexico for two, 6th prize: Here life 
is bright and gay. Every day a new ad- 
venture. Seven days. Trip 
for two. $100 in checks. 


' 5,000 other prizes: Purse 
size flacons of L’Elu perfume 
by Marquay of Paris. Kach 
packaged in dainty poueh. 


READ THESE EASY RULES 


1. Tell us in 25 words or less why you like one of 
these three recipes. Use an official entry blank or one 
side of a plain sheet of paper. Print plainly your 
name and address on each entry. 
2. Send as many entries as you wish. Write each 
entry on a separate entry blank or sheet of paper. 
Each entry must be accompanied by an Aunt 
Jemima Pancake or Buckwheat Mix box top. 
3. Mail to Aunt Jemima Dream Trip Contest, Box 
D, Chicago 77, Illinois. All entries must be post- 
marked before midnight December 31, 1955 and 
received by January 15, 1956. 
4. Any entry not personally composed by contestant 
or members of his immediate household for this 
contest is disqualified. (This disqualifies entries pre- 
pared by professional ghost writers and 
contest writing services and schools.) 
5. Entries will be judged on the 
basis of uniqueness, origi- 
nality, suitability, aptness 
of thought, and conformity 
\ with the rules by independent 


Name 
Address 


City 








Aunt Jemima Dream Trip Contest, Dept. J, Box D, Chicago 77, Illinois 


On a separate sheet of paper, | enclose my reasons in 25 words or less why | like the 
recipe. Also enclosed is a box top from Aunt Jemima 
Pancake or Buckwheat Mix. 


contest judges. Decisions of the judges are final. 
Duplicate prizes will be awarded in case of ties. 
6. All entries become the property of The Quaker 
Oats Company and may be used by it in any 
manner. None can be returned. Winners will be 
notified promptly by mail. List of winners available 
upon request if self-addressed stamped envelope is 
enclosed. (After March 31, 1956, to allow time for 
handling.) Contest is subject to all Federal and 
State regulations. All persons in the United States, 
its territories and possessions may enter except em- 
ployees of The Quaker Oats Company, or its Adver- 
tising Agencies, or the contest judges, and their 
families. 

7. Winners’ entries, likenesses, names and state- 
ments may be used in advertising and promotions! 
by The Quaker Oats Company. 

8. All arrangements for the first six travel prizes 
will be handled by the American Express Company 
Travel Service. These trips may be taken any time 
prior to January 1, 1957. 
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Light, light leno elastic... 

treated to the flattery of satin 
elastic panels, high waist band. Zipper. 
Skippies Pantie No. 857, $7.95. Shown 
with Life Romance Bra No. 566, $2.00. 


To minimize you—in maximum comfort. 
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‘ Leno elastic paneled to ee fro in satin 
(a elas stic. Life Sleek es No. ees oe ay 
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cle-stitched front panel, satin elastic back. 
Shape-making design in nylon elastic net. 
Life eee Girdle No. 1588, $13.50. 


Shown with Life Bra No. 591, $5.00. 





From driving the youngsters to school . . . to dancing and dining in 


town ... your busy days call for a varied wardrobe. Only Formfit 


styles bras and girdles to meet all your fashion needs. For the girdle 


that’s just rig ir slacks can impair the flair of a suit. And 
both your suit and your cocktail sheath make pecial demands! 
That’s why a complete Formfit wardrobe is sucl ant fashion 


sense. Choose yours today! 


Spm 


QD 
© 


MPANY 


TUICTAR Arc 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38 

Q. At what age is a mother most likely 
to have twins or other multiple births? 

A.The tendency to have identical 
twins remains the same throughout the 
childbearing period. Oddly enough, the 
tendency to bear nonidentical twins in- 
creases with the age of the mother, until 
she is about 37. 

Q. Are twins as healthy and sturdy, 
mentally and physically, as children 
born singly? 

A.In theory, the answer is yes. In 
fact, however, twins are often born pre- 
maturely, which of course lessens their 
chance of survival. Twins born in the 
United States today, with good medical 
care, have eleven chances out of twelve 
of surviving. The chance that all three 
of triplets will survive is five out of six, 
and for quadruplets, three out of four. 
(These statements are based on the as- 
sumption that all the babies are or- 
ganically sound.) 

Q. Is it true that twins suffer from the 
same diseases at almost the same mo- 
ment? Are they possessed of strong 
psychic bonds, so that one twin knows 
when the other is in trouble, even 
though they are many miles apart? 

A. One cannot answer a flat yes or no 
to these questions. Any disease that is 
hereditary in any family is likely to af- 
fect both twins even if they are not 


The fish dwell in the depths 
of the waters, and the 
eagles in the sides of 
heaven; the one, though 
high, may be reached with 
the arrow, and the other, 
though deep, with the 
hook; but the heart of man 
at a foot's distance cannot 
be known. 

—BURMESE SAYING 


identical. If they are identical, both or 
neither will be victims. 

When twins are brought up together, 
it is only natural that they should both 
get, at about the same time, any com- 
mon infectious or contagious disease. 

As for their personalities, twins 
usually feel a close bond of affinity, 
especially if they are identicals, and they 
tend to emphasize similarities rather 
than dissimilarities. 

On the other hand, even identical 
twins speedily develop real differences. 
Scheinfeld points out that the Dionne 
quintuplets showed marked dissimilari- 
ties by ‘the time they were ten years old. 
Their business manager said of them at 
that age, ““Yvonne is boss of the five; 
Cecile has a greater love of clothes 
than the others; Emilie is the come- 
dienne; Annette is the student and mu- 
sician; and Marie is the wistful, affec- 
tionate ‘little sister.”” 

There have been many cases of twins, 
including identicals, brought up in dif- 
ferent homes. Authorities who have 
studied such cases say that their person- 
alities are likely to differ greatly—far 
more than is the case with ordinary 
siblings reared under the same roof. 

It is a widespread popular notion 
that twins have some sort of special 
psychic bond, so that they can read 
each other’s minds, even when they are 
many miles apart; but the experts who 
have studied the matter do not admit 
that this is true. They say the situation 
is like the one relating to dreams pre- 
dicting things that afterward happen. If 
a dream “comes true,” you remember 
it and talk about it; if it doesn’t, you 
usually forget all about it. When twins 
seem to demonstrate psychic gifts, 
everyone remembers and repeats the 
story (and probably it gets bigger in the 
telling). END 
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Shoes with 
Acrobat’s 
grown-up look! 


They aren’t interested in the 
fact that they are made by 
parents who know the wear 
points of girls’ shoes... 
and have taken steps to 
build Acrobats to wear 
‘ longer. What they want is 
a dressmaker design that 
has the grown-up look. But 
parents are on safe ground 
when they buy Acrobats be- 
cause little girls love them, 
and they have the roomy fit 
that children need. 
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SHOES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


i You can count on Friendly Acrobat 
Shoe Company * Division of General 
Shoe Corp. + Nashville 3, Tennessee 


OPPORTUNITY 


F YOU want extra money, and have spare time 

to put to use, this is for you! You can spend 
your spare time taking orders for magazine sub- 
scriptions—and earning generous commissions. 
Just send us your name and address on a postal. 
In return, we will send you our offer with starting 
supplies. From then on, YOU are the boss. Sub- 
scription work of this type can be carried on 
right from your own home. As an independent 
representative, you may work whenever it Is 
most convenient for you. Write that postal 
today. Information and supplies are sent at no 
obligation to you. 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 
238 Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 
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New Woodbury does everything you want a 
shampoo to do, in the very best possible way! 
It cleans hair so it’s glossy-soft — doesn’t dry it a 
bit. You see, there’s a miraculous ingredient in 
New Woodbury Shampoo that protects your hair's 
precious natural oils. This means you can have 


perfect hair-dos right after shampooing. It lathers 


AT LAST A SHAMPOO THAT MAKES YOUR 
HAIR SHINY-CLEAN BUT NEVER, NEVER DRIES IT! 
RICHER LATHER, INSTANT RINSING, TOO! 


FOR BEAUTIFUL HAIR-DOS RIGHT AFTER SHAMPOOING! 





like sixty even in hard, hard water. And you never 
need a special rinse! Here’s good news too. Be- 
cause so many people buy it, Woodbury costs you 
less than any other quality shampoo. So why don't 
you try New Woodbury Shampoo today and take 
advantage of this special offer that gives you the 


big $1.00 size for only 59¢? 
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| Out here in the 

| West we have a wonderfully easy, tasty way with 

| chicken dinner. Here’s how we do it—and Betty 

Crocker of General Mills has tested and approved 

| tnis recipe. 

| Heat oven to 425°. Dip cut-up frying chicken in 

cup undiluted PET EVAPORATED MILK*, 

then 1.oll in mixture BISQUICK,, 


2 teaspoons salt, 
aprika. Then melt 
pan in the oven, 


teaspoo! epper 


. teaspoons 
cup shortening inal1l3x94 
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add the chicken, 
vn, and bake 50 to 60 minutes. Meanwhile, make 
quick drop biscuit dough 


Milk. 


using diluted Pet 


porated 


Broiled cling 


peaches make this 





Move chicken to one end of pan. Drain a No. 214 
can CLING PEACH halves, arrange on chicken. 
Spoon biscuit dough into the other end of pan, 
bake 15 minutes more. Remove food to hot plates. 
For gravy: Blend 14 cup Bisquick mixture (saved 
from dipping) into drippings in pan. Stir in gradu- 
ally 1 cup water, boil and stir two minutes. 
Stir in 1 cup Pet Evaporated Milk. Heat but do 
not boil. Add salt and pepper to taste. 

Notice how clings set off our dinner, give it color, 
make it extra tempting! Clings are delicious so 
many ways—keep several cans handy! 

And ask for this wonderful new treat at your 
favorite restaurant. 
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A Better Life for 


“Freedom Villagers” 
By MARGARET HICKEY 


The helping hand which CARE extended to 
European victims of the Second World War 
now is reaching out to the millions of people 
living in less-developed parts of the world 
through a new project known as “Freedom 
Village.” 

“Freedom Village” may be any village, any- 
where, whose people want better lives and are 
willing to work for them. It is Atlatlahucan in 
Mexico, where, with tools from CARE and 
technical advice from a nine-man team sent by 
the Mexican Ministry of Education, villagers 
cobbled their streets, built a school, dug a huge 
reservoir, inoculated their chickens, pruned their 
fruit trees. It is Yang Gu in Korea, resettled by a 
pitiful band of 1600 families (a fraction of its 
prewar population of 85,000) who are trying to 
rehabilitate their land with the aid of 250 new 
plows and 250 sets of eight new hand tools from 
CARE and seeds for planting from the ROK 
Ministry of Agriculture. It is to Bazitpur in 
Delhi State, India, that the Missouri Federation 
of Women’s Clubs has sent through CARE 
plows and threshing machines to improve the 
crops, sewing machines, playground equipment, 
and lanterns for light to make the daily lives of 
the women and children happier. 

These villages are but three of the 500 in 
South America, Southeast Asia and the Middle 
East CARE hopes to aid. In each village, CARE 
works with technicians on the scene sent by the 
United States or United Nations, or supplied by 
local authorities or private agencies. Experts 
teach the “know-how”; CARE provides the 
wherewithal—the tools for farming and con- 
struction, educational equipment, sprayers and 
insecticides to wipe out diseases. 

The village plan began in Korea following the 
resettlement of 1000 refugees by the Korea Civil 
Assistance Command. It also has been tested in 
the Philippines where CARE equips community 
centers built by Filipino villages, of which Cala- 
banga, featured this month by the Public Affairs 
department, is one. In Pakistan, India, Peru and 
Haiti other projects are under way—at costs 
ranging from $500 to $5500, to be covered by 
pooling the dollars contributed by American 
groups and individuals. In every case, CARE 
sees to it that villagers receive the names of their 
new American friends and reports back on prog- 
ress in the village. 

Another phase of CARE’s new program is 
the distribution of 300,000,000 pounds of United 
States agricultural surplus stocks among needy 
institutions and families of four Latin American 
and several European and Asian countries. 
CARE is one of eighteen voluntary organiza- 
tions helping in this project. END 
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the Calabanga Community 


Saturday night’s news digest 


hundreds who are learning 
for the first time what goes 


The day was only a rim of light on the horizon 
when Tiang Venancia Cortez got up. She had 
had less than five hours’ sleep, but that was 
not unusual for this _fifty-three-year-old 
Filipina nurse-midwife whose average work- 
ing day is eighteen hours long. Today was an 
important day and she would have to hurry 
her morning round of medical calls. 

Tiang Venancia (Tiang is an appellation of 
respect) ate a hasty breakfast of fruit and 
coffee. The morning was still fresh when she 
left her small thatch-roofed house to walk 
swiftly down the dusty road, though the rising 
sun was beginning to burn with tropical heat. 

Four patients needed injections; and she’d 
better stop to see Maria Chavez—the Chavez 
baby was overdue. Food for her own family 
must be bought while the produce of the 
market stalls was still fresh. She passed a big 
tidy building with well-kept gardens, a large 
fishpond and a children’s playground. A sign 
said CALABANGA COMMUNITY CENTER and 
Tiang Venancia smiled as she read it. Today 
was an important day because it was the 
center’s first birthday celebration. J must be 
back in two hours, she reminded herself and 
hurried on. 

Nine o’clock found the meeting room of the 
center echoing to the laughter and chatter of 
thirty-seven young mothers, plusan occasional 
wail from one or another of thirty-seven 
babies. Tiang Venancia had borrowed a scale 


These teen-agers at 
Center are tape-recording 
in their native dialect, 


Bicolano. Tomorrow they 
will play it back for 


on in the outside world. 


Center. in the Heart of the Philippines 


from the district clinic. She weighed each 
mother and recorded her weight—alone at 
first, then with her baby. This was the only 
way to get the baby’s weight, since no baby 
scale was available. All thirty-seven babies 
were seriously underweight. Tiang Venancia 
was not surprised: that was her reason for 
arranging this “weighing in.’”’ Underweight 
babies could get free milk through the 
Women’s Welfare Movement of the Social 
Welfare Department in Manila. They would 
get it for a year or until their weight was 
normal, and it might give them a better start 
in life. The widespread malnutrition in back- 
ward Philippine towns like Calabanga made 
babies so vulnerable to disease, Tiang Venan- 
cia sighed, even to diseases that were easily 
curable if you could only have the proper 
medicines to cure them with. 

An hour’s flight from modern Manila, 
Calabanga’s 25,000 people live (as do 75 per 
cent of the Filipinos) clustered together in 
barrios—village units. Their thatch-roofed 
huts have no water, no sanitation facilities and 
little electricity. (It costs 35 centavos an hour 
to burn a 25-watt bulb in Calabanga, seven 
times the rate in Manila; four such bulbs 
light the town’s streets at night.) Muddy irri- 
gation ditches serve for laundering and bath- 
ing. In the small municipal building the 
mayor shares a tiny office with the banker. 
The closet-size district clinic’s shelves are 
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@hich cake has the 
‘real fudge frosting ? 


SNE LG SHEE 


The cake thats 
frosted with 


real fudge—____—4 


—and that means 
JUNKET’ Quick Fudge Frosting 






Real fudge frosting is simply fudge itself in smooth, 
creamy frosting form. To get that wonderful real fudge 
flavor and creaminess, somebody must do cooking and creaming, 
beating and testing. But you don’t do that work yourself—not any more. 
“The ‘Junket’ Folks”—and only “The ‘Junket’ Folks” —do it all for you. 
That’s why you can make real fudge frosting in 4 minutes—with no 
beating, no creaming, no cooking, and never a failure. 

“Junket” Fudge Frosting is never hard and sugary, never soft and runny, 
never tastes like cocoa. It’s extra-creamy, extra-fudgy. One package 
frosts a 2-layer cake. 3 wonderful flavors—Chocolate, Coconut, and the 
only Penuche in America. Get a package today. You'll love it! 





a Makes a pound of 
Seneteug Wonderful fudge...delicious 
brownies and fudge sauce 















’”? is the trade-mark of Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc 
+t and other food products and is registered in U. 


. for its fudge mix 
S. Patent Office. 


often bare of vitally needed medicines and 
vaccines. 

In towns like Calabanga, Filipinos live as 
their ancestors lived. Change is viewed with 
apathy if not with downright suspicion. 

‘‘Even the wartime Japanese army saw no 
future for Calabanga,” a resident says 
wryly. ‘“They took one look and went away 
again.” 

But today changes are going on in Cala- 
banga. The town is the site of a project spon- 
sored by NAMFREL (the Philippine Na- 
tional Movement for Free Election), its 
American counterpart, COMPADRE (Com- 
mittee on Philippine Action in Develop- 
ment, Reconstruction and Education) and 
CARE (Co-operative American Remittances 
to Everywhere). 

CARE calls the project a Village Program. 
It is not a giveaway, but an idea Calabanga 
has been offered—the idea of a better life 
through self-help, plus the tools and the 
guidance to make that idea a reality. The 
labor is their own. And they labor with 
eager enthusiasm. 


THe FORSAKEN 


By BARBARA SHOOK CONKLIN 


Tired, yes I am tired; 
The day was dreary and 
without rest, 


And art and beauty have lost 
their zest 


To one who longs for her 
lover’s breast 


And tender lips. 
What matters the rest! 


Long, hours are long; 

Waiting is weary, minutes 
move slow, 

There’s no one to turn to, 
nowhere to go, 


And I am sick of my own false 
show: 


The brave pretense, 


It is better so. 


Here in Calabanga—and in other towns 
and villages like it—the crucial battle of Asia 
is being fought. Not a battle of guns and 
bombs, but a quiet battle against man’s 
oldest enemies—hunger, poverty, ignorance 
and disease. Weapons are a tractor, a plan 
to double the never-adequate rice crop, milk 
and medicine to keep a child alive. 

The Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs 
raised $5500, and through CARE’s Village 
Program its donation brought a whole new 
world to Calabanga. It bought a movie pro- 
jector, and now those who cannot read can 
be shown how to grow better crops, how to 
build a model poultry house or piggery, how 
to make their homes cleaner and safer. 
Women are shown how to feed their children 
a balanced diet and cut down the islands’ 
appalling. infant-mortality rate. (Though 
these diseases are easily curable with proper 
medicine and treatment, 46 Calabanga @hil- 
dren died of beriberi in 1953 out of 49 cases; 
there were 56 deaths among 67 bronchitis 
cases; 15 of 16 died of pneumonia, and in- 
testinal disorders killed 19 of 23.) 

Some medicines were also provided by the 
Illinois fund. And Calabanga children lavish 
loving care on the first ‘‘special’ books, 
magazines and athletic equipment to come 
their way. 

Four Calabanga teen-agers spend their 
Saturday evenings translating world news 
into their native dialect, Bicolano. They tape- 
record the news and it is broadcast over the 
public-address system at the center’s Sunday 
meetings. Because they do this, hundreds of 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 46 
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When Dad does dishes, here's advice: 
A Du Pont Sponge is neat and nice. 
His sponge'll be so handy then— 
He may even offer to help again. 


For easier dishwashing... 


LONG-WEARING 


DU PONT 
SPONGES 


“ere! ~_ oy 
“Guaranteed by ~» 
ood Housekeepin, 


: 
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Better Things for Better Living . . - through Che: 


Get the new Roastwell Open, lates 


in a long line of practical, easy ft 
clean porcelain enameled roast 









There’S a size and shape for eve 
roasting need, featuring self-bastin 
covers and famous ‘’Treewell’’ desigt 


Look for the Roastwell label! 


ROASTWELISROASTERS 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF FLETCHERW 


Gebhandt 


CHILI POWDE A 
the ORIGINAL chili fla 


Lie ¢ The original blend « 
Ancho-Chili pods, sui 
cured in Old Mexico} 


© No salt or filler adde 
It’s all active flavor! 


¢ Grinder-fresh. Seal¢ 
in glass! 
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. Just like the ravioli you'd 
‘ enjoy at a fiesta in Italy” 


Ravioli is the traditional dish at many 
Italian fiestas. (It takes too long to make for 
everyday meals! ) 

You can serve this fiesta treat in minutes 
with Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Ravioli... you detect 
the authentic Italian flavor in every bite! 

Tender macaroni pies filled with pure beef, 
simmered in a sauce of ripe red tomatoes, beef 
and rich beef stock — seasoned to perfection. 


Chef Ravioli is perfect for lunch, supper, 
late-evening snacks. Ready to heat. Two serv- 
ings per can—only about 14¢ a serving. 


How about planning your own fiesta soon? 


CHEF BOY-AR-DEE ® 
Italian-style Ravioli 
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It costs 


only a penny 
to make 
quatt 


of perfect starch 
solution instantly 





Just Sw 





instant Nia 


ot? 





Produced by 
Corn Products Refining Co. 


ish swish Niagara in 
cold wate water... it's ready! 


Starching never was quicker—Just 
add Niagara to cold water...swish 

.and it’s ready to use. Niagara 
dissolves instantly and stays dis- 
solved. No starch settles to the 
bottom of the pan. 


Ironing never was easier— With In- 
stant Niagara, starched blouses, 
shirts, can be ironed quick as a 
flash. There’s no sticking ... your 
iron glides easily, smoothly ...no 
white spots or streaks even on 
dark fabrics. 


Cottons never looked lovelier— With 
Niagara all your pretty cottons, 
the children’s clothes, will look as 
crisp and dainty as the day you 
bought thern! So thrifty, too— 
goes 4 to 5 times further than 
bottled starch. 


ara starch 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44 
their neighbors (many cannot read, speak 
no language but Bicolano) hear for the first 
time what is going on in the world. Recorded 
lectures and music (from jazz to symphonies 
on donated records) are also broadcast. 

Just now, the center’s ““music room”’ is 
filled with sewing machines. Here Calabanga 
housewives do piecework for the Social Wel- 
fare Department—clothing for the destitute, 
for victims of typhoons, fires and other dis- 
asters. And they are grateful to Tiang Ve- 
nancia for getting them the work, for which 
they average 3 pesos.a day ($1.50). There is 
much poverty in Calabanga, where men 
fight for jobs that pay 4 pesos a day and 
seldom find enough of them to go around. 

The center’s special program was about to 
start and already the building and its grounds 
were thronged with people. ““People always 
come early for our Sunday meetings,” smiles 
Baldomero Pelaez, NAMFREL supervisor 
for the center. “For this meeting they are 
even earlier than usual.” 

The Community Center’s oldest volun- 
teer, seventy-four-year-old Ambrosio Sil- 
verio, sits in the shade of a palm tree holding 
one member of his poultry flock. “I’ve lost 
ten out of forty chickens,” he worries. “I 
don’t want the pest [a killing epidemic] to get 
my best rooster, so I brought him to be in- 
oculated.” 

A group of boys start a softball game. 
Three pretty dark-haired girls in Sunday 
dresses study the bulletin board. (People of 
Calabanga are almost as familiar with the 
big map of Illinois as they are with the streets 
of their own town.) The library is crowded 


Not many sounds in life exceed in 
Interest a knock at the door. 
—CHARLES LAMB 


with women leafing through magazines, chil- 
dren giggling over comics. Calabanga claims 
50 per cent literacy, average for the Philip- 
pines, but as one of the teachers says, “You 
can be taught to read, but you soon lose the 
ability when there is nothing to read.”’ For 
most, the center’s donated library (novels, 
biographies, books on farming, handcrafts, 
weaving, personal hygiene) provides the only 
books. 

The sturdy building, with a concrete foun- 
dation and a galvanized-iron roof, was 
originally a market place. When the Com- 
munity Center was decided on, most of Cala- 
banga turned out to convert the building or 
to make the chairs, tables and benches that 
furnish it. Outside is the playground. Model 
buildings serve as patterns for those who 
wish to build similar ones. Demonstration 
gardens show proper planting methods. The 
model fishpond is filled with filipia, a fast- 
breeding food fish introduced from Indo- 
nesia. 

All the benches are filled when the chair- 
man of the Citizens Committee reports on 
the center’s first year. Then comes the news 
broadcast. After it a lecture—How to Im- 
prove Rice Production. George Taylor, head 
of the CARE mission in the Philippines, 
offers warm congratulations on Calabanga’s 
fine response to the center. Silver-haired 
Ambrosio comes forward, carrying his cher- 
ished rooster, and watches intently as the 
poultry expert demonstrates how to inocu- 
late against disease. 

Col. Gabriel Kaplan, the man credited 
with starting the center idea, speaks on the 
value of self-help. Barefoot barrio folk crowd 
forward with questions: 

‘How do we get latest information on 
rice-planting methods?” “Can the cen- 
ter do anything to see that teachers get their 
pay on time?” 

Laughter and applause greet amateur 
singers, dancers and musicians as they com- 
pete for prizes. Then a short educational 
movie is shown. It is dark now, and there is 
a stir as the movie is finished. People get up 
from benches and begin to drift away. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 48 
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lron relaxec 
with Lady Arvin... 


stays steady at an 
height you choose 


With the Lady Arvin Adjustable Iron 
ing Table, you can choose the exae 
ironing height most comfortable for yo 
—whether you iron standing or sitting 

. Stands absolutely firm, at an 
height, on wide, non-skid, wobble-proo 
feet ... Allows roomy freedom for knee 
and legs when you sit... Safety lock 
prevents accidental closing... All metal 
but light weight — opens or folds fla 
with one easy motion. Lowest price 
retails in most areas as low as $9.95 
Other Arvin models, adjustable ane 
non-adjustable, are priced even lower 


Infinite 

height adjustment 

from 22” to 36”... 
Lots of knee room 


..Folds flat 
a ORT 


© Guaranteed by. » 
Good Housekeeping 
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Arvin INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Columbus, Indiana 


Rtivalaiit 


ALL-METAL ADJUSTABLE IRONING TAB 
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Pumpkin and Spice and everything nice 
...80 light it melts in your mouth 


Jere’s Why: Spry is pure all-vegetable shortening . . . 100% 
ffective in shortening power. Unlike less desirable shortenings, 
rou can use Spry right from the can. No pre-creaming is neces- 
ary. It blends quickly and thoroughly to give you the “short”’ 
laky, digestible kind of piecrust that fairly melts in your mouth. 
ind this Spry pie is two-ways wonderful, because you can 
nake it in advance and it’s so light and right to serve after a 
ig Thanksgiving dinner. You’ll agree that Homogenized Spry 





makes just about everything you cook taste better, or Lever 
Brothers will return your money. 


Spry “Water-Whip” Pie Shell: Put 7 tablespoons Spry in mixing bowl, 
add 3 tablespoons boiling water and 1 teaspoon milk. Whip with fork 
until mixture is smooth and thick like whipped cream. Sift 1!4 cups 
sifted all-purpose flour, and 14 teaspoon salt onto Spry ““Whip.”’ Stir into 
a dough that clings together and “‘cleans”’ the bowl. Roll between waxed 


paper and fit pastry into 9” pie tin. Flute rim, prick. Bake in very hot 
oven (450°F.) 14-19 minutes. Cool. 


Here’s How to Make 
DREAMY HIGH PUMPKIN PIE FILLING 


1 tablespoon gelatin 
14 cup cold water 

3 egg yolks 

1 cup sugar 

114 cups canned pumpkin 34 cup moist shredded ef ds 






14 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon mace 


3 egg whites 


lg cup milk coconut toasted ey 
Soften gelatin in cold water. Beat egg yolks until thick and lemon- x 
colored; add '4 cup sugar, and mix. Add pumpkin, milk, salt and PS 
mace. Cook over hot water until thick, stirring constantly (about 10 
min.). Add gelatin, stir until thoroughly dissolved; cool. Beat egg 
whites stiff; add remaining !4 cup sugar gradually, beating after each 
addition until stiff; fold into cooled pumpkin mixture. Beat !4 cup ef 
cream stiff; fold into mixture. Spoon lightly into baked pie shell. Chill x 
in refrigerator several hours or overnight. When ready to serve, beat ES 
1 cup cream stiff, spread lightly on top of filling. Cut into six pieces. ; 


Decorate each wedge with toasted coconut, and serve immediately. 











114 cups heavy cream eae oe 
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Fly to Europe on 


JWA’s NEW SUPER-S 
Constellations 





SAYS TRAVEL ADVISOR, 





Now, for the first time you can fly to 
Europe First Class or Sky Tourist on 
TWA’s 


CONSTELLATIONS, You relax in spacious 


luxurious, non-stop SUPER-G 
cabins. Dream away the miles in a full- 
length berth. 

Enjoy all this luxury and TWA’s Dis- 
count Fares, too. For instance, you can 
fly Sky Tourist from New York to Lon- 
don and return for only $282* when 
you go with your husband who only 
pays $482.* If you take two children— 
ages 12 to 25—you save up to $600. In 
other words, the more who go, the more 


you save, 
Live on the West Coast? Then fly 
TWA’s exclusive, one-stop Super-G to 


Europe. It’s the fastest, most enjoyable, 
least expensive way to go! Use TWA’s 
* Just 10% down, and 


you're on your way. Pay the balance in 


“Time Pay Plan. 


up to 20 monthly installments. And 
TWA lets you visit 17 European cities 
for the fare to one. 
Ask Mary Gordon of TWA what to 
take .. . how to pack in a third the space 
. how to travel with children. What- 
ever your travel problem, Mary Gordon 
has the answer. For more information, 
visit your local TWA office, favorite 
travel agent, or mail the coupon below. 


*During Thrift Season, Nov. 1 through Mar, 31. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL 


1 Ave New York 17, N Y. 
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Two of the last to go are twenty-two-year- 
old David Rosana and his shyly smiling 
wife, Catalina. They have recently completed 
a new home, built to the center’s plan. The 
neat bamboo-and-nipa-palm house took less 
than two weeks to build and cost 300 
pesos—$150. It has a living room, bedroom, 
front porch, dining room and batalan—a 
bamboo-screened back porch for washing. 
Catalina has arranged every piece of rattan 
furniture, every picture frame and flowerpot, 
according to ideas found in magazines at the 
center. A “‘“modern” sanitary toilet (also of 
nipa and bamboo) is copied from the center’s 
model. 

David works on a fishing trawler and earns 
4 pesos a day. The household includes their 
round-faced four-month-old daughter; Da- 
vid’s father, Pedro; two young brothers and 
a sister. With methods learned at the center, 
Pedro Rosana’s rice farm yields a good crop. 
They have chickens, pigs in a neatly fenced 
lot, a tilipia fishpond, fruit trees and a 
vegetable garden. Catalina has learned to 
balance her family’s meals by adding fruit 
and vegetables to the unending fish-and-rice 
diet of the average barrio family. 

A mile away, on the shore of San Miguel 
Bay, is the fishing barrio of Sabang. Here, 
energetic fifty-year-old Pedro Sola is coun- 
cilor and “boss” fisherman. His sand-floored 
house is low and rooted to the beach as 
protection against typhoons. Bancas, native 
fishing boats carved out of whole tree trunks, 
are pulled up on the sand. On mat-covered 
racks in front of the house, fish are spread to 
dry in the sun. 


The cause of freedom is identified 
with the destinies of humanity, and 
in whatever part of the world it gains 
ground, by and by it will be a com- 
mon gain to all who desire it. 
KOSSUTH 


Pedro’s wife, Francisca, is up before dawn 
every morning to load dried fish into baskets 
and catch the early bus to some nearby town 
where it is market day. It is dark long before 
she gets home. To the Solas, no sacrifice is 
too great to give their five children an educa- 
tion. “‘Education means independence,” 
Pedro says firmly, ““a good job and an end to 
hunger.” 

Barrio Sabang was once a flourishing fish- 
ing port. Withfish a diet staple second only to 
rice, San Miguel Bay was a local source of 
wealth. ““Corrals’ built at the bay’s edge 
caught fish to sell. But that was before the 
fishing trawlers came. They swept the bay 
with their big nets, gathering up fish indis- 
criminately, the young as well as those fully 
grown. Sabang fishermen watched helplessly. 

“This will break the life cycle,” they said. 
“‘There will be no fish left in the bay.” 

Today, of 7000 people who once depended 
on fishing for their livelihood, 4000 are job- 
less. 

Pedro Sola is one of the Community Cen- 
ter’s most active members. “‘At the center we 
hear new techniques of farming,” he says, 
“but more is needed. Much is being done to 
better our cities, but rural areas like Cala- 
banga are still neglected.” His solution: 
government-built factories, perhaps textile 
factories to process ramie, an easy-to-grow 
fiber that is stronger and finer than cotton. 
“This would make jobs and stimulate our 
economy here.” 

The center’s volunteers work hard with no 
thought of pay; seeing their community be- 
come a better place to live is compensation 
enough. The children clear trash from the 
streets, trim the grass and see that each house- 
hold mends its fences to keep domestic ani- 
mals from straying. One fourth of the homes 
in Calabanga now have sanitary toilets built 
on the center’s model. Primitive kitchen 
drainage (water was poured into a hole in 
the floor, which was constantly wet) is being 
replaced by drains which carry away water 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 5] 
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if it says | 
‘WORCESTERSHIRE’ 
it means LEA& PERRIN 


With recipes...results 
are only as good as the 
ingredients you use! 
Don’t take a chance 
with flavor. Take Lea& 
Perrins, the original 
3 zesty Worcestershire... 
iL, | choice of famous cooks 


for over a century. 





Recipe Book, DISHES MEN ut 
e 168 easy recipes } 

| e 84 ‘good go-togethers’ 

e 7 pages carving diagrams | 

Write LEA & PERRINS, Inc. 

241 West St., New York, N. Y. Dept. J-11 
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- FOIL 10 OZ. TIN 
2 LB. BAG 
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PPT eT to Re we 


Ritz . 
CLOTHS # 


A Ritz quality cloth ass 
forevery household 4: 


EEL e. 
? _ 
PTT et 3 eS ae 
at your local 
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te bee Bt -)o 
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5 
JOHN RITZENTHALER, 
PARI Re ae Ks 


FROSTING 


Better + Quicker + Cheaper 


CHOCOLATE: Add 2 squares mel 
chocolate to 14 jar Fluff. Stir in 3 tbs 
water and 1% tsp. vanilla. Add ands 


Ss = 







1 Ib. conf. sugar, 4% cup at a til 
Blend in 2 tbsps. soft butter. Enou 
TIN aR yy flu Es 
ing for 

8 inch la 

ua cake. Tr 
delicious! 
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are not counting calories, you don't need this 


new, non-fattening sweetener. If you are, you do. 


al 


t Laboratories’ new non-fattening 
ner—Sucaryl—opens up a whole new 
f eating and drinking enjoyment to the 
s who must watch their weight. 


roved Sucaryl: A harmless substance without food 
. without calories... but with the property of 
ust like sugar, and giving a sugar-like sweetness 
‘s and foods. Sucaryl completely satisfies your 
or sweets when you're on a restricted, low-calorie 

normal daily use, improved Sucaryl sweetens 
a trace of bitterness or aftertaste. 


use Sucaryl everywhere: Use it in your morning 
cereal or grapefruit ...in all cooking recipes that 
1 sweetener. Foods prepared with Sucaryl can be 
oiled or frozen without losing true, sugar-like 
»s. Look for the name Sucary! on the label of pre- 
ods or beverages. It means that you can enjoy 
-calorie food or drink without adjusting your taste 


You can save a lot of calories 
















You don't need Sucaryl if you don’t have to worry about 
calories. Sugar is one of the most highly concentrated 
sources of quickly available energy, and should be retained 
in normal diets. Sucaryl is intended for use in controlled 
diets. If you are in doubt about dieting, ask your doctor 
for proper guidance. 


If you are a diabetic, Sucaryl opens the way to greater eat- 
ing pleasure. You can now enjoy a more normal variety of 
foods and beverages, and stil] follow the rigid require- 
ments of your diet. 


STRAWBERRY TARTS (makes 8 tarts) 
1 cup sifted, enriched flour 1 quart strawberries (hulled) 

Y2 teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons SUCARYL 

V3 cup shortening Solution or 48 tablets 

Cold water 3 tablespoons water 
Mix and sift flour and salt; cut in shortening. Sprinkle with 1 table- 
spoon cold water; mix in lightly with fork. Add water until pastry 
gathers around fork in soft ball. Roll out %-inch thick on lightly 
floured board, cut 8 rounds. Press pastry circles on inverted, fluted 
pastry pans; trim edges. Prick pastry with fork; bake upside down in 
hot oven (450° F.) 12 minutes. Cool slightly, remove from pans. Cool 
thoroughly. Crush slightly, 2 cups strawberries; add SUCARYL and 
3 tablespoons water; simmer 5 minutes; cool; drain off liquid and save. 
Place cooked strawberries in tart shells. Fill with remaining whole 
berries. Spoon liquid over berries. 


248 calories if sweetened with sugar 


148 calories if sweetened with non-caloric Sucary| 


by sweetening with Sucary] 


...and you can't taste the difference 


Get your free copy o®Abbott’s “‘Calorie- 
Saving Recipes” at your drug store. It’s 
a brand new edition with dozens of 
ah kitchen-tested ideas. Or simply write: 
Sucaryl, Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois. 
In Canada: Abbott Laboratories Ltd., 1350 Cote de 
Liesse Road, Montreal, Quebec. 





ty gee od ey 
~ 


Available at your drug store in Tablet, Powder or Liquid 
form. For low-salt diets, ask for Sucaryl Calcium. 


im P RO 


Sucaryl 


THE NEW, NON-FATTENING SWEETENER 
THAT TASTES JUST LIKE SUGAR 
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#952 (medium length), #953 (long length). 
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Strong leno elastic sides, down-stretching satin elastic back. White. $16.50. The bra—#2076 at $2.25. 





What's missing here? Pokey old bones. Gone at last 
WARNERS EXCLUSIVE NEW STA-FLAT 


Like all great ideas, this one’s slightly miraculous 

. .yet so simple. A matter of replacing the long 
front bones that dug into your midriff with the 
new STA-FLATT front — light circular springlets, 
pocketed in the girdle’s front panel. These 
swirled circles are flexible as you are; they actu- 
ally give more support than boning—but with un- 
believable lightness, with extra strength where 
you need it most (midriff, waist, tummy ). 


We’ve eliminated the old bone of contention 


with this sprightly, circular stroke of genius. It 
gives not just pinpoint support (like a pokey, 
pushy bone) but firms a greater area with lively 
comfort .. . responds to the round movements of 
your body. (The circle’s a natural shape. ) 

Bend, breathe, sit ... STA-FLAT moves through 
the day with you, with resilient grace. Keeps its 
shape for seasons, too — because this Spring Is 
Here To Stay. You'll live comfortably ever after 


with our engaging (un caging!) ring joined here 


to Warner’s famous Sta-Up-Top*: double i 
ance for smooth beauty. Warner’s has bre 
women out of the dim, primitive Bone Age 
the light free whirl of today. Try the feelin; 
the nicest stores, here and in Canada. 


WARNER'S? 


TTRADE MARK “*REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Girdles + Corsele} 


Bit.asive | 
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diet right... 
feel right... 
look right! 


What a difference in feeling, in 


appearance, when you diet right! 
And the righ?’ comes in selecting 
dietetic foods that pie you the 
most flavor and variety, yet 
stay within your diet schedule. 
Diet Delight Sucaryl® sweetened 
fruits, low-calorie dressings, low- 
‘odium vegetables, do all of these... 


show you the way to diet delightfully! 


Diet Delight 


BRAND 


DIETETIC FOODS 


Low-Calorie 
Low-Sodium 

Fruits + Vegetables 
Dressings + Juices 

lorie and carbohydrate content 
clearly marked on each label. 


‘EE menus and recipes! Write Dept. “L” 
Richmond-Chase Company 
San Jose, California 
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direct from sink or pump. Drinking water is 
boiled unless its source is known to be un- 
contaminated. 

If men like Pedro Sola and Baldomero 
Pelaez are the center’s voice, the people of 
Calabanga will loudly attest that Tiang Ve- 
nancia Cortez is its heart. She is president of 
the Calabanga chapter of the Women’s Wel- 
fare Movement, vice-president of the Rural 
Improvement Club, chief of the auxiliary 
service of the Junior Red Cross, working 
member of the Women’s Club as well as the 
Community Center Citizens Committee. As 
one neighbor puts it, smilingly, ““Here, those 
organizations don’t move unless Tiang Ve- 
nancia moves!” 

It’s a pretty safe bet that more than half 
the children in town were brought into the 
world by Tiang Venancia. Asked to estimate 
the number, she beams. “I must have de- 
livered thousands!” Her fee for a delivery, 
10 pesos ($5). With one of Calabanga’s two 
doctors busy supervising a large rural dis- 
trict and the other swamped by more cases 
than one doctor can possibly handle, barrio 
folk depend on Tiang Venancia for injec- 
tions for such ailments as beriberi, malaria 
and dysentery. Injections cost 50 centavos. 

Though she had no formal medical educa- 
tion, Tiang Venancia was a hospital attend- 
ant before moving to Calabanga twenty 
years ago. As a girl she made an ako, a re- 
ligious pledge to devote her life to the service 
of others, to give twelve hours of each eight- 
een-hour day to voluntary work. “I seem to 
have an official position in this work at the 
center,”’ she says, her English liberally mixed 
with Bicolano and quick, descriptive gestures 


Remember that when you’re in the 
right you can afford to keep your 
temper, and that when you’re in the 
wrong you can’t afford to lose it. 


GEORGE HORACE LORIMER 


Letters from a Self-Made 
Merchant to His Son 


of her always-busy hands. “‘But I don’t get 
paid.” 

Tiang Venancia and her husband, Ricardo, 
each had only four years of school. They 
mean to see that their children get a real edu- 
cation. Leticia, their eldest daughter, is a 
teacher. She adds her salary to Tiang Ve- 
nancia’s earnings to keep the six other Cor- 
tez children in school. “As a family, we can’t 
complain,” Tiang Venancia smiles. “And 
with the coming of the center, life is better for 
all of us here in Calabanga.” 

In its first year the center spent 780 pesos 
for operating expenses. Its income for the 
year—870 pesos, most of this through sale of 
produce from its demonstration farms. In its 
second year the center plans to demonstrate 
the revolutionary new Margate system of 
rice planting which increases rice crops by as 
much as 300 per cent. Citrus groves are in 
the planning stage too. 

The center’s volunteers agree on two fu- 
ture points. First, education is the big step in 
making life better for barrio people. (Of 4000 
Calabanga primary-school children, only 
about 200 finish sixth grade and no more 
than 40 graduate from high school.) Second, 
this must be done if the young Philippine de- 
mocracy is to grow strong. Most agree that 
it can be done, given help, leadership and de- 
votion. Organizations like CARE can pro- 
vide the help, men like Pedro Sola the leader- 
ship, women like Tiang Venancia the devo- 
tion. 

*‘We have made a beginning,” Baldomero 
Pelaez says. ““Our people need be given only 
the tools to work with, they will do the rest.” 

“The Filipinos, like all people, want the 
good things in life,’ Pedro Sola believes. 
“They want a decent living, real freedom. 
They want—to quote one American leader— 
a chance to stand on their own feet, to govern 
themselves, to develop their own resources 
for their own welfare, to walk with respect 
among their fellow men in the world.” 

END 











FOR EVERY YOU 
FOR ALL YOU DO... 


THERE IS AN 


SHOE 


CALF WITH CONTRAST; 
CALF WITH CUSHION PUFFING 

FOR EASY WALKING 
— SHOES FOR ALL HOURS 


$799 $999 


other styles $6.99 to $9.99 
slightly higher in some parts 
of South and West 


today — more than ever 
— America’s standard of value 


288 A St., Boston, Mass. « Div: Consolidated National Shoe Corp. » also made in Canada by Gaie Brothers, Ltd., Quebec 
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Beautiful, original, exclusive gifts of Avon cosmetics and toiletries. 
Lovely to give...lovely to receive 
| 


Welcome your Avon Representative when she calls. 


AVO VD eosmetic: 


| Available only through your Avon Representative who calls at your home. 


SUB-DEB edited by RUTH IMLER 


your seat when you're out on a date—is 
the most dangerous seat in an automobile. 
In the event of an accident, your chances of 
escaping death or injury are the lowest of 
anyone’s in the car. So you are positively 
within your rights to insist on safe driving, | 


7 
The front seat, to the right of the driver— | 


and no boy is within his if he calls you 
“chicken” when you do. 


* 
Why does a boy drive recklessly? Cer- = 
tainly he knows better. Compulsory driver- { 
education courses, high insurance rates for [ 
youthful drivers and the vast amount of §, 
publicity put out by safety councils couldn’t ; 
have escaped him. The answer is that he’s { 
doing it to impress you—favorably, he 
thinks! When he speeds orignores stop signs, #! 
he’s hoping you'll think he’s a dashing, dare- 
devil type, a man of power and courage. 
There’s the problem and here’s the an- | 
swer: You must let your date know thatthe — | 
only impression he’s making on you by 
reckless driving is a bad one. You can tell 
him off without antagonizing him... . 
If he uses only one hand on the wheel, | 
you can tell him lightly, but firmly, “Uh-uh, jj 
I’m allergic to one-armed drivers,” and slide 
way over to your side. If he drives too fast " 
and squeals around the corner on two i 
wheels, you can ask him please to drive 
slower because you’re frightened—this F 
should appeal to his protective instinct. You 
can also chide him teasingly: “Next time =; 
I'll wear a crash helmet so I'll feel safer.” 
You should also refuse to get into a car i 
driven by anyone who you know is under 
the infiuence of alcohol, or with anyone who i 
does not have a driver’s license; if you’re on f 
a double date and the other fellow is a 
dreadful driver, ask your date to do some- ! 
thing about it: if your date thinks he hasto | 
break the sound barrier to get you home on i 
time, tell him it’s not that important— } 
your parents would rather have you home ~ 
late than not at all. If, in spite of all your 
entreaties, he persists in driving like a ma- 
niat (rate him according to the chart below) 
cross him off your dating list. No date is 4/ 
worth risking your life for. 


eH le niceovenat: 











—S—S — 


IS YOUR DATE SURE 
TO CRASH? 


How to Get a Score: 


1. Score his answer to the first question in 
each situation. 


2. Put his points in the corresponding box 
in far right column 





1. SITUATION 
Does he hold asteady (Or does his speed- 


ometer jump 





like th 
like this?) 


2. SITUATION 
Does he keep a steady position (red car) 
and wait for a safe chance to pass? 


3. SITUATION 
i Does he a/ways stay in 
line on curves? 








4. SITUATION 
Does he always wait in line on blind hills? 
If so, he may go many years, or a lifetime, 
without a crash. 





Does he leave a wide “escape zone”’ be- 
tween his car and the car ahead? At 60 
mph, this should be equal to a full big-city 
block. 






6. SITUATION 
Does he always lower his lights when an- 
other car is within a half mile ahead? If so, 
you're dating a pretty solid sort of man, 
and chances are he’s a good, safe driver. 


Se iy oe 


C13 


Is it his inflexible rule to stop at stop 
signs? 











: | 
Although a study of 1100 proposals shows the automobile to be t 
most popular spot for popping the question, a study of traffic sta 
tistics shows it’s also a successful device for committing suicide 





(Or is he a “*broken-field runner” like this? 
Experts are finding that it is ““quick-reflex” 


drivers who crash.) SCORING 


SITUATION 


1. SCORE: IN 
Always, 10 | 
Usually, 8 
i (Or does he ever pass on a blind Except when he’s in a i 
curve? If you’ve ever seen him do hurry, 5 
this, police say he is almost cer- Practically never, 0 
tain to crash in the near future.) | 









2. SCORE: 3 
Pe Always, 10 
# , EB _ Usually, 8 
oo ‘YO SS Well, sometimes, 3 I 
ot \ a Seldom, if ever, 0 ’ 
\ 


3. SCORE: 


Absolutely always, 20 
Usually, 5 


C ees 

i. 

(Or have you ever known him to pass on 
a blind hill—even once? This is the mark Has had a few close | 


of a beginner, or an unstable, impatient Shareag ; 
individual.) 


4. SCORE: . 
100% always, 20 { 
Usually, sometimes and 

never; any of these 


(Or does he ever “push” the car ahead like 
scores, O 


this? If you ride with a “pusher” you'd 
better take out extra insurance on your 
face and his windshield.) 5. SCORE: ) 

Always, 20 

On highways, but not in 

city traffic, 10 
Now and then, 4 
Seldom, 0 


(Or does he high-beam the rear of the car 
ahead?) 


6. SCORE: 
Always, 10 
Usually, 8 
Except when he forgets, 4 
Never thinks of it, or uses 
high beam to hurry the 


a =e 
an o other fellow, 0 
an | | 7. SCORE: 


(Or does he, now and then, when he 
“knows it’s safe,” run on through?) Runs right through “when 


it’s safe,” 0 


BUT... ifhe gets irritated, shouts at other cars, 
argues (or races!) with other drivers, he’s an 
unstable driver and you should subtract 10. 
POINTS 


SUBTRACTED: 


If he backs his car up fast, he’s immature 
and you can subtract another 10. 
If he drives you home fast late at night (especially 
if he’s elated by party refreshment) he’s heading 
for an early crash and you should subtract 30! 
If he scores from 77 to 100, he’s safe. 
e65 66- Be ** 30 to 77, be on your guard; he may smash a few fenders and 
a windshield or two before he learns. 


se EEE AE ** 0 to 50, it’s only a matter of time. Keep out of this car and 


Save a plastic-surgery bill. 


TENTATIVE SCORE: 
(add up all the boxes) 


HIS FINAL SCORE: 


Always stops, 10 
Coasts through at 5-10 | 
mph, 3 


les, Jr.. with assistance of the National Safety 





a QUID PRELL 


It’s marvelous!—with radiant beauty in every drop—exciting, new Liquid Prell! 
It’s extra rich—that’s why it leaves your hair looking so ‘Radiantly Alive’... 
feeling so angelically soft... behaving so beautifully! You'll love Liquid Prell 
and its unique, extra-rich formula that bursts instantly into mounds 


of richer, more effective lather. Try it today! 


JUST POUR IT... &", 
—_—_—_—_—_—_———————— St i) 

and you'll see the rN Se 

. Ae 


Extra-Rich Liquid Prell has 


just the right consistency. 
dulls hair like other liquids. It won’t 


oom 


glorious difference! 


- 





Never too thin or watery — Never too thick, with a 
never messy or wasteful — “filming” ingredient that 
like some liquid shampoos. sania Ak epee 


leaves a dulling film. 


& 






PRELL— 


THE RADIANT SHAMPOO 


now available 2 ways: 


The exciting, new extra-rich liquid 


in the handsome, easy-grip bottle! 


And, of course, everyone in the 
family loves famous Prell in the 
handy tube! That’s because it’s 
ideal for children and grownups 
alike! Wonderful for the shower 
—it won't spill, drip, or break. So 
economical, too—it’s concentrated 


—ounce for ounce it goes further! 
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Is he right for you? No man’s born the perfec 


Making 
Marriage 
Work 


By CLIFFORD R. ADAMS, Ph.D. 
Pennsylvania State University, 


Department of Psychology 


Ask Yourself: 
Will My Husband Succeed? 


Most wives want to help their husbands suc- 
ceed in business but often don’t know the quali- 
ties or characteristics to encourage. Answer 
the questions below with a thoughtful (and 
honest) Yes or No. 

a 
Does Your Husband: 
. Follow through, once he begins a project? 
. Deal fairly and honestly with associates? 


Recognize his own limitations? 


m & Bb = 


. Schedule his time and activities efficiently? 


n 


- Keep his head when under pressure? 


. Avoid immoderate drinking? 


NN 


- Willingly accept business responsibilities? 


os 


. Find it easy to talk to people? 

9. Think ahead in making decisions? 

10. Avoid pretension and putting on a front? 

11. Establish and maintain pleasant relation- 
' ships with associates? 

12. Stay out of trouble (gambling, reckless 

driving, and so on)? 

13. Treat inferiors fairly, and superiors without 

fawning? 


14, Believe his marriage is satisfactory? 


These questions concern the traits which 
help a man to succeed in business, not neces- 
sarily in marriage: More than eleven “‘yes” 
answers indicate that your husband’s qualities 
of personality and character wil! enable him 
to advance steadily, if not rapidly, in his chosen 
field. He will progress faster if you encourage 
him in overcoming any faults or weaknesses 
indicated by “no” answers. Your own atti- 
tudes and behavior will do much to build his 
confidence, and to give him a reason for want- 
ing to succeed. 


What Makes a Good Husband ? 


‘HEN a woman marries, she hopes that 

her choice of a mate will prove wise. She 
wants a husband with whom she will be happy, 
and who will be happy with her. If she has in- 
sight, she recognizes that this will depend upon 
the kind of persons both are, and their ability 
and willingness to work toward a successful 
marriage. It will be difficult, if not impossible, 
for her to stay in love or to give her best to the 
marriage unless her husband is able to fulfill his 
role. 

It is not easy for a girl to select the right hus- 
band. But current research, based upon inter- 
views with hundreds of men and women, be- 
fore and again after their marriage, has identi- 
fied some of the most important qualities which 
a man should possess if he is to become a good 
husband. The extent to which these qualities 
are present—or not—will greatly influence the 
couple’s happiness. 

I. Integration. The happy husband is well 
integrated. This is nota single personality trait, 
but combines several. The most outstanding 
characteristics of the well-integrated man are 
these: 

1. He is tranquil and not easily irritated by 
the common, everyday mishaps of life. He does 
not get upset when he burns his tongue on hot 
food or when an article is misplaced. But he 
does become annoyed by persons or actions 
which interfere with his responsibilities. 

2. He is well adjusted to home life, usually 
because he grew up in a good home. He got 
along with his parents and had a close and 
confidential relationship with them. He was 
trained in the obligations which are part of 
family membership. By firm but not harsh 
discipline, he learned to accept these without 
antagonism. 

3. He is realistic in his outlook on life. He 
believes that hard work is the road to success. 
He knows the danger of hasty decisions and 
thinks carefully before acting. He uses judg- 
ment and does the right thing because he be- 
lieves in the right (not from fear of being caught 
if he does wrong). 

4. He is stable and optimistic. He does not 
worry about the past, but concentrates on to- 
day and tomorrow. Instead of criticizing others 
(his wife!) for mistakes, he talks the situation 
over. He is content with a quiet, well-ordered 
way of life, does not seek constant change 
and excitement. 

5. His thinking is balanced. He has no com- 
plexes or phobias about love or sex, and is not 
burdened by fears or a sense of guilt about past 
sins. His mental processes are healthy because 
his attitudes are wholesome and undistorted. 

Il. Idealism. The inner qualities of respon- 
sibility and desire for improvement are expressed 
in standards of daily living. The man who makes 
a happy husband has these attitudes: 

1. He seeks association with those whose 
conduct and character are generally approved 
by society.” He doesn’t like people who take 
advantage of others or those who lose their 
tempers or neglect cleanliness and grooming. 
He tries to live up to the standards in which he 
believes. 

2. He wants to become more responsible. He 
strives to be punctual, to work harder and to 
save money. He tries to attend church regularly 
and to be active in community affairs. 

3. In youth, and more intensely as he be- 
comes older, he has a deep desire to love and 


t mate. but his traits can tell you what sort of husband he’ll be. 


be loved, to have a happy marriage, and to be 
a good husband and father. 

Ill. Acceptance. The man who will be com- 
panionable in marriage is able to accept and 
identify with those around him. It is this social 
identification that helps him to achieve a sense 
of belongingness and of sharing and to give these 
to others. He shows this in two ways: 

1. He is sociable. He likes friends to call on 
him, even if they drop in unexpectedly or when 
he is busy. Nor does he show annoyance if 
visitors outstay their welcome or interrupt 
when he is playing a game or reading. 

2. He is friendly and hospitable. He enjoys 
doing favors for friends (and his wife!). He likes 
picnics and other outings. He volunteers to help 
raise money for charity, or to do things for less 
fortunate persons who need a hand. 

IV. Conservatism. Basically, the man likely 
to become a good husband is a prudent, con- 
servative individual. He does not care for spec- 
tacular or dangerous activities and pursuits. An 
all-night party, a drunken orgy, gambling for 
high stakes have no appeal for him. 

VY. Leadership. He has traditional beliefs 
about marriage. He thinks that the husband 
should be the leader in his family and set an ex- 
ample. He does not want his wife to work after 
they marry because he sees her as a full-time 
homemaker and mother of their children. He 
expects her to be a partner with whom he can 
share fully, even vacations. 


These are the essentials which equip a man 
to become a happy husband. In addition, most 
good husbands are well adjusted sexually. 
Since the physical relationship is inseparable 
from other aspects of marriage, many of these 
qualities, though not directly concerned with 
sex, are important in helping a woman to ac- 
cept and respond to her husband sexually. 
There are, however, some specific traits charac- 
teristic of the man who will make a good sexual 
adjustment in marriage. 

Because he believes that in marriage love and 
sex are inseparable, he is governed by consider- 
ation for his wife rather than by his personal 
desires alone. 

He is fastidious in behavior and attitudes 
concerning sex. He does not favor intercourse 
before marriage, believes that husband and wife 
should remain faithful after marriage, con- 
siders his intimate relafionship with his wife 
their private concern, and maintains high 
standards of personal cleanliness. 

He is sufficiently informed about sex to see 


it in true perspective. He regards the sex rela- 


tionship as important but not as the primary 
reason for or basis of marriage. 

No husband is perfect, and to expect any 
man to possess all these traits would be un- 
realistic. But if he is more like this pattern 


than unlike it, he can be a good husband, and_ 
you and he can have a happy marriage. The 


important thing in making a choice (or in mak- 
ing marriage work) is to recognize, appreciate 
and encourage basic good qualities and to 
avoid being misled by minor faults or superfi- 
cial virtues. 


Do You Agree? 


**“How old are most people when they get di- 
vorced? 


Among men, first divorces occur most fre- 
quently at age 23.6; the corresponding figure 
among women is 21.9. 
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Lavender Soap, box of 3, $1.50 Long-lasting Lavender Essence from $1.10 


PLUS TAX) 


No other fragrance can make you feel so fresh, so 


+ A >» » 1 e 
injoy the wonderful fresh feeling 
charming all day long. Because Yardley Lavender 
‘i ° is more than a delightful scent. It’s a feeling... 
hat Yard Cy Laven le rc = Ives YOu ae ee oo, es know bis look 
y) J wonderful, when you feel wonderful. Enjoy Yardley 


Lavender in many forms. give it as well-bred gifts. 


{ and domestic ingredients. Yardley of | 1c Inc., 6 Fifth Ave., N.Y 


Yardley products for America are created in England and finished in the U.S.A. from the original English formulae, combining importe 


You’ve never seen china so beautiful 
— you’ve never seen china 

so durable — as Encanto in 
FRANCISCAN fine CHINA. Superb 
craftsmanship — achieved by no other 
potters — fuses Franciscan’s strong, 
pearl-toned, china-body with china 

of subtle nature colors, then encircles 
them with gleaming platinum. 
Encanto is a luxury to own — 
economy to buy. It sturdily resists 
the hazards of use and will be 
your delight and pride— 
morning ...noon... night — 


through years to come. 


The table is set with Encanto Dawn. 
Reading from top down the other colors 
are: Magnolia —Twilight, Birchbark, 
Willow, Spruce —Sandalwood —Teak and 
Magnolia. Place Setting $17.75. White 


with platinum band. Place Setting $13. 
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Editors’ Note: There are many questions which women would like 

to ask a trusted physician, but there is not always the opportunity. In 

acontinuation of this series, Tell Me Doctor, Doctor Safford will an- 

* swer some of these questions which have been sent to him by readers. 
The questions are all real, but the names are fictitious. 


By HENRY B. SAFFORD, M.D. 


am 57 years old and have always 
en exceptionally strong and healthy, 
t lately I’ve been worried. If men- 
‘uation stops in the fifties and then 
gins again, what does it mean?” 
= 
7% doctor glanced up from the history 
rd on his desk. The new patient, he noted, 
peared to be slightly overweight, although 
ive and energetic in manner. Once more 
Tooked down at the card. 
‘I see,” he said, “that you are fifty-seven 
Bo and have come to consult me be- 
ise, at that age, you are still menstruating. 
uu began at the age of eleven, so this has 
ne on for fifteen years longer than is usual. 
lon’t wonder you have begun to worry.” 
“Yes, Doctor. I did stop for about a year 
en I was fifty. Then it began again and for 
» last year or so has been more profuse 
in ever. At first I thought it was just be- 
ise I have always been especially strong 
d hearty. Then I read an article ina maga- 
about cancer of the neck of the womb. 
€ magazine said that this is terribly com- 
n, but almost all the women who have it 
e borne children. Since I’ve never had a 
Id I thought ——” 
e doctor interrupted. “I noted in your 
ry that you have never been pregnant. 
t fact does not automatically exclude 
from the danger of cervical cancer. How- 
r, instead of wasting more time on irre- 
msible speculation, I think we should get 
he examination.” 
Very well, Doctor.” 
ollowing the session in the examination 
m, the doctor returned to the outer office. 
short time the patient came also, and 
down, facing him across the desk. 
Now,” said the doctor, ““I am ready to 
you quite a lot about yourself and about 
Tr symptoms.” 
First, I must know—did you find can- 


No, I did not. The neck of the womb ap- 
ts to be entirely normal. The uterus is not 
icularly large. There is no cervical can- 
that is evident on inspection. I will even 
urther and say it seems improbable that 

have any involvement of the cervix. 
ever, the normal uterus is about three 
es long, and the cervix comprises only 
ut one third of the organ. You must un- 
tand that the rest of the uterus is fully as 
erable as the cervix.” 





or Safford’s new book, The Intimate Problems of 
en, containing several chapters which have not 
| red in the Journal, has been published by Haw- 
‘n Books, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


“Then you think there is still danger?” 

“We are going to make sure about that. 
Believe me, I do not want to frighten you. At 
the same time, we are dealing with symptoms 
which are extremely suggestive. They may 
prove most important. When we have fin- 
ished, if I can offer you a clean bill of health, 
no one will be happier.” 

“Are you suggesting that there may be 
something wrong somewhere else in the 
uterus? Could it be cancer?” 

“T think it is imperative for us to eliminate 
that possibility.” 

“But I thought that cancer of the cervix 
was the greatest threat of all. And you say I 
do not have that.” 

“Cancer of the uterine body makes up 
from ten to fifteen per cent of all uterine 
cancers. I am not convinced that you have 
it—I do think investigation may show that 
you have a condition which frequently leads 
to cancer. I refer to what is known as en- 
dometrial hyperplasia.” 

“That sounds almost as dreadful as cancer. 
What does it mean?” 

“Tt means an abnormal overgrowth of the 
lining of the uterus. The fact that cancer of 
the uterine body frequently has been dem- 
onstrated in patients after a diagnostic 
curettement had shown the presence of en- 
dometrial hyperplasia is of great significance. 
Cancer of the uterine body begins in the 
endometrium, or lining of the womb.” 

“Why do you suspect this in my case?” 

“T’ll tell you. First, let us consider your 
history. You began menstruating at an un- 
usually early age and continued long past the 
normal menopause. You have always been 
uncommonly hearty and strong and are now 
eighteen pounds overweight. Yet, in spite of 
your vigor, you have never been pregnant. 
This suggests that, throughout adult life, you 
have been afflicted with endocrine dysfunc- 
tion which would commonly mean excessive 
estrogen secretion. This accounts for your 
greatly delayed menopause. Prolonged and 
erratic ovarian activity frequently accom- 
panies endometrial hyperplasia. In fact, it is 
practically the only way to explain the over- 
activity of your menstrual function.” 

“Is that why I have never had children?” 

“The incidence of sterility among each 
type of endocrine dysfunction is high. You 
see, the physiology of the entire reproductive 
system is disturbed.” 

“Doctor, is this something that only hap- 
pens to women of my age?” 

“Tt is true that malignant involvement of 
the uterine body appears to be a disease af- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 207 
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HALO LEAVES HAIR 
CLEANER, SOFTER 
BRIGHTER 


-than any oily, greasy, 
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Halo—unlike most shampoos—contains 
no greasy oils or soap to dull your 
hair with dirt-catching film! 








%* Clear, liquid Halo bursts into rain-soft 
lather, instantly, in any kind of water. 
Cleans thoroughly, quickly, then rinses 
completely, carrying away dirt and 
dusty-looking dandruff. 


% No special after-rinse needed. Halo 
glorifies your hair—naturally. Brings back 
all its clean bright beauty with each 
shampoo. Your hair is left cleaner, softer, 
brighter. Pleasantly fragrant, too. 


% Halo—so safe, so gentle—is ideal for 
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children as well. Get Halo at your dealer’s 
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* Guaranteed by @ 
Good Housekeeping 
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today. Make Halo your family shampoo! 


Halo Glorifies Your Hair—Naturally! 
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It’s easy, it’s thrifty— 
it’s Spanish Rice Pronto 


Caramba! This is a dish! A masterpiece 
no other rice but Minute Rice can make 
so fast—so delicious. You use only one 
pan—no baking. Add the Minute Rice 
right from the package. You’ll love the 
way the fluffy grains of rice soak up the 
tomato sauce flavor—and color! A real 
economy, too—only pennies per serving 
for a family of four. 
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Only pre-cooked Minute Rice can fix this fabulous feast—so fast! 





SPANISH RICE PRONTO 


11, cups (or 5-ounce package) Minute Rice - 14 cup fat - 1 medium onion, thinly sliced 





2 cans (8 ounces each) Hunt’s Tomato Sauce + 14 medium green pepper, diced 


13/4, cups hot water « 1 teaspoon salt - Dash of pepper « 1 teaspoon prepared mustard 
(optional) 





Melt fat in skillet. Add onion, green pepper soning. Mix well. Bring quickly to a boil. 


and Minute Rice (right from the package). Cover tightly and simmer 10 minutes. Serve 
Stir over high heat until lightly browned. it steaming, and sit back for the applause— 
Add water, Hunt’s Tomato Sauce and sea- from four muchos happy people. 






PERFECT RICE WITHOUT COOKING Product of General Foods 
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Fifty Years Ago 
in the Journal 


OR the first time, an electri- 

cally lighted train ran daily 
from Chicago to California in 
November, 1905. George M. Co- 
han was wowin’ ’em in Little 
Johnny Jones; Blanche Bates was 
The Girl of the Golden West. At 
New York’s Hoffman House one 
could see such celebrities as Tony 
Pastor, Grover Cleveland, Chaun- 
cey Depew and Buffalo Bill, as 
well as the most flamboyant 
painted barroom nude in Amer- 
ica. 


In this issue, Editor Bok com- 
mences his famous campaign 
to elevate American taste in 
furniture. ‘‘Here is a so-called 
Morris chair that cost $31 with 
gaping carved lion heads for 
arms, and ball-and-claw feet, 
heavy to move, carved out of all 
proportion to size, a hideous 
piece of furniture,”” he com- 
ments. “‘A simple, well-made 
Morris chair with excellent lines 
costs but $12.”’ 


“What should I carry in a suitcase 

for a five days’ journey on a sleep- 
ing car?” asks a reader. Answer: 
“A dark silk kimono to sleep in, a 
change of underwear, and two sets 
of collars and cuffs to freshen up 
the appearance.” 


Thanksgiving Day: “It is grand- 
pa’s proud boast that he can dis- 
member and carve the turkey 
without removing the fork or ris- 
ing from his chair. . . . At the 
other end of the table, grandma 
sits flanked by a sugar-cured ham 
and huge dish of escalloped oys- 
ters and various vegetables while 
up and down the table are placed 
the cranberry sauce, the currant, 
quince and gooseberry jellies, the 
spiced peaches and apple and 
orange marmalade, and pickles 
and celery.” 


“Up until the time that a little 
girl is ten years old, she may be 
allowed the same kind of out- 
door exercise as her brothers.”’ 


“Games for College Girls: Cat 
and Mouse, Snatch the Handker- 
chief, and Medicine Ball Tag.” 


For a ‘“‘little house frock’’: 10 
yards of lawn, 1'4 yards of lace 
beading, 5 yards of taffeta rib- 
bon and a dozen buttons. Total 
cost: $2.74. 


“*W hat College Girls Eat: At Smith 
College I was told that it is very 
difficult at the first of the year to 
serve breakfasts without meat, and 
housemothers are obliged now and 
then to give pork, veal and fried po- 
tatoes to appease the students.” 
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MNbout ' lown 


EEMS that when Glenn White was 

working on his Youth in Hawaii for 
last month’s JOURNAL he took some 
lessons in the hula from the hula 
group at the hotel in Kauai where he 
was staying, who called themselves 
Grandma’s Hula Maids. In the group 
were Grandma, pure Polynesian, her 
daughter Annie and her two grand- 


KAUAI INN PHOTO 


We’ve been looking at the page proofs of 
a new kind of cookbook coming out this 
month, called Specialty of the House. 
One hundred celebrities of the food world 
have each contributed his or her favorite 
recipe, and along with this mouth-water- 
ing array of dishes you see and hear 
about each of the celebrities. The late 





Glenn White taking a hula lesson in Hawaii. He just couldn’t keep his hands from drooping. 


daughters, Eula May and Wanda. It 
was Eula May and Wanda whorecently 
wrote him, inquiring about his hula 
practice, and enclosing the snapshot 
of Glenn getting his instructions from 
the group on the hotel grounds. Glenn 
said he wasn’t very good at it. The 
girls told him his hands drooped too 
much. ‘‘You see,”’ Glenn said, much 
to our amazement, “‘the whole thing 
about the hula is the hands.’ We 
saw the letter from the girls was 
rather long, and asked Glenn what 
else they had to say. ‘“‘Oh,”’ he ex- 
plained, “‘they just want to know how 
to go about starting a Sub-Deb club 
in Kauai.”’ 


If you think you recognize the girl in the 
ermine hood on the cover this month, 
there’s a reason why. She was there as a 
bride in June, and was there in a big straw 
hat the August before. The people who took 
all three pictures, Mary Mead and 
Tam Maddick, are a_husband-and- 
wife photographing team who live and 
work in a big red-and-white barnlike 
studio home just outside Beverly Hills, 
in which Stephanie does most of her 
modeling. “It’s a wonderful place to 
work,” she keeps telling Tam. “Reminds 
me of where I was born and brought up— 
on a farm in Ohio.” 


Inarecent survey, 47 per cent of mar- 
ried men who were interviewed and 
28 per cent of bachelors ranked “good 
homemaker” as the most important 
asset ina wife. 


Ann Batchelder’s there with her 
wonderful Imperial Sole, and Ruth 
Mills Teague with her Crépes aux 
Fraises, which are more delicious than 
crepes suzette, and whose deliciousness 
Ruth demonstrated again just the other 
day to lucky Louella Shouer. The 
book has an unusually worthy purpose 
behind it. It is being published for the 
benefit of the Florence Crittenton League, 
devoted to the support of troubled young 
women and girls. It costs $2 (available 
at your bookstore, or Barrett House, 
307 E. 12th Street, New York 3), and if the 
other ninety-eight recipes are as good as 
Annie’s Imperial Sole and Ruth’s straw- 
berry pancakes, the book’s a bargain as 
well as a benefit. 


While getting the pictures together 


for A Night to Remember, Tina 
Fredericks went through Walter 
Lord’s fascinating and sometimes 


grim collections of mementos of the 
Titanic and other disasters. Besides 
being a specialist on disasters, Mr. 
Lord is a specialist on lost causes. 
Showed Tina his collection of cam- 
paign buttons and posters of presi- 
dential candidates who lost, and of 
Confederate Army caps. Told Tina 
that he had interviewed sixty-three 
survivors of the Titanic as part of his 
research for the book. ‘‘And it’s a 
very funny thing,’ he said, “but 
every woman I interviewed main- 
tained that she had been taken off the 
Titanic in the very last lifeboat to 
leave the ship.” 


ABBOT MILLS 





Louella Shouer samples Ruth (Conversation 
Piece) Teague’s delicious Specialty of the House. 


Tina Fredericks reads the story of the Titanic 
disaster in Walter Lord’s Cedar Rapids Gazette. 


ABBOT MILLS 
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AX NIGHT Fe 


There were 2207 men, women and children traveling on the world’s most glamorous ship on 


its maiden voyage. At 11:40 P.M. on April 14, 1912, the lookout, high in 


the crow’s-nest, saw the berg—a mountain of ice—standing 


black against the starlit sky. There was a jolt, a blow. 
Suddenly the sea came roaring through. . .. 


The true story of the greatest sea disaster. 


IGH in the crow’s-nest of the new White Star 
H liner Titanic, Lookout Frederick Fleet peered 

into a dazzling night. It was calm, clear and 
bitterly cold. There was no moon, but the cloudless 
sky blazed with stars. The Atlantic was like polished 
plate glass; people later said they had never seen it so 
smooth. This was the fifth night of the Titanic’s maiden 
voyage to New York, and it was already clear that she 
was not only the largest but also the most glamorous 
ship in the world. Even the passengers’ dogs were 
glamorous. John Jacob Astor had along his Airedale, 
Kitty. Henry Sleeper Harper, of the publishing 
family, had his prize Pekingese, Sun Yat-sen. Robert 
W. Daniel, the Philadelphia banker, was bringing back 
a champion French bulldog just purchased in Brit- 
ain. Clarence Moore, of Washington, also had been 
dog shopping, but the fifty pairs of English foxhounds 
he bought for the Loudoun Hunt weren’t making the 
trip. 

There was a wonderful intimacy about this little 
world of the Edwardian rich. They seemed to get the 
same ideas at the same time, and one of these ideas 
was to make the maiden voyage of the largest ship in 
the world. The 190 families in First Class were people 
who could afford as much as $4350—and these were 
1912 dollars—for a de luxe suite. A suite like this had 
even a private promenade deck, which figured out at 
something like $40 a front foot for six days. Their 
personal servants had their own lounge on C Deck, 
so no one need suffer the embarrassment of striking 
up a conversation with some handsome stranger, 
only to find he was Henry Sleeper Harper’s dragoman. 


© 


That was all another world to Frederick Fleet. He 
was one of six lookouts carried by the Titanic, and 
the lookouts didn’t worry about passenger problems. 
They were the “‘eyes of the ship,”’ and on this particu- 
lar night Fleet had been warned to watch especially 
for icebergs. 

So far, so good. On duty at 10 p.m... . a few words 
about the ice problem with Lookout Reginald Lee, 
who shared the same watch . . . a few more words 
about the cold . . . but mostly just silence, as the two 
men stared into the darkness. 

Now the watch was almost over, and still there was 
nothing unusual. Just the night, the stars, the biting 
cold, the wind that whistled through the rigging as the 
Titanic raced across the calm, black sea at 22’ knots. 
It was almost 11:40 p.m. on Sunday, April 14, 1912. 

Suddenly Fleet saw something directly ahead, even 
darker than the darkness. At first it was small (about 
the size, he thought, of two tables put together), but 
every second it grew larger and closer. Quickly Fleet 
banged the crow’s-nest bell three times, the warning 
of danger ahead. At the same time he lifted the phone 
and rang the bridge. 

“What did you see?” asked a calm voice at the 
other end. 

“Iceberg right ahead,”’ replied Fleet. 

“Thank you,’ acknowledged the voice with curi- 
ously detached courtesy. Nothing more was said. 

For the next thirty-seven seconds, Fleet and Lee 
stood quietly side by side, watching the ice draw 
nearer. Now they were almost on top of it, and still 
the ship didn’t turn. The = CONTINUED ON PAGE 125 












By WALTER LORD 


Many passengers refused to enter the lifeboats, bé 
cause they could not believe that there was real dange 
Why trade the bright deck of the Titanic for a fe} 
hours in a dark rowboat? And, as someone sai¢ 
“You can’t get back on tomorrow without a pases 





To people in the boats—or thrashing in the 28° water! 
the Titanic seemed “‘a black finger pointing to the sky. 


Copyright, 1955, by Walter Lord 


A NIGHT TO REMEMBER 
is a condensation. | 
The complete book will be published ‘ 
on November 28 by Henry Holt & Co., New Yor 
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ANET was taking a last-minute shower 

when she heard the bell ring again. 
She had a hunch it was the clock, but 
of course she could never be sure. 

The clock had grown willful and ca- 
pricious with age. The shiny surface was 
scratched and beaten, and the insides had 
been disassembled and rebuilt many times. 
Manufactured before the era-of electric 
clocks, automatic clocks and radio clocks, 
it could not turn on the coffee, or turn off 
the oven, or awaken one to soft music. 
But it was undoubtedly a clock with per- 
sonality. The minutes still ticked off 
loudly, if irregularly, and the alarm sput- 
tered whimsically. It went off spontane- 
ously at the most unlikely times, shrill, 
tentative, hemming and hawing, never 
quite sure it wanted to bother ringing at 
all. It sounded a lot like the telephone, a 
lot like an impatient caller at the front 
door—rarely like a straightforward, hon- 
est-to-goodness clock alarm. 

The ringing was clearly audible despite 
the running water in the shower, ringing 
insistently, if intermittently. ““Timmy!”’ 
Janet shouted above the racket. ““Timmy! 
Answer the bell!” 

There was no answer, and the ringing 
continued. “Beth!” she called, but she 
knew it was hopeless. The children were 
watching television, and were lost to ev- 
erything else. Muttering, she turned off 





By LENORE TUROVLIN 


the water, wrapped herself in a bath towel 
and checked the bedroom phone. It was 
silent. She ran the half flight downstairs. 
Nobody appeared to be at the door. But 
the bell was still stammering, off and on, 
and she began the search for the clock. 
Timmy had apparently hidden it again, 
and she checked the usual places: the 
guest closet, the dining-room cupboard, 
the top shelf of the hall bookcase. It was 
still ringing weakly when she found it on 
the kitchen counter, nested in the mixing 
bowls, and she pushed down the dented 
lever to quiet it. 

From the den came the raucous sounds 
ofachildren’s program, Timmy and Beth 
squealing and shrieking with the studio 
audience. No wonder they couldn’t hear 
anything, Janet thought irritably. They're 
getting so conditioned that a pneumatic 
drill wouldn’t penetrate their conscious- 
ness. She slammed the clock down on the 
sink, and stormed back toward the bath- 
room, the towel flying out behind her. 

She bumped right into Sam, who was 
pocketing his door key in the front hall. 

“Hi,” he said, looking at her with ad- 
miring eyes. 

“You're early,” she accused, pulling 
the towel around her. 

“Tm sorry.’ He smiled. “‘Shall I go 
back to the office?” 

“T didn’t have time to dress 


. 


” 





He never left word, never wrote letters, 


rarely used the telephone. 


Janet would always be there—waiting. 





Sam continued to smile at her fondly. 

“Oh, don’t be a goon, Sam. It’s that 
stupid clock again. It went off while I was 
in the shower, and I thought it might be 
the phone, or the door, and I had to get 
out and track the darn thing down, and 
I'm fed up!” She stalked off to their bed- 
room and started to dress. 

“It’s just a poor innocent clock,” Sam 
said reasonably, following her. ““A fam- 
ily heirloom, as it were. What do you 
want from it?” 

“T wish your family had heirloom sil- 
ver, or heirloom diamonds, or something 
practical. What good is a clock that 
doesn’t keep time—and starts ringing 
whenever the mood strikes it?” 

“It’s wonderful for taking apart and 
putting back together again, you must 
admit. Timmy learned a lot fooling 
around with it.” 

“I don’t care if Timmy doesn’t grow 
up to be a watchmaker. In the meantime, 
my nerves are wearing thin.” 

Sam yawned elaborately. ‘““Where are 
the kids?” 

‘““Can’t you hear the television set?” 
she asked impatiently. ““Another one of 
your family heirlooms is defective hear- 
ing, which your children share with 
you.” She pulled on a stock- 
ing so fiercely it sprang a run. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 174 
































her romance with ‘‘Pete,”’ ex-king. 





ame King of Yugoslavia after 
1on. Here the little king greets 
with (right) regent, Prince Paul. 
King Peter reviews 





By QUEEN ALEXANDRA, of YUGOSLAVIA 


She eae Pn princess and her favorite Pere 
were cousins Philip, rey Duke of Edinburgh, and Michael of Romania. 


Alexandra of Greece, born with “no palaces, no wealth,” describes childhood, 


oo 


FIRST PART OF SIX 


anny Jackson gave my curly brown hair 
a final brushing. “‘The princess can go 
in to see Her Royal Highness now,” 
she told the maid, waiting to take me 
to my mother. 

It was a lovely, pearl-tinted morning 
in Florence, and the new day’s sun- 
shine was streaming blithely into the 
bedrooms of our small villa. I scam- 
pered off, called, ‘“‘Mougey! Mougey!”’ 
(pronounced Moozhee)—my pet name 
for my mother—and heard her answer- 
ing, ““Pougey! Pougey!’—her pet name 
for me. 

As always, a funny delicious little 
feeling squiggled through me—the pure 
happiness a small girl of five can get 
from knowing she is loved and secure, 
that in a moment she is going to be 
kissed and cuddled by her mummie 


who is, surely, the most wonderful pé 
son in the world. 
I rushed into the charming bedroo 


‘My mother was sitting at her rest 


table before the open windows. 
black hair, falling to her waist, gleam\ 
sometimes dark gold and someti 
raven blue as the sun glanced on 
silkiness while she brushed it. 

I flung myself at her and she gathen 
me up, smothering me with kis 
Presently she set me down in order | 
continue her toilette. One of the earlié 
lessons I had to learn was that I co 
not be with Mougey all day. I was 
overemotional and highly strung lit 
girl, and I had to stay with nanny, 
cause Mougey was often very busy. | 

But I had a hundred questions | 
ask. ““Why have I got a new nanny 


“Because Nanny Foster became 
omesick for Greece and wanted to go 
ick there,” said Mougey. 

“But she’s English, and that’s our 
yme. Why don’t we go back with her?” 
“Because, Pougey, we are exiles.” 


‘pondered the word “exiles.” What 
did that mean? That was an English 
ord. I should have understood it, 
ir all the five years of my life I had 
‘oken in English to my nanny, to 
sOugey and to Amama—my German 
andmother, Queen Sophia of Greece, 
0 was a sister of the kaiser. “‘What’s 
. . exile, Mougey?”’ I persisted. 
My mother put down her hairbrush 
d turned to look at me. She had big, 
ining black eyes which could flash 
ger, even fury when her tempestuous 





I.N.P. 


nature was roused, but now they were 
soft, and nearly tear-misted. 

“Exile,” Pougey, is a very difficult 
word for a little girl to understand,” 
she told me gently. “It means we can’t 
go back to Greece for a little while be- 
cause they would rather not have a king 
there now. While the king is away from 
home, so is the family.” 

Only later, when I had to study the 
history of my country, did I begin to 
know why we could not go home and 
why I had always been regarded as a 
“highly strung” little girl. It was be- 
cause my father’s tragic death occurred 
when my mother was only in the begin- 
ning of her pregnancy. Alone, she did 
not care to live or to see her child. 

“TI wanted us both to die, Pougey,” 
she told me once, “for without your 


father it seemed the world held no 
home for either of us.” 

The romance of my parents is, to me, 
a profoundly moving love story. And 
because it has made my mother a 
woman of infinite wisdom and under- 
standing toward me, in all my sorrows 
and all my happiness, I would like to 
tell it to you. 


| suppose one could say it really be- 
gan in the early nineteenth century, 
when, in the great war of Greek in- 
dependence, a famous and powerful 
family, the Phanariotes, settled in 
Athens. Those were my mother’s an- 
cestors, stanch supporters of the mon- 
archy established in 1863, when Prince 
William George of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein-Sonderburg-Gliicksburg-Beck, 
the second son of King Christian IX 
of Denmark, became King George I 
of the Hellenes. His sister was Queen 
Alexandra of England. 

He was assassinated in 1913, and was 
succeeded by his son, King Constan- 
tine, whose wife, Queen Sophia, was 
the sister of the German kaiser. 

A favorite equerry to King Constan- 
tine was Colonel Manos, my mother’s 


King and princess met at 

Allied Officers’ Club in London. 

She liked his “‘mischievous eyes,”’ 
informality and adult mind. 

Detective always chaperoned their dates. 


“If the symptoms of love were 

to think and talk solely about one 
young man, I was in love.” 
Princess Alexandra as salesgirl at 
Sailors’ Services benefit in London. 


‘“‘Bia-bia”’ is parents’ affectionate 
name for their son, Alexander, born in 
England in 1945. As exiles, 


His Majesty King Peter and Her Majesty Queen Alexandra 
are now “Mr. and Mrs. Peter Karageorgevitch.” 


father. He had sent my mother, As- 
pasia (pronounced Azz-pazz-eea), to 
France and to Switzerland to be edu- 
cated. Now, with all Europe seething 
toward war, he brought her home to 
Athens. 

The attractive fifteen-year-old As- 
pasia Manos soon became a great favor- 
ite at the Greek court. The two younger 
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“One shadow which had darkened the 
lives of several of my aunts and cousins 
never troubled me. I knew that 


never would I be persuaded to marry 


any man with whom I was not completely in love.’ 


sons of the king, Prince Alexander, 
nineteen, and Prince Paul, fifteen, were 
her constant companions. Two years 
later Alexander and Aspasia knew 
themselves t6-be totally in love. 

Joyfully they sought King Constan- 
tine’s permission for their marriage. He 
and Queen Sophia were not opposed 
to it. But the king would not fix a date 
for their wedding, for in 1915 he was a 
sorely troubled man. With Britain and 
Germany at war, Greece was of great 
strategic importance. The Western 
Allies, knowing Constantine was mar- 
ried to the kaiser’s sister, held that both 
he and his eldest son, Crown Prince 
George, would incline to German sym- 
pathies. 


S°: in June, 1917, they demanded his 
abdication, and that Alexander, the 
second son, should succeed his father, 
who, with the crown prince, was 
banished. 

Before théy went, ex-King Constan- 
tine summoned my father and mother. 
‘‘Alexander is king only in my place,” 
he told them. “The war cannot last 
long and I shall return. Until that day 
I wish you both to give me your word 
that you will not marry.’ Solemnly the 
young couple pledged themselves to 
wait until the king’s return. 

Then the new King Alexander was 
left alone. His entire family went to 
Switzerland. He was left to occupy a 
throne which seemed already to be 
tottering. 

My mother, too, was almost alone; 
with the exception of her mother, all her 
family left with the ex-king. Together 
the young engaged couple turned to 
each other for solace, and for each 
other’s guidance. So much in love, iso- 
lated in their own land, they clung to 
each other, and longed to marry. Noth- 
ing was there to stop them, for my fa- 
ther was now the lawful king; nothing, 
except their promise to ex-King Con- 
stantine. 

At last came the Armistice. But still 
King Constantine did not return. 
Greece was in a state of unrest. Some 
wanted the ex-king to return: some 
wanted his son, Alexander, to remain 


on the throne; others wanted no mon- 
archy, but a republic. 

Then, in 1919, Prime Minister 
Venizelos announced that the nation 
would go to the polls. The people would 
decide which king and which form of 
government they would have. This re- 
leased King Alexander and Aspasia 
Manos from their promise. After three 
and a half years’ engagement, they mar- 
ried, on November 4, 1919. 

It was a very simple ceremony, pur- 
posely quiet so that the marriage could 
not be said to influence the forthcom- 
ing elections. My parents did not mind 
this. They were happy as husband and 
wife at last, and their dearest wish was 
to live a quiet and homely life together. 

In the summer of 1920, happier than 
they had ever been, they went together 
to their summer palace at Tatoi. I will 
use my mother’s own words to tell the 
rest of her story: 

“We were so much in love, Sandra. 
Your father was enchanted that we 
were going to have a child. He was sure 
you were going to be a boy. You were 
to be called Philip, because Philip was 
the father of Alexander the Great, so 
we were going to reverse the procedure. 


“Tt was a beautiful September when 

we made these plans, walking in 
the gardens with the eleven dogs which 
were always with us. Your father loved 
animals, and so did I. The manager of 
our Tatoi estate had a pair of little 
monkeys which used to amuse us. As 
we were strolling along hand in hand, 
one of our dogs suddenly attacked the 
little female monkey. Your father ran 
to rescue it. But the male monkey, see- 
ing the plight of its mate, flew to the 
rescue, too, and bit your father in the 
calf of his leg. 

‘““Your father made light of it, but I 
was anxious that we should get the bite 
cauterized. I hurried him back to the 
house while we sent for the two court 
doctors from Athens, three quarters of 
an hour’s journey away. 

“The doctors washed and bandaged 
the wound. But they did not cauterize it. 
I kept asking if they were sure it was 
free from infection. They assured me, 






rather impatiently, that all was well, but 
the bleeding continued. That night 
Alexander had a high fever and was in 
agony. 

“Then followed twenty-nine days of 
living hell which never quite leave me, 
never. Your father grew steadily worse. 
He had eleven operations, and for the 
last seven they could give him no 
anesthetic because of the weakened 
state of his heart. They had no penicil- 
lin or Pentothal in those days. 


| never left his room, day or night, 
except to snatch a quick bath, and 
once to phone the Prime Minister, 
Venizelos. When he heard my frantic 
appeal, he sent a Greek destroyer to 
bring two famous surgeons from Paris. 
En route they were driven into harbor 
by a terrible storm. That delay prob- 
ably cost your father his life. On Oc- 
tober twenty-fifth, 1920, he died in my 
arms. He was twenty-seven and I was 
twenty-four. We had been married only 
eleven months, and in five months’ time 
I was to have the baby he would never 
see NOw—you. 

“T just did not want to exist. I went 
back.to Athens, and I was all alone 
there. Your father’s family and mine 
were still in exile. Then, forty days after 
your father’s death, the elections were 
held. The people voted for the return 
of King Constantine, and nine days 
later he and Queen Sophia came home. 

“They were both very kind to me. I 
stayed in Crown Prince George’s small 
house near the palace, and you were 
born there. And at your birth King 
Constantine officially recognized my 
marriage, conferring by decree the rank 
of Royal Highness on me, and on you 
his grandchild.” 

I was exactly like my father; I had 
his oval face, his light brown eyes and 
hair, and I was, of course, called 
Alexandra, after him. I was christened 
in the palace at Athens where my grand- 
father, King Constantine, and his 
mother, the Dowager Queen Olga of 
Greece, were my godparents. 

The name of Philip which my father 
had chosen for me was used, instead, 
by my great-uncle and -aunt, Prince 


named for father, King Alexander (left), but 
was Shortened to “Sandra’”’ by family. Her mot 














In her first long party dress. Alexandra 


Princess Aspasia, is in Greek costu 


Pa 


She wrote “‘twelve letters 
to his one’”’ when wartime trip 
to U.S. separated Alexandra 
from royal suitor. 


Andrew and Princess Alice of Gree 
for their baby when he was born thy 
months later, in June, 1921. They to 
this name for their son, now the D 
of Edinburgh, and married to 
Queen of England. 

Of my early days in Greece I dot 
“recall much. By the time I was th 
King Constantine had been depo 
again, this time in favor of his el 
son, my Uncle Georgie. And U 
Georgie, too, had to leave Greece wh 
the country became a republic in 19 


My’ mother and I were still 
Athens. Not long after this 
royal family told us they pan 
we should join Queen Sophia, no 
widow, in Florence. King Constantil 
my grandfather, had died in exile. | 

For me life was a sunny aff 
Amama adored me and spoiled 
outrageously. I was her favorite gra 
child. CONTINUED ON PAGE 

























‘““His dancing was even worse than mine,” 
said debutante princess of Duke of Windsor. 
In this photo, two ex-kings exchange 

New Year’s greetings in New York hotel. 


1 holiday at St. Moritz. 

ter and Alexandra are both 
thusiastic skiers, have taken part 
many winter-festival ski races. 


“Pete” wears general’s uniform 
and RAF wings. He is pilot, 
loves flying. Mink coat 

was his wedding gift to bride. 


ueen Mother Elizabeth accepts 
ulant greeting from her nephew. 
Peter is great-great-grandson 

of Victoria of England. 
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“This yearning for a settled home has patterned 
the whole of my life.” Alexandra, 

Peter and their ten-year-old son now live 

in three-bedroom villa at Cannes. 


HE blacktop road ran straight west 

through the pine trees and the Southern 
summer day, so straight and so familiar 
that the trip was no trip at all, but simply a 
fixed unit of time. Thirty-five minutes be- 
tween Bassfield and Cobb’s Crossing. 
Thirty-five minutes of hot honeysuckled 
wind puffing through the windows, pine 
trees moving by as in a film run backward, 
little bridges crossed neatly and regularly 
at the center of each dip in the road. They 
had made the trip so often in the same 
green car that to drive at all seemed super- 
fluous; point the car west and it would 
cover the miles unguided. 

“But I won’t know how to Say it!”’ cried 
Victoria, as if startled. 

Jeffie turned from the window. “It won’t 
be bad,”’ she said equably to her sister. 
“First you simply tell them, and then they 
exclaim and marvel and cry a little and say 
they’re losing their baby—and then you 
say it isn’t till October. That makes every- 
thing different. Anyway, I'll be there,”’ she 
added comfortingly. 

“Oh, you! You’ll come out with some- 
thing awful,” Victoria said. ‘“‘Did you 
know, Aunt Pettie, Victoria’s beau has tee- 
ninesy little ears?’ And then we’ll have to 
hear a lecture on how little-bitty ears are 
a sign of stinginess. Oh, I know you.” 


“IT won’t mention his ears,” Jeffie prom- 
ised. “Ill rave about his beautiful curly 
hair and his cute little ole nose and his fine 
wide-apart honest-Injun eyes.”’ 

Victoria slammed her fist on the steering 
wheel. ‘““There you go. Forever and eter- 
nally making fun of James Ernest. You 
and mother both! Honestly, you’d think 
he was a clown in Ringling Brothers’ 
circus instead of—instead of the boy 
I’m going to marry!” 

Jeffie regarded her sister speculatively. 
Victoria looked like an engaged girl, all 
right—-sweet and abstracted and flyaway in 
her pale green cotton dress, her silly high- 
heeled sandals, her floppy straw hat. 
Only .. . when had Victoria ever worn a 
hat before? And when had she driven with 
shoes on? Then, even as Jeffie stared, Vic- 
toria impatiently kicked off her right 
sandal and planted her slim bare foot 
harder on the accelerator. 

“There!” Jeffie cried dramatically, 
pointing to the foot. ““That’s exactly what 
I mean.” 

“What?” said Victoria, with another 
startled look. 

“That shoe, Victoria. When you’re not 
too busy being a happily engaged girl, off 
go the shoes!”’ Jeffie told her sister. ““Off 
goes the hat! Off goes the facade!”’ 


‘**Facade—oh, dear,’ mocked Victoria. 

“Well, mask then. And who put the 
mask there?” Jeffie swept on impassioned, 
lost in the rhythm of her rhetoric, “James 
Ernest. James Ernest with his oh-so-polite 
ways and his oh-so-sweet smile. Comes into 
the house, says, ‘Good evenin’, Miz Har- 
ris. Hey there, Jeffie, is Vicky ready yet?’— 
and a nice friendly pat to Tam. Sits down 
on the sofa, pulls up his pants leg, crosses 
his foot over. Declares it’s the prettiest 
weather he’s ever seen. Declares ——” 

She stopped, because Victoria had not 
stopped her. 

“Well, you asked,” she said more 
gently. ““You asked what’s wrong with 
James Ernest, and that’s it. He changes 
you, Victoria.” 

‘““A girl’s got to change,” Victoria de- 
fended. “I reckon you’d like me to run wild 
till I’m twenty-five. Dance all night, ride 
horses all day, marry someone like Skip 
Randall!” 

Jeffie held her breath while the little car 
chugged down the hill and crossed a neat 
white bridge. Under it slid Cobb’s Creek, 
coffee-colored in the sun, gliding over 
pebbles. Briefly, the smell of honeysuckle 
came to them, and jasmine, and wet earth. 

‘Are you going to telkhim?”’ Jeffie asked 
boldly. “Are CONTINUED ON PAGE 200 
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3 
III FOCELYN seemed to be unaware of what he was saying. She 
might have been asleep. Then suddenly she started. ““Look, 
they’re here.” 
i In the avenue there was a horde of them. Twenty, thirty, 
i forty, he could not tell how many. They looked fantastically 
barbaric in their Carnival costumes, with the glare of the con- 
flagration on their painted, glistening faces: boys, women, girls, 
half a village. The men were carrying machetes. 
“We must get this organized,” Euan said. 
He became in an instant the officer he had been until six 
weeks ago: taking control, giving orders with assurance, know- 
ing they would be obeyed. . 
“Come on, all of you, let’s get to work,”’ he shouted. * 
Within an hour the fire had been controlled: on the edge of a 
plowed field a quarter of a mile down the road, the cane had « 
been cut back and cleared. The fire could not spread. It was still 
raging up the hill, but it could not cross the stream. It would 
burn itself out. The villagers were grouped before the steps. 
‘“‘T had better give them some money, hadn’t I?” he said. 
When Maxwell Fleury first began to suspect his “How much, twenty dollars?” 4 
wife Sylvia of having an affair with Colonel Car- “Ten’s ample.” 
Sen the small island of Santa Marta in the The villagers were delighted. For them the whole adventure bse 
i British West Indies was in a state of unrest. 2 isfailh Thay chosred (che utedidicseienn 
i Lord Templeton, the governor, was trying to wes 4 footnote to Carnival. me z Thee P 
i guide its people toward self-government. His son as quickly as they had come, hurrying back to their steel bands. 
Euan’s arrival had stirred up hot rivalry between Once again Euan was standing beside Jocelyn, leaning against 
Maxwell’s sister Jocelyn and Mavis Norman. the veranda rail. He was exhilarated and exhausted; excited by 
Pave Boyeus, eoenca yours saboreiden, noe the evening’s drama. But it had been hard work. He had 
just lost his fiancée Margot to ADC Denis 
Archer, was also nursing a grievance against started to feel very hungry. 
i Maxwell. Unaware of any problems except his “I’m not surprised. It’s after nine,” she said. ““You go and 
doubts about Sylvia and his failure at managing shower while I raid the kitchen.” 
his father’s estate, Belfontaine, Maxwell un- By the light of a candle, he cleaned himself as best he could, 
wisely, decided to ae for oot COUN then followed her into the basement. She had set out a pile of 
On the day of an important trial, American f ; 
reporter Carl Bradshaw noted two interesting plates and tins on the kitchen table. 
| incidents: Mavis, swept by the eloquence of ““You move these up, while I shower,” she said. 
native lawyer Grainger Morris, openly snubbed He set them out in the dining room. There were candlesticks 
Euan Templeton; and Colonel Carson de- with hurricane glass covers. Jocelyn had chosen some of the 
liberately insulted Austrian Doctor Leisching at better glass and china. 
their club. Bradshaw’s first article in the Balti- : 
more Star began, “‘I sit on a volcano.” “What about the wine?” he called. 
The first sign of eruption came during Carni- “lve unlocked the cellar door. You choose.” 
val, when Jocelyn and Euan, on a beach party He returned to find her in the dining room. She had changed 
with Maxwell, Sylvia and other young people, into Chinese pajamas. The high neck with its severe line suited 
decided to visit Belfontaine. After a tour of fer 
the plantation, they discovered their car stalled, ; : 
the telephone wires cut. As they watched, flames “It makes you look sixteen,” he said. 
burst from the cane fields. ““Someone’s got it in “Daddy gave it to me for my sixteenth birthday. I always 
for Maxwell,” Euan said—then realized he keep a few things of my own out here.”’ 
didn’t care, so long as Jocelyn was in his arms. While he had been in the cellar, she had rearranged the table; 
it somehow looked quite different. ““‘This doesn’t feel like a 
picnic at all,” he said. “It’s like a banquet.” 
They had brought up the chicken pie, some cheese, some 
salad and a bowl of fruit. A CONTINUED ON PAGE 96 
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Euan lifted her face to his. 
No one had ever smiled at him in quite that way before. 


“Darling,” she whispered. ““Oh, my dear.’ 
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By HARLAN MILLER 





**Here’s an interesting item 


about a married couple... 


they went to a dance.”’ 


Maybe it pays to protest mildly at a restaurant: 
One day I complained about soggy bacon and 
toast, gently, and leathery eggs. . . . Two days 
later in the same place my bacon and eggs became 
exquisite: the bacon dry and brittle, the toast 
crisp clear through, the eggs really ‘‘over easy.” 
(Just one shy reproach.) 


Ah, what a fountain of youth, our college 
home-coming! Husband and wife momentarily 
look past their mates and at enchanted ones 
they might have married; and through the dis- 
guises of middle age see again the campus queen 
and football hero of yesteryear. 


What really makes me mad is when my Dream 
Girl, exhilarated by a social call from an old 
flame, puts on the red-and-white-flowered sarong 
I brought her from Hawaii. 


“IT can’t leave my son much money,” confides 
Peter Comfort, rubbing his aching knee as he 
teaches the neighborhood cherubs to place-kick. 
“But if I send him to a good school like Exeter 
the inflationists can’t take that away from him!’ 


When my two sons and I cleared a patch of the 
pasture underbrush behind our tennis court my 
famous lecture on poison ivy was in the groove. 
Neither of them was poisoned; only I. 


With my wife’s fur coat only fifteen years old, 
I was fascinated by a picture she showed me of 
a long three-way mink coat which zips apart to 
form a short jacket plus a stole. But she’s sus- 
picious; the price is only $2500. 


Babies of 1955 seem to me to be treating their 
parents and grandparents more affably than ba- 
bies used to. . . . Maybe they’ve heard the psy- 
chologists are now all solidly on their side. 


Perhaps you don’t know what to give your 
relatives for Christmas this year, but we do: the 
new Random House book of these paragraphs 
plus other selected columns by the same stylist. 
(This year my Dream Girl’s relatives and mine 
get the same gift, even if they can’t read.) 


“Often a man consults a psychiatrist,”’ avers the 
oracle of our luncheon table, ““when he might 
trace his mental anguish to tightness at the belt, 
shoes that pinch, a shirt collar chokingly too 
small, or elastic socks that wound his ankles.” 


“If a boy is bruised by a tyrannical old- 
fashioned father,” says my neighbor who’s sus- 
picious of the psychiatrists, ‘*there’s always one 
consolation: he’ll know someday exactly how 
to treat his son.” 


Our town’s liveliest bon vivant says he’s suspi- 
cious of men who drink phony highballs at par- 
ties, plain ginger ale with ice cubes, masquerading 
as alcoholic. ‘“‘Those are the hombres,” he says, 
“‘who’re up to no good.” 


After a short, spirited campaign lasting only 
eleven months I’ve persuaded the b.w. to serve 
eaviar blintzes once for Sunday supper, with 
chopped onion and sour cream (all-American 
caviar, senator). It took me eleven years to get 
potato pancakes. 


Some of our townspeople are gunning for the 
congressmen who blocked Ike’s big turnpike pro- 
gram. They want four-lane roads with a center 
curb between them and other nervous drivers. 


“The gall of some men!” exclaims Betty Com- 


fort, putting three kinds of cake on the back 
porch to cool. **‘Just because Peter is dieting he 
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wants me to give up desserts too! 


I’ve vowed all year to shoot at scads of clay 
pigeons, so I can amaze my hunting companions 
in the duckblind with my marksmanship. And now 
Pll probably have to take along my hand trap and 
practice a few shots right in the blind until the 
ducks arrive. 


My studious neighbor next door keeps worry- 
ing about all the chemicals put into our modern 
foods or taken out of ’em.... 1 console him with 
the suggestion that if he’ll scrape the ceiling 
above his kitchen stove he’ll get a fine mess of 


vitamins. 


I counted fifteen motorized scooters on our golf 
course the other day, and I’m beginning to doubt 
the vaunted virility of golfers. Maybe the next 
step is a motorized mashie that’ll hit a ball 300 
yards. 


Junior is off to the Air Force for three years, 
and he and his bride will be living out of an old 
station wagon from air base to air base... . I 
hope he gets overseas duty so we can visit him 
someplace besides Texas. 


Our neighbor with the high blood pressure is 
worrying about his life insurance again. ‘I wonder 
who gets the purchasing power,” he puzzles as he 
washes his car, ‘that a widow loses when inflation 
dilutes her insurance money.” 


When I had safety belts installed in our car 
I secretly thought myself a farsighted pioneer. 
Then the man told me they were the thousandth 
pair he’d installed in our town. 


I like to take the family to eat breakfast or 
dinner occasionally at our town’s airport restaurant. 
In a way it’s like eating on the water front in 
Marseilles or Istanbul, but on the future’s coast- 
line. 


Our youngest assures me modern song writers 
are men of few words. They repeat over and over 
sen times in one song rases like ** Toreador, 
fifteen times in one song phrases like ** 
you’ve won my heart” or “‘Isn’t it a shame?” 
And they rhyme ‘“‘shame”’ with ‘‘rain.’’ What’s 


wrong with ‘“‘blame’’? 


One of my duck-hunting friends tells me that 
when General Curt LeMay, of our long-range 
bombers, goes after ducks his staff sometimes 
unwinds two or three miles of phone wire right 
to his duckblind, or follows him in with a walkie- 
talkie, or both. No ordinary sitting duck he. 


When I wear my ancient raccoon coat to a 
football game on a cold day some of my son’s 
fraternity brothers think [I’m advertising an 
F. Scott Fitzgerald movie. They don’t under- 
stand it’s delayed boyish exuberance. 


My principal Christmas gift to my Dream Girl 
this year is complicated: A solemn promise to dig 
up four times as much ground for her flower and 
vegetable garden next year. Even if I must hire an 
extra college boy to do the digging. 


When I overhear our daughter laughing at 
some of my private foibles which I thought were 
strictly top secret... 

Or Junior gently uses some of my silliest argu- 
ments ironically against me in a living-room 
debate... 

And our youngest defies me boldly in my most 
arbitrary mood... 

Or my Lady Leve discerns that I’m disgusted 
with myself for being on the wrong side of a 
household quarrel and humanely lets up... 

Then [’'m inwardly thankful she didn’t find 
out what a fraud I am before she so graciously 


consented to marry me. 
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From Rome-—the wing-collar, full-length evening coat of red 


wool velours, a beautiful personality coat, practical and never 


out of fashion, by Eleanora Garnett. Gold earrings and compact. 


The Red Coats of Europe bring new inspiration to a fashion 
adored by American women. Flashes of Color—moss-green 
and brilliant blues as well as red alternate with black. Black- 
and-white tweed is universal. The One-Color look—acces- 
sories matching the costume—is significant. Lovely excep- 


n—beguiling white hats with understated black clothes. 





Hand-woven Italian silk blouse in pale 


mauve by La Tessitrice Dell’ lsola—Rome. 


Fresh new look in this tweed suit with new narrow 


shoulders, longer jacket from Rome, by Fabiani. 


Slim paneled tunic coat, buttoned down the 


back, worn over a décolleté sheath, by Dior. 


Red Shetland, double breasted, softly gath- 
ered skirt with the illusion of a back panel, 
a little suit greatly loved, by Balenciaga. 


HAIR DESIGNS BY ENRICO CARUSO 





FASHIONS 


The fashion of slenderness and utter simplicity 
has its feminine contradiction in greatcoats with cape 
shoulders and in evening dresses with full skirts. Tweed 
and wool are the fabrics of day and night. Bows are 


everywhere in wool, taffeta, satin. Fur touches important. 


rom Paris—Tremendous, double-breasted, tunic-length scarf worn over a 


| 


.wo-piece overblouse dress in honey-colored bei 


t 


| Brilliant and distinguished fashion — the red coat in smooth velourslike wool with an easy silhou- 





_ ette, by Fabiani of Rome, worn with a bow-trimmed black hat by Canessa and Gucci's calfskin bag. | 


Buttons are punctuation marks, often down the back. 
Tulle (too flattering for words) appears on hats and 
dresses. Stoles are back in fur and tweed. Dazzling 


jewelry returns —big brooches, pendants, necklaces 


in faceted jet, topaz, pearls. By WitHeLa CusHmMan 
Fashion Editor of the Journal 








ge tweed by Christian Dior. 
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Young green tweed— Dior’s dé- 


colleté tweed dress under a short 


jacket with scarf wrapped high. 


From London— A double-breasted 


suit in tweed mixture, becoming 


collar, by Wallace H. Wallace. 
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TED CRONER 


Petes and reversible plaid woolen skirt and 


jacket with ribbed sweater sleeves, by Pendleton. 
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HAL REIR, 


Vee party style by Greta Plattry. Jewel-blue skirt worn 


with a silk paisley shirt, a silk cummerbund, and satin slippers. 


Meany of the clothes that are loved most and last longest in the U. S.A 
are the colorful, easy fashions worn at home for entertaining and for 
country weekends. Tweed skirts with beautiful shirts, jersey dresses that stay 


at home or go to town, velveteens and corduroys, lovely long frreside fashions in wool, 





in the most marvelous personality colors. «© By Wilhela Cushman 


Fashion Editor of the Journal 


CASUAL 


Be new fashion of the floor-length shirt dress in printed wool 


challis by Claire McCardell. Gold necklace and velvet slippers. 














WILHELA CUSHMAN 


Be Anianey wool—a dress for the country, for a party 


at home, or for town, by Morgan Fauth. Gold jewelry. 








Bl rcv skirt and jersey shirt in artists’ colors, pink and 


red Sunday afternoon country fashion by Sam Friedlander. 





HAL REIFF 


ee colors in jersey for country evenings at home—long skirt, 


shirt and sash fashion by Claire McCardell. Necklace repeats colors. 


zg | | () | | | | | The fashions on all these pages are presented to you because they show you 


the trends of the season and serve as a guide as you shop. You will find 
many of them in stores throughout the nation. However, if you do not find 


identical styles in your local shops, we believe that similar ones will be available. 


are enduring clothes 
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ye really good suit, born for city or country 
life and for any time of day, this year may be 
black, charcoal gray or a lovely color—olive 
green or red, the red of the suit on this page... 
beautiful, becoming, basic red that everybody 


loves. See how many ways you can change it. 


First it’s worn with fur, a beret by Lilly 
Dache and a muff by Maximilian, brown 
suede fur-tone gloves, gold-and-ruby 
earrings. A city suit this way, noon 
and afternoon. With a white satin shirt 
by Vincent Draddy, pink-ruby crystals. 


it’s a perfect dinner and theater fashion. 


Country-wise this dream of a red suit (by 
Harry Frechtel) has a black sweater overblouse 
by Geist, a corduroy bag, velveteen cloche, 
doeskin gloves, calfskin belt. As an all-day 


career-minded fashion make a note of the challis 


turban and scarf, the huge black calfskin bag. 
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GOOD SUIT 


BY RUTH MARY PACKARD 
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9 A.M. 






TO MIDNIGHT 


wore. “FHAT 


WONDERFUL 


DRESS 


le wonderful dress (once owned, you 
could never live without it) must be for 
any hour of the day, any day of the week. 
Black inevitably. This year in wool jersey, 
a slender stem of a dress with bracelet- 
length sleeves, a neckline neither high 
nor low, but perfect for necklaces, col- 


a lars, pretty scarves. Designed by Nino. 


HAL REIFF 


The 9-to-5 look (at the right) begins with a jersey beret, adds a satin gilet, a big 
tweedy bag, capeskin gloves, calfskin belt. After 5—change to white kid gloves, 
a snow-white angora beret, lustrous pearls (large photograph). Velvet hat and jade- 


color necklace make it entirely different for special occasions. Country weekends— 





your wonder dress goes with an enormously smart knitted cardigan, big leather bag. 


BY GRETA 


SWEATER BY TONI OWEN; VELVET HAT, LILLY DACHE; WHITE ANGORA HAT, DACHE’S JUNIOR COLLECTION; JERSEY TURBAN BY SUZY; TWEED BAG 





Mrs. Willis M. Patterson lives in Wooster, Ohio, where she is president of the Wooster Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. She is also active in her local P.T.A., and both Mr. and Mrs. Patterson 
are active in scouting. She sews both for herself and for her home (slip covers are a current 
project), and loves unusual colors so becoming with her dark hair. Her Siamese silk skirt 

is topped by a cardigan with upholstery fringe. The skirt, Vogue Design No. 8745. 

Above, Mr. and Mrs. Patterson with their four children—Kent, Patricia, Susan and Stephen. 


Mrs. Carl Hartdegen II is a Navy wife 
and knows the value of a small wardrobe. 
She follows the JoURNAL’s “Gem of a Ward- 
robe” series because she favors classics that 
won't be dated after two years in ‘‘moth balls” 
(a Navy transfer often means a change 

of climate). Mrs. Hartdegen’s favorite basic 
color is brown and her pretty brown silk- 


taffeta princess dress is trimmed with black 


jet. Vogue Design No. 8743. At right, 
Lt. and Mrs. Hartdegen with twins, Carl Eric 
2nd Cynthia, and th laughter Ann. ~ 


INDEPENDENT PRESS-TELEGRAM 





“When I see itin the Journal... 


| make it 


for myself” 


so many of our readers tell us 


We like to share their ideas about clothes and sewing 
and consult them often. The five attractive women on 
these pages come from various parts of the country, but 
have many things in common. First of all, they are busy 
housewives and mothers. Beyond that, they share an 
interest in fashion and sewing. To look pretty when 
they go out for an evening, whether it is once a week or 
once a month, is very important. And we agree. Time 
spent choosing the most becoming color and the most 
suitable pattern is well spent. We like clothes that bear 


a personal identity. Be known for your flair for color, 


your choice of fabric or your ability to choose the right 


design for the right occasion. BY NORA O’LEARY 
Pattern Editor of the Journal 

















Mrs. Robert Boysen, of St. Louis, Missouri, has 
pretty ash-blond hair and green eyes and 

loves bright colors. She has been sewing since 
high-school days and even made her own wedding 
dress (from a Vogue pattern that appeared in 

the JOURNAL). Her gay red velveteen dress 

serves double duty because without its white 
silk-organdy vestee it becomes a dressy dinner 
dress and is Vogue Design No. 8751. Mrs. 

Boysen makes nearly all her own clothes and those 
for three-year-old Laura, and loves to do fine 
hand detail so effective on a child’s dress. 

At right, a family snapshot which 

wouldn’t be complete without their pet dog. 











Mrs. William Bailey lives 

in Naples, Florida. Her 
tremendous interest in fashion 
resulted in her being chosen to 
commentate at and co-ordinate 
the Gulf Beach Women’s Club 
annual fashion tea this year, 
which raised more money than 
any other project thus far. 

Her lovely slim figure is 

perfect for her straight two- 
piece dress in turquoise 

raw silk. Vogue Design No. 
S-4655. Above, Doctor and 
Mrs. Bailey with their children. 





BEATRICE PINSLEY 
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Mrs. William Pedersen learned to sew in a 4-H Club 
in Nebraska. Now she lives in Santa Rosa, California, 
and sewing is her hobby. She often makes shirts for 
three-year-old Dick when she has leftovers from a 
cotton dress, and she is looking forward to 


sewing for baby Ann. Her favorite color is blue, quite 
naturally with her blond hair and blue eyes. 

Her silk-damask shirtwaist is a classic fashion 

she can wear for years. Vogue Design No. 8731. 
Above Mr. and Mrs. Pedersen with Dick and Ann. 


Other Views, Sizes and Prices on Page 104 


Buy Vogue Patterns at the store which sells them in your city. Or order by mail, 


enclosing check or money order,” from Vogue Pattern Service, Putnam Ave., Green- 
wich, Conn.; or in Canada from 198 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. Some prices 
slightly higher in Canada. (*Conn. residents please add sales tax.) These patterns 
will be sent third-class mail. If you desire shipment first-class mail, please include 

»¢ additional for each pattern ordered. © VOGUE 


‘TE was the boy nobody ever noticed particularly. 
His features had the look of not being quite 
assembled yet. By and by when time had set its 
stamp, his face might turn out to be strong and 
interesting—provided the right things happened to 
him in the interim. But now he was eighteen and 
faded into the background. 

She was the girl who reminded people of a scarlet 
tanager in flight, or a crimson maple leaf blowing 
through October. There was a gaiety about her, a 
careless sweetness. She was a child stretching its 
hands toward a sunbeam, a child with hair soft and 
reddish brown, and eyes of light-flecked hazel. 

Oh, she was lovely all right, and everyone knew 
her and called her by name. ‘Hi, Marcia,”’ they 
would say, the sound of the greetings making a warm 


and friendly sound which followed her down the hall. 
“Good morning, Marcia,” teachers would say inside 
the classrooms. There was warmth in their voices, 
too, although she was only a middling-good student. 

His name was Bill Handley, but sometimes the 
teachers fumbled it. That was because he always sat 
on the back seat and seldom volunteered an answer. 
When the teachers checked his written work, they 
were surprised. Once the science teacher made him 
take a test over; his grade was so high she thought 
he had cheated. He made an even higher grade. 

‘‘His paper was better than Nelda Thorpe’s.” 
(She was the earnest one, the worker. Mostly 
teachers gave her A’s without bothering to read 
her papers through.) ‘‘He’s smart, I guess. 
Just lazy.” 


“You can have my notes if you want them.” Ta 


By LOULA GRACE ERDMAN 
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made it sound as though he had done something generous and fine. 


“No,” Miss Courtney told her. (Miss Courtney 
as the history teacher, the shy, retiring, left-out 
He:) ~That’s not it at all ——” 

She wished she could find words to make them see 
lat Bill’s difficulty lay in the fact that he could walk 
ome with all the honors there were in school and 
1ere’d be no one to tell about them. For the people 
ill Handley stayed with made no bones of the fact 
iat they had adopted him when he was ten so he 
duld help around the dairy they ran. They thought 
ey were doing well by him when they let him go 
» high school at all. They weren’t bad people—just 
ull and stupid and with little warmth about them. 

But Miss Courtney didn’t say these things. She 
ied, but gave up because people mostly didn’t 
sten to the shy, retiring history teacher either. 


So Bill went on his way, not talking much to any- 
one except Miss Courtney, and little enough to her. 
He didn’t come to games and that sort of thing, be- 
cause he had to go home right after school. By the 
time he got to class in the morning, he had already 
been up for hours, and was glad just to sit quietly 
in his back seat. 

‘‘Dreaming,” the science teacher said. She was 
still a little nettled over her mistake. 

This time she was right, however; Bill was dream- 
ing. He was dreaming of Marcia McCauley. 

For she was all the loveliness of his world—scent 
of apple blossoms after rain, call of a field lark in 
early spring, crisp tang of apples stored against 
winter’s need. He would try her name over to him- 
self sometimes as he sat with his head buried in the 


flank of a cow. “Marcia McCauley,’’ he would 
whisper softly, feeling no incongruity about bring- 
ing the poetry of her name into the barn. She was 
a part of his consciousness; her name his to say. 
““Marcia—Marcia McCauley.” 

His boldness left him when he met her in the 
school halls. He ventured a “‘Hello”’ without adding 
her name. She would answer “‘Hi’’ without adding 
his name either. But that was because she simply 
did not know his name. 

And then a wonderful and unbelievable thing hap- 
pened. She was transferred into Miss Courtney’s 
history class, the one Bill was in. The class had been 
in session several weeks, so things were pretty well 
jolted down. There were only two vacant seats left— 
one in the front row, CONTINUED ON PAGE 194 
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Ae enter this room is an invitation to ease, re- 
laxation and pleasure. The mood is serene, 
and walls as blue as a summer sky give an airy 
atmosphere to the entire living space. A love of 
color and gaiety is reflected in the unexpected 
watermelon pinks and purples, and a delight in 
beauty, down to the smallest ash tray, is reflected 
in the loving care with which each detail has been 
thought out. For it is in the sum of many small de- 
tails that a room acquires beauty and personality. 

The color scheme and pieces of furniture are just 
the beginning. Your living room will tell whether 
you love people, music, books, pictures, games. 
Start collecting a single favorite possession at a 
time, even while your small children still require 
the “indestructibility’’ of washable paints, finishes 
and slip covers. The Meissen, Dresden, crystal and 
silver you pick up over early years will be even 
more pleasure in days ahead when your plan for 
living gracefully is complete —just about the time 
your daughter begins going to her first dances. 


This pleasing house, built in the late 1700’s and 
added to in the 1830’s, mixes modern 

fabrics, fresh colors and mellow antiques. 

An eighteenth-century piecrust table stands next 
to window draperies of “miracle” rayon, 

sheer as gauze and superstrong. A Louis XVI 
armchair is covered in red-and-white-striped 
cotton, an ottoman in violet-turquoise 

tweed. And everywhere are accessories fondly 
collected—here a brass urn and 

Victorian china vase made into lamps. 


On the facing wall, a Louix XV commode shares 
space congenially with a chintz-covered 

sofa and modern end tables. A treasured tray and 
antique silver candy box serve after-dinner 

mints and coffee. Rug is blue-gray wool. 

Slip covers are washable and fabrics stain-resistant. 
The result. a happy blend of sense and sentiment. 


FURLONG-PRATT 


GARAGE 


HOW THE PLANTS, MATERIALS AND LABOR CAME TO $443.40 





1. 2 White dogwoods: I small, 10. 4 Spiraea van houttei 8.00 

YY (0 of { Ne EE $30.00 11. / Scotch pine cia 20s00) 
2. 2 Creeping junipers, J. sargenti 7.40 60 cement squares 2'x2’. . ... 75.00 
3. 4 Pink-shell azaleas, A. vaseyi 15.00 400 used bricks a 8.00 
4.8 Japanese hollies: various sizes 32.00 10 cu. yds. sand or cinders 25.00 
5. 2 Viburnum.carlesii . . .. . 6.00 WeloadtopSoilea een aaa 15.00 
6. 8 Kurume azaleas. ... .. 20.00 54’ fencing set up and painted . 91.00 
7. 6 Deutzia gracilis . . . fs 3) 44.00 Allowance for labor except fence 65.00 
8. Annual seeds and-seedlings . . 6.00 (All plants have had 2-4 years’ 
9. 4 Forsythia spectabilis . . . . 6.00 growth since purchase.) 

LIVING 
———S——ESEESESS CSS SS 
aa Taio STEEP NIG 


The planting theme is set by creeping junipers, 
pink-shell azaleas, dogwood and Japanese holly. 











The plan explains how the garden was paved and 
planted. For information on fencing there is a work 
sheet that goes into great detail—No. 2890; and 
for the paving blocks, No. 2630; 25 cents each. 
Order from Reference Library, 
LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Penna. 
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I it’s natural to build the best looks onto 
the front of a house, then why leave it so 
bare and uninviting? More often than not the 
view from there is better, and the exposure 
pleasanter. So why not have an open-air 
entrance parlor, as we did here? It makes a 
delightful first impression and is splendid for 
entertaining. You can see for yourself what it 
does for the looks and livableness of the 
place. And we can tell you it does just as 
much for the value of the property. The chil- 
dren have the whole back of the house for 
themselves and their friends, and they’re just 
as pleased as the parents. 

The fence has the virtue of a veil. It enhances 
as it conceals, and yet from inside you can 
see who’s coming and who’s going by. The 
paving is fine for high heels, practical for 
tables and chairs, and makes the place usable 
again right after a shower. The easily managed 
planting gives you plenty of pink and white 
and yellow, spring and summer, with plenty 
of rich green the year round. Green, pro- 
tected, dry, the place is wonderful on a sunny 
winter day. Which is what we consider getting 
the most out of a garden. 
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You might have said there was nothing radically 
wrong with the house before, until you saw... 


STOLLER 


STOLLER 
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... how right it could really be. 





At the same time beautify the house 
from the street, add on an open-air parlor and 


up the property value, all for $443.40. 


By RICHARD PRATT 
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THIS MLARRIAGE 
BE SAVED? 


SHE: ‘TI simply couldn’t believe Dick could 
fall in love with another woman. He agreed to stop seeing her, 
but announced he intended to move out of our home.”’ 


HE: ‘There are times I get so hungry for 
warmth and comradeship, for somebody to really talk to, I 


feel a little batty.”’ 


Andrea tells her side: 


NM Y husband has seen the woman only four 
aL times in his life,” thirty-eight-year-old 
Andrea said desolately. ‘I gather she has pretty 
feet and legs, but Dick couldn’t tell me the color 
of her eyes and he doesn’t know her age. Thirty- 
ish, he thinks. With the average husband a wife 
might figure to hide her pain and wait out his 
foolishness, but my Dick is no average hus- 
band. The woman—her name is Clarice—lives 
a thousand miles from here. Dick would like 
to walk out of an engineering job that seems 
to satisfy him perfectly—it pays fourteen thou- 
sand dollars a year; his last job paid seven- 
teen thousand but wasn’t challenging. he 
said—and break up our home. When I asked 
him why, his story was that he and I have no 
common interests and can’t communicate. We 
communicated well enough to have three fine 
boys and a lovely little girl. We have in com- 
mon twenty years of marriage. 

“Dick shuns people. That’s why I believe 
Clarice must have pursued him. Last year I 
shamed Dick into attending a P.1.A. affair and 
he didn’t say ‘Boo’ to anybody but hid off in a 
corner. I was sorry I had teased him into going 
where he didn’t want to be. 

“Dick is a consulting engineer. Everybody 
says he is brilliant in his field—and I guess every- 
body also says he is married to a dumb bunny. 
I know I’m tiresome company for him. I wish 
I had more time to read. I leave the books to 
Dick and I keep his house in order and our 
young ones quiet so he can read in peace. I let 
Dick study the big importént ideas and fret 
about the sorry state of the world. I study my 
children. I study my husband too. 

“Three weeks ago when Dick got back from 
the trip on which he met Clarice—he spent a 
month on some kind of inspection tour of 
Middle Western factories—I knew something 
had gone wrong the minute he walked in the 
front door. He can’t fool me about how he 
feels. From his droopy mouth and the way his 
eyes were pulled together, I could tell he had one 
of his nervous headaches. It makes Dick sulky 
to be pestered with questions, so | asked none. 
Nor did I bury him in family news. I saved my 
kisses for later when he might feel more affec- 
tionate, and I just pecked his cheek. When I 





unpacked his bags, I wasn’t surprised to dis- 
cover he’d brought back nothing for the chil- 
dren. With the oldest two, it didn’t matter. But 
Scott and Tommy are little tykes, and had been 
looking ‘orward to what daddy would bring 
them. ! produced a baseball and a catcher’s 
mitt from a supply of toys I store in a closet for 
such emergencies. Dick grumbled that I’d 
raised Scott and Tommy—one is seven, the 
other six—to be materialistic and grasping. 

“The notion of another woman didn’t cross 
my mind. I suspected business troubles again. 
Few of Dick’s associates make sufficient allow- 
ance for his disposition, his touchiness. Since 
he throws all of himself into his work, it isn’t 
human to expect him to get along without 
appreciation from his bosses. My compliments 
can’t serve as a substitute; I’m too ignorant. 
If Dick’s work is criticized or he imagines he 
is being slighted, he boils inside, really boils. 

“Once I remember he invented a new method 
of installing heavy machinery or moving it— 
I never got the straight of exactly what he did— 
which saved so much money for his employers 
that he was invited to be a guest of honor at the 
annual banquet. The company president pub- 
licly congratulated Dick but mispronounced 
his last name. Next week, without a word of 
explanation—he was too proud to explain— 
Dick resigned and accepted an unsatisfactory 
connection at a lower salary with another firm. 
Later on, he got the delusion I had suggested 
the change and he fum-;' ~‘:me for a long 
while. I didn’t mind’ fucédl was glad he 
could blame me and get the whole unpleasant- 
ness out of his system. 

“Nearly always Dick comes back from an 
out-of-town assignment discouraged with the 
work he’s done, angry with somebody or 
other—often it’s me—and tied in knots with 
nerves and tension. | do my best to help him 
past the rough spot. During my childhood, 
when I was being shunted from pillar to post, 
now with this relative, now with that one, I de- 
cided that someday I would make a real home 
for my husband and children. I always try to 
welcome Dick from his trips so he will want to 
hurry back to us next time. 

“The evening of his return I wore my new 
green dress—bright green is the color he pre- 
fers on me—and CONTINUED ON PAGE 204 








One of the critical times in any family is likely to be in the middle 
years, when the wife is occupied with the care of the children and 
gives less attention to her husband—as he thinks; and when husband 
and wife have failed to build up and maintain enough common 
interests. Many of the couples who come to the American Institute 
of Family Relations for help therefore represent marriages of 15 or 
20 years’ duration. The lines along which the home needs reorganization 
are often obvious, but the partners themselves need disinterested 

help from the outside to follow these lines. During more than a 
quarter of a century of its existence the Institute has been able to give 
effective assistance to 80 per cent of the couples with whom it has 
dealt, and now has a staff of more than 50 specially trained marriage 
counselors. The counselor in this case was Dr. Albert Kreinheder. 


PAUL PoPENOE, Sc.D., Director 


DON ORNITZ 


“Some of the things Dick said to me cut deeper than his 
infidelity. He told me I was dull and stupid.” 





MENU 


Oyster Stew 






Roast Turkey 
Lemon-Herb Stuffing 
Cranberry Sauce 
Glazed Sweet Potatoes 
Creamed Onions 
Hubbard Squash 
Gleie Johnnycake Pumpkin Pie 
| : ee rit. 5 Coffee 
ul | CAM (Planned for 6) 


“Two little birds flying high, HANKSGIVING will soon be here—a day of 
A little vessel sailing by, memories, a day that belongs to the family. 
A bridge with two men or more, Almost everyone has a pattern for Thanksgiving. It 


will be the same remembered feast for most of us. 
Familiar foods at such a time help to bring back the 
ways and the days that we knew. So turkey and all 


A weeping willow hanging oer 


The king’s castle; here it stands, 


The finest building i ? . . 

finest building in the land, the trimmings—from cranberry sauce on through 
1n apple tree with apples on it, to pumpkin pie—will have first place on most tables. 
{nd here’s a fence to end my sonnet.” But this year we’re thinking, too, of those of you who 


can’t go home, who can’t be a part of the gathering of 
the clan, yet who wish to honor the day in another 
way witha small circle of friends. Traditions shouldn’t 
be lightly discarded—and we’re not really discarding 















them—but this year we’re going to stay on the feng 
and let you make your own choice of two menu 

Of these we sing. An oyster stew, the basted bir¢ 
the smooth hot brown gravy. The oyster stew we’l 
thinking of has a whole crew of oysters in it when yc 
plunge the ladle into its buttery and creamy depthi 
That’s a proper kind of oyster stew. 

The route of the turkey to the table is about th 
same as ever. We’ve taken you through the pil 
ning and trussing and roasting many times. But of 
thing we’ve discovered in recent years. It’s the fa 
that the birds have more admirable figures tha 
they used to. They fit in the roaster better and ofté 


F \ marikrul 


ok tender more quickly than the timetables say they 
duld. So be on the watch or your bird will be too 
erdone for good carving. 

Stuffing and no nonsense. Only one stuffing will 

for the turkey and that’s sage! Bread, butter, 
ion, sage, salt and pepper—that’s all. And the dried 
ze must be of this year’s picking to give the right 
d proper aroma to the kitchen as the turkey roasts. 
it change is nice and you might like: 


Lemon-Herb Stuffing 


iu will need 8 cups dry bread crumbs, firmly packed. 
toff the end crust of the bread and pull or tear the bread 
t of the center of the loaf. Spread it out on trays to 


dry. Do this the day before. Cook 1 cup finely diced celery 
and 1 onion, minced, in ’ pound butter for about a 
minute. Add 4 cup chopped parsley. Put the crumbs 
in a bowl and sprinkle with 4 tablespoons lemon juice, 
| teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon poultry seasoning, 14 teaspoon 
rosemary, 4% teaspoon pepper and % teaspoon thyme. 
Then add the butter and vegetables. Toss well. Now it’s 
ready for the bird. 

Other things of importance. Thanksgiving din- 
ner—a traditional Thanksgiving dinner, that is— 
wouldn’t mean much without creamed onions. 
Matched for size, they should be cooked till tender 
but not wobbly and dressed with an honest-to-good- 


ness cream Sauce, CONTINUED ON PAGE bé 
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MENU 


Vegetable-Juice Cocktail 


Celery or Endive with Caviar 


Rock Cornish Game Hens 
Wild-Rice Stuffing 


Cranberry Pears 





Baked Onions Green Beans 
Hot Rolls Green Salad 
Frozen Neapolitan Ring 
Cookies Coffee 
(Planned for 6) 


Qe erry, Feast” 


Whether it’s the tenth or the first 
Thanksgiving dinner you will have cooked, 
make it a gay and gala affair—the 

table resplendent with your 


sterling and best china. 
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Dr. Sp ock 
‘Lalks with 
Mothers 


“The thing that 
makes each child se- 
cure in the family 

is feeling that his 
parents love him and 
accept him for him- 
self, whether boy or 
girl, smart or dull, 
handsome or homely.” 





A child’s 
position in the 


family 


By BENJAMIN SPOCK, M.D., 
and MARVIN SHAPIRO, M.D. 


EARS ago the staff of 

the Sarah Lawrence 
College Nursery School, of 
which one of the authors 
was a member, were dis- 
cussing a number of first- 
born children who had been 
very upset when the next 
younger sister or brother 
was born. Several of these 
children had changed at least temporarily 
from gay, friendly eager beavers to quiet, 
sad mopers. We on the staff were sympa- 
thizing with first children in general, because 
we had the impression that most of them 
found it tough to be displaced from the 
only-child position. Then one member of the 
staff went over the records of all the first 
children in that school, for several years 
back, to see how they actually added up. 
Much to our surprise, the informal statistics 
showed that for every one who had been dis- 
tinctly upset at the arrival of the next baby, 
there was another child who had taken the 
new arrival completely in his stride and had 
gone on being just as happy as before. 

It may be that these children who breeze 
through the arrival of the second so success- 
fully are able to do so because of a very special 
kind of security—just from being first. 

Incidentally, a first child is rarely upset by 
the birth of a third. He or she has apparently 
experienced whatever jealousy he is capable of 
with the birth of the second and has been 
somehow purged in adjusting to it. In fact, 
most parents are amazed at how fond the first 
child is of the third, even though he had 
shown intense jealousy of the second. It is as if 


The second or later child in 
most families discovers how to defend 
himself without much delay. 


he were now able to feel like a fond parent 
rather than asa rival. This pattern is the most 
dramatic evidence that a phase of jealousy—if 
it is not too overwhelming and if it is gradually 
digested—may be a truly constructive experi- 
ence for a child, inoculating him and fortifying 
him, as it were, against future threats of the 
same sort. 

Though a child’s position in the family is 
important, it’s even more important what kind 
of family it is, in spirit, in attitude. If it’s an 
easygoing family in which the parents just 
naturally take each child as he comes, then 
there is more chance that each child will feel 
comfortable in his particular spot, whichever 
it is. Most of us parents, though, are more 
critical of our children than that, show as 
much disapproval as approval and tend to 
compare one child with another, in words or in 
action. Then the children will be more likely 
to be rivalrous, too, very aware of who’s old- 
est or smartest or strongest or most privileged 
or successful. 

Some parents find it easier to get along with 
the kind of child who has been quiet and 
compliant since birth. Others really enjoy 
spunky children most. Some crave boys, at 
least at a certain stage in the growth of the 
family, others crave girls. You can see that 
these responses of mothers and fathers can be 
more important in shaping a child’s person- 
ality than whether he is first, second or third. 

A somewhat related matter is the size of the 
family. In a general way, the larger the family 
the less each child who is born into it will up- 
set the previous balance. Since the parents’ 
interest is divided between more children, 
there is more chance for each individual to de- 
velop in his own natural pattern. At the other 
end of the scale are the parents who find that 
they can have only one or two children, or the 
parents who decide ahead of time that they 
will have only that number. Then there’s often 
a greater tendency to concentrate their atten- 
tion, their expectations and their apprehen- 
sions on these one or two. 

We human beings, if we are reasonably 
normal, are so constituted that we see our 
child—and especially the first—not so much 
as a new, separate, unknown individual but as 
an expression of ourselves. Oh, of course, we 
think of ourselves as very enlightened moderns 
and make pious statements about wanting him 
to develop in his own way and carve out the 
life he chooses, as long as he’s happy. We are 





sincere when we say it, and we'll try. But the 
real we, the human nature that is so strong in- 
side us, usually has no intention of being quite 
that wishy-washy and permissive. In fact, we 
sometimes don’t wait until a child is born to 
begin to shape him into the character we envi- 
sion. A few people who have been in psychiat- 
ric treatment while expecting a baby have 
been surprised to learn, from looking at their 
dreams and their daydreams, how definitely 
they are anticipating the special characteristics 
of the baby who is still entirely unknown, even 
in respect to his sex. 

Generally speaking, we tend to want our 
child to look something like us but maybe 
a little more handsome, to enjoy much the 
same interests or hobbies, to think the same 
things are funny or inspiring, to do well in 
one of the careers that we have admired. 

And it isn’t just the positive things we’re 
concerned about. We dread that our child will 
be weak or naughty in one of the areas in 
which we used to be considered weak or 
naughty, or unsuccessful in some field in which 
we felt we came close to failure. 

Such parental preoccupations aren’t neces- 
sarily detrimental to children. To be sure, if a 
father works himself into a lather about 
whether his son will get into his college and 
fraternity, it may affect badly a boy who is not 
cut out for it. It may exhaust a girl if her am- 
bitious mother is insisting on dancing lessons 
and music lessons and skating lessons. But the 
hopes of sensible parents who don’t push too 
hard can be influential in creating char- 
acteristics that are really valuable to the child 
and to the world. 

We have been talking as though the par- 
ents always focused on the first child, identi- 
fied him with themselves and left their imprint 
strongly on him. Of course this isn’t necessarily 
true. Plenty of parents are reasonably casual 
with their first and some parents do their con- 
centrating on a second or third child. This 
sometimes happens, for instance, when they 
have been waiting impatiently for a girl after 
having had two or three boys. The girl who 
eventually appears may receive a greater 
amount of attention and end up with a char- 
acter that is more like that of some first or 
only child. 

In lots of families, to be the middle child or 
one of the middle children looks like the most 
comfortable position of all. The parents have 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 204 
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“ Paul—do you think 
anybody will ever 
want to marry me?” 






By ALICE ELEANOR JONES 


FIRST APPEARANCE 
IN ANY MAGAZINE 
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ARGARET ADAMS was.sgetting 
ready for the country-club dinner and 
dance. Exquisite in a dark green dress, she 
sat at the dressing table and frowned at 
her hands. Her daughter watched her from the 
doorway, standing quiet, her eyes intent and 
worshipful. 

“I think the new polish,’ Margaret said. “‘Jenny, 
help me with the dress first, will you?” 

Jenny came and fumbled with the hooks. “‘These 
things are too small. It ought to have a zipper.” 

Margaret laughed. ““There are places where a 
zipper just doesn’t —— Maybe you fingers are a 
little too big, dear. Never mind; your father’ll 
do it. He must be nearly ready.” 

Jenny stepped back. She was a big girl, much 
bigger than her mother, with a woman’s body, tall 
and graciously curved inside the rumpled dun- 
garees and man’s shirt, and a child’s face, younger 
than her sixteen years. She had her father’s color- 
ing, fair skin, dark eyes, dark red hair scooped 
back in a pony tail, and good bold features. She 
did not look happy. 

“Bring me the polish, please, Jenny,” Margaret 
said. ““On the bureau. Dusty Passion.” 

Jenny reached for it and tipped it over. 

“Jenny, for heaven’s Sake!” Margaret saw 
Jenny’s face and added quickly, ““Never mind; I 
shouldn’t have left it open.” 

Jenny mopped at the Dusty Passion with a hand- 
ful of tissues. She said miserably, “‘It’ll s-stain 
the rug.” 

Her father came in and tweaked the pony tail 
affectionately. He was a good-looking man, not 
very tall, with kind eyes and a gentle mouth. ‘““New 
kind of prayers, pigeon?” 

Jenny smiled unwillingly. “I might as well get 
up. I’m not doing it any good.” 

“Don’t worry so, baby,” Margaret said. “ll 
work at it tomorrow. ... Fasten me, darling.”’ 

Jim Adams fastened the hooks quickly with 
thin, dexterous fingers. ““You look nice, Meg.” 

She smiled at him. “So do you.” 

Jenny said gravely from the doorway, ‘“‘You 
look beautiful, mother.” 

“Thank you, baby. I wish you were coming 
with us.” 

Jenny’s face darkened. 

Jim Adams said mildly, ““Let the child alone, 
Meg.” 

“T wish Mrs. Lutz could have stayed tonight.” 
Margaret had found another bottle of nail polish 
in the drawer. ‘“‘I wonder if this is too dark.” 

“IT don’t need a b-baby sitter, mother.” 

“I know, dear.’ She frowned a little, her blond 
head bent over the polish. ““Maybe this red is 
too No, I guess CONTINUED ON PAGE 167 
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ARTHUR GRIFFIN—FPG 


One of the longest covered bridges (280’) in New England crosses the West River 


near West Dummerston, Vermont. 


Built in 1872, it uses the lattice construction typical of many early bridges. 


Line a Day 


1 Thackeray once said, “‘Next to eating good dinners, a 
healthy man, with a benevolent turn of mind, must like, 
I think, to read about them.” 


2 Such a dinner we had recently. It was a mixed grill. 
The lamb chops were the finest—thick and juicy. The 
kidneys were broiled separately and dressed with sautéed 
onion. The sausages had been given special attention 
too. Read on. 


3 Prepared mustard had been thinned quite a lot with 
French dressing. The sausages were dipped in this spicy 
mixture before they were broiled. What flavor! What 
a dinner! 


4 Perhaps you think you don’t like cauliflower. Maybe 
you've never had it served this way: Cook the broken 
flowerets until just tender—crisp. Sauté about 2 table- 
spoons minced onion in 2 tablespoons butter until 
golden. Add | teaspoon dill weed, blend in 1 tablespoon 
flour and add 1 cup commercial sour cream. Heat until 
smooth. Season with salt and pepper and pour over 
cauliflower. Sprinkle with lemon juice. 


5 Ham and eggs with a difference. First, ham: Brush a 
thick center-cut slice of raw ham with liquid smoke 
before pan-broiling. 


6 Now, eggs: Poach them. Be gentle. They break. Serve 
on freshly made toast generously buttered and just as 
generously sprinkled with Parmesan or Romano cheese. 
Top with a wisp or a whisper of rosemary and salt and 
pepper, of course. Served together, they spell dinner, 
lunch or late Sunday breakfast. 


7 We can’t imagine how we could have gone this far 
without saying a word or two about desserts. Here we go. 


8 Indian pudding, as everyone knows, is near and dear 
to the New Englander’s heart. Last winter at the inn at 
Sturbridge, Massachusetts, they had about the best 
Indian pudding we ever hope to taste. The chef’s secret? 
He perfumes it with orange rind. 


9 One more sweet ending that’s worthy of topping 
your best apple pie, dumpling or Betty, and then to other 
things. And that’s a coffee hard sauce: 2 teaspoons instant 
coffee is just the right amount for 34 cup hard sauce. 
Blend it in with the butter. Mighty fine eating when the 
apple dessert is fragrantly warm from the oven. 

10 This fried chicken came to us by way of Florida. 
The creator’s name was Dinah, and she ought to know 
her fried chicken, don’t you think? It’s a good way. 


11 The secret is buttermilk. Let the cut-up chicken soak 
in it for about an hour. Season and roll in flour. Sauté in 
hot fat until crisp-crusted, juicy sweet and tender within. 


12 Winter pears are here—the kind that drip juice and 
perfume the air as you peel and dice them. Treat them 
so and serve with cream as you would bananas. Often 
the simplest desserts are the best. 


13 Another simple way selects the orange. Peel and 
slice some of the seedless ones and sprinkle with the 
same cinnamon-sugar you keep on the shelf for the 
breakfast toast. 


14 There is a myriad of ways to serve cranberries, it 
seems. Here’s the latest. Combine 1 cup water and 114 
cups sugar. Bring to a boil and boil 5 minutes. Then 
add 2 cups washed cranberries. Reduce heat and cook, 
stirring occasionally, until cranberry skins break— 
about 5 to 10 minutes. Cool. Add 1 cup sweet-pickle 
relish and mix well. Chill. Serve as a meat accompani- 
ment. Makes 3 cups. 


15 Busy-day luncheon: Cut 4 tomatoes into quarters. 
Sprinkle with salt and pepper and orégano. Sauté in 
butter until lightly browned. Stir in 3! cups canned 
macaroni with cheese sauce. Heat until bubbly. 


16 Late discovery—a little nutmeg enhances a lemon 
pie. The two flavors—that of lemon and this fragrant 
spice—bring out the best in each other. 


17 A hearty salad to please the men in your life. Add 
crisp onion rings, tart tomato wedges, strips of avocado 
and some drained sardines to a bowl of greens. Toss 
with an herb-flavored French dressing. 


18 Nibbled ona nifty number the other day. We begged 
the secret. Raw carrot sticks had been marinated in the 
juice drained froma jar of dill pickles. Simple, isn’t it? 
Salad material too. 


19 Scrambled eggs appear reguiarly at our house. But 
if you’re the sort we are—and we suspect you are, or you 
wouldn’t have read this far—you appreciate a change 
once in a while. For sheer adventure try adding a spoon- 
ful of caraway seeds at the mid-scramble stage. 


20 Studding a ham with cloves is not always de rigueur. 
Forget the cloves. Crush some whole black peppercorns 
coarsely and press them into the fat and proceed as 
usual. You'll like the results, Belinda. 


21 Nothing could be easier to fix for a predinner bite 
than this: Cut Swiss cheese into cubes (dodging the 


holes). Wrap an anchovy around each. Din in grated 
Parmesan cheese and spear with toothpicks. 


22 With Thanksgiving coming up, let us remember 
what we owe to the mad prodigality of Nature on this 
blessed continent—the tomato, the potato, the apple, 
the chocolate bean, the cranberry, the ear of corn, 
the very turkey itself. O brave new world, that has such 
eating in it! 


23 What-next department: Fill an ice-cube tray with 
softened vanilla ice cream. Thaw a can of frozen fruit- 
juice concentrate—grape, orange, tangerine—they are 
all good. Take a knife and streak the concentrate 
through the ice cream (don’t dilute it). Stir just enough 
to get a marbled effect. Freeze. 


24 Die Augen essen zuerst—the eyes eat first; and 
especially on the Thanksgiving table, the eyes should 
feast away. Trim the glorious bird to a fare thee well; 
nestle a few bunches of small seedless grapes about its 
mighty carcass during the last fifteen minutes of baking 
and bring it to the table garlanded and glad. 


253 Apropos of this, a word of warning from the 
little boy who said, “‘Take I down. Carry I to bed. Don’t 
bend I.” 


26 Scallops may have an anonymous look, but not an 
anonymous taste served this way: Cut them into pieces 
and simmer a few minutes in a little water. Drain and put 
in a jar while hot with slivers of garlic and a sharp French 
dressing. Marinate and chill for several hours. Delicious 
and different as an appetizer. 


27 Sunday-morning breakfast—and turkey hash, at 
last. This, of course, is the turkey ultimate—the allegro 
furioso we’ve been leading up to all along. 


28 Came across a new West Indian flavoring sirup a 
while back. At least it was new to us, but we understand 
it’s known well in the islands. It adds an enchanting and 
illusive flavor to almost any fruit compote—even break- 
fast prunes. 


29 New on the market this month, too, is a flaked co- 
conut much like the fresh. Besides sprinkling on cake 
you might like to try this: Sauté some in butter or 
margarine along with some slivered blanched almonds. 
Serve warm on ice cream. 


30 The first snowfall is past. Its gentle coverlet drapes 
the mountains and blankets the fields. Knee-deep by 
Christmas, then slowly to recede so that the crocuses can 
lift their gay yellow throats. Yes, it will be spring again. 
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WHIPPED-CREAM FLUFFS 





WATERCRESS BOUQUETS 


PRETZELS 


CINNAMON 
THIMBLE DUMPLINGS 
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TOASTED RYE CURLS 











CAULIFLOWER BUDS 


BUTTERED CROUTONS 


Anybody can open a can of soup. But creative 
soup servers, like you, we’ve been discovering, like 
to add a variety of garnishes to soups. 

Here are some of the things you can do! Adda 
handful of crisp cereal for the children. Brown 
cubes of bread in garlic or herb butter for a 
gourmet touch. Sprinkle any creamed soups with 
chopped chives. Or add tiny cauliflower buds or 
frankfurter slices or bacon. 

And sometime, mix a spoonful of chopped 
hard-cooked egg whites with each bowlful of 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup—then toss grated egg 
yolk on top. 


Ideas that make Campbells 


LEMON SLICE...................tangy topper for Black Bean 
BACON CRINKLES................. sprinkled over Vegetable 
GREEN-PEPPER: STRIPS <10.)..-% 0000-0 on Chicken with Rice 
ONIONIRINGSteresiee state caelas added to Bean with Bacon 
CHEESE SON TOAST ici. <c:c1...- thick and browned on Onion 
CEREAL CRISPS......................in Vegetarian Vegetable 
BERCANINIOESUS RRA Rese ccrevarste core e stele tetarelaxslotssessiarctohsre! tiers in Beef Noodle 
MOASTEDVALMON DS. nec.:.- ficceste o0cccstgsis on Cream of Chicken 
SAUTEED MUSHROOM............. on Cream of Mushroom 


PAIRS Eee reer ona ta aerate: nk man Settee with Clam Chowder 
PARSLEY-BUTTER WAFERS..............0n Chicken Noodle 





TOAST STARS 


New ways 
to make soup 


pecsonally ¢ 









LEMON SLICE 


BACON CRINKLES 


Popcorn’s something new in the soup bowl. Try 
it with Bouillon or Cream of Mushroom. Grated 
cheese is something different in Vegetable Soup. 
Toasted almonds are good in Cream of Chicken. 

There are so many wonderful things you can 
do with Campbell’s Soups. And this is especially 
important, because different soups supply most 
of the nourishing foods your body needs. Proteins 
for upkeep and growth— vitamins and minerals 
for vitality, and carbohydrates for energy. 

Listed below are most of the 21 Kinds of Camp- 
bell’s Soups. Pick out your favorites—and then 
try some of these garnishes. 


... very personally yours 


MOASTMSMARS sina as scree ene tlie aciacertaetice on Scotch Broth 
CAUEIEBEOWERL BU DSecceccvet ceise ces: in Cream of Asparagus 
THIMBEE, DUMPEINGS SE << cniccce tices css cooked in Tomato 
PRETZEES Teen. .........With Pepper Pot 


WATERCRESS BOUQUETS................0n Cream of Celery 
WHIPPED-CREAM FLUFFS........ ..on Vegetable Beef 
SIEVED EGG YOLK.............golden garnish for Green Pea 
GARLICZPORCORMN vices sine scnr os iaitorerns «eeeeidinjyconsomme 
GRUSHED POTATO: CHIPS....................atop Beef Soup 
MOASTED RYE (CURES .......2 oo.e0ce eevee s sim) Chicken\Gumbo 


BUTTERED CROUTONS ................. bobbing in Bouillon 


PARSLEY 


PARSLEY-BUTTER WAFERS 








GRATED CHEESE 








FRANKFURTER SLICES 





TOASTED ALMONDS 







? 
SAUTEED MUSHROOM SLICES 


Once a day... every day... SOUP! 





The passing of ‘‘the medicine show’’ 


..: a2 hopeful message about ARTHRITIS 


Some of us can remember the colorful 
“medicine show” of yesteryear .. . and the 
persuasive, but deceptive, oratory of the 
self-styled “doctor.” The remedies he of- 
fered were fantastic, especially his “sure 
cure” for arthritis . . . or rheumatism as it 
was always called in those bygone days. 


Fortunately, the old-fashioned “‘medi- 
cine man” and his “‘sure cures” are on the 
way out. This is because nearly all of us 
now know the folly of relying on any treat- 
ment for arthritis other than those author- 
itatively approved. 

This enlightened attitude is all to the 
good. For arthritis, if it is to be successfully 
controlled, must be precisely diagnosed 
and treated according to the needs of each 
individual patient. 


Even though there are as yet no specific 
cures, much can be done for the more than 
five million people in our country whose 
cases have been diagnosed as arthritis, in 
one of its many forms. 


For example, osteoarthritis or degenera- 
tive joint diseases . . . the type associated 
with aging . . . need not cause severe dis- 
ability if diagnosed early and if the patient 
follows the doctor’s advice. 

Indeed, this kind of arthritis usually re- 
sponds well to treatment based on rest, 
weight control, mild exercise and avoid- 
ance of both mental and physical factors 
that may aggravate the disease. 





Another common type of arthritis . . 
rheumatoid arthritis . . . is a more serious 
disease because it involves not only the 
joints, but the entire body. Moreover, it is 
not associated solely with old age. Rather 
it affects people of all ages, most frequently 
young persons and adults in their prime. 


Fortunately, certain hormone extracts 
and other medications have brought great 
benefits to many who have this type of 
arthritis. It is not yet known, however, 
how permanent the effects of these treat- 
ments will be. 


The greatest good to be derived from 
any method of therapy for any type of 
arthritis depends not upon the doctor 
alone, but upon the patient as well. It is of 
the greatest importance for the patient to 
cooperate fully with the doctor, especially 
in regard to continuing treatment for as 
long as it may be required. 

In fact, when rheumatoid arthritis is 
recognized early and treatment is carried 
out faithfully, well over 50 percent of those 
who have this condition can be spared 
serious disability and will obtain marked 
improvement. 

Metropolitan’s booklet, called Arthritis, 
gives a concise, helpful and encouraging 
account of this disease, including safe 
guards against it. Just clip the coupon be- 
low and a free copy will be mailed to you. 


ai 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 

Please mail me a free copy 
of your booklet on Arthritis, 
1155-J. 
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quarter of an hour earlier he had been rav- 
enous, but his appetite had left him. He had 
to force himself to eat. 

She leaned forward across the table to take 
an orange; the long, loose sleeves of her Chi- 
nese jacket fell back over her elbows. Her 
arms looked very white and soft against the 
stiff black silk. Her cheeks in the candlelight 
were smooth and rounded with the bloom of 
fruit on them. 

‘““Y ou were born within twenty miles of me,” 
he said. “‘But for mere chance, we'd have been 
brought up together. We’d have been going 
to the same dances, played tennis together at 
the vicarage, ridden in the same hunt; had the 
same friends; yet even so, meeting you here 
now for the first time, I don’t feel I could have 
known you any better. I’ve got the feeling that 
I’ve known you all my life.” 

“I’m glad you feel that. That’s how I’ve felt 
too.” 

She smiled: no one had smiled at him in 
quite that way before. 

The grandfather clock began to strike. Nine, 
ten, eleven. “I suppose we ought to clear 
away,” he said. 

“Don’t bother, this isn’t England. Matilda 
will be here at daybreak—or at least she should 
be. Dirty plates will tell she’s got work to do.” 

They rose and faced each other. 

“Tt’s late,” she said. 

“It’s very late.” 

“Shall we toss for rooms?” 

He spun a coin in the air. 

“Heads,” she called. 

The coin fell on its edge and rolled into a 
corner. ‘‘There it is.” They went down on 
their knees to pick it up. 

**Heads. I win.” 

They straightened up. 
There was a bare yard be- 
tween them. 

“Till have the room on 
the right,’ she said. “I al- 
ways wanted it when I wasa 
child. I promised myself 
that I'd take it over on my 
seventeenth birthday. But I never have. What 
luck, my winning the toss.” 

She was talking for the sake of talking. But 
there was no nervousness in her voice. He was 
scarcely listening. He was vividly, acutely con- 
scious of her nearness, remembering how they 
had stood side by side against the veranda rail- 
ing, with the fire raging a hundred yards away. 
He took a step toward her and she moved to 
meet him. His arms went round her. She was 
talking still. ““There’s a clock on the bookcase 
of that room I always loved, and there’s a pic- 
ture between the windows.” 

He loosened one arm about her shoulders; 
he lifted her face to his. 

It all seemed the most natural, the most in- 
evitable thing that had ever happened. 


fos fap tats 


superior. 


Foe 


Tz moonlight lay in a wide broad stream 
across the room. 

“It is a pretty clock. Even from here you 
can see that it’s a pretty clock,” she said. She 
sighed a long, deep, happy sigh. “It’s funny 
that I’ve always had that feeling about this 
room. I must have known that something very 
lovely was going to happen to me here.” 

“I'd never believed anybody could look as 
beautiful as you look now.” 

“Please go on saying things like that.” 

“There are so many things I want to say.” 

“Say some of them.” 

“I'd like to be able to say that you were the 
first girl I'd made love to ever.” 

“IT could hardly expect that, could I?” 

“Why not?” 

“You're twenty-two and you’re attractive.” 

“There’s not been very much. But all the 
same, if there’d not been anything Ina 
way I’m rather glad there was.” 

““Why’s that?” 

“If there hadn’t been, I shouldn’t be able 
to say, because I know something about other 
girls, | know how wonderful you are.” 

“Tm glad you can say that. ... All the 
same’’—she paused—‘“‘I’m very glad to be 
able to say, ‘This is the first time ever.’”’ 

sltas?”’ 
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In taking revenge a man is 
but equal to his enemy, but 
in passing it over he is his 
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THE SUN 


“Darling, didn’t you know?” | 

“T half guessed. I wondered.” 

“T thought that was the kind of thing men 
always knew; that’s the warning they gave to 
us at school: how would we feel on our wedd 
ding night when our husband realized? ’m 
glad now I waited. I used to envy Mavis. 
all the time I knew somewhere deep insid 
myself that there was a thing worth waiting for 
And darling, so there was.’ 


H. could not speak. A sense of pric 
mingled with humility, stifled him. His arn 
went round her and she turned to face him 
“Darling,” she whispered. “Oh, my deg 
my darling.”’ She was speaking in a voice thai 
he had never heard before. 


He woke. The room was warm with sur 
light, and a maid was at his bedside with acu 
of tea. | 

“Half past seven. Breakfast be ready eigh 
o’clock,” she said. He blinked; for a second k 
did not know where he was; then he remer 
bered. 

“Miss Jocelyn awake?” he asked. 

“Sure, yes, Miss Jocelyn dressed.” 

He walked out onto the veranda. She y 
seated in a long chair with rockers, her fo 
against the railing. 

**Hullo,” he called. 

She turned and a shock of delighted surpri 
passed along his nerves. She looked radian 
She pointed to the smoldering cane field. 

“They made a job of that all right.” 

They had indeed. It stretched for half a mi 
along the road and for a hundred yards up t 
hill, a sodden, blackens 
ruin. 

“T feel rather the 
that cane field looks,” h 
said. “Do you  suppos 
Maxwell has a razor?” | 

“You can always look, 
Jocelyn told him. j 

He had. Euan was su 
prised how fresh he looke 
as he combed his hair after the shower. 

“Breakfast’s ready,”’ Jocelyn called. 

There was papaya with a slice of lime besid 
it. The coffee was hot and strong. 

“I suppose the telephone’s not working yet. 

She shook her head. “I’ve sent one of th 
boys in to the police station. I didn’t want 
have them worrying at home.” 

“Your brother’s going to be furious abo 
the car.” | 
“He’ll be tearing mad, about that and eve 

thing. He can lose his temper very easily.” 

“T scarcely know him.” 

“T sometimes wonder if I do.” 

“Td have thought you’d have been so clos 
coming out here together. Vd have given any 
thing to have had a sister.” 

“Tt would have been nice to have you as. 
brother.” 

“Tm glad that we’re the way we ar 
though.” 

“Tm very glad.” 

Ten hours ago, she thought, we were sittin 
here over our picnic supper, talking as we ai 
now: about little casual things, intimately bi 
not seriously. Anybody who had seen us thei 
and were to see us now, would not recognize ah 
difference between us, would not guess that an, 
thing had happened in those ten hours, thi 
everything is different now, that we've beé 
transformed. 

“What would be jolly about having 
sister,’ he was going on, “is that you’d alwa} 
have girls about the house, pleasant, friend! 
girls whom you could get to know as friend 
because if you haven’t a sister the only git 
you see are the ones in whom you are inte 
ested in what they. call ‘that way.” 

“I’ve never thought of that. Yes, I suppo) 
that must be true. And it’s true with girls: 
they have brothers, there’s always a crowd | 
boys around the house whom they can tre 
casually, not as ‘dates.’”” 

“But it wasn’t that way with you and Ma! 
well?” 

“No, it never was.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 98 
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of an “in love” complexion be just a fleeting thing? 


Ri say you can tell by al girl's complexion 





when she’s in love... 





jirl may not even know how attractive love 
xes her. But just watch men’s eyes as she comes 
)aroom. For there’sa spe cial enchanted clow 
ae comple xion of a girl in love—a luminous 
. too precious to lose: 


if only it could last.. ’ people say. The won- 
‘ul truth i is—you can make it last. With just a 
2 loving encouragement every day, you can 
ea beautiful complexion something that is 
/much yours. 


he whole secret is to bring out that sweet 
py glow, reveal it newly each d: ry. And there 
ily one way to do that. 


Cream—and ONLY cream— 
can really DEEP-CLEANSE your skin 


1e end of each day your complexion is dulled 
tale make- -up and clinging oily grime. Only 
m is able to dissolve aici completely clean 





out this greasy ¢ dirt, which is embedded deep in 
the pore openings. 


The unique oil-and-moisture formula of 
Pond’s Cold Cream has made it the most swuccess- 
ful deep-cleansing cream in the world. 

After a Pond’s Cold Creaming each night, 
every pore seems to be taking deep, cool breaths 
of fresh air. You’re joyfully aware that nothing 
has ever left your skin so clean. Because Pond’s 
fluffy texture does not skim over your skin. It 
melts into it, reaches deep into pore openings, 
leaves them completely unclogged, really free. 


That’s why—among great beauties of socie ty, 
among all women ae value a lovely complex- 
ion — more women use Pond’s than any face 
cream ever made. 

‘Today—get a big, luxurious jar of Pond’s Cold 
Cream. See it give you the glow of a girl who 
loves, and is loved! 





Remember—only cream can really deep-cleanse 
your skin. So never skip your Pond’s Cold 
Creaming each night. It’s such a wonderful 
way to relax—and grow lovelier, too! 


To the girl who wants to be loved— 

You can see immediate results from luxu1 ious deep Pond’s 
cleansings each night at bedtime and—even more 
dramatic results when you “re-protect” your skin with 
Pond’s after each daytime face washing. Each time you 
wash your face, dermatologists say, you remove natural 
protectors that Nature takes 1 to 3 hours to restore. 
Meantime your skin roughens, coarsens, dries out. Pond’s 
Cold Cream replaces the washed-away protectors in 
stantly. That dry, tight feeling disappears... your in 
feels “right” again, smooth and happy! 


Rhythm-in-Red! A high-key 
red that fairly sings... in 
wonderful harmony with the 
blues, the crimsons, the 
hunter greens of new Fall 
fashions. Rhythm-in-Red 
has just the right note of 
blue to give it a deep, excit- 
ing brilliance! And, because 
it’s a Cashmere Bouquet 
Lipstick, Rhythm-in-Red 
stays crimson-bright on your 
lips, stays off everyone else! 


7 Cover-Girl Colors 49¢ plus tax 








Conover 
girls pick 
Cashmere 
Bouquet 





“Have a lipstick wardrobe: a crim- 
son-red (Rhythm-in-Red), a true-red 
(Lookout Red) and a golden-red 
(Tropic Sun). All three cost less than 
$2 when, like our Conover girls, you 
choose Cashmere Bouquet.” 


Director Conover School, New York, N.Y. 


tee Indelible-Type Lipstick 
Super-Creamed to Keep Your Lips Like Velvet 
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To anyone listening, it would have sounded 
exactly the same kind of talk that they had ex- 
changed the night before. Only they knew the 
difference, knew how close those hours in the 
dusk and dark had brought them to each 
other. Marriage must be a very lovely thing, 
she thought. Two people gossiping across a 
breakfast table, making no reference to that 
whispering in the dusk, yet with their whole out- 
look for the day conditioned by it. 

“T certainly shan’t be going back to England 
till the autumn now,” he said. 

“We might be going back in the same ship, 
then.” 

“In the same ship?” 

“Tt’s something I didn’t tell you. Daddy’s 
very keen on going back to England for six 
months. He wants to see a doctor there. He’s 
taking me along. We might have a great deal 
of fun over there together. You could intro- 
duce me to. your friends. It’s an idea.” 

“It’s a marvelous idea.” 


Maxwell and Sylvia drove out to fetch 
them, bringing a mechanic with them. On the 
surface Maxwell was very calm. But beneath 
the surface Euan could recognize the bubbling 
of that temper to which Jocelyn had referred. 

“You can see what’s happened. They had a 
grudge against me. They thought it was my 
car. They saw a chance of paying off old scores. 
That shows the kind of people they are.” 

He spoke with a sneer. It relieved Jocelyn 
that Maxwell should be so completely con- 
cerned with the destruction to his property. 
He had no interest in the other aspect of the 
matter: that his sister had spent an entire night 
alone with a man in an empty house. It gave 
her a useful clue to the attitude that would be 
taken generally in Jamestown. 

“Nobody’s going to worry about us at all,” 
she said to Euan, as they drove back to town, 
in the car that Maxwell had brought out. 

Her mother was on the doorstep awaiting 
her. “What happened? Was there a great deal 
of damage?” 


LEG was clearly the angle by which everyone 
in Jamestown would be affected. A rising on 
an estate was part of the West Indian tradition. 
For three hundred years there had been that 
constant fear in the hearts of the white plant- 
ers. They were outnumbered fifty to one. Re- 
sentment was always smoldering. Gossip 
would concentrate on the car, the cane field, 
the cut wire. The fact that she and Euan had 
been all night alone in that empty house was 
incidental. We’re lucky, she thought, verylucky. 


At the club that evening Jocelyn was the 
center of attention. No one wanted to discuss 
anything else. Doctor Leisching’s case was 
shelved. It was amusing to have so much no- 
tice taken of her, and all the time there was the 


B obey 


“I never go around the house in pin 
curlers, | told him. That clinched it.” 
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dramatic irony of knowing that no one guessel}) 
the story that lay behind the story. Carl Brag 
shaw was particularly inquisitive. His eyes ha 
lit when the news reached him. His second a 
ticle was taking shape. 

“There can be no doubt, can there, that 
was a plot against your brother?” he said ¢ 
Jocelyn. 

“T don’t see what else it could be; the te 
phone wires had been cut.” 

“Have you any idea why anyone shor 
have borne a grudge against your brother? 


Su: could think of a great many real 
She had no illusions about her brother, B 
she was not going to tell Bradshaw that. 
“You can never tell with these people,” s} 
said. ““They get a fancy in their heads. The 
brood and it breeds.” 
It was the precise answer that Carl Bra 
shaw had hoped for. Across the veranda } 
saw Euan Templeton. There was nothing th 
young Templeton could tell him, but his traj 
ing had taught him to tap every line. 
“I was wondering whether this busine 
would be an indirect way of attacking ye 
father through you,” he said. “Could anyor 
have known in advance that you were drivir 
in that car?” . 
“I don’t see how they could, seeing that} 
didn’t know myself. We were a party of twely 
We had three cars.” ; 
Euan, as he had been talking, had caug’ 
Jocelyn’s eye. He raised his eyebrows, and s| 
nodded. Her heart was light. How she 
going to enjoy the private drama of these co 
spiratorial glances that they would flash ‘ 
each other across crowded rooms. | 
He made his way to her. “I’ve an idea { 
tomorrow,” he said. 
“What's that?” 
“There’s a film at the Carlton. We cou 
start out to go to it, and not go to it. I’ve se 
it already. I can tell you what it was all about 
“That’s fine by me.”’ Her parents were di 
ing with the Normans. “We could have 
snack at our place first,”’ she said. i 
She felt no qualms when she told her moth 
that Euan was taking her to the cinema. Wo 
her mother care if she knew the truth? She d 
not think she would; she would not want h 
daughter to be involved in a scandal, but s 
had never cared for her daughter in the w 
that she had for her sons. The appearance 
the thing was all that counted with her. Joc 
lyn would see to the maintenance of that. | 
The cinema began at eight; Jocelyn left t 
house a few minutes before her parents. | 
Euan drove up the hill. 
*“Where are we going?”’ she asked. 
“You wait,”” he said. 
He was by now above the town. 
“Tt looks as though you were going to G.B 
solaris; 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 100 
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Smart Girl! 


SHE USES CUTICURA|! 


Hateful blemishes are cleared up— 


her skin is baby-soft, alluring! 





He fell in love with her clear, smooth, naturally 
radiant complexion—that unmistakable Cuticura look! 


Unlike most medicated skin preparations, Cuticura 
does far more than help clear up externally caused 
pimples. It also helps counteract blackheads, flaky 
dryness, oily shine. Helps repair damage from 
washing incorrectly or using preparations that starve 
and dry the skin. Wakes up your complexion tone. 


It's a medically-tested fact! When you start 
using Cuticura Soap and Ointment regularly, your 
skin begins to glow again—often in just 7 days! 


A two-way treatment—that’s what most skin needs. 
And Cuticura gives you: An exquisite soap that alone 
of all leading soaps is superfatted and mildly 
medicated to help maintain the natural moisture and 
normal, healthy acidity of your skin. An effective 
ointment that contains a precious blend of softening 
and medicated ingredients that work while you sleep. 
Do get Cuticura Soap and Ointment today! 


2 Cuticura| 

: : poo 

Sensational New Cuticura Shampoo combines the best fea- Riese | 
tures of soap and soapless shampoos. Cleanses. Beauti- 






fies. Conditions. Leaves hair silky, gleaming, completely 
manageable. Try it! At leading drug counters. 
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He drove through the main gates. There 
were no lights in the lower rooms. 

“The old man’s dining with the A. G.,’’ he 
said. 

He parked the car in the garage. 

“Out we get. There’s a side door here.” 

It opened onto a long dark passage at the 
end of which was a glow of light. He slipped 
his arm through hers. ‘Straight up. Don’t 
make a noise.” 

_ She tiptoed up a flight of uncarpeted wooden 
stairs. It was like that nursery game “I spy.” 
Her heart was beating fast. It would have 
been exciting to steal into any house this way, 
but to put the sacrosanct premises of Govern- 
ment House to such a purpose was very special. 

The stairway branched at a narrow landing. 

“To the-_left,” he said. 

It was a short flight of seven steps leading to 
a door. “I'll go ahead, you wait.” 

He looked both ways, then beckoned her 
onto the wide thickly carpeted gallery that led 
round the center hall. 

“To the right,”’ he said. 

The door was already open. She slipped 
quickly through. 

She was in what seemed a small study annex, 
furnished mainly with a desk. On the table 
were a cake and a decanter. 

A door beside the desk led into a bedroom. 
It was high and wide, with a mahogany 
four-poster. 

“This is where I live,’ he said. “It’s the 
governor’s private suite, but as the old man’s 
a widower, he uses Her Excellency’s quarters. 
It’s completely shut away; that stairway’s 
never used. I’m lucky, don’t you think?” 

She nodded. She had been excited, but she 
had been frightened, too, as she tiptoed up the 
stairs. Now she felt reas- 


sured, like a kitten that has em pecant ceaeey pag en pe ry 
HOODOO 


: 


licked the butter off its toes. oo elie: 
She looked slowly round 
her. It was cozy here. 

“Would you like a glass 
of port?” he asked. 

She shook her head. 

He stepped toward her. 
“Do you mean ‘Not yet’?’”’ he asked, as his 
arms went round her. 

“Yes, that’s what I mean,”’ she said. ‘Not 
yet.” 


Te ee emg omy pri 


The moon had risen, filling the room with 
twilight. She held his head against her shoul- 
der under her chin, her hand stroking his hair. 
She had never guessed that there could exist a 
happiness like this. She hated to disturb this 
trancelike rapture. 

“Oughtn’t I to be going back? My mother 
mustn’t get suspicious.” 

“The cinema does not come out till half 
past ten. It would be natural, wouldn’t it, to 
go for a drive afterward?” 

“IT suppose so. Yes.” 

“So that if you were back by one 
o’clock ——” 

“By half past twelve.” 

“Anyhow, as it’s only half past ten —— 

“And the cinema’s just ending; don’t you 
think you’d better tell me what the plot was?” 

“Right now?” 

“Why not? Oh, darling, yes... no, perhaps 
not right now.” 


” 


“T think now you might,” she said. 

“Might what?” 

“Tell me about the film.” 

He outlined the plot. It sounded very silly. 

“So that’s how it ends, does it?” 

“It’s the way most films end. With people 
getting married. Where are we going to get 
married, by the way, here or in England?” 


Si: smiled. She had half expected this. In 
Victorian days when a man kissed a girl, he 
felt bound in honor to say he loved her, and in 
those days to say that you loved a girl was to 
propose. Now in a modern day, a man who 
had spent a weekend with a girl felt himself 
bound to mention marriage. And in each case 
the girl’s obligation was the same: unless she 
was quite sure that the proposal was serious, 
to shrug it off. It was a convention as the other 
had been. She was grateful to Euan for having 
fulfilled his side of the bargain so early and so 
deftly. 


What you are to be you 
are now becoming. 
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“If we were married here,” he said, “‘we’d 
have two marriages. There'd be the ceremony 
in Jamestown, then there’d be all the parties 
for us when we got back home.” 

She made no answer. He was being nice 
about it. The proposal was not a serious one, 
but it was said in a way that made it seem 
it was. 

“I think it would be more amusing to be 
married here,” he said. ““There’d be a public 
holiday for it. It would be a second Carnival,” 


Sur recalled Maxwell’s wedding. Half the’ 
island and three quarters of the police foree’ 
had come into town; the church was packed, 
the windows lined with peering faces. A second 
Carnival. Yes, it would be that all right. She 
pictured the scene. Then she blinked. It wag 
too fond a pipe dream. 

“Darling, let’s not talk of it,’ she said 
“Never again, not ever.” 

“But what am I to tell my father? I’ve al 
ready told him that we are half engaged.” 

“But you hadn’t proposed to me.” 

“Td assumed that was assumed.” 

“You had?” 

“Why, naturally.” 

His head still rested on her shoulder. She 
could not see his face. She could not belieyé 
that he was serious; yet if he was not serious 
he was taking a joke too far. 

“What did you tell your father?” 

“That I was in love with you, that I though} 
you were with me.” 

“What did he say?” 

“That if he’d been told on my christenin, 
day that his son would one day marry th) 
daughter of two such trusted friends, h 
couldn’t have wished a happier fate for me.) 

His voice was confident and masterly. H) 
was serious, there was n 
doubt of that. Fora momer 
she let that dream pict 
flicker before her eyes. 
was not true. It could ng 
be. It was too like he 

schoolgirl dreams of marry 
re rir : : 
sPEege=teegiet ing a duke or a foreig 

prince. She had neve 
thought of Euan Templeton in terms of ma 
riage. 

She temporized. “It’s not sixty hours sing 
that picnic. Don’t you think it’s very silly 
let the events of a single night upset the plar 
of a whole lifetime?” 

“Shall I tell you what I think?” 

“Tell me.” 

“Yesterday morning, as we drove back in 
town, I told myself that if I lost you now, nj 
whole life would be empty.” 

His voice had lost its bantering tone. SI 
could not see his expression. She was glad th 
it should be this way, his voice coming to 
out of darkness. She stroked his hair, her a 
half closed. 

“You don’t know what my life’s been,” | 
said. “I didn’t realize what it had been mys 
till we drove back yesterday. Can you rl 
how alone I’ve been since my mother’s deat 
No atmosphere of home; no brothers and s 
ters; living with aunts and cousins; my fath 
away all the time. Can’t you see how someo 
brought up like that builds a defensive cove 
ing for himself, goes behind a screen? So mu 
is bottled up. That’s what happened to me 
lived behind reserves. That’s why I behaved t 
way I did when I came out here. I'd had th 
eighteen months in the Suez area. I was 
for a good time. I wasn’t looking for anythil 
that went deep. I did not know that the 
could be anyone like you, that anybody cou 
do to me what you have done. I’m a new p| 
son; the person that I’ve become now ca} 
exist without you.” 

He spoke slowly, quietly, undramatical 
She had no doubt that he was speaking out 
his very heart. She could not trust herself) 
speak. In all her girlhood dreams, as a cor 
lary to those reveries of grandeur, as a col 
terbalance, there had been the dream of he 
ing such words spoken, of finding hers) 
adored and needed by someone whom {} 
could revere and love; words that would co|} 
more to her than the proud position for wh} 
sake she would forsake tiaras. And nif 
miraculously she had heard those words spok} 
and by one who at the same time fulfilled t 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 102 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 100 
other dream. She could not believe that it was 
true. She continued to stroke his hair while she 
recovered control over her voice. 

““Whatever happens, never forget this, never. 
You'll never be more loved than you are this 
instant.”’ She said it fondly, tenderly. 

It was close upon two o’clock when he left 
her outside her parents’ house. 

“T have been accepted, haven’t I, darling?” 
he said. 

She smiled. ““There’s nothing I wouldn’t 
give to be able to say ‘Yes,’ but no—I can’t be 
certain yet. I’ve got to discuss it with my 
parents.” 
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Jocelyn came down to breakfast to find the 
Belfontaine incident being discussed in the 
light of Maxwell’s candidacy. 

“It would be both wise and dignified for him 
to retire,” her father was saying, “but I know 
he won't.” 

“Tsn’t that exactly what they want him to 
do?” her mother said. 

“By no means. They’ve their own remedy: 
not to elect him—as of course they won’t. The 
trouble’s only half begun.” 

Jocelyn listened in silence. She waited for 
the pause in the conversation. 

“I’ve news that may surprise you,”’ she re- 
marked. “I’ve been proposed to.’’ She said it 
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in a way that made her parents believe that 
she was treating the occasion with levity. 

“Who by?’ her father asked. 

“Wouldn’t you like to guess?” 

“I’d need to know first what your answer 
was.” 

“T answered like a well-brought-up young 
lady in a Victorian novel. I said | must ask my 
parents.” 

“That sounds as though you'd like to an- 
swer ‘yes.’”’ 

“Tl would.” 

“So you're in love with him?” 

She would have liked to quote from a 
musical hit, “If this isn’t love, the whole world 
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is crazy’’; instead she said, “Don’t look so 
alarmed. It’s Euan Templeton.” 

“Darling, how wonderful!” 

It was from her mother that that exclama- 
tion came. But it was at her father she was 
looking, watching to see if his expression 
changed. 

“If you are in love with Euan Templeton, 
then it’s all plain sailing,’ her mother was 
continuing. “He’s young, but nowadays it’s 
quite common for a married man to go up to 
Oxford, and Euan isn’t perhaps in the same 
situation as other men—as regards his career, 
I mean. You wouldn’t be a hindrance to him.” 

Jocelyn let her mother talk. She waited fora 
pause, she watched her father. 

““Mother’s right,” she said. ‘Euan is in a 
different position. He has a name to carry on, 
he has duties, obligations. Is there any reason 
why I shouldn’t marry him?’ 

“What do you mean? What reason could 
there be?” 

It was her mother who spoke, but her eyes 
were on her father. Did he hesitate or only 
seem to hesitate? 

“Father?” she said. He still stayed silent. 
She repeated her question. “Is there any good 
reason why I shouldn’t marry Euan Temple- 
ton?” 

Her father shook his head. “No,” he said. 
“There’s no good reason why you shouldn’t 
marry him.” 


The governor pressed the bell upon his desk 
that rang in Archer’s room. 

“I’m lunching with the Fleurys; Euan is too. 
That means that you can make what arrange- 
ments for yourself you like.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

Archer kept his expression calm, but his 
heart bounded. That meant a meeting in the 
summerhouse. 

“When will you be back, sir?’ he inquired. 

“Not before half past three.” 

Half past three. That meant at least two) 
hours: two hours of picnicking, of gossiping, 
of reading poetry, of playing the phonograph, 
of making love. The governor’s wife who fifty 
years ago had built this chalet had chosen the 
site wisely; out of earshot, out of sight, it was | 
a secluded paradise. He wondered who she] 
had been. There had been so many governors 
during forty years. 

“IT wish I could find out who she was,”’ he 
had said to Margot. “I'd like to write a poem 
about her.” 

“You don’t need to know who she was ‘to 
write a poem.” 

“Td like to have a peg to hang it on. I’d like 
to think of her watching over us, a friendly | 
ghost.”” 

“T find that very easy to believe.” 


I. was Over a series of enchanted hours that 
the ghost of the forgotten governor’s lady had 
stood as sentinel. Denis Archer had an eye for’ 
decoration. He had brought down three eight- 
eenth-century prints, he had found some) 
chairs, a few rugs, a table and a couch; withini 
a few hours he had made it a personal apart- 
ment. He had told the governor that he needed 
a place in which to work, and to perfect hi 
alibi he had fallen into a routine of going ‘herd 
before breakfast, lunching there when he wa 
not on duty, and returning there three to four 
times_a week when the office closed. Quite 
often he went after dinner and worked there 
by the light of a hurricane lamp. | 
“If ever you find yourself with half an hout 
free, you are more likely than not to find mé 
there,” he had said to Margot. Quite often she 
did come on the off chance, without pre: 
arrangement. He would have thought that the 
knowledge that she might come unexpectedly 
would make it impossible for him to work, 
that he would be restless, impatient. Yet to his) 
surprise it was not like that at all. He found ij 
easy to concentrate upon his manuscript. 
On days when they had a definite rendezvous 
Margot would arrive punctually but casually 
on the table there would be fruit, a cake, per!) 
haps some cheese. She might turn on thé 
phonograph, she might pick up a book. They) 
would talk, and share their picnic; sometime}}) 
they would dance to the phonograph, suddenl} / 
they would find themselves making love. The} 
always did make love; yet it was never, at an} 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 104 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 102 
time, suggested or inferred that she had come 
there on an assignation. 

On the morning when the governor lunched 
with the Fleurys Denis Archer was so ab- 
sorbed in his writing that he never saw Margot 
walking up the path toward him, never heard 
her open the door. He was conscious suddenly 
of a scent beside him, the deep strong scent of 
jasmine; he turned and her hand was on the 
desk beside him. She was reading over his 


-| shoulder. 


“T think that’s good,” she said. “But will 
you read it to me?” 

She perched herself on the desk while he 
read his poem to her. He finished and she took 
the sheet. She read it back 
to him, in her musical sing- te, Le» hy» 
song voice. She looked at Ble aes hr ae 
him questioningly when she 
reached the end. She never 
made a criticism. She waited 
for him to make it, but al- 


ways when he heard her yoursele lunch was ending. It was 
read one of his poems he >oooeo eo family party. The paren 
became aware of its de- FE NO ee Jocelyn, Maxwell and Syl 


ficiencies. 

“T don’t like the sound of that passage, right 
after the beginning,’ he remarked. 

“I’m not sure I do. Read it to me again.” 

As he reread it he saw where the passage 
failed. “I must work up those four lines,’ he 
said. 

She crossed to the table, cut a slice of cake, 
opened a cola. “I heard a new Calypso record; 
if you like, Pll bring it round,” she said. 

“Td like you to.” 

She sat on the table, swinging her legs. It 
was the most natural thing in the world to see 
her there, yet he had as little idea of what was 
passing in her mind as he had had the first time 
he had walked into the Bon Marché pharmacy. 
She picked up the manuscript book in which 
two or three times a week he jotted down im- 
pressions of what he had seen and heard; she 
turned the pages. 

“What will you make out of this?’’ she 
asked. ““A novel?” 

‘Perhaps. I don’t know. It might be more 
original to do it as a diary. It might be an idea 
to publish it anonymously.” 
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She pouted. ““But you want people to kno 
who you are, don’t you?” 

“If the book was a success, I’d annount 
who I was.”’ 

She turned the pages. “It’s the kind of boc 
I'd like to read,” she said. 

When she read a frown invariably came b 
tween her eyes. It made her look very sole: 
and very young. 

He was standing beside her now, in front 
her, his arms round her waist. He drew her 
the edge of the table. She smiled. She rais¢ 
her arms. She twined them round his nec 
lifting her face under his. That first afterno¢ 
in the Bon Marché pharmacy when he hg 
hesitated on the brink of the first step, he h¢ 
felt himself to be on t 
threshold of sinister e 
perience. Yet nothing co 
have been more natutl 
than this love-making. 


In the Fleury househo 


and the two Templetor 
It was an engagement party, though it had be 
agreed that there should be no official g 
nouncement yet. 

“It would be far better for Euan to have 
least one term at Oxford,” said Lord Temp 
ton. “He will get to know his contemporar 
better if he does. Jocelyn could come over 
England. They could be married at Chri 
mas. I feel that is the better way.” 

“And we can stick to our original pla 
Julian said, ‘‘and sail together in October.’ 

And that, Maxwell thought, left constg 
the position as regarded Belfontaine. ' 
watched his wife. Did she seem relieved? Hd 
did he know what was passing behind th 
smooth, calm mask? Was she adding up 
opportunities of seeing the man who 
smoked that Egyptian cigarette, or was s 
pondering on her own bad luck in not hay’ 
been free when young Templeton came? | 

“T must be back to my duties,”’ the govern 
was saying. “I expect that you'd like to be] 
here, Euan.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 106 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 104 

“TI think so, father.’ Euan looked at 
Jocelyn. “What about a swim?” he said. 

“I'd like that.*’ She turned to Sylvia. ““Why 
don’t you and Maxwell come with us?” 

“You don’t want us. Don’t you want to be 
alone?” 

Jocelyn shook her head. A week ago she 
would have been scheming for every oppor- 
tunity to be alone with Euan, but things were 
different now. It had been amusing to outwit 
parental scrutiny, but now that they were 
trusted, it would be cheating. She felt almost 
awkward now when she was alone with 


Euan. ‘“‘Let’s have a short siesta, then drive 
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barred to white men. All those who pass fq 
white try to make out that they are complete’ 
white. In most families a dusky aunt or cous’ 
is kept out of sight on the far side of the j 
land. Everyone has a secret. That is the key 
island life: everyone has something to conceg 
Let us consider certain typical examples.” 

The examples followed. 

“In every issue, social and political,” th 
article concluded, “color is the deciding fo 
it inspires jealousy, malice and distrust. It is 
malady that you cannot cure by legislation 

The airplane that brought the copy of tl 
Baltimore Star to Santa Marta carried t 
governor and his son to a conference in B. ¢ 
The copy with Bradshaw’s article was to lie 
opened for half a week. A second copy, hoy 
ever, reached the offices of The Voice of Sa 
Marta. The editor started at the title. He reg 
with mounting interest and irritation. As| 
journalist, he was delighted to be the recipie| 
of such good copy; as a West Indian, he 
sented having his country’s foibles parad¢ 
before the public gaze. He read on, then s | 
denly stared incredulously at the printed pan 
graph. Was it really true? He supposed it m 
be. Now he began to think of it, he was s 
prised that it had not occurred to him befo 
Well, it was in the open now. 

What was the best use to make of this? 
paper went to press in the afternoon; copi 
were on sale on the following morning. Not 
ing could be done for twenty-four hours. 
leaned forward across the desk; he took 
sheet of paper; on it he printed in large blo 
capitals, “Look out for tomorrow’s issue. Sé 
sational article by an American journalist 
Santa Marta’s socialites. No one will be ta 
ing of anything else tomorrow evening.” 
handed it over to the compositor. 


The daily issue of The Voice of Santa Mai 
did not reach Belfontaine until lunchtime. ¢ 
the morning when the second article appear, 
Maxwell Fleury rehearsed his first speech. 
had it now word perfect. The speech was to 
given that evening in front of the police s| 
tion. Sylvia was to come with him. It would 
the first time she had heard him speak. | 
wanted her to be swept away, in the sai 
manner that the crowd would be swept aw: 
She would surely realize then what 
amounted to, she would recognize him fo 
leader. At last she would be proud of him 

Their servant brought in the copy of 
day’s Santa Marta paper. He ran his eye do 
the double columns of Carl Bradshaw’s arti¢ 
and saw his own name there. He read 
closely. It was an account of the Carnival o' 
rage on his property. He was flattered to 
himself the central figure of an incident t 
had been publicized throughout the Uni 
States. It should prove to Sylvia that he 
not negligible. 


| 


I. Jamestown David Boyeur was read 
the same article. Its predecessor had given h 
solid pleasure. It had starred him as one of 
foremost personalities of the island. The § 
ond article contained no reference to hims 
There might have been; there should have bé 
one. It was at his instigation that the Fle} 
cane fields had been fired. Bradshaw did | 
know that, but there should have been so 
reference to his influence. He would have 
give the old boy the tip-off. The sight of M) 
well Fleury’s name gave him an idea. Fle 
was making his first speech tonight. If his a 
plans held, that first meeting should be a mé 
ing to end all meetings. He’d advise the 
boy to go there. 





Carl Bradshaw drove out alone to Belf 
taine. He told the chauffeur to park the cz 
hundred yards outside the village. He did 
want the Fleurys to see the car. The Flew 
would be coming from the opposite directi 
He walked slowly past the shuttered huts 
was seven o’clock. He wondered why Maxy 
had chosen to hold the meeting so late. I 
haps because he had not wanted to disturb 
work in the fields. 

The road was empty, but a little farther 
he could hear the din of a steel band. The ri 
turned into the square before the police statiP 
On the veranda in front of the building, a ! 
of chairs had been arranged behind a tree 
table. There was a hurricane lamp at each 
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the table. In the room behind, a spotlight 
{ been arranged; it shone with blinding 
lliance upon the crowd. Bradshaw stood in 
shadow, away from its glare. He did not 
nt to be recognized. 

rhe darkness of the road leading away from 
square was pierced by the headlights of a 
_ The car drove through the square and 
ind to the back of the police station. A 
wute later Maxwell came onto the veranda, 
h Sylvia at his side. Behind them followed a 
, thin man in clerical dress—the parish 
2st, presumably. There was no applause as 
three took their seats before the table. The 
41 band ceased, however, and the crowd 
red away from the stores and doorways of 
ir huts, to gather in front of the veranda. 
> priest rose to his feet and silence fell. 
‘Tam here this evening,”’ he said, “as chair- 
n of a meeting in which Mr. Maxwell Fleury 
fering himself for election as your repre- 
tative in the legislative council. As you 
yw, the church stands aside from politics. 
the same time, we are anxious that you 
ld have the best possible opportunities of 
ging for yourselves who are the men by 
om you want to be represented. It is for 
t reason that I stand before you now, to ask 
1 to listen carefully to what Maxwell Fleury 
to say.” 

"here was a silence while the priest was 
aking; at the same time there was a great 
| of movement in the crowd. At first Brad- 
w ceuld not realize what was happening; 
nhe understood. The single spotlight was so 
yng that anyone standing in its direct glare 
; dazzled. You could see the speaker on the 
anda only by moving into the shadow. Asa 
ilt, the crowd was splitting into two sec- 
is with a bright channel dividing them. 
‘And now,” the priest concluded, “I will 
Mr. Fleury to address you.” 


RE had been silence while the priest was 
aking; there was silence as he sat down. 
ere was no applause when Maxwell rose. He 
nced from one side to the other. He ap- 
red disconcerted by the empty avenue of 
dway facing him. 

‘The elections for which I stand before you 
i candidate ——”’ he began. The silence was 
ptly shattered. From the liquor store 
e the clattering din of the steel band. It 
deafening. No voice could have made it- 
heard above it. Maxwell tried, but the 
ience was aware only of his mouth opening 
closing. Then as suddenly as it began, the 
ic stopped. Maxwell’s voice, breaking into 
silence, was like a shrill scream of hysteria. 
re was a roar of laughter. Maxwell waited 
the laughter to stop, then began again. 

I stand here as a candidate in the elec- 
S ae 

nce again the din of the steel band broke 
. This time Maxwell did not attempt to 
t above it. He waited. The band went on. 
leaned down and whispered to the priest. 
priest stood up. There was instant silence. 
is,’ said the priest, “is a disgraceful ex- 
tion. Mr. Fleury has come here to address 
in your own interests. You should listen 
hat he has to say. Those who do not want 
ear have not the right to prevent those who 
t to hear from listening. I insist on silence.”’ 
e priest sat down. Maxwell began once 
‘e. “I stand before you as a candidate ——”’ 
voice from the side called out, ““We heard 
the second time.” 

faxwell started on another tack. “‘The elec- 
‘s that will take place in a few days are an 
it of the greatest importance in the history 
banta Marta; Santa Marta is now a self- 
(2rning community. It is for you to prove 
you are worthy of self-government. It is 
you to show the world e 

€ was speaking in a slow schoolmaster’s 
fe. This wont do, Bradshaw thought. He 
wt not to be saying “you; he ought to be 
ng “we.” They won't like this, if they under- 
| d what he’s saying, which probably they 





























“radshaw winced. Oh, no, he thought, oh, 
‘10, no. It was all wrong. 
“tis for you to find 
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The sentence was never finished. The clatter 
of the steel band burst out again, fierce, bar- 
baric, mandatory. For a minute it continued, 
then it stopped as abruptly as it had begun. 

Maxwell began a sentence, abandoned it; 
stammered, then started on another. 

“The duty of a government,’ he said—‘‘no, 
I don’t quite mean that—the duty of the 
electors of the government is as great as the 
duty of the government to the electors. There 
is a mutual obligation. You owe it to the goy- 
ernment to choose the right men to form the 
government. On Wednesday week you will be 
going to the polls, many of you for the first 
time in your lives e 
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Once again the sentence remained un- 
finished. Once again the din of steel broke out; 
to cease again abruptly ninety seconds later. 

There was no doubt whatsoever that it was 
prearranged, and that David Boyeur, if he had 
not actually planned it, had been in the plot. 
Where would it end? Bradshaw wondered. 
Had any climax been prepared—or was it to 
be a war of attrition? An endless series of in- 
terruptions until finally Maxwell was forced to 
abdicate? Bradshaw watched, curious and 
interested, forming in his mind the sentences 
with which he would describe the incident in 
his next article. Romer had thought himself to 
be pensioning off an old retainer; he was now 


Superbly comfortable Old Colony chairs adapted 
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learning how little use he had made of one of 
the best writers on his staff. When he returned 
to Baltimore it would be on his own terms. 
What terms would he dictate: half the year in 
New York, with a roving commission in the 
Caribbean? He might get a house down here. 
Not in Santa Marta; it was too small, too 
parochial. Barbados would suit him better. 
From what he had heard, there was an inter- 
national colony on the St. James coast that 
shared his tastes and interests. 

Once again Maxwell stood, silent, his face 
in shadow, his hands clenched upon the table. 
It was the sixth time that this had happened. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 109 
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d his nerve was shattered. At that moment 
) the channel of light that divided the two 
tions of the crowd walked David Boyeur. 
checked in the very center and looked up 
Maxwell. He was illuminated by the spot- 
it. He was wearing a white-and-blue check 
t, a bow tie and dark-blue trousers. He 
ked very handsome. His face wore an ex- 
ssion of amused contempt. He laughed, 
n turned his back on the veranda. He raised 
voice. 
This isn’t amusing any longer. Let’s go.” 
walked back into the crowd and there was 
shuffle of feet, a purr of voices. Within two 
utes there were barely thirty people in the 
ience. Maxwell glared at them. 
You don’t deserve a vote,”’ he said. “I’m 
1 Nd 
ic drove back to his house in silence. How 
erently had he foreseen this hour. He had 
) himself returning 
ne in the glow of vic- 
j, with Sylvia proud 
1im, he himself con- 
nt and masterful. 
. priest’s house was 
way back to theirs. 
Will you come in 

a moment?’ the 
st asked. 
faxwell shook his 
d. “It’s too late. 
nk you very much. 
as very good of you 
ome. I wish we had 
n you a more satis- 
ory evening.” 
Don’t be depressed. 
se people are in- 
ulable. They’re like 
climate: one mo- 
t the sun is shining; 
next it’s raining.” 
know, I know.” 
r rather he should 
known. They were 
ossible. It had been 
ness to give them 
vote, to change the 
titution. He’d been 
ol to run for the 
cil. It was only a 
ent’s mood; _ be- 
e of what Carson 
said that evening. 
on, Carson. Carson 
at the back of every- 
g that had gone 
g with him these 
two months. He 
e on in silence. 
re you hungry? 
at would you like?” 
ia was asking. 
hey had had tea be- 
‘they started. They 
/agreed that they would not know how 
would be feeling till they returned. There 
a cold chicken pie in the refrigerator, with 
If bottle of champagne beside it. He had 
‘ned it as an occasion. 

’m hungry. We’d better have that pie,” 
Sylvia. 

ut he had no appetite. 
I think ll withdraw my candidacy,” he 



















ie looked up from her plate. “I never quite 
erstood why you put yourself up,’ she 















e spoke on a note of unconcern. She did 
care whether he ran or not; whether he 
d or succeeded. No one trusted him, no- 
y was on his side. How could he show these 
sle what he was worth? 


_L tell my father what happened here to- 
't,” he said. “Tll withdraw my candidacy. 
sn he hears what’s happened he’ll refuse 
rve as one of the nominated members. It 
a put-up job tonight; that was obvious, 
’t it? How could my father serve on the 
neil with men who have treated his son 
that?” 

he talked: angry, resentful, on the night 
no Bradshaw’s third article stood in type, 
‘he printing press of The Voice of Santa 
‘ta. 

i 





Bless the arms of this chair 
I father lean on, and there 
Across the table bless 

Doris my wife, and our sons 
In their childishness. 

Oh, all of us at once. 


Bless what we have loved, 
Shined up, and shoved around. 
Bless this Thursday air 

Our open windows found. 

But who, Who’s out there? 

I thought something moved. 


Bless cold water in the glass. 
Bless hot meat on the plate. 
What we'll eat tomorrow bless, 
And yesterday we ate, 

Now blood and voice and mine 


At my table as Your sign. 


Bless this asker first. 

Hearten Your provost 

Who intercedes for three 
Against hunger, against thirst, 
And guesses what could be, 


And needs Your answer most. 





The morning paper did not reach the Fleury 
town house until Julian Fleury had left for 
work; a second copy was delivered at his 
office. Ordinarily he did little more than glance 
at the arrivals-and-departures column. On this 
morning, however, the headline above Brad- 
shaw’s article caught his eye. 


H. read the opening paragraphs with inter- 
est. It was well and clearly put. “Let us take 
some typical examples. . . .°” Two inches below 
he saw his name. He had read of a sick feeling 
in the pit of a man’s stomach. Now he knew 
what that meant. He closed his eyes. Pull your- 
self together, he adjured himself. He opened 
his eyes. 

“The Fleury family,’ he read, ‘‘provides a 
pertinent example of this mixed situation. The 
Fleurys are one of the oldest families in the 
Caribbean. Their estate house at Belfontaine 
is historic. Its present owner, Julian Fleury, 

was brought up in Eng- 
land. He was educated 


2 ee 2 at Eton and at Oxford. 


BLESS 


By JOHN HOLMES 


The Fleurys are as well 
known in the West of 
England as they are in 
the West Indies. A dis- 
tinguished Wessex fam- 
ily was delighted when 
Julian Fleury proposed 
marriage to their young- 
est daughter. Presum- 
ably they did not know, 
and if they had known 
they might not have 
cared, that Julian’s moth- 
er, who died in child- 
birth, was a Jamaican, 
with colored ancestry. 
The wheel has now come 
full circle and the Fleu- 
rys are resident once 
again at Belfontaine.” 

Julian Fleury stared 
at the paragraph: that 
this should have been 
brought up after all 
these years! Betty, Joce- 
lyn, Maxwell, how 
would they take this? 
Had they read it yet? 
He called up his house. 
Jocelyn answered. 

“Is your mother 
there?” 

““She’s here. Do you 
want to speak to her?” 

“Yes, please.” 

He could hear Jocelyn 
calling, “It’s daddy, 
mother.” Then there was 
Betty’s voice, “Yes, dar- 
ling?” 

“Have you read Brad- 
shaw’s article?” 

peVeS te 

“Pll be right back,” Julian told her. 

They had read it, had no doubt discussed it. 
A sense of guilt bore down on him. It was 
Outrageous that they should be subjected to 
such a shock; that he should have brought this 
on them. 

Yet he had brought it in all innocence. He 
had had no idea of his real background when 
he came out here. He had never suspected it. 
His father had never told him. 

Their voices dropped as he came onto the 
veranda. He looked first at Betty. There were 
sympathy and fondness in her smile. Jocelyn’s 
face, however, was set and stern; as it would 
be, naturally. 

“Is it true?” she asked. 

“Tt’s true; 

‘*‘And you told me that there was no good 
reason why I shouldn’t marry Euan Temple- 
ton.” 

“I can see no good reason.” 

‘*How can you say that? Euan’s heir to a 
title. Can you picture a black man sitting in 
the House of Lords?” 

‘*There’s no need to exaggerate. My mother 
was three quarters white. I’ve only one six- 
teenth of colored blood: your children will be 
completely white, all but a thousandth part.” 

‘‘What about a throwback?” 

“That’s an old-fashioned theory. It’s been 
disproved; the blood gets whiter all the time.” 
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*“That’s what the scientists are saying now, 
but have they proved it?”’ Jocelyn asked. “His 
being a peer makes all the difference. You 
can’t pretend it doesn’t. Even in these dem- 
ocratic days. A colored man in the House 
of Lords! Why couldn’t you have told me 
years ago? Why wasn’t I told? I had a right 
to know.” 

Julian Fleury looked toward his wife. There 
was nothing but fondness in her eyes. If only 
it were just the two of them: they could brave 
this thing through so easily. Once again, as so 
often in the past, he found himself resentful of 
the children who had come between them; who 
had disturbed their harmony. 


“T never knew it myself till I came out 
here,’ he said. ‘““There was nothing to make 
me suspect. My father toured the West Indies 
with a cricket team, he fell in love and mar- 
ried. Within eighteen months he was back in 
England as a widower; a year later he had 
married again, a girl he had been half engaged 
to before he sailed. That was all I know. My 
stepmother was a mother to me. Why should 
I have felt any curiosity about a mother that 
I'd never seen? Perhaps my father should have 
told me, but I don’t see why he should. He 
never expected that I’d come out here. I don’t 
suppose I ever should have known if I hadn’t 
met a remote cousin in Antigua.” 
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Betty smiled. “I wasn’t certain if you knew.” 

“So you knew, then.” 

She nodded. “An anonymous letter.” 

*“You never mentioned it.” 

“If you didn’t know, it was better that you 
shouldn't.” 

The maid announced that lunch was ready. 

“‘When does H. E. get back, Jocelyn?” her 
mother asked. 

“This afternoon. It’ll be a nice surprise for 
him.” 

“Before you decide on anything ——” 

Jocelyn interrupted her. “‘Let’s lunch.” 

They seated themselves round the table. It 
was a curry luncheon. Julian’s favorite dish. 
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The sight of the high-piled plate filled him 
with nausea. The telephone bell rang. 

“ll answer it,” said Jocelyn. Anything to 
be out of her parents’ company. 

“Its Maxwell,” she announced on her re- 
turn. “He’s seen the paper. He’s coming in 
right away.” 

Maxwell arrived soon after three, seething 
with indignation, vowing vengeance. 

“We must break this fellow, we must sue 
him in America. That’s where we can get big 
damages. To call a man colored is to ruin his 
career. We must sue in Baltimore.” 

He was on the brink of hysteria. Bradshaw’s 
article exacerbated the humiliation of the pre- 
vious night. 

His parents exchanged a glance, and his 
mother rose, put her hand on Maxwell’s 
arm. “Darling, it’s true,” she said. 

The discussion dragged on and on. Jocelyn 
had missed her siesta and her eyes were aching, 
Maxwell turned to his sister. 

“How will this affect your engagement?” 

“It’s the end of that, of course.” 

““Now wait ——” It was her mother who in- 
tervened, but she checked. What was on her 
mind? Jocelyn asked herself. She seemed to be 
keeping something back. Her brother did not 
notice the interruption. He was too absorbed 
in his own predicament. 

“Are you going to resign from the club?” 
he asked his father. 

“Don’t be ridiculous.” 

“It might make it easier in the long run if 
you did. It throws the responsibility on them. 
They can’t say, “Unfortunately the Fleurys do 
belong. If we’d known about them in time we 
wouldn’t have elected them.’ ” 

Jocelyn watched him in silence, in contempt. 
What a fool he was making of himself. What 
did it matter to him, whose life was rooted 
here, whether he had a twentieth, an eighth or 
a quarter of colored blood? He was not seeing, 
as she was, a whole life in ruins. He was think- 
ing only of himself. 

“Did you hear about the scene last night at 
my meeting?” he was asking. 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“They wouldn’t let me speak. They had a 
steel band. Whenever I was reaching a key ar- 
gument they began to play; they drowned my 
words. It was a put-up show, organized by 
Boyeur. He was there himself. He gave himself 
away, at the very end. 

“There’s only one thing to do, convince H.E. 
that the decent elements in the island won't 
stand for this. I’Il tell you how you can prove 
it, by refusing to sit on the council with a man 
like Boyeur. You must refuse to be a nomi- 
nated member.” 

“Now, my dear boy, do listen to me quietly 
for one moment.” 


Pee slowly, stage by stage, Julian 
Fleury explained to his son the impossibility 
of his suggestion. 

“At the start of any misfortune one thinks | 
that the end of the world has come. But it’s) 
only one step in a long journey. The great 
thing is to do nothing hasty. If we behave as 
though a calamity had befallen us, people will 
say, “Look at the Fleurys. They don’t dare) 
hold up their heads in public.” But if you be-! 
have normally, if you show that you are not) 
concerned, they say, “What was it all about, 
after all?” 

“T should, for instance, advise you to go to) 
the club this evening. Behave quite naturally. 
Don’t avoid people. At the same time, don’t) 
be ostentatious. Don’t refer to the article un- 
less someone else does—and you can be very 
sure they won't. 

“| shan’t go to the club myself. It shouldn't 
be made to look as though the clan were mus- 
tering in force. I'd suggest that Jocelyn wait! 
ull tomorrow. Then J’ll go up with her: we 
don’t want to seem to be making an occasion| 
of it. Behave as though nothing had happened. 
That’s the line.” 

Maxwell nodded. His father was right. He) 
must face the music. He longed to be avenged) 
on someone or on something. But he must} 
hold himself in check. 

Through the window he saw a plane circling} 
above the town. It was the plane from B. G.) 
that was bringing back the governor and his} 
son. Maxwell said what Jocelyn had: ‘‘He’s! 
got a nice surprise waiting him.” 
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Denis Archer was thinking the same thing 
he stood beside the runway. How would the 
d boy take it? 
Framed in the doorway Archer saw the gov- 
nor, a Panama hat set at an angle over his left 
e. He looked very spruce and laundered as 
.came down the steps. Euan was behind him; 
they came onto the asphalt he caught up 
th his father and they walked side by side— 
t talking, not exactly smiling, but with the 
- of finding life enjoyable. For Archer the 
oment had a deep content of dramatic irony. 
pang of pity for them ran along his nerves. 
“Any news?” the governor was inquiring. 
rcher shook his head. He could not tell him, 
t at least directly. 
It was half past four when they reached 
H. H.E. looked at the pile of letters on his 
sk and hesitated. ““Aren’t I seeing Carson 
metime today?” 


Ves, sir. At half past five.” 
“Then I'll leave those till afterward. I'll take 
rest. I missed my siesta. What about you, 
jan?” 
“Tl take one too.” 
“Fine, then I'll see you later.” 
Archer touched Euan’s elbow. He owed it 
his own generation to put Euan on his 
ard. ‘“Can you spare me a couple of min- 
BSin 
“Certainly.” 
He took Euan into his office. “You'd better 
ad that,” and handed him Bradshaw’s article. 
He watched Euan closely as he read it. 
ould it be a great shock to him? How would 
take it? 
But Euan was not so imperceptive as Archer 
d suspected. He went straight to the point. 
“Will this make any difference between my- 
if and Jocelyn?” 
“Tt’ll make some difference.” 
“Why should it, and how much?” 
They were both thinking the same thing, 
mething that they did not care to put into 
yrds: that million-to-one chance of a throw- 
ck, a Negro in the House of Lords. Euan 
preciated every implication of the issue. He 
eded not advice but backing. Archer felt 
cular. 
‘Tl tell you how it strikes me,” he said. 
arriage can be something into which a man 
drift: he’s in a marrying mood, he needs a 
panion, or else he’s on the rebound; he’s 
urrying, in both cases, more for the sake of 
uriage than for a particular person. In that 
e it’s important that his wife should be able 
fulfill his picture of what a marriage should 
and if something happens to make him 
ulize that his fiancée is not going to fit into 
it scheme of living he’d be wise to get out of 
engagement. But that’s not your case. You 
d me in this very room six weeks ago that 
irriage was the last thing you wanted.” 
“One can change one’s mind,” 
‘I know. The question is ‘What’s made you 
ange your mind?’ Are you now in a marry- 
rs mood or have you found someone that 
ii can’t live without? Because if that’s what 
sve done, I don’t see that that article should 
‘ke any difference. But don’t imagine that 
1 won’t be up against opposition, because 




































I hen Euan was seven years old he had 
ened to Edward VIII's abdication broad- 
‘t. He had never forgotten his nanny *s lec- 
/e to him as they had sat together in the si- 
‘ce that followed the last words, ““God save 
| King.” 
‘Prince Edward,” she said to him, ‘thas be- 
/yed his country. He has put his own pleas- 
» before his duty to his people. A king is 
ferent from other people. You will not be a 
Hg, but you will be a baron. You will be dif- 
‘ent from other people. You have your duty 
“perform.” 
Te had joked since about this stern Sabbath- 
pecting nanny, but the impress she had 
de upon his mind had stayed. 

de remembered her abdication lecture as he 
S in his study after his talk with Archer. It 
s ridiculous that his being the heir to a peer- 
é? should make any difference to himself and 
Jeelyn. And yet that niggling doubt remained. 
‘w would his father fee!? They had guests to 
(ner. They would not be alone for a second 
those guests had gone. Six, seven hours of 
S pense. 


How was Jocelyn feeling? He must get in 
touch with her at once to reassure her, to be 
reassured himself by the sound of her voice. 

He called her house. Maxwell answered him. 
“Is Jocelyn there? This is Euan Templeton.” 

“Jocelyn’s gone out.” 

“Do you know where?” 

“She didn’t say.” 

“When do you expect her back?” 

“T’ve no idea. She won’t be at the club this 
evening; that’s all I know.” 

Euan hesitated. It might be difficult to ring 
her later. He wanted to see, to talk to her. 
Better to leave a message, to make a date after 
he had discussed it with his father. 





“Tell her not to worry. Tell her it’s all right,”’ 
he said. “Tell her that I'll call for her tomor- 
row and we’ll go and swim.” 

Of course it would be all right. It would 
make no difference to Denis Archer, why 
should it make a difference to Euan Templeton? 


The governor had asked Carson to come so 
that he could discuss the scene with Doctor 
Leisching at the club. He had kept in touch 
through Whittingham with the development of 
the case. The committee was trying to stall, 
hoping that by delay a decision would be first 
postponed and then avoided, but they had 
counted without Teutonic thoroughness. The 
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doctor was resolved to have his pound of flesh. 
Sooner or later there would have to be a gen- 
eral meeting. 

The governor went, as always, straight to 
the point. “I asked you up here, as you’ve 
probably guessed, for a special reason. It’s 
about that quarrel you had in the club with 
Doctor Leisching. I’ve heard about it, as natu- 
rally I hear about nearly everything on a small 
island such as this. But unofficially I’d like to 
hear how you feel about it.” 

Carson grinned. “I made a fool of myself, 
sir. That’s all there is to it.” 

“‘What do you imagine will happen, then?” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 113 
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‘They’ll ask me to resign.” 

‘That’s what I had thought.” 

Templeton looked thoughtfully at Carson. 

would be an embarrassment for me,”’ he 
d, “if you ceased to be a member of the 
b.” 

‘For you, sir?’ It was said in something 
t was very near a gasp: Templeton had 
acked on the right line. 

‘When I came here, as a stranger, both to 
s island and to the West Indian way of life,” 
said, ‘I looked round me for the kind of 
n I could rely upon, men who came from 
‘same world, to whom I could talk in short- 
id. In many ways I was very lucky. There 
s the Fleury family. Our families grew up 
e by side. I had another piece of good luck. 
yund you here.” 

‘Me, sir?” 

‘Exactly. You are a regular officer. We 
7’t need to explain ourselves to each other. 
as more happy than I can say to know that 
re was someone here who had been trained 
the same tradition as I had, who had been 
ght to realize that all men were not equal, 
t there were differences of class and birth 
1 rank and race. 
2 man is a fool who 
s there aren’t. At 
same time, those 
erences don’t affect 
unity of a unit. 
en ‘I’ve said that, 
ope you'll under- 
nd me when I say 
t nothing could 
ke me unhappier 
n the news that 
i had left the club.” 
te paused. 
‘I have been think- 
of what would 
ypen if you left the 
b. You would make 
ir base at the St. 
nes. YOu are aman 
0 enjoys company. 
u would go there 
ry evening. Because 
1 were there, others 
Id start going 
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sweater? Because I 


@ “Darling, 


windy day like this? 


suspiciously as if they 
frontal attack. 


sweater.... That's 
chilly.” 


re. It would split the 
munity. You have 
ish friends who 
be calling here as 





small place, very cut off from the big 
Id. What might seem trivial in Jamaica is 
ortant here. I repeat, in my opinion it 
Id be a calamity for Santa Marta if you 
nd yourself forced to resign frem the Coun- 
Club.” 
e paused again. He had watched Carson 
e had talked. He was used to handling men 
Carson’s type. He waited for Carson to 
y, for the kind of reply that as a colonel he 
Id have looked for from one of his com- 
y commanders. 
e got the answer he had expected. ““What 
you suggesting that I should do, sir?” 
on asked. 
I’m suggesting that you should do some- 
g that you will find very difficult: that you 
Id go up to Leisching in the club when 
e€ are a number of others there, that you 
Id apologize, and offer to shake hands. If 
ow him, he won’t be able to refuse. Ger- 
s regard appearances and form. If you can 
g yourself to do that, the incident will be 
Sed. Do you think you can? You'd be mak- 
my job here a great deal easier.” 
f you put it that way, sir.” 


THAT’s how I do put it. The next weeks are 
ng to be very difficult with these elections. I 
all the support I can get. I’ve spent these 
days at the governors’ conference in B. G. 
what they told me there—this is, of 
se, in the strictest confidence Look 
, let me fill your glass.” 
e made Carson’s second drink a strong 
He wanted Carson to leave in a good 
er, With no sense of having been upon the 
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you have to wear a 
sweater because there’s a north wind 
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her Junior to be a healthy boy, so she 
puts sweaters on him when it’s chilly.” 


Your lines are overextended, and sound 


@ “Why? You tell me why you need a 


Junior is no fool. He knows what sweaters 
are for, and he likes fo tell you. He'll prob- 
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“No, don’t hurry away, my dear fellow,”’ he 
said, as Carson showed signs of moving. “It’s 
so rarely that I get a chance of talking to 
someone of my own type. I get very lonely 
sometimes. I expect you do too. I must say 
I’m surprised at your not remarrying.”’ 

“I’m a bit old for that, sir.” 

‘““Nonsense. How old are you? Under forty, 
surely?” 

“Tm thirty-eight.” 

“Heavens, man, that’s nothing. If I was 
thirty-eight and unattached, with all these 
good-looking girls around—Mayis Norman, 
Doris Kellaway ——”’ 

“They’re children, sir.” 


O.,, NO, they’re not. Most of them are over 
twenty, and you know as well as I do that a 
great many young women prefer men older 
than themselves. Besides, there’s a man short- 
age here. In a place like this, a man’s better 
married. For that matter, a man’s always bet- 
ter married.” 

Ah, but don’t I know that, Carson told him- 
self. His head was aching and his limbs were 
weary. He had been on the wagon for a week. 
He had meant to stay on it longer, as an ex- 
periment; but ithadn’t 
done any good. He 
had felt worse, if any- 
thing. 

“In a place like 
this,” the governor 
was going on, ‘““where 
there’s so much to 
irritate you—the cli- 
mate, the mosquitoes, 
the stupidity of the 
peasants, the narrow- 
ness of one’s acquaint- 
ance—a man_ needs 
someonetorelax him.” 

Carson smiled rue- 
fully. Did he need tell- 
ing that? 

“TI sometimes won- 
der why you picked 
on an island like this. 
I should have thought 
you would have more 
to stimulate you in a 
bigger place—Ja- 
maica, say.” 

“Jamaica’s too ex- 
pensive, sir.” 

“Tt need? t ibe: 
There’s the playboy 
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say so.” 


And mommy likes 


might crumple in a 


right, because it’s 


rat ter ts group that hangs 
is ia Be es es a 








round Montego Bay, 
but there’s no need 
to mix with that set. There is a large resi- 
dent community that leads a pleasant life on 
their estates, entertaining one another, never 
meeting the socialites.” 

“That’s what I didn’t like the sound of: 
there being a whole section of the island’s life 
in which I did not mix; I’d have felt so silly 
when my London friends asked me about Sun- 
set Lodge and I’d have to confess I’d never 
been there.” 

“I don’t see why you should. In London you 
don’t stay at Claridge’s. In Jamaica as in 
London, you can find a life that suits your 
tastes and income. If I’d been you, I'd have 
picked Jamaica.” 

Suddenly Carson felt upon his guard. Was 
there, he asked himself, a note of insistence in 
the governor’s voice? /s he suggesting that I 
clear out, that I'm a nuisance and a responsi- 
bility ? Has all he’s been saying to me so far 
been so much soft soap ? Is this what he’s been 
working up to ? He finished his drink and rose. 
“I must be going, sir. I’ve stayed too long. I 
won't forget what you’ve said.” 

Templeton accompanied him to the door. 
“Tye enjoyed our talk more than I can say. 
We must have a quiet evening sometime. | 
wish I hadn’t so many official obligations. 
There’s so much protocol in a job like this. 
Let’s see now, where’s your car?” 

“IT came on foot.” 

“That’s a long walk.” 

“The exercise does me good.” 

*“Mayn’t I send you back?” 

“No, thank you very much, sir. ll enjoy 
the walk.” 

The governor watched him walk with a slow 
limp out of the radius of light from the lamps 


above the doorway. The moon would not be 
up for three hours yet. J suppose he'll be all 
right, the governor thought, then turned back 
to the pile of papers that Archer had arranged 
for him on his desk. At the top of the pile was 
that morning’s issue of The Voice of Santa 
Marta. 


Carson reached the club shortly before six. 
His back was aching. He had been a fool not 
to take the governor’s offer of a lift. He had 
thought a walk might do him good, take away 
the stiffness; sometimes it did. Tonight it 
hadn’t. He went straight to the bar. 

““A whisky-soda, Joe.” 
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The soda was well iced, but the liquid was 
warm against his heart. He forgot that his 
head was throbbing, and that a knife was cut- 
ting at the big toe that was no longer his. He 
looked about him. The club was fairly full, 
but he did not see Doctor Leisching among 
the members. 

Two girls came along the veranda, arm in 
arm: Doris Kellaway and Mavis. 

“Hullo there, have a drink,”’ he said. 

They checked, surprised. It was the first 
time he had spoken to them, other than casu- 
ally and when they were in a group. 

“What’ll you have?” he asked. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 115 
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Doris was wearing a light scarf over a low- 
cut dress. Her shoulders were very smooth and 
rounded. H. E. was right. There were some 
striking girls here. 

Doris looked questioningly at Mavis. They 
were anxious to join the girls’ table at the end 
of the veranda. They wanted to have a long 
gossip about the article in that day’s paper. 
They did not want to stand here at the bar. At 
the same time, they could not be rude to Colo- 
nel Carson. 

“I'd like a dry swizzle,’’ Mavis said. “I ex- 
pect Doris would like the same.” 

‘‘Fine, and another whisky, Joe.” 

He turned toward the girls, addressing him- 
self to Doris. ““You’re looking very pretty 
tonight.” 

Doris was too surprised to answer. 

“Can’t think why I haven’t noticed it be- 
fore,” he said. ““Funny how quickly a girl 
grows up. I’ve been here three years now; 
when I came here first you were a schoolgirl. 
So I’ve gone on thinking of you as a school- 
girl. I haven’t realized that you were growing 
up. Do you know that when I saw you coming 
along the veranda, I said to myself, “Now who 
is this extremely pretty girl?’ Then suddenly I 
realized that it was little Doris Kellaway, 
grown up.” 

He said it on a bantering note. Doris felt 
awkward. She did not know what to say. 

‘‘Now that I have realized it, we must do 
something about it,’ he was continuing. ““You 
haven’t seen my place since I took it over. We 
might have a picnic. Collect some of your 
friends: Mavis here, and that A. D. C. and 
that young Barbadian at the bank—what is his 
name? I can’t remember 
it. Let’s fix it now. What’s 
the best day for you?” 

Doris looked helplessly, 
appealingly at Mavis. Car- 
son saw the look and 
understood it. You're being 
a fool, he told himself. 
Yow ve never taken any no- 
tice of this girl before; then 
without any warning you start showering her 
with fulsome compliments, asking her on a 
party. Snap out of it. So he adjured himself, 
but he could not stop. He heard himself speak- 
ing and his voice went on. 

“Personally I think an evening party would 
be better. What about Friday week? That’s 
my payday. I need a relaxation when that’s 
over. Your glasses are empty. What about the 
other half?” 

That gave them the break, the chance to get 
away they needed. 

““No, really,’ Mavis protested. “Two drinks 
an evening are as much as I can stand. And 
I’ve promised to join some people.” 

“Have you? I see your point. Quite agree 
with you. Don’t believe in young girls’ taking 
too many cocktails. Leave that for retired 
colonels.” 

Heavens, he thought, I’m talking like a cari- 
cature. I'm making mysel, ridiculous. 

“Run along and enjoy yourselves. But Fri- 
day week’s a date now, isn’t it?” 

“Of course. Thanks for the swizzle.” 

They were gone before anything had been 
decided—the place, the time, the other guests. 
Tomorrow, he told himself, Doris would be 
ringing up to say that there was something she 
had remembered, or else there would be a let- 
ter. More likely there’d be a letter. Then he 
wouldn’t have a chance of saying, ““Too bad, 
but if you can’t manage Friday, what about 
Tuesday—any day, in fact?” 


cre bright. 


Wuy had he asked them? Why had-he:let 
his mood run away with him? Too -much to 
drink, following on what H. E. had said. The 
idea had been planted in his mind. 

He felt deflated, depressed, angry with him- 
self. Why couldn’t he have advanced slowly, 
got to know the girl by stages? It would have 
been so easy; first make her like him, then 
gradually lead her from liking to affection, and 
from affection to something warm enough to 
justify the risk of marriage. He didn’t expect 
to inspire a grand passion, but was that neces- 
sary? Many of the most lasting marriages had 
begun this way. Marriage to Doris Kellaway. 
Two hours ago the idea had never crossed his 
mind, but now with the idea once planted - 


| count only the hours that 
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He looked at her across the room. She was 
in profile. She was smiling. She looked fresh 
and gay. If only he had played his cards cor- 
rectly. Why had he been such a fool? He 
wouldn’t be again. But it was not too late. It 
was drink. He hadn’t drunk when he had had 
Daphne. If only he had Daphne still. If only 
he could find someone to take Daphne’s place. 
Why shouldn’t he? Other men did, older men. 
**A whisky-soda, Joe.” 


Tarovex the doorway of the cardroom a 
foursome that had broken up was making its 
way onto the veranda. Doctor Leisching was 
among them. Ah, the doctor. That promise of 
his to the general. He’d get that settled now. 

Leisching was standing beside his wife and 
another couple. Carson walked toward them. 
He was very conscious of his limp. Curious 
how it became more marked when the wind 
was in the east. He stood beside the doctor. 
The doctor was turned away, occupied with 
his discussion. 

“But surely you must have recognized when 
I discarded the six of clubs ——”’ He explained 
his point with Teutonic thoroughness. 

Carson grew impatient. He couldn’t wait 
here all day. He tapped Leisching on the arm. 
“I’m sorry, doctor, to interrupt, but there’s 
something I want to say to you. I behaved 
very stupidly the other night. I want to apolo- 
gize. Let’s shake hands and have a drink and 
forget all about it.” 

He held out his hand, but the hand that he 
held out was folded round a glass of whisky. 

‘““Now that’s funny, isn’t it?” he said. 

He moved the glass over to his other hand. 
But his left hand as he leaned against the wall 
had been in his trouser 
pocket. It was hot and 
sticky. The glass slipped, 
fell to the floor and broke. 
The clatter silenced instant- 
ly every conversation. With 
his right hand _ still held 
out, Carson stared down at 
the floor, atthe broken glass 
and the trickling liquid. 

“Tm very clumsy, aren’t I?” he said. 

The German smiled. It was his chance and 
he was not missing it. ““No, my friend,” he 
said. ““You are not very clumsy, but you are 
very drunk. It is generous of you to want to 
make me an apology for your very curious 
behavior the other evening, but in the condi- 
tion that you are now in, I am afraid that by 
tomorrow morning you will have entirely for- 
gotten the whole incident. I shall be in the 
Jamestown Club tomorrow morning at twelve 
o’ciock and if you would care to make your 
apology to me there, I shall be delighted to 
accept it. In the meantime, as a doctor, I 
should prescribe for you an early retirement 
preceded by a laxative.” 

There was a general tittering laugh. Looking 
round, Carson had the impression of fifty star- 
ing faces turned toward him. They all seemed 
to be grinning. He was conscious of nothing 
but that grin. Then the many faces blurred, 
and one only was distinct. Doris Kellaway’s. 
She was laughing, too, louder than anyone 
else. He felt immensely tired; and ill. There 
must be something for him to do, to say, some 
gesture he could make. He could not think 
what. Was there a flicker of friendship there? 
No, not any. He turned. He walked back to 
the bar. 

“I’ve smashed a glass, Joe; you might clear 
it up, then give me a whisky-soda; yes, a large 
one.” 

It was not two minutes since he had been 
leaning here against the wall, since he had 
glimpsed Leisching coming from the card- 
room. In that two minutes the whole structure 
of his life had collapsed about him. Blank and 
utter despair settled on him. H. E. had been 
right. He’d told him to get out. The old boy 
had put it friendlily. But it was quite clear 
what -he had been saying: ““You’re a nuisance 
in a small place like this. You are an embar- 
rassment.”” 

That’s what the governor had been saying. 
The governor was right. No one liked him 
here. How they had gloated, taken that Ger- 
man’s side. In all that mist of faces was there 
one that was not hostile? H. E. was right. 
“Clean up the mess you’ve made and then 
either clear out or find yourself a wife.” 
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Find yourself a wife, indeed. What a mess 
he’d made of that. He leaned his head back 
against the wall. He closed his eyes. For a mo- 
ment he lost consciousness, in a mist of sleep. 
He was all washed up. Daphne. He would 
never have got like this if he had not lost her. 
How had he come to lose her? The war. The 
separation of the war. Their not having had 
children. She’d never have left him if they had. 
Why hadn’t they? All along the dice had been 
loaded against him. Why, why, why? 

Once again he closed his eyes and once again 
a veil of sleep slid over him. From a waking 
dream he heard himself repeating Why ? His 
opening eyes noticed the archdeacon, seated 
at the nearest table. He’d have an answer, he 
supposed. And even as he thought it he knew 
what the answer would be: “You tried to get it 
both ways,”’ the priest would say. “You tried 
to take nature’s gift, which is God’s gift, on 
your terms, not on nature’s. You thought you 
could have. children when you chose. You 
thought you had fooled nature, but nature 
took its revenge on you; nature which is God. 
You weren’t unlucky. You didn’t deserve good 
luck.”” 

That’s what the holy man would say. And 
maybe the holy man was right. At any rate, it 
was too late now; everything was too late 
now. And tomorrow morning at noon he 
would go into Jamestown and apologize to a 
German renegade. What would he have 
thought on the eve of that last attack on Ala- 
mein—against real Germans who were men— 
if he had known that one day he would be do- 
ing that? Tomorrow, in less than eighteen 
hours. 

If only tomorrow didn’t have to come. To- 
morrow and all the tomorrows after it. He 
must be going. It was getting late. 

He looked across the room toward the 
young girls’ table. At that moment Doris 
raised her head. Their eyes met. Again a shiver 
passed along his nerves, but a shiver this time 
of a different quality; he had a sense of leave- 
taking. He lifted his hand and waved. He 
smiled. Did he fancy it, or was there in her 
eyes a flicker of response? A wave of nostalgia 
struck him. If they’d met at a different time, at 
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a different place; if the years by some mirac| 
could have been telescoped. But it was too la| 
now. 

He turned aside. At that moment the are} 
deacon pushed back his chair and rose. Th¢ 
were standing within three steps of each oth 
The archdeacon had not been here when 
had had the scene with Leisching. The are’ 
deacon smiled in his usual friendly way. Ca 
son wanted to say something to him, half 
appeasement, half to placate the fates thiy 
pestered him. 

He laid his hand on the archdeacon’s arn} 
“You mustn’t think, father, that because 
don’t go to church too often I don’t apprecia 
all you stand for, all you do. I don’t know ho 
we'd get on without you. We all feel th 
really, though we never say it. Don’t forg 
that we do realize it. Good night, father.” 

His hand pressed for a moment on the are 
deacon’s arm, then he turned quickly befo 
Father Roberts had a chance to answer. 
wanted to make his exit quickly. Tomorroy) 
If only tomorrow didn’t have to come. 








At that moment Maxwell Fleury was hu 
ing with angry strides toward the club. Heh 
delayed his arrival as long as possible. 
wanted to reach the club when it was crowde 
He wanted to meet them all at once. He w 
roused, belligerent; spoiling for action. 

He turned into the road that ran past t 
police station. At the end of it he saw, 
silhouette against a street lamp, a figure wa 
ing with a limp. Only one man limped li 
that. Carson. His temper mounted. Carso 
the man who had smoked that cigarette. 
was in a mood for the settling of accoun 
Here was one that he could settle. He wai 
at the corner of the dark, unlit lane that led} 
Carson’s house. 

“There’s something I want to say to you 
he said. 

“You do? Who are you?” 

“Fleury. Maxwell Fleury.” 

“So you are. What can I do for you? A sul 
scription for the Belfontaine Committee?” 
Belfontaine Committee, what is t 
thought Maxwell, then let the matter slip. 
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t to talk to you alone. There’s something 
needs settling between us.” 
's there? I can’t think what. You’d better 


e inside.” 


hey walked in silence past the blank wall 
he police station, turned into the blind 
» at whose end stood the entrance to Car- 
s house. Carson was carrying a torch. He 
ed it on, guiding Maxwell’s steps over the 
en flagstones. The light in the hall was off. 
on closed the door behind him as he 


shed it on. 


Ve'll go in here,” said Carson. 
e walked ahead into the sitting room. The 
ge and regimental groups upon the walls 


Slowly he came out of his trance. His fingers 
felt cramped. He stretched them, and the life- 
less head fell back. He stared at it. Carson’s 
eyes were open, but they were glazed. The per- 
son whom he had known as Carson was no 
longer there. 

He rose to his feet. His heart was thudding. 
A man had insulted him and he had killed him. 
That would show those idiots at the country 
club. They’d thought him a no-account inef- 
fective, the runt of a fine family. At this very 
moment they were discussing him, talking of 
his humiliation at the meeting, explaining it 
and his whole record in terms of Bradshaw’s 
article. Bad blood will out. They’d be talking 


on the other side of their mouths tomorrow 
evening. He could hear the incredulous intona- 
tion in their voices: “What, killed Carson, 


with his own hands, Maxwell Fleury?” 


He looked down at the vast stretched frame. 
No one could say he had attacked a weakling. 
Carson was the man he had most admired, 
most looked up to, most dreaded as a rival. 
No one could despise him for what he had 
done. They would all be impressed. They were 
laughing contemptuously about him now, but 
tomorrow night —— 

Tomorrow night. Where would he be then? 
The question sent the first chill shudder along 
his nerves. He had killed a man. This was not 


U7 


the kind of offense for which you deposited so 
much bail. This was manslaughter. It might 
even be called murder. Would it be called mur- 
der? He could plead self-defense. If only there 
were some mark upon him, some sign that 
Carson had tried to pull a weapon. Carson lay 
dead upon the floor; the back of his head bat- 
tered, his throat bruised. But himself, he did 
not bear a mark. He had struck first. There 
was nothing to prove that he had been in a 
fight. Nothing at all. He could walk into the 
club and no one would make any comment; 
no one would say, ““How did you get that 
black eye?’ Wasn’t that how murderers so 
often got caught, some bruise or scratch that 


Maxwell’s anger. What chance did he 
1 against a man like Carson? In the back 
mind he still admired Carson. Carson 
yerything that he would like to be him- 
verything that he was not, that he could 

There was a look on Carson’s face that 
ened him; a look of superior indiffer- 
How dared Carson look at him like that! 
‘ou leave my wife alone,” he snapped. 
our wife?’”’ An incredulous, puzzled look 
nto Carson’s face. 














S, my wife,” Maxwell repeated. “You 
1’t think that you’ve fooled me. I’ve had 
e on you, sneaking round to the house 
I’m not there, thinking yourself so clever. 
1g the place reek with those fancy ciga- 
of yours.” 
ave you gone mad?” 
ad? I should say I hadn’t. Come to my 
. ve had enough of this, do you get me? 
stop sneaking round my house in 
2 
















s more than Carson was prepared to 
‘He had been through too much during 
last three hours. He was not prepared to 
ient with this young maniac. 

\re you suggesting that I’ve been making 
ss at your wife?” 

not suggesting it, I’m stating it,” Max- 
id. 

n you can unstate it, and you can apol- 
to me right now. I never heard such 
ned impertinence. I’m not the kind of man 
makes passes at the wives of his acquaint- 
;, And even if I were ——” He paused, 
ching for something to say that would be 
wounding, sought and found it in the 
ory of that morning’s issue of the local 
r. “If | were,”’ he said, ““I wouldn’t be tak- 
e leavings of a man like you, with a tar- 
1 rubbed across his face.” 

was the last coal of fuel on Maxwell’s 
‘ing fury. The clenched fist against his 
shot out. Carson saw the blow coming 
stepped back; the blow caught him on his 
kbone, with quarter force, but he was off 
alance. He staggered and the rug slipped 
r him; he flung out his arms in an attempt 
ve himself, but his hand missed the back 
e armchair and he fell spread-eagled on 
oor, his arms flung wide. Maxwell leaped 
on him, kneeling across him, pinioning 
arm beneath a knee, his hands upon his 
t; he lifted Carson’s head and banged it 
e floor. 

oking, half stunned, Carson through 
ing eyes saw glaring down at him a face 
ted by hatred. 

farbrush, I'll teach you. Tarbrush, Ill 
you.” 

e words, repeated like a chant, beat 
igh Carson’s fading consciousness. The 
S were tightening at his throat. He tried 
se his arms, but he was powerless under 
leavy knees, he could not breathe, his 
was bursting; a mist was before his eyes. 


ace above his blurred. He was conscious sp > ee Fie} 
ae 
Ui = 
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head’s being raised again. There was a .. JUST LIKE THE ANTIQUE ORIGINALS 


ng in his ears. Then once again the hands 
is throat plunged forward; his head 
ed against the floor. There was a roar of 
on, like that night at Alamein; then si- 
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they could not explain? He carried no such 
clues. In one way that might tell against him, 
but in another —— 

His thoughts were racing. He had read of 
this kind of incident in a dozen novels, had 
seen it depicted in fifty films. A scuffle and a 
fight. A sudden corpse, and a man wild with 
terror, deciding to make a bolt for it, and al- 
ways inevitably leaving behind him the one 
fatal clue. Reading that kind of novel, seeing 
that kind of film, he had thought, What a fool 
the man was. If he had gone to the police and 


, told his story, he would have been believed. How 


often had he not thought, /f J had been in that 


| position I'd have known what to do ? Well, here 


he was, in that position, and he was hesitating. 
He knew what he ought to do. Walk round to 
the police station. 

But suppose he didn’t. 

Suppose he didn’t. Who would connect him 
with Carson’s death? No one had seen him 
come here. They had met at the dark turning 
into this narrow lane. There was that one 


| moment when he and Carson had stood in the 
| lighted hall, but who could have seen them? 


He had left no fingerprints. He had touched 
nothing. There was no motive for his killing 
Carson. No motive that would occur to any- 
one. No one knew about Sylvia and Carson. 
If Carson’s body was found dead and robbed, 
the first thought would be, ““He came back 
and found a burglar, and the burglar went for 
him.” 

Now steady, Maxwell adjured himself, you 
must think this out. 


6 prose that he were to walk straight round 


| now to the club, and behave there as though 


nothing had happened. He would excite no 
comment. He had been in Carson’s place only 
a quarter of an hour. His father would not 
know when he had left the house; he had been 
alone in the drawing room for an hour. It 
was unlikely that anyone at the club would 
remember exactly when he arrived. There 
was nothing to connect him with Carson’s 
death. Nothing. 

His former mood of exhilaration revived. 
Did not they always say that the hardest mur- 
ders to spot were those unpremeditated sex 
crimes when a man leaped upon a girl whom 
he had never seen before? Because he had 
made no plans, thought out no alibi, he had 


| left no clue. If he had meant to murder Carson, 
| he would have thought it out too carefully. He 





would have had a story that sounded too pat. 
But as it was, he might very well have com- 
mitted the perfect crime. Provided no one saw 
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him coming away from the house, he wag 
surely safe. 

He knelt down and felt for Carson’s wal. 
let. It had to look like a burglary. The wal 
let was in his hip pocket. It was not bulky. He 
looked inside; it was mostly money. He stuffed 
the wallet in his pocket. There was a gold 
watch on Carson’s wrist. He took it off ang 
put it with the money. Now, he thought. 





| 


Te sooner he was out of here, the better) 
He looked round him. Was there anything 
worth stealing, anything that would attract d! 
thief? He saw nothing. Those silver cups upo | 
the mantelpiece? A thief who had been sur 
prised would not have bothered about those 
With his handkerchief round his hand, 
switched off the lights. He did not wail 
show himself in silhouette in the openin 
doorway. 
I'll walk quickly down the lane, he though 
If I see no one, then I'm safe. If I do see anyoné 
then the game is up. I'll walk straight round t 
the police station and confess. He felt like 4 
child playing hide-and-seek. Would he be ab 
to get down that lane without being seen? O 


two, three, go. 

He opened the door and stepped onto th 
pathway. He had never been more excited if 
his life. He turned into the lane. At the end @ 
it he could see the roadway. Sixty yards, fift 
yards, twenty yards. He lengthened his strid 
without hastening it. He reached the dark cor 
ner where he had waited for Carson; eve 
thing depended on the next three seconds. 
stepped into the road and swung toward t 
right. 

Now he was on safe ground, provide 
that no one had seen him come out from 
lane. No one was ahead of him; was anyon 
behind? He looked over his shoulder. Ther 
was no one there. I’m safe, safe, safe, he tol 
himself. He shortened his stride. No need 
hurry now. He was where he had every righ 
to be: on the road leading from his father 
house to the club. It did not matter who 
him. 

At the end of the road he saw the flash of | 
car’s headlights. He stood aside to let the cg 
pass him. He could not see who was inside. ]) 
twenty-four hours’ time its occupants migh 
be saying, “Do you know what? We went pa 
the lane leading to the house just before sevei 
At that very moment Carson may have bee 
being murdered.” 

Maxwell chuckled. He had got away withij 
All he had to do now was to keep his hea 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 120 
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120 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 118 “You must come out when I make my next He waved his hand. He hurried toward 
He’d only to behave as though nothing out of speech,” he said to Bradshaw. “It'll be in the door; in the hall he paused. That wallet i 
REPUBLIC’S the ordinary had happened. afternoon this time. Perhaps you could have pocket. He needed to have a look at it, 
Polly Flex’ He walked through the main gates. The car lunch with us before.” turned into the lavatory below the stairs 
park was crowded. A big night, clearly. He’d “Td enjoy that.” took it out. A sudden memory returneg 
have fifty witnesses to testify in his defense. He “Fine. ll ring you up. Will you have a_ him: the smell of that cigarette. His clu 
could hear his counsel’s voice: “It surely will drink? I feel I owe you one.” Carson. Here was where it had begun. 
not be believed that a man of Maxwell Fleury’s “Well, thank you, yes. A pony rum and was where it had finished: this wallet in 
type could walk into the club within five min- soda.” hand. He opened the wallet. There was a: 
utes of committing such a ghastly crime and “A full-size one for me.” He ordered the of five-dollar notes. They were old and Ww 
calmly discuss the West Indians’ chances ina drinks, raised his glass to Bradshaw. ““Here’s No bank would have a record of them. He} 
test match?” luck and gratitude.” them in his own wallet. 
He turned onto the veranda. As he did so, 
he was conscious of a hush, of faces turned in Maxwell had left his car outside his father’s H. looked into the other pockets: a dri 



































his direction. If was so unexpected that he house. He had chosen to walk so as toclearhis license, membership card to a club in 
hesitated, taken off his guard. Then he remem- head. He returned by the same road on foot. Juan, the photograph of a girl—no one he 
bered. Bradshaw’s article. They were all won- He slowed down as he passed the dark lane ognized. He put them back into the wal 
dering how he would take it. “Behave as behind the courthouse, turning his head tothe thief would bother about those. He wip 
though nothing out of the ordinary had hap- left. With what trepidation forty minutes ago wallet carefully with his handkerchief, 
pened”’; that was the advice that his father had and out. No fingerprints. He took o 

given him. It was precisely the same advice , een ; ’ wrist watch. It was ticking cheerfully. Ca; 
that he had been giving to himself. Two birds 8 Oar had not thought that morning that h 


Im | with one stone. He'd show them. : winding it for the last time. Would it ey 
oe k He smiled as he walked toward the bar. wound again? 


| | Bradshaw was standing there. He waved at ND) R WN His heart was buoyant as he took his ses 
' | him. Did a look of embarrassment cross his the car. It was as though he were rid of] 
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features? He thought it did. A giddy sense of burden that oppressed his boyhood. He} 
superiority and power flushed him as he met By FRANCES COLVIN forgotten that message for Jocelyn. Shoull 
Bradshaw’s look. He was more than a match go back and give it? Would his forgetting | 
for this old journalist. He walked across to Buckskin men and patchwork awake suspicions? He did not see how it ca) 
Bradshaw and held out his hand. ““Congratu- wives The message could not matter, surely, ani 
lations.” Rode shanks’ mare most all was anxious to get away. | 


Bradshaw started, surprised. He looked their lives: The moment he was out of Jamestows 
down at Maxwell’s hand, hesitated, then put Raised the dustuthesrdideadd began to sing. There was no moon, the 
his own into it. It was a flabby handshake. ihe 4 was clouded. Soon he would be on a } 
Maxwell’s was firm and vigorous. Wekahes ote h stretch of road. | 

‘“‘That’s a fine series of articles,” Maxwell Coane eee eee A scud of rain dashed against the w 
told him. “The best things I’ve read about and the good wife’s gown. shield. All the better. If there were any fj 
the island; as for that one today, it certainly (Linsey-woolsey loomed by hand prints on the flagstones, this would wash 
was the goods.” When the whir of shuttles filled out. You could rely on a shower most | 

He paused. He was conscious of a gathering the land— at this time of year. There were no headli 
hush behind him and round him. On Brad- Leather leggings tanned and ahead, there were no headlights behind 
shaw’s face was an expression of complete oturiial i was in Open country. 
astonishment. Wile deers blooditedithe He slowed down the car, but did not 
€puby;~ eI “You've said things that needed saying,” : it; there must be no sign of a car’s 
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scarlet rowan.) 





€P veg BhvOUs seal _ | Maxwell went on. “That conspiracy of silence; et ee eer stopped along this road. That was the kin 

reoeitden _ | those great-aunts that are kept out of sight : naa ee aed oar thing that gave a man away. With one han 

0 chins ¢ use | over the mountains; you’ve brought it all into F 8 eee : the wheel, he took Carson’s wallet fron 

’°reak |__| the open. You've cleared the air. We shall all A mile to the west, a trail to pocket. It was wrapped still in the hand 

ae _ | be able to meet each other on more straight- blaze, chief that had wiped it. Using the handkere 

p 7. | forward terms. From my own point of view I A quilt to piece, a shoe to mend, as a sling, he flung it toward the cane fiele 

Every Weman's light <= | can’t tell you how grateful I am.” Strength to hoard and strength was so dark that he could not see it in the 
oe _-. “In what way, may I ask?” Z to spend Would anybody find it? Most likely so 


would. Would the finder hand it in to the 
lice? Possibly, but more likely not. 


“In every way. Up to now, you see —— 


He paused. He had meant to shrug it off, with And long cold nights to slumber 


some remark about being able to meet his eee The watch was another matter. A W. 
acquaintances on equal terms, but a fresh idea Until the rusty rooster crew. would be hard to explain away. Why sh 
had come to him. “ll tell you how it'll help anyone who had bothered to steal it thre 
me. In fact, I can give you a very good exam- In a glass-bright room, with a away? Perhaps he had made a mistake in| 
ple. Am I right in thinking that you were at satin bed, ing it. He must get rid of it so that it wo 
that election meeting of mine last night?” I keep a quilt too shabby to lost irrecoverably. He could take it out 
“As a matter of fact, I was,” Bradshaw spread, him tomorrow when he swam. He hada ; 
told him. Faded and thin, with crooked pocket in his bathing trunks. He could di 
“Tt was a fiasco, wasn’t it?” seams, well out to’ sea; yes, but was that safe’ 
“It was hardly a success.” Rutiihe besicWounnltisencde would have to have it in his possession fo 
Ill say it wasn’t, and I'll tell you they night. | 


of dreams. 





didn’t trust me: they thought of me asa Fleury, Suppose he had a car accident and 

one of the old feudal planters who had bought knocked unconscious. The watch woull 

their ancestors in the market place. They don’t i ee found on him. The betting was a million t¢ 

want that kind of man to represent them. But =*e ; against that happening, but it was those mil] 

ME itll be different now, after your article. Now to-one chances that brought men to the 

: / —— Pll be one of them.” he had hurried down it. His future, perhaps fold. And even if he concealed the wate 

Z eatin : It was only in that moment that the idea his very life, had depended then upon the tomorrow, how could he be certain tha 
a PAIL AND ee. —" ym | had come to him, but his mind was moving emptiness of the road. Now it did not matter. watch would not be washed ashore, bro 
4 ® E fast and clearly. He reached his father’s house shortly before in by a fisherman, near his house, so tha 


a eight. Jocelyn was home. They were sitting, locality was defined? It was another mi 
Bio tell you what I propose to do. They — the three of them, on the veranda; they looked to-one chance, but an outside chance 

think they’ve scared me off. Far from it. Pll sad and tired. They were probably still discuss- happen. 

hold another meeting. I’m going to take your ing the same subject. He put himself in the position of a thief} 


COVER 


Seamtes. article as my text. I'll say to them, ‘You “It’s all right,”’ he told them, “Tve fixed it. had been surprised by Carson, and had 

Never ¢.)_ Tus thought because I carry the name Fleury that I took the bull by the horns. moment of panic taken his accuser’s life! 
Marks on a I'm one of the tyrants of your people; that With his back against the railing he de- ing a thief, he would, before hurrying 
ferglean Wit isn’t true. As this article tells you, my grand- scribed the incident. have taken whatever of value he coul 

ane Cove; mother was of African ancestry. | am one of “IT told Bradshaw,” he asserted, “‘that that What was there of value but the watch ani 

é ¥ Purpogs kes you. I combine the new and the old, both article will do more good than anything that’s wallet? He would take them, surely. And 








races, the black and the white.’ | shall explain happened in this island since emancipation. I surely when he began to think he would 
to them that, though the future lies with the didn’t realize it at first, but I do now. It’s ize that the watch was something whi 
brown race, they can achieve their ends only brought the whole question out into the open. must not keep. He would fling it away. I 
by working with the whites; that they should, But I mustn’t stay here gossiping; I must get no use hiding it. He could never use it. 





"Po, 






UNBREAKABLE Guotaneed by a for a while at any rate, rely upon men like back to Belfontaine.”” ie it away. That’s what the thief would do. 
ip Good Housekeeping myself who have a foot in both camps. Your ““Won’t you have dinner first? what he must do. He took it out of his p 
SLAs aovpanist SE article will make all the difference. I’m very He shook his head. ‘“‘No. Thanks very much. wiped it carefully and flung it wide. Th 

grateful to you.” Sylvia will be waiting. I rang her from the link with Carson gone. He breathed d 

FOR SALE IN ALL LEADING STORES : le said it Ww ith a chuckle. He was conscious club.” That was that. He was safe and free. He 
of a stir behind him; partially of disapproval, ““When will you be back here next?” to sing again. He was still singing wh 


Write for catalogue on other Polly Flex items. he suspected. Well, let them dislike it. It would “Ive no idea. Possibly not before the elec- drove up the drive to Belfontaine. 
RE P U BLIC MOLDING CORPORATION | do them good. They’d see him in a new light tions. I’m going to canvass that district, you'll 
6465 N. Avondale Ave. * Chicago 31, Ill. | anyhow. see how Ill canvass it!” (To be Continued) 





fake it extra tasty 
with the 


NEW-DAY 


CORN MEAL 
with 





ORN MEAL 


miny Grits and Quick Grits, too. 
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unt Jemima 
JORN MEAL 


| Hominy Grits, too. 


k for either of these famous faces 
'd you get the Fresh Corn Flavor 
‘choice corn, new milling methods, 
new packaging. 










Short-Cut Shortcake (Chicken ’n Ham!) 


New one-dish dinner you make in minutes—with the new-day corn meal! 


Here’s a no-work November supper so quick and 
easy it can be on your table in practically no time. 
Make it with the Corn Meal with Fresh Corn Fla- 
vor— Quaker (or Aunt Jemima). These new-day 
corn meals give you easier mixing and faster 
cooking, too. And here’s your can’t-fail recipe! 


Makes 8 servings 
CORN BREAD: TOPPING: 
8 slices cooked chicken 
8 slices cooked ham 


One 10'2-ounce can 
cream of mushroom soup 


Y2 cup milk 
1 cup grated Cheddar cheese 


See recipe on your 
package of Quaker or 
Aunt Jemima Corn Meal 
(white or yellow) 


Prepare corn bread according to your package 
recipe, baking it in a rectangular pan approxi- 
mately 11x7x112 inches. Cut into 8 portions, but 
do not remove from pan. 

Place a slice of chicken, then a slice of ham on 
top of each piece. Top with mushroom sauce 
(made by blending soup and milk together.) 
Sprinkle with grated cheese. Place in broiler 
about 4 inches from source of heat for 3 minutes 
or until cheese melts. Serve piping hot. 

For appetizing variety try Quaker or Aunt 


Jemima Grits—snow-white corn hearts that cook quickly 
to tempting flavor. Delicious with meat and gravy! 





Minestrone is hearty and satisfying, with 
lots of freshly grated Parmesan. Add some hot 


French bread, and have a feast! 


ELICIOUS soupscan be as easy as a handful 

of garden vegetables simmered in beef stock, 
or as complex as Thackeray’s song of bouilla- 
baisse, made with ‘“‘green herbs, red peppers, 
mussels, saffron, soles and onions.’’ Some of the 
soups we’ve chosen here are lovingly simmered 
for an hour or so, some take a twenty-minute 
kitchen stint; some are meals in themselves, or 
preludes to good things to come. A big tureen of 
minestrone, bubbling with vegetables and pasta, 
green salad with a light, herb-flavored dressing, 
chunks of whole-wheat bread—and there you 
have a meal. Plates of borsch, piping hot before 
the fire, with roast-beef-and-rye-bread sand- 
wiches, apples and Camembert, make a cold 
night’s after-skiing supper. Sometime, try hot 
French potato soup, simple, companionable 
and uncomplicated, with a grind of pepper anda 
squeeze of lemon for surprise flavor, as prelude 
to a leg of lamb, roasted pink and juicy. Serve 
your soups steaming hot when they’re supposed 
to be, and icy cold when they should be cold. 
With something crisp on the side, and a garnish 
that’s unexpected. and beautiful to behold. 


ea aa ote 
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Place in a large pan 2 teaspoons salad oil, % 
pound salt pork cut into small pieces, '2 clove 
garlic, crushed, | medium onion, diced, and 1 
tablespoon chopped parsiey. Sauté all together 
until onion is golden brown. Add 4 cup tomato 
paste mixed with | cup water, and cook another 


STUART 


5 minutes. Now add your vegetables—2 cups 
shredded cabbage, 1 cup chopped celery, 2 car- 
rots, sliced thin, one 1-pound-4-ounce can ceci 
beans and juice. (Ceci beans and chick peas are 
one and the same, but this is an Italian soup, so 
we'll use the Italian name. The canned variety 
is available in chain stores throughout the 
country.) Add 1 quart beef stock, or 2% cups 
consommeé with enough water to make | quart. 
Season with 1 teaspoon salt and /4 teaspoon 
pepper. Simmer slowly for | hour. In the last 10 
minutes add 1 cup elbow macaroni and cook 
until tender. Serve with lots of grated Parmesan 
cheese. Makes 6 cups. 


Cosy Eeuck, 


Here the trick is using the already-puréed beets 
put up for small children. ‘Easy’ couldn’t be 
easier. Sauté 1 cup minced onion in 2 table- 
spoons butter or margarine until golden brown. 
Add 3%4 cups beef consommeé, two 4%4-ounce 
jars strained beets, one 72-ounce jar chopped 
junior beets, | small clove garlic, crushed, 3 
teaspoons lemon juice and *%4 teaspoon salt. 
Simmer 10 minutes until flavors blend. Serve 
with a tablespoon of thick commercial sour 
cream on each serving. Makes 5 cups. 

If you want to concoct a homemade beef 
stock for this, or any other soup, here’s how: 
Start your stock with a good piece of shinbone 
with meat left on, and a knucklebone, cracked. 
If you have leftover roast bones in addition, so 





Soups can be collector’s items, 


and here’s the evidence— 
nine which are unusual, 


heart-warming and delicious. 


much the better for the strength of your stock. 
If you want your soup to have a good brown 
coior, brown the meat and bones in a little fat 
in the bottom of a deep soup kettle. Now cover 
with 3-4 quarts cold water. Add | teaspoon salt, 
about 6 whole black peppers, 1% bay leaf, 2 
onions, peeled, 1 carrot, scraped, a handful of 
parsley and a handful of celery tops. Bring to a 
boil, then turn down heat very, very low and 
simmer 3-4 hours. The purpose of this long, 
slow simmering is to extract the flavor from the 
meat, bones and seasonings. Remove the scum 
on top from time to time. Strain the stock and 
cool. Skim off fat. From here on you can use 
the stock in any recipe calling for same. Freeze 
what you do not need for future good soups. 


(00m of Lina Ayean Sioyo 


Simmer 2 packages frozen Lima beans in 1 quart 
water for about 45 minutes or until very soft. 
Drain the beans, saving the liquid, and put 
through a strainer or process in an electric 
blender until the beans are puréed. Return purée 
to saucepan (there should be about 114 cups of 
purée). Add 1 cup bean liquid, 1 cup milk, and 2 
envelopes bouillon powder dissolved in '4 cup 
hot water. (Or use 2 chicken-bouillon cubes.) 
Season with 2 teaspoons salt, 14 teaspoon pepper, 
4 teaspoon savory and | clove garlic, crushed. 
Simmer for 15 minutes. Add 1 cup thick com- 
mercial sour cream, blending thoroughly. 
Makes 5 cups. CONTINUED ON PAGE 125 
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Look ing champions say: There never WAS anything ike it before [* 


F This tlutfy- rich yellous shoflening 


ee ee 


really Dives TART ’N’ SAUCY APPLE PIE | 


Apples in oe sauce make the spicy filling 
twice as fruity, twice as delicious! 
FLUFFO PIECRUST 
2% cups sifted flour %4 cup FLUFFO 

1 tsp. salt 5 tbsp. water 


: 

[ 

| SAUCY FILLING 

| 23 cup brown sugar 1 tsp. grated lemon rind 
| 





























¥3 cup granulated 2 cups thick apple sauce 
sugar (or a 15 oz. can of 
1 tsp. cinnamon apple sauce) 
\2 tsp. nutmeg 4 cups sliced tart apples 
6 tbsp. flour (ora 1 lb. 2 oz. can 
2 tsp. lemon juice of sliced apples) 
3 tbsp. FLUFFO 





Mrs. Paul C. McCleary of York, Pa., busy 
homemaker and young grandmother, is one 
of Pennsylvania’s outstanding baking cham- 
pians. She says: “You should have seen my 
family when I baked my first Fluffo pie. 
They kept saying, ‘Just look at it!’ Fluffo 
does give a pie that’s more elegant looking 
and more delicious. The new kind of pie- 


> 


crust it gives makes it easier to win prizes! 


Cut Fluffo into flour and salt until mixture 
looks like coarse cornmeal. Sprinkle water 
Over mixture a tablespoon at a time, mixing 
with fork until flour is moistened. With 
hands, shape dough into a ball. Divide into 
two parts and roll each about 4%” thick. Fit 
one piece in 9” pie plate. 

Combine filling ingredients (except 
Fluffo); mix well. Put into bottom crust, 
dot with Fluffo. Top with other half of 
pastry. Seal and flute edges. Prick top crust 
to allow for escape of steam. Bake approxi- 
mately 40 minutes at 400°F., or until done. 


NOTE: Use Fluffo in all recipes that call for 
shortening; no need to change any measurement. 
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As soon as I started to cut it in,” adds Mrs. 


McCleary, “I could see Fluffo blends better... Zz. 


eee Bakes up more evenly golden brown all through. My husband says my Fluffo pies taste better, too!” 


. better in every way than you ever made before! 


Che he L 
8S, THE PIECRUST YOU GET from golden into its making. /?’s the finest shortening you Lot er ECamb eS 
uffo is really a new kind of piecrust — better can buy today! hey! Lind! of shorlening / 


y, “.. makes the dough so easy to handle. The pastry rolls out smooth, tender and beautifully golden. 
we, 
fe 








oking, better tasting, better in texture... actually As cooking champion Mrs. McCleary says: 
tter in every way ...than any shortening ever “Fluffo gives more exciting results than white GOUDEN] 
ve you before! shortening—and is so much more fun to use!” 


That’s because Fluffo is different! Even its Use Fluffo—for a new kind of baking and frying! 
lor is different —golden yellow. It’s a wonderful _—_—‘It costs no more than other leading shortenings. 


w kind of shortening, blended by. Procter & So digestible, too! The very best cooks are 
amble from better shortening ingredients by an changing to Fluffo. Why don’t you? ALL-PURPOSE SHORTENING, NOT A TABLE SPREAD 


(Yellow from pure carotene) 
Clusive fluffing process. Years of research went Golden Fluffo is now available in most areas. 


Only raisins 


this good... 
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BRAND 


QUALITY 


SEEDLESS 
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Jusr try this easy Merry Day Cake and see. For DEL MONTE Raisins 
are so rich in natural sugars, so deliciously plump and tender. But 
then, so’s the whole dependable family of DEL MONTE Brand Dried 
Fruits. Clean as can be, and kept that way in protected, sealed cartons. 


MERRY DAY CAKE...FULL OF RAISIN SMILES 


First bake a spice cake in two layers (your favorite mix or recipe). 
Then frost and fill with this gala frosting: 


1 package fluffy white frosting mix 1Y2 cups Det Monte Raisins 


Y,*cup nuts, chopped 2 tablespoons coarsely grated orange peel 


Make frosting. Fold in nuts, orange peel and DEL MonrTE Raisins. (And 
munch a couple. They're grand eating right from the box . . . just like 


candy.) Spread between layers, frost and serve to your cake-hungry clan. 
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can make cake — 
this 90 od 






Delicious! Absolutely! For DEL MonrTE Raisins are rich in natural flavo 
No preservatives, no artificial flavoring. Just fresh-tasting cushions ( 
natural sweetness. Try them for all your baking. 


HOW DO YOU LIKE YOUR PRUNES? 


Quick cooking? Never mushy? Then DEL MonrTE’s sun-ripené 
prunes are for you! Special process preserves rich “natural flavor 
tender plumpness. And look for DEL Monte Dried Peaches ar 
Apricots. In Dried Fruits, too, DEL MonTE always puts flavor firs 


Del Monte tot 
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SOUP MAGIC 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 122 


-heese Soup— Sometimes interesting soups 
in be made from the most unexpected things. 
or instance: Pour 2! cups beef consommé 
ito a saucepan, and add 2 teaspoons corn- 
arch which you have previously dissolved 
1 a little of the consommé. Add 2 cups milk 
nd bring to a boil. Simmer | minute and add 
cup grated Parmesan cheese and }% cup 
ght cream. Season with 12 teaspoon onion salt 
nd 44 teaspoon hot pepper sauce. Just before 
rving, add 2 beaten egg yolks to hot soup, 
irand pour soup into 6 individual heatproof 
yup bowls or casseroles. For the final 
ressing-up, if you wish, whip 1% cup heavy 
eam. Spread whipped cream thickly over 
yp of each bowl and brown lightly under the 
roller. 

rench Potato Soup—Chop 4 large leeks 
sry fine, and place in a saucepan with 3 cups 
iw potatoes which have been peeled and 
1opped. Cover with 2 quarts water, and sim- 
er over very low heat about an hour and 
half till potatoes are soft. (Add a little 
ore water if necessary—there should be 
out 4 cups remaining when the potatoes are 
ft.) Remove saucepan from heat, and add 
» pint heavy cream, blending thoroughly. 
dd the juice of a large lemon—about 3 
blespoons—and salt and pepper to taste. 
leavy cream is a “must” here—the lemon 
ice would curdle light cream or milk.) Gar- 
sh each soup plate with paper-thin radish 
ices. Serve as soon as possible, without re- 
“ating. Serves 4 

sllied Cucumber Soup—This one, like the 
incess in the fairy tales, is as good as it is 
autiful. You'll see for yourself, though. Place 
ree 10!4-ounce cans chicken broth in a 
ucepan. Soften 1/4 tablespoons unflavored 
Jatin in 14 cup of the broth. Heat the rest 
“the broth. Add 1% cup minced onion, 1 
aspoon salt and /4 teaspoon powdered dill. 
mmer over low heat for 10 minutes. Add 
Jatin to hot broth. Add 3 tablespoons lemon 
ice. Cool until mixture is slightly thickened. 
dd 2 large peeled, seeded, finely chopped 
cummbers, 2 tablespoons chopped parsley 

























A NIGHT TO 


rg towered wet and glistening far above the 
stle deck, and both men braced them- 
ves for acrash. Then, miraculously, the bow 
gan to swing to port. At the last second, the 
m shot into the clear, and the ice glided 
iftly by along the starboard side. It looked 
Fleet like a very close shave. 

t this moment, Quartermaster George 
omas Rowe was standing watch on the 
er bridge. For him, too, it had been an une- 
tful night—just the sea, the stars, the bit- 
cold. As he paced the 
k,henoticedwhatheand >= 

mates called “‘whiskers 
nd the light’’—tiny 
inters of ice in the air, 
e as dust, that gave off 
miads of bright colors 
enever caught in the 
yw of the deck lights. 
Then suddenly he felt a 
ious motion break the = 
ady rhythm of the en- 

‘es. It was a little like coming alongside a 
ck wall rather heavily. He glanced for- 
rd—and stared again. A windjammer, sails 
', seemed to be passing along the starboard 
e. Then he realized it was an iceberg, tower- 
‘; perhaps a hundred feet above the water. 
fe next instant it was gone, drifting astern 
‘0 the dark. 

Meanwhile, down below in the First Class 
sing saloon on D Deck, four other members 
he Titanic’s crew were sitting around one of 
tables. The last diner had long since de- 
ted, and now the big white Jacobean room 
\s empty except for this single group. They 
‘re dining-saloon stewards, indulging in the 
‘te-honored pastime of all stewards off 
cy were gossiping about their passen- 
ES. 

| 


a wife. 


The sweetest thing in life is 
the unclouded welcome of 


Woman and the Wits, 
edited by G. F. Monkshood 
(E. P. Dutton & Co., !nc.) 


and 4 cup chopped pimiento. Chill until 
thickened. Serve with large lemon wedges, 
maybe 2 to a person, as the tang of lemon 
is delicious here. Makes 7 cups. 

Deviled Tomato Soup—Here’s a way to give 
new zest to an old favorite, with unusual re- 
sults. Add two 4%-ounce cans deviled ham to 
two 10'%-ounce cans tomato soup and heat 
until mixture is smooth. Add 6 tablespoons 
butter or margarine, and 2! cups of milk, 
stirring constantly until melted. Season with 
1 teaspoon onion salt and 4 teaspoon hot 
pepper sauce. Simmer for about 10 minutes un- 
til flavors are blended. Makes 6 cups. Garnish 
top of each serving with croutons. (Thought 
for an easy way to make croutons: with a very 
sharp knife, slice packaged bread sticks into 
rounds. Otherwise, be conventional.) 

Onion Soup—Sauté 2 medium onions, sliced 
very thin (about | cup), and 4 scallions, sliced 
very thin, including the tender green tops, in 3 
tablespoons butter or margarine, until the 
onions and scallions are browned. Add 1 
quart beef stock, or 2’ cups canned con- 
sommé and 114 cups water, and 1 bay leaf. 
Cover and simmer gently for about 20 min- 
utes. Remove bay leaf. Mix 1 teaspoon pre- 
pared mustard with 14 pound soft Cheddar 
cheese, and spread cheese on Melba-toast 
rounds. Toast the rounds under the broiler 
till bubbly. Float 1 or 2 on each serving of 
soup. Makes | quart of soup. 

Clam Bisque—Sauté 1% tablespoons minced 
onion in 6 tablespoons butter or margarine 
until golden brown. Stir in 6 tablespoons 
flour. Add the liquor from three 7/%-ounce 
cans minced clams, saving the clams. Add 3 
cups bottled clam juice, 34 teaspoon paprika, 
1 small clove garlic, crushed, 4 teaspoon salt 
and 14 teaspoon pepper. Heat until slightly 
thickened. Add 11% cups light cream and the 
minced clams, about 1% cups. Serve piping 
hot, with a bright lump of butter floating in 
each bowl and a sprinkle of chopped parsley. 
Serves 6 generously—and who wouldn’t be 
generous with this delicious soup? Old-fash- 
ioned soda crackers are best with this. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62 


As they sat there talking, a faint grinding 
jar seemed to come from somewhere deep 
inside the ship. It was not much, but enough 
to break the conversation and rattle tiie silver 
that was set for breakfast next morni>z. 

Steward James Johnson felt he recognized 
the shudder a ship gives when she drops a 
propeller blade, and he knew this sort of mis- 
hap meant a trip back to the Harland & \Volff 
shipyard at Belfast—with plenty of free time 
to enjoy the hospitality of the port. Somebody 

near him agreed and sang 
f out cheerfully, ‘“‘Another 
= Belfast trip!’ 

In the galley just to the 
stern, Chief Night Baker 
Walter Belford was making 
rolls for the following day. 
(The honor of baking fancy 
pastry was reserved for the 
day shift.) When the jolt 
came, a pan of new rolls 
clattered off the top of the 
oven and scattered about the floor. 

The passengers in their cabins felt the jar, 
too, and tried to connect it with something 
familiar. Marguerite Frolicher, a young Swiss 
girl accompanying her father on a business 
trip, woke up with a start. Half asleep, she 
could think only of the little white lake ferries 
at Zurich making a sloppy landing. Softly, she 
said to herself, “Isn't it funny—we’re landing!” 

Maj. Arthur Godfrey Peuchen, starting to 
undress for the night, thought it was like a 
heavy wave striking the ship. Mrs. J. Stuart 
White was just reaching to turn out the light 
when the ship seemed to roll over ‘‘a thousand 
marbles.” To Lady Cosmo Duff Gordon, it 
seemed ‘‘as though somebody had drawn a 
giant finger along the side of the ship.”” Mrs. 
John Jacob Astor thought it was some mishap 
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You hear a bigger whoosh 
You smell a fresher aroma 
You taste an extra richness 





Why? Because Chase & Sanborn “Dome 
Top” Coffee is fresher than any other lead- 
ing brand. It’s the only one that’s pressure 
packed. And pressure packing preserves 
coffee freshness and flavor better than 
vacuum cans or bags. 

Chase & Sanborn Coffees are served by 


more fine hotels and restaurants through- 
out America than any other brand. 
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Chase € 
Sanborn 


THE COFFEE THAT 
TELLS YOU IT’S FRESHER! 


Now! Chase & Sanborn’s Delicious Flavor— 
yours in the NEW FULL-BODIED INSTANT 


First instant coffee so full-bodied it makes 
truly satisfying breakfast coffee! 
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"I hope youve tried 
the new Betty Crocker 
Brownie Mix 
T hope!" 






in the kitchen. Mrs. E. D. Appleton felt hardly 
any shock at all; but she noticed an unpleas- 
ant ripping sound—like someone tearing a 
long, long strip of calico. 

The jar meant more to J. Bruce Ismay, man- 
aging director of the White Star Line. Ismay 
woke up with a start in his de luxe suite on B 
Deck—he felt sure the ship had struck some- 
thing, but he didn’t know what. 

Some of the passengers already knew the 
answer. Mr. and Mrs. George A. Harder, a 
young honeymoon couple down in cabin E-50, 


“| were still awake when they felt the ship quiver, 


and there was “‘a sort of rumbling, scraping 
noise” along the ship’s side. Mr. Harder 
hopped out of bed and ran to the porthole. As 
he looked through the glass, he saw a wall of 
ice glide by. 

The same thing happened to James B. 
McGough, a Gimbel buyer from Philadel- 
phia—except his experience was somewhat 
more disturbing. His porthole was open, and 
as the berg-brushed by chunks of ice fell into 
the cabin. 

Like Mr. McGough, most of the Titanic’s 
passengers were in bed when the jar came. On 
this quiet, cold Sunday night, a snug bunk 
seemed about the best place to be. But a few 
shipboard diehards were still up. As usual, 
most were in the First Class smoking room on 
A Deck. 

And as usual, it was a very mixed group. 
Around one table sat Archie Butt, President 
Taft’s military aide; Clarence Moore, the 
traveling master of hounds; Harry Widener, 
son of the Philadelphia streetcar magnate; and 
Billy Carter, also from Philadelphia. They 
were winding up a small dinner given by 
Widener’s father in honor 
of Capt. Edward J. Smith, 
the ship’s commander. The 
captain had left early; the 
ladies had been packed off 


Man has not sufficient im- 7 
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man inside thought, as he slammed the ded 
door, that the engines were stopping. 

He was right. Up on the bridge, First Off; 
William M. Murdoch had just pulled t 
engine-room-telegraph handle all the way 


““Stop.’’ Murdoch was in charge of the bridg} 


this watch, and it was his problem, once Flej}_ 


phoned the warning. A tense minute hal. 
passed since then: orders to Quartermast(} 


Hitchens to turn the wheel hard astarboard; 
yank on the engine-room telegraph for “F 
Speed Astern”; a hard push on the butt 
closing the watertight doors; and finally tho 
thirty-seven seconds of breathless waiting. 


A; the grinding noise died away, Capte 
Smith rushed onto the bridge from his cab 
next to the wheelhouse. ““Mr. Murdoch, whi 
was that?” 

“An iceberg, sir. I hard-astarboarded ar 


reversed the engines, and I was going to hard) 


aport around it, but she was too close. 
couldn’t do any more.” 

“Close the emergency doors.” 

“The doors are already closed.” 


{ 


Down in No. 6 Boiler Room, Fireman Fré} 
Barrett had been talking to Assistant Secon} 
Engineer James Hesketh when the warnin} 


bell sounded and the light flashed red abo 
the watertight door leading to the stern. 
quick shout of warning—an earsplitting crash: 
and the whole starboard side of the sg 
seemed to give way. The sea cascaded in, swi i 
ing about the pipes and valves, and the t 
men leaped through the door as it slammé¢ 
down behind them. 
Barrett found things almost as bad in Boil} 
Room No. 5. The gash ran into No. 5 abot 
two feet beyond the clos i 
compartment door, and 
fat jet of sea water y 
spouting through the holl 


Trimmer George Cave 


to bed; and now the men 
were enjoying a final cigar 


agination to exaggerate 
the importance of love. 
—ELBERT HUBBARD 


was digging himself out 


an avalanche of coal th 
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“Betty 


OF GENERAL MILLS 


“Here’s just what your letters ordered—the easiest, 
quickest way to make the best-tasting brownies you ever 
gobbled up! It’s my new Brownie Mix. Makes 36 delicious 
brownies in minutes—and you can bake them fudgy like 
candy, or soft and tender like cake. But whatever you do, 
make plenty! Nothing disappears so fast as brownies from a plate— 
especially when there are hungry youngsters around. Do buy a box— 
buy several boxes—and bake up a batch today!” 


“Better hurry to get yours —’cause they’re selling like brownies!” 


FILL UP THE COOKY JAR! EACH BOX MAKES 36 FUDGY BROWNIES! 





before turning in too. The 

conversation wandered 

from politics to Clarence 

Moore’s adventures in West 

Virginia, the time he helped interview the old 
feuding mountaineer Anse Hatfield. 

Buried ina nearby leather armchair, Spencer 
V. Silverthorne, a young buyer for Nugent’s 
department store in St. Louis, browsed through 
The Virginian. Not far off, Lucien P. Smith 
(still another Philadelphian) struggled gamely 
through the linguistic problems of a bridge 
game with three Frenchmen. 

At another table the ship’s young set was 
enjoying a somewhat noisier game of bridge. 
The young set preferred the livelier Café 
Parisien, just below on B Deck, but it grew so 
cold that around 11:30 the girls went off to 
bed, and the men strolled up to the smoking 
room for a nightcap. Most of the group stuck 
to highballs; Hugh Woolner, son of the Eng- 
lish sculptor, took a hot whisky and water; 
Lt. Bacon Bjornstrom Steffanson, a young 
Swedish military attaché on his way to Wash- 
ington, chose a hot lemonade. 


Socsosr produced a deck of cards, and as 
they sat playing and laughing, suddenly there 
came that grinding jar. Not much of a shock, 
but enough to give a man a start—Mr. Silver- 
thorne still sits up with a jolt when he tells it. 
In an instant the smoking-room steward and 
Silverthorne were on their feet . . . through the 
aft door... past the Palm Court... and out 
onto the deck. They were just in time to see 
the iceberg scraping along the starboard side, 
a little higher than the Boat Deck. As it slid by, 
they watched chunks of ice breaking and tum- 
bling off into the water. In another moment it 
faded into the darkness astern. 

Others in the smoking room were pouring 
out now. As Hugh Woolner reached the deck 
he heard a man call out, ““We hit an iceberg— 
there it is!” 

Woolner squinted into the night. About 150 
yards astern he made out a mountain of ice 
standing black against the starlit sky. Then it 
vanished into the dark. 

The excitement, too, soon disappeared. The 
Titanic seemed as solid as ever, and it was too 
bitterly cold to stay outside any longer. Slowly 
the group filed back; Woolner picked up his 
hand, and the bridge game went on. The last 


had poured out of a bun ki 
with the impact. A stokj 
mournfully studied an ove 
turned bowl of soup th 
had been warming on a piece of machine 

It was dry in the other boiler rooms farthj 
aft, but the scene was pretty much the same | 
men picking themselves up, calling back ar) 
forth, asking what had happened. It was ha 
to figure out. Until now, the Titanic had b e4 
a picnic. Because she was a new ship on hj 
maiden voyage, everything was clean. S$ 
was, as Fireman George Kemish still recal 
“a good job. . . not what we were accustome 
to in old ships, slogging our guts out ar 
nearly roasted by the heat.” 

All the firemen had to do was keep the 
naces full. No need to work the fires with sli 
bars, pricker bars and rakes. So on this § 1 
day night the men were taking it easy—sitti 1 
around on buckets and the trimmers’ ira 
wheelbarrows, shooting the breeze, waiti 
for the 12-to-4 watch to come on. | 

Then came that thud . . . the grinding, tea 
ing sound .. . the telegraphs ringing wildly . 
the watertight doors crashing down. Most 
the men couldn’t imagine what it was—th 
story spread that the Titanic had gone agrour 
off the banks of Newfoundland. Many 
them still thought so, even after a trim 
came running down from above shoutini 
“Blimey! We’ve struck an iceberg!” 


i 
} 
} 





About ten miles away, Third Officer Charl 
Victor Groves stood on the bridge of the Le 
land Liner Californian, bound from London 
Boston. A plodding 6000-tonner, she h 
room for forty-seven passengers, but none W; 
being carried just now. On this Sunday ni 
she had been stopped since 10:30 P.M., con 
pletely blocked by drifting ice. 

At about 11:10 Groves noticed the lights 
another ship, racing up from the east on a 
starboard side. As the newcomer rapidly ov 
hauled the motionless Californian, a blaze 
deck lights showed she was a large pase 
ship. At about 11:30 he knocked on the Ven 
tian door of the chartroom, and told Cap 
Stanley Lord about it. Lord suggested a 
tacting the new arrival by Morse lamp, a 
Groves prepared to do this. 

Then, at about 11:40, he saw the big s 
suddenly stop and put out most of her ligh’ 
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his didn’t surprise Groves very much. He 
ad spent some time in the Far East trade, 
yhere they usually put deck lights out at mid- 
ight to encourage the passengers to turn in. 
t never occurred to him that perhaps the 
ights were still on—that they only seemed to 
© out because she was no longer broadside, 
ut had veered sharply to port. 


Almost as if nothing had happened, Look- 
ut Fleet resumed his watch; Mrs. Astor lay 
ack in her bed; and Lieutenant Steffanson 
eturned to his hot lemonade. 

At the request of several passengers, Second 
‘lass Smoking Room Steward James Witter 
ent off to investigate the jar. But two tables 
f cardplayers hardly looked up. Normally, 
1e White Star Line allowed no card playing 
n Sunday, and tonight the passengers wanted 
» take full advantage of the chief steward’s 
nexpected leniency. 

In the Second Class lounge the librarian 
ontinued sitting at his table, quietly counting 
ae day’s loan slips. Through the long white 
orridors that led to the staterooms came only 
1e murmurs of people chatting in their cab- 
is... the distant slam of some deck-pantry 
oor . . . occasionally the click of unhurried 
igh heels—all the usual sounds of a liner at 
ight. 

Everything seemed perfectly normal—yet 
ot quite. In his cabin on B Deck, seventeen- 
ear-old Jack Thayer had just called good 
ightto his father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. 
ohn B. Thayer, of Philadelphia. The Thayers 
ad connecting staterooms, an arrangement 
ompatible with Mr. Thayer’s position as sec- 
nd vice-president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
9ad. Now, as young Jack stood buttoning his 
ajama jacket, the steady hum of the breeze 
wough his half-opened. porthole suddenly 
lopped. 

One deck below, Mr. and Mrs. Henry B. 
larris sat in their cabin playing double Can- 
eld. Mr. Harris, a Broadway producer, was 
og-tired, and Mrs. Harris had broken her 
rm earlier that day. Mrs. Harris idly watched 
er dresses sway on their hangers from the 
ip’s vibration. Suddenly they stopped jig- 













Another deck below, Lawrence Beesley, a 
ung science master at Dulwich College, lay 
his Second Class bunk reading, pleasantly 
lied by the dancing motion of the mattress. 
ddenly the mattress was still. 
The creaking woodwork, the distant rhythm 
the engines, the steady rattle of the glass 
e over the A Deck foyer—all the familiar 
ipboard sounds vanished, as the Titanic 
ided to a stop. Far more than any jolt, silence 
irred the passengers. 
Steward bells began ringing, but it was hard 
» learn anything. 
“Why have we stopped?” Lawrence Beesley 
ked a passing steward. . 

“JT don’t know, sir,” came a typical answer, 
ut I don’t suppose it’s much.” 

Mrs. Arthur Ryerson, of the steel family, 
d somewhat better results. 

“There is talk of an iceberg, ma’am,” ex- 
ined Steward Bishop, ‘and they have 
opped, not to run over it.” 
While her French maid Victorine hovered in 
‘ce background, Mrs. Ryerson pondered what 
» do. Mr. Ryerson was having his first good 

Pp since the start of the trip, and she hated 

» wake him. She walked over to the square, 
vavy glass window that opened directly on 
e sea. Outside she saw only a calm, beautiful 
ght. She decided to let him sleep. 

With the restless curiosity that afflicts every- 
le on board ship, some of the Titanic’s pas- 
Mgers began exploring for an answer. 







ilitary historian by way of West Point and 
independent income, methodically donned 
uderwear, long stockings, shoes, trousers, a 
orfolk jacket, and then puffed up to the 
yat Deck. Jack Thayer simply threw an over- 
at over his pajamas and took off, calling to 
3 parents that he was “going out to see the 
ns. 
/On deck, there was little fun to be seen; nor 
is there any sign of danger. For the most 
|rt, the explorers wandered aimlessly about, 
' stood by the rail, staring into the empty 
izht for some clue to the trouble. The Titanic 


" C-51 Col. Archibald Gracie, an amateur 


lay dead in the water, three of her four huge 
funnels blowing off steam with a roar that 
shattered the quiet, starlit night. Otherwise, 
everything normal. Toward the stern of the 
Boat Deck, an elderly couple strolled arm in 
arm, oblivious of the roaring steam and the 
little knots of passengers roving about. 

It was so bitterly cold, and there was so lit- 
tle to be seen, that most of the people came 
inside again. Entering the magnificent foyer on 
A Deck, they found others who had also risen 
but preferred to stay inside where it was warm. 

Mingling together, they made a curious pic- 
ture. Their dress was an odd mixture of bath- 
robes, evening clothes, fur coats, turtle-neck 






sweaters. The setting was equally incongruous: 
the huge glass dome overhead; the dignified 
oak paneling; the magnificent balustrades 
with their wrought-iron scrollwork ; and look- 
ing down on them ail, an incredible wall clock 
adorned with two bronze nymphs, somehow 
symbolizing Honor and Glory crowning Time. 

““Oh, itll be a few hours and we'll be on the 
way again,” a steward vaguely explained to 
George Harder. 

“Looks like we’ve lost a propeller, but it'll 
give us more time for bridge,’ called Howard 
Case, the London manager of Vacuum Oil, to 
Fred Seward, a New York lawyer. Perhaps 
Mr. Case got his theory from Steward John- 
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son, still contemplating a sojourn in Belfast. 
In any event, most of the passengers had bet- 
ter information by this time. 

“What do you think!’ exclaimed Harvey 
Collyer to his wife, as he returned to their 
cabin from a tour around the deck. ““We’ve 
struck an iceberg—a big one—but there’s no 
danger. An officer told me so.” The Collyers 
were traveling Second Class, on their way 
from Britain to a fruit farm just purchased in 
Fayette Valley, Idaho. They were novices on 
the Atlantic, and perhaps the news would 
have roused Mrs. Collyer, but the dinner that 
night had been too rich. So she just asked her 
husband if anybody seemed frightened, and 





Only Bordens Starlac’ gives you these 
pre-measured quart envelopes ! 


No muss, no fuss, no measuring! Get three 1-quart 


envelopes in the new red package. 


Just tear off top of envelope of Borden’s NEW 
Instant Starlac ... pour into a quart of cool drinking 
water...a swish of the spoon...and you have the 
nonfat milk that’s really ready in an instant. 


WOMEN VOTE 2701... 
STARLAC TASTES 





BETTER 





From Borden's, famous name in milk, 
comes New Instant Starlac. No wonder it tastes 
so good! In recent home-use taste tests,* when 
women made a choice among leading brands, they 


preferred Stariac 2 to 1. 


And remember, Starlac is the finest pasteurized 


NEW INSTANT STARLAG 


Real milk nourishment...only about &¢ a quart 
in the 5-qt.economy package ! 


minerals. 


Wonderful for drinking! Per- 
fect for cooking and baking, too. 


Copyright, The Borden Company 


milk—with only the water and fat removed. So 
Starlac will give your family all milk’s proteins, 
all milk’s B-Vitamins, a// milk’s calcium and other 
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Anyone can make my 


Pineapple 


Bavarian Pie 


it’s that easy! 


says Marie Gifford, 
Armour Home Economist 
and famous pastry authority 





Every time you make this ‘““company- 
pie’ you'll be giving the recipe to all 
your guests. It’s a very special party 
pie, and you just can’t fail if you use 
my recipe below. 

The big secret is the flakier crust. 
To bake one that’s more tender, with 
melt-in-your-mouth richness, be sure 
to use Armour Star Lard. 





Armour Star Lard makes 
flakier crust every time! 


This modern New-Type Lard makes 
flakier crusts than expensive shorten- 
ings. You’ll like its new texture, the 
way it blends quicker and easier. It’s 
as digestible as butter, and needs no 
refrigeration to keep it sweet and fresh. 


For a Flakier Pie Crust: follow my 
““can’t-fail”’ 5-minute Pie Crust Rec- 
ipe on every green and white can or 
carton of Armour Star Lard. 


To make the Pineapple Bavarian Filling: 
dissolve 1 envelope unflavored gela- 
tine in 4 cup cold water. Combine 1% 
cups undrained crushed Ce ELS 2 
slightly beaten egg yolks, 14 cup sugar, 
4 tsp. salt and 2 Tbsp. lemon juice 
in top of double boiler. Cook mixture 
over hot water, stirring occasionally, 
until thickened. 

Remove from heat. Stir in softened 
gelatine until dissolved. Cool mixture. 

Beat 2 egg whites until stiff. Whip 

4 cup whipping cream. When filling 

is almost set, fold in egg whites and 
whipped cream. Pour into baked pie 
shell and chill until firm. 

Glamorize with whipped cream and 
decorate with sweet red cherries. Re- 
frigerate until serving time. 


FREE! NEW PIE BOOKLET 


32 new pie recipes plus suc- 
cess hints. Write to Marie 
Gifford, Dept. 159, Box 2053, 
Armour and Company, Chi- 
cago. A carton top will be 
appreciated. 





Armour Ste tax 


The Modern New-Type Lard 
That Makes Flakier Crusts 


Lard 








You know it’s good! 


NO) 


The Armour Star label is one of 
the world's great guarantees! 





when he said no, she lay back again in her 
bunk. 

John Jacob Astor seemed equally unper- 
turbed. Returning to his suite after going up 
to investigate, he explained to Mrs. Astor that 
the ship had struck ice, but it didn’t look seri- 
ous. He was very calm, and Mrs. Astor wasn’t 
a bit alarmed. 

“What do they say is the trouble?” asked 
William T. Stead, a leading British spiritualist, 
reformer, evangelist and editor, all rolled into 
one. 

“Icebergs,” briefly explained Frank Millet, 
the distinguished American painter. 

““Well’”—Stead shrugged—“‘I guess it’s noth- 
ing serious; !’m going back to my cabin to 
read.” 

When a deck steward assured Mr. and Mrs. 
Dickinson Bishop, of Dowagiac, Michigan, 
“We have only struck a little piece of ice and 
passed it,” the Bishops returned to their state- 
room and undressed again. Mr. Bishop picked 
up a book and started to read, but soon he was 
interrupted by a knock on the door. It was 
a shipboard acquaintance named Stuart, an 
ebullient circus man in charge of Buffalo Bill’s 
European tour. “Come on out and amuse 
yourself!” 

Others had the same idea. First Class pas- 
senger Peter Daly heard one young lady tell 
another, ““Oh, come and let’s see the berg—we 
have never seen one before!” 

And in the Second Class smoking room, 
somebody facetiously asked whether he could 
get some ice from the berg far his highball. 

He could indeed. When the Titanic brushed 
by, several tons of ice crumbled off the berg 
and landed on the starboard Well Deck, just 
opposite the foremast. This was Third Class 
recreation space, and the ice was soon discoy- 
ered by steerage passengers coming up to in- 
vestigate. From her cabin window on B Deck, 
Mrs. Natalie Wick watched them playfully 
throwing chunks at one another. 

Possession of the ice didn’t remain a Third 
Class monopoly for long. As Colonel Gracie 
stood in the A Deck foyer, he was tapped on 
the shoulder by Clinch Smith, a New York 
society figure whose experiences already in- 
cluded sitting at Stanford White’s table the 
night White was shot by Harry K. Thaw. 
“Would you like,” asked Smith, “a souvenir 
to take back to New York?” And he opened 
his hand to show a small piece of ice, flat like 
a pocket watch. 

The collector’s instinct gripped others. Able 
Seaman John Poingdestre picked up a sliver 
and showed it around the crew’s messroom. A 
steerage passenger presented Fourth Officer 
Boxhall with a chunk about the size of a small 
basin. As Greaser Walter Hurst lay half awake, 
his father-in-law—who shared the same quar- 
ters—came in and tossed a lump of ice into 
Hurst’s bunk. A man entered the stewards’ 
quarters, displaying a piece about as big as a 
teacup, and told Steward F. Dent Ray, ““There 
are tons of ice forward!” 

“Ah well”—Ray yawned—“‘‘that will not 
hurt.” And he prepared to go back to sleep. 

A little more curious, First Class Steward 
Henry Samuel Etches—off duty at the time of 
the crash—walked forward along the alley- 
way on E Deck to investigate, ran into a Third 
Class passenger walking the other way. Before 
Etches could say anything, the passenger—as 
though confronting Etches with irrefutable 
evidence about something in dispute—threw a 
block of ice to the deck and shouted, ‘Will 
you believe it now ?” 


Soon there was far more disturbing evidence 
that all was not as it should be. By 11:50—ten 
minutes i 
could be seen and heard in the first six of the 
Titanic’s sixteen watertight compartments. 

Trimmer Samuel Hemming, lying off duty 
in his bunk, heard a curious hissing sound 
coming from the forepeak, the compartment 
closest to the bow. He jumped up, went as far 
forward as he could, and discovered that it was 
air escaping from the forepeak locker, where 
the anchor chains were stowed. Far below, 
water was pouring in so fast that the air rushed 
out under tremendous pressure. 

In the next compartment aft, containing the 
firemen’s quarters and Cargo Hatch No. 1, 
Leading Fireman Charles Hendrickson was 
also aroused by a curious sound. But here it 





was not air—it was water. When he looked 
down the spiral staircase that led to the pas- 
sageway connecting the firemen’s quarters 
with the stokeholds, he saw sea water swirling 
around the foot of the grated, cast-iron steps. 

Steerage passenger Carl Johnson had an 
even more disturbing experience in the third 
compartment aft, the cheapest passenger ac- 
commodations—lowest in the ship and closest 
to the bow. As Johnson got up to see what was 
causing a mild commotion outside his cabin, 
water seeped in under the door and around 
his feet. He decided to dress, and by the time 
his clothes were on, the water was over his 
shoes. With a detached, almost clinical inter- 
est, he noticed that it seemed to be of very 
even depth all over the floor. Nearby, steerage 
passenger Daniel Buckley was a little slower to 
react, and when he finally jumped out of his 
bunk he splashed into water up to his ankles. 

Five postal clerks working in the fourth 
compartment were much wetter. The Titanic’s 
post office took up two deck levels—the mail 
was stacked, along with First Class luggage, on 
the Orlop Deck and was sorted just above on 
G Deck. The two levels were connected by a 
wide iron companionway, which continued up 
to F Deck and the rest of the ship. Within five 
minutes, water was sloshing around the knees 
of the postal clerks, as they dragged 200 sacks 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
FOR YOU 


“H’m,” said a voice. “Something will 


hawe to be done.” 


Elizabeth, her face red and 
swollen with tears, had dropped 


the erystal basket of Christmas 
roses—and her legs were too short 
to pedal the new blue bicycle. 

No one knew how to help Eliza- 
beth except 


THE FAIRY DOLL 


A new story by RUMER GODDEN 


Complete in the December 


JOURNAL 





of registered mail up the companionway to the 
drier sorting room. 

They might have spared themselves the 
trouble—in another five minutes the water 
reached the top of the steps and was lapping 
onto G Deck. The clerks now abandoned the 
mail room altogether, retreating to F Deck. 

At the top of the stairs they found a married 
couple peering down at them. Mr. and Mrs. 
Norman Campbell Chambers, of New York, 
had been attracted by the noise while return- 
ing to their cabin after a fruitless trip to the 
Promenade Deck. Now the Chamberses and 
the postal clerks watched the scene together, 
joking about the soaked baggage and wonder- 
ing what might be in the letters they could see 
floating around the abandoned mail room. 

Others joined them briefly from time to time: 
Fourth Officer Boxhall; Assistant Second 
Steward Wheat; once even Captain Smith. But 
at no point could the Chamberses bring them- 
selves to believe that anything they saw was 
really dangerous. 

The fifth watertight compartment from the 
bow contained Boiler Room No. 6. This was 
where Fireman Barrett and Assistant Second 
Engineer Hesketh jumped through the water- 
tight door just as it slammed down after the 
collision. Others didn’t make it and scrambled 
up the escape ladders that laced their way top- 
side. A few hung on, and after a moment some 
of the others came down again. 

Shouts of “Shut the dampers!” and then, 
“Draw the fires!’ came from somewhere. 
Fireman George Beauchamp worked at fever 
pitch as the sea flooded in from the bunker 
door and up through the floor plates. In five 
minutes it was waist deep—black and slick 
with grease from the machinery. The air was 
heavy with steam. Fireman Beauchamp never 


LADIES" HOME JOURN, 


did see who shouted the welcome words, “Th 
will do!” He was too relieved to care, as } 
scurried up the ladder for the last time. 

Just to the stern, Assistant Second Engine 
Hesketh, now on the dry side of the wate 
tight door, struggled to get Boiler Room No 
back to normal. The sea still spouted throug 
a two-foot gash near the closed door, b 
Assistant Engineers Harvey and Wilson had 
pump going, and it was keeping ahead of fi 
water. 

For a few moments the stokers stood bj 
then the engine room phoned to send them } 
the Boat Deck. They trooped up the escaj 
ladder, but the bridge ordered them dow 
again, and for a while they milled around tf} 
working alleyway on E Deck—halfway w 
halfway down—caught in the bureaucracy 
a huge ship and wondering what to do ne 


etcanes the lights went out in Boil 
Room 5. Engineer Harvey ordered Fire 
Barrett, who had stayed behind, to go aft ! 
the engine room for lanterns. The connectif 
doors were all shut; so Barrett had to climb} 
the top of the escape ladder, cross over, 2 
go down the other side. By the time he retrac¢ 
his steps, the engineers had the lights on ag | 
and the lanterns weren’t needed. 

Next Harvey told Barrett to shut down 
boilers—the pressure built up while the sh 
was at full steam now lifted the safety val 
and was blowing joints. Barrett scrambl 
back up the ladder and drafted fifteen 
twenty of the stokers wandering around 
Deck. They all clattered down and began ¢ 
ting the fires. } 

Clouds of steam gushed through the boil 
room as the men sweated away. But gradua 
order returned. The lights burned bright, i 
place was clear of water, and in No. 5, at a 
rate, everything seemed under control. Wo) 
spread that the men on the 12-4 watch ¢ 
dragging their beds to the recreation deck t 
cause their rooms were flooded. The men. 
the 8-12 watch paused in their work, thoug 
this was a huge joke and had a good laug 

Up on the bridge, Captain Smith tried 
piece the picture together. No one was be 
equipped to do it. After thirty-eight yea 
service with White Star, he was senior capté 
of the line. On reaching the wheelhouse 4 
the crash, he paused only long enough to vil 
the starboard wing of the bridge to see if t 
iceberg was still in sight. First Officer 
doch and Fourth Officer Boxhall trailed alo rt 
and for a moment the three officers mer 
stood peering into the darkness. Bo hl 
thought he saw a dark shape far astern, 0 
he wasn’t sure. | 

From then on, all was business. Capté 
Smith sent Boxhall on a fast inspection of t 
ship. In a few minutes he was back: he bh 
been as far forward in the steerage as he co! 
go, and there was no sign of damage. This v 
the last good news Captain Smith heard th 
night 

Still worried, Smith now told Boxhall, “Fi 
the carpenter and get him to sound the shit 
Boxhall wasn’t even down the bridge lad« 
when he bumped into Carpenter J. Hutc 
son rushing up. Hutchinson gasped. “Sh 
making water fast!” 

Hard on the carpenter’s heels came M 
Clerk Iago Smith. He, too, pushed on tows 
the bridge, blurting, ““The mail hold is fill 
rapidly.” 

Next to arrive was Bruce Ismay. He h 
pulled a suit over his pajamas, put on ne 
pet slippers, and climbed to the bridge to 
whether anything was happening that 1 
president of the line should know. Capté 
Smith broke the news about the iceberg. Ism 
asked, “Do you think the ship is seriow 
damaged?” The captain slowly answer 
“T’m afraid she is.” 

A call had been sent for Thomas Andrey 
managing director of Harland & Wolff shi 
yards. As the Titanic’s builder, Andrews ¥ 
making the maiden voyage to iron out 4 
kinks in the ship. If anybody could a | 
the situation, here was the man. 

He was indeed a remarkable figure. 
builder, he of course knew every detail ab¢ 
the Titanic. Nothing was too great or too sm 
for his attention. He even seemed able to ¢ 
ticipate how the ship would react to any sit 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 131 
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NEW DESSERT IDEA! FRU 


1 package Vanilla or Coconut Cream Jell-O Pudding 
and Pie Filling 
2 tablespoons sugar - 2 cups milk 


1 cup well-drained canned fruit cocktail 


Combine pudding mix, sugar and milk. Cook ac- 
cording to package directions. Remove from heat. 
Then pour into bowl. (To avoid surface film, 
place waxed paper directly on surface of hot pud- 
ding.) Chill. Then fold in fruit. Serve plain or with 
whipped cream. Makes 6 servings. 


TT-COCKTAIL PUDDING! 


This is just one of many delicious new desserts you 
can make with Jell-O Puddings and Pie Fillings! 
You can cook in extra ingredients for exciting 


add nuts 





flavor changes—make perfect cream pies 


or chocolate—even mold Jell-O Puddings and Pie 


Fillings ! 
It’s the cooking that makes Jell-O Pudding so 


versatile—lets you do so many wonderful things. 





Yet it takes only about 5 minutes—always has the 


homemade goodness that only a cooked pudding . 
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the very best cooked pudding ... gives you. 
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New lanolin shampoo 
adds rich sparkle 
cant dry hair! 


Get ready for the softest, silkiest, most sparkly hair of your life! 
For the instant this new double-rich lanolin shampoo goes into 
action, it starts enriching your hair with a beauty you 


have never witnessed before! 
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What manageability! What a joy to set! Instead of after-shampoo dryness, you 
discover a new dream-like softness that only this ‘‘twice-as-rich’’ lanolin 
shampoo can bring! Your waves ripple into place . . . luscious deep waves 
. softer, lovelier than you ever hoped they’d be! 
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You'll enjoy the great clouds of fleecy lather 
you get with this new double-rich lanolin 
shampoo. Wonderful feeling, luxurious lather 
that feels twice as rich, and is twice as rich. 
Busy lather that actually polishes your hair) 
—brilliantly. A sensational new Helene) 
Curtis beauty discovery! 


When your hair sparkles, you do! Make your 
hair your loveliest feature . . . soft as summel 
clouds and shimmering like satin in moon: 
light—with this new shampoo miracle— 
Helene Curtis Lanolin Lotion Shampoo 
Sounds wonderful? It is! Try it and you’) 
agree. 29¢, 59¢ and $1, everywhere! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 128 
1. He understood ships the way some men 
supposed to understand horses. 
li day long he roamed the ship, taking vol- 
25 of notes. At 6:45 every evening he dressed 
dinner, dining usually with old Doctor 
oughlin, the ship’s surgeon. And then 
k to his stateroom A-36, piled high with 
1s and charts and blueprints. There he 
iid assemble his notes and work out his 
ymmendations. 
onight, the problems were typical: trouble 
1 the restaurant-galley hot press; the color- 
of the pebble dashing on the private prom- 
de decks was too dark; too many screws 
ull the stateroom hat hooks. There was also 
plan to change part of the writing room 
» two more staterooms. The writing room 
originally been planned partly as a place 
re the ladies could retire after dinner. But 
was the twentieth century, and the ladies 
wouldn’t retire. Clearly, a smaller room 
id do. 
bsorbed, Andrews scarcely noticed the jar 
stirred from his blueprints only when he 
Captain Smith’s message that he was 
Jed on the bridge. 
1 a few minutes, Andrews and the captain 
> making their own tour: down the crew’s 
rway to attract less attention .. . along the 
rinth of corridors far below . . . by the 
sr surging into the mail room... past the 
ash court, where the sea now lapped against 
foul line on the backboard. 
hreading their way back to the bridge, 
- passed through the A Deck foyer, still 
mged with passengers standing around. 
rybody studied the two men’s faces for 
e sign of good news or 
; nobody could detect 
clue. 
ome of the crew weren’t 


steerage passengers playing soccer with the 
loose ice; he sensed a very slight tilt in the 
deck. ““Why, she is listing!’ he cried to Hays. 
“She should not do that! The water is per- 
fectly calm and the boat has stopped.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Mr. Hays replied 
placidly. ““You cannot sink this boat.” 

Others also felt the downward slant, but it 
seemed tactless to mention the matter. In 
Boiler Room No. 5, Fireman Barrett decided 
to say nothing to the engineers working on the 
pumps. On the bridge, the commutator showed 
the Titanic slightly down at the head and list- 
ing 5° to starboard. 


Anprews and Captain Smith did some fast 
figuring. Water in the forepeak . . . No. 1 
hold... No.2 hold... mail room... No. 6 
boiler room... No. 5 boiler room. Water 14’ 
above keel level in the first ten minutes, every- 
where except No. 5 boiler room. Put together, 
the facts showed a 300’ gash, with the first five 
compartments hopelessly flooded. 

What did this mean? Andrews quietly ex- 
plained. The Titanic could float with any two 
of her sixteen watertight compartments flooded. 
She could float with any three of her first five 
compartments flooded. She could even float 
with all of her first four compartments gone. 
But no matter how they sliced it, she could not 
float with all of her first five compartments full. 

The bulkhead between the fifth and sixth 
compartments went only as high as E Deck. If 
the first five Compartments were flooded, the 
bow would sink so low that water in the fifth 
compartment must overflow into the sixth, 
which would overflow into the seventh, and 
so on. It was a mathematical certainty. There 

was no way out. 

But it was still a shock. 
After all, the Titanic was 
considered unsinkable. And 


uarded. In D-60, when 
. Henry Sleeper Harper 
:d Doctor O’Loughlin 
yersuade her sick hus- 
d to stay in bed, the old 
tor exclaimed, “They 


“| don't want to expose 
myself to anything except 
the company manners of 
anybody,” was the reason 
a Milwaukee man gave for 
not marrying. 


not just in the travel bro- 
chures. The highly technical 
magazine Shipbuilder de- 
scribed her compartment 
system in a special edition 
in 1911, pointing out, “The 
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New! DOCTOR’S 
DEODORANT DISCOVERY 


Now safely stops odor 24 hours a day! 


Proved in comparison tests made by a 
doctor. A deodorant without M-3, tested 
under one arm, stopped odor only a few 
hours. Yet New Mum with M-3, under other 
arm, stopped odor 24 hours! M-3 clings to 
skin, destroys odor bacteria all day long. 


® ee e Be v3 Zonet O84 Reap 
New MUM 342 
Ss, A Good Housekeeping 
<407 iy 


cream deodorant 
with long-lasting M-3 


(HEXACHLOROPHENE) 





New MuM with M-3 won’t irritate normal 
skin or damage fabrics. Originally a doc- 
tor’s formula, New MUM contains no harsh 
astringents, will not block pores or rot fab- 
rics. Creamier, won’t dry out in jar. Use 


New Mum daily. 
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Another fine Product 


me the trunks are float- 
around in the hold; you 
-as well go on deck.” 
1 C-51, a young governess named Elizabeth 
tes sat with her charge, nineteen-year-old 
‘garet Graham. Seeing an officer pass the 
in door, Miss Shutes asked him if there 
any danger. He cheerfully said no, but 
1 she overheard him farther down the hall 
“We can keep the water out for a while.” 
s Shutes glanced at Margaret, who was un- 
ly nibbling at a chicken sandwich. Her 
d shook so badly the chicken kept falling 
of the bread. 
© one was asking questions along the 
king alleyway on E Deck. This broad cor- 
x was the quickest way from one end of 
ship to the other—the officers called it 
rk Lane,”’ the crew “Scotland Road.’ Now 
as crowded with pushing, shoving people. 
1e were stokers forced out of Boiler Room 
6, but most were steerage passengers, 
vly working their way aft, carrying boxes, 
s and even trunks. 
hese people didn’t need to be told there 
trouble: To those berthed far below on the 
board side, the crash was no “‘faint grind- 
jar.” It was a “tremendous noise” that 
- them tumbling out of bed. 


RS. CELINEY YASBECK—a bride of fifty 
$—ran out into the corridor with her hus- 
d. Instead of making the long hike to the 
<; it was easier to look below for trouble. 
heir night clothes, they walked along to a 
r leading down to the boiler rooms and 
ced through. Engineers were struggling to 
ce repairs and get the pumps going. The 
becks needed no second glance—they 
ied back to their cabin to dress. 

ar above on A Deck, as Second Class pas- 
yer Lawrence Beesley started below to 
ck his cabin, he felt certain the stairs 
sren’t quite right.”’ They seemed level, and 
his feet somehow strayed forward off bal- 
e—as though the steps were tilted down 
ard the bow. 

fajor Peuchen stood with Charles Hays, 
ident of the Grand Trunk Railroad, at the 
ard end of A Deck, looking down at the 


captain may, by simply 

/ moving an electric switch, 

instantly close the doors 

throughout and make the vessel practically 
unsinkable.”’ 

Now all the switches were pulled, and An- 
drews said it made no difference. 

It was hard to face, and especially hard for 
Captain Smith. Over fifty-nine years old, he 
was retiring after this trip. Might even have 
done it sooner, but he traditionally took the 
White Star ships on their maiden voyages. 
Only six years before, when he brought over 
the brand-new Adriatic, he remarked: 

“I cannot imagine any condition which 
would cause a ship to founder. I cannot con- 
ceive of any vital disaster happening to this 
vessel. Modern shipbuilding has gone beyond 
that.” 

Now he stood on the bridge of a liner twice 
as big—twice as safe—and the builder told him 
it couldn’t float. 

At 12:05 A.M.—twenty-five minutes after 
that bumping, grinding jar—Captain Smith 
ordered Chief Officer Wilde to uncover the 
boats; First Officer Murdoch to muster the 
passengers; Sixth Officer Moody to get out the 
list of boat assignments; Fourth Officer Boxhall 
to wake up Second Officer Lightoller and Third 
Officer Pitman. The captain himself then 
walked about twenty yards down the port side 
of the Boat Deck to the wireless shack. 

First Operator John George Phillips and 
Second Operator Harold Bride showed no 
sign that they realized what was happening. It 
had been a tough day. In 1912, wireless was 
still an erratic novelty; range was short, oper- 
ators were inexperienced, and signals were 
hard to catch. There was a lot of relaying, a lot 
of repeats, and a lot of frivolous private traffic. 
Passengers were fascinated by the new miracle; 
couldn't resist the temptation of sending mes- 
sages to friends back home or on other ships. 

All this Sunday, the messages had piled up. 
It was enough to fray the nerves of any man 
working a fourteen-hour day at $30 a month, 
and Phillips was no exception. Evening came, 
and still the bottomless in-basket, still the 
petty interferences. Only an hour ago—just 
when he was at last in good contact with Cape 
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Gentle EX=-LAX HELPS 
your child toward HIS 


NEW SCIENTIFIC TESTS 


in one of the world’s 
largest hospitals prove 
it again! The regulating 
ingredient found only 
in a laxative like 
Ex-LAx helps, and con- 
tinues to help the next 
day, toward your nor- 
mal regularity! No 
habit forming routine 
ever recommended. 


Buy The 
New Economy Size. 
Save Money! 









AT NIGHT, give your 


child pleasant-tasting 
Ex-LAx for constipation. 
Its gentle effective ac- 
tion won't disturb sleep. 






NEXT MORNING, he’ll 
enjoy the closest thing 
to natural action. No up- 
set. No discomfort. No 
embarrassing urgency. 


THE FOLLOWING DAY, Ex-LAx continues to help 
your child toward his normal regularity! You sel- 


Ex-Lax 


GOT A COLD and need a laxative? 
“sets along’? with cold remedies 
you may be taking. Does not carry off fluid 
and food with their vitamins and minerals. 


dom, if ever, have to repeat Ex-LAx the next night! 







MORE PEOPLE USE EX-LAX THAN ANY. OTHER LAXATIVE ~ 
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Curity, 
NIGHT DIAPERS 


At night— when baby needs more 
protection—the Curity Night Diaper 
gives you 50% extra absorbency. It 
lasts till morning —one takes the 
place of two. No changing — you 
won’t be robbed of your much needed 
rest with this double duty diaper on 
the job. Every Curity Diaper, for day 
or night use, offers the following 
great advantages... 


Wash Easier— Their open weave 
means quick-cleaning ease in Ivory 
Snow or Ivory Flakes. 

Dry Faster—Indoors or out, Curity 
Diapers dry faster, smoother and 
softer. 

No Wash Wrinkles—They come 
out of the washing machine smooth 
as a baby’s skin. 


Your favorite infants’ store can 
supply you with famous Curity 
Diapers. See Curity gay prints and 
pastel tinted diapers, too — ideal 
for gifting! 
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PATENTED 


PAT. APP. FOR 


KENDALL MILLS — Division of 
The Kendall Company, Walpole, Mass., Dept. J115 


Enclosed is (indicate choice): 

(1 50c for full size Curity Night Diaper 

(J 25c for full size Curity Regular Diaper 

() 75c for both 

Send coins only and print clearly. Only one of 
each diaper to a family. 





Name 

Address —_ 

City State 

Good in Continental United States and Hawaii. 





Race—the Californian barged in with some 
message about icebergs. She was so close she 
almost blew his ears off. No wonder he snapped 
back, “Keep out, you’re jamming me!” 

It was such a hard day that Second Opera- 
tor Bride decided to relieve Phillips at mid- 
night, even though he wasn’t due until 2 A.M. 
He woke up about 11:55, brushed by the green 
curtain separating the sleeping quarters from 
the “office,” and asked Phillips how he was 
getting along. Phillips said he had just finished 
the Cape Race traffic. Bride padded back to 
his berth and took off his pajamas. Phillips 
called after him that he thought the ship had 
been damaged somehow and they’d have to go 
back to Belfast. 

In a couple of minutes, Bride was dressed 
and took over the headphones. Phillips was 
hardly behind the green curtain when Captain 
Smith appeared: “‘We’ve struck an iceberg and 
I’m having an inspection made to see what it 
has done to us. You better get ready to send 
out a call for assistance, but don’t send it until 
I tell you.” 

He returned in a few minutes. “‘Send the call 
for assistance.” 

By now Phillips was back in the room. 
Smith handed Phillips a slip of paper with the 
Titanic’s position. Phillips took the head- 
phones from Bride, and at 12:15 A.M. began 
tapping out the letters ““CQD’’—at that time 
the usual international call of distress—fol- 
lowed by “MGY,” the call letters of the Ti- 
tanic. Again and again, six times over, the sig- 
nal rasped out into the cold, blue Atlantic 
night. 


Ten miles away, Third Officer Groves of 
the Californian sat on the bunk of Wireless 
Operator Cyril F. Evans. After work he liked 
to drop by Evans’ wireless shack and pick up 
the latest news. He even liked to fool with the 
set. 

Evans used to welcome Groves’ visits, but 
not tonight. It had been a hard day, and there 
was no other operator to relieve him. Besides, 
he had been pretty roughly handled around 
11 o’clock when he tried to break in on the 
Titanic and tell her about the ice blocking the 
Californian. So he lost no time closing down 
his set at 11:30, his scheduled hour for going 


| off duty. Now, dead-tired, he was in no mood 


for shooting the breeze with anybody. Groves 
made a brave try: ‘““What ships have you got, 
Sparks?” 

“Only the Titanic.’’ Evans scarcely bothered 
to glance up from his magazine. 

This was no news to Groves. He recalled 
that when he showed Captain Lord the strange 
liner that had stopped nearby, the captain told 
him, ‘‘That will be the Titanic on her maiden 
voyage.” 

In search of something more interesting, 
Groves took the headphones and put them on. 
He was really getting quite good, if the mes- 
sage was simple enough. But he didn’t know 
too much about the equipment. The Califor- 
nian’s set was fitted with a magnetic detector 
that worked by clockwork. Groves didn’t wind 
it up, and so he heard nothing. 

Giving up, he put the phones back on the 
table, and went below to find livelier company. 
It was just a little after 12:15 A.M. 


Ten door to the cooks’ quarters whacked 
open against the iron cot of Assistant Baker 
Charles Burgess. He woke up with a start and 
stared at Second Steward George Dodd stand- 
ing in the doorway. Normally a rotund, jolly 
man, Dodd looked serious as he called, “Get 
up, lads, we’re sinking!” 

Dodd moved forward to the waiters’ quar- 
ters, where Saloon Steward William Moss was 
trying to rouse the men. Most of them were 
laughing and joking when Dodd burst in, 
shouting, ““Get every man up! Don’t let a man 
stay here!” 

He moved on with Moss toward the stew- 
ards’ quarters. Just outside, Smoking Room 
Steward Witter was already getting some dis- 
turbing news from Carpenter Hutchinson: 
“The mail roont is full.”” Moss came up and 
added, “‘It’s really serious, Jim.” 

The wisecracks that greeted the first warn- 
ings faded, and the crew tumbled out of their 
berths. Still half asleep, Baker Burgess pulled 
on pants, a shirt, no life belt. Walter Belford 
wore his white baker’s coat, pants, didn’t stop 


to put on his underdrawers. Steward Ray took 
more time—he wasn’t worried; nevertheless, 
he found himself putting on his shore suit. 
Steward Witter, already dressed, opened his 
trunk and filled his pockets with cigarettes; 
picked up the cowl from his first child, which 
he always carried with him; then joined the 
crowd of men now swarming out into the 
working alleyway and up toward the boat 
stations. 

Far forward, away from the uproar, Trim- 
mer Samuel Hemming was just drifting off to 
sleep when the ship’s joiner leaned in: “If I 
were you, I’d turn out. She’s making water 
one-two-three, and the racket court is getting 
filled up.” An instant later, the boatswain ap- 
peared: “Turn out, you fellows. You haven’t 
half an hour to live. That is from Mr. Andrews. 
Keep it to yourselves and let no one know.” 

Certainly no one knew in the First Class 
smoking room. The bridge game was going 
full blast again. Lieutenant Steffanson was still 
sipping his hot lemonade, and another hand 
was being dealt, when a ship’s officer suddenly 
appeared at the door: ‘“‘Men, get on your life 
belts; there’s trouble ahead.” 

In her A Deck stateroom, Mrs. Washington 
Dodge lay in bed, waiting for Doctor Dodge, 
assessor for San Francisco, to dig up some 
news. The doctor came in quietly: ““Ruth, the 
accident is rather a serious one; you had better 
come on deck at once.” 

Two decks below, Mrs. Lucien Smith— 
tired of waiting for Mr. Smith to finish explor- 
ing—had gone back to sleep. Suddenly the 
lights snapped on, and she saw her husband 
standing by the bed, smiling down at her. 
Leisurely he explained, ‘‘We are in the north 
and have struck an iceberg. It does not amount 
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To remind the man of the good turns 
you have done him is very much like 
a reproach. — DEMOSTHENES 
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to anything, but will probably delay us a day 
getting into New York. However, as a matter 
of form, the captain has ordered all ladies on 
deck.” 

And so it went. No bells or sirens. No gen- 
eral alarm. But all over the Titanic, in one way 
or another, the word was passed. 

It was very bewildering to eight-year-old 
Marshall Drew. When his aunt, Mrs. James 
Drew, woke him and said she had to take him 
on deck, he sleepily protested he didn’t want 
to get up. But Mrs. Drew paid no attention. 

For many, first word came from their stew- 
ard. John Hardy, Second Class chief steward, 
personally roused twenty to twenty-four cab- 
ins. Each time, he threw the door open wide, 
shouting, ““Everybody on deck with life belts 
on, at once!” 

In First Class, it was more polite to knock. 
These were the days when a steward on a crack 
liner didn’t have more than eight or nine cab- 
ins, and he was like a mother hen to all the 
passengers he served. 

Steward Alfred Crawford was typical. He 
had spent thirty-one of his forty-one years 
handling difficult passengers, and now he knew 
just how to coax old Mr: Stewart into a life 
jacket. Then he stooped and tied on the old 
gentleman’s shoes. 

In C-89, Steward Andrew Cunningham 
helped William T. Stead into his life belt, 
while the great editor mildly complained that 
it was all a lot of nonsense. In B-84, Steward 
Henry Samuel Etches worked like a solicitous 
tailor, fitting Benjamin Guggenheim for his 
life belt. 

“This will hurt,’ protested the mining and 
smelting king. Etches finally took the belt off 
altogether, made some adjustments, put it on 
again. Next, Guggenheim wanted to go on 
deck as he was, but Etches was adamant—it 
was much too cold. Ultimately Guggenheim 
submitted; Etches pulled a heavy sweater over 
him and sent him packing off topside. 

Some of the passengers were even more dif- 
ficult. At C-78, Etches found the door locked. 
When he knocked loudly ‘with both hands, a 
man inside asked suspiciously, ‘‘What is it?” 
and a woman added, ‘‘Tell us what the trouble 
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is.”’ Etches explained and ‘again tried to 
them to open the door. He had no luck, 
after a few minutes’ pleading he finally pag 
on to the next cabin. 

In another part of the ship a locked d 
was jammed, and some passengers bro 
down to release a man inside. At this poi 
steward arrived, threatening to have ey 
body arrested for damaging company pi 
erty when the Titanic reached New York 

At 12:15 it was hard to know whethe 
joke or be serious—whether to chop dow; 
door and be a hero, or chop it down and} 
arrested. No two people seemed to havel 
same reaction. 


Mis. ARTHUR RYERSON felt there wasn 
moment to lose. She had long since abando 
the idea of letting Mr. Ryerson sleep; no 
scurried about trying to keep her family, 
gether. There were six to get ready—her | 
band, three children, governess and ma 
and the children seemed so slow. Finally 
gave up on her youngest daughter; just th! 
a fur coat over her nightgown and told he 
come on. 

There seemed all the time in the world 
Mrs. Lucien Smith. With great care, she dre 
for whatever the night might bring—a he 
woolen dress, high shoes, two coats ar 
warm knit hood. All the while Mr. Smith 
ted away about landing in New York, tal 
the train south, never mentioning the ice 
As they started for the deck, Mrs. Smith 
cided to go back for some jewelry. Here 
Smith drew the line. He suggested it mi 
wiser not to bother with “‘trifles.”” 

The things people took with them sha 
how they felt. Adolf Dyker handed his w 
small satchel containing two gold watches, 
diamond rings, a sapphire necklace and 
hundred Swedish crowns. Miss Edith Ru: 
carried a musical toy pig (it played the Max 
Stewart Collett, a young theological stu 
traveling Second Class, took the Bibld 
promised his brother he’d always carry 
they met again. Lawrence Beesley stuffed 
pockets of his Norfolk jacket with the b 
he had been reading in bed. Norman 
bell Chambers pocketed a revolver and 
pass. Steward Johnson, by now anticipé 
far more than “another Belfast trip,” s 
four oranges under his blouse. Mrs. Dicki 
Bishop left behind $11,000 in jewelry, 
sent her husband back for her muff. 

Maj. Arthur Peuchen looked at the tin 
on the table in C-104. Inside were $200,0 
bonds, $100,000 in preferred stock. He tho 
about it as he took off his dinner jacket, p 
two suits of long underwear and some 
clothes. 

Then he took a last look around the 
cabin: the real brass bed; the green mes 
along the wall for valuables at night; the 
ble washstand; the wicker armchair; the h 
hair sofa; the fan in the ceiling; the bells 
electrical fixtures that on a liner always 
as if they were installed as an afterthoug 

Now his mind was made up. Quick 
picked up a good-luck pin and three ut 


| 


As he left, the tin box was still on the ta 
In the C Deck foyer, Purser Herbert 
roy was urging the ladies not to be fright 
but to go to their cabins, get dressed an 
on life belts. A room steward caught th 
of Miss Marguerite Frolicher as she | 
down the corridor. Four days before ei 
playfully teased him for putting a life b 
her stateroom, if the ship was meant to | 
unsinkable. At the time, he had assured | 
was just a formality—she would never ha 
wear it. He now smiled: “‘Don’t be scare¢ 
all right.” | 
“I’m not scared,” she replied, “I’m 
seasick.” | 
Up the stairs they trooped—a hushed ¢ 

in jumbled array. Under his overcoat) 
Thayer now sported a greenish tweed sul 
vest, with another mohair vest underr 
Robert Daniel, the Philadelphia banker 
on only woolen pajamas. Mrs. Turrell C 
dish wore a wrapper and Mr. Caven( 
overcoat; Mrs. John C. Hogeboom, a full 
over her nightgown; Mrs. Ada Clark, | 
nightgown. Mrs. Washington Dodge 4 
bother to put on stockings under her high 
ton shoes, which flopped open becaus/l 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 134 
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GETS HIDDEN DIRT THAT ORDINARY CLEANSING METHODS MiSs! 





Dirt left on face after ordinary cleansing! Rub your face Beautifully clean after 60-second Palmolive facial! Rub 
hard with a cotton pad after ordinary casual cleansing with any 2 your face the same way after 60-second massage with Palmolive. 
1. soap or cold cream. You'll see that you didn’t remove deep-down e Pad is still snowy-white! *Palmolive-clean”’ is deep-down clean. 


dirt and make-up. “‘Ordinary-clean”’ is just superficially clean! Your skin is free of clinging dirt that casual cleansing misses. 


Doctors have proved that Palmolive beauty care can give you a cleaner, fresher 
complexion the very first time you use it! That’s because Palmolive care 

removes hidden, clinging dirt that casual methods miss. Massage with Palmolive’s 
gentle lather for 60 seconds, morning and night. Rinse, pat dry. But remember 


} 

Thi 2 ... only a truly mild soap can cleanse thoroughly without leaving your face 

; a is [Nal feeling uncomfortable. That’s why Palmolive’s mildness is so important to you. 
CAN WORK SO THOROUGHLY YET SO A Clean Skin is a Lovely Skin—Just one Palmolive facial makes an 

| immediate difference. And, day by day, your skin will be softer to the touch, 
NTLY! PALMOLIVE BEAUTY CARE CLEANS SiGaret WOU 


clearer and prettier. Palmolive care, you see, is removing hidden dirt that 


accentuates lines, pores and tiny blemishes. Your skin becomes deep-down clean 
CLEANER, CLEANS DEEPER, ... *Palmolive-clean”! And the natural loveliness of your complexion can show 
WITHOUT IRRITATION! through at last! Try mild Palmolive Soap today. In 60 seconds, you'll be on 


your way to complexion beauty. 





DOCTORS PROVE PALMOLIVE’S BEAUTY RESULTS! 
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How to get a kiss from a clown 


Tomorrow—hide some pajamas from Carter's 
under her pillow. Here’s a balbriggan she'll 
love—in a bright, new Harlequin print (aren't 
diamonds a little girl’s best friend, too?). 
Nice for snuggling. No bulk. No bind. Wrin- 
kles shake out like a giggle. Ironing? Never! 
This soft dream wear is just one of Carter’s 
many good things for fall... bals for sleep- 
ing ... Underwear, too. All have the fine 
quality you've trusted since you rocked this 
pretty girl in your arms. Why not treat her 
to something special by Carter's soon? 


(above) Pajama with wide ruffles, solid-color pant. 
Red, Blue, Yellow. 3-16yrs. $3.50. (right) Short-Short Pixie 
Blue Pin Checks. 3-16 
yrs. $3.50 Cotton Spanky Pants. Red, Blue, Yellow Har- 

juin. Pink, Blue Pin Checks. 2-16 yrs. 79¢. All are 
Carter-Set® so won’t shrink out of fit. 


Gown with matching pant. Pink 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 132 
didn’t stop to button them. Mrs. Astor looked 
right out of a bandbox in an attractive light 
dress; Mrs. John J. Brown—a colorful Den- 
ver millionairess—equally stylish in a black 
velvet two-piece suit with black-and-white silk 
lapels. 

Automobiling, as practiced in 1912, affected 
the attire of many ladies: Mrs. C. E. Henry 
Stengel wore a veil tightly pinned down over 
her floral hat; Madame de Villiers, a long 
woolen motoring coat over her nightgown and 
evening slippers. 

Second Class was somewhat less elegantly 
disarrayed. Mr. and Mrs. Albert Caldwell— 
returning from Siam, where they taught at the 
Bangkok Christian College—had bought new 
clothes in London, but tonight they dressed in 
the oldest clothes they owned. Their baby, 
Alden, was wrapped in a blanket. Miss Eliza- 
beth Nye wore a skirt, coat and slippers. Mrs. 
Charlotte Collyer didn’t bother to put up her 
hair, just tied it back with a ribbon. Her eight- 
year-old daughter Marjory had a steamer rug 
around her shoulders. Mr. Collyer took little 
trouble dressing, because he expected to be 
back so soon—he even left his watch lying on 
his pillow. 

The scene in Third Class was particularly 
confusing because the White Star Line primly 
quartered the single men and single women at 
opposite ends of the Titanic. Now, many of 
the men—who slept toward the bow—hurried 
aft to join the girls. 

Katherine Gilnagh, a pert colleen not quite 
sixteen, heard a knock on the door. It was the 
young man who caught her eye earlier that day 
playing the bagpipes on deck. He told her to 
get up—something was 
wrong with the ship. Anna 
Sjoblom, an eighteen-year- 
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wore their life belts, and Mr. Astor had 
extra one in his lap. He was slicing it oy 
with his penknife, whiling away the time 
showing his wife what was inside. 

While the passengers joked and talked ¢ 
waited, the crew moved swiftly to their ¢ 
tions. The Boat Deck teemed with seam 
stewards, firemen, chefs ordered up fr 
below. [ 

A curiously late arrival was Fifth Offi 
Harold Godfrey Lowe. He was off duty ¢ 
slept right through the collision. Voices ¢ 
side his cabin on the Boat Deck finally wa 
him up. When he looked out the porthole ¢ 
saw everybody in life belts, he catapulted i 
his clothes, and rushed on deck to help. 


S:conp OFFICER Charles Herbert Lighte 
was late too. Like Lowe, he was off duty in 
bunk when the Titanic hit, but he woke 
instantly and, in his bare feet, ran out on ) 
Boat Deck to see what was up. Nothing o| 
be seen on either side of the ship, except on 
starboard wing of the bridge, where he dit) 
made out Captain Smith and First Off 
Murdoch. They, too, were peering into 
night. 

Lightoller returned to his cabin. Someth) 
undoubtedly was wrong with the ship—f 
that jar, now the silent engines. But he wa 
duty, and until called, it was no business off} 
When they needed him, they would send | 
him. When this happened, he should be y i 
they’d expect to find him. Lightoller got bi 
into bed and lay awake waiting. 

Five, fifteen, thirty minutes went by 
could now hear the roar of the funnels blow 
off steam, the rising sound of voices, the c! a) 


ing of gear. At 12 
eee k a 


Fourth Officer Boxt 
finally came bursting | 


old Finnish girl bound for 
the Pacific Northwest, woke 
up when a young Danish 
swain came in to rouse her 
roommate. He also gave 


Most of their faults women 
owe to us, while we are 
indebted to them for most 
of our better qualities. 


“You know we have st 
an iceberg.” | 
“I know we have st 
something,” Lightoller 
plied, getting up and st 
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Anna a life belt and urged 

her to come along. But she 

was too seasick to care. 

Eventually, there was so 

much commotion that she went up after all, 
even though she still felt awful. She was quickly 
helped into a life belt by Alfred Wicklund, a 
school friend from home. 

Olaus Abelseth was especially worried. He 
was a twenty-six-year-old Norwegian head- 
ing for a South Dakota homestead, and an old 
family friend had put a_ sixteen-year-old 
daughter in his care until they reached Min- 
neapolis. As he pushed his way aft along the E 
Deck working alleyway, Minneapolis seemed 
a long way off. 

Abelseth found the girl in the main steerage 
hallway on E Deck. Then, along with his 
brother-in-law, a cousin and another girl, they 
all climbed the broad, steep Third Class stairs 
to the poop deck at the very stern of the ship. 

Into the bitter night the whole crowd milled, 
each class automatically keeping to its own 
decks—First Class in the center of the ship, 
Second a little aft, Third at the very stern or 
in the Well Deck near the bow. Quietly they 
stood around waiting for the next orders—rea- 
sonably confident yet vaguely worried. With 
uneasy amusement, they eyed how one an- 
other looked in life belts. There were a few 
halfhearted jokes. 

“Try this on,’ a man told Mrs. Vera Dick 
as he fastened on her life jacket; “they are the 
very latest thing this season. Everybody is 
wearing them now.” 

“They will keep you warm if you don’t have 
to use them,” Captain Smith cheerfully ex- 


plained to Mrs. Alexander T. Compton, of 


New Orleans. 


A, about 12:30 Colonel Gracie bumped into 
Fred Wright, the Titanic’s squash pro. Re- 
membering he had reserved the court for 7:30 
in the morning, Gracie tried a little joke of his 
own: “Hadn’t we better cancel that appoint- 
ment?” 

“Yes,” replied Wright. His voice was flat 
and without enthusiasm. He knew the water 
was now up to the squash-court ceiling. 

In the brightly lit gym, just off the Boat 
Deck, Mr. and Mrs. Astor sat side by side on 
a pair of motionless mechanical horses. They 
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CEE eee ing to dress. | 


“The water is up t 
Deck in the mail room 
continued Boxhall. Bi it 
urging was needed. Lightoller was “——_ 


Em ee 


on the way. 

On the Boat Deck, men began to clear 
sixteen wooden lifeboats. There were eight 
each side—a cluster of four toward the 
then an open space of 190 feet, then anot 
four toward the stern. Port boats had @ 
numbers; starboard, odd. They were m 
bered in sequence, starting from the bow} 
addition, four canvas collapsible lifeboat 
known as Englehardts—were stowed on dé 
These could be fitted into the empty dal 
after the two forward boats were lowered. } 
collapsibles were lettered A, B, C, and| 

All the boats together could carry | 
people. On this Sunday night there were 2) 
people on board the Titanic. 

This mathematical discrepancy was knq 
by none of the passengers and few of the cr 
but most of them wouldn’t have cared @ 
how. The Titanic was unsinkable. Everyb] 
said so. 

When Mrs. Alfred Caldwell was wate 
the deck hands carry up luggage at South: 
ton, she asked one of them, “‘Is this ship 
nonsinkable?” 

“Ves, lady,” he answered. “God Him/) 
could not sink this ship.” 

So now the passengers stood calmly on 
Boat Deck—unworried but very confu) 
There had been no boat drill. The passen 
had no boat assignments. The crew had 
signments, but hardly anybody bother 
look at the list. Now they were playin 
strictly by ear—yet somehow the crew see} 
to sense where they were needed and howt\ 
useful. The years of discipline were pin 

Little knots of men swarmed over 
boat, taking off the canvas covers, clearing 
masts and useless paraphernalia, putting! 
lanterns and tins of biscuits. Other mena 
at the davits, fitting in cranks and unc 
the lines. One by one, the cranks were tur}; 
The davits creaked, the pulleys squealed, |) 
the boats slowly swung out free of the Ss) 
Next, a few feet of line paid out, so that 
boat would lie flush with the Boat Deck 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 136 
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The bedroom is just one place where an additional telephone is helpful. In the kitchen, library, playroom—all through the house—conveniently 
located telephones save steps and add peace of mind. You can order them now in eight beautiful colors—with the handy “spring” cord, too. 


“It’s Grandma calling Long Distance, Sue. 


She wants to say Happy Birthday.” 


Whether you want to remember a birth- 
day or anniversary —or simply chat with 
someone you miss —there’s nothing half 
so heart-warming as a Long Distance call. 


So make it a point to visit your out- 
of-town friends and loved ones often by 
telephone. It brings you near not only in 
miles but in words and thoughts. 


You'll find that Long Distance is quick. 
Satisfying. Easy to use. And the cost 1s 
small wherever you call. 


Hetprut Hint: Many families have made 
it a habit to talk together by Long Distance 
at certain times on certain days. Why not 
arrange for regular telephone visits with the 
ones in your family who are living out of 
town or away on visits? 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 

New York to Philadelphia .... 40¢ 

Baltimore to Pittsburgh .... . 60¢ 

Cleveland to Milwaukee. .... 85¢ 

Dallas to Chicago. ....... $1.29 

Los Angeles to Boston .... . $2.00 


These are the Station-to-Station rates for the first three 
minutes, after 6 o'clock every night and all day Sunday. 
They do not include the 10% federal excise tax. 


Call by Number. It's Twice as Fast. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 134 
in some cases, flush with Promenade Deck A 
directly below. 

But the going was slow. Second Officer 
Lightoller—in charge of the port side—asked 
permission to swing out. Chief Officer Wilde 
said, ‘‘ No, wait.’ Lightoller finally went to the 
bridge and got orders direct from Captain 
Smith. Now Lightoller asked Wilde if he could 
load up. Again Wilde said “‘No”’; again Light- 
oller went to the bridge; again Captain Smith 
gave him the nod: “‘Yes, put the women and 
children in and lower away.” 

Lightoller lowered Boat No. 4 level with A 
Deck and ordered the women and children 
down to be loaded from there. It seemed safer 
that way—less chance of falling overboard, 
less distance to the water, and it helped clear 
the Boat Deck for hard work ahead. Too late 
he remembered the Promenade Deck was 
closed here and the windows were shut. While 
someone was sent to get the windows open, he 
hastily recalled everybody and moyed aft to 
Boat 6. 

With one foot in No. 6 and one on deck, 
Lightoller called for women and children. The 
response was anything but enthusiastic. Why 
trade the bright decks of the Titanic for a few 
dark hours in a rowboat? John Jacob Astor 
ridiculed the idea: ‘‘We are safer here than in 
that little boat.” 

As Mrs. J. Stuart White climbed into No. 8, 
a friend called, ““You can’t get back on to- 
morrow morning without a pass!” 

When Mrs. Constance Willard flatly refused 
to enter the boat, an exasperated officer finally 
shrugged: “Don’t waste time—let her go if 
she won’t get in!” 

Bandmaster Wallace Henry Hartley had 
assembled his men, and the band was playing 
ragtime. Just now they stood in the First Class 
lounge, where many of the passengers waited 
before orders came to lower the boats. Later 
they moved to the Boat Deck forward, near 
the entrance to the grand staircase. The beat 
was fast, the music loud and cheerful. 
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On the starboard side things moved a 
faster. But not fast enough for President I. 
who dashed to and fro, urging the rag 
hurry. ““There’s no time to lose!”’ he 
Third Officer Pitman, who was worki 
Boat 5. Pitman shrugged him off—he ¢ 
know Ismay and he had no time for an 
cious stranger in carpet slippers Isma 
him to load the boat with women and 
dren. This was too much for Pitmai 
await the commander’s orders,’ he 
nounced. 

Suddenly it dawned on him who thes 
might be. He eased down the deck, gay 
hunch to Captain Smith, and asked if hest 
do what Ismay wanted. Smith answe 
crisp “Carry on.”’ Returning to No. 5, Pj 
jumped in and called, ‘““Come along, la 

Mrs. Catherine Crosby and her dau 
Harriet were firmly propelled into the bo 
her husband, Capt. Edward Gifford Crog 
Milwaukee shipping man and an old 
Lakes skipper. Captain Crosby had a 
knowing things—right after the cras} 
scolded his wife, ‘“‘You’ll lie there 
drown!” Later he told her, ‘‘This ship is 
damaged, but I think the watertight com 
ments will hold her up.”” Now he was taki 
chances. 

Slowly others edged forward—Miss 
Ostby, Mrs. F. M. Warren, Mrs. Washi 
Dodge and her five-year-old son, a 
stewardess. When no more women wo! 
alone, a few couples were allowed. Then 
single men. On the starboard side, thi 
the rule all evening—women first, but 
there still was room. 

Just aft, First Officer Murdoch—in ¢ 
of the starboard side—was having the 
trouble filling No. 7. Serial-movie star Da 
Gibson jumped in, followed by her m 
Then they persuaded their bridge compa 
of the evening, William Sloper and) 
Seward, to join them. Others trickled in 
there were finally nineteen or twenty 
boat. Murdoch felt he could wait no Id 
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YES 


WERE YOU A GRUMBLER THIS MONTH? 
XOX OOICOOIOROOUOXOX IOI KOQOQOICOCUCCOO COU OSU 


iF there is one uncheerful thing to have 
around a house, it is a Grumbler. When- 
ever it does its share of the work it grum- 
bles and groans about it so much that 
other people wonder whether it is any 
help at all. 

This Grumbler is being so disagreeable 
about emptying a wastebasket that you 
would think it had been asked to carry a 
two-hundred-pound sack of cement for 
a mile. Grumble, grumble, groan. “Old 
gloomy grouser” is what the Watchbird 
calls this Grumbler. 
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ANKSCRAFT STERILIZER and FORMULA SET 


ere’s everything you need to take the worry 
ad fuss out of sterilizing Baby’s bottles! 
ecommended for either regular steriliza- 
on or the terminal method. Completely 
itomatic. Set includes measuring spoons, 
-aduate, funnel, tongs, bottle brush, nipple 
ay (bottles not included). 


Model 201 (Complete Set) - $12.95 


Model 200 (Sterilizer only) - $10.95 
Bottle Warmer 


and Vaporizer 

ak Model 1013-C 
Automobile 
Bottle Warmer 
Model 1217-A - $3.25 


BABY ACY | 


At drug, department, appliance, 
and baby shops everywhere. 


IANKSCRAFT COMPANY © Reedsburg, Wisconsin 


3 TIMES FASTER 
for GAS on Stomach 


Certified laboratory tests prove Beli-ans 
tablets neutralize 3 times as much 
stomach acid in one minute as many 
leading digestive tablets. Get Bell-ans 
today for the fastest known relief 25¢ 
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Ze, color-safe Holgate Toys like this 
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selection chart show- 
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each age from 6 mos. 
to 8 yrs. 

ROCKY COLOR CONE for 
children 6 mos. to 2 yrs. $1. 


OLGATE TOYS 


Train as well as entertain 
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ane, Pa., Dept. L-115 
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At 12:45 he waved away No. 7—the first boat 
down. 

He ordered Pitman to take charge of No. 5; 
told him to hang around the after gangway; 
shook hands and smiled. “‘Good-by, good 
luck.”’ 

As No. 5 creaked downward, Bruce Ismay 
was beside himself. ““Lower away! Lower 
away! Lower away! Lower away!” he chanted, 
waving one arm in huge circles while hanging 
onto the davit with the other. 

“If you'll get to hell out of the way,” ex- 
ploded Fifth Officer Lowe, who was working 
the davits, “Ill be able to do something! You 
want me to lower away quickly? You'll have 
me drown the whole lot of them!” 

Without a word, Ismay turned and walked 
forward to No. 3. 

Old-timers in the crew gasped. They felt 
Lowe’s outburst was the most dramatic thing 
that could happen tonight. A fifth officer 
doesn’t insult the president of the line and get 
away with it. When they reached New York, 
there would be a day of reckoning. 

And nearly everyone still expected to reach 
New York. At worst, they would all be trans- 
ferred to other ships. 

‘“‘Peuchen,” said Charles M. Hays as the 
major began helping with the boats, “this ship 
is good for eight hours yet. I have just been 
getting this from one of the best old seamen, 
Mr. Crosby of Milwaukee.” 

M. Gatti, maitre of the ship’s a la carte 
French restaurant, was equally unperturbed. 
Standing alone on the Boat Deck, he seemed 
the picture of dignity—his top hat firmly in 
place, grip in hand, and a shawl traveling 
blanket folded neatly over his arm. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lucien Smith and Mr. and 
Mrs. Sleeper Harper sat quietly chatting in 
the gym just off the Boat Deck. The mechan- 
ical horses were riderless now—the Astors had 
moved off somewhere else. And for once there 
was no one on the stationary bicycles, which 
the passengers liked to ride, pedaling red and 
blue arrows around a big white clock. The 
room with its bright blocked linoleum floor 
and the comfortable wicker chairs was far 
more pleasant than the Boat Deck. Certainly 
it was warmer, and there seemed no hurry. 

In the nearly empty smoking room on A 
Deck, four men sat calmly around a table— 
Archie Butt, Clarence Moore, Frank Millet 
and Arthur Ryerson seemed deliberately try- 
ing to avoid the noisy confusion of the Boat 
Deck. 

Far below, Greaser Thomas Ranger began 
turning off some forty-five electric fans used in 
the engine room, and he thought about the 
ones he had to repair tomorrow. Electrician 
Alfred White, working on the dynamos, 
brewed some coffee at his post. 


A: the very stern of the Titanic, Quarter- 
master George Thomas Rowe still paced his 
lonely watch. He had seen no one, heard noth- 
ing since the iceberg glided by nearly an hour 
ago. Suddenly he was amazed to see a lifeboat 
floating near the starboard side. He phoned the 
bridge—did they know there was a boat afloat? 
An incredulous voice asked who he was. Rowe 
explained, and the bridge then realized he had 
been overlooked. They told him to come to 
the bridge right away and bring some rockets 
with him. Rowe went to a locker one deck 
below, picked up a tin box with twelve rock- 
ets inside, and clambered forward—the last 
man to learn what was going on. 

Others knew all too well by now. Old Doc- 
tor O’Loughlin whispered to Stewardess Mary 
Sloan, “Child, things are very bad.’ Steward- 
ess Annie Robinson stood near the mail room, 
watching the water rise on F Deck. As she 
puzzled over a man’s Gladstone bag lying 
abandoned in the corridor, Carpenter Hutch- 
inson arrived with a lead line in his hand—he 
looked bewildered, distracted, wildly upset. A 
little later, Miss Robinson bumped _ into 
Thomas Andrews on A Deck. 

Andrews greeted her like a cross parent: 
“I thought I told you to put your life belt on!” 

“Yes,” she replied, “but I thought it mean 
to wear it.” 

“Never mind that. Put it on; walk about; 
let the’ passengers see you. If you value your 
life. put it on.” 

Andrews understood people very well. He 
told garrulous Steward Johnson that every- 
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Here's relief from coughs of colds, so different 
it will change all your ideas about cough syrups! 


Cetamium is one reason why new Vicks 
Medi-trating Cough Syrup is different 
from others—why it gives so much more 
relief. This remarkable penetrating in- 
gredient has spreading powers far be- 
yond that of ordinary liquids. It carries 
soothing medication to the cough-irri- 
tated membranes of the throat. That's 
why Vicks Cough Syrup is named Medi- 
trating. It medicates as it penetrates. 
After extensive clinical tests, Boston 
doctors reported in a medical journal 
that this new cough syrup—because of 
Cetamium—relieves coughs of colds 
faster and more completely . . . actually 


cuts duration of coughs by days. Was 
superior in every major respect to other 
leading cough preparations tested. 

Works fully as effectively on adults’ 
coughs as on children’s, and ev erybody 
likes the flavor. Try it today! 


LOOK WHAT HAPPENS IN THE THROAT 
WHEN COUGH SYRUP IS TAKEN: 
[7] Magnified. cross-section of 


A-KLK throat membranes, showing 
A] | J WE Uz tiny crevices. A cough syrup 


os that misses these brings only 
partial relief. 







See how Vicks Cough Syrup 
works 


| gets into crevices, 
direct on cough-irri- 





Vicks, Medi-trating, tated membranes. 
Cetamium are trademarks. 
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A Replogle Globe in your home can 
make your child’s homework easier— 
help him get better marks in school. 
History and geography have new 
meaning when children can refer often 
to a globe. They learn which countries 
are neighbors and how location affects 
the destiny of each country and its 
people. Give your child the understanding 
that comes only with a globe— the one 
true map that shows every country in its 
correct size, shape and relationship. 
$ 99 Beautiful 10-color map. *« Washable 
only A cae ¢ More than 6000 placenames. 


Free 96-page “See the World on a Globe”’ book. 


AS EV af eect tS 


REPLOGLE GLOBES, inc. 
1901 N. Narragansett Ave., Dept. L; Chicago 39, Ill. 
Tells time in 


makes this investment in your child’s 
future « Giant 12" Commander Globe 


Please send free World Time-Finder and full color 
literature describing Replogle Globes. 


. ge Name 
major cities of (Please Print) 
the world with a Address 
twist of the dial! 
Send coupon now! City Zone___State. 
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say Nitey Nite 


to Mommy 


tell her your favorite sleepers 
now come in prints, too! 


The excitement in the nursery is all about the new printed NITEY NITES 
—so pretty it seems a shame to pull the blankets over them. Of course 
you can still get your favorite solid-color NITEY NITES, too. All are 
warm, fluffy-soft cotton — Perry-ized for shrink resistance. The improved 
PLASTIC sole is lighter and softer. The 
cowboy and bow prints for sizes 2 to 8; 
the solid-color style shown for sizes 0 to 4. 
Choice of happy young colors. Many 
other styles for sizes 00 to 14 at your store. 








NITEY NITE SLEEPERS, PERRY, N.Y. 


| thing would be all right. He told Mr. and Mrs. 


Albert Dick, his casual dinner companions, 
“She is torn to bits below, but she will not sink 
if her after bulkheads hold.’ He told compe- 
tent Stewardess Mary Sloan, “‘It is very seri- 
ous, but keep the bad news quiet, for fear of 
panic.” He told John B. Thayer that he didn’t 
give the ship “much over an hour to live.”” 

Some of the crew didn’t need to be told. 
About 12:45, Able Seaman John Poingdestre 
left the Boat Deck to get his rubber boots. 
He found them in the forecastle on E Deck 


-forward, and was just starting up again when 


the wooden wall between his quarters and 
some Third Class space to starboard suddenly 
gave way. The sea surged in, and he fought his 
way out through water up to his waist. 

Farther aft, Dining Saloon Steward Ray 
went to his quarters on E Deck to get a 
warmer overcoat. Coming back up, he went 
forward on “‘Scotland Road” toward the main 
staircase. The jostling firemen and Third Class 
passengers were gone now. All was quiet along 
the broad working alleyway, except for water 
sloshing along the corridor from somewhere 
forward. 

Still farther aft, Assistant Second Steward 
Joseph Thomas Wheat dropped down to pick 
up some valuables from his room on F Deck, 
port side. It was right next to the Turkish 
bath, a gloriously garish set of rooms that 
formed a sort of bridge between the Victorian 
and Rudolph Valentino eras of interior deco- 
ration. The mosaic floor, the blue-green tiled 
walls, the gilded beams in the dull red ceiling, 
the stanchions encased in carved teak—all 
were still perfectly dry. 

But when Wheat walked a few yards down 
the corridor and started 
back up the stairs, he saw 
a strange sight: a thin 
stream of water was flowing 
down the stairs from E 
Deck above. It was only a 
quarter inch deep—just 
about covered the heel of 
his shoe—as he splashed up 
the steps. When he reached = = 
E Deck, he saw it was com- = 
ing from the starboard side 
forward. He guessed what had happened— 
water forward on F Deck, blocked by the 
watertight-compartment door, hadrisen to E 
Deck, where there was no door, and now was 
slopping over into the next compartment aft. 

Boiler Room No. 5 was the only place where 
everything seemed under control. After the 
fires were drawn, Fireman Barrett sent most of 
the stokers up to their boat stations. He and a 
few others stayed behind to help Engineers 
Harvey and Shepherd with the pumps. 

At Harvey’s orders, he lifted the iron man- 
hole cover off the floor plates on the star- 
board side, so Harvey could get at the valves 
to adjust the pumps. 

The boiler room was now clouding up with 
steam from the water used to wet down the 
furnaces. In the dim light Shepherd, hurrying 
across the room, fell into the manhole and 
broke his leg. Harvey, Barrett, Fireman George 
Kemish lifted him up and carried him to the 
pump room, a closed-off space at one end of 
the boiler room. 


just hate it. 


N. time to do more than make him com- 
fortable—then back into the clouds of steam. 
Soon, orders came down from the bridge for 
all hands to report to boat stations. As the 
men went up, Shepherd still lay in the pump 
room, Barrett and Harvey kept working with 
the valves. The room was still dry, the rhythm 
of the pumps was fast and smooth. 

Suddenly the sea came roaring through the 
space between the boilers at the forward end 
of the room. The whole bulkhead between No. 
5 and No. 6 collapsed. 

Harvey shouted to Barrett to make for the 
escape ladder. Barrett scrambled up, foam 
surging around his feet. Harvey himself 
turned toward the pump room where Shep- 
herd lay. He was still heading there when he 
disappeared under the torrent of rising water. 

The silence in the Marconi shack was 
broken only by the rasping spark of the wire- 
less, as Phillips rapped out his call for help 
and took down the answers that bounced 
back. Bride was still struggling into his clothes, 
between dashes to the bridge. 
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So far the news was encouraging. First t 
reply was the North German Lloyd steame 
Frankfort. At 12:18 she sent a crisp “O.K. 
stand by,”’ but no position. In another minu 
acknowledgments were pouring in—the Cz 
nadian Pacific’s Mt. Temple, the Allan Line 
Virginian, the Russian tramp Burma. 

The night crackled with signals. Ships oy 
of direct contact got the word from thos 
within range. The news spread in ever-wider} 
ing circles. Cape Race heard it directly and re . 
layed it inland. On the roof of Wanamake 
department store in New York, a young wir 
less operator named David Sarnoff caught} 
faint signal and also passed it on. The who 
world was snapping to agonized attentioggyy 


Cc. at hand, the Cunarder Carpe ‘hi 
steamed southward in complete ignorant 
Her single wireless operator, Harold Thomz 
Cottam, was on the bridge when Phillips ser 
his CQD. Now Cottam was back at his set ar 
thought he’d be helpful. Did the Titanic kno 
he casually asked, that there were some priva 
messages waiting for her from Cape Race? 
It was 12:25 when Phillips tapped back 
answer that brushed aside the Carpathia 
courteous gesture: “Come at once. We hay 
struck a berg. It’s a CQD, old man. Positio 
41.46 N 50.14 W.” | 
A moment of appalled silence—then 
tam asked whether to tell his captain. a 
lips: ‘““Yes, quick.” Another five minutes a 
welcome news—the Carpathia was only 5 
miles away and “coming hard.” } 
At 12:34 it was the Frankfort again—sh 
was 150 miles away. Phillips asked, “Are yo 
coming to our assistance?” Frankfort: “Wh 
is the matter with you? 
Phillips: “‘Tell your captai 
to come to our help. W 
are on the ice.” 
Captain Smith no 
dropped into the shack fe 
a firsthand picture. 
Olympic, the Titanic’ s hug 
sister ship, was just ch 
ing in. She was 500 mi 
away; but her set was po 
erful, she could handle 
major rescue job, and there was a strong bon 
between the two liners. Phillips kept in clos 
touch, while urging on the nearer ships. 
“‘What call are you sending?”” Smith asket 
“CQD,” Phillips answered noncommitta : 
Bride had a bright idea. Though CQD vy 
the traditional distress call, an internation 
convention had just agreed to use instead th 
letters SOS—they were easy for the ranke 
amateur to pick up. So Bride suggested, “Sen 
SOS; it’s the new call, and it may be your Ia 
chance to send it.” q 
Phillips laughed at the joke and switche 
the call. The clock in the wireless shack sai 
12:45 a.m. when the Titanic sent the first SO 
in history. ) 
None of the ships contacted seemed as pron 
ising as the light that winked ten miles o 
the Titanic’s port bow. Through his bine cL 
lars, Fourth Officer Boxhall saw clearly that 
was a steamer. Once, as he tried to get 
touch with the Morse lamp, he felt he saw 
answer. But he could make nothing of it 4 a 
finally decided it must be her mast light flick 
ering. 
Stronger measures were necessary. At 12% 
a rocket shot up from the starboard side of tk 
bridge. Up, up it soared, far above the lao 
work of masts and rigging. Then with a di 
tant, muffled report it burst—and a shower ¢ 
bright white stars floated slowly down towar: 
the sea. 
Ten miles away, Apprentice James Gibso 
stood on the bridge of the Californian. 
strange ship had not moved for an hour, aff 
Gibson studied her with interest. With glassé 
he could make out her side lights and a g 
of lights on her after deck. At one point E 
thought she was trying to signal the California 
with her Morse lamp. He tried to answer wit 
his own lamp, but soon gave up. He decide 
the stranger’s masthead light was mere 
flickering. . 
Second Officer Herbert Stone, Scan 
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Californian’s bridge, also kept his eye on 
strange steamer. At 12:45 he saw a sud 
flash of white light burst over her. Strange, B 
thought, that a ship would fire rockets at nigh 
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econd Class passenger Lawrence Beesley 
sidered himself the rankest landlubber, but 
1 he knew what rockets meant. The Titanic 
ied help—needed it so badly she was call- 
on any ship near enough to see. 

he others on the Boat Deck understood 
There was no more joking or lingering. In 
there was hardly time to say good-by. 
t’s all right, little girl,’ called Dan Marvin 
is bride. ““You go and I'll stay awhile.” 
blew her a kiss as she entered the boat. 
ll see you later,’” Adolf Dyker smiled as 
elped Mrs. Dyker across the gunwale. 

Be brave; no matter what happens, be 
re,” Dr. W. T. Minahan told Mrs. Mina- 
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han as he stepped back from the boat with 
the other men. 

Turrell Cavendish said nothing to Mrs. Cav- 
endish. Just a kiss... a long look .. . another 
kiss . . . and he disappeared into the crowd. 

Mark Fortune took his wife’s valuables, as 
he and his son Charles saw off Mrs. Fortune 
and their three daughters. “I'll take care of 
them; we’re going in the next boat,” he ex- 
plained. “‘Charles, take care of father,” one 
of the girls called back to her brother. 

“Walter, you must come with me,” begged 
Mrs. Walter D. Douglas. 

“No,” Mr. Douglas replied, turning away; 
“T must be a gentleman.” 

“Try and get off with Major Butt and Mr. 
Moore,” came a final bit of wifely advice; 
“they are big, strong fellows and will surely 
make it.” 

Some of the wives still refused to go. Mr. 
and Mrs. Edgar Meyer, of New York, felt so 
self-conscious arguing about it in public that 
they went down to their cabin. There they 
decided to part on account of their baby. 

Arthur Ryerson had to lay down the law to 
Mrs. Ryerson: ““You must obey orders. When 
they say ‘Women and children to the boats,’ 
you must go when your turn comes. I'll stay 
here with Jack Thayer. We'll be all right.” 

Alexander T. Compton, Jr., was just as 
firm when his mother announced she would 
stay, rather than leave him behind: “‘Don’t be 
foolish, mother. You and sister go in the 
boat—I’ll look out for myself.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Lucien Smith were having the 
same kind of argument. Seeing Captain Smith 
standing near with a megaphone, Mrs. Smith 
had an inspiration. She went up to him, ex- 
plained she was all alone in the world, and 
asked if her husband could go along with her. 
The old captain ignored her, lifted his mega- 
phone and shouted, “Women and children 
first!”” 

At this point, Mr. Smith broke in: ‘Never 
mind, captain, about that; I’ll see she gets in 
the boat.” Turning to his wife, he spoke very 
slowly: “I never expected to ask you to obey, 
but this is one time you must. It is only a mat- 
ter of form to have women and children first. 
The ship is thoroughly equipped and everyone 
on her will be saved.” 

Mrs. Smith asked him if he was being com- 
pletely truthful. Mr. Smith gave a firm, decisive 
“Yes.” So they kissed good-by, and as the 
boat dropped to the sea he called from the 
deck, ‘“‘Keep your hands in your pockets; it is 
very cold weather.” 


Somemes it took more than gentle decep- 
tion. Mrs. Emil Taussig was clinging to her 
husband when No. 8 started down with her 
daughter. Mrs. Taussig turned and cried, 
“Ruth!” The brief distraction proved enough: 
two men tore her from Mr. Taussig and 
dropped her into the lowering boat. 

A seaman yanked Mrs. Charlotte Collyer 
by the arm, another by her waist, and they 
dragged her from her husband Harvey. As she 
kicked to get free, she heard him call, “Go, 
Lottie! For God’s sake, be brave and go! I'll 
get a seat in another boat!” 

When Celiney Yasbeck saw she had to go 
alone, she began yelling and crying to rejoin 
Mr. Yasbeck, but the boat dropped to the sea 
while she tried in vain to get out. 

No amount of persuasion or force could 
move Mrs. Hudson J. Allison, of Montreal. A 
little apart from the rest, she huddled close to 
Mr. Allison, while their small daughter Lor- 
raine tugged at her skirt. 

Mrs. Isidor Straus also refused to go: “I’ve 
always stayed with my husband; so why 
should I leave him now?” 

They had indeed come a long way together: 
the ashes of the Confederacy . . . the small 
china business in Philadelphia . . . building 
Macy’s into a national institution . . . Con- 
gress . . . and now the happy twilight that 
crowned successful life—advisory boards, 
charities, hobbies, travel. This winter, they had 
been to Cap Martin, and the Titanic’s maiden 
voyage seemed a pleasant way to finish the 
trip. 

Tonight the Strauses came on deck with the 
others, and at first Mrs. Straus seemed uncer- 
tain what to do. At one point, she handed 
some small jewelry to her maid, Ellen Bird— 
then took it back again. Later she crossed the 
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Boat Deck and almost entered No. 8—then 
turned around and rejoined Mr. Straus. Now 
her mind was made up: ‘““We have been living 
together for many years. Where you go, I go.” 

Archibald Gracie, Hugh Woolner, other 
friends tried in vain to make her go. Then 
Woolner turned to Mr. Straus: “I’m sure no- 
body would object to an old gentleman like 
you getting in.” 

“T will not go before the other men,” he 
said, and that was that. Then he and Mrs. 
Straus sat down together on a pair of deck 
chairs. 

But most of the women entered the boats— 
wives escorted by their husbands, single ladies 
by the men who had volunteered to look out 
for them. This was the era when gentlemen 
formally offered their services to “unpro- 
tected ladies’ at the start of an Atlantic voy- 
age. Tonight the courtesy came in handy. 

Mrs. William T. Graham, nineteen-year-old 
Margaret and her governess, Miss Shutes, 
were helped into Boat 8 by Howard Case, 
London manager of Vacuum Oil, and young 
Washington Augustus Roebling, the steel heir 
who was striking out on his own as manager 
of the Mercer Automobile Works in Trenton, 
New Jersey. As No. 8 dropped to the sea, 
Mrs. Graham watched Case, leaning against 
the rail, light a cigarette and wave good-by. 

Mrs. E. D. Appleton, Mrs. R. C. Cornell, 
Mrs. J. Murray Brown and Miss Edith Evans, 
returning from a family funeral in Britain, 
were under Colonel Gracie’s wing, but some- 
how in the crowd he lost them, and it wasn’t 
until much later that he found them again. 

Perhaps the colonel was distracted by 
his simultaneous efforts to look after Mrs. 
Churchill Candee, his table companion in the 
dining saloon. Mrs. Candee was returning 
from Paris to see her son, who had been hurt 
in an airplane accident, and she must have 
been attractive indeed. Just about everybody 
wanted to protect her. 

When Edward A. Kent, another table com- 
panion, found her after the crash, she gave 
him an ivory miniature of her mother for 
safekeeping. Then Hugh Woolner and Bjorn- 
strom Steffanson arrived and helped her into 
Boat 6. Woolner waved good-by, assuring her 
that they would help her on board again, when 
the Titanic “steadied herself.” A little later 
Gracie and Clinch Smith dashed up, also in 
search of Mrs. Candee, but Woolner told 
them, perhaps a little smugly, that she had 
been cared for and was safely away. 

The slant in the deck was steeper, and even 
the carefree were growing uneasy. Some who 
left everything in their cabins now thought 
better of it, and ventured below to get their 
valuables. They were in for unpleasant sur- 
prises. Gus Cohen discovered his room com- 
pletely under water. Victorine, the Ryersons’ 
French maid, had an even more disturbing 
experience. She found her cabin still dry, but 
as she rummaged about she heard a key turn, 


“What's posture? They’ve just started nagging me about that.” 
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suddenly alized the steward was locking 
stateroom door to prevent looting. Her g 
was just in time to keep him from locking 
in. Without stretching her luck any fart 
she dashed back on deck empty-handed, 

Time was clearly running out. Tho 
Andrews walked from boat to boat, ur 
the women to hurry: “Ladies, you must 
in at once. There is not a moment to | 
You cannot pick and choose your boat. D 
hesitate. Get in, get in!” 

It was all so urgent—and yet so calm 
Second Officer Lightoller felt he was was 
time when Chief Officer Wilde asked 
help find the firearms. Quickly he led| 

captain, Wilde and First Officer Murdoe} 
the locker where they were kept. Wilde sh¢ 
one of the guns into Lightoller’s hand| 
marking, ““You may need it.”’ Lightoller s} 
it in his pocket and hurried back to the b 

One after another they now dropped rap 
into the sea: No. 6 at 12:55... Noy | 
1:00... No. 8 at 1:10. Watching thei 
William Carter advised Harry Widener | 
for a boat. Widener shook his head: “I 
Ill stick to the big ship, Billy, and tal 
chance.” 

Some of the crew weren’t so opti 
When Assistant Second Steward Wheat 
ticed Chief Steward Latimer wearing 
belt over his greatcoat, he urged the ¢ id 
put it under the coat—this made swi 
easier. | 





On the bridge, as Fourth Officer Bo 
and Quartermaster Rowe fired off more r 
ets, Boxhall still couldn’t believe what) 
happening. “Captain,” he asked, “‘is it r 
serious?” 

“Mr. Andrews tells me,’’ Smith ansy 
quietly, “that he gives her from an oi 





hour and a half.” 

Lightoller had a more tangible yardstiy 
the steep narrow emergency staircase the 
from the Boat Deck all the way down j 
Deck. The water was slowly crawling up 
stairs, and from time to time Lightoller we 
over to the entrance and checked the nur 
of steps it had climbed. He could see } 
easily, for the lights still gleamed under 
water. 

His gauge showed time was flying. The | 
grew faster—and sloppier. A pretty Fr 
girl stumbled and fell as she tried to ¢ 
into No. 9. An older woman in a black ¢ 
missed No. 10 entirely. She fell betweer} 
bow and the side of the ship. But as the cy 
gasped, someone miraculously caught} 
ankle. Others hauled her in to the Pro 
Deck below, and she climbed back 0 
Boat Deck for another try. This time 
made it. | 

Some of them lost their nerve. An old) 
made a big fuss at No. 9, finally shool 
everybody and ran away from the boat | 
gether. A hysterical woman thrashed @ | 
helplessly, trying to climb into No. 11. Ste 
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Vitter stood on the rail to help her, but she 
st her footing anyway, and they tumbled 
ito the boat together. A large fat woman 
food crying near No. 13: “Don’t put me in 
ie boat. | don’t want to go into the boat! I 
ave never been in an open boat in my life!” 

Steward Ray brushed aside her protests: 
You’ve got to go, and you may as well keep 
uiet.”” 

A plan to fill some of the boats from the 
ywer gangways went completely haywire. 
he doors that were to be used were never 
pened. The boats that were to stand by 
ywed off. The people who were to go were 
ft stranded. When the Caldwells and several 
thers went all the way down to a closed 
angway on C Deck, somebody who didn’t 
now about the plan locked the door behind 
1em. Later some men on the deck above 
iscovered the group and lowered a ladder 
yr them to crawl back up. 

A shortage of trained seamen made the 
ynfusion worse. Some of the best men had 
een used to man the early boats. Other old 
ands were off on special jobs—rounding up 
interns, opening the A Deck windows, help- 
ig fire the rockets. Six seamen were lost 
hen they went down to open one of the 
ywer gangways; they never came back— 
robably trapped far below. Now Lightoller 
as rationing the hands he had left—only two 
‘ewmen to a lifeboat. 

No. 6 was halfway down when a woman 
illed up to the Boat Deck, ““We’ve only one 
‘aman in the boat!”’ 

“Any seaman there?” Lightoller asked the 
eople on deck. 

“If you like, I will go,” called a voice from 
1e crowd. 

“Are you a seaman?” 

“Tam a yachtsman.” 

“If you’re sailor enough to get out on that 
Il, you can go down.” Maj. Arthur Godfrey 
euchen—vice-commodore of the Royal Cana- 
an Yacht Club—swung himself out on the 
rward fall and slid down into the boat. He 
as the only male passenger Lightoller al- 
wed in a boat that night. 

Men had it luckier on the starboard side. 
urdoch continued to allow them in if there 
room. The French aviator Pierre Maréchal 
d his sculptor friend Paul Chevre climbed 
to No. 7. Acouple of Gimbel buyers reached 
o. 5. When the time came to lower No. 3, 
enry Sleeper Harper not only joined his wife, 
t he brought along his Pekingese, Sun 
ft-sen, and an Egyptian dragoman named 
mid Hassah, whom he had picked up in 
iro as a sort of joke. 

Qn the same side, Dr. Washington Dodge 
s standing uncertainly in the shadow of 
. 13, when Dining Room Steward Ray 
ticed him. Ray asked whether the doctor’s 
fe and son were off, and Dodge said yes. 
y was relieved, because he took a personal 
rest in them. He had servéd the Dodges 
ming over on the Olympic. In fact, he had 
rsuaded them to take the Titanic back. In 
way, he was why the Dodges were on 
ard. It was no time for philosophy—Ray 
led out, ‘““You had better get in here,”’ and 
pushed the doctor into the boat. 























1 
“HE scene was almost punctilious at No. 1. 


- Cosmo Duff Gordon, his wife and her 
cretary, Miss Francatelli—mwhom Lady Duff 
ordon liked to call Miss Franks—asked 
urdoch if they could enter. Then two Amer- 
ns, Abraham Solomon and C. E. H. Sten- 
, came up and were invited in too. Stengel 
trouble climbing over the rail; finally got 
top of it and rolled into the boat. Murdoch, 
agile terrier of a man, laughed pleasantly: 
‘hat’s the funniest thing I’ve seen tonight.” 
Nobody else seemed to be around—all the 
arby boats were gone and the crowd had 
yoved aft. When the five passengers were 
‘vely loaded, Murdoch added six stokers, put 
okout Symons in charge and told him, 
‘tand off from the ship’s side and return 
en we call you.’ Then he waved to the men 
che davits, and they lowered No. |—capacity 
ty persons—with exactly twelve people. 

Jown in Third Class, a swarm of men and 
‘men milled around the foot of the main 
‘erage staircase, all the way aft on E Deck. 
ey had been there ever since the stewards 
{- them up. At first there were just women 
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and married couples; but then the men ar- 
rived from forward, pouring back along 
“Scotland Road” with their luggage. Now 
they were all jammed together—noisy and 
restless amid the low ceilings, the naked light 
bulbs, the scrubbed simplicity of the plain 
white walls. 

Third Class Steward John Edward Hart 
struggled to get them into life jackets. He 
didn’t have much luck—partly because he was 
also assuring them there was no danger, 
partly because many of them didn’t under- 
stand English anyhow. Interpreter Muller did 
the best he could with the scores of Finns and 
Swedes, but it was slow going. 


At 12:30 orders came down from the bridge 
to send the women and children up to the 
Boat Deck. It was hopeless to expect them to 
be able to find their way alone through the 
maze of passengers normally sealed off from 
Third Class, so Hart decided to escort them 
up in little groups. This took time, too, but 
at last a convoy was organized and started 
off. 

It was a long trip: up the broad stairs to the 
Third Class lounge on C Deck . ... across the 
open Well Deck . .. by the Second Class 
library and into First Class quarters. Then 
down the long corridor by the surgeon’s 
office, the private saloon for the maids and 
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valets of First Class passengers, finally up the 
grand stairway to the Boat Deck. 

Hart led his group to Boat No. 8, but even 
then the job wasn’t over. As fast as he got 
them in, they would jump out and go inside 
where it was warm. 

It was after | o’clock when Hart got back 
to E Deck to organize another trip. It was no 
easier. Many women still refused to go. On 
the other hand, some of the men now insisted 
on going. But that was out of the question 
according to the orders he had. 

Finally he was off again on the same long 
trek. It was 1:20 by the time he reached the 
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HIS THINNER SKIN REALLY NEEDS THIS SOFTER TISSUE 





You bathe his little body only with the bland- 
est soap. Be sure to choose his bathroom 
tissue for tender-skin care, too. The New 
ScotTissue is always gentle, yet strong and 
absorbent to prevent tearing and shredding. 


He's so small, so dear—his baby help- 
lessness goes right to your heart. You 
want more than anything to keep him 
happy and to protect him in every way. 


You can add much to his everyday 
ease and contentment by choosing his 
bathroom tissue wisely. The New Scot- 
Tissue is even softer than before. It 
makes changing time comfier for baby. 
And you'll find its firm strength helpful 
in cleansing quickly and neatly. 


Get several rolls of the New ScotTissue 
today. Another great Scott value. 


“*ScotTissue,’’ Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 
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More and more mothers every day are choos- 
ing ScotTissue. Your baby will like its soft- 
ness. And the big 1,000-sheet roll goes further, 
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i CONTINUED FROM PAGE 141 
»5at Deck and led the group to No. 15. No 
me to go back for more. Murdoch ordered 
into the boat and off he went with his 
lcond batch at about 1:30. 

There was no hard-and-fast policy. One 
fay or another, many of the steerage passen- 
rs avoided the cul-de-sac on E Deck and got 
pside. There they stood waiting, nobody to 
ide or help them. A few of the barriers that 
arked off their quarters were down. Those 
n0 came across these openings wandered 
to other parts of the ship. Some eventually 
lund their way to the Boat Deck. 

But most of the barriers were not down, 
d the steerage passengers who sensed danger 
aimed for the boats were strictly on their 
n resources. A thin line of them curled 
eir way up a crane in the after Well Deck, 
awled along the boom to the First Class 
arters, then over the railing and on up to 
> Boat Deck. Some slipped under a rope 
at had been stretched across the after Well 
ck, penning them even farther to the stern 
an the regular barrier. But once through, it 
s fairly easy to get to the Second Class 
uirway and on up to the Boat Deck. 

Others somehow reached the Second Class 
omenade space on B Deck, then couldn’t 
d their way any farther. In desperation they 
rned to an emergency ladder meant for the 
2w’s use. This ladder was near the brightly 
windows of the First Class a la carte 
staurant, and as Anna Sjoblom prepared to 
mb up with another girl, they looked in. 
ey marveled at the tables beautifully set 
h silver and china for the following day. 
e other girl had an impulse to kick the 


ndow out and go inside, 
SOSE 













































Anna persuaded her 
the company might 
ike them pay for the 
mage. 

Many of the steerage men 


mbed another emergency 


iniel Buckley climbed some steps leading 


i 


a gate to First Class, the man ahead of 
n was chucked down by a seaman standing 
ard. Furious, the passenger jumped to his 
t and raced up the steps again. The seaman 
dk one look, locked the gate and fled. The 
ssenger smashed the lock and dashed 
rough, howling what he would do if he 


At another barrier, a seaman held back 
ithy Gilnagh, Kate Mullins and Kate Mur- 
y. (On the Titanic all Irish girls seemed to 
named Katherine.) Suddenly steerage pas- 
ger Jim Farrell, a strapping Irishman from 
girls’ home county, barged up. “Great 
yd, man!”’ he roared. ““Open the gate and 
the girls through!” To the girls’ astonish- 
nt, the sailor meekly complied. 


’ 
UT for every steerage passenger who found 
vay up, hundreds milled aimlessly around 
forward Well Deck, the after Poop Deck, 
the foot of the E Deck staircase. Some 
led up in their cabins—that’s where Mary 
atha Glynn and four discouraged room- 
tes were found by young Martin Gallagher. 
- quickly escorted them to Boat 13 and 
pped back on the deck again. Others turned 
prayer. When steerage passenger Gus 
hen passed the Third Class dining saloon 
out an hour after the crash, he saw a num- 
* gathered there, many with rosaries in 
ir hands. 
The staff of the First Class a la carte 
taurant were having the hardest time of all. 
ey were neither fish nor fowl. Obviously 
'y weren’t passengers, but technically they 
ren’t crew either. The restaurant was not 
1 by the White Star Line, but by M. Gatti 
a concession. Thus the employees had no 
tus at all. And to make matters worse, they 
te French and Italian—objects of deep 
iglo-Saxon suspicion in 1912. 
from the very start, they never had a 
ice. Steward Johnson remembered seeing 


All happy families resem- 
ble one another; every un- 
happy family is unhappy in 


them herded together down by their quarters 
on E Deck aft. Manager Gatti, his chef and 
the chef’s assistant, Paul Maugé, were the 
only ones who made it to the Boat Deck. 
They got through because they happened to 
be in civilian clothes; the crew thought they 
were passengers. 

Down in the engine room no one even 
thought of getting away. Men struggled des- 
perately to keep the steam up, the lights lit, 
the pumps going. Chief Engineer Bell had all 
the watertight doors raised aft of Boiler Room 
No. 4. When the water reached here they 
could be lowered again; meanwhile, it would 
be easier to move around. 


Greaser FRED SCOTT worked to free a ship- 
mate trapped in the after tunnel behind one 
of the doors. Greaser Thomas Ranger turned 
off the last of the forty-five ventilating fans— 
they used too much electricity. Trimmer 
Thomas Patrick Dillon helped drag long sec- 
tions of pipe from the aft compartments, to 
get more volume out of the suction pump in 
Boiler Room No. 4. 

Here, Trimmer George Cavell was busy 
drawing the fires. This meant even less power, 
but there must be no explosion when the sea 
reached No. 4. It was about 1:20 and the job 
was almost done, when he noticed the water 
seeping up through the metal floor plates. 
Cavell worked faster. Wh>n it reached his 
knees, he had enough. He was almost at the 
top of the escape ladder when he began to 
feel he had quit on his mates. Down again, 
only to find they were gone too. His conscience 
clear, he climbed back up, this time for good. 

Most of the boats were now gone. One by 

one they rowed slowly 

& & & < and clumsily away from 

md a the Titanic, oars bumping 

and splashing in the glass- 
smooth sea. 

“T never had an oar in 

my hand before, but I 


der from the forward itsownfashion. TOLSToY think I can row,” a stew- 
ell Deck, and then up the . Ne ay ae ard told Mrs. J. Stuart 
Merit Class com- “OOO e OO & White as Boat No. 8 set 


out. 

In every boat, all eyes were glued on the 
Titanic. Her tall masts, the four big funnels 
stood out sharp and black in the clear blue 
night. The bright promenade decks, the long 
row of portholes all blazed with light. From 
the boats, they could see the people lining the 
rails; they could hear the ragtime in the still 
night air. It seemed impossible that anything 
could be wrong with this great ship; yet there 
they were out on the sea, and there she was, 
well down at the head. Brilliantly lit from 
stem to stern, she looked like a sagging birth- 
day cake. 

Clumsily the boats moved farther away. 
Those told to stand by now lay on their oars. 
Others, told to make for the steamer whose 
lights shone in the distance, began their pain- 
ful journey. 

The steamer seemed agonizingly near. So 
near that Captain Smith told the people in 
Boat 8 to go over, land its passengers and 
come back for more. About the same time, 
he asked Quartermaster Rowe, at the rocket 
gun, if he could Morse. Rowe replied he could 
a little, and the captain said, ‘“‘Call that ship 
up and when she replies, tell her, ‘We are the 
Titanic sinking; please have all your boats 
ready.’”’ 

Boxhall had already tried to reach her, but 
Rowe was more than eager to try his own 
luck; so in between rocket firing, he called 
her again and again. Still no answer. Then 
Rowe told Captain Smith he thought he saw 
another light on the starboard quarter. The 
old skipper squinted through his glasses, 
courteously told Rowe that it was a planet. 
But he liked the eagerness of his young quar- 
termaster, and he lent Rowe the glasses to see 
for himself. 

Meanwhile Boxhall continued firing rockets. 
Sooner or later, somehow they would wake 
up the stranger. 


On the bridge of the Californian, Second 
Officer Stone and Apprentice Gibson counted 
the rockets—five by 12:55. Gibson tried his 
Morse lamp again, and at | o’clock lifted his 
glasses for another look. He was just in time 
to see a sixth rocket. 
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Bathroom —nursery —bedroom— 
sun porch—wherever you want 
extra heat without overheating 
the rest of the house—that’s where 
this Arvin Automatic belongs! 
It’s thermostat-controlled just 
like a modern furnace . . . current 
clicks on and off automatically to 
maintain any desired room tem- 


perature. Just set it and forget it. 

This new Arvin Automatic pro- 
vides plenty of fan-forced heat to 
take the chill off a big room in a 
hurry, yet it can’t overheat a small 
room! It’s made by the world’s 
largest maker of portable electric 
heaters. That’s why Arvin is able 
to give you so much value. 


OTHER ARVIN HEATERS $10.95 TO $34.95 


Added features available in other Arvin 
Automatic Heaters include combined 
fan-forced and radiant heat, red signal 
light, and Arvin’s famous Safeguard 





Extra heat for elderly 
folks when and where 
they need it. 


Keeps the nursery 
draft-free 
and chill-proof. 


Safety Switch that cuts off the current 
instantly if heater is upset. You can buy 
a dependable Arvin Fan-Forced Heater, 
non-automatic, for as little as $10.95. 





Keeps the sun porch 
from cooling off 
after dark. 


Safety Switch cuts 
current when deluxe 
model is upset. 
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At 1:10 Stone whistled down the speaking 
tube to the chartroom and told Captain Lord. 
He called back up, ‘““Are they company sig- 
nals?” 

“T don’t know,’’ Stone answered, “‘but they 
appear to me to be white rockets.” 

The captain advised him to go on Morsing. 

A little later Stone handed his glasses to 
Gibson, remarking, “Have a look at her now. 
She looks very queer out of the water—her 
lights look queer.” 

Gibson studied the ship carefully. She 
seemed to be listing. She had, as he called it, 
‘“‘a big side out of the water.” And Stone, 
standing beside him, noticed that her red side 
light had disappeared. 


The other ships just didn’t seem to under- 
stand. At 1:25 the Olympic asked, “Are you 
steering south to meet us?’’ Phillips patiently 
explained, “We are putting the women off in 
the boats.” 

Then the Frankfort: “‘“Are there any ships 
around you already?’ Phillips ignored this 
one. Again the Frankfort, asking for more 
details. This was too much. He jumped up 
almost screaming: ““The damn fool! He says, 
‘What’s up, old man!’” Then he angrily 
tapped back, “You fool, stand by and keep 
out.” 

Captain Smith dropped in to warn that the 
power was fading... again to say she couldn’t 
last much longer . . . later to report that the 
water had reached the engine room. At 1:45, 
Phillips begged the Carpathia, “Come as 
quickly as possible, old man; engine room 
filling up to the boilers.” 

Meanwhile Bride draped an overcoat over 
Phillips’ shoulders, then managed to strap a 
life belt on him. The problem of getting him 
into his boots was more complicated. Phillips 
asked whether any boats were left—maybe the 
boots wouldn’t be needed. 

Once he turned the set over to Bride, went 
out to see what was happening. He returned 
shaking his head: “Things look very queer.” 

The sea now slopped over the Titanic’s for- 
ward Well Deck; rippled around the cranes, 
the hatches, the foot of the mast, washed 
against the base of the white superstructure. 
The roar of steam had died, the nerve-racking 
rockets had stopped—but the slant of the 
deck was steeper and there was an ugly list to 
port. 

About 1:40, Chief Officer Wilde shouted, 
“Everyone on the starboard side to straighten 
her up!’ Passengers and crew trooped over, 
and the Titanic swung sluggishly back on even 
keel. The work on the boats resumed. 

As No. 2 prepared to cast off at 1:45, 
Steward Johnson, his pockets bulging with 
oranges, yelled up to the Boat Deck for a 
razor to cut the falls. Seaman McAuliffe 
dropped one down, calling, ““Remember me 
at Southampton and give it back to me!” 
McAuliffe was probably the last man on the 
Titanic so sure of returning to Southampton. 

First Officer Murdoch knew better. As he 
walked along the deck with Chief Steward 
Hardy, of Second Class, he sighed, “‘I believe 
she’s gone, Hardy.” 

There was no longer any difficulty persuad- 
ing people to leave the ship. Paul Maugé, the 
chef’s assistant, jumped ten feet into a dan- 
gling boat. Somebody on a lower deck tried to 
drag him out, but he squirmed free and was 
safe, 


ep class passenger Daniel Buckley— 
safely through the broken gate and onto the 
Boat Deck—took no more chances. With sey- 
eral other men he jumped into a boat and 
huddled there crying. Most of the men were 
hauled out, but somewhere he got a woman’s 
shawl. He said Mrs. Astor put it over him. In 
any case, the disguise worked. 

Another young man—no more than a 
boy—wasn’t so lucky. Fifth Officer Lowe 
caught him under a seat in No. 14, begging 
that he wouldn’t take up much room. Lowe 
drew his gun, but the boy only pleaded harder. 
Then Lowe changed tactics, told him to be a 
man and somehow got him out. By now Mrs. 
Charlotte Collyer and other women in the 
boat were sobbing, and her eight-year-old 
daughter Marjory joined the uproar, tugging 
at Lowe’s arm and crying, “Oh, Mr. Man, 
please don’t shoot the poor man!” 
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Lowe paused long enough to smile and 
at her reassuringly. The boy was out n 
anyhow, lying face down near a coil of ro 

But No. 14’s troubles weren’t over. Ano 
wave of men rushed the boat. Seaman Sca: 
beat them back with the tiller. This t 
Lowe pulled his gun and shouted, “If any 
else tries that, this is what he’ll get!’’ He fj 
three times along the side of the ship, as 
boat dropped down to the sea. 

Murdoch barely stopped a rush at No, 
He yelled at the crowd, ‘Stand back! § 
back! It’s women first!” 

All the way forward, there was more t 
ble at Collapsible C, which had been ff 
into the davits used by No. 1. A big 
pushed and shoved, trying to climb abog 

Two men dropped in. Purser Herbert 
Elroy fired twice into the air. Murd| 
shouted, ““Get out of this! Clear out of thi 
Hugh Woolner and Bjornstrom Steffa 
attracted by the pistol flashes—rushed 
to help. Yanking the culprits by arms, 
anything, they cleared the boat. The loag¢ 
continued. 


ce THAYER stood off to one side 
Milton Long, a young shipboard acquainte 
from Springfield, Massachusetts. They 
met for the first time this evening over af 
dinner coffee. Following the crash, Lo 
who was traveling alone—attached himse 
the Thayer family, but he and Jack lost 
older Thayers in the crowd on A Deck. 
they were alone, debating what to do, 
posing the rest of the family was alread 
in the boats. They finally decided to stay 
of Boat C. With all the uproar, it see 
bound to tip over. 

But things gradually straightened out, 
finally Boat C was ready fot lowering. G 
Officer Wilde shouted to know who . 
in command. Hearing him, Captain § 
turned to Quartermaster Rowe—still fide 
with the Morse lamp—and told him to | 
charge. Rowe jumped in and got read 
lower. At the very last moment, Bruce Is 
suddenly climbed into Boat C. Do 
dropped, with forty-two people. 

William T. Stead, independent as eve 
reading alone in the First Class smoking ra 
To Fireman Kemish, passing by, he log 
as though he planned to stay there wha 
happened. 

The Rev. Robert J. Bateman, of Jack 
ville, stood outside, watching his sister-in 
Mrs. Ada Balls, enter a boat. “If I don’t 
you again in this world,”’ he called, “I 
the next.’’ Then as the boat jerked do 
took off his necktie and tossed it to her 
keepsake. 

George Widener and John D. Thayer le 
against the Boat Deck rail, quietly 
things over. Contrary to young Jack’s g 
his father wasn’t safe in a boat. A little 
off, Archie Butt, Clarence Moore, A 
Ryerson and Walter Douglas stood sil 
together. 

Farther aft, Jay Yates—a professional ; 
bler hoping to make a maiden-voyage) 
ing—stood alone. To a woman enteri) 
boat, he handed a page torn from his ap 
ment book. Signed with one of his aliase: 
note read, “If saved, inform my sister 
F. J. Adams of Findlay, Ohio. Lost. J 
Rogers.” | 
- Benjamin Guggenheim had a more det 
message: “If anything should happen tc 
tell my wife I’ve done my best in doin; 
duty.” 

Gone was the sweater that Steward E 
made Guggenheim wear. Also his life 
Instead, he and his valet now stood resp) 
ent in evening clothes. *“We’ve dressed it 
best,’ he explained, ‘‘and are prepared 
down like gentlemen.” 

There were a few couples too. The All 
stood smiling on the Promenade Deck, 
Allison grasping little Lorraine with one t 
her husband with the other. The Str 
leaned against the Boat Deck rail, their 
about each other’s waist. A young We 
couple waited nearby; when Lightoller ¢ 
the girl if he could put her in a boat, she 
him cheerfully, ““Not on your life. We st 
together, and if need be, we'll finish toget 

Archibald Gracie, Clinch Smith, a ¢ 
other men worked with the crew, loadinff 
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st boats. As they helped Miss Constance 
illard, of Duluth, Minnesota, they smiled 
d told her to be brave. She noticed great 
ads of sweat stood out on their foreheads. 
Lightoller was sweating too. He peeled off 
; greatcoat. Even in sweater and pajamas, 
-was wringing wet from hard work. He 
oked so odd on this bitter-cold night that 
ssistant Surgeon Simpson, always a wag, 
lled out, “Hello, Lights, are you warm?” 
The assistant surgeon was with Doctor 
Loughlin, Purser McElroy and Assistant 
ser Barker. Lightoller joined them for a 
oment. They all shook hands and said 
yood-by.”” 

No time for more. A glance down the emer- 
ncy stairway told Lightoller the water was 
w on C Deck—rising fast. But the lights 
re still bright, the music still ragtime, the 
at still lively. 

Only two more boats. One of them, No. 4, 
d been a headache all night. Over an hour 
o, Lightoller lowered it to A Deck, planning 
fill it from there, but the windows were 
closed. Then someone noticed the Titanic’s 
unding spar stuck out directly below the 
at. Seaman Sam Parks and Storekeeper 
ck Foley went down to chop it away, but 
sy had trouble finding an ax. Time was 
isting. Lightoller hurried on to the other 
ats—he’d load this one later. 

Meanwhile, the passengers waiting to go 
No. 4 cooled their heels. And they were 
ry pfominent heels. The Astors, Wideners, 
layers, Carters and Ryersons were sticking 
etty much together. When Lightoller first 
dered the boat loaded, wives, children, 
iids and nurses went down to the Prome- 
de deck to get in as a group. When they 
ind they couldn’t, they just stayed put. 
Eventually most of the husbands turned up, 
for over an hour the cream of New York 
Philadelphia society just waited around, 
ile the windows were opened and the 
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sounding spar chopped away. Once they were 
ordered back up to the Boat Deck, but then 
Second Steward Dodd sent them right down 
again. Exasperated, Mrs. Thayer exclaimed, 
“Just tell us where to go and we will follow! 
You ordered us up here and now you’re send- 
ing us back!”’ 

It was 1:45 when Lightoller returned. Now 
he stood—one foot in No. 4, the other on an 
open window sill. Somebody put deck chairs 
against the rail to serve as steps. The men 
stood by to pass the women and children 
through the windows. 

John Jacob Astor helped Mrs. Astor across 
the frame, then asked if he could join her. 
She was, as he put it, “‘in delicate condition.”’ 

“No sir,’ Lightoller replied. “‘No men are 
allowed in these boats until the women are 
loaded first.”’ 

Arthur Ryerson noticed their French maid 
Victorine had no life belt. Quickly he stripped 
off his own and buckled it on her. When Mrs. 
Ryerson led her son Jack to the window, 
Lightoller called out, ““That boy can’t go!” 

Mr. Ryerson indignantly stepped forward: 
“Of course that boy goes with his mother—he 
is only thirteen.’ So they let him pass, Lightol- 








When you see the natural fit .. . feel the natural ease of 











to see how far the ship had sunk. 'She watched 
the water pour in the big square ports on C 
Deck, sweep around the period furniture of the é 
de luxe suites. Then she looked up at the ' 
Promenade Deck. Mr. Ryerson was still 
standing by the rail with Mr. Widener, looking 
down at the boat. They seemed very quiet. 
Only one boat left. Collapsible D had now 
been fitted into the davits used by No. 2 and 
was ready for loading. There was no time to 
spare. The lights were beginning to glow red. 
Chinaware was breaking somewhere below. 
Jack Thayer saw a man lurch by with a full 
bottle of Gordon’s gin. He put it to his mouth 
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and drained it. “If I ever get out of this,” 
Thayer said to himself, “there is one man Vil 
never see again.’’ (Actually, he was one of the 
first survivors Thayer met.) 

Lightoller took no chances. Most of the 
passengers had moved aft, but still—one 
boat... 47 seats ... 1600 people. He had the 
crew lock arms in a wide ring around Boat D. 
Only the women could come through. 

Two baby boys were brought by their 
father to the edge of the ring, handed through 
and placed in the boat. The father stepped 


‘back in the crowd. He called himself ‘Mr. 


Hoffman” and told people he was taking the 
boys to visit relatives in America. His name 
really was Navatril, and he was kidnaping the 
children from his estranged wife. 

Henry B. Harris, the theatrical producer, 
escorted Mrs. Harris to the ring, was told he 
couldn’t go any farther. He sighed, “Yes, I 
know. I will stay.” 

Colonel Gracie rushed up with Mrs. John 
Murray Brown and Miss Edith Evans, two 
of the five “unprotected ladies’” whom he had 
offered his services on the trip. He was 
stopped by the line, but saw the women 
through. They reached Boat D just as it was 
starting down the falls. Miss Evans turned to 
Mrs. Brown: 

“You go first. You have children waiting 
at home.” 

Quickly she helped Mrs. Brown over the 
rail. Then someone yelled to lower away, and 
at 2:05 Collapsible D—the last boat of all— 
started down toward the sea, without Edith 
Evans. 

Directly below, Hugh Woolner and Bjorn- 
strom Steffanson were standing alone by the 
rail. The deck was abso- 
lutely deserted. The lights 
had a reddish glow. 

“This is getting rather 
a tight corner,’’ Woolner 
remarked; “‘let’s go through 
the door at the end.”’ They 
walked forward to the open 
end of the Promenade Deck. 
As they came out, the sea 
poured onto the deck, over ~ 
their evening pumps and up to their knees. 
They hopped on the railing. Nine feet away 
they saw Boat D sliding down the side of the 
ship. It was now or never. 

‘‘Let’s make a jump for it!’ cried Woolner. 
“‘There’s plenty of room in her bow!”’ Steffan- 
son hurled himself out at the boat, landing 
head over heels up front. The next second 
Woolner followed, falling half in, half out. In 
another instant Collapsible D hit the water 
and cast off. As it pulled away, Seaman Wil- 
liam Lucas called up to Miss Evans, still 
standing on deck, “‘There’s another boat 
going to be put down for you.” 

With the boats all gone, a curious calm 
came over the Titanic. The excitement and 
confusion were over, and the hundreds left 
behind stood quietly on the upper decks. 
They seemed to cluster inboard, trying to keep 
as far away from the rail as possible. 

Jack Thayer stayed with Milton Long on 
the starboard side of the Boat Deck. They 
studied an empty davit, using it as a yardstick 
against the sky to gauge how fast she was 
sinking. They watched the hopeless efforts to 
clear two collapsibles lashed to the roof of 
the officers’ quarters. They exchanged mes- 
sages for each other’s families. Sometimes they 
were just silent. 


pect. 


Thavee thought of all the good times he had 
had and of all the future pleasures he would 
never enjoy. He thought of his father and his 
mother, of his sisters and brother. He felt far 
away, as though he were looking on from 
some distant place. He felt very, very sorry 
for himself. 

Colonel Gracie, standing a little way off, 
felt curiously breathless. Later he rather stuff- 
ily explained it was the feeling when “vox 
faucibus haesit, as frequently happened to the 
old Trojan hero of our school days.” At the 
time, he merely said to himself, ““Good-by to 
all at home.” 

In the wireless shack Phillips was still work- 
ing the set, but the power was very low. Bride 
stood by, watching people rummage the offi- 
cers’ quarters and the gym, looking for extra 
life belts. 


Gratitude is a duty which 
ought to be paid, but which 
none have a right to ex- 
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It was 2:05 when Captain Smith entered thi! : 
shack for the last time: “Men, you have dond) 
your full duty. You can do no more. Abandor ) 
your cabin. Now it’s every man for himself,’|) 

Phillips looked up for a second, then ben! 
over the set once more. Captain Smith trie¢ . 
again: ““You look out for yourselves. I relea 
you.” A pause; then: ‘“‘That’s the way of it al/ 
this kind of time.” | 

Phillips went on working. Bride began t 
gather up their papers. Captain Smith re 
turned to the Boat Deck, walked about speak 
ing informally to men here and there. T¢ 
Fireman James McGann, “Well, boys, it’ 
every man for himself.”’ Again, to Oiler Alfrec 
White, ““Well, boys, I guess it’s every man fo 
himself.” To Steward Edward Brown, ““We 
boys, do your best for the women and chill 
dren, and look out for yourselves.” To th) 
men on the roof of the officers’ quarters 
“You’ve done your duty, boys. Now, eve 
man for himself.’”’ Then he walked back o 
the bridge. 


Sone of the men took the captain at hi 
word and jumped overboard. Night Bake 
Walter Belford leaped as far out as he could) 
cannon-balled into the water in a sitting neg 
tion. He still shudders and sucks his breat 
sharply when he thinks of the stabbing cold 
Greaser Fred Scott, just up from Boiler Roor 
4, tried to slide down an empty fall, misse¢ 
and took a belly-flopper into the sea. He wa 
picked up by Boat 4, still standing by th 
ship, but trying to row clear of the barrels an 
deck chairs that were now hurtling down 
Steward Cunningham made a hefty leap, an 
also managed to reach No. 4. | 

But most of the cre\ 

2006 








the officers’ quarters, Ligh' 
oller noticed Trimmer Herr 
ming at work on one ¢ 
the tangled collapsible: 
yet Hemming should ha 
gone long ago as part of th 
crew in No. 6. 

“Why haven’t you gon¢ 
Hemming?” 

“Oh, plenty of time yet, sir.” 

Not far away two young stewards id 
watched Lightoller, Hemming and the othey 
at work. In the fading light of the Boat Dec! 
their starched white jackets stood out as the 
leaned against the rail, debating how long 
ship could last. Scattered around the Bog 
Deck, some fifty First Class bellboys wer 
equally at ease—they seemed pleased that nc 
body cared any longer whether they smokec 
Nearby, Gymnasium Instructor T. W. M¢ 
Cawley, a spry little man in white flanne 
explained why he wouldn’t wear a life jacket 
it kept you afloat, but it slowed you dowr 
he felt he could swim clear more quickly wit 
out it. 

By the forward entrance to the grand stai 
case, between the first and second funnels, th 
band—with their life jackets on top of the 
overcoats—scraped lustily away at ragtim 

The passengers were just as calm, althoug 
they, too, had their jumpers. Frederick Ho 
saw his wife into Collapsible D, leaped an 
swam to where he thought the boat migl 
pass. He guessed well. In a few minutes, Bog 
D splashed by and hauled him in. For i 
rest of the night, he sat soaked to the ski 
rowing hard to keep from freezing. 

But for the most part, the passengers merel 
stood waiting, or quietly paced the Boat Dec] 
John B. Thayer, George and Harry Widene; 
Duane Williams formed a little knot, Cline 
Smith and Colonel Gracie hovering nearb 
Astor remained pretty much alone, and th 
Strauses sat down on a deck chair. 

Jack Thayer and Milton Long debate 
whether to jump. The davit they were usin}; 
as a gauge showed the Titanic was going muc}) 
faster now. Thayer wanted to jump out, cat¢ 
an empty lifeboat fall, slide down and swii} 
out to the boats he could dimly see 500-60} 
yards away. He was a good swimmer. Lon|| 
not nearly so good, argued against it an} 
persuaded Thayer not to try. 

Some of the Third Class passengers hg 
now worked their way up to the Boat Dec! 
and others were drifting toward the grat 
ually rising stern. The after Poop Deck, no 
mally Third Class space anyhow, was sut 
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nly becoming attractive to all kinds of brother-in-law went up on the chance there 
-ople. was still a boat left. The last one was pulling 
Olaus Abelseth was one of those who away. 
ached the Boat Deck. Most of the evening So they just stood there, as worried about 
» had been all the way aft with his cousin, being in First Class as by the circumstances 
s brother-in-law and the two Norwegian that brought them there. Abelseth watched 
rls. With other steerage men and women, _ the crew trying to free the collapsibles. Once 
ey aimlessly waited for someone to tell an officer, searching for extra hands, called, 
em what to do. “Are there any sailors here?” 
Around 1:30 an officer opened the gate to Abelseth had spent sixteen of his twenty- 
rst Class and ordered the women to the _ seven years on the sea and felt he should speak 
yat Deck. At 2 the men were allowed up up. But his cousin and brother-in-law pleaded, 
o. Many now preferred to stay where they ‘‘No, let us just stay here together.” 
sre—this would clearly be the last point So they did. They felt rather awkward and 
ove water. But Abelseth, his cousin and said very little. It was even more awkward 
| when Mr. and Mrs. Straus drew near. ‘‘Please,”’ 
the old gentleman was saying, “get into a 
lifeboat and be saved.” 
“No, let me stay with you,” she replied. 
Abelseth turned and looked the other way. 
Within the ship, the crystal chandeliers of 
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Tie-side shirt, about 39¢. 


Double-thick panty with | the a la carte restaurant hung at a crazy angle, 
triple-thick crotch, 


> 29¢. 


but they still burned bright, lighting the fawn 
panels of French walnut and the rose-colored 
carpet. A few of the little table lights with 
their pink silk shades had fallen over, and 
someone was rummaging in the pantry, per- 
haps for something to fortify himself. 

The Louis Quinze lounge with its big fire- 
place was silent and empty. The Palm Court 
was equally deserted—one passer-by found it 
hard to believe that just four hours ago it was 
filled with exquisitely dressed ladies and gen- 
tlemen, sipping after-dinner coffee, listening 
to chamber music by the same men who now 
- played gay songs on the Boat Deck above. 

The smoking room was not completely 

empty. When a steward looked in at 2:10, he 

: was surprised to see Thomas Andrews stand- 

CES! ing all alone in the room. Andrews’ life belt 

ra To Dk ahaa ia lay carelessly across the green cloth top of a 

card table. His arms were folded over his 

chest; his look was stunned; all his drive and 

energy were gone. A moment of awed silence, 

and the steward timidly broke in: ‘“‘Aren’t you 
going to have a try for it, Mr. Andrews?” 

There was no answer, not even a trace that 
he heard. The builder of the Titanic merely 
stared aft. On the mahogany-paneled wall 
facing him hung a large painting called The 
Approach of the New World. 

Outside on the decks, the crowd still 
waited; the band still played. A few prayed 
with the Rev. Thomas R. Byles, a Second 
Class passenger. Others seemed lost in thought. 

There was much to think about. For Cap- 
tain Smith, there were the five ice messages 
received during the day—the last told exactly 
where to expect the berg. And there was the 
thermometer that fell from 43° at 7 o’clock 
to 32° at 10 o’clock. And the temperature of 
the sea, which dropped to 31° at 10:30 p.m. 

Wireless Operator Jack Phillips could pon- 
der over the sixth ice warning—when the 
Californian broke in at 11 P.M. and Phillips 
told her to shut up. That one never even 
reached the bridge. 

George Q. Clifford, of Boston, had the 
rueful satisfaction of remembering that he 
took out $50,000 extra life insurance just be- 
fore the trip. 
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2-piece sleeper suit, in 
white and pastels, sizes 
0-3, about $1.49. 


For Isidor Straus, there was the irony of 
his will. A special paragraph urged Mrs. 
Straus to “‘be a little selfish; don’t always 
think only of others.” Through the years she 
had been so self-sacrificing that he especially 
wanted her to enjoy life after he was gone. 
Now the very qualities he admired so much 
meant he could never have his wish. 

Little things, too, could return to haunt a 
person at a time like this. Edith Evans remem- 
bered a fortuneteller who once told her to 
“beware of the water.’’ William T. Stead was 
nagged by a dream about somebody throw- 
ing cats out a top-story window. Charles 
Hays had prophesied just a few hours earlier 
that the time would soon come for “the 
greatest and most apperine of all disasters 
at sea. 

In the wireless shack Phillips struggled to 
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potent pain relievers 
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husband fanned her. She came to, and the 
man took her away. 

Bride went behind the curtain, where he 
and Phillips slept. He gathered up all the 
loose money, pushed through the curtain 
again. Phillips still sat hunched over the set, 
completely absorbed. But a stoker was now 
in the room, gently unfastening Phillips’ life 
jacket. 

Bride leaped at the stoker, Phillips jumped 
up, and the three men wrestled around the 
shack. Finally Bride wrapped his arms about 
the stoker’s waist, and Phillips swung again 
and again, until the man slumped uncon- 
scious in Bride’s arms. 
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A minute later they heard the sea gurgling 
up the A Deck companionway and washing 
over the bridge. Phillips cried, ““Come on, 
let’s clear out!” Bride dropped the stoker, and 
the two men ran out onto the Boat Deck. The 
stoker lay still where he fell. 

Phillips disappeared aft. Bride walked for- 
ward and joined the men on the roof of the 
officers’ quarters who were trying to free 
Collapsibles A and B. 

It was a ridiculous place to stow boats— 
especially when there were only twenty for 
2207 people. With the deck slanting like this, 
it had been hard enough launching C and 
D, the two collapsibles stowed right beside 
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the forward davits. It was impossible to do 
much with A and B. 

But if the boats couldn’t be launched, they 
could perhaps be floated off. So they toiled 
on—Lightoller, Murdoch, Trimmer Hem- 
ming, Steward Brown, Greaser Hurst, a dozen 
others. 

On the port side, Hemming struggied with 
the block and tackle for Boat B. If he could 
only iron out a flutterfoot in the fall, he was 
sure it could still be launched. He finally got 
the lines working, passed the block up to 


-Sixth Officer Moody on the roof, but Moody 


shouted back, “We don’t want the block; 
we'll leave the boat on the deck.” 

Hemming saw no chance of clearing Boat B 
this way; so he jumped and swam for it. 
Meanwhile, the boat was pushed to the edge 
of the roof, and slid down on some oars to 
the deck. It landed upside down. 

On the starboard side, they were having 
just as much trouble with Boat A. Somebody 
propped planks against the wall of the officers’ 
quarters, and they eased the boat down bow 
first. But the Titanic was now listing heavily 
to port, and they couldn’t push the boat 
“uphill” to the edge of the deck. 

The men were tugging at both collapsibles 
when the bridge dipped under at 2:15, and 
the sea rolled aft along the Boat Deck. Colonel 
Gracie and Clinch Smith turned and headed 
for the stern. A few steps, and they were 
blocked by a sudden 
crowd of men and 
women pouring up from 
below. They all seemed 
to be steerage passen- 


gers. 
At this moment 
Bandmaster Hartley 


tapped his violin. The 
ragtime ended, and the 
strains of the Episcopal 
hymn Autumn flowed 
across the deck and 
drifted in the still night 
far out over the water. 

“Oh, save me! Save 
me!” cried a woman to 
Peter Daly, Lima repre- 
sentative of the London 
firm, Haes & Sons, as 


there, 


roll onto the deck where 
he stood. 

“Good lady,” he answered, “‘save yourself. 
Only God can save you now.” 

But she begged him to help her make the 
jump; and on second thought, he realized he 
couldn’t shed the problem so easily. Quickly 
he took her by the arm and helped her over- 
board. As he jumped himself, a big wave 
came sweeping along the Boat Deck, washing 
him clear of the ship. 

The sea foamed and swirled around Steward 
Brown’s feet, as he sweated to get Boat A to 
the edge of the deck. Then he realized he 
needn’t try any longer—the boat was floating 
off. He jumped in... cut the stern lines... 
yelled for someone to free the bow... . and in 
the next instant was washed out by the same 
wave that swept off Peter Daly. 

Down, down dipped the Titanic’s bow, and 
her stern swung slowly up. She seemed to be 
moving forward too. It was this motion which 
generated the wave that hit Daly, Brown and 
dozens of others as it rolled aft. 


Locurorem watched the wave from the roof 
of the officers’ quarters. He saw the crowds 
retreating up the deck ahead of it. He saw the 
nimbler ones keep clear, the slower ones over- 
taken and engulfed. He knew that this kind 
of retreat just prolonged the agony. He turned 
and, facing the bow, dived in. As he reached 
the surface, he saw just ahead of him the 
crow’s-nest, now level with the water. Blind 
instinct seized him, and for a moment he 
swam toward it as a place of safety. 

Then he snapped to, and tried to swim 
clear of the ship. But the sea was pouring 
down the ventilators just in front of the for- 
ward funnel, and he was sucked back and held 
against the wire grating of an air shaft. He 
prayed it would hold. And he wondered how 
long he could last, pinned this way to the grat- 
ing. He never learned the answer. A blast of hot 
air from somewhere deep below came rushing 
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And if the fingers grow 
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Its warmth they also know: 
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up the ventilator and blew him to the surfac¢# 
Gasping and sputtering, he finally paddle|) 
clear. 

Harold Bride kept his head too. As th 
wave swept by, he grabbed an oarlock ¢ 
Collapsible B, which was still lying upsid} 
down on the Boat Deck. The boat, Bride a 
a dozen others were washed off together. T’ 
collapsible was still upside down, and Brid 
found himself struggling underneath it. 

Colonel Gracie stayed in the crowd an 
jumped with the wave—it was almost 
Newport. Rising on the crest, he caught tk 
bottom rung of the iron railing on the roc 
of the officers’ quarters. He hauled himse 
up, and lay on his stomach right at the bas 
of the second funnel. 


Berore he could rise, the roof, too, ha 
dipped under. Gracie found himself spinni ) 
round and round in a whirlpool of water. 
tried to cling to the railing, then realized th. 
was pulling him down deeper. With a might 
kick, he pushed himself free and swam cle 
of the ship, far below the surface. 

Chef John Collins couldn’t do much 
anything about the wave. He had a baby 
his arms. For five minutes he and a dec 
steward had been trying to help a stee ag 
woman with two children. First they hea 
there was a boat on the port side. They i 
there and heard it was on the starboard sid 

When they got the 

, somebody said their be 
2 chance was to head fi | 
the stern. Bewildere 
they were standing 
decided—Collins hol 
ing one of the babies 
when they were all swe 
overboard by the wa' 
He never saw the othe 
again, and the child w, 
washed out of his arm 

Jack Thayer and 
ton Long saw the wa 
coming too. They we 
standing by the sta 
board rail opposite 
second funnel, trying 
keep clear of the crow 
swarming toward 
stern. Instead of ma 
ing for a higher poi 
they felt the time h 
come to jump and swim for it. They shoc 
hands and wished each other luck. Long p 
his legs over the rail, while Thayer straddl 
it and began unbuttoning his overcoat. Long 
hanging over the side and holding the rail wil 
his hands—looked up at Thayer and aske 
“You’re coming, boy?” 

“Go ahead; Ill be right with you,” Tha 
reassured him. 

Long slid down, facing the ship. Ten 
onds later Thayer swung his other leg o' 
the rail and sat facing out. He was about 
feet above the water. Then, with a push, 
jumped as far out as he could. 

Of these two techniques for abandoni 
ship, Thayer’s was the one that worked. 

The wave never reached Olaus Abelset 
Standing by the fourth funnel, he was too f 
back. Instead of plunging under, this part 
the ship was swinging higher and higher. 4 
she swung up, Abelseth heard a popping a 
craeking .. . a series of muffled thuds... ‘ 
crash of glassware . . . the clatter of deck cha 
sliding down. 

The slant of the deck grew so steep 
people could no longer stand. So they f 
and Abelseth watched them slide down in 
the water right on the deck. Abelseth and I 
relatives hung on by clinging to a rope in Oo} 
of the davits. 

“We better jump or the suction will ta) 
us down,” his brother-in-law urged. 

“No,” said Abelseth. “We won’t jump yi 
We ain’t got much show anyhow, so we mig 
as well stay as long as we can.” 

“We must jump off!’ the cry came agai 
but Abelseth held firm: ““No, not yet.” 

Minutes later, when the water was oO 
five feet away, the three men finally jum 
holding one another’s hands. They came sp 
tering to the surface, Abelseth hopeless 
snarled in some rope from somewhere. | 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 150 
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1. FOR HEAVY COTTONS, LINENS and 
starched fabrics, use it as a dry iron. You 
simply press the button to change your 
steam iron to a dry iron—no need to let 
iron cool down or even empty the water! 
You make the change instantly! 
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1. IRON WITHOUT SPRINKLING, every- 
thing except heavy cottons, linens and 
starched fabrics! The steady flow of steam 
moistens fabrics, saves you the time and 
work of sprinkling, and of ironing pre- 
moistened clothes. 


bi MS 5 
2. LIGHT, LIGHT WEIGHT! Only 314 pounds! 
This iron weighs less than a woman’s purse. 
Means much easier handling and a lot 
less work. Larger soleplate—more than 
thirty square inches—covers a much wider 
ironing area in far fewer strokes. 
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WATER 
RESERVOIR 


WATER, ONE DROP 
AT A TIME, FALLS 
ON HOT SOLEPLATE, 
INSTANTLY 

TURNING TO 
STEAM. 





2. INSTANT STEAM! Drop by drop, water 
falls onto hot soleplate . . . flashes instantly 
to steam. Then the steam stops automati- 
cally when the iron is placed on its heel 
rest. Uses tap water in all but extremely 
hard water areas. 





3. NO MORE SCORCHING! Visualizer 
Fabric-dial gives perfect heat for whatever 
fabric you’re ironing! See this G-E beauty 
at your G-E dealer’s today! General Elec- 
tric Company, Small Appliance Division, 
Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 
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LIKE A TAILOR! Press suits, 
skirts and sweaters without a damp press- 
ing cloth! You can see where to put creases, 
so you press perfectly! Save money on all 
kinds of pressing bills—you can do it at 
home, professionally. 
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had to free his hands to untangle the line, and 
his cousin and brother-in-law were washed 
away. Somehow he got loose, but he said to 
himself, “I’m a goner.” 

In the maelstrom of ropes, deck chairs, 
planking and wildly swirling water, nobody 
knew what happened to most of the people. 
From the boats, they could be seen clinging 
like little swarms of bees to deck houses, 
winches and ventilators as the stern rose 
higher. Close in, it was hard to see what 
was happening, even though—incredibly—the 
lights still burned, casting a sort of murky 
glow. 

Nor did any one really know what hap- 
pened to Captain Smith. People later said he 
shot himself, but there’s not a shred of evi- 
dence. Just before the end, Steward Edward 
Brown saw him walk onto the bridge, still 
holding his megaphone. A minute later Trim- 
mer Hemming wandered onto the bridge and 
found it empty. After the Titanic sank, Fire- 
man Harry Senior saw him in the water hold- 
ing a child. Pieced together, this picture, far 
more than suicide, fits the kind of fighter who 
once said: 

“In a way, a certain amount of wonder 
never leaves me, especially as I observe from 
the bridge a vessel plunging up and down in 
the trough of the sea, fighting her way through 
and over great waves. A man never outgrows 
that.” 

Seen and unseen, the great and the unknown 
tumbled together in a writhing heap, as the 
bow plunged deeper and the stern rose higher. 
The strains of Autumn were buried in a 
jumble of falling musicians and instruments. 
The lights went out, flashed 
on again, went out for good. 

A single kerosene lantern 
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black hull hanging at 90°, the Christmas-card!} 
backdrop of brilliant stars. 
Some didn’t watch. In Collapsible C, Pre: 
dent Bruce Ismay bent low over his oar—he 
couldn’t bear to see her go down. In Boat 1,C 
Henry Stengel turned his back: “I cannot 
look any longer.” In No. 4, Elizabeth Eustis 
buried her face. 
Two minutes passed, the noise finall 
stopped, and the Titanic settled back sligh 
at the stern. Then slowly she began sliding 
under, moving at a steep slant. As she glideg 
down, she seemed to pick up speed. Whe 
the sea closed over the flagstaff on her sterp 
she was moving fast enough to cause a slight 
gulp. 


/ 
a 
4 
1 
| 


As the sea closed over the Titanic, Lady 
Cosmo Duff Gordon in Boat | remarked td 
her secretary, Miss Francatelli, ‘“There is your 
beautiful nightdress gone.” ~ 

“It’s gone,” Mrs. Ada Clark vaguely hear¢ 
somebody say in No. 4. But she was so cold 
she didn’t pay much attention. Most of the 
other women were the same—they just sat 
dazed, dumfounded, without showing any 
emotion. | 

In Boat No. ae Third Officer Pitman 
looked at his watch and announced, “It is 
two-twenty.” | 


Ten miles away on the Californian, Secon 
Officer Stone and Apprentice Gibson watche 
the strange ship slowly disappear. She had 
fascinated them almost the whole watch: the 
way she kept firing rockets, the odd way sk 
floated in the water. Gibson remarked that he 
certainly didn’t think the rockets were being 

sent up for fun. § E> 
agreed: ‘A ship is not g 
ing to fire rockets at sea fi 


still flickered high in the 
after mast. 

The muffled thuds and 
tinkle of breaking glass 


Never try to reason the 
prejudice out of a man. It 
was not reasoned into him 
and cannot be reasoned 


nothing.” ; 

By2 o'clock the stranger's 
lights seemed very low on 
the horizon, and the two 














grew louder. A steady roar 
thundered across the water, 
as everything movable 
broke loose: 29 boilers; a 
jeweled copy of the Ru- 
baiyat; 800 cases of shelled walnuts; 15,000 
bottles of ale and stout; huge anchor chains 
(each link weighed 175 pounds); 30 cases of 
golf clubs and tennis rackets for A. G. 
Spalding; Eleanor Widener’s trousseau; tons 
of coal; Major Peuchen’s tin box; refrigera- 
tion equipment; 30,000 fresh eggs; dozens of 
potted palms; five grand pianos; a little 
mantel clock in B-38; the massive silver duck 
press. 

And still it grew: tumbling trellises, ivy pots 
and wicker chairs in the Café Parisien; shuffle- 
board sticks; the fifty-phone switchboard; 
two reciprocating engines and the revolution- 
ary low-pressure turbine; eight dozen tennis 
balls for R. F. Downey & Co.; a cask of china 
for Tiffany’s; a case of gloves for Marshall 
Field; the remarkable ice-making machine on 
G Deck; Billy Carter’s new English automo- 
bile; the Ryersons’ sixteen trunks, beautifully 
packed by Victorine. 

As the tilt grew steeper, the forward funnel 
toppled over. It struck the water on the star- 
board side with a shower of sparks and a 
crash heard above the general uproar. Greaser 
Walter Hurst, struggling in the swirling sea, 
was half blinded by soot. He got off lucky— 
other swimmers were crushed under tons of 
steel. But the falling funnel was a blessing to 
Lightoller, Bride and others now clinging to 
overturned Collapsible B. It just missed the 
boat, washing it thirty yards clear of the 
plunging, twisting hull. 


out. 


Tez Titanic was now absolutely perpen- 
dicular. From the third funnel aft, she stuck 
straight up in the air, her three dripping pro- 
pellers glistening even in the darkness. To 
Lady Duff Gordon, she seemed a black finger 
pointing at the sky. To Harold Bride, she 
looked like a duck that goes down for a dive. 

Out in the boats, they could hardly believe 
their eyes. For over two hours they had 
watched, hoping against hope, as the Titanic 
sank lower and lower. When the water reached 
her red and green running lights, they knew 
the end was near, but nobody dreamed it 
would be like this—the unearthly din, the 


SIDNEY SMITH 


men felt she must be steams 
ing away. “Call the caj 

tain,” Stone ordered, “2 
tell him that the ship is 
appearing in the southy 
and that she has fired altogether eight roc 

Gibson marched into the chartroom ¢@ 
gave the message. Captain Lord looked 
sleepily from his couch: “Were they all wh 
rockets?” 

Gibson said yes, and Lord asked the f 
He replied it was 2:05 by the wheelhot 
clock. Lord rolled over, and Gibson y 
back to the bridge. 

At 2:20 Stone decided that the other sh 
was definitely gone, and at 2:40 he felt 
ought to tell the captain himself. He cal 
the news down the speaking tube, and resum 
studying the empty night. 







































Over the Titanic’s grave hung a thin sme 
vapor, soiling the clear night. The glassy s 
was littered with crates, deck chairs, plankii 
pilasters and corklike rubbish that kept DC 
bing to the surface from somewhere now! 
below. 

Hundreds of swimmers thrashed the wate 
clinging to the wreckage and one anoth 
Steward Edward Brown, gasping for brea 
dimly noticed a man tearing at his cloth 
Third Class passenger Olaus Abelseth felt 
man’s arms clamp around his neck. Someh 
he wriggled loose, sputtering, “Let go!” B 
the man grabbed him again, and it took 
vigorous kick to free himself for good. 

If it wasn’t the people, it was the sea its 
that broke a man’s resistance. The tempera} 
ture of the water was 28°—well below freezing 
To Second Officer Lightoller, it felt like ~ 
thousand knives” driven into his body. I 
water like this; life belts did no good. 

Two hopes of safety loomed in the litteree 
water—Collapsibles A and B. Both 
floated off the sinking Boat Deck, A swam 
and B upside down. Then the falling funme} 
washed both boats farther clear of the crowd 
Now the strongest and luckiest swimmers C0 n: 
verged upon them. 

, 
] 
a 
pp. 


nac 
q 
nec 
4 





After about 20 minutes, Olaus Abelsé 
splashed alongside A. Perhaps a dozen othe 
already lay half dead in the wallowing bo 
They neither helped nor hindered him asf 
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He'll get it for you at the drop of a hint .. . the most useful gift under your 
2e .2 . a Cosco Stool or Cart that will lighten your work and brighten your 
me for years to come! Thirty-two matchless models in all . . . smartly styled, 
ardily constructed . . . priced from $3.45* to $19.95* . 
ent, furniture and hardware stores, in a host of colors to match the festive 
liday season. Drop that hint right away ... and make it clear that you want 
sco, the quality line of metal household furniture! 
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‘Tray Cart: Top doubles as serving tray! 2914” high, 
” x 2314”. Black enamel or chromium legs; five-ply 
-YOAT wood-grain finish, four colors. 4-M Step Stool: 
, 24” high. Rubber-treaded “swing-away”’ steps. 
fort-padded. Chromium or black enamel finish; wash- 
}} Duran upholstery, five colors. 8-K Utility Table: 
iW’ high, 16” x 22”. All-enamel finish, three colors. 
‘Electric Utility Table; Double outlet, heavy-duty 
‘er supply cord. 2934” high, 16” x 22”. Chromium 
f enamel finish, four colors. 8-F Utility Cart: 291%” 


. . available at depart- 
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high, 1614” x 2314”. Chromium legs; enamel finish, four 
colors. 82-A Folding Serving Cart: 2738” high, 14” x 27”. 
Folds 434” flat! Chromium or black enamel legs; enamel 
or five-ply COSCOAT wood-grain finish; five colors. g-T 
Drop Leaf Utility Cart: 29)” high. Top, leaves down, 
1614” x 231%”; leaves up, 2314” x 4014”. Chromium or 
black enamel legs; five-ply CoscoatT wood-grain finish, 
four colors. 3-H Bar Stool: Revolving, comfort-padded 
seat, 30” high. Chromium finish; washable Duran uphol- 
stery, five colors. 2-D Kitchen Stool; Comfort-padded 


Tray top 
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seat, 24” high. Chromium legs; “washable Duran up- 
holstery, four colors. 4-A Step Stool: 24” high. Rubber- 
treaded ‘‘swing-away”’ steps. Chromium legs; enamel 
finish, three colors. 4-C Step Stool: Seat, 24” high. Rub- 
ber-treaded “‘swing-away”’ steps. Chromium legs; enamel 


finish, three colors. 40-A Posture Step Stool; Back ad- 


justs three ways for comfort! Rubber-treaded ‘‘swing- 
away’’steps. Comfort-padded seat, 24” high. Black enamel 
or chromium legs; Duran upholstery, five colors. 


* Slightly higher Colorado and west, and in Canada. 


How to start your Youngstown dream kitchen, NO 
...for as little as $125 a week! 


Take the first simple step toward the kitchen 
of your dreams .. . buy a Youngstown 
Kitchens cabinet sink. For here is new 
beauty, new color, new convenience —a 
luxurious cabinet sink so easy to buy, so 
exciting to own, that it’s practically a dream 
kitchen in itself! 


IT’S A SINK—AND MORE 


@ with a one-piece steel top—acid-resisting, 
porcelain-enameled, easy to clean! 


® with roomy no-splash bowls; no-tip drain- 
boards; crumb-cup strainers; flexible rinse 
spray! 


IT’S A STORAGE CENTER—AND MORE 


® all-steel, so it will never warp, rot, swell, 
splinter, or absorb odors! 


@ with smooth-sliding drawers, sound- 
deadened doors, sag-proof steel shelves, 
tremendous storage capacity! 


IT’S A BEAUTY—AND MORE 


@ in your choice of Star White, Dawn 
Yellow, Meridian Blue, or Sunset Copper— 
baked-on, so theyre always easy to clean 
and keep clean! 


IT’S THE 3-IN-1 HEART OF YOUR DREAM 
KITCHEN! See exciting, work-saving Youngs- 
town Kitchens cabinet sinks at your dealer’s 


now. And, if building, specify a Youngstown. 


Kitchen . .°. you'll be glad you did! 


Choose from 30 gorgeous cabinet sink modeis. No 
money down*...no extra cost for thrilling, new colors! 





Peg Here’s the 48” 

Cabinet Sink in soft Dawn 

Yellow ... two bowls, one 

extra deep; sliding drain- 

board; three drawers, one 

rag for cutlery; Select-O-Set 
Faucet and aerator. 


This lovely 54” Diana Cabinet Sink in cool Meridian Blue, with Select-O-Set Faucet, can be the start of your dream kitchen! 


MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION ®@ 


FOR IDEA-FILLED BOOK on kitchens, send 10c in coin to: Youngstown Kitchens, Dept. L-1155, Warren, Ohio. 
For name of your nearest dealer, check the yellow pages of your phone book; or call Western Union, Operator 25. 


WARREN, OHIO 
World’s Largest Makers of Steel Kitchens 





This kitchen begins with 
a magnificent 66” Diana 
Cabinet Sink in Sunset 
Copper. Stainless-steel 
front trim and back-splash 
gives you that built-in 
look! 











Banish garbage forever! 
New Youngstown 
Kitchens Food Waste 
Disposer washes food 
waste down the drain 
before it cdn become 
garbage! Only $79.95! 
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mbled over the gunwale. They just mum- 
d, “Don’t capsize the boat.” 
ne by one others arrived, until some two 
en people slumped in the hulk. They were 
weird assortment: tennis star R. Norris 
lliams, Jr., lying beside his waterlogged fur 
it; a couple of Swedes; Fireman John 
mpson with badly burned hands; a First 
ss passenger in his underwear; Steward 
ard Brown; Third Class passenger Mrs. 
sa Abbott. 
radually Boat A drifted farther away; the 
mmers arrived at less frequent intervals. 
ally they stopped coming altogether, and 

half-swamped boat drifted silent and 
ne in the empty night. 
eanwhile, other swimmers were making 
overturned Collapsible B. This boat was 
ch closer to the scene. Many more people 
ed around its curved white keel, and 
y were much louder, much more active. 
Save one life! Save one life!” Walter Hurst 
rd the cry again and again as he joined the 
trying to board the collapsible. 
ireless Operator Harold Bride was of 
rse there from the start, but under the 
t. Lightoller also arrived before the Titanic 
k. He was treading water alongside when 
forward funnel fell. The wave almost 
shed him away, and at the same time 
shed young Jack Thayer right up against 
boat. By now, Hurst and three or four 
ers were crouching on the keel. Lightoller 
| Thayer scrambled aboard too. Bride was 
under the boat, lying on his back, bump- 
his head against the seats, gulping for air 
he stuffy darkness. 


N came A. H. Barkworth, a Yorkshire 
ice of the peace. He wore a great fur coat 
r his life belt, and this daring arrangement 

risingly helped buoy him up. Fur coat 

all, he, too, clambered onto the upturned 
apsible, like some bedraggled, shaggy ani- 


olonel Gracie arrived later. Dragged down 
the Titanic, he tried first a plank, then a 


large wooden crate, before he spied the over- 
turned collapsible. When he finally drew 
alongside, more than a dozen men were lying 
and kneeling on the bottom. 

No one offered a helping hand. With each 
new man, the collapsible sagged lower into 
the sea; already the water slopped over the 
keel from time to time. But Gracie grabbed 
the arm of a man already lying on the boat, 
and hauled himself onto the keel. Next, As- 
sistant Cook John Collins swam up and man- 
aged to get on too. Then Bride dived out from 
underneath and scrambled onto the stern. 

By the time Steward Thomas Whiteley ar- 
rived, Collapsible B wallowed under the 
weight of thirty men. As he tried to climb 
aboard, someone swatted him with an oar, 
but he made it anyhow. Fireman Harry Senior 
was beaten off by an oar, but he swam around 
to the other side and finally persuaded them 
to let him on too. 

All the time, men straddling the stern and 
the bow flayed the water with loose boards, 
paddling to get away from the scene and steer 
clear of the swimmers. 

“Hold on to what you have, old boy. One 
more would sink us all,’’ the men on the boat 
shouted to those in the water. 

“That’s all right, boys; keep cool,” one of 
the swimmers replied when they asked him 
to stay clear. Then he swam off, calling back, 
“Good luck; God bless you.” 

Another swimmer kept cheering them on: 
“Good boy! Good lads!”’ He had the voice of 
authority and never asked to climb aboard. 
Even though they were dangerously over- 
crowded, Walter Hurst couldn’t resist holding 
out an oar. But the man was too far gone. As 
the oar touched him, he spun about like a 
cork and was silent. To this day, Hurst thinks 
it was Captain Smith. 

As they moved off into the lonely night, 
away from the wreckage and the swimmers, 
one of the seamen lying on the keel hesitantly 
asked, “Don’t the rest of you think we ought 
to pray?” 

Everybody agreed. A quick poll showed 
Catholics, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Meth- 





Ask 


F. or a good place to be humble, there’s 
no place like home. 


Young mother to her husband: “‘He 
tried my patience all morning, and I 
finally got a little stick and gave him 
something to tell his psychiatrist some- 
day.” 


Saying “‘yes”’ to a child is like blow- 
ing up a balloon: you have to know 
when to stop. 


Woman to officer making road sur- 
vey: “Don’t count us. We'll be coming 
back in a few minutes when my husband 
admits he’s going in the wrong direc- 
tion.” 


Each woman thinks the other wom- 
an’s house always looks the way it does 
on club day. 


A sage woman in our neighborhood 
gives advice to the marriage-minded: 
““Never marry a man who claims to be 
a Saint; suspect him as you do the pink- 
cheeked apple that ripens first.” 


A thoroughly trained husband is one 
who never leaves a pan “‘to soak”’ when 
he washes the dishes. 


Marriage is the only business in 
which a union does not engage in 
strikes for better working conditions. 





Daughter No. 3 defines a love letter: 
“Tt’s one that doesn’t have any news 
in it.”” 


Overheard: “I wouldn’t mind his 
having a mind so much if he weren’t 
always using it to remind me he has 


” 


one. 


At class reunions the big surprise not 
only is finding out that the poorest 
students in the class are now the most 
successful men, but that the prettiest 
girls have become the fat, frumpy or 
frivolous women. 


Daughter: ““He’s given me so many 
things—pin, ring, medal—that by the 
time I’ve got them all off I don’t want 
to break up with him!” 


One of the matrimonial verities is that 
sacrifice doesn’t pay off in sacrifice but 
in loss of respect. 


Every family needs a keen observer; 
one who never misses the detour sign, 
the budding worry line—an income on 
the decline. 


From an old book: “‘She’s given up 
having day help, stopped her contribu- 
tions, discontinued her daily paper and 
magazines, while her two daughters are 
just as idle and well dressed as ever. 
She calls that economy—I don’t.” 


odists all jumbled together; so they compro- 
mised on the Lord’s Prayer, calling it out in 
chorus with the man who suggested it as their 
leader. 

It was not the only sound that drifted over 
the water. All the time while Collapsibles A 
and B were filling up and painfully struggling 
away from the scene, hundreds of swimmers 
were crying for help. Individual voices were 
lost in a steady, overwhelming clamor. To 
Fireman George Kemish, tugging at his oar in 
Boat 9, it sounded like a hundred thousand 
fans at a British football cup final. To Jack 
Thayer, lying on the keel of Boat B, it seemed 
like the high-pitched hum of locusts on a mid- 
summer night in the woods back home in 
Pennsylvania. 


Line cries in the night meant one thing to 
Fifth Officer Lowe: row back and help. After 
leaving the Titanic in No. 14, he had rounded 
up Boats 10, 12, 4 and D, and all five were 
tied together like a string of beads about 150 
yards away. 

“Consider yourselves under my command,” 
he ordered, and now he organized his flotilla 
for rescue work. It was suicide for all the 
boats to go—they were too undermanned— 
but one boat with a hand-picked crew might 
do some good. So Lowe divided his fifty-five 
passengers among the four other boats and 
picked volunteers from each to give No. 14 
some expert oarsmen. 

It was nerve-racking work, playing musical 
chairs with rowboats at 2:30 A.M. in the middle 
of the Atlantic—almost more than Lowe could 
stand. “Jump, damn you, jump!” he shouted 
impatiently at Miss Daisy Minahan. On the 
other hand, an old lady in a shawl seemed 
much too agile. Lowe ripped it offand looked 
into the frightened face of a young man—eyes 
white with terror. He pitched the man into 
Boat No. 10 as hard as he could. 

It took time to make the transfer. Then 
more time, while Lowe waited for the swim- 
mers to thin out enough to make the expedi- 
tion safe. Then still more time to get there. It 
was after 3 o’clock—nearly an hour since the 
sinking—when Boat 14 edged into the wreck- 
age and the people. 

There was little left: Steward John Stewart; 
First Class passenger W. F. Hoyt; a Japanese 
steerage passenger, who had lashed himself to 
a door. For nearly an hour, Boat 14 played a 
hopeless blindman’s buff, chasing after shouts 
and calls in the darkness, never quite able to 
reach who was shouting. 

They got only four, and Mr. Hoyt died in 
an hour. Lowe had miscalculated how long 
it took to row to the scene; how long to 
locate a voice in the dark; most of all, how 
long a man could live in water at 28°. There 
was, he learned, no need to wait until the 
crowd “thinned out.’’ But at least Lowe went 
back. 

Third Officer Pitman in No. 5 also heard 
the cries. He turned the boat around and 
shouted, ““Now, men, we will pull toward the 
wreck !”’ 

‘‘Appeal to the officer not to go back,” a 
lady begged Steward Etches as he tugged at 
his oar. ““Why should we lose all our lives in 
a useless attempt to save others from the 
ship?” 

Other women protested too. Pitman was 
torn by the dilemma. Finally he reversed his 
orders and told his men to lie on their oars. 
For the next hour, No. 5—forty people in a 
boat that held sixty-five—heaved gently in the 
calm Atlantic swell, while its passengers lis- 
tened to the swimmers 300 yards away. 

In No. 2, Steward James Johnson later 
testified that Fourth Officer Boxhall asked the 
ladies, ‘“‘Do you think we ought to go back?” 
They said no; so Boat 2—about half full— 
also drifted while her people listened. 

The ladies in Boat 6 were different. Mrs. 
Lucien Smith, stung that she had fallen for the 
white lie her husband used to get her in the 
boat; Mrs. Churchill Candee, moved by the 
gallantry of her self-appointed protectors; 
Mrs. J. J. Brown, naturally brave and lusty 
for adventure—all begged Quartermaster 
Hitchens to return to the scene. Hitchens re- 
fused. He painted a vivid picture of swimmers 
grappling at the boat, of No. 6 swamping and 
capsizing. The women still pleaded, while the 
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grew fainter. Boat No. 6—capacity, sixty- 
occupants, twenty-eight—went no closer 
1e scene. 
No. 1, Fireman Charles Hendrickson 
out, “It’s up to us to go back and pick 
nyone in the water.” 
obody answered. Lookout George Sy- 
s, in charge of the boat, seemed preoccu- 
. When the suggestion came again, Sir 
no Duff Gordon announced he didn’t 
< they should try: it would be dangerous; 
boat would be swamped. With that, the 
sct was dropped. No. 1—twelve people 
boat made for forty—rowed on aimlessly 
e dark. 

boat after boat, the story was the same. 
nid suggestion, a stronger refusal, nothing 
-. Of 1560 people who went down on the 
vic, only thirteen were picked up by the 
een boats that hovered nearby. Boat D 
ed in one. Boat 4 rescued eight—not be- 
e it rowed back, but because it was within 
1. Only No. 14 returned to the scene. 
; the cries died away, the night became 
ely peaceful. The Titanic, the agonizing 
sense, was gone. The shock of what 
happened, the confusion and excitement 
d, the realization that close friends were 
forever, had not yet sunk in. A curious 
juil feeling came over many of those in 
oats. 
ith the feeling of calm came loneliness. 
rence Beesley wondered why the Titanic, 
when mortally wounded, gave everyone 
ling of companionship and security that 
feboat could replace. In No. 3, Elizabeth 
es watched the shooting stars and thought 
rself how insignificant 
fitanic’s rockets must ~~ 
looked, competing PART 
st Nature. In Boat 4, 
Jean Gertrude Hip- 
| also watched the 
ting stars—she had 
seen so many. She 
led a legend that every 
there’s a shooting star, 
body dies. 
ywly—very slowly—life in the boats picked 
zain. Fourth Officer Boxhall started firing 
reen flares from Boat 2. Somehow this 
sht people out of their trance, cheered 
up too. It was hard to judge distance, 
some thought the green flares were being 
by rescue ships on the horizon. 
irs squealed and splashed in the water, 
S Sang out as the boats hailed one an- 
>in the dark. Nos. 5 and 7 tied up to- 
: so did Nos. 6 and 16. Boat 6 borrowed 
er for extra rowing power. Other boats 
drifting apart. Over a radius of four or 
miles, eighteen little boats wandered 
t through the night, or drifted together 
sea flat as a reservoir. A stoker in No. 13 
zht of times he had spent on the Regent’s 
lake and blurted, “It reminds me of a 
nin’ picnic!” 
times it did seem like a picnic—the small 
the children underfoot. Lawrence Beesley 
to tuck a blanket under the toes of a 
g baby, discovered that he and the lady 
ng the baby had close mutual friends in 
mel, Ireland. Edith Russell amused an- 
‘baby with her toy pig that played the 
xe whenever its tail was twisted. Hugh 
Iner found himself feeding cookies to 
year-old Louis Navatril. Mrs. John Jacob 
- lent a steerage woman a shawl to com- 
ier little daughter, whimpering from the 

The woman thanked Mrs. Astor in 
ish, wrapped the shawl around her little 





UT this time, Marguerite Frolicher was 
uced to an important piece of picnic 
ment. Still deathly seasick, she was no- 
by a kindly gentleman sitting nearby. 
led out a silver flask with a cup top 
uggested a drink of brandy might help. 
took the suggestion and was instantly 
.. Perhaps it was the brandy. Perhaps the 
experience—in all her twenty-two years, 
ad never seen a flask before, and she was 
vated. 
tno picnic was ever so cold. Mrs. Crosby 
red so hard in No. 5 that Third Officer 
in wrapped a sail around her. A stoker 


Nobody don’t never get 
nothing for nothing no- 
where, no time, nohow. 

—AMERICAN PROVERB 


in No. 6 sat beside Mrs. Brown, his teeth 
chattering with the cold. Finally she wrapped 
her sable stole about his legs, tying the tails 
around his ankles. In No. 16, a man in white 
pajamas looked so cold he reminded the other 
passengers of a snowman. Mrs. Charlotte 
Collyer was so numb she toppled over in No. 
14—her hair caught in an oarlock and a big 
tuft came out by the roots. 

The crew did their best to make the women 
more comfortable. In No. 5 a sailor took off 
his stockings and gave them to Mrs. Washing- 
ton Dodge. When she looked up in startled 
gratitude, he explained, “I assure you, ma’am, 
they are perfectly clean. I just put them on 
this morning.” 


Is No. 13, Fireman Beauchamp shivered 
in his thin jumper, but he refused to take an 
extra coat offered him by an elderly lady, in- 
sisting it go to a young Irish girl instead. For 
the people in this boat, there was additional 
relief from an unexpected quarter. When 
Steward Ray left his cabin for the last time 
he picked up six handkerchiefs lying in his 
trunk. Now he gave them out, telling people 
to tie a knot in each corner and turn them 
into caps. As a result, he recalls with pride, 
“Six heads were crowned.” 

Besides the cold, the number of lady oars- 
men dispelled the picnic illusion. In No. 4, 
Mrs. John B. Thayer rowed for five hours in 
water up to her shins. In No. 6, the irre- 
pressible Mrs. Brown organized the women, 
two to an oar. One held the oar in place, while 
the second did the pulling. Mrs. Brown, Mrs. 
Meyer, Mrs. Candee and others propelled the 
boat some three to four miles, in a hopeless 
effort to overtake the light 
that twinkled on the hori- 
zon most of the night. 

In No. 8, Marie Young, 
Gladys Cherry, Mrs. F. Joel 
Swift and others pulled at 
the oars. Mrs. William R. 
Bucknell noted with pride 
that as she rowed next to 
the Countess of Rothes, 
farther down the boat her 
maid was rowing next to the countess’ maid. 
Most of the night the countess handled the 
tiller. Seaman Jones, in charge, later explained 
to the Sphere why he put her there: ‘““There was 
a woman in my boat as was a woman... . 
When I saw the way she was carrying herself 
and heard the quiet determined way she spoke 
to the others, I knew she was more of a man 
than any we had on board.” At the American 
investigation, perhaps lacking the guidance 
of the press, Jones phrased it a little less 
elegantly: ‘She had a lot to say, so I put her 
to steering the boat.” 

Mrs. Walter Douglas handled the tiller of 
Boat 2. Boxhall, who was in charge, pulled an 
oar and helped fire the green flares. Mrs. J. 
Stuart White didn’t row, but she appointed 
herself a sort of signalman. She had a cane 
with a built-in electric light, and during most 
of the night she waved it fiercely about, alter- 
nately helping and confusing everyone. 

As the night wore on, the early composure 
began to give way. In No. 3, Mrs. Charles 
Hays hailed the boats that came near, search- 
ing for her husband. “‘Charles Hays, are you 
there?”’ she would call, over and over again. 
In No. 8, Signora de Satode Penasco screamed 
for her husband, Victor. In No. 6, Madame de 
Villiers constantly called for her son, who 
wasn’t even on the Titanic. 

Gradually a good deal of squabbling broke 
out. The women in No. 3 bickered about 
trifles, while their husbands sat in embarrassed 
silence. Mrs. Washington Dodge—who wanted 
to row back, against the wishes of nearly 
everyone else in No. 5—grew so bitter that 
when No. 7 came by, she switched boats in 
midocean. Maud Slocombe, the Titanic’s ir- 
repressible masseuse, helped bawl out a 
woman who kept setting off an alarm clock 
in No. 11. Seaman Diamond, a tough ex-boxer 
in charge of No. 15, swore oaths that turned 
the night air even bluer. 

Many of the arguments revolved around 
smoking. In 1912 tobacco was not yet the 
great American cure-all for easing strain and 
tension, and the women in the boats were 
shocked. Miss Elizabeth Shutes begged two 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 157 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 155 
itting near her in No. 3 to stop smoking, 
hey kept on. To Mrs. J. Stuart White, it 
matter that still rankled at the investiga- 
When Senator Smith asked if she wished 
ention anything bearing on the crew’s 
line, she exploded, “‘As we cut loose 
the ship these stewards took out ciga- 
and lighted them. On an occasion like 


. 1 had its squabbles too. Sir Cosmo 
Gordon and C. E. Henry Stengel, of 
rk, New Jersey, didn’t get along very 
is might not have mattered in a crowded 
but with only twelve people, it was 
r grating. According to Sir Cosmo, Mr. 
el kept shouting ‘Boat ahoy!’’ He also 
ookout Symons, at the tiller, a stream of 
cting advice on where to steer. Nobody 
any attention, but he irritated Sir Cosmo 
ch that he finally asked Mr. Stengel to 
quiet. Sir Cosmo was doubly annoyed 
Mr. Stengel later testified that “between 
osmo and myself we decided which way 


” 
. 


SMAN PUSEY was smoldering over Lady 
Gordon’s efforts to condole Miss Fran- 
i on the loss of her nightgown. At the 
he told her, ““Never mind, you have 
your lives; but we have lost our kit.” 
If an hour later, still smoldering, Pusey 
d to, Sir Cosmo: “I suppose you have 


t you can get more?” 
ese 
ell, we have lost our kit, and the com- 
won't give us any more. And what’s 
our pay stops from tonight.” 
Cosmo had enough: “Very well, I will 
ou a fiver each to start a new kit.” 
did, too, but lived to regret it. The Duff 
ons’ near monopoly of Boat 1, its failure 
back, gave the gift the look of a pay-off 
ir Cosmo had a hard time living down. 
x did subsequent events help his case. 
Lady Duff Gordon reassembled the 
in life jackets for a group picture after 
scue, they looked more and more like 
uff Gordons’ personal crew. Still later, 
it came out that Lookout Symons, 
ally in charge of the boat, spent the day 
Sir Cosmo’s lawyer just before he testi- 
t the British inquiry, it looked as though 
osmo even had his personal coxswain. 
re’s no evidence that Sir Cosmo was 
of more than extreme bad taste. 
m among the men clinging desperately 
rturned Boat B, there was time for petty 
ing. Colonel Gracie—his teeth chatter- 
is matted hair now frozen stiff—noticed 
an beside him wore a dry outing cap. 
olonel asked to borrow the cap to warm 
ad for a minute. ‘““And what would I 
the man shot back. 
es on Boat B were understandably 
. The air was leaking out from under the 
nd every minute it sank a little lower in 
ater. The sea occasionally washed over 
1, and one impulsive move might pitch 
ody into the sea. At this peint, Gracie 
lieved to hear the deep voice of Second 
r Lightoller, and even more relieved 
a crewman called out, ““We will all obey 
the officer orders.” 
htoller quickly responded. Feeling that 
oncerted, organized action would keep 
at balanced, he had all thirty men stand 
e arranged them in a double column, 
z the bow. Then as the boat lurched with 
2a, he shouted, “‘Lean to the right”... 
nd upright” . . . “Lean to the left”— 
2ver was necessary to counteract the 
. As they threw their weight this way and 
for a while they yelled, “Boat ahoy! Boat 
!” Lightoller finally stopped them, urging 
to save their strength. 
grew still colder, and the colonel com- 
ed again about his head, this time to 
oller. Another man offered them both a 
rom his fiask. They turned him down, but 
ed out Walter Hurst, shivering nearby. 
t thought it was brandy and took a big 
He almost choked—it was essence of 
ermint. 
thtoller discovered Harold Bride, the 
T wireless operator, at the stern of the 


boat, and from his position in the bow he 
asked what ships were on the way. Bride 
shouted back: the Baltic, the Olympic, the 
Carpathia. Lightoller figured the Carpathia 
should arrive at daybreak—passed the word 
around, to buck up sagging spirits. 

From then on, they scanned the horizon 
searching for any sign. From time to time, 
they were cheered by the green flares lit by 
Boxhall in Boat 2. Even Lightoller thought 
they must come from another ship. 

Slowly the night passed. Toward dawn a 
slight breeze sprang up. The air seemed even 
more frigid. The sea grew choppy. Bitter-cold 
waves splashed over the feet, the shins, the 
knees of the men on Boat B. The spray stabbed 
their bodies and blinded their eyes. One man, 
then another, then another rolled off the stern 
and disappeared from sight. The rest fell silent, 
completely absorbed in the battle to stay alive. 

The sea was silent too. No one saw a trace 
of life in the waves that rippled the smooth 
Atlantic, as the first light of dawn streaked the 
sky. 

But one man still lived—thanks to a remark- 
able combination of initiative, luck and alco- 
hol. Four hours earlier, Chief Baker Charles 
Joughin was awakened, like so many on the 
Titanic, by that strange, grinding jar. And like 
many others, he heard the call to general 
quarters a little after midnight. 

But Joughin didn’t merely report to the 
Boat Deck. He reasoned that if boats were 
needed, provisions were needed too; so on his 
own initiative, he mustered his staff of thirteen 
bakers and ransacked the Titanic’s larder of 
all spare bread. The bakers then trooped top- 
side carrying four loaves apiece. 


After all, as a pretty girl once said 
to me, women are a sex by them- 
selves, so to speak. 

MAX BEERBOHM 


This done, Joughin retired to his cabin on E 
Deck, port side, for a nip of whisky. 

About 12:30 he felt sufficiently fortified to 
reascend the stairs to his boat, No. 10. At this 
stage, it was still difficult to persuade the 
women to go; so Joughin resorted to stronger 
methods. He went down to the Promenade 
Deck and hauled some up by force. Then, to 
use his own word, he ‘“‘threw’’ them into the 
boat. 

Joughin was assigned to No. 10 as skipper, 
but he thought there were enough men to 
handle the boat; so he jumped out and helped 
launch it instead. To go with it, he explained, 
‘“‘would have set a bad example.” 

It was now 1:20. He scampered down the 
slanting stairs again to his cabin on E Deck, 
and poured himself a drink. He sat down on his 
bunk and nursed it along—aware that the 
water now rippled through the cabin doorway, 
swilled across the checkered linoleum and rose 
to the top of his shoes. 

About 1:45 he saw, of all people, gentle 
old Doctor O’Loughlin rummaging around. 
Joughin greeted him briefly, then went back 
up to the Boat Deck. The Titanic was listing 
heavily now, and the slant was much steeper. 

All the boats were gone. Joughin went down 
to B Deck and began throwing deck chairs 
through the windows of the enclosed prom- 
enade. Altogether he pitched about fifty chairs 
overboard. 

It was tiring work; so after he lugged the last 
chair to the edge and squeezed it through the 
window (it was a little like threading a needle), 
Joughin retired to the pantry on the starboard 
side of A Deck. It was 2:10. 

As he quenched his thirst—this time it was 
water—he heard a kind of crash. The pantry 
cups and saucers flew about him, the lights 
glowed red, and overhead he heard the pound- 
ing of feet running aft. 

He bolted out of the pantry toward the 
stern end of A Deck, just behind a swarm of 


people, running the same way and clambering _ 


down from the Boat Deck above. He vaulted 
down the steps to B Deck, then to the Well 
Deck. Just as he got there, the Titanic gave a 
sickening twist to port, throwing most of the 
people into a huge heap along the port rail. 


Joughin kept his balance. Alert but re- 
laxed, his equilibrium was marvelous. As the 
stern rose higher and corkscrewed to port, the 
deck was now listing too steeply to stand on, 
and Joughin slipped over the starboard rail 
and stood on the actual side of the ship. He 
worked his way up the side, still holding onto 
the rail—but from the outside—until he 
reached the white painted steel plates of the 
Poop Deck. He now stood on the rounded 
stern end of the ship, which had swung high 
in the air some 150 feet above the water. 

Joughin tightened his life belt. Then he 
glanced at his watch—it said 2:15. He was be- 
ginning to puzzle over his position when he felt 
the stern beginning to drop under his feet—it 
was like taking an elevator. As the sea closed 
over the stern, Joughlin stepped off into the 
water. He didn’t even get his head wet. 

He paddled off into the night, little bothered 
by the freezing water. It was 4 o’clock when he 
saw what he thought was wreckage in the first 
gray light of day. He swam over and discoy- 
ered it was the upturned Collapsible B. 

The keel was crowded and he couldn’t climb 
on, so he hung around for a while until he 
spied an old friend from the kitchen—entree 
chef John Maynard. Maynard held out his 
hand, and Joughin hung on, treading water, 
still thoroughly insulated. 

The others didn’t notice him—partly be- 
cause they were too numb to care, partly be- 
cause all eyes now scanned the southeast 
horizon. Just after 3:30 they saw a distant 
flash followed by a far-off boom. In Boat 6, 
Miss Norton cried, “‘There’s a flash of light- 
ning!” In No. 13, a stoker lying in the bottom, 
almost unconscious from the cold, bolted up, 
shouting, ‘““That was a cannon!” 

Soon a single light appeared from the same 
direction, then another, then row after row. 
A big steamer was pounding up, firing rockets 
to reassure the Titanic’s people that help was 
on the way. In No. 9, Deck Hand Paddy Mc- 
Gough suddenly thundered, “Let us all pray 
to God, for there is a ship on the horizon and 
it’s making for us!” 

The men on Boat B let out a yelp of joy. 
Someone lit a newpaper in No. 3 and waved it 
wildly, then Mrs. Davidson’s straw hat—it 
would burn longer. In Mrs. A. S. Jerwan’s 
boat, they dipped handkerchiefs in kerosene 
and lit them as signals. In No. 13, they twisted 
a torch out of letters. Boxhall burned a 
last green flare in Boat 2. In No. 8, Mrs. White 
swung her electric cane as never before. 

Over the water floated cheers and yells of 
relief. Even Nature seemed pleased, as the 
dreary night gave way to the mauve and coral 
of a beautiful dawn. 

Not everyone saw it. In half-swamped Boat 
A, Olaus Abelseth tried to kindle the will to 
live in a half-frozen man lying beside him. As 
day broke, he took the man’s shoulder and 
raised him up, so that he was sitting on the 
floor boards. “‘Look!”’ pleaded Abelseth. ‘“‘We 
can see a ship now; brace up!” 

He took one of the man’s hands and raised 
it. Then he shook the man’s shoulder. But the 
man only said, “Who are you?” And a minute 
later, ““Let me be. . . . Who are you?” 

Abelseth held him up for a while; but it was 
such a strain, he finally had to use a board as 
a prop. Half an hour later the sky blazed 
with thrilling, warm shades of pink and gold, 
but now it was too late for the man to know. 


Mis. ANNE CRAIN puzzled over the cheerful 
smell of coffee brewing, as she lay in her cabin 
on the Cunarder Carpathia, bound from New 
York to the Mediterranean. It was nearly 
1 A.M. on the fourth night out, and by now 
Mrs. Crain knew the little liner well enough to 
feel that any sign of activity after midnight was 
unusual, let alone coffee brewing. 

Down the corridor Mrs. Anne Peterson lay 
awake too. She wondered why the lights were 
turned on all over the ship—normally the 
poky Carpathia was shut down by now. 

Howard M. Chapin was in the upper berth 
of his cabin on A Deck—his face just a few 
inches below the Boat Deck above. Sometime 
after midnight a strange sound suddenly woke 
him up. It was a man on the deck directly over 
his head. The day before, he had noticed a life- 
boat fall tied to a cleat just about there; now 
he felt sure the man was unfastening the boat 
and something was wrong. 
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Mrs. Louis M. Ogden awoke to a cold cabin 
and a speeding ship. Hearing loud noises over- 
head, she, too, decided something must be 
wrong. She shook her sleeping husband. His 
diagnosis didn’t reassure her—the noise was 
the crew breaking out the chocks from the 
lifeboats. He opened the stateroom door and 
saw a line of stewards carrying blankets and 
mattresses. Not very reassuring either. 

Here and there, all over the ship, light sleep- 
ers listened restlessly to muffled commands, 
tramping feet, creaking davits. The engines 
were pounding much harder, much faster than 
usual. Washstand tumblers rattled loudly in 
their brackets; the woodwork groaned with the 
strain. A turn of the faucet produced only cold 
water—a twist of the heater knob brought no 
results—the engines seemed to be feeding on 
every ounce of steam. 

Strangest of all was the bitter cold. The Car- 
pathia had left New York on April eleventh. 
Her 150 First Class passengers were mostly 
elderly Americans following the sun in this pre- 
Florida era; her 575 steerage passengers were 
mostly Slavs and Italians returning to their 
sunny Mediterranean. All of them welcomed 
the balmy breeze of the Gulf Stream that Sun- 
day afternoon. Toward 5 o’clock it grew so 
warm that Mr. Chapin shifted his deck chair 
to the shade. Now there was an amazing 
change—the frigid blast that swept through 
every crack and seam felt like the Arctic. 

On the bridge, Capt. Arthur H. Rostron 
wondered whether he had overlooked any- 
thing. He had been at sea for twenty-seven 
years—with Cunard for seventeen—but this 
was only his second year as a Cunard skipper 
and only his third month on the Carpathia. 
The Titanic’s call for help 
was his first real test. 

When the CQD arrived, 
Rostron had already turned 
in for the night. Harold 
Cottam, the Carpathia’s 
operator, rushed the mes- 
sage to First Officer Dean 
on the bridge. They both 
raced down the ladder, 
through the chartroom, 
and burst into the captain’s 
cabin. Rostron—a stickler for discipline even 
when half asleep—wondered what the ship 
was coming to, with people dashing in this 
way. They were meant to knock, but before 
he could reprimand them, Dean blurted the 
news. 

Rostron bolted out of bed, ordered the 
ship turned, and then—after the order was 
given—double-checked Cottam: 

“Are you absolutely certain it is the Titanic 
and requires immediate assistance ?”’ 

“Quite certain.” 

“All right, tell him we are coming along as 
fast as we can.” 

Rostron rushed into the chartroom and 
worked out the Carpathia’s new course. As he 
figured, he saw the boatswain’s mate pass by, 
leading a party to scrub down the decks. Ros- 
tron told him to forget the decks and prepare 
the boats for lowering. The mate gaped. Ros- 
tron reassured him: 

“It’s all right; we’re going to another vessel 
in distress.” 

In a few moments the new course was set— 
North 52 West. The Carpathia was fifty-eight 
miles away. At fourteen knots, she would take 
four hours to get there. Too long. Rostron 
sent for Chief Engineer Johnstone, told him to 


pour it on; call out the off-duty watch; cut off 
the heat and hot water, pile every ounce of 


steam into the boilers. 


N, xT, Rostron sent for First Officer Dean, 
told him to knock off all routine work, organ- 
ize the ship for rescue operations. Specifically 
prepare and swing out all boats. . . rig electric 
clusters along the ship’s side . . . open all gang- 
way doors . . . hook block-and-line rope in 
each gangway ... rig chair slings for the sick 
and injured, canvas and bags for hauling up 
children at every gangway .. . drop pilot lad- 
ders and side ladders at gangways and along 
the sides . . . rig cargo nets to help people 
. prepare forward derricks (with steam in 
the winches) to hoist mail and luggage 
aboard ... and have oil handy to pour down 
the lavatories on both sides of the ship, in case 
the sea grew rough. 


One of the easiest ways to 
become popular is to re- 
member the nice things 
folks say about a person, 
and repeat them to him. 
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Then he called the ship’s surgeon, Doll 
McGhee: collect all the restoratives and stj . 
lants on the ship. . . set up first-aid statio 
each dining saloon . . . put the Hunga 
doctor in charge of Third Class ..,. ) 
Italian doctor in Second . . . McGhee 
self in First. 

Now Purser Brown: see that the chief sth 
ard, the assistant purser and himself gh 
covered a different gangway—receive 
Titanic’s passengers . . . get their names} 
channel them to the proper dining saloon|§ 
pending on class) for medical check. 


xan another barrage of orders for C 
Steward Harry Hughes: call out every ma 
prepare coffee for all hands . . . have s¢ 
coffee, tea, brandy and whisky ready 
survivors . . . pile blankets at every gf 
way .. . convert smoking room, lounge 
library into dormitories for the rescued 
group all the Carpathia’s steerage passeng 
use the space saved for the Titanic’s stee 
As he gave his orders, Rostron urged t 
all to keep quiet. The job ahead was to 
enough without having the Carpathia’s 
sengers underfoot. The longer they slept 
better. As an extra precaution, stewards 
stationed in every corridor. They were to 
any prowling passengers that the Carpa 
wasn’t in trouble, urge them to go bae 
their cabins. Then he sent an inspector, 
master-at-arms and a special detail of s 
ards to keep the steerage passengers u 
control. After all, no one knew how they’ 
act to being shuffled about. 
The ship sprang to life. Down in the en 
room, it seemed as if everyone had fo 
shovel and was pouring 
i the coal. The extra wi 
tumbled out of their b 
and raced to lend ah 
Most didn’t even wai 
dress. Faster and faste 
old ship knifed aheg 


14.:.2314%.. 
16% ... 17 knots 
one dreamed the 

pathia could drive 


hard. 

In the crew’s quarters, a tug at his bla 
woke up Steward Robert H. Vaughan. A 
told him to get up and dress, the Carpa 
had hit an iceberg. 

Vaughan stumbled to the porthole 
looked out. The ship was driving ahead, 
waves rolling out from her side. Obvio 
there was nothing wrong with the Carpai 
Bewildered, he and his mates continued d 
ing—all the more confused because somé 
had swiped their only light bulb and they 
to get ready in the dark. 

When they reached the deck, an office 
them to work collecting blankets. Then ta 
First Class dining saloon—now a beeht 
men scurrying about, shifting chairs, rese 
tables, moving the liquor from the bar to 
buffet. Elsewhere word spread that Cap 
Rostron wanted 3000 blankets for “‘that 
extra people.”” But nobody knew why. 

At 1:15 the stewards were all mustered 
the main dining saloon. Chief Steward Hu 
told them about the Titanic, explained 
duties, paused, then delivered his end 
‘Every man to his post and let him do his 
duty like a true Englishman. If the situa 
calls for it, let us add another glorious pag 
British history.” 

The stewards went back to work, mos 
them now shifting blankets from the bed 
lockers to the gangways. These were the | 
Louis Ogden saw when he first looked ol 
his cabin. Now he decided to try again. He 
lared Doctor McGhee, who was passing 
but the surgeon only told him, ‘‘Please sté 
your cabin—captain’s orders.” 

“Yes, but what is the matter?” 

‘An accident, but not to our ship. Sta 
side.” 

Mr. Ogden reported back to his wife 
was sure the Carpathia was on fire and the 
was speeding for help. He began dres 
slipped out on deck, found a quartermast¢ 
knew. This time, he got a straight ans 


“There has been an accident to the Titay 


“You'll have to give me something b 
than that!’’ said Ogden. ‘‘The Titanic is 7 
northern route and we are on the south 
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We're going north like hell. Get back in 
r room.” 
r. Ogden again reported back to Mrs. 
en, who asked, “Do you believe it?” 
No. Get up and put on your warmest 
hes.”’ There was no doubt in Mr. Ogden’s 
id now: the Titanic was unsinkable; so the 
eon must be covering up—the Carpathia 
in danger. They must escape. Somehow 
managed to sneak out on deck. 
thers made it too; and they compared 
es together, furtive little groups hiding 
their own crew. Gradually they realized 
Carpathia wasn’t in danger. But nobody 
sure why they were on this wild dash 
ugh the night. And of course they couldn’t 
, or they’d be sent below again. So they 
d there, all eyes straining into the darkness, 
knowing what they were looking for. 
n fact, nobody on the Carpathia now knew 
t to look for. In the wireless shack over the 
ond Class smoking room, Harold Cottam 
Id no longer rouse the Titanic. But his set 
5 so miserable—the range was only 150 
at best—that he wasn’t sure what had 
ypened. Perhaps the Titanic was still send- 
, but her signals were now too weak to catch. 
n the other hand, the news so far had been 
bad. At 1:06 Cottam heard her tell the 
mmpic, ““Get your boats ready; going down 
t at the head”. . . at 1:10, “Sinking head 
» . . at 1:35, “Engine room getting 
Incé the Titanic asked Cottam how long he 
d take to arrive. ‘“‘Say about four hours,” 
ructed Rostron—he didn’t yet realize what 
Carpathia could do. 
en at 1:50 came a final plea: ‘““Come as 
kly as possible, old man; the engine room 
lling up to the boilers.” After that, silence. 
ow it was after 2, and Cottam still hunched 
ly over the set. Despite the biting cold, he 
still in shirt sleeves. He had started to un- 
when the first CQD arrived, and he 
*t got around to putting on his coat again. 
the bridge, Rostron had organized his 
, done everything he could think of, and 
came the hardest part of all—waiting. 
r him stood Second Officer James Bisset, 
forward extra. lookouts. All strained for 
sign of ice, any sign of the Titanic. But so 
there was nothing—just the glassy sea, the 
ing stars, the sharp, clear, empty horizon. 
t 2:35 Doctor McGhee climbed the ladder 
the bridge, told Rostron that everything 
ready below. As he talked, Rostron sud- 
ly saw the glow of a green flare on the 
izon, about half a point off the port bow. 
There’s his light!’ he shouted. “‘He must 
still afloat!”’ It certainly looked that way. 
flare was clearly a long way off. To be seen 
ll, it must be high out of the water. It was 
y 2:40, and they were already in sight—per- 
s the Carpathia would be in time after all. 
hen at 2:45 Second Officer Bisset sighted 
ny shaft of light glistening two points off 
port bow. It was the first iceberg—revealed 
the mirrored light of a star. 
hen another berg, then another. Twisting 
turning, the Carpathia now dodged ice- 
gs on all sides, never slackening speed. On 
surged, as the men breathlessly watched 
the next berg and from time to time spotted 
Te green flares in the distance. 






















Carpathia was firing rockets now. One 
ry fifteen minutes, with Cunard Roman 
idles in between. Word spread below that 
y were in sight. In the main dining saloon, 
stewards took up their posts. In the engine 
m, the stokers shoveled harder than ever. 
the gangways and boat stations, the men 
od ready. Everyone was wild with excite- 
nt, and the Carpathia herself trembled all 
sr. A sailor later remarked, “‘The old boat 
S as excited as any of us.” 
3ut Rostron’s heart was sinking. By 3:35 
’y were drawing near the Titanic’s position, 
1d still no sign of her. At 3:50 he put the 
zines on “Stand by’”—they were almost at 
spot. At 4 he stopped the ship—they were 
re, 

Just then another green flare blazed up. It 
s directly ahead, low in the water. The 
kering light showed the outline of a life- 
at, perhaps 300 yards away. Rostron started 
his engines, began to maneuver the Car- 
thia to starboard, so as to pick up the life- 





boat on his port side, which was leeward. He 
spotted a huge iceberg directly ahead, and had 
to swing the other way to keep from hitting it. 

The lifeboat was now to windward, and 
as he edged toward it a breeze sprang up and 
the sea grew choppy. A voice from the dark 
hailed him, ‘“‘We have only one seaman and 
can’t work very well.” 

“All right,’ Rostron shouted back, and he 
gently nudged the Carpathia closer, until the 
voice called again, “Stop your engines!”’ 

It was Fourth Officer Boxhall in Boat 2. 
Sitting beside him, Mrs. Walter Douglas, of 
Minneapolis, was near hysterics. “The Ti- 
tanic,”’ she cried, “thas gone down with every- 
one on board!” 

Boxhall told her to “shut up”—and his 
sharpness cut her off instantly. She quickly 
pulled herself together. 


es were dropped, and now the boat was 
fast. A moment’s hesitation; then at 4:10 Miss 
Elizabeth Allen climbed slowly up the swing- 
ing ladder and tumbled into the arms of Purser 
Brown. He asked her where the Titanic was, 
and she replied it had gone down. 

Up on the bridge Rostron knew without 
asking—yet he felt he had to go through with 
the formalities. He sent for Boxhall, and as the 
fourth officer stood shivering before him, he 
put it to him: “‘The Titanic has gone down?” 

““Yes”,—Boxhall’s voice broke as he said 
it—‘*‘she went down at about two-thirty.” 

The people on deck could make out other 
lifeboats on all sides, scattered over a four- 
mile area. In the gray light of dawn they were 
hard to distinguish from scores of small ice- 
bergs that covered the sea. Mixed with the 
small bergs were three or four towering mon- 
sters, 150-200 feet high. To the north and west, 
about five miles away, stretched a flat, un- 
broken field of ice as far as the eye could see. 

The sight was so astonishing, so incredible, 
that those who had slept through everything 
until now couldn’t grasp it at all. Mrs. Wallace 
Bradford, of San Francisco, looked out her 
porthole and blinked in disbelief—half a mile 
away loomed a huge jagged peak like a rock 
off shore. It was not white, and she wondered 
‘how in the world can we be near a rock when 
we are four days out from New York in a 
southerly direction and in midocean?”’ 

Another bewildered passenger hunted up his 
stewardess in the corridor. But she stopped 
him before he said a word. Pointing to some 
women tottering into the main dining saloon, 
she sobbed, “From the Titanic. She’s at the 
bottom of the ocean.” 


Ten miles away, with the coming of dawn, 
life was beginning to stir again on the Cali- 
fornian. At 4 Chief Officer George Frederick 
Stewart climbed to the bridge and relieved 
Second Officer Stone. 

Stone brought him up to date—told him 
about the strange ship, the rockets, the way 
the stranger disappeared. He added that 
around 3:40 he saw still another rocket, this 
time directly south and clearly not from the 
same ship that fired the first eight. Dead tired, 
Stone dropped down the ladder and turned 
in—from now on it was Stewart’s headache. 

At 4:30 Stewart woke up Captain Lord and 
began to repeat Stone’s story. 

“Yes, I know,” interrupted the captain, 
“the’s been telling me.’’ Lord pulled on some 
clothes and went up to the bridge. He began 
discussing the best way to work out of the ice 
field and get on to Boston. Stewart broke in 
and asked if he wasn’t going to check ona ship 
that was now in sight directly to the south. 
Lord said, ‘‘No, I don’t think so; she’s not 
making any signals now.” 

Stewart dropped the matter—he didn’t men- 
tion that Stone, on his way below, said he was 
sure the ship to the south couldn’t be the same 
one that fired the first eight rockets. 

But he must have thought a good deal more 
about it, because at 5:40 he woke up Wireless 
Operator Evans, who recalled him saying, 
“‘There’s a ship been firing rockets. Will you 
see if you can find out anything the matter?” 

Evans fumbled in the half light of day, 
found the headphones and tuned in. 

Two minutes later, Stewart rocketed up to 
the bridge, calling, ‘““There’s a ship sunk!” 

Then he raced back down to the wireless 
shack ... back up again... then to Captain 





Lord with the shattering news, ‘“‘The Titanic 
has hit a berg and sunk!” 

Captain Lord did just what a good skipper 
should do. He immediately started his engines 
and headed for the Titanic’s last position. 


“Oh, muddie, look at the beautiful North 
Pole with no Santa Claus on it,” little Douglas 
Speddon said to his mother, Mrs. Frederick O. 
Speddon, as Boat 3 threaded its way through 
the loose ice toward the Carpathia. 

In fact, the world did look like a picture 
from a child’s book about the Arctic. The sun 
was just edging over the horizon, and the ice 
sparkled in its first long rays. The bergs looked 
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dazzling white, pink, mauve, deep blue, de- 
pending on how the rays hit them and how the 
shadows fell. The sea was now bright blue, and 
little chunks of ice, some no bigger than a 
man’s fist, bobbed in the choppy water. Over- 
head, the eastern sky was gold and blue, prom- 
ising a lovely day. The shadows of night lin- 
gered in the west—Lawrence Beesley remem- 
bered watching the morning star shine long 
after the others had faded. Near the horizon a 
thin, pale crescent moon appeared. 

““A new moon! Turn your money over, 
boys! That is, if you have any!’’ Fireman Fred 
Barrett shouted cheerfully to the crew rowing 
No. 13. Whoops and yells of relief erupted 
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ow! Catt Gur COFFEE HUNGER 
with NESCAFE 


—tastier coffee made the modern way | 


Try this recipe... 

When guests are “played out” 
after bridge or canasta, revive 
them with delicious Nescafé! 
For each serving, put a 
teaspoonful of Nescafé (more 
or less, according to strength 






desired) and a coffee cup of 
boiling water in your coffee 
server. Cover for a moment 


hothing but 
coffee / 


before serving. Mmm! This is 
truly **company”’ coffee! 


When youre hungty for tastier coffee, ty Nescats 








from all the boats, as the men tried to outrow 
one another in reaching the Carpathia. Some 
began singing, “Pull for the shore, boys.” 
Some gave organized cheers. Some, however, 
remained silent—stunned by the sinking or 
overwhelmed by relief. 

“It’s all right, ladies; do not grieve. We are 
picked up.”” Lookout Hogg sought to encour- 
age the women staring bleakly ahead in No. 7, 
but they kept very quiet. 

There were no cheers on overturned Col- 
lapsible B either. Lightoller, Gracie, Bride, 
Thayer and the others were too busy trying to 
stay afloat. Stirred by the morning breeze, the 
waves washed over the hull and rocked it back 
and forth. Every time it rolled, more air es- 
caped, and the keel sank still lower in the 
water. With Lightoller shouting directions, the 
men still shifted their weight back and forth, 
but after an hour of this they were dead tired. 

The sight of the Carpathia arriving with the 
dawn—so thrilling to everyone else—now 
meant little to these men. She had stopped four 
miles away, and they wondered how they 
could last until they were spotted. Suddenly, as 
the light spread over the sea, they saw new 
hope. About 800 yards off, Boats 4, 10, 12 and 
D were still strung together in a line, just as 
Fifth Officer Lowe had ordered. 

The men on Collapsibie B shouted, “Ship 
ahoy!’’—but they were too far away to be 
heard. Then Lightoller fished an_ officer’s 
whistle out of his pocket and blewa shrill blast. 
The sound not only carried, but told the crew 
manning the boats that an officer was calling. 

In No. 12, Seaman Frederick Clinch quickly 
looked up—thought he saw about twenty men 
in the distance standing on, of all things, a 
ship’s funnel. In No. 4, 
Trimmer Samuel Hemming 
looked over too; and in 
the early-morning light, 
it seemed to him some 
men were standing on a 
slab of ice. The two boats 
at once cast off and headed 
over. 

They were barely in 
time. By now Boat B 
was so delicately balanced that the wash from 
No. 4 almost swept everybody off. It took all 
Quartermaster Perkis’ skill to maneuver the 
boat safely alongside. On B, Lightoller cau- 
tioned the men not to scramble. Even so, the 
boat gave a sickening roll as each man leaned 
forward to jump. 

One by one they made it. Jack Thayer was 
sO preoccupied at getting safely into No. 12 
that he didn’t notice his mother right alongside 
in No. 4. And Mrs. Thayer was so numbed by 
cold and misery that she didn’t notice her son. 
When Colonel Gracie’s turn came, he crawled 
hands first into No. 12, preferring pinched 
fingers to the risk of a jump. Baker Joughin, 
still treading water, didn’t worry at all. He 
simply let go Maynard’s hand and paddled 
over to No. 4, where they pulled him in, still 
thoroughly insulated by his whisky. 

Lightoller was last to leave the overturned 
collapsible. When all the others were trans- 
ferred, he lifted a lifeless body into No. 12, 
Jumped in himself, and took charge of the 
boat. It was just about 6:30 when he finally 
shoved off from the empty keel and began 
rowing toward the Carpathia. 





good one. 


Mine Fifth Officer Lowe gave up his 
search for swimmers among the wreckage. In 
an hour’s hard work No. 14 picked up only 
four men, and he knew he was too late to find 
any more. No man could last longer in the 
ice-cold water. Now, day was breaking and 
rescue was at hand. Lowe decided to head 
back for the boats he had left tied together 
and shepherd them in to the Carpathia. 

“Hoist a sail forward,” he ordered Seaman 
F. O. Evans as the breeze quickened. In every 
other boat, the crew regarded the mast as an 
extra encumbrance and the sail just something 
that got in the way. They didn’t know how to 
sail anyhow. As Lowe later explained, few sea- 
men were boatmen and few boatmen were sea- 
men, but he was both. 

By the time he got back, his little fleet had 
scattered. Boats 4 and 12 were off picking up 
the men on B, and No. 10 and D were head- 
ing separately for the Carpathia. D looked in 
bad shape—low in the water and few oars at 


Anger is never without a 
reason, but seldom with a 


—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
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work. “‘Well,”’ said Lowe to himself, “‘I will 
down and pick her up and make sure of he 

“We have about all we want!” Hugh Wo 
ner shouted as No. 14 sailed up. Lowe to 
over a line and gave them a tow. 

Then, about a mile and a half away he spi 
Collapsible A, making no headway at all. T 
people in A never did manage to get the sid 
up, and the gunwales lay flush with the wat¢ 
Of some thirty who originally swam to t 
boat, most had fallen overboard numb w 
the cold. Only a dozen men and Third Cle 
passenger Mrs. Rosa Abbott were left, sta 
ing in freezing water up to their knees. 

Lowe arrived just in time, took them 
aboard No. 14, then set sail again for the 
pathia, still towing D. Collapsible A was | 
behind—abandoned and empty, except for 
bodies of three men (with life belts cover 
their faces), R. Norris Williams, Jr.’s fur co; 
and a ring belonging to Third Class passeng 
Edward P. Lindell, of Helsingborg, Swede 
whom no one remembered seeing all nig 


Ox: by one the boats crept up to the C% 
pathia. It was 4:45 when No. 13 made fe 
and Lawrence Beesley climbed a rope lade 
to the C Deck companionway. He felt oy 
whelmed with gratitude, relief and joy to fi 
a solid deck under his feet again. Close behi 
climbed Dr. Washington Dodge, who reme 
bered to bring his life belt as a memento. M 
Dodge and four-year-old Washington, Jr., ¢ 
rived at 5:10 in No. 7. The little boy was ha 

up in a mail sack and plopped onto the deg 

Then came No. 3 at 6. Mr. and Mrs. Spe 
don climbed aboard. Close behind came 
Henry Sleeper Harpers, dragoman Ha 

Hassah and Pekingese § 
“> fim 8 Yat-sen. Mr. Harper so 
: ~~ discovered Mr. Ogden | 
deck, greeted him w | 
classic detachment: “Lo 
how do you keep yo | 
looking so young?” 
Elizabeth Shutes, 
: riving in the same bo 
> *)*5°<4 didn’t try the ladder. § 
sat in a rope sling, felt ht 
self swept aloft with a mighty jerk. Som 
where above, a voice called, “Careful, fello 
she’s a lightweight.” 

Bruce Ismay stumbled aboard around 6:4 
mumbling, “I’m Ismay . I’m Ismay 
Trembling, he stood near the gangway, 
back against a bulkhead. 

Doctor McGhee gently approached hil 
“Will you not go into the saloon and § 
some soup, or something to drink?”’ 

“No, I really don’t want anything at a 

“Do go and get something.” 

“If you will leave me alone, I'll be m 
happier here,’ Ismay blurted, then chang 
his mind: “If you can get me in some ro¢ 
where I can be quiet, I wish you would.” 

“*Please,”’ the doctor softly persisted, “go 
the saloon and get something hot.” 

“IT would rather not.” 

Doctor McGhee gave up. He maton 








Ismay to his own cabin. During the rest of 
trip, Ismay never left the room; he never 
anything solid; he never received a visi 
(except Jack Thayer, once); he was kept to 
end under the influence of opiates. It wast 
start of a self-imposed exile from active 
Within a year he retired from the White $ 
Line, purchased a large estate on the W 
coast of Ireland, remained a virtual recl 
till he died in 1937. 

Olaus Abelseth reached the deck about 7 
hot blanket was thrown over his soaked, sh 
ering shoulders and he was rushed to the di 
ing saloon for brandy and coffee. Mrs. Chi 
lotte Collyer and the others in No. 14 tagg 
along, while Fifth Officer Lowe remained | 
hind, shipping the mast and stowing the sé 
He liked a tidy boat. 

And so they came, one boatload after é 
other. As each drew alongside, the survivé 
already aboard peered down from the Pr 
enade Deck, searching for familiar faces. B 
Carter stood next to the Ogdens, franti 
watching for his wife and children. When | 
rest of the family finally came alongside in ¥ 
4, Mr. Carter leaned far over the ré 
““Where’s my son? Where’s my son?” 

A small boy in the boat lifted a girl’s big 
and called, ““Here I am, father.’’ Legend ha 
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John Jacob Astor placed the hat on the examining Bruce Ismay. The man was shat- made for New York. Then he hauled aboard lounge. There they gave thanks for the living 








































-year-old’s head, saying in answer to objec- tered—anything Rostron wanted was all right as many of the Titanic’s lifeboats as possible— and paid their respects to the lost. 

«5, “Now he’s a girl and he can go.” with him. So Rostron decided on New York. six on the forward deck, seven in the Car- While they murmured their prayers, the 
e crowds along the rail grew steadily as Then the Olympic broke in: why not trans- pathia’s own davits. The rest were set adrift. Carpathia steamed slowly over the Titanic’s 

,Carpathia’s own passengers poured from fer the Titanic’s survivors to her? Rostron Before heading back, Rostron couldn’t re- grave. There were few traces of the great ship: 


4) cabins. Some of them learned in curious thought this was an appalling idea—he sist one last look around. He didn’t want to patches of reddish-yellow cork: some steamer 
4; Mr. and Mrs. Charles Marshall were couldn’t see subjecting these people to another overlook the smallest chance. Let the Cali- chairs; several white pilasters; cushions, rugs; 
xened by the steward knocking. transfer at sea. To be on the safe side, he fornian go through the motions, but if there life belts; the abandoned boats; just one body. 


hat is it?”’ called Mr. Marshall. checked again with Ismay. The White Star was any real hope of picking anybody else up, At 8:50 Rostron was satisfied. There couldn't 
our niece wants to see you, sir,” came president shuddered at the thought. Rostron wanted the Carpathia to do it. possibly be another human being alive. He 
) inswer. So New York it was, and the sooner the As he cruised, it occurred to him that a brief rang “Full speed ahead’’ and turned his ship 


r. Marshall was nonplused. All three of better. By now the Californian was standing service might be appropriate. He sent for the for New York. 
yieces were, he knew, making the Titanic’s by, Captain Lord uneasily examining the Car- Rey. Father Anderson, an Episcopal clergy- 
ien voyage. They even sent hima wireless pathia’s house flag flying at half-mast. Rostron man aboard, and the people from the Titanic Already the city was wildly excited. When 
ight. How could one of them be on board arranged for her to search the scene, while he and Carpathia assembled together in the main the first word arrived at 1:20 a.m., nobody 
arpathia? Minutes later, the Marshalls ———————_—_ 2 : 
) holding a family reunion with Mrs. E. D. @ 
‘eton (the other nieces arrived later). was 
he 














‘iss Sue Eva Rule noticed one woman 
ing only a Turkish towel around her waist 
Ja magnificent fur evening cape over her 
Iders. The costumes were a grab bag of 
ing dresses, kimonos, fur coats, plain 
len shawls, pajamas, rubber boots, white ‘yy Han 
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OH BOY! cinnAMon 'W’ BUTTER 







) slippers. But it was still an age of for- ft “ Sue \ 

ty—a surprising number of the women Pray Se Y f we 1 | 
» hats and the men snap-brim tweed caps. G oa Lwhigh Ye ON CREAM OF WH EAT 
‘rangest of all was the silence. Hardly a Uo @ 


4 was spoken. The Rev. P. M. A. Hoques 
ght people were too horror-stricken to 
k. Captain Rostron thought everybody | © 1% rosrnate srmorcare, inc 
just too busy. Lawrence Beesley felt they | — 
+ neither too stunned nor too busy—they 
simply in the presence of something too 


Jf 


casionally there was a minor commotion. 
; Peterson noticed a little girl named Emily 
the Promenade Deck, sobbing, ‘Oh, 
yma, mamma, I’m sick. Oh, mamma, 
ama! 
hile No. 3 was unloading its passengers, a 
an clad only in nightgown and kimono 
enly sat up in the bottom of the boat. 
ting at another person being hoisted up in 
atswain’s chair, she cried, ““Look at that 
ible woman! Horrible! She stepped on 
tomach. Horrible creature!” 

d in the Third Class dining saloon an 
n woman went completely to pieces— 
ing, screaming, banging her fists on the 
. Over and over and over she cried, 
bino !” An Italian steward coaxed the in- 
ation that both her babies were missing. 
was soon located, but she held up two 
rs and the hysterics started again. Finally 
ther was found too—in the pantry on the 
ress, where it had been left to thaw out. 
8:15 all the boats were in except No. 12. 
arely moved, still several hundred yards 
y. The breeze grew stiff, and the sea grew 
ther. The crowded gunwales were almost 
| with the waves—nearly seventy-five 
le were jammed in. The crowd at the Car- 
\ia’s rail watched breathlessly as Lightoller 
ed it along. : 

jside the boat the people huddled—trying 
2ep dry, praying. At a time like this a man 
ces little trivial things. As Colonel Gracie 
<ed in vain to revive a lifeless body lying 
de him, he wondered why the person wore 
gray woolen stockings. 





ee WENTY, and they were only 200 yards 
‘Rostron, trying to help, turned the Car- 
sia’s bow to within 100 yards. As Lightoller 
zgled to cross the bow and get in her lee, a 
den squall whipped up the sea. First one 
e, then another crashed into the boat. A 
d just missed. Next instant, he was there— 
in the shelter of the big ship. 

't 8:30, No. 12—the last boat to arrive— 
e fast and began to unload. Harold Bride 
a pair of strong hands reach out to him; 
1 he passed out. Jack Thayer saw _ his 
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WASNT THAT A GOOD, WARM | ALWAYS FEEL BETTER WHEN 
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feet ee adirushed to her arms. Mrs BREAKFAST ? NOW REMEMBER, WALK | GIVE THEM HOT CREAM OF WHEAT QUICK TO FIX! 
yer stammered, ““Where’s daddy?’’ AROUND THE PUDDLES, DENNIS! ON DAYS LIKE THIS! hanes 
1 don’t know, mother,” he answered | Eng i, Vy 
bly. eaten 

-rotective 
feanwhile, Rostron wondered where to Vitamin B1, 
» his 705 unexpected guests. Halifax was Biboftavin, 
rest, but there was ice along the way, and Bone aes 
‘thought the Titanic’s passengers had seen Niac ta 





igh. The Azores were best for the Car- 
ia’s schedule, but he didn’t have the linen 
provisions to last that far. New York was 
| for the survivors, but most costly to the 
4ard Line. He dropped down to the sur- 
‘’s cabin where Doctor McGhee was 


GUARD YOUR FAMILY WITH 
( HOT ‘CREAM OF WHEAT’! 
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...no extra cost / 


Only UNITED VAN LINES 
offers the extra care and cleanliness 
of ®Sanitized Moving. UNITED 
also provides “Pre-Planned” Service 
to “blueprint” all the details of movy- 
ing day in advance. Yet you pay no 
more for this modern moving service 
than you would for the ordinary 
kind. That’s why so many thousands 
of U. S. and Canadian families last 
year chose the “Pre-Planned,” 
®Sanitized, UNITED way to move. 
Call your nearby UNITED Agent— 
no obligation. 
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knew what to think. The AP flash was cer- 
tainly cryptic—just a message from Cape Race 
that at 10:25 local time the Titanic called 
CQD, reported striking an iceberg, and asked 
for help immediately. Then another message 
that the liner was down at the head and 
putting the women off in boats. Then silence. 

The news was in time for the first morning 
editions—but barely; no leeway for double 
checking. The story seemed fantastic. Yet there 
it was. 
Herald’s headline was typical: 

THE NEw TITANIC STRIKES [ICEBERG AND 
CALLS FOR AID. VESSELS RUSH TO HER SIDE. 

Only the Times went out on a limb. The 
long silence after the first few messages con- 
vinced Managing Editor Carr Van Anda that 
she was gone. So he took a flier: early editions 
reported the Titanic sinking and the women off 
in lifeboats; the last edition said she had sunk. 

By 8:00 A.M. newsmen were storming the 
White Star Line offices at 9 Broadway. Vice- 
President Philip A. S. Franklin made light of 
the reports: even if the Titanic had hit ice, she 
could float indefinitely. ““We place absolute 
confidence in the Titanic. We believe that the 
boat is unsinkable.”’ 

But at the same time, he was frantically 
radioing Captain Smith. “‘Anxiously await in- 
formation and probable disposition of pas- 
sengers.”’ 

By midmorning, friends and relatives of the 
Titanic’s passengers were pouring in: Mrs. 
Benjamin Guggenheim and her brother, De 
Witt Seligman; Mrs. Astor’s father, W. H. 
Force; J. P. Morgan, Jr.; hundreds of people 
nobody recognized. Rich and poor, they all 
got reassuring smiles—no need to worry... 
the Titanic was unsinkable; well, anyhow, she 
could float two or three days . . . certainly 
there were enough boats for everybody. 

The Evening Sun ran a banner headline, ALL 
SAVED FROM TITANIC AFTER COLLISION. The 
story reported all passengers transferred to the 
Parisian and the Carpathia, with the Titanic 
being towed by the Virginian to Halifax. 

Yet rumors were beginning to spread. No 
Official word, but wireless men listening in on 
the Atlantic traffic picked up disturbing mes- 
sages not meant for their ears, relayed the con- 
tents anyhow. During the afternoon a Cunard 
Official heard from a friend downtown that the 
Titanic was definitely gone. A New York busi- 
nessman wired a friend in Montreal the same 
thing. Franklin heard, too, but the source 
seemed unreliable; so he decided to keep quiet. 

At 6:15 the roof fell in. Word finally arrived 
from the Olympic: the Titanic went down at 
2:20 a.M.; the Carpathia picked up all the 
boats and was returning to New York with 
the survivors. The message had been delayed 
in transit several hours. 

Franklin was still steeling himself to tell the 
public when the clock in the White Star office 
struck seven. An alert reporter smelled the 
gloom in the air, took a chance and barged 
into the manager’s private office. Others fol- 
lowed. “Gentlemen,” Mr. Franklin stam- 
mered, “I regret to say that the Titanic sank at 
two-twenty this morning.” 


A: first that was all he would say, but bit by 
bit the reporters chipped out admissions. At 
8 the Olympic’s message “‘neglected to say that 
all the crew had been saved.”’ At 8:15: “Prob- 
ably a number of lives had been lost.”’ At 8:45: 
“We very much fear there has been a great loss 
of life.’’ By 9 he couldn’t keep up the front: it 
was a “horrible loss of life’. . . they could re- 
place the ship but ‘‘never the human lives.” 

At 10:30 Vincent Astor arrived and dis- 
appeared into Franklin’s office. In a little 
while he left weeping. On a hunch, a reporter 
phoned Mrs. John Jacob Astor’s father, 
W. H. Force. “Oh, my God,”’ cried the old 
gentleman, “‘where did you get that report 
from? It isn’t true! It can’t be true!” 

No one could reach the Strauses’ daughter, 
Mrs. Alfred Hess. Early that afternoon she 
had taken the special train chartered by the 
White Star Line to meet the supposedly crip- 
pled Titanic at Halifax. By 8 the train was 
lumbering through the Maine countryside, as 
Mrs. Hess sat in the diner chatting with re- 
porters. She was the only woman on board, 
and it was rather fun. 

She was just starting some grapefruit when 
the train slowed, stopped, and then began 


The editors nibbled gingerly; the 
- bride’s mother, 


moving backward. It never stopped until 
Boston. There she learned, “Plans have 
changed; the Titanic’s people are going straight 
to New York.’’ So she took the sleeper back, 
and was met at the gate by her brother early 
the next morning: “Things look pretty bad.” 

The first survivor list was up, and crowds 
again stormed the White Star office. Mrs. 
Frank Farquharson and Mrs. W. H. Marvin 
came to learn about their children, who were 
coming back from their honeymoon. The 
Mrs. Farquharson, gave a 
happy little yelp when she spied the name 
“Mrs. Daniel Marvin’; then managed to stifle 
it when she saw no ‘“‘Mr.”’ listed beside it. 

Mrs. Ben Guggenheim clung to the hope 
that some lifeboat was missing. ““He may be 
drifting about!’ she sobbed. 

And he might have been, for all anyone 
knew. Nobody could get any information out 
of the Carpathia—Rostron was saving his 
wireless for-official traffic and private messages 
from the survivors—so the newspapers made 
up their stories. The Evening World told of a 
fog, the Titanic’s booming siren, a crash like 
an earthquake. The Herald described how the 
ship was torn asunder, plunged into darkness, 
almost capsized at the moment of impact. 

Tuesday turned to Wednesday . . . and 
Wednesday to Thursday . . . and still there was 
no news. The weeklies were caught now. 
Harper’s Weekly described the prominent peo- 
ple aboard, featuring Henry Sleeper Harper. 
It conjured a fog and a frightful shock; then 
remarked a little lamely, ““As to what happened 
all is still surmise.’”’ But Harper’s assured its 
readers that the rule was women and children 
first, “the order long enforced among all de- 
cent men who use the sea.”” Next issue, the 


Nowadays if men are more serious 
than women, it's because their clothes 
are darker. —ANDRE GIDE 


magazine turned a possible embarrassment 
into a journalistic scoop when Henry Sleeper 
Harper turned up complete with Pekingese 
and personal Egyptian dragoman. Harper’s 
happily announced an exclusive interview. 

Thursday night the wait ended. As the Car- 
pathia steamed by the Statue of Liberty, 10,- 
000 people watched from the Battery. As she 
edged toward Pier 54, 30,000 more stood in the 
water-front rain. To the end, Rostron had no 
truck with newsmen. He wouldn’t let them on 
the ship at Quarantine; and as the Carpathia 
steamed up the North River, tugs chugged be- 
side her, full of reporters shouting questions 
through megaphones. 

At 8:37 she reached the pier and began un- 
loading the Titanic’s lifeboats, so she could be 
warped in. They were rowed off to the White 
Star pier, where souvenir hunters picked them 
clean during the night. (The next day, men 
were put to work in each boat, sandpapering 
off the name “‘Titanic.’’) 

At 9:35 the Carpathia was moored, the 
gangplank lowered, and the first survivors 
tumbled off. 

The Carpathia’s arrival made clear who 
survived, but it didn’t unravel what had hap- 
pened. The survivors added their own myths 
and fables to the fiction conjured up on 
shore. For some, the heartbreaking trip back 
was too much. Others were simply carried 
away by the excitement. The more expansive 
found themselves making a good story even 
better. The more laconic had their experiences 
improved by reporters. Some were too 
shocked, some too ashamed. At first the press 
tended to forestall any criticism over what a 
First Class passenger might do. When the 
news broke that Ismay was saved, the New 
York Sun hastened to announce, “Ismay be- 
haved with exceptional gallantry . . . no one 
knows how Mr. Ismay himself got into a boat; 
it is assumed he wished to make a presentation 
of the case to his company.” 

Almost immediately the pendulum swung 
the other way. Within days, Ismay was pil- 
loried; within a year a prominent survivor 
divorced her husband merely because, accord- 
ing to gossip, he happened to be saved. 



















































LADIES' HOME JOURN 


Newspaper interviews reported that Secoy 
Class passenger Emilio Portaluppi rode a ¢a| 
of ice for hours... Miss Marie Young sawt 
iceberg an hour before the collision... Seam 
Jack Williams and Williams French watch 
six men shot down like dogs . . . Philadelp 
banker Robert W. Daniel took over t 
Carpathia’s wireless during the trip back, / 
the evidence went against such claims, but t 
public was too excited to care. 

Carpathia Seaman Jonas Briggs told t 
story of Rigel, a handsome black Newfou 
land dog, who jumped from the deck of t 
sinking Titanic and escorted a lifeboat to 
Carpathia, his joyous barks signaling Capta 
Rostron that he was coming. 

Gradually the full story emerged, but ma 
of the engaging tales born during these 
few days have lingered ever since: the la 
who refused to leave her great Dane; the bar 
playing Nearer, My God, to Thee; Captaj 
Smith and Murdoch committing suicid 
Mrs. Brown running No. 6 with a revolve 


Bu legends are part of great events, and) 
they help keep alive the memory of gallaj 
self-sacrifice, they serve their purpose. At 
time, however, no legends were needed to dri 
home the story. People were overwhelmed | 
the tragedy. Flags everywhere flew half-ma 
Macy’s and the Harris theaters were close 
The French Line called off a reception on t) 
new SS France. In Southampton, where 
many of the crew lived, grief was staggering) 
twenty families on one street bereaved. Mor 
real called off a military review. King Geor} 
and President Taft exchanged condolences 
and the Kaiser got into the act. J. S. Bache 
Co. canceled its annual dinner. J. P. Morg 
called off the inauguration of a new sanitari 
he was building at Aix-les-Bains. 

What troubled people especially was n 
just the tragedy—or even its needlessness—b 
the element of fate in it all. If the Titanic hj 
heeded any of the six ice messages on § 
day... if ice conditions had been normal.. 
the night had been rough or moonlit . . . ifs 
had seen the berg fifteen seconds sooner: 
fifteen seconds later . . . if she had hit the 
any other way .. . if her watertight bulkhez 
had been one deck higher . . . if she had carrij 
enough boats . . . if the Californian had o 
come. Had any one of these “‘ifs’’ turned ¢ 
right, every life might have been saved. 
they all went against her—a classic Gre 
tragedy. 


These thoughts were yet to come, as t 
Carpathia turned toward New York in 
bright morning sunshine of April 15. At th 
point, the survivors still slumped exhausted 
deck chairs, or sipped coffee in the dini 
saloon, or absently wondered what they wo' 
wear. The Carpathia’s passengers pitched | 
gallantly—digging out extra toothbrush 
lending clothes, sewing smocks for the child 
out of steamer blankets. A Macy’s wine buy 
bound for Portugal became a sort of guardil 
angel for the three rescued Gimbel buye 
Mrs. Louis Ogden took cups of coffee to t 
women in gay coats and scarfs sitting alone 
a corner. “Go away,” they said. ““We have ju 
seen our husbands drown.” 

For some of the survivors, life began agai 
Lawrence Beesley scribbled off a wireless m¢ 
sage that he was safe. Colonel Gracie lay u 
der a pile of blankets on a sofa in the dini 
saloon, while his clothes dried in the bake ove 
Bruce Ismay sat trembling in the ve 
cabin, shot full of opiates. Harold Bride ca 
to, lying in somebody’s stateroom; a wom 
was bending over him; he felt her hand brus 
ing back his hair and rubbing his face. 

Jack Thayer was in another cabin nearby. 
kindly man had lent him pajamas and a bur 
Now Thayer was getting into bed, just as 
had started to do ten hours before. He climb 
between the cool sheets, and it occurred toh 
that a cup of brandy he just swallowed was | 
first drink of hard liquor. He must indeed 
growing up. 

Far below, the Carpathia’s engines humm| 
with a swift soothing rhythm. Far above, t 
wind whistled through the rigging. Ahead ] 
New York. And behind, the sun caught t) 
bright red and white stripes of the pole fra 
the Titanic’s barbershop, as it bobbed in 
empty sea. E 
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Quick start for fried chicken: 





Just pour your shortening 
—delicate Wesson Oil 
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No waste with Wesson—it’s thrifty. You fill your Safer for digestion. Even costliest solid shortenings 
fryer just to the depth you need. You see when smoke at 350°. Wesson heats far higher without 
Wesson reaches the proper level. It’s sparkling pure © smoking or burning. So you’re surer always of 
liquid. There’s no waiting for it to melt. digestible fried foods with fresh, good taste. 


2 digging out shortening. Wesson Oil is instantly 

ady when you are—convenient and easy to pour 
good frying. Wesson is instant shortening with 
the matchless delicacy of finest salad oil. 
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Delicate salad oil makes the finest shortening- Wesson Oil 
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You may never have heard of cystic fibrosis—the first diagnosis of this baffling disease was 


made only sixteen years ago. Yet present figures indicate that one out of every 1000 children 


born in the United States will be a victim. There is still no known cure, but today there is hope. 


CYSTIC FIBBOSIS\. 


enemy of our Children 


By RONALD M. DEUTSCH 


Te with great gains won in the long 
battle against critical diseases of childhood, 
the medical profession faces a “‘new’’ enemy 
of children, a baffling enemy whose wide- 
spread havoc went long unrecognized—cystic 
fibrosis. 

Probably you have never heard of cystic fibro- 
sis. “‘J had never heard of it,’ the mother of one 
of its victims says. “‘I had to learn how to pro- 
nounce it. But I got to know it real well.” 

As doctors learn more about it, as case after 
case comes to light in the large cities to which 
children are brought for diagnosis and treatment 
(over 200 at Children’s Hospital in Los Angeles, 
200 more at Children’s Medical Center in Bos- 
ton, hundreds in New York, San Francisco, Lon- 
don, Zurich and Melbourne), cystic fibrosis 


“T won't just wait,” Doctor (and mother) . 
Wynne Sharples vowed when she found 
both Sergei, 3, and Nadya, 2, had cystic fi- 
brosis. Result of that vow—the country’s 
first national C-F research foundation. 
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TANA HOBAN 


appears to be more common than polio, leu- 
kemia, cerebral palsy, tuberculosis, muscular 
dystrophy, rheumatic fever. The best figures 
now available indicate that one of every 1000 
children born alive in the United States today 
will probably be a victim of cystic fibrosis. And 
there is, now, no cure for it. 

The story of cystic fibrosis is a harsh story to 
read. ‘‘But a story of which we must all become 
aware sooner or later,” says Dr. J. W. St. Geme, 
president of a newly formed Cystic Fibrosis 
Foundation. ‘“‘The sooner the awareness comes, 
the better. I would say that cystic fibrosis is prob- 
ably one of the most perplexing problems facing 
American pediatricians today.”’ 

For many parents of cystic children, the story 
was until recently too often a story of long and 
desperate search for the truth. 

“We spent $5000 in two years trying to find out 
what was wrong with our child. We went to four- 
teen doctors. They thought it was pneumonia, a 
liver disease, heart disease, malnutrition, asthma. 
We had to sell our house. My husband worked 
overtime every night for five years and still we 
were always broke. We heard about a doctor 
. in New York, 
We sold everything and went there. We went 


in California ...in Boston . 


to the desert . .. to the mountains ... to the 


” 





ocean 

Now, with growing recognition of the disease 
and of the baffling combination of symptoms 
which often masks it, help for a cystic child can 
be found sooner. 

The true prevalence of cystic fibrosis was slow 
to appear and some doctors who are not special- 
ists in childhood diseases still know little about it. 
There are physicians who feel that if parents can 
recognize the signs of C-F, they can get their 
child to the specialized help he needs sooner. 


Cystic fibrosis seems to begin as a disease of 
the pancreas, a large gland near the stomach. /t 
is not contagious. At birth, or very soon after, the 
ducts of the pancreas are clogged with a thick 
heavy mucus. 

The job of the pancreas is to produce certain 
enzymes, complex chemicals that help reduce 
fats, starches and proteins to a form which 
can be used by the body. When the pancreas 
becomes clogged and damaged so that it can- 
not do its job, the patient is literally in danger 
of starving. 

In cystic fibrosis the result is a ravenous hun- 
ger. Only about one half to two thirds of the food 
the child eats is digested, so he tries to double or 
triple the amount ‘he eats. But much of this food 
will be excreted, untouched, in fatty bulky stools. 
Filled with undigested food, the children’s stom- 
achs swell. Their limbs are thin. About 10 per 
cent of cystic children are born with intestinal 
obstruction of an especially thick mucus which 
demands risky surgery. 

Eventualiy—usually within the first six months, 
though it may be as early as the first few days of 
life or as late as three years or more—the child 
develops bronchitis with a hacking cough often 
taken for a cold or pneumonia. Slowly the lungs 
are damaged. With less and less healthy lungs to 
use, the children breathe rapidly and hard, until 
their chests are strangely overdeveloped. If the 
lung damage does not kill, heart strain may. The 
children are pale, their lips sometimes blue, their 
fingers clubbed. Dark circles, as of fatigue, 
appear under their eyes. Because the sweat 
glands are among those affected, the children 
lose extra salt in hot weather and are highly 
susceptible to heat. 

From this pattern you can readily see why doc- 


tors were puzzled. CONTINUED ON PAGE 172 
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When you protect loveliness with a lotion, remember... 


You get extra protection in Trushay 


racher in beauty-protecting ingredients than all other leading lotions! 





; 


» women we've talked to say they use a lotion to protect hands — from redness, rough- Laboratory tests prove Trushay’s richness! 


: : = . 2 ; , Just two drops will prove it to you! 
* dryness and chapping. And when we point out that Trushay is richer in protective 


, ; ee 5 Pour two drops of Trushay on back of one hand; rub 
tsdients than all other leading lotions, they usually reply: “Sounds wonderful, but how : ; : 
‘ in with back of other. Smooth evenly with palms. Right 

1 be sure Ill like Trushay best?” We then make this simple suggestion: try Trushay’s away, you'll see and feel Trushay’s richness. Your 
: ° é ive: ‘lous fee gots »ss all over! 

i lrop test. Two little drops of Trushay tell our richness story better than words ever will. hands will have a luxurious feeling of softness all over! 
Trushay is so rich, you can even apply it before wash- 


ing chores to guard hands in detergent suds! 





TRUSHAY® IS ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 
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EVER THANKFUL 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 91 


Candied sweet potatoes should be there, 
too, and mashed whites if you believe in a 
choice. It’s always a tossup whether to settle 
for Hubbard squash (and if it’s squash it’s 
got to be Hubbard) or yellow turnips, but one 
or the other should be on the menu roster. If 
you’re going to have the “works,” as they 
say, you’d better plan on having coleslaw 
made with old-fashioned boiled dressing, or 
Waldorf salad, if that suits you better; johnny- 
cake or corn sticks and all different kinds of 
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THE TASTIEST RICE EVER! 


Piping hot with butter and cinnamon for breakfast... 
fluffy, succulent and mouth-watering with meat and fish 
main dishes... cold and inviting in your favorite pudding 
... River Brand and Carolina Brand rice, with their 
natural, flavorful goodness and nourishment, make any 
meal better, any time. 

So easy to prepare—in only 14 minutes you have the 
fluffest, whitest rice ever! Economical too—up to three 
times as many servings per package. 

Great cooks ’round the world know the difference. They 
cook with River Brand and Carolina Brand rice ’round 





Delicious new 
fast-cooking recipes 


on every package. _ the clock! 


pickles and things. And if you forget to make 
the cranberry sauce you might as well put on 
your tippet and leave by the back door. 


Time was. In mother’s day no Thanks- 
giving provider would think of serving less 
than three kinds of pie. Mince, pumpkin and 
apple there had to be. Often there was plum 
pudding and hard sauce to top them off. To- 
day only one pie remains to remind us of 
those other days, and that’s pumpkin. 







RIVER BRAND 
the popular low- 
cost medium grain 
rice. Ready for 
perfect eating in 
only 14 minutes. 
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%., CAROLINA 
~ BRAND 
the King Size ° 
extra long grain 
rice that 
cooks perfectly 
in only 
14 minutes. 





RIVER BRAND RICE MILLS, INC. 


New York, N. Y. ¢ Houston, Tex. « Memphis, Tenn. ¢ El] Campo, Tex. « Eunice, La. « Jonesboro, Ark. 


Whittier’s. esteem. John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier may not have been a gourmet as gourmets 
go, but he was a poet and he knew what he 
liked to eat. Listen as he chants the praise of 
pumpkin pie: 


And the fame of thy worth like a pumpkin 
vine grow, 

And thy life be as sweet, and its 
last sunset sky 

Golden-tinted and fair as thy own 
pumpkin pie! 


Some of you have written that you have lost 
the recipe. So here it is once more: 


PUMPKIN PiE 
Line a 9” piepan with pastry. Use a mix or 
one of those newfangled sticks or make your 
own. You know what you like best. Mix to- 
vether 114 cups sieved pumpkin, | cup brown 
sugar—some prefer the dark old-fashioned 
kind— 1% teaspoon salt and 14 teaspoon each 
of cinnamon and ginger. Stir in 1 cup heavy 
cream and 1 cup milk which have been 
scalded together. Add 4 slightly beaten eggs. 
Before pouring this into the pie shell, taste 
it. We like pumpkin pie lightly spiced so we 
can taste the pumpkin. You may like yours 
spicier. So go back to the spice shelf if you've 
a mind to. Bake your pie in a hot oven, 
150° F., for 10 minutes. 
‘Then turn it down to slow. 
300° F., and continue bak- 
ing 30 minutes more. 


LADIES' HOME JOuR | 


Plymouth Rock, of all things. The best n 
about this bird is that it is small enough 
individual service, but plump and meaty, 
shaped much like a miniature turkey and 
meat is all white. If your husband doesn’t 
to carve, this is your chance to give hi 
break. 


| 
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Stuffing honors the birds. Bread stuffin\! 
not the thing for game hens. It should be g 
cial. You guessed it. We'll make a mushro¢ 
and-wild-rice stuffing redolent of thyme 
marjoram and we'll lace it with bits of coo 
ham. 


WILD-RICE STUFFING 


Wash and cook | cup wild rice according 
package directions. Drain. White rice doe: 
need washing, but wild rice does. Could if 
because it’s wild? Sauté 19 cup chopped 
ion, 144 pound mushrooms, sliced, and | 
cups diced or chopped cooked ham i 
tablespoons butter or margarine. Mix v 
rice. Season with 14 teaspoon salt, 4 | 
spoon marjoram and 1/4 teaspoon hy 
Makes about 314 cups—enough to st 
game hens. f 

The roasting: Wash and prepare the ¢ 
hens for roasting. Sprinkle cavities lig 
with salt. Stuff and truss them. Lay 2 
slices of bacon over each bird. Roast 
covered (your broiler 
will take 6 easily) for 
114 hours or until ten 
basting now and then 
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If you wish, cool and top 
with whipped cream and 
maple-walnut halves done 
this way: Cook % cup 
maple sirup and 4 tea- 
spoons butter to the hard- 
ball stage or to 245° F.— 
enough to dip | cup walnut 
halves. Cool a little so that 
when you dip walnut 


No, amid all the fruitless 
turmoil and miscarriage of 
the world, if there be one 
thing steadfast and of fa- 
vorable omen, one thing 
to make optimism distrust 
its own obscure distrust, 
it is the rooted instinct in 
men to admire what is bet- 
ter and more beautiful 
than themselves. 


Roast 


melted butter or marga 
added to the pan drippi 
parboiled sr 
whole onions along \ 
the birds, stirring now} 
then so they brown ger 


Fellow passengers 
the platter. A fruit gar) 
is called for when po 


| 


halves in the sirup it will 
not run off. Dry on greased 
cooky sheets. You'll have gt 
more than enough for the 

pie. The rest will be good 

to have for late-afternoon munching—that 
is, if anyone has any hunger left by that time. 


Socially minded—far from home. The 
meal we’re now going to tell you about breaks 
from the traditional pattern, but it retains the 
essence and spirit of the day. Anticipation will 
be just as keen, compliments just as many. 
It’s a city meal for the more sophisticated who 
will no doubt establish their own traditions. 


Something light. Nowadays a first course 
at table is not always expected. Just give folks 
something to sip and to nibble on and they 
will be happy. Serve it in the living room 
where everyone can chat and be comfortable 
so you won’t be spied on while you decide 
whether the parsley should go in the middle 
of the platter or at both ends. Not that it 
matters. It matters more that this predinner 
bite be crisp, light and somewhat elegant. 
Keeping this in mind, we’ve chosen 


ENDIVE SPEARS OR CELERY HEARTS 
FILLED WITH CAVIAR 


Wash and crisp 24 small endive spears or 
celery hearts and fill 12 with 4 tablespoons 
black caviar mixed with 1 teaspoon grated 
onion, and the other l2 spears or hearts with 
the same amounts of red caviar and grated 
onion. Servewith glassesof tomato juice mixed 
5 to | with beet juice and seasonings—salt, 
pepper and lemon juice. 


The newest thing. We don’t have Luther 
Burbank around any more to dream up any 
new vegetables, but it seems a smart poultry- 
man has dreamed up and produced a new 
breed of fowl. It’s the Rock Cornish game 
hen. A few years ago we couldn’t have told 
you about this bird. It wouldn’t have been 
fair. There just weren’t enough of them grown 
to go round. Now it seems you can buy them 
in most big cities, if not in all small towns. 

What is a Rock Cornish game hen? So far 
as we can gather, it descended from an East 
Indian jungle bird and somewhere along the 
line it was crossed with a New England 


—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


graces the platter. Andy 
could be more in kee| 


ade with the occasion than | 
ye net cranberries poad 
with pears? If there’s r 
on your platter, heap the glazed onions? 
center. 
And now a word about 


POACHED PEARS 
WITH CRANBERRIES 


‘To | ean lemonade concentrate add 3 t 
as much water and 14 cup sugar. Peel, 
and core 3 fresh pears. Cover and sim 
the pears in the lemon sirup. A skillet is 
for this business. When the pears are} 
about tender, add 2 cups fresh cranbe 
and 14 cup more sugar. Simmer abo 
minutes more until the cranberries are) 
der. Chill. Drain pears and spoon some 0: 
cranberries into each pear half. 


Dessert doings. The final touch to 
dinner is a gay charmer of a dessert. It’s ¢ 
It’s refreshing. You don’t need to be ane 
cook to produce it, yet everyone will enj 
to the last spoonful. 

Without further ado, try 





NEAPOLITAN RING . 


Soften | pint orange sherbet and add 2 t 
spoons minced candied ginger. Pour in 
6-cup mold. Freeze solid. Now soften 1 
vanilla ice cream, fold in 2 tablespoons fi 
chopped Brazil nuts sautéed in 2 teasp, 
butter or margarine, and add to mold. 
freeze. For the third layer use | pint le 
sherbet, tinted pale green and mixed | 
14 cup crushed pineapple, undrained. Fi 
firm. Turn out and garnish with cluste 
sugared grapes and galax leaves. 

If you don’t have a freezer or an aj 
freezing compartment in your refriget 
that will accommodate a mold, freeze 
sherbets and ice cream in layers in yout 
cube trays. Cut into squares to serve. 


Greetings for that certain Thursday. W 
ever you are, however you dine, gather 
friends or family close around you this 
And be ever thankful for all the big and 
things that make home such a wonderful 
to be. Have a happy day. 
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JENNY KISSED ME 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 93 


... 1 think it was all that extra cleaning— 
didn’t like it! I paid her extra too.” 

m Adams smiled. “Paul won’t be looking 
sr the furniture for dust, Meg.” 

3ut he’s never seen the house.”’ She put 
a down. “It can’t be three years since 
aw him in New York!” 

Lg years at Christmas, Meg.” 

nny said, “Where was I?” 

argaret said, “With granny, darling, don’t 
remember?” 
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Trade Mark 


! 

-oduce yourself to Blue Lakes 
4 Oregon and Washington and serve 
‘n beans with the smoothest, cleanest 
most succulent flavor. 


e Lakes are a distinct variety of 
i gless green beans. They are greener, 
der, straighter, firmer. 


4 will find Blue Lakes on the 
‘u at the best restaurants. You will 
find them on your grocer’s shelf 
er many brand names. Regardless of 
‘d name, be sure you get “Blue Lake 
ity” green beans from the Pacific 
| thwest. 


C right 1955 by Associated Blue Lake Green Bean Canners, Inc. 
Portland 5, Oregon 
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“I guess you thought I was too little to go,” 
Jenny said. She corrected herself rather oddly. 
“IT mean too young.” 

“I can’t believe he’s really coming tomor- 
row. Margaret laughed. ““Government busi- 
ness in Washington—our Paul’s a big wheel, 
Jim!’ She was suddenly serious. ‘‘And he 
bought a car. Do you think it means he’s get- 
ting over it?” 

Her husband said soberly, “‘It’s time.” 

Margaret waved her hands to dry the 
polish. “You can get the car now, darling.” 

As her father went out, Jenny said un- 
expectedly, ““You and daddy always talk about 
Paul Shannon as if —— What’s so wonderful 
about him? I saw that picture in the Times, 
and he looks just like anybody.” She bit her 
nails reflectively. 

Margaret said, “Don’t do that, baby.’ Her 
green eyes were dreamy. “‘No, Paul’s not just 
like anybody. He doesn’t look just like any- 
body either; that wasn’t a good picture.” 

Jenny looked at her intently. ““Were you in 
love with him, mother?’’ 

“A little, a long time ago.” 

“And was he in love with you?” 

Margaret laughed. **A little, I think.” 

“Why didn’t you marry him?” 

“Because I loved your father very much, 
baby, and Paul loved Karin. After she 
died >’ She shivered. ‘The little boy, too— 
and Paul was driving. He would never have a 
car after that. You'll be all right, won’t you, 
darling? Eat your dinner?” 

“Don’t worry, mother. How long is he go- 
ing to stay?” 

“Paul? Not long, I’m afraid. Are you still 
feeling bad about your room?”’ 

Jenny said, “It doesn’t matter.” 

She waved from the porch and went slowly 
back into the house. She wandered out to the 
kitchen and opened the refrigerator. Soup. 
Chicken salad. It looked good, but she wasn’t 
hungry. She drank a glass of milk. She did not 
know what to do with herself. She might as 
well go up to her room and read. 

Ever since last term, when the junior class 
had struggled through the Idylls of the King, 
she had been in love with Tennyson. She lay 
down on her bed, her chin propped on her 
hands, and began to read Lancelot and Elaine. 
In an instant she was lost. She was not 
Elaine—Jenny did not admire Elaine. She was 
Guinevere, guilty and beautiful, beloved of 
Lancelot. The doorbell rang and Jenny 
looked up, only half hearing it. It rang again. 
She put aside the book and went downstairs. 

There was a man standing at the screen 
door, indistinct in the waning light, and a 
small open car at the gate, foreign by the look 
of it. Jenny was still a little dazed with poetry, 
still half at Camelot. She switched on the porch 
light and her heart turned over. Lancelot ! 





H. was dark, unusually tall, with features 
sharply cut and a little grim, and he looked 
tired. He was pale, and his eyes had shadows 
under them, but they were beautiful eyes, 
deep-set and surprisingly light, gray and clear, 
with straight dark brows. Jenny was suddenly 
conscious of the wrinkled dungarees and 
grubby shirt. 

He smiled at her and the grimness went 
away, and some of the tiredness too. His 
voice was deep and quiet. “You must be 
Jenny. I’m Paul Shannon.” 

“IT know.” Jenny was coming back slowly 
from Camelot. He doesn’t look just like any- 
body. “You weren’t supposed to come today.” 
She blushed. “Oh, I mean—I_ d-didn’t 
mean ——”’ 

Shannon rescued her. ““Things went quicker 
than I thought. I should have phoned.” 

Jenny fumbled with the lock and got the 
door open at last. “My p-parents aren’t here,”’ 
she said stiffly. Oh, my hair! And my shoes ! 

He looked around the pleasant room and 
sat down on the sofa. Jenny subsided awk- 
wardly on the piano bench. 

“Mother and daddy went to the country- 
club dance,” she said. “I’m awfully sorry.” 

Shannon smiled at her, and she blushed 
deeper. ‘‘That’s all right, I'll come back to- 
morrow.” 





Jenny said, “No, you’re to stay here; 
you're having my room. The guest room’s so 
little, and it’s hot in summer, so we ——”’ She 
stopped and looked at him with misery. “I 
always say the wrong thing.” 

Shannon said gently, “Ill stay, Jenny. You 
know, the last time I saw you, you were five 
years old.” 

Jenny’s look was somber. “I’ve grown since 
then, haven’t 1?” 

He regarded her with those surprising eyes. 
“Everybody does in ten years.” 

“Eleven,” Jenny told him. He’s kind, he 
didn’t say it, she thought. ““My birthday was 
last week.” 
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“T didn’t know that; ’'d have brought you a 
present. What do you like, Jenny?” 

“Books, Mr. Shannon. I love books.’’ Her 
face had come alive. ““Do you like poetry?” Jf 
he laughs —— 

He said cautiously, “Some poetry.” 

I thought he wouldn't laugh. “I like Tenny- 
son. Do you?” 

“Yes, Jenny, very much.” 

‘“*He’s my favorite.’’ She stopped suddenly. 
“Oh, I’m sorry! I never even asked you -—— 
What a fool Iam! Would you like a sandwich, 
or a ginger ale, or something? Or a drink? 
You'd better fix the drink yourself.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 169 











Heat-proof 
handle —slotted 
for hanging 


Wagnalite 
Cast thick as 


two silver dollars 


Thick bottom and 
sides spread heat evenly 
throughout skillet 


ail Get-oquainted Price $395 


Also available with tight-fitting 
cover at special price of $5.95— 


regularly $7.95 


The beautiful skillet you see here, once 
you ve tried it, will make you a Magnalite 
fan for life. You'll love it so much that, 
before you know it, you'll be doing all 
your cooking with a complete set of Mag- 
nalite utensils. That’s the reason for this 
Get-Acquainted low, low price of $3.95. 
Thick as two silver dollars, the bottom 


and walls of this skillet control the burn- 
er’s heat, radiate it evenly over the entire 
cooking surface. There are no hot spots— 
foods positively won't stick. 

Easy to clean, Magnalite (a special alloy) 
will keep its beautiful luster for a lifetime. 
Warp-proof—100% dent-proof. Your satis- 
faction guaranteed. Available at leading 
department stores, hardware stores, and 
other stores that feature quality house- 
wares. The Wagner Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dept. 103, Sidney, Ohio. 


WNagnalie by WAGNER 


8-inch HANDY SKILLET, 
$7.95 reg. Special Get-Ac- 
quainted price, $5.95. 


The New Metal that Radiates Heat Like an Oven 


10-inch FAMILY SKILLET, 
$9.95. Ideal for chops, steaks, 
smothered onions, etc. 
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EXTRA LARGE CHICKESS 
FRYER, $10.95. 3 inches deep. 
Brown the chicken, then cover, 
let simmer over very low heat. 
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STICKS ( 
MIX! 


"Go fancy if you want to... 


this pie crust can't get tough! 


“Reason is, we’ve homogenized it. Handle the pie dough all 
you like; it simply will bake tender. And whether you make 
your pie plain or fancy, do try our new Eggnog filling!” eccccee 
Eggnog Filling: smooth custard made with Knox Gelatine and the 


eggnog your dairy makes. Inside: bright bites of canned fruit cock- 
tail. Easy recipe on wrapper in the Pie Crust Mix package. Try it! 


OF GENERA All! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 167 
inger ale would be fine, Jenny, and a 
yich.”” 
was halfway to the door. ““What kind?” 
ked. 
anything you like. Can I help?” 

9, thanks.’’ She disappeared into the 


nnon lit a cigarette and smoked reflec- 
This child seems curiously immature for 
n—for these days. Old-fashioned, some- 
Unhappy too. Her size, her awkward- 
— Is very much made of that ? 

1 little while Jenny came back, walking 
lly, with a big tray of sandwiches and 
inger ales. She had brought the bow] of 
»n salad, too, and forks and napkins and 
_ At the door the tray began to slide in 
ands, and she looked imploringly at 
on, who had already risen. He moved 
ly, taking the tray and putting it on the 
table. 

said, “I nearly d-dropped it.” 

was heavy, Jenny.”’ She’s used to drop- 
hings. Why ? She has good hands. Bites 
ils, though. 
made enough for both of us.’ She sat 
on the floor at his feet and took a sand- 
“Tt’s no fun eating alone.” 
9,”’ Shannon agreed, “no fun at all.” 
er a while the tray was almost empty. 
ion waved aside Jenny’s offer of the last 
ich and lit a cigarette. 
ny said shyly, “Mother said you traveled 
building bridges.” 

smiled. “I do move around. I was in 
for a while.” 

ow. And Arabia next.” 

n restless.” 

t’s because your wife died, and your son, 
ou were driving. 

y said musingly, “‘I’d like to travel,” 
aned her head back against the sofa. She 
laxed, content. This is nice. He’s nice. 


And I thought I wouldn't like him. Mother 
said—mother —— 

She sat up again unhappily. “I never 
thought—I’m such a fool! Ill call mother and 
daddy; they’ll want to c-come home.” 

““No, don’t do that.’? Shannon smiled sud- 
denly. “This dance—why didn’t you go?” 

Jenny colored. “I d-don’t go to dances,” 
she told him. 

He looked at her thoughtfully. “Oh? Don’t 
you dance?” 

His eyes are so And his voice —— She 
lifted her chin. “I dance very well. I went to 
Miss Finch’s till I I went for three years.” 

You went till... what, Jenny? Till you got 
so tall—taller than all the boys. Careful, 
Shannon, be very careful. He said gently, 
“Well, then’’—Do I dare to say this ?—‘come 
to the dance with me, Jenny. I don’t often get 
a partner who’s tall enough.” 

Her look was scornful and somehow heart- 
breaking. ‘““Oh, I’m tall enough! I’m five feet 
ten in my s-stocking feet. That’s eleven inches 
taller than my mother. I’m even bigger than 
my father. That’s funny, isn’t it?” 

“No, Jenny, not very.” 

She laughed. “Everybody thinks it is. They 
call me the large economy size. That’s a 
f-family joke.”’ Real funny joke. Why don’t you 
laugh ? She bowed her head. Her hands trem- 
bled, and she clenched them, hiding the ruined 
nails. 

Shannon put out the cigarette and stood up. 
He was suddenly and completely angry; he 
had not been so angry for a long time. He did 
not allow it to show in his voice. “Stand up, 
Jenny.” 

She looked at him. “What?” 

“Stand up. No, straight. 
never.” 

The top of her head came to the bridge of 
his nose. 

“Jenny,” he said with utter conviction, 
‘you are exactly the right size.” 








Never stoop, 
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RELIGION IN AMERICAN LIFE 


“Please don’t come to church. 
We are sorry, but we haven’t room 
for you!”” Can any member of any 
congregation imagine saying this 
to afriend? How different from the 
standing invitation to attend the 
church or synagogue of one’s choice 
that has always been a part of 
American life. Yet it is not beyond 
imagining, for in many churches in 
America today it’s “standing room 
only” for many services. “Come 
early so you can get a seat” is not 
a joke any more. It’s a fact. Even 
the front pews are filled. And there 
is a building boom in the construc- 
tion of religious buildings. 

One hundred years ago, when 
| Americans were popularly _sup- 
| posed to be more religious-minded 
| than today, fewer than 20 per cent 
| were church members. In 1900 the 

figure was 36 per cent. Today it 
| tops 60 per cent. According to the 

1956 Yearbook of American 
| Churches, church-membership gains 
since 1940 have been three times 
greater than in the 15 years pre- 
\ ceding that year—32,000,000 as 

compared with 10,000,000. 

More Americans belong to 
churches of all faiths than ever be- 
fore in history—a total of 97,482,- 
611, or slightly better than six out 
of every ten persons in the conti- 
nental United States. There is no 

| simple way to account for the enor- 
mous increase. For various good 
reasons of their own, more people, 
in proportion to population, are 
attending church today than ever 
before. 

| One program that has made a 


| contribution to the increased in- 
ae 


terest in churchgoing in America is 
Religion in American Life, spon- 
sored by a committee of prominent 
laymen and guided and sup- 
ported by twenty-four religious 
groups. In 1949 this committee be- 
gan quietly to emphasize the im- 
portance of religion in personal 
and community life by urging all 
Americans to attend the church, 
synagogue or mosque of their 
choice. Each year the committee 
has intensified its efforts, through 
advertising and special commu- 
nity projects, to accomplish this 
purpose. In endorsing the Religion 
in American Life program for 
1955, President Eisenhower sum- 
marizes: 


“Each year the Committee 
on Religion in American Life 
reminds us of the importance 
of faithful church attendance. 
It urges full support of re- 
ligious institutions to the end 
that we may add strength and 
meaning to the religious vir- 
tues—charity, mercy, broth- 
erly love, and faith in Almighty 
God. 

“T earnestly hope that dur- 
ing November, and through- 
out this and every year, each 
American citizen will actively 
support the religious institu- 
tion of his own choice.” 


More people are doing so every 
day. We can only echo the Presi- 
dent’s hope that the increase will 
continue. The religious faith one 
brings to church is never quite as 
much as one takes away. There 
will always be room for more. 


Her face did not brighten. ““For what?”’ she 
asked. “C-carrying bricks?” 

He looked down at her and said gently, “‘I 
told you. For dancing with a tall man. For 
dancing with me.” 

She scarcely breathed. “I couldn’t possibly,” 
she said. 

He smiled. ““You said you were good at it. 
Bragging? Come to the dance with me, 
Jenny.” 

Her eyes were beginning to hope. “‘Oh, 
No.” 

“Why, Jenny?” 
She shook her head. “Just no.” 
“All right, Jenny, whatever you like.” 
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Jenny burst out miserably, “It’s my—it’s 
my d-dress!” 

Shannon said softly, ““What’s the matter 
with your dress?” 

““Nothing’s the matter with the dress, it’s 
just —— I got a new one for my birthday, Mr. 
Shannon. Mother picked it out.’ Jenny’s eyes 
showed pure love. ““She has wonderful taste, 
my mother.” 

Shannon said quietly, “Yes, I know.” 

Jenny frowned. ‘‘But it’s a—it’s a junior- 
miss-type dress, in a size eighteen, and a junior 
miss just isw’t a size eighteen.” 

He regarded her thoughtfully. ““Didn’t they 
have any senior-miss-type dresses?”’ 





RICHARDSON 


AFTER DINNER MINTS ¢ PASTEL MINTS © ASSORTED PATTIES ¢ JELLY CENTERS 


are the modern candies for modern tastes. Extremely 


low in calories! Yet so refreshing . . . so satisfying! 


Whenever you get that “‘candy urge,” 
reach for RICHARDSON Candies. 
They’re light, bright, bite-sized; very 
low in calories; very high in satisfaction. 
When you shop, pick up several handy 


ten-cent or family-size packages at the 


candy counter. 
win OK 
Always fresh in double cellophane 


Look for the big 2 on the package 


THOS. D. RICHARDSON CO. « 





For cool, refreshing, real 
mint flavor, you've never 
tasted anything like , 
Richardson—the original & 
After Dinner* Mint. &, 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. ©; PONCHATOULA, LA. 
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She laughed. How exactly right of you, Mr. 
Shannon! That’s what I am—a_senior-miss 
type! ‘We didn’t see any.”’ 

“Put it on. Maybe it’s not so bad.”’ 

Jenny said, “It couldn’t be worse.”’ 

She came downstairs in a froth of pink tulle 
with a voluminous overskirt that made her 
look enormous. Her face was charming, and 
the pony tail had given place to a soft fall of 
hair that came nearly to her shoulders. But 
the dress —— 

Jenny saw Shannon’s eyes. She said without 
hope, “All the others are just like this.”’ 

He studied the dress. ““Could that skirt come 
off? Or would the dress fall apart?’ 


SOFTIE 


* BLACK 
* WILD OATS 
* BASQUE RED 


* CHARCOAL GREY 
* BENEDICTINE 
* AVOCADO GREEN 


Gloriously soft unlined glove leather 
“love of a shoe” that makes 
you want to walk! 


ina 


Velvet Step Shoes 695 to 1095 


(a few styles slightly higher) 
at stores near you or write: 


PETERS SHOE COMPANY, SAINT LOUIS 


ALSO MAKERS OF CITY CLUB SHOES FOR MEN 
ANC WEATHER-BIRD SHOES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 





Jenny’s eyes were beginning to shine. “I 
don’t think so. I'll go up and 

The dress was better with a wide gold belt 
at the waist to cover the place where the 
stitches had been, and Shannon was touched 
to see that Jenny had put on gold slippers with 
flat heels. You could have worn high heels for 
me, Jenny, or don’t you have any ? 

He smiled at her. “You'll do.” 

She stepped forward to take the arm he 
offered her. Suddenly she stopped. I’ve done it 
again. He’s been driving all afternoon; he drove 
all the way from Washington. He’s tired, he 
looks tired, he car’t feel like dancing. She said 
it aloud. “You’re tired; you can’t feel like 
dancing. What a fool I am!” 

He looked down at her gravely. “Jenny, do 
something for me.”’ He tipped her chin up 
with his hand. “Don’t say that any more.” 

At his touch she trembled, and color 
stained her cheeks. Her eyelids lowered, and 
he could see the thin violet veins in them, and 
how long her lashes were. She shook her head 
a little but did not speak. He took his hand 
away. 

As they walked up the country-club steps 
she held on tight to his arm. /’m scared, Mr. 
Shannon ! 

He smiled at her. ‘The first dance is mine, 
Jenny, and any others you happen to have 
frees? 

Jenny said matter-of-factly, “I'll have a lot 
free.” 

After the surprise, and the delight, and the 
greetings, Jenny sat quietly at the table on the 
big porch and listened, and watched the 
dancers through the 
wide-open doors. 

Margaret was say- 
ing, “You haven’t told 
us anything, Paul! 
Howwas thetrip? And 
when are you leaving 
again?” 

“The trip was fine,” 
Shannon said. “I’m 
flying next week; I 
have some things to 
do in New York 
first. ... Are you all 
right, Jenny?” 

She looked at him 
gravely. “I’m fine, Mr. 
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Shannon.” pa etia Beach ae 
“What’ll you have, 2 oe ae yer yas e is actually 
pigeon?” applied to social ends. 


‘Ginger ale.” 

“You, Paul?’ 

“Pll keep Jenny 
company.” 

% and two ginger ales. Paul, 
about the job.” 

“Later.”’ Shannon got up. “I have this dance 
with Jenny.” 

They moved off together, and Margaret 
watched, her face suddenly tender. “‘That’s 
kind of Paul. I’m glad they came.” 

Jenny danced stiffly at first. Shannon heid 
her lightly, guiding her skillfully on the 
crowded floor, under the soft spinning lights. 

“Relax, Cinderella,” he told her. ‘Abandon 
yourself.” 

She laughed. “Ill try, Mr. Shannon. You’re 
an awfully good dancer.” 

“So are you. Do you call all your partners 
mister, or just the old ones?” 

“Just the old ones... Paul.”’ 


tell us 


H. held her a little closer, and it went better 
after that. When he brought her back to 
the table a blond boy with a crew cut was 
there. 

Jenny looked at him in amazement. 
Coop Lewis, you’re tall!” 

He grinned at her. “I grew. You haven’t 
seen me much since Christmas. Dance, 
Jenny?” 

After that Jenny had quite a whirl. It 
seemed that several of the boys whom she 
hadn’t seen much since Christmas had also 
grown. They had grown taller than Jenny. 

The three at the table danced a little, but 
most of the time they talked, with eagerness 
and affection. Toward midnight Jim Adams 
left for some duty dances, and Shannon and 
Margaret sat alone. 

She said softly, “‘This is nice, Paul. The way 
it used to be.” 


“Why, 


IHG! 


Love is the wind, the tide, the waves, 
the sunshine. Its power is incalcula- 
ble; it is many horse power. It never 
ceases, it never slacks; it can move 
the globe without a resting place; it 
can warm without fire; it can feed 
without meat; it can clothe without 
garments; it can shelter without roof; 
it can make a paradise within which 
will dispense with a paradise with- 
out. But though the wisest men in all 
ages have labored to publish this 
force, and every human heart is, 
sooner or later, more or less, made 


—HENRY DAVID THOREAU 


BODHI 


“Yes, Meg” 

“You’re very quiet all of a sudden. You’re 
tired, aren’t you?” 

“Never mind that. I want to talk to you 
about Jenny.” 

She smiled at him. “Jenny has made quite 
a conquest of you.” 

Shannon lit a cigarette and drew hard on 
it. He said quietly, “Meg, that child’s un- 
happy.” 

Margaret looked surprised. “She told you 
that?” 

“No, she didn’t tell me. At least, she didn’t 
know she told me.” 

“But—unhappy! What about, Paul?” 


H. leaned forward and looked at her seri- 
ously. ‘“‘She’s a big girl, Meg, and it worries 
her. You don’t help. You make jokes about 
her size.” 

She was still puzzled. “But, Paul, it’s only 
teasing! She doesn’t mind it.” 

‘‘Doesn’t she? She stammers, Meg.” 

Margaret’s face clouded. “Yes, a little. It’s 
just recently. The doctor says it’s nerves. 
Sounds funny, Jenny having nerves!” 

Shannon’s eyes were somber. ‘‘What’s 
funny about it?” 

She frowned. ‘“‘No, it isn’t funny at all.” 

Shannon said slowly, “Meg, I’m going to 
be nasty. I think you have a fixation about be- 
ing small. You manage to make it seem ridicu- 
lous and uncouth to be big. Do you do that to 
Jenny?” 

She was pale. ““You are being nasty, Paul.” 

“Yes, Meg. Look at Jenny’s dress. That’s 
not a dress for Jenny, 
even without the 
skirt.” 

Margaret said, “I 
wondered about that. 
Did you ——’ 

“Yes, I told her to 
take it off. Why did 
you choose that dress, 
Meg? Your taste is 
better than that.” 

Margaret sat per- 
fectly quiet, staring 
at Jenny. She shivered 
suddenly. “It’s the 
kind I used to wear,” 
she told him. 

He stubbed out the 
cigarette; he was as 
pale as she. ““You 
looked beautiful in 
those dresses. You 
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I’m sorry.”” 

Margaret’s voice was low and uneven. 
“Paul, I love my daughter.”’ 

He did not look at her, and he did not 
speak. 

She went on with difficulty, ““And I do have 
a fixation. I’ve learned to make an asset of 
being too small. Jenny must learn to do that 
about being too big. I’ll have to teach her. I’ve 
been very stupid.” 

“And I’ve been Meg, I am sorry.” 

She smiled at him. “It’s all right, Paul. 
Somebody needed to tell me.”’ 

A little later Cooper Lewis brought Jenny 
back to the table and left again. ““My date has 
to go home. [ll call you, Jenny.” 

Jim Adams yawned and smiled apologeti- 
cally. “‘I hate to break things up, but I think we 
ought to go home too. Meg?”’ 

“Yes, darling, it’s late.” 

Shannon was watching Jenny with his clear 
light eyes. “You two go on. Ill bring Jenny 
home later.” 

Margaret said, “All right, Paul. You have 
Jenny’s room; I’ll leave a light.” 

“Tm glad we stayed,’ Jenny said. They 
were dancing a waltz. Many of the crowd had 
gone, and the floor was much clearer. ‘I’ve 
hardly danced with you at all.” 

“IT know, Jenny.” 

Jenny said tranquilly, ““We dance well to- 
gether.” That's because I'm exactly the right 
size. You dow t often get a partner who’s tall 
enough. “How tall are you, Paul?” 

“six four.” 

She laughed. “I could have worn high 
heels, even, but I don’t have any.” 

He said gravely, ““Buy a pair. Those boys 
are growing an inch a month.” 



















LADIES' HOME JOUR 


All at once it was past two o’clock. The 
chestra had played the last’ extra and 
packing up its instruments. Jenny gave a ¢ 
sigh. ““We’ll have to go home.”’ 

“Yes, Jenny.” 

She held his arm lightly, her feet al 
dancing down the steps. “I feel wonde 
not tired at all! Are you tired, Paul?” 

He opened the door of the little car 
touched her elbow. ‘‘No, not very.’ He ba¢ 
carefully out of the lane. 

She tipped her head back and looked a 
moon, full and low in the sky. She had gr 
quiet. Her face was dreamy, her lips pail 
little. She said softly, “‘Thank you, Paul, 
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Mrs. 
executive, tells how to have a prosperot 
career without neglecting home or fami 


“Twelve years ago, happily married and 
three children of grade school age, I loc 
about for a way to make money in the ti 
had free from housework,” says Mrs. 
mons. “A woman friend of mine persué 
me to try my hand a few hours a day suppl) 
women with sTANLEY’s Quality-Plus Prod 
for personal and household use. Having 
but little previous business experience, Id 
dream when I started that I could ea 
money while I was learning my new job. 
I did. 
Progress To Big Money Fast 

“Even working part time, my earnings 
the first surpassed anything I had hope¢ 
Soon, with my husband’s encourageme 
decided to make STANLEY a full time ca) 
My success was immediate. In seven wee| 
was promoted from a STANLEY Dealer to 
Unit Manager and only a year later I} 
made a STANLEY Branch Manager. Myé 
ings kept going up and up. Today, withay 
derful and happy family to share it, my sue} 
I can modestly say, has been outstanding 
have a beautiful home with three cars if} 
garage. My children have received the be 
schooling. My financial future is assured 
my annual income is well up into five fig 
cannot recommend STANLEY too highly te 
woman* wanting to build a career like 


You Can Make Money With STANL 


Would you like to make $50, $75, $100a 
in spare time, $100, $200 a week and up 
in full time right in your own neighborhg 
Then act now. This opportunity comes to 
from the largest, most progressive “om 
of its kind in the world with annual sal 
products whose retail value excg 
$100,000,000. You invest no money. A 
no bar. Why not investigate this go 
opportunity now? 


Just Fill Out and Mail Coupon 


ee 


Sales Department, 
Stanley Home Products, Inc., Dept. J-1 
42 Arnold Street, Westfield, Massachusetts 


Please send me literature describing the oppo 
tunity for making money and enjoying mol. 
of the good things of life which a STANLE 
Dealership has to offer me. 


My Name iran... o creicie\elsie/eleiciviele cic lele\cieicic eta 
AAAS 857-75) o101a/ololateieselolsicioielcieiotetoleieteiciete eee . 
Chiy scctsos ancscreee Zone State...... 4 
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He smiled. ““You’re welcome, Jenny.” 

“Tt’s a short drive,” she said wistfully, ‘‘it’s 
uch a short drive!” 

For a while they did not talk at all. Shannon 
lrove well, not fast, his hands big and quiet on 
he wheel, and the car took the road smoothly. 

They were almost home before Jenny spoke 
gain. She asked with complete simplicity, 
‘Why were you so kind to me?” 

The question took him unaware. “Jenny, it 
vas ——” 

He hesitated, and she looked at his face in 
rofile, serious, worn, in repose a little grim. A 
vise face, a sensitive face, the face of a man 
vho would see things and understand them. 
she thought suddenly, / know. I was in trouble, 
md you saw that, and you helped me. “Never 
nind. You know something, Paul? You made 
ne feel proud.” 

“Always feel like that,”’ he told her quietly. 
‘Don’t forget.” 

You did that for me. You looked at me with 
hose eyes, and you saw I wish I could do 
omething for you. I wish 

They were turning into the drive, and Shan- 
on brought the car to a stop beside the gate. 
she turned her head away from him. “‘Paul— 
io you think anybody will ever want to 
narry me?” 

He said instantly, “I have no doubt of it,” 
nd smiled. “If they don’t, I'll come back in 
ive years and marry you myself.” 

She did not look at him. “You're joking.” 

“Only half.’ He put his hands on her shoul- 
lers and turned her around to face him. His 
Oice was deep and not quite steady. ““You’re 
yeautiful. You’re going to be more beautiful 
till.” 

Her eyelids fluttered down. Paul, you said 
*m beautiful ! “Paul ——” 

His hands trembled on her shoulders. 
Jenny, you enchant me.” 

She leaned forward and kissed him full on 

e mouth. He kissed her back, very gently, 
nd took his hands away. His face was white in 

e moonlight. “Go in. Go in right away.” 

She got out of the car quickly and smiled at 
im with joy. “I will.’ She hurried up the path 
nd into the house, closing the door quietly 

hind her, and after a moment Shannon 

llowed. 

Jenny woke up at noon in the strange bed in 

e hot littlke room. She remembered and 
miled. Paul was in my room; I'll always re- 

ember that. P'll go downstairs and see him. 
She padded down the hall in her old terry- 
oth robe and took a shower. On the way 
ack she noticed that the door of her room 
tood open, and she was drawn to it. There 
yas no sign of Shannon. The bed had been 
tripped, the dresser cleared except for some- 
aing—a white package. There was no suit- 
ase; he had had a little case in the car. 
_ Margaret was coming up the stairs, looking 
-esh and pretty, with a pile of clean sheets in 
‘er arms. She smiled at Jenny. ‘““Good morn- 
ag, baby. Sleep well?” 

“Where's Paul?” 

Margaret opened the door of the linen 
oset in the hall. ““He’s gone, dear. He drove 
ff an hour ago.” 

; Jenny froze. ““He can’t be gone,” she said 
aintly. “He came early. He had lots of 
time.” 








M ARGARET’S voice was muffled in the closet. 
He thought he ought to get back. He has 
aings to do.” 

t I did something awful, I disgraced myself. 

' Margaret’s head emerged from the closet. 
‘Baby, you look so queer! Was it too much 
tarty?”” 

| Jenny turned her head away. “I guess so. 
‘—I’ll go back to bed a while.” “Always feel 
troud.”’ I feel—I wish I were dead. 

_ She went into her room, and Margaret 
lalled after her, “Are you sure you’re all right, 
laby?’’ 

“Yes, mother.’ Mother, ’'m ashamed. I’ve 
ever been so ashamed. 

| Margaret started down the stairs. ““Well—if 
‘ou’re sure ——— Oh, there’s something there 
or you from Paul. He got up early and went 
owntown for it.” 

Jenny shut the door and leaned against it. 
der knees felt weak. She walked, trembling, 
») the dresser and picked up the white pack- 
ge. I's a book. I told him I like books. She 





sat down on the bed. It was an Oxtord Book 
of English Verse, beautifully bound in soft 
brown leather with gold trim. 

There was something written on the flyleaf 
in a bold black hand. “To Jenny Adams 
on her birthday, from Paul Shannon. August, 
1955.” There was a sheet of paper with writing 
on it too: 


Dear Jenny: Read poem number 592. And re- 
member what I told you. PAUL 


She read the poem through a glitter of tears: 


Jenny kissed me when we met, 
Jumping from the chair she sat in; 


Time, you thief, who love to get 

Sweets into your list, put that in! 
Say ['m weary, say I'm sad, 

Say that health and wealth have missed me, 
Say I'm growing old, but add, 

Jenny kissed me. 


Jenny crumpled up on the bed and cried, 
very quietly, so that Margaret should not hear. 
“Paul. Paul 36 

After a while she sat up and wiped her eyes 
on the sleeve of her bathrobe. She read the 
note again, and the inscription, and the poem. 
She put the book at the bottom of her drawer, 
under her handkerchiefs. ‘She dressed care- 
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fully in a fresh white blouse and a green skirt 
and brushed her hair a hundred strokes. She 
stood up straight. She looked at herself in the 
mirror and smiled. “Always feel like that... . 
“Always feel proud.” .. . ““Yowre beautiful, 
you enchant me... . P'll remember, Paul. 

Just then the telephone rang, and in a 
moment Margaret called upstairs, “It’s for 
you, Jenny—Cooper.”’ 

Jenny came out of her room and closed the 
door. “Ill get it in the hall, mother.” 

“Are you feeling better, baby?” 

Jenny smiled and picked up the receiver. 
Jenny kissed me. “Yes, mother, I’m feeling 
just fine.” END 


Why your Friendly Steamley Dealer is such a 











Is Known And Respected 


Your STANLEY Dealer is a well-liked 
local merchant, known and respected as 
a friend and neighbor . . . the kind of 
person women are glad to invite into 
their homes. 


Arranges Fun-Filled Parties 


No home is too little, no group too small 
for a fun-filled STANLEY Hostess Party 
which your STANLEY Dealer arranges. 
All guests get gifts, and Hostesses receive 
valuable Premiums for their cooperation. 


Supplies Quality-Plus Products 


While women shop together in armchair 
ease, your STANLEY Dealer describes and 
demonstrates STANLEY'S QUALITY-PLUS 
Products to help save time, work, money, 
in the more efficient care of home and 
family. 

Assures Enthusiastic Satisfaction 
Living and building a business in your 
community, yourSTANLEY Dealeralways 
strives to serve you and your neighbors 
well. That’s why your Dealer considers 
no transaction complete until each cus- 
tomer is enthusiastically satisfied. 


Shows How Stanley Leads 

At each STANLEY Hostess Party, your 
Dealer shows how STANLEY leads with 
more than 150 QUALITY-PLUS Products: 
Dusters, Mops, Brushes, Brooms, Pol- 
ishes, Waxes, Deodorizers, Moth Pre- 
ventives, Cleaning Chemicals to sim- 
plify housekeeping tasks. Also, many 
practical and delightful Aids to help 
guard the health and improve the personal 
appearance of each member of the family. 
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A STANLEY HOME PRODUCT 


(Copr. Stanley Home Products, Inc., 1955) 


your community 


WELCOME GUEST 


in the homes of 


MOST POPULAR sTANLEY Hostess Parties are by a wide margin the most popular way 
to enjoy the comfort and convenience of within-the-home shopping. More than 12,000 
of these famous STANLEY Parties now take place in the U.S. each single day. For 
information about STANLEY, phone or write your STANLEY Dealer, your nearest 
STANLEY Home Products Branch office, or communicate direct with STANLEY’s Main 
Office in Westfield, Mass. 
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she’s popular! 


Because she comes into contact with so 
many people, she relies—naturally—on in- 
ternal sanitary protection. She mightn’t 
pee it in so many words, even to herself, 

ut there's lots about the bulky belt-pin- 
pad harness that is definitely repellent to 
fastidious women. The Bassibiliee of odor, 
for example. Or bulges. All the difficul- 
ties and problems, in fact, that Tampax 
eliminates for good and all! 









9 
she’s a leader! 
She was the first in her set to turn to 
bal oe Nobody urged her, nobody ad- 
vised her—she made up her own mind 
from an ad such as this. Every Tampax 
advantage seemed to her logical, true— 
and desirable. The way it ends disposal 
problems. The fact it’s invisible and unfelt 
when in place. Even the pleasant discovery 


that you can wear it in your shower or 
your tub. (And many women do!) 


d LLY 4 A A ee 
she’sa Tampax user! 


She wouldn’t go back to “all that other rig- 
marole’’ (as she puts it) for the world. As 
she tucks a Tampax package in a corner of 
her suitcase, or puts a few spares in her 
purse, she’s even grateful for the small size 
and inconspicuousness of Tampax. You 
can get your choice of 3 absorbencies of 
Tampax (Regular, Super, Junior) at any 
drug or notion counter. Why not do it 
this very month? Tampax Incorporated, 
Palmer, Massachusetts. 





Invented by a doctor— 
now used by millions of women 
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CYSTIC FIBROSIS... ENEMY OF OUR CHILDREN 


For years they saw in these symptoms no pat- 
tern at all. The prevalent symptom at death 
was taken as the cause, and “pneumonia” was 
most often affixed to the death certificate. 

Finally, in 1935, Dr. Arthur Parmelee, of 
Chicago (and Switzerland’s Doctor Fanconi, 
working independently), made the first well- 
defined connection between the pancreatic 
lesion, digestive and lung symptoms. Puzzled 
by several cases which came to his notice, 
Doctor Parmelee ordered autopsies. He found 
that in each case the pancreas was shrunken 
and wizened, even though lung trouble had 
been the cause of death. 

“T felt certain that this was a single disease,”’ 
says Doctor Parmelee, “though I felt sure it 
must be rare. There was practically nothing of 
the sort in medical literature.’’ Unfortunately, 
because the disease did seem so rare, Doctor 
Parmelee’s paper did not attract much atten- 
tion, and he did not have funds or facilities to 
pursue the problem. 

Other developments were taking place. At 
the Children’s Hospital of Boston, Doctor 
Wolbach found that victims of the disease 
suffered from serious vitamin-A deficiency. 

In 1938 a young pathologist, Dr. Dorothy 
Hansine Andersen, of Babies’ Hospital in 
New York, made the same observations Doc- 
tor Parmelee had made. And her hospital posi- 
tion made it possible for her to go further. She 
checked hospital records for children who had 
died of the “lung” disease, who on autopsy 
had shown an unexplained destruction of the 
pancreas. 

She was appalled by the number of cases 
she found. Convinced that she was deal- 
ing with a single disease, and dismayed by the 
evidence of its commonness, Doctor Andersen 
began a program of research and treatment, 
and did her utmost to inform other doctors of 
this ‘‘new”’ disease. 

The first diagnosis of cystic fibrosis in a liv- 
ing child was made in 1939. Then, the disease 
was treated by diet and sulfa. In 1944 came 
penicillin, and in the ten-year period follow- 
ing, the mycins were discovered. 

Today, sixteen years after that first live 
diagnosis, clinics and research centers in many 
cities—New York, Boston, Philadelphia, lowa 
City, Los Angeles, London, Melbourne, 
Zurich, among others—are adding their 
knowledge and their skills to the fight against 
cystic fibrosis. And today, cystic children who 
once would have died in the first years of life 
may be kept alive while the fight goes on. Not 
all of them, yet, but that is the goal. From 1939 
to 1955, Doctor Andersen has recorded 325 
cases of cystic fibrosis at Babies’ Hospital. One 
hundred and sixty of “her” children (““You 
can’t work with these children and not come to 
think of them as yours in some way’’) are alive 
and leading essentially normal lives. Eighty of 
them are under five years of age, fifty are from 
five to ten, about thirty are between ten and 
twenty. 

“One of our youngsters is, at seventeen, a 
star on his school basketball team,’’ Doctor 
Andersen says. 


Dscrons see a distant hope of a normal and 
full life for the young patients—though this 
may be a life sustained by constant medica- 
tion, somewhat as diabetic patients depend on 
insulin. 

Just how much can medicine do now for the 
cystic child? 

One answer to this can be found in the case 
of four-year-old Jimmy, a patient at Children’s 
Hospital Special Pediatrics Clinic in Los 
Angeles. Dr. Stephen Royce, head of the clinic, 
saw the child first at his private office, but re- 
ferred him to the hospital—few parents can 
afford the price of private C-F treatment. 

X rays were made of the child’s lungs. They 
were affected, but without serious damage. 
Then Doctor Royce ordered the standard 
test for cystic fibrosis—duodenal intubation. 
A tube is inserted into the child’s nose or 
mouth, down through the stomach and into 
the small intestine. Then a sampling of diges- 
tive fluids is taken. This is a wearing project 
for a physician specialist and a trained assist- 
ant. It is not easy for the child. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 164 


When the diagnosis of cystic fibrosis was 
made firm, Jimmy’s parents were gently given 
the truth, and treatment for the young patient 
was outlined. Doctor Royce prescribed heavy 
doses of pancreatin. This powdered pancreas 
extract supplies the missing enzymes which the 
hopelessly damaged pancreas cannot furnish. 
Almost immediately, Jimmy’s appetite de- 
creased—a good sign. Bowel movements be- 
came smaller and less frequent and stomach 
swelling receded. The child was digesting his 
food. 

Doctor Royce ordered a potent vitamin 
complex and a diet low in fats and starches, 
since Jimmy still had trouble digesting these. 
On the doctor’s suggestion, the parents bought 
an air compressor and mask (its price, $100; a 
simple, hand-operated substitute can be made 
for $15) which would force a detergent mist 
with antibacterial agents into bronchial tubes 
and lungs. The patient breathes this mist for 
twenty minutes twice a day. He also gets three 
massive doses of antibiotics to repress the infec- 
tion in his system and to guard against new in- 
fections such as colds. 

“Jimmy looked so much better with this 
treatment,” his mother said. “He gained 
weight even while he was eating less. He could 
go to school, ride his bicycle. He rarely got 
sick. We could hardly believe that he wasn’t 
really getting well. Even when they tell us that 
there is no cure, we can’t believe that they 
won't find one. Nowadays a lot of cystic chil- 
dren are fine at sixteen and even older. Maybe 
Jimmy can make it that long . . . maybe by 
then ——” 

“Right now,” says Doctor Royce, “‘we have 
only one prognosis for these children. The only 
question is one of time. We think we’ve got the 
digestive problems solved. We think on that 
score these children could manage a full life. 
It’s the lungs that beat us now. 

‘““We’ve tried everything, and our best bet is 
still antibiotic treatment. But you can’t use an 
antibiotic forever. Eventually it loses its effec- 
tiveness, and then you have to switch to an- 
other, and another. There aren’t as many of 
them as you might think, and not all children 
can take antibiotics. Each new antibiotic 
means a little longer life for these patients. 
But sometimes the disease runs right over 
the drugs.” 


CYCLE 


By HANNAH KAHN 


Now is the cycle broken. Now 
the moon 

Who was the mother to the 
turning tide 

Has left me rudderless, remote, 
alone 

With this dull ache diminishing 
my pride 

In being woman, being one who 
has 

Within herself the movement of 
the earth, 

And now forsaken, drained. The 
years that pass 


Take more than shoreline, more 
than canceled birth. 


I whose body knew the rhythmic 
flow, 

Who was attuned to change 
that did not change, 

But followed in a pattern I could 
know 

Am now bewildered by this 
sudden strange 

Distortion of the musie stirring 
me, 

Who never was attuned to quiet 
sea. 


student. At sixteen she weighs seventy-eight| 
pounds and is two inches shorter than her 
twelve-year-old sister who does not haye 
cystic fibrosis. “But we feel that we have 
been so very lucky,” Sally’s mother says. 
“We have learned to feel nothing but thank- 
fulness for every bit of time we’ve been 
given.” 


town, pretty Ann Davis is a high-school stu-| 
dent, just as Sally is. Ann, too, has cystic 


quite as far as the other girls in her class be 
cause sometimes she gets a little short of 
breath. The same thing keeps her from playing 
a horn in the school band. Otherwise, Ann feel 
fine. 


her baby brother died from years ago. She also 
knows that she is one of the first group of chil4 
dren to receive treatment and grow up 
Throughout childhood these children haye 


With C-F you are fighting a delaying action. 


You use your effective weapons slowly and 
cautiously. You husband them, hold back. To 
use them early is to forfeit a precious day or 
week, time that may bring an answer. 


Sally Morgan is a California high-school 





























Across the country in a small New England 


fibrosis. At regular intervals she comes to see} 
her doctor in New York for checkups. **Ann| 
has complaints,” her doctor says, and smiles 
a little at the memory of a recent visit. ‘“‘Last} 
week she had two. Ann says she can’t swi 


Axx knows she has the same disease that 


been the oldest survivors of the disease and 
they are accustomed to view the future with 
hope. Both Ann and her parents have a good 
understanding of the disease. Ann plans to be 
a secretary, a realistic plan.” 

How to keep the lungs free is now the pri 
question of intensive research. New devices 
have been tried—machines to help in breath: 
ing, cough machines—but these provide ne 
answer. ‘“We have to get closer to the root of 
the trouble,’ says Doctor Royce. “It takes ; 
couple of million dollars to develop a new 
antibiotic. How much it will cost to find hel 
for the lungs in C-F I don’t know. There, too 
the answer can be in the millions.” 

How much money is available for research 
The C-F Foundation, organized in 1954, ha 
been collecting money for a year in California 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 174 


My daughter walks in light. I 
watch her walk. 

She has not passed this threshold 
lost to me 

Nor is she yet aware that 
shadows stalk 

To intercept a child who will 
not be 

For long a child. The static 
moon will turn, 

The waters ripple and the waves 
will rise; 

She will not be prepared, yet 
she will learn, 

She who will be by instinet 
woman-wise. 


Tonight the moon is full and by 
its light 

My daughter walks. The world 
grows inward, small, 

Drawing us closer in this quiet 
night, 

Making more meaningful this 
interval... 

This threshold that I leave 
where she will soon 

Be as was I, a daughter to the 
moon. 
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ailable in the following stores as of 
ember 10th. New stores are stocking 
FROST daily, so ask for it at your 
ite store. 


ALABAMA 
Anniston, Darling Shop 
Birmingham, Darling Shop 
an, Darling Shop * Ensley, Darling Shop 
Gadsden, Darling Shop 
obile, Darling Shop; C. J. Gayfer & Co. 
; Selma, Darling Shop 


ARKANSAS 
Blytheville, Darling Shop 
Fayetteville, Darling Shop 
Hot Springs, Darling Shop 
; Little Rock, Darling Shop 


| CALIFORNIA 

J Fresno, The Darling Shop 

] Los Angeles and Suburbs 

‘Broadway Dept. Stores; The May Co. 

ind, Kahn’s; Capwell’s; Hale’s Dept. Stores 
San Fernando, Lucille’s 

. San Francisco 

Hale’s Dept. Stores 

Notion Dept.; The Emporium 

San Mateo, Macy’s 


CONNECTICUT 


ridgeport, D. M. Read Co. Notion Dept. 
‘ “Hartford, G. Fox Co. 


COLORADO 


Denver 

i Daniels & Fisher Stores Co. 
Denver Dry Goods Co. 

he Joslin Dry Goods Co.; The May Co. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrop 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Darling Shop 
| Wauchula, J. W. Earnest & Co., Inc. 


GEORGIA 
lanta, Darling Shop; Rich’s Notion Dept. 
Brunswick, Darling Shop 
Columbus, Darling Shop 
on, Darling Shop * Rome, Darling Shop 


ILLINOIS 
Berwyn, Darling Shop 
Chicago 
Carson, Pirie Scott & Co. 
Darling Shops (all locations) 
ton, Darling Shop * Oak Park, Darling Shop 
ria, Darling Shop * Quincy, Darling Shop 
INDIANA 
Anderson, Darling Shop 
Evansville, Darling Shop 
Fort Wayne, Wolf Dessauer Company 
f, Darling Shops * Hammond, Darling Shop 
indianapolis 
_L.S. Ayres; The William H. Block Co. 
Lafayette, Loeb’s, Inc. 
_ Muncie, Ball Stores; Darling Shop 


IOWA 


Des Moines 
ounkers Dept. Store; The Nina Neal Shop 


Fort Dodge, Gates Dry Goods Co. 

Sioux City, Younker-Davidson’s 

KENTUCKY . 
Owensboro, Darling Shop 


LOUISIANA 
Lafayette, Darling Shop 
New Orleans, Darling Shop 
MARYLAND 


Baltimore, Hutzler Bros.; The May Co. 
Cumberland, Darling Shop 
Hagerstown, Darling Shop 

Silver Spring, Yeager’s 


MASSACHUSETTS 
field, England Bros. * Springfield, Burnam’s 
MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Demery’s Inc. 
Grand Rapids, Darling Shop 
Lansing, Darling Shop 
Muskegon, Darling Shop 


I 
_Macy’s 


; 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis 
assador Garment Co.; Dayton Co. 
St. Paul, Schunemans 


MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson, Darling Shop 


NEW JERSEY 
Paterson, Meyer Bros. 
Summit, Lillian O’Grady, Inc. 


NEW YORK 
Albany, John G. Myers 
Binghamton, Darling Shop 
Buffalo 
Adam, Meldrum & Anderson 


MISSOURI J. N. Adam & Co.; Darling Shop 
Jefferson City, Frank’s Flint & Kent; Wm. Hengerer Co. 
Kansas City Oppenheim Collins; The Sample 


Dunkirk, The Safe Store 
New York City 
Hammacher-Schiemmer 
Saks-34th Street; Gimbels 
Olean, Darling Shop 
Oneonta 
Bresee’s Oneonta Dept. Store 
Rochester 
Darling Shop; Sibley, Lindsay, Curr 
Schenectady, Darling Shop 
Syracuse 
Darling Shop; Dey Bros. & Co. 
Utica, Darling Shop 


ry, Bird, Thayer; The Jones Store 
Harzfeld’s; Kline’s 

, St. Joseph 

irsch Bros. D. G. Co. Notions 

it. Louis, Stix, Baer & Fuller 


MONTANA 
Billings, Hart Albin 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Gold & Co. 
Jmaha, Goldstein Chapman’s 


Mink collar wrap-coat, Kraeler-Frasca 


MASTER FURRIER’S FORMULA 


Sable Scarf, Smailheiser & Jaffe, Inc.; Ollegro Capelet, Herman Beispel; Mink stole, J. & M. Eisenberg, Inc.; Hats, Gage 


Spray CLeans Lislerizes oll Froofs- 


..-At Home! In Minutes! For Pennies! 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville, Darling Shop 
Charlotte, Darling Shop 
Durham, Darling Shop 

Greensboro, Darling Shop 
Hickory, Darling Shop 
Raleigh, Darling Shop 

Winston-Salem, Darling Shop 


OHIO 
Akron, O'Neil Co.; A. Polsky Co. 
Canton, Darling Shop 
Cincinnati, John Shillito Co. 
Cleveland 
Higbee Co.; Sterling-Lindner-Davis 
Halie Brothers 
Columbus, Morehouse Fashion Co. 
Dayton, The Johnston Shelton Co. 
Marion, Darling Shop 
Massillon, Darling Shop 
Steubenville, Darling Shop 
Toledo, The Lamson Bros. Co. 
Warren, Darling Shop 


OKLAHOMA 
Lawton, Darling Shop 


Think of it! Now you can re-vitalize those “‘little furs” you 
used for summer evenings and prepare your larger garments 
for fall and winter wear... perfectly, in a single, simple 
3-in-1 operation. And you can spot-clean all your fur-like 
pile fabrics, natural or synthetic, too... with FUR Frost, 
the amazing new spray-cleaner. 
Now you can clean your furs immediately, with no loss of 
wearing time! Now you can keep treasured furs at their soft, 
gleaming, lustrous best throughout the full wearing period. 
Now you can actually ‘‘float’” out embedded soil, grease or 
water-based stains (even lipstick and make-up) from either 
natural fur filament or fur-like fibre; remove every trace, com- 
pletely clean. All you do is spray, wipe and brush garment. 
So safe, so gentle, yet so efficient is FUR Frost that it is 
guaranteed to keep even the palest pastels of the costliest 
mutation minks furrier-fresh, glistening like new, season 
after season. FUR FRost is non-toxic and non-inflammable. 


Don’t let dirt film dull the beauty of your furs. Spare yourself 


OREGON 
Portland, Meier & Frank 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Butler, Darling Shop 
Harrisburg, Darling Shop 
Hazelton, Darling Shop 
Johnstown, Darling Shop 
Lancaster, Darling Shop 
Meadville, Darling Shop 
McKeesport, Darling Shop 


Philadelphia, Darling Shop; Gimbels 


Pittsburgh 
Darling Shop; Kaufmann’s 
Rosenbaum Co. of Pittsburgh 
Scranton, Darling Shop 
Reading, Darling Shop 
Williamsport, Darling Shop 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence, The Outlet 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia, Darling Shop 
Florence, Darling Shop 
Greenvilie, Darling Shop 


YOUR FUR TRIM, SCARVES, STOLES, CAPES, JACKETS AND COATS 
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the expense of cleaning deep pile fabrics by commercial 
methods, when all they need is spot-cleaning. Get Fur 
Frost. Large 12 oz. can does dozens of cleaning jobs, for 
only $4.95. Buy Fur Frost today, at all fine stores or write 
White Frost Chemicals, Inc., 41 W. 58th St., N. Y. 1OsINGSY:: 


FUR FROSTis theonlyspot-clean- 


er recommended by PRINCETON 
for its fabulous fur-like fabric 


OLLEGRO. 


If your ‘fur’ is one of those 
man-made miracles—it, too, 
needs “‘furrier-method” cleaning. 
Now spot-clean Princeton Knit- 
ting Mills’ Ollegro and other 
furry, deep-pile fabrics instantly 
with Fur Frost. Remember, FuR 
Frost keeps even palest pastels 


fresh all season. 


TENNESSEE 


Bristol, Darling Shop 
Dyersburg, Darling Shop 
Johnson City, Darling Shop 


Kingsport 


Darling Shop; J. Fred Johnson & Co. 


Knoxville 
Darling Shop; Rich’s 
Memphis, Darling Shop 


TEXAS 
Dallas, A. Harris; Neiman Marcus 
Sanger’s 
Titche-Goettinger Co. Notion Dept. 
Houston, Foley Bros. 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City 


Darling Shop; Auerbach Co. 
The Paris Co. 


Zions Co-Operative Mercantile Inst. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, Darling Shop 


Lynchburg, Darling Shop 
Norfolk, Darling Shop 


WASHINGTON 
Everett, Bon Marche 
Seattle 
Bon Marche; Frederick-Nelson 
Tacoma, Bon Marche 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Clarksburg, Darling Shop 
Charleston, Darling Shop 
Morgantown, Darling Shop 
Parkersburg, Darling Shop 


WISCONSIN 


Green Bay, Darling Shop 
Fond du Lac, Joseph S. Berger Stores 
Milwaukee, Gimbels 
Racine, Eitel's 
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NTINUED FROM PAGE 172 

Working hard, it has scraped together less 
than $10,000. The Moore-White Medical Foun- 
dation—a group for the 
medical science—which has guided the de- 
velopment of the C-F group, has given an- 
other $3000. Doctor Andersen’s work in New 
York was supported for many years by the 
Commonwealth Fund. It is now supported by 
a United Fruit Company grant. 

But, in terms of needed millions, these sums 
are woefully inadequate. The biggest aid to 
date has come from the Santa Anita Founda- 
tion, which has given $1,000,000 to Los An- 
geles’ Children’s Hospital—this to build a re- 














LORO 
Smart roll trim on 
low-heeled satin. Scarlet, 
pink, white, wine, black, 
heaven blue, navy and 
royal blue. 6.00 


advancement of 


search laboratory for five diseases, one of 


them C-F. As yet there is little or no money 
for operating expenses, however. 

Says Doctor St. Geme, the C-F Foundation’s 
president, ‘“‘We are urgently in need of a na- 
tional organization. Legally, we’re still a Cali- 
fornia group, though we’re trying to contact 
parents throughout the country to start local 
chapters. But none of us cares how the job is 
organized so long as it is done. The medical 
profession can go just so far without public 
backing.” 

“There is money needed for treatment, too,” 
adds Mrs. Katherine Marshall, business 
manager of the foundation. “C-F isa financially 








TULIP 
Scalloped and stitched satin 
with slenderizing heel. 
Black, heaven blue, royal 
blue, navy, pink, scarlet, 
white and wine. 6.00 


DANIEL GREEN 


Comfy Slippers 


DANIEL GREEN COMPANY * DOLGEVILLE, NEW YORK « (Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies) 





ruinous thing. It takes money to buy drugs, 
vitamins, oxygen, detergent mist. A C-F child 
needs fifty dollars’ worth of antibiotics alone 
each month.” 

The Children’s Exocrine Research Founda- 
tion, 2300 Westmoreland Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, raises money and makes finan- 
cial grants to doctors doing research in cystic 
fibrosis. Started by pretty, thirty-one-year-old 
Wynne Sharples, M.D. (Mrs. George de 
Mohrenschildt), when she found that her own 
small son and daughter had the disease, the re- 
cently nationalized foundation makes informa- 
tion oncystic fibrosis 
freely available to 
parents and doctors 
who request it. 


HOW TO GIVE UP 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


dominant.) This means that somewhere in the 
germ plasm that gives the baby its physical 
pattern—the color of eyes and hair, the shape 
of its face, its height and stature—there is an 
unknown element that makes the body behave 
in the classical manner of C-F. 

It also means that this factor is carried by 
the parents, though they themselves do not 
have the disease. If the carrier marries some- 
one who does not have the factor, their chil- 
dren will be normal. If both parents carry the 
C-F factor, chances are one in four that any 
child born to them will have the disease. 

One out of four is 
only a mathematical 
law. Nature can flout 
it dramatically. 


There is still no “Tt means so much 
certainty about. the SMOKING to have one healthy 
cause of C-F. At first By Peter Briggs child,”’ say some par- 


doctors believed that 
damage to the pan- 
creas—which oc- 
curs first—somehow 
affected the lungs. 
But a majority now 
believe that some 
factor which affects 
many glands of the 
body has gone 
wrong.Some doctors 
think that somehow 
many of the body’s 
mucous glands begin 
to produce sticky, 
heavy mucus instead 
of normal, easily 
flowing mucus, that 
this is the basis of 
the disease. But there 
are as many theories 
as there are names— 
mucoviscidosis, fi- 
brocystic disease, 
pancreatic fibrosis 
and none is proved. 

Some researchers see the possibility of a 
dietary deficiency at the root of the disease, 
an inability to use some food substance. 
Others study the blood and cell structure 
of the patients—but so far, both appear to 
be normal. 

The single idea which seems to be generally 
approved is that C-F is inherited by the child. 
C-F is regarded as a recessive genetic char- 
acteristic. (Even the type of inheritance is not 
certain, however. Many think it is a recessive 
characteristic, though it may be a modified 


program. 





@ An Army doctor in Texas has 
suggested a method for losing the 
tobacco habit which might work 
for some people. Each day the 
smoker postpones for one hour 
longer that first cigarette. 

On the first day, as many ciga- 
rettes as desired may be smoked. 
On the second day, the cigarette is 
put off for one hour, but after that 
the smoker consumes as many as 
he wishes. On the third day, no 
cigarettes are smoked until two 
hours after rising, but, again, as 
many thereafter as are craved. If 
the program is carried out, smok- 
ing will cease in about two weeks. 
The theory is that if the smoker 
can consume an unlimited number 
of cigarettes after his period of ab- 
stinence, he loses his fear of the 





ents. “It makes it 
a great deal easier 
for us to think of the 
future.” 

“But is it fair to 
have another child, 
who, even if he is 
healthy, may carry 
the disease to hischil- 
dren?” other parents 
ask. 

There are as yet 
no easy answers to 
such questions, as 
there are now no 
solutions to so many 
of C-F’s problems. 
The practical ap- 
proach is to find a 
means of controlling 
the disease wherever 
it appears—and to 
trust that the sturdy 
weapons of research 
and education may 
provide the answers. 

One doctor who has worked with C-F from 
the beginning of its short recorded history re- 
fuses to permit such designations as ““hope- 
less”’ or “a sure killer of children”’ to stand un- 
challenged. ‘The disease has been known for 
only sixteen years, and look at the strides that 
have been made against it. Children who were 
among the first ever to be diagnosed are alive 
and well today because of new drugs and 
treatment. Who can say with certainty that 
they cannot be kept that way—or that a cure 
for cystic fibrosis cannot be found?” 


THE THIRD ALARM 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64 


““Mommy!”’ Beth’s scream was piercing, and 
the children hurtled through the house and 
into the bedroom with the speed and noise of a 
rocket. ““Timmy’s a hippusmamus and he’s go- 
ing to eat me!” 

“Simmer down, you jet-propelled mon- 
sters,”’ Janet said, fishing through her drawer 
for an odd stocking. 

“She’s stupid,” Timmy shouted disgustedly. 

“You stupid,” Beth retorted. ‘Stupid 
stinky stupid ——” 

“Cut it out!” Janet commanded. “‘What’s 
the matter?” 

“She thought she was the hippopotamus,” 
Timmy explained patiently. ‘But we were both 
supposed to be hunting ee 

“It’s too complicated,’’ Sam sighed. “‘What 
happened to the television program you were 
watching?” 

“It’s over, and now we’re acting it,” Timmy 
told him. ‘‘C’mon, Beth,” and he started out 
the door. 

“Timmy!” This was Sam’s_ no-nonsense 
voice, and the boy stopped short. 

“What is it now?” He was all seven-year-old 
belligerence. 

“Why didn’t you take care of your clock 
when it started ringing again?” his father 
wanted to know. 

His surprise was genuine. “I didn’t even 
hear it.” 

“You'll never hear it again,’ Janet said 





“Oh no!” Timmy exclaimed; and his hands 
clutched his breast, and he fell forward, flat 
on the floor. 

“Oh no!” Beth squealed, and fell on top of 
him. 

“Get up off the floor,” Janet said, unim- 
pressed. 

“You can’t throw away the clock.” Timmy’s 
eyes were full of tears. “It’s not yours. It’s 
mine. Daddy gave it to me, because it used to 
be his, and now it’s mine ——” 

“Don’t argue,” Janet told the tearful boy. 
“T told you before if you set it any old way, 
and then just let it ring and ring, I wouldn’t let 
you have it ——”’ 

“You just want to spoil everything!’’ he 
shouted at her. 

Beth sidled up to her mother. “If 7 had a 
clock,” she said self-righteously, “‘J wouldn’t 
let it ring. J listen. /’m good.” 

Timmy looked at her with contempt, and 
Sam laughed inadvertently. 

““Miss Goody-Goody of nineteen fifty-five,” 
Janet shrugged. 

A bell rang suddenly. 

“The clock!” Timmy yelled. 

“Relax, bright eyes,’ Sam said. “‘It’s the 
telephone.” 

Janet picked up the bedroom extension. 
“Scram, all of you,” she said. “I can’t hear 
myself think.” 


Sam ushered the children firmly out of the | 


ominously from the dressing table. “It’s going room, and she took a deep breath. “Hello,” 


bye-bye, far away ———” 


she said into the phone. 
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aid a deep masculine voice. “Janet?” 
She was puzzled. 

; Bob Raymond.” 

yas a long pause, and finally he said, 
you still there?” 

yes,” she said softly, barely breath- 
here, all right. I just picked myself up 
or, as it were.” 

sed?” 

;’ But it took a powerful effort to 
srself. ‘““Whatever are you doing 
re?” 

ew in on the milk run—almost lit- 
lis laugh was only a little self-con- 
Jould you like a little company? You 
i Home Week, and all that ——” 
nean you want to come over?”’ she 
redulously. 

unless you’re busy —— 
9!” She was amazed herself at the 
e denial. But suddenly, urgently, she 
y see him, and she found herself in- 
tt he come to dinner, and that no, it 
would be no trouble—remembering 
30b had always impelled her to extra 
suppose you know how to get here,” 
ied. ‘“‘We’re still living in Upper 
ts” 

> way out there?” 

man that commutes to Outer Mon- 
i make it seem like the end of the 


“Is he still nursing his broken heart?” 

She smiled at this foolishness, but the idea 
had some appeal. The thought of the hand- 
some pilot, shattered by the news of her mar- 
riage to Sam, now resigned to flying restlessly 
across continents and oceans, trying to lose 
himself and his sorrow —— She pulled herself 
out of the romantic daydream, and focused her 
attention on Sam. 

es never could stand that guy,” he was 
saying, “the most self-centered, immature jerk 
I’ve ever run across. I think he invented 
adolescence. And you”’—he shook his finger at 
her—‘‘you don’t know how lucky you are that 
I came along to rescue you—just in time.” 





” 





wering laugh was deep, and Janet, 
receiver to her ear, was adrift on a 
ostatgia. ““O.K., I’ll find it,” he said. 
sven.” 

ng up, and sat quite still for a mo- 
r cheeks were burning, and she put 
ld fingers on her eyelids. How was it 
could still do this to her? After so 
25, SO many years, how could she still 
excitement at the very thought of 
1? Why should she still be so terribly 
>? She shook her head, and rose 













s wrestling on the living-room floor 
hildren. 

t news for you, Sam. We’re going to 
any.” 

agic word ‘‘company,”’ the children 
ting and looked up with sparkling 





MYSTERIE’ 


y!” Timmy rejoiced. 

ear my new shoes?’’ Beth asked. 

a bona-fide, natural-born woman,” 
pulling himself up off the floor. He 
t’s too brilliant eyes, the controlled 
s excitement. ““Who’s coming?” 
aymond.” She meant it to sound 
t she was singing. 

caymond? What ill wind blew him 





be nasty, dear. It’s very unbecom- 





| 
eat with the company?” Timmy 


: 


annot. Go get your hands washed, 
ed you and Beth right now.” 





e SEAMLESS 
e STRETCH 


ls of protest were bloodcurdling. 
ase,” Janet begged. ““Help me with 
n’t have much time.” 
‘2n,’’ Sam announced, in his best au- 
_ manner, “‘you heard your mother. 
‘hands washed. You will then have 
»r. You will then keep out of the way 
er entertains her guest ——” 
| 
-yho used to be her boy friend. He’s a 
vilot, Timmy, who flies an airplane 
| ocean to Europe.” 
|?” Timmy looked at his mother with 
| eyes. “Why didn’t you marry him ?” 
now-see-what-you’ve-done look at 
i) said, “Because I loved your daddy.” 
only works in an office!” 
ash your hands, you ungrateful 
« Sam said. 
cously, they went. 
All me, how come Bob Raymond, of 
»?” Sam asked. 
1 now just as much as I do,” Janet 
“called, and said he just flew in, and 
‘ited himself for dinner. And that’s 
yas acutely aware of Sam’s scrutiny. 
é does he want after all these years?” 


. m, don’t be so silly.” 





Mysterie... the only stockings with 


60 days’ wear without a care! 


sheer sheer nylons, styled by 
GOTHAM GOLD STRIPE® 


just the way you want them... 


e FULL-FASHIONED 


and guaranteed not to run, 


or break for 2 carefree months! 


Gotham process that actually reduces mysterious runs, 
pops and breaks by a startling 90%. 
have never known such flattery as the lovely muted look 
of these whisper-sheer Mysterie nylons! Choose the 


style you like best... buy 2 pairs, then revel in 


“He was a very nice boy,”’ Janet said loy- 
ally, but with little conviction. “And you 
sound like a typical jealous husband to me.” 

“Jealous? Ha! That’s a laugh.” His tone 
was devoid of humor. “And for your informa- 
tion, there’s nothing nice about him. That guy 
is out for what he can get—only. The whole 
world is his private apple. All he wants to 
know about anything is what’s in it for him. I 
don’t know why you never figured him out.” 

“I’m not as talented at personality analysis 
as you are,” Janet said caustically. “I never 
saw all the terrible failings you caught on 
to so quickly, and I knew him a whole lot 
longer ——” 


pop 


CF 
‘ 
the exclusive : 
. 
And your legs i 
f 
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“T agree. I couldn’t stand knowing him as 
long as I did. You two had the longest ‘off- 
again on-again’ romance I’ve ever heard of.” 

‘*He just wasn’t ready to get married,” Janet 
said defensively. 

“Let me tell you something, pet. He’s the 
original Good Time Charlie. He'll never be 
ready to get married.” 

“T really don’t know why you’re so bitter.” 

“Because he’s preparing to have a good time 
at my expense, that’s why. He'll come swagger- 
ing in here as though he owns the world. He’ll 
get a free meal. The kids will think he’s won- 
derful. And you'll revive a lot of romantic no- 
tions about him ——” 


2 pairs GUARANTEED for 60 days! 








MYSTERIE (Full-Fashioned) 1.65 +» MYSTERIE SEAMLESS 1.95 - MYSTERIE STRETCH 1.95 


Other Gotham Gold Stripe Stockings, from $1 to $1.95...at your favorite store. 
GOTHAM HOSIERY COMPANY, INC.° + MAKERS OF LUXURIOUS LINGERIE AND BEAUTIFUL STOCKINGS 
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“Youtare jealous!”’ Janet stared at him with 
honest astonishment. 

“Nuts!” He picked up the newspaper and 
stormed out of the room. 

Janet watched him leave in silence. It was can 
shockingly unlike Sam to be so vehement, and 
she wondered Why ? The subject of Bob was so 
old and worn with anxiety that it didn’t seem 
possible to find a thread of excitement left. Yet 
there was, enough to affect both her and Sam. 

She sighed deeply, and went into the kitchen 
to attack the realities of children and dinner. 
She contemplated the beef stew thoughtfully, 
wondering how to zip it up for the occasion. 
Mock Strogonoff, she thought, a little sour 


cream out of the refrigerator. 


snap my fingers,” Beth 


proudiy, and demonstrated. 
“I can’t snap mine,” 


” 


“Stop feeling sorry for yourself, 
sharply. 


wet fingers.” 


You'll love Soft- Weve for its extra gentleness 


Gentle as facial tissue. Everyone will notice 
and appreciate the special gentleness of Soft-Weve. 
Soft-Weve is as soft as your fine facial tissue 
because it’s made the very same way. It’s truly 
the newer, nicer kind of tissue. 


Two soft thicknesses firm and strong make 
Soft-Weve so gentle, so practical too. Add this 
touch of luxury to your home—Soft-Weve is an- 
other great Scott value everyone can afford to enjoy. 


cream in the gravy, and take out the potatoes. 
She snapped her fingers, and got the sour 


At that moment the children appeared. “‘I 
announced 


Timmy complained 
bitterly. ““Why can’t I snap mine, mommy ?”’ 
she said 
“Did you dry your hands? Look, 
they’re sopping wet—and don’t wipe them on 
your shirt. No wonder you can’t snap your 
fingers. Nobody in the whole world can snap 
She had a sudden mental picture 
of the bathroom with the unmistakable signs 


of the children: dirty soap, sodden towels, wet 
basin and floor. “How did you leave the bath- 
room, Timmy?” 

“T walked out,”’ and he looked at her coyly. 

“Wise guy,’ she muttered. “If I find a mess 
in there, you'll clean it up, my friend.” 

“Clean it up, hang it up, put it away,” he 
complained. ‘‘I’m supposed to do everything 
around here.” 

“Things are tough all over.” She set two 
plates of beef stew before the children. 

Beth’s mouth curled in distaste. ““What’s 
this?” 

‘This is dinner, madam. Sit down and eat it, 
and none of your funny stuff.” 






“"SOFT-WEVE,’’ REG. U, S. PAT. OFF 














































LADIES’ HOME JOug 


“It’s messy.’ She poked her fork int 
“It’s oogy, and I hate it.” 

“Sit down and eat it!” 

“I need a clean fork,” and she helped he 
at the cutlery drawer. It took a mighty sho 
close it again, but she managed. As it slam 
it jarred the alarm clock, still on the kit 
counter, which promptly began its stutte 
ring. 

He’s here! And Janet, with thudding 
started to the door. She was out of the ki 
before she caught herself. It wasn’t the ¢ 
bell. “Troublemaker,” she accused Beth), 
she shut off the alarm crossly, the flog’ 
emotion slowly ebbing. | 

Beth looked at Timmy across the table) 
giggled, delighted at this joke on her ma 
He giggled in reply, and they were off. 
had the most infectious giggle ever cre 
which she could produce at will, and ag 
which there was no defense. Once she sta 
there was no stopping her till she ran d) 
Timmy joined her, and they went into 
oxysms of laughter, pointless and helpl¢ 

There were times when Janet joined i it 
tonight was different. “I'll give you 
minutes,” she said ominously. “If you 
through and out of here by then, you'll 
bed when the company comes.” 

“Oh boy.” Timmy sobered up at once 

“Can I wear my new shoes?” Beth 
attention, and Janet relented. 

“If you finish one-two-three. Now get 
it!” 

There were loud and purposeful ch¢ 
sounds. ‘‘Will you close your mouths 
you eat? When will you learn some mann 
She flicked on the electric mixer, and p 
milk into the cake mix. ‘“‘Timmy, turn a 1 
and face the table.” 

“Are you making cupcakes?” 

“No. Face the table! Watch what you’! 
ing!” It was too late. His milk splattere 
table, the floor, his chair and his shirt. 

“Oh, brother!’ Janet was complete 
asperated. ““Why don’t you ——” 

“I’m sorry, mommy.” He was contrité 
the tears were ready. 

“All right, relax. I'll mop it up in a see} 

“IT don’t spill my milk,’ Beth said | 
ously. 

“You don’t drink it either,” Janet sne 
“For that matter, if { had all the milk y 

‘spilled in your short life, I could take 4 
TT bene 

“Take a bath in it?” Timmy’s eyes we 

credulous. ‘‘Why?” 


j 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Baxer poured the batter into the cak¢ 
and shoved them into the oven. She toc 
her mop, feeling suddenly exhausted. “| 
be so literal. It’s just a figure of speech 
said limply. “Eat your dinner.” | 

Sam strolled into the kitchen. ‘Are y@ 
ing to wash the floor now?” | 

““Why, no,” she answered in sweet s 
“I’m going to drink a cocktail.’ She att! 
the floor with fury. 

“Now, now, don’t be bitter. Is tha 
again?” 

“That it is. This is a well-nourished 
you know. It’s bathed in a quart of milk é 
every day.” She wrung the mop with 
ance. “We buy one quart for each chil¢ 
one for the floor.” 

“Beware of your mother tonight, chil 
‘Sam warned, sitting at the table with 
““She’s edgy.” 

“Tam not.” 

“She’s not edgy. Not a bit. She’s 
nervous wreck.”’ He cleared his throat 
orately. ““By the way, how soon will Lov 
be here?” 

“Sam!” Her eyes flashed angrily. / 
front of the children, she commanded. 

“Well, let’s put it this way: When 
eat?” 

““He said about seven.” 

“In that case, I think I'll have a sand 
He proceeded to butter a slice of brea 

“It’s after six now,” Janet protested. 

“Funny how much you forget ab 
guy,” Sam said conversationally to thi 
dren. 

“Do you know him, daddy?” Ti 
mouth was full of potato. 

“Indeed I do. Very well. And clo 
mouth while you chew, please. If 
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n, he may be here by eight. He’s a very de- 
lable fellow. Where’s the cheese, Janet?” 
)pen the refrigerator, O Brilliant One, and 

open your eyes. You can’t miss.” She 
the mop a final powerful twist, wishing 
ingly it was Sam’s neck. “He said seven,” 
epeated stubbornly. 


he is here one minute before eight, I will 
1is airplane, four motors, propellers and 


yosh, you're hungry, daddy,” Beth said ad- 
ngly. 

Fouché!’ Janet laughed. “Are you fin- 
1, [hope ? Come on, I want to get through. 
> your children upstairs, you lovable crea- 
you, and keep them out of the way for a 
>, | want to straighten up.” 

‘verything must be perfect tonight,” Sam 
.d wickedly. She looked daggers at him, 
he grinned. ““C’mon 
let’s leave this 
to the maid of all 
aa? 


could cheerfully 
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” And he streaked 
n the hall and up 
stairs with two sat- 
es following, all 
hing uproariously. 
lat so-and-so, she 
ght exasperated, 
ling the dishes. De- 
ately goading me at 
me like this. She 
sd as her hands, ex- 
enced and well 
ed, automatically 
ied up the kitchen, 
out the silver and 
dishes, set the ta- 
ook the cake out of 
ven. The tasks were 
outine they took 
of themselves. She 
0 be there, but only 
. The other part 
free to forage in 
ory for the frag- 
s of Bob. 

remembered him 
y, after so many 
, as a powerfully 
man of immense 
h and _ vitality. 
eatures were rug- 
nd tanned, his hair 
wayscrew-cut,and 
were deep wrin- 
t the corners of his 


today 


butter: 






























cake 


d enormously to 
, marking a man 
‘surveyed far ho- 
s, typical of fliers and Navy men. The be- 
g blue flying uniform, the winning 
that promised everything—and noth- 
contributed to the fascination. 

hing, she thought, as she cut down the 
olds to make a low centerpiece for the 
-room table. ““Dashing’’ was the word 
ob. He was glamour personified, and free 
air. He flew routinely to Paris and Frank- 
rnd Lisbon, to Bangkok and Karachi, to 
Sire place names on a map, and then re- 
‘id, sooner or later. Whether soon or later 
1) no difference to him; he never left word, 
wrote letters, rarely used the telephone. 
was late, he shrugged it off inconse- 
ially. Janet would always be there, 
1g. 

Jere would be a fervent kiss as a greeting, 
ly witnessed by dozens of pilots and me- 
cs and stewardesses and baggagemen, 
1} would loudly whistle approval. And 
be off—dinners and theaters, night 
1) parties, no schedule, no plan, just fun. 
vould go to the beach in March, to the 
Ct midnight, or to the movies first thing in 
©/orning. He had his fill of schedules and 
8 tions, he said, and when he was off duty 
3 ne was his own. There were no rules, ex- 
p aving a good time. It had been wonderful. 
J et surveyed the bow! of flowers critically, 
C-raightened a stem. She noticed ruefully 
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Round and around on the 
glockenspiel 


The three gilt angels flutter— 
Three pieces of cake for John 


When he eats his bread and 


For John is three, as the 
candles show, 


And three gold bells will ring— 

Three cheers for birthdays 

Three cheers for John, 

Three cheers for everything! 
Three angels circle the birthday 


And three pair of shadow wings— 


These are the years, like little 
gray moths, 
Three years and their 
happenings: 
Round and around on the 
glockenspiel 
Safely the angels flutter— 
Three years well done, 
Three cheers for John, 
Eating his bread and butter! 





that her hand was trembling. /’m shaking now, 
she thought—waAat will happen when I actually 
see him again? It’s seven o'clock. Within min- 
utes, hell be in the house, right here, and [ll 
look at him, and he'll Her heart lurched 
heavily, and she swallowed hard. 

She went into the pleasant living room, and 
took a cigarette from Sam’s package. She lit it 
awkwardly, and the first unaccustomed puff 
went straight to her head, making her feel 
slightly faint for a moment. 

She remembered when she had smoked 
more than a pack a day—or night, depending 
on when Bob was due in—remembered the 
hundreds of hours spent in drafty airline 
terminals, waiting for Bob to land, to call, to 
send word. There would be a heap of half- 
smoked butts in the ash tray, and she would 
nervously light another one, and yet another, 
thinking, By the time I finish this one he'll be 
here, he'll most certainly 
be here. Eventually he 
would be there, always 
astonished at the anxiety 
and the tension that 
were so clearly evident in 
her face. Astonished— 
and annoyed, too, not 
wanting her concern so 
apparent, not wanting 
her to worry, wanting 
only a gay smile, and 
a careless, exhilarating 








good time. 
Desperately, she 
would rearrange her 


face into a facsimile of 
casual sophistication 
and try to conform. It 
took ghastly effort to 
pretend that the weeks 
or months of his ab- 
sence were nothing, that 
it didn’t matter when he 
called, or if he called at 
all, that she had noth- 
ing more serious on her 
mind than her new 
hairdo. 

It was the uncertainty 
that was so devastating. 
With Bob, she never 
knew. She thought he 
loved her, but she never 
knew. He was as restless 
as quicksilver, nervously 
on the go, without a 
home, without parents, 
withoutties. Shethought 
he loved her—but not 
enough, apparently, to 
anchor himself forever 
and finally. 

It was 7:15. Sam was 
right, she thought 
wryly, he'll be late. Sam 
knew. 

There was a rustling, scratching sound, and 
she looked about sharply. Timmy was slither- 
ing on his stomach behind the big chair, wear 
ing his old coonskin hat. 

“‘Whatever are you up to now? 

“I’m the advance agent,’ he said gravely. 
“Daddy sent me down to scout.” He rose ab- 
ruptly and ran back into the hall. “It’s all 
right,”’ he shouted up the stairs. ““The enemy is 
sitting down!” 
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Gaance” Sam stormed down with Beth, 
and all three whooped into the living room. 
“What do you mean by sitting down?” he 
demanded sternly. 

“See how they’ve been conditioned?” Janet 
laughed despite herself. ““There’s something 
unnatural about a mother sitting down, doing 
nothing.” 

“You poor kid.” Sam clucked sympa- 
thetically. 

“I'd like another cigarette,”’ she said, with a 
withering glance. 

He produced one, and lit it for her. “Don’t 
go to pieces,”’ he said softly, waving the match 
out, and glancing at his watch. “It’s seven- 
thirty. ll only have to eat half the airplane.” 

“You're always so right,” she said tiredly. 
“Beth, it’s bedtime.” 

“Oh, no!’ Beth clutched her heart in agony. 
**Not yet!” 


“Oh, yes,” Timmy sang cheerily from the 
advantage of seniority. 

““My shoes! The company didn’t even see 
my shoes!”’ And she stared at the shiny Mary 
Janes with brimming eyes, so innocent and 
vulnerable that Janet instinctively held out her 
arms. “A little more minutes, mommy,” Beth 
begged, her head in Janet’s lap. 

“Tm sure the company would want to see 
her shoes,” Sam said reflectively. “I can’t think 
of anything this company would want to see 
more than Beth’s new shoes.” 

Janet patted the soft hair absently. Never 
mind the shoes, she thought. What would Bob 
think about the little girl standing in them? 
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And the boy—thoughtful, dreaming, and 
growing fast? Two little people, two delights— 
two responsibilities. What would he think? She 
brushed the hair from Beth’s face and kissed 
her. “All right, a little more minutes.” 

Beth perked up at once. “‘See?” she cried 
triumphantly to Timmy, and shot her little 
pink tongue out at him. 

“Beth!” Sam threatened. ‘““You can go to 
bed right now if you can’t be pleasant!’ He 
turned to Janet. “I’m going to have a drink. 
Can I get you something?” 

“Ginger ale!”’ the children chorused happily. 

“Who asked you?’’ he demanded rhetori- 
cally, and they trailed him into the kitchen. 


Flattery should be discreet and subtle 
like NOREEN! 


Subtle and discreet... two most desirable qualities frequently 


found in a poised and mature person. And NOREEN's gentle flattery is 


especially appreciated by these mature women...they are thrilled when 


NOREEN restores color discreetly to hair that has faded or 


become streaked with gray. 


No need to fear harsh obvious overtones when you use NOREEN... 


it only brings out the natural color of your own hair which has become dulled 


over the years. Or, if your hair is now white or gray... 
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NOREEN COLOR HAIR RINSE 
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At cosmetic counters everywhere. 
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Available in Canada. 
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SMOOTHER * STRONGER # LAST MUCH LONGER 





lf ‘Hey, Janet,” he called, ‘‘something’s burning 
in here!’ 

The Mock Strogonoff was sticking to the 
bottom of the saucepan. Janet scraped and 
stirred and set it in another pan of hot water. 

‘How about us eating?” Sam inquired, his 
eyes pointedly on the kitchen clock. 

She shut a cupboard door firmly. 

“I’m hungry,” he complained, and went 
foraging in the refrigerator. 

In the momentary silence 
loudly. 

“For heaven’s sakes!” 

“The gingerdale is bubbly,” 
giggling. “It tickles my nose.” 

‘**Mine too,” Timmy said, burping happily. 
* Janet began sternly. 

But Sam exploded with a tremendous burp, 
and the children roared approval. “Mine is 
bubbly too,” he apologized mischievously. 

“Do it again, daddy,” Timmy begged. 

Sam obliged, and they ail laughed wildly. 
Beth tried successfully, and then Timmy. 

‘“‘Now let’s do it together,” Sam directed. 
“One, two, three,” and there was an out- 
rageous blast from the three of them, followed 
by wild laughter. 

‘**How repulsive can you get?” Janet won- 
dered coldly, her lips set in tight disapproval. 
“IT hate to break up this refined party, but 
Beth, you're going to bed.” 

“Oh, no!” she protested. “The little hand 
isn’t even on the seven.” 

“It’s past eight,” she said wearily. 
on.” 

“T don’t have to eat the airplane,” Sam re- 
membered happily, “although by now I’m so 
hungry I think I’d enjoy it.” 

“The propeller,” Timmy prompted, relish- 
ing the very thought. 

“Or a nice juicy wing,’ Sam considered. 

“Yuk, yuk,” Janet said mirthlessly, pulling 
her demurring daughter by the hand. 

Fold the bedspread, brush teeth and hair, 
wash up, put on pajamas—the bedtime routine 
took care of itself. Where was he? An hour and 
a half late. Could he be lost? It was inconceiv- 
able. A man who could fly from Bangkok to 
Karachi could never get lost on the parkway. 
It was ridiculous. Still, an hour and a half 

“Good night,”’ and she kissed Beth’s sweet 
cheek, and tucked the blankets tightly about 
her. 

“Tll wait for the company in bed,” Beth 
promised, staring at her mother with wide- 
awake eyes. 

“You'll go to sleep,” Janet corrected. 

“T want a glass of milk,” and she sat bolt 
upright. 

INO Ss 

“Water?” 

“No!” 

““Leave the door open.” 

“All right.”” Before she got down the stairs 
she heard Beth’s bare feet scurrying to the 
bathroom. ““You get back into bed and stay 
there!” she called back warningly. But she 
lacked the energy to go back up and make sure. 
It didn’t matter; she'd fall asleep soon enough. 

Sam and Timmy were sitting together in the 
big chair, watching television. The screen was 
full of cowboys. ““What kind of garbage are 
you looking at now?” she asked, sinking into 
a chair. 


Beth burped 


Janet was startled. 
she explained, 





“Come 





she bargained. 


Ls not garbage,’ Timmy explained with 
dignity. “It’s the Long Texan.” 

‘Lone Texan,” Sam corrected absently, ab- 
sorbed in the film. ““Look, Timmy, they’re go- 
ing to ambush him.” 

And the two men were lost. The only sounds 
were of gunfire, the clip-clop of horses, and the 
occasional grunts permitted movie cowboys. 
She marveled at Sam, who could sit with his 
son and share the juvenile foolishness unself- 
consciously. He was remarkable with the chil- 
dren, playing their interminable games with- 
out a trace of condescension, patiently ex- 
plaining rules and regulations with even tem- 
per and good humor. He was civilizing the 


1 4: ‘ 
| little savages, till now they spoke understand- 


ingly of judges and referees and umpires. She 
valued this especially for Timmy’s sake, ad- 


| miring this essence of manliness that he was 


absorbing from his father. 
Thoughtfully, she studied the two attractive 


| heads, father and son. That was the wonderful 


thing about Sam, of course. He was a man, 


adult, mature, and all grown up. When she 
met him, she had been miserable with the un- 
certainty and indecision that was Bob, tense 
with the unrelenting strain of trying to be so- 
phisticated, and forever trying to suppress any 
show of honest feeling or emotion. But with 
Sam, the first thing she noticed was an ability 
to breathe, easily and deeply. He was a man, 
not a boy, and he was definite about what he 
wanted, and how he wanted to live, and with 
whom. He was done with playing cat and 
mouse, and he wanted marriage and children 
arid all kinds of middle-class responsibilities. 
Nor was he defensive or apologetic about these 
things—to him they were extremely normal 
and desirable, and they centered about Janet. 
It had been a tremendous, thrilling change. 

She felt suddenly very hungry, and went out 
to the kitchen. The appetizing aroma of the 
Strogonoff filled the room, and she tasted a 
spoonful critically. It was delicious. She took 
another spoonful, this one heaping. It was 
close to nine, ahd she thought guiltily of Sam, 
still waiting for his dinner. 

She adjusted her table setting, already per- 
fect. She examined her make-up, still fresh and 
faultless. She looked at her fingernails criti- 
cally, and snipped off a tiny edge of cuticle. 
There was nothing else to do. 

Back in the living room, the Lone Texan un- 
masked the rustlers, and the ranch was re- 
turned to the rightful owner. Stirring music 
surged up, and the horses’ hoofs faded out into 
the distance. It was nine o'clock. 

“Timmy has to go to bed,” Janet said spirit- 
lessly. “You take him up, Sam. I don’t feel up 
to it.” 

“O.K.” Sam got up. 
heard your mother.” 

“But the company —— 

“Never mind about the company. Come 

n.” There was a sharp edge of firmness in his 
tone, and Timmy obeyed respectfully. 

Left alone, Janet stared at the television 
screen blankly, seeing nothing. It was the end- 
less waiting that was so enervating and wear- 
ing. He was two hours late; no novelty for 
Bob, for there were bitter memories of much 
longer spans when she had been kept sus- 
pended in space, wondering and waiting. It 
had exhausted her, drawn her fine and taut, 
given her too much time to examine the re- 
lationship, to probe and delve, to worry and 
magnify and, finally, to warp it hopelessly. 

With Sam there was a sudden, blessed end 
to waiting. Remarkably, Sam worried about 
her. He urged her to eat, and asked how she 
slept, and remarked on her appearance. Janet 
relaxed and bloomed in his care; she gained 
ten badly needed pounds, stopped smoking, 
and slept soundly at night. She felt wonder- 
fully levelheaded and sure of herself for the 
first time in years. She was off the seesaw, 
where she had balanced precariously so long, 
and stood on earth, on two self-confident feet. 
Within three months she and Sam had been 
married, positively and irrevocably. It had 
been wonderful. 

Sam came down, and found her sitting in 
the same chair, staring at the television screen. 
“Beth isn’t sleeping yet,” he remarked. “‘She’s 
still waiting for the company.” 


“Come on, boy, you 


” 
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“It’s late.” She sighed. And all at once she 
knew it was foo late, and that Bob wasn’t com- 
ing. Not any more. And she knew that Sam 
knew. “Do you want to eat?” she asked, ad- 
mitting there would be no company. 

“Not particularly. You?” 

“No. I don’t know ——” 
trailed off wearily. 

Sam switched off the set, and they sat in si- 
lence. The sound of scurrying feet and whis- 
pering, and Beth’s giggle, muffled but ir- 
repressible, drifted down the stairs. 

“They're not sleeping yet,” she observed 
disinterestedly. 


and her voice 


Cunpxen?” Sam called. “If I have to come 
upstairs again, you'll be sorry!’ There was in- 
stant, artificial silence. ““Phonies!” he scoffed. 

“T wish you could see your indulgent smile,” 
Janet said. “If ever a bark was worse than a 
bite—and do they know it!” 

“They take advantage, but I love it,” 
admitted helplessly. ““They’re annoying, irri- 
tating little pests ——” He shrugged. 

*‘And you love them.” 

“They're wonderful,” he said simply. 

She smiled, and their eyes met across the 
room, and held. 

At that moment the bell rang, sputtering 
and stammering. 

He’s here after all, Janet thought in sudden 
dismay, paralyzed, unable to move, her heart 
sinking heavily. Her mind was filled with a 
rush of protest: But I don’t want to see him, not 
any more. It was too long, and there was too 
much time wasted, and I don’t care any more. 

“It’s the alarm clock.” Sam grinned, jump- 
ing to his feet. ““Where is it?” 

‘Upstairs. That’s what they were whispering 
about. Come on!” 

With a tremendous surge of relief, she fairly 
flew up the stairs, Sam following behind. It 
wasn’t the doorbell, and it wasn’t the tele- 
phone! It was that wonderful, manic old 
clock! She laughed happily. 

Upstairs, the bell sounded more urgent. 
*‘Where is it?” Sam asked. 

““How would I know?” She put her head 
into Timmy’s room. “Hey, chum, where did 
you hide it?” He was lying flat on his bed, his 
eyes innocently closed, and she laughed. ““Play- 
ing possum, h’m? I'll fix you later.” 

She poked in the linen closet. It wasn’t there. 

Beth’s stifled giggle drifted down the hall. 

“Brats!” she muttered under her breath. 
But there was the same look of loving in- 
dulgence about her that betrayed Sam. 

‘Hey, I found it!’ Sam called triumphantly. 
“Tt’s in our room.” 

It was indeed. Sam crawled out from under 
the bed, holding it tenderly in his hands, still 
ringing. 

“Doesn't it ever run out?” she asked. 

“Nope.” He smiled. ‘‘Nothing in my family 
ever runs out.” He flicked the dented lever and 


Sam 


shut it off. It was suddenly, blissfully quiet. 
Their eyes met, and a moment later she was in 
his arms, held tight to him, his lips hard on 
hers. 

Far, far in the distance, Timmy whispered, 
and Beth answered. And after a while, they 
were quiet. 


END 






@ If someone in your family has 
ever had diabetes, this is the time 
to be tested for it. An insidious 
affliction, sometimes without warn- 
ing symptoms, it can be fatal and is 
frequently the parent of many com- 
plications. The American Diabetes 
Association has selected November 
as the month to conduct a national 
drive to find all victims of the 
disease. 

There are 1.000.000 known dia- 
betics in this country: estimates 
are that 1.000.000 more are un- 
known and 3,000,000 others likely 
to develop the disease at some time 


DO YOU KNOW YOU DON’T HAVE DIABETES? 
















in their lives. Since it is definitely 
hereditary. the fact that your rela- 
tive had it makes a test wise. If you 
are overweight, or over forty, your 
potential for diabetes is high. And 
a woman has one third greater 
chance than a man of becoming 
diabetic. 

If you cannot find the local office 
of the Diabetes Association in the 
telephone book, get in touch with 
your county or state medical so- 
ciety. The test is painless and in- 
expensive. If diabetes is caught 
early enough, a quite normal aie 
ean still be lived. 
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Ever since Eve, girls have been trying to out-pretty 
other girls. They've tried everything— 


_ x Face powders, both loose and solid. How “dusty” 
they look! How quickly they slip off! 


Greasy foundations that will streak and shine. 
Cake make-ups—so “masky” and artificial. 
And then Pond’s Angel Face burst upon the scene! 


A miraculous new marriage 
of finest-milled powder and 


Gmoothing Voporized. Beaty Oil 


With just a smoothing of its soft puff, Angel Face 
does beautiful things to every face it touches! 
Young faces love its clean, natural color that 
really clings—never turns shiny. And its 
Vaporized Beauty Oils give it such a soft finish. 
Angel Face isn’t one bit drying to your skin. 
Today, more women use Pond’s Angel Face 
than any other complexion make-up—by far! 





A luscious complexion in just 5 seconds! 
Incredible? No—easy—with Pond’s Angel Face. 
In this perfect-to-carry Mirror Case, with puff — 4 
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Today’s +1 complexion 
flattery comes in this sweet 
“dressing table” box, too. 
With downy puff. Choice 


of 8 lovely skin tones. 59¢* 
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| No wet sponge or No spilly powder *plus tax 
greasy fingertips over dress or handbag 
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You ean have That Iwory Loo . 


Very young beauties have it—so can you! Yes, the milder your soap, the more your skin 
will look like hers. A simple change to regular care with her pure, mild Ivory leaves your 


skin deliciously clean, so soft and healthy-looking. That Ivory Look becomes you, too! 
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Wash your face with pure,mild Iv i 
... mild enough for baby’s skin a 
so right for your complexion, t¢ 






99 86% PURE...1T ELOATS 
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Moving day. New house came complete 


with tapestries, two-story fireplace, telescopes. 









~ 4 VER since Gilbert was born we had been looking for a larger house, 


Sa aay and we knew what we wanted. I wanted a house that would have four 
; Base eS ee bedrooms for the boys, all of them located some distance from the liv- 
Pee BY rr ha el a a ing room—say in the next county somewhere. Or, better still, a house 


for them and a house for us, with perhaps a connecting breezeway, until 
| zn such time as they get old enough to be on our schedule or we get old 
enough to go back to their schedule. As things stand now, my husband, 
who is a drama critic, turns his copy in at the Herald Tribune at mid- 
night. By the time we arrive home in Larchmont it is one-fifteen. Then. 
after we have taken the baby sitter home and the 


dog out and watered the children (who develop n/p 
HOW AUER LIVES 


ey ai a great thirst as soon as they hear a car in the 


Me 4 
: driveway) and looked CONTINUED 1 PA 








House had 4 wings (1 burned), a courtyard 
in center. “‘Tudor ranch,” Kerrs dubiously 
sum up exterior. Interior ? “‘Indefinable.” 





It takes a few gargoyles in the bell tower to 


Jean says: “I showed mother the house. I wish 
she’d speak. But she’s a big help and puts in 19 hours make a house a home. Chris, 9, Colin 
straight on a stepladder. It’s not hereditary.” and John, 5, Gilbert, 2, practiced imitations. 
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“What do you suppose 

we like about it?” 

they asked each other fearfully. 
Where solarium once stood 
(“would cost $50,000 to 
replace, so it won't be replaced” ) 
patio gives one answer— 
sweeping view of 

Long Island Sound. 


**May I present my husband, 
Walter Kerr, drama reviewer of the 
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*‘We buy their jeans from a Sears, Roebuck catalogue, 
so it may not be exactly what a sculptor had 
in mind.” When this palls, they scale the walls. 


S 


32 bells in the clock tower. 
r writing, Jean takes sandwiches, clip board, 
d paper, and drives off in the car—far. 










New York Herald Tribune? 
He hasn't had breakfast 
in seven years.” 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 181 for a couple of lost 
shoes and written a note to somebody’s teacher, 
it is two o’clock. Finally we sit down with a 
glass of beer and a sandwich—and it’s three 
o’clock. As a result, we don’t get up until eleven 
the following morning, even though our merry 
little children begin singing the folk songs of 
our country as early as six-thirty. A godsend 
named Mabel rushes into the breach. 

If there was another feature I was looking for 
in a house, it was space near the kitchen for a 
washer, a dishwasher, a freezer, a dryer and a 
large couch where I could lie on sunny days and 
listen to them all vibrate. 

Walter, on the other hand, was looking for a 
place where the eggs would be near the range 
and the range would be near the telephone so 
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that he could fry his eggs and perhaps even eat 
them while he answered the thirty-eight phone 
calls he always gets during breakfast. The calls 
are never important, but they make up in quan- 
tity what they lack in quality. Mostly, it’s some- 
body from one of the broadcasting companies 
who wants him to appear on a television show 
at five-thirty in the morning orit’s a young man 
named Eugene Klepman who wants Walter’s 
advice about making a musical based on the first 
three books of the Old Testament. One way or 
another he hasn’t had breakfast in seven years. 
This might have had the salutary effect of caus- 
ing him to lose weight, except that he munches 
peanut brittle all morning in an effort—he 
says—to gain enough strength to cope with the 
people who will call while he’s eating lunch. 





Odd rooms abound in tower and house. 
One is assembled wholly from a Hudson River 
steamboat. *‘We needed space, anyway.” 
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a TV appearance ; return home will be ] aM. 
at least. With odd hours, Jean’s “‘only 
major housekeeping problem is housekeeping.” 


I don’t know that the twins, who are 
five, had any very concrete picture of their 
dream house. One thing they didn’t want 
was a playroom, since they really prefer to 
cut up the new magazines in the middle of 
the kitchen floor while I’m trying to serve 
dinner. I have tried to explain to them 
about playrooms, but I can see that the 
mere notion of a room in which there was 
nothing to break fills them with panic and 
frustration. 

Gilbert may have had strong preferences, 
but at eighteen months he was a boy of few 
words. In fact, they were so few I can list 
them. He could say, with ringing clarity: 
cooky, ice keem, no, kolly-pop, no, Cokee- 
Cola, NO, and take-a-walk. Of course this 
taciturnity has certain real advantages. It | 
means, for one thing, that he can’t singa J 
single verse of “Davy Crockett.” And 
we're hoping that by the time he’s five— 
which I think of as the age of treason—the 
whole thing will have blown over. 

Christopher, now that he is nine and 
quite sophisticated, has at one time or an- 
other expressed a desire for a house that 
would have no sinks or bathtubs. But, as I 
keep telling him, such a sanctuary would 
be hard to come by these days. 

When I first met Walter he wasteaching | 
and directing plays at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of CONTINUED ON PAGE 190 


Walter leaving to review a play, Jean to make 
| 


Mabel rushes into the breach. “She's 
one of the big influences in the children’s 
lives, unless you count the six carpenters. 
Every time I count them they multiply.” 
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We call the bright-tasting beauty below Whipped Jell-O 
—a joy to prepare and to get compliments for! 
Dissolve your favorite flavor of Jell-O gelatin dessert 
(we used Strawberry) as usual, and pour two-thirds of 
it into individual tall glasses—stopping about an inch 
from the top. Into the refrigerator they go, to set. 


In the meantime, chill the remaining Jell-O in a 





bowl until it gets to be the consistency of egg whites. 


Next, set the bowl in a larger bowl partly filled with 
ice and water and beat the Jell-O with an electric mixer 
or rotary egg beater, until it is light and foamy. 


Then just spoon the mixture onto the Jell-O which 
has set in the glasses—and, presto—Whipped Jell-O! 
Make some today! 


pee what you. and. 


| ( with practically 


Jell-O can do: 


no effort at all! 
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SEVEN DELICIOUS FLAVORS 





JELL-O 1S A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 
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Up-to-date worksaving centers, 
for today’s living, 
add efficiency to drama 
in the Walter Kerrs’ 


“gingerbread dream house.” 


e used to stumble into declivities and 

window seats and never could find a 
place to store the starch.’ That was before the 
rambling home of Jean and Walter Kerr was 
outfitted for family needs. Its aftereffects are 
admittedly more soothing. 

Jean’s major problem was an oversupply of 
space with an undersupply of shelves or serv- 
ice areas. In the first days of getting settled, 
coats hung on a pencil sharpener, ““where they 
invariably fell off and were invariably slept 
on by Kelly, the family terrier.” As a first 
move, a tall area under the stairs was turned 
into a closet to clear the hallway of clothes 
and canines. Another remodeling problem 


Jean’s desk in breakfast room, made of pine to match the 
wainscoting, is a Shelf and slotted bookcase. Washable wall 
covering “ina restful design of chickens not doing a thing” 
has such a sunny effect that Gilbert often comes visiting. 





NEW TRICKS 


for an 


OLD HOUSE 


By MARGARET DAVIDSON 





Upstairs-downstairs cart 
for cleaning was fitted with 
baby-buggy wheeis, has a 
big plastic basket for col- 
lecting trash, a tray for 
cleaning aids. Mabel, the 
maid, takes along with it 
the new cylindrical vacuum. 


Closet under back stairs has a double use: see Chris at coat 
rack, Colin at boot drawer. Low radiator inside dries wet 
garments; heat circulates freely through perforated wall. 





The redone pantry: laundry end holds 
automatic washer, dryer and small 
tub. Backsplash is plastic tile, floor 
is vinyl, and wall covering is plastic- 
coated paper in a road-sign design. 


Jean Kerr’s start 
in taming a white elephant, 
as shown here, can be copied 


for many an outmoded home. 





was the 8’x14’ pantry, useful in days of big serv- 
ing staffs but hopeless when it came to storing 
the mass supplies of canned goods and cleaning 
aids the Kerrs buy every three weeks. Out went 
the glass-doored bric-a-brac cupboards, and in 
their place came spacious new wall cabinets. The 
same room would have to do for laundry, Jean 
decided, to save running up and down the base- 
ment stairs. There were stairs enough as it was— 
five flights from living room to bedrooms— 
so cleaning was eased with a portable housekeep- 


STUART 


ing kitand a wheeled vacuum cleaner that moved 
easily from one floor of the house to another. 
Eventually, Jean had her final work center set 
up, a household desk for menu planning built 
into a 4’-wide nook in the new breakfast room, 
handy to a wall telephone and a children’s 
chalk board for messages. There are still a few 
unique problems left, waiting priority on the 
Kerrs’ work schedule. But Jean already feels 
that half a century has been taken off the age 
of the “Shouse with the built-in predicaments.” 


Other side of pantry holds new cabinets of wood with baked-on sea-blue enamel finish. Under the counter 
fits an ironer, plus a wheeled cart for dishes or laundry. Shelf is hinged to fold up when ironer is used. 


eens on ewenrente: 
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One way to keep the kitchen floor 
clean: an outdoor drinking fountain for 
children. Good for thirsty gardeners 
too. Backed to house or garage plumbing, 
a simple home-size bubbler costs 

about $55. Luxury models 

and freezeproof fittings run higher. 


Jean Kerr wanted a built-in ironing 
board, but in her narrow laundry 

it would have blocked the person 
ironing—no chance to dash and answer 
the phone. The answer: a board that 
pulls down from a flat wall cabinet and 
swivels, so it can be turned at an 

angle for more freedom. 


The iron used with it has a 
festive cherry-red handle. 


Help near any ironing board; a swinging 
tie-rack bar (the kind with little 

metal uprights). Fastened to the wall, 

it swings out to hold hangers of 

newly ironed garments. When 

clothes are put away, bar swings 

back neatly against wall. 


Dilemma’s end: How can you have water 
hot enough for laundry and dishwasher 
appliances and yet not too hot for 

sink and bath ? A modern gas water heater 
delivers H.O of two temperatures. The 
tank supplies water at highest heat to 
the appliances, while a mixer tempers 
the water that goes to bathroom plumbing. 


We like Jean Kerr’s idea of a pair 

of hampers in the laundry, one 

for soiled clothes, the other for washed 
but unironed ones. Tucked away, 
unfinished work iswt so reproachful. 
Even with four sons, work is kept up to 
date with an ironer for flat pieces— 
and even shirts and dresses are flatwork 
when you get the know-how. 


Another laundry inspiration at Kerrs’ 

is the two-tiered wheeled table. 

Freshly ironed linens headed 

for upstairs are folded on the top tray, 
which can be picked up and carried. 
Between laundry days, the cart 

doubles as meal server. 






TOM PALUMBO 
Despite her superbusy schedule as housewife, mother of 

four young sons, playwright and author, Jean Kerr manages 

to find a few minutes each day to get away from work 

demands. “Just to relax on the sofa and listen to records of 
my favorite music is a restorer of energy and spirits.” 





S a playwright, and as the wife of Walter 
Kerr, New York drama critic, much of 
Jean Kerr’s life revolves around the theater. 
But when she was asked to describe her favor- 
ite beauty, Jean bypassed the glamorous per- 
sonalities of the stage to talk about a poet. 

“Her loveliness lies in the sum total of her 
animation, her gracious manner, her expert 
grooming. A vivid brunette with a sprinkling 
of silver in her dark hair, she dresses, with per- 
fection, in the clear, true colors that become her 
most. When she walks into a room she lights it 
up with warmth and gaiety. She has an eager 
interest in people—and that charming talent for 
making others seem witty and bright. She’s not 
beautiful in terms of pretty-pretty features. But 
she combines ingenuity and taste and a gen- 
erous spirit to create beauty for herself and for 
the people around her.” 

With genuine modesty about her own attrac- 
tiveness, Jean says, ““From childhood when I 
overheard mother comment, ‘She’s a_ plain 
little thing, but we think she'll be intelligent,’ 
I’ve aimed to make my impression vocally in- 
stead of visually. Do what I may do, nothing 
will turn me into Mrs. Atlantic City!” 

Appealingly, Jean’s lighthearted attitude ex- 
tends to the debit as well as the credit side of 
her appearance. She takes pleasure in making 
the most of what she has, but never fusses over 
the unrealizable. Once the finishing touches are 
on, she forgets the way she looks in favor of 
enjoying and amusing others. 

Jean is 5/1014” tall, weighs between 165 and 
170 pounds and wears a size 18 dress. ‘‘Why 
should a girl worry about some aspect of her 
appearance she can’t possibly change? After 
all, a tall girl can’t cut off her head! Even in 
high school | refused to slump and hunch 
around in an effort to appear shorter. And I 
had plenty of dates. The trick was to play up 
to the members of the basketball team. Those 
boys were all at least six inches taller than I.” 


Y 
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“TL like a face with scope 


PRETTIER THAN YOU THINK 


some little imperfection 


ee 


that makes it interesting,” says Jean Kerr. “A bright mind, a bright outlook, 


a bright lipstick —what more does a girl need?” 


Jean’s only concession to her height is her 
wardrobe of flat-heeled shoes (““There’s no 
point in overdoing that tall-girl iook’’) in styles 
ranging from sturdy moccasins to dressy 
suédes. Her posture is exemplary—and when 
she walks with her long, easy stride, her head 
held high, she gives an illusion of statuesque 
beauty that prompts others to stumble over 
themselves as they swing around to get a 
second look. 

Rather than fret over her weight—‘‘I watch 
my diet, but my metabolism is so slow a lettuce 
leaf puts a pound on me”’—Jean gives extra 
attention to selecting clothes that will be sin- 
gularly becoming to her figure type. She sticks 
to simple, sometimes severe, lines and gets a 
dramatic effect by wearing bright, bold colors. 
A favorite alternate is stark black, relieved with 
glamorous dangle earrings or an unusual and 
becoming necklace. Flared or full skirts define 
her waistline, “‘But straight skirts make me look 
solid and hippy.’ Necklines must be flattering. 
In Jean’s case, wide v shapes or deep square 
cuts emphasize her lovely shoulders and fair 
skin. “If I can’t find a dress that really be- 
comes me—and looks as though it were meant 
to be in my size—then I'll go without—wear 
something old that feels comfortable and looks 
right.” 

A quality Jean admires in others, and has 
cultivated herself, is an attractive speaking 
voice. “The credit goes to my parents,” she 
says. “They were always after me not to say 
‘Toosdy’ or ‘constitooshun.’”’ Jean’s voice is 
vibrant and warm, with tones and inflections 
that lend sprightliness to whatever she says. 
She believes that through conscious effort and 
practice, any woman can—in fact, should— 
turn her speaking voice into an outstanding 
beauty feature. 

Excessiveness and artificiality in manner and 
make-up and aggressive, flaunting personalities 
are among Jean’s pet peeves. “‘There’s nothing 
worse than the woman who insists on being an 
ingénue forever, and who tries to attain her 
pathetic goal by way of loud make-up, too- 
youthful clothes, brashness and forced gaiety.”” 

In many ways, Jean epitomizes the type she 
admires—the “‘be-yourself, natural-look girl.” 
She knows, though, that it takes a bit of daily 
doing to bloom under this all-American beauty 
heading. Though she doesn’t have the time or 
the inclination for any type of formal ‘“‘beauty 


By Dawn Crowett NorMAN 
Beauty Editor of the Journal 


schedule,” she treats herself to sufficient atten- 
tion and care. 

A price she pays for her flawless pink-and- 
white skin is having to cope with its excessive 
dryness. ‘‘Unless I cream my face frequently, 
I find I go about twitching like a rabbit.” At 
the end of each day, Jean uses a light cleansing 
cream to remove make-up, follows with a soap- 
and-warm-water washing (“to make me feel 
clean’’), and follows that with another quick 
application of the cleansing cream to “‘counter- 
act the drying effects of the soap and water.”’ 
Before bedtime, she uses a rich softening cream 
on her face and neck. 

With a minimum amount of make-up, Jean 
is successful in sparking up her uniformly pale 
coloring. A thin film of creamy make-up base 
is spread evenly over her face and neck, and 
she follows this with a light dusting of powder 
and a bright pink lipstick. For evening she 
uses a touch of brown eyebrow pencil to give 
shape and emphasis to light eyebrows—and 
mascara for her eyelashes. 

“Please,” Jean implores, “don’t give your 
readers the impression I’m the kind of girl 
who takes her looks seriously. Why, just this 
morning, when I told my nine-year-old son, 
Christopher, I was off to tell the JouRNAL my 
beauty secrets he piped up, ‘Hah! They’re so 
secret you don’t know them yourself!’ And 
that’s only one comment from one son. Walter 
and I have four!” 


Are Others Attracted to You Because... 


Your warm smile and gracious manner imme- 
diately make them feel welcome and liked ? 

You use the “passing of time” to make im- 
provements, not excuses, for your appearance ? 

You prove, with the help of a clever hairdo or 
subtle make-up, that an odd feature—flatteringly 
treated—can create a greater air of beauty than 
an oval face with features in precise proportion ? 

You believe the qualities in people you find in- 
teresting enough to talk about are the good ones ? 

You can be a cheerful, bright addition to any 
gathering without wanting to take over com- 
pletely ? 

The imaginative touches yougive your clothes— 
the way you pin on a flower or wind a scarf— 
make them look, appealingly, “like you” ? 

You keep up to date on current affairs, fads 
and fancies and utilize, as well as talk about, 
what you have learned ? 

















Ever notice how much longer the fragrance lasts, 1n glass ? 


And fragrance is just one of the perishable ingredients of modern beauty aids that calls for the pro- 
tection of airtight glass. Glass preserves the moisture too. So to be sure you enjoy all the benefits of the 


srecious lotions, creams, shampoos and fragrances you buy, make sure they’re sealed in airtight glass. 


GLASS CONTAINER MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, 99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Wind Song ... blithe-spirited perfume 
in the famous Prince Matchabelli crown 
is welcome as the flowers in May! Per- 
fume, $5 to $45. Cologne, $2 and $3 





Matched crowns of Matchabelli perfume 
and cologne in Wind Song, Stradivari, 
Beloved. Give one pair, two—or three in 
the Royal Presentation, complete, $5 





Abano Bath Oil Capsules by Prince 
Matchabelli in a reproduction of an old- 
fashioned apothecary jar. Fifty skin- 
smoothing, perfumed baths for $3 





Every woman deserves a crown.. 
thrice blessed to have three! Wind Song, 
Beloved and Stradivari in Matchabelli’s 
enchanted Cologne Carousel, $3 
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OUR 


America, in Washington, D.C., and for the 
first seven years of our marriage we lived 
basically on a teacher’s salary—which is the 
way you live on a teacher’s salary. Those were 
happy years, and I will say that life on a 
campus is stimulating and rewarding pro- 
vided you don’t develop any bad habits like 
eating or drinking. During the time Walter 
was teaching (I was also teaching when I 
wasn’t pregnant) we supplemented our income 
by having an occasional show produced in 
New York, a practice I hereby recommend to 
all teachers. As a matter of fact, each of the 
three houses we have owned represents the 
earnings from a different show. 

Walter’s first play, Stardust, went into re- 
hearsal the day after we were married, neatly 
eliminating a honeymoon. This sterling effort 
closed quietly out of town, neatly eliminating 
a house. We therefore moved into an apart- 
ment, but we were able to use the $800 in ad- 
vance royalties—there never were any addi- 
tional royalties—to buy our furniture. 

Then, in 1944, Walter did Sing Out, Sweet 
Land for the Theatre Guild. It ran for most 
of the season and with the money we bought 
a small, English-style house in the suburbs of 
Washington. Its principal feature was a large 
pink dogwood which enabled Christopher to 
wake us up in the morning by climbing through 
the bedroom window. 

In 1949 we worked together on a revue, 
Touch and Go, which was originally produced 
at the university, later taken to New York by 
George Abbott, and still later given a London 
run. (Walter had always encouraged me to 
write. He may possibly have thought I had 
talent, but his principal interest was to keep 
me from bothering him while he was writing.) 
With the proceeds from Touch and Go we 
bade a reluctant farewell to our university 
friends, moved Chris and our brand-new twins 
to New York, and bought another English- 
style house in New Rochelle. (Between these 
last two ventures, I had written a play called 
Jenny Kissed Me, on which I made enough 
money from the New York run to buy myself 
two sweaters.) 

The New Rochelle house was originally 
owned by Norman Rockwell, and was quite 
charming. For years I secretly encouraged the 
children to peel off the wallpaper in the hope 
that we'd uncover an early Rockwell on a wall 
somewhere, but they got through to the plaster 
without striking so much as a doodle. 

We loved the house, but as soon as we had 
another baby it was clear that we had to have 
another show. Chris was now sleeping in the 
maid’s room when the maid wasn’t in it, in 
the combination den and guest room when 
guests Weren't in it, and in the dining room the 
rest of the time. The dining room worked out 
fairly well, except that the dirty sneakers never 
quite matched the candlesticks on the buffet. 
The sneakers finally drove me to collaborating 
with Eleanor Brooke, who may have had a 
sneaker problem of her own, on King of 
Hearts. 


Dine the run of this play we seriously 
started looking for a larger house, and in the 
beginning we made the usual mistake of look- 
ing at houses we could afford. | am working 
on a proposition, hereafter to be known as 
Kerr’s law, which states in essence: all the 
houses you can afford to buy are depressing. 
For months and months we followed happy, 
burbling real-estate agents through a succes- 
sion of ruins which, as the agents modestly 
conceded, “needed a little paint and paper to 
make them happy.’’ These houses invariably 
had two small, dark living rooms and one 
large turn-of-the-century kitchen—and I don’t 
mean the nineteenth century. At my various 
feeble protests that I would like to get away 
from a pump in the kitchen, the agent was 
usually very stern. “If you want six bedrooms 
in your price range,’ he’d say, ‘‘you must ex- 
pect an older house.’ Well, I did expect an 
older house, but not any older, say, than the 
battle at Harper’s Ferry. I remember one 
house in Larchmont. No one knew when it 
had been built, but it had two cells in the 
basement and a tunnel going down to the 





GINGERBREAD DREAM HOUSE 
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Sound for the protection of runaway slaves. 
Looking back, it seems to me that we should 
have snapped up that place. With four boys, 
you never know when you're going to need an 
escape hatch. 

By this time we had been looking for nearly 
a year, and I had just about decided to wait 
until the boys were married and buy a smaller 


“place. Then one afternoon we had an appoint- 


ment to go back and see a house in which we 
had been mildly interested. There was some 
little mix-up on time and we found ourselves 
with half an hour to kill. At this point the real- 
estate agent, Mrs. McDermott, suggested, 
“Look, there’s a crazy house down on the 
water. It’s nothing you’d be interested in, but 
would you like to see it just for the laughs?” 
We said, “Oh, sure—if it’s that funny.” 

Well, we got our laugh, starting the minute 
we pulled up at the front door. It was a huge 
brick castle in which clock towers and bell 
towers and cupolas and tilted chimneys all 
blended in a style that Walter was later to 
describe as neogingerbread. 

The front door itself was a tremendous 
carved-oak affair that looked like the door of 


NEXT MONTH 


There were thirteen stockings at 
the fireplace and twenty-six small 
shoes under the bed. And for Mario 
and Estelle Carota on Christmas 
Eve in Berkeley, California, there 
was no difference between the ten 
children they adopted and _ the 
three who were their own. The 


whole family shares. . . 


NO PLACE 
LIKE HOME AT 
CHRISTMAS 


By MARY HARRINGTON 


HOW YOUNG AMERICA LIVES 
in the December JOURNAL 


St. Gabriel’s Church—not unreasonably, since 
it turned out that it was the door of St. 
Gabriel’s Church. Hanging on the door was a 
large, hideous lion’s head. This seemed to be a 
knocker, but when Walter went to knock it, 
it fell off into his arms. (It’s since been put 
back.) Eventually someone on the inside 
heard our halloos, and the door swung slowly 
open on its great hinges with a whistle and a 
creak like that gate on Inner Sanctum. We 
stepped inside, I jumped back suddenly to 
avoid colliding with two cannon and fell into 
a gun rack. As we were picking up the guns, 
we noticed the courtyard. 

Though it hadn’t been apparent from the 


outside, the house was actually built on four, 


sides around a large open court ina style that 
might be described as Tudor-ranch. Many of 
the walls bordering on the court were of glass, 
so that the great outdoors seemed constantly 
to be coming indoors. Normally, I wouldn’t 
have minded a bit, except that this particular 
courtyard strongly resembled an M-G-M set 
for The Prodigal. There were Persian idols 
and towering stone cats and Chinese bells and 
gargoyles, and I expected Edmund Purdom 
to step out of the fish pool any minute. The 
fish pool, by the way, drained into a smaller 
fish pool through a diving helmet which then 
lighted up. It took us some time to tear our- 
selves away from this bit of Old Baghdad, par- 
ticularly as Walter had got his foot caught in 
the diving helmet. 

Working our way back through a room 
that had been completely assembled from an 
old Hudson River steamboat, we saw the 
living room—or, rather, we saw the fireplace, 
which was all you could see in the living room. 
It was a monster rising two stories high. At the 
base there were two large stone arches over 
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which loomed layers and layers of brick, in 
terrupted by occasional layers of fieldstone} 
and in the center of which reposed a series 0 
Dutch tiles depicting, Iam told, Death and thd 
Knight. Hovering over this was more brick! 
in a variety of colors, leading the eye to a vas 
blue panel, quite near the ceiling, onto which! 
had been glued thirteen ceramic angels. (They 
may be muses; we’ve never climbed hig 
enough to see.) Somehow or other, the fina} 
effect was so like the grotto at Lourdes tha) 
you felt there ought to be crutches hanging 
on it. 


A: one moment Walter was leaning agains 
a section of oak paneling in order to get / 
better view of the ceiling, the ceiling being com 
posed entirely of carved pink and gold plaque} 
representing the Vanderbilt coat of arms (ij 
had come from the old Vanderbilt place i 
New York City). I called to him to notie 
the selection of gilt semi-Byzantine pillars 
some of which supported the balcony whill 
others were just standing there, only to dis 
cover that he had quietly vanished. The sec 
tion of paneling had swung back into an olf 
secret closet, and so had he. 
The next thing we knew we were explori 
a winding staircase, at the foot of whic 
gleamed a glass box containing the work 
of a clock. “Oh, I forgot to tell you about tha 
clock,” remarked Mrs. McDermott. “It play} 
the duet from Carmen at noon.” .. . 
course,” I chirped, “and how about 
thoven’s Fifth at six?” As it turned out, thoug 
she was merely stating the facts. The cloc 
was connected electrically to a thirty-two-be 
carillon in the courtyard which—what wit] 
one thing and another—I hadn’t even nq 
ticed. 
After that, we passed through a number ¢ 
conventional rooms. That is to say, except fa 
the Venetian paneling and the iron gates ai 
the portholes and the stained-glass window: 
they might have looked just like any othe 
rooms. / 
Not the dining room, though. Even in th 
house it was something special. It was entire 
lined with mirrors, not only the walls and th 
ceiling but the top of the dining-room table 4 
well. I was sure that if you glanced down whi 
you were eating, you could see your inlay 
reflected all over the room. Walter was faj 
cinated. He kept trying to calculate the numb¢ 
of possible reflections. Obviously he was ima 
ining an infinity of images like the trademar, 
where the boy on the bottle is carrying a bo) 
tle with a boy on the bottle who is carrying 
bottle, etc., etc. He’d say, ““Now, let’s imagit) 
you’re here at breakfast in your old pajam 
with your hair in curlers—how many times 
It was staggering, all right. And we were sta; 
gering as we got back out on the sidewalk. 
Mrs. McDermott turned to us and aske 
playfully, ‘‘Well, what did you think of 4 
that?” Walter and I replied in the perfe 
unison of a Greek chorus. “It’s the nuttié 
house we ever saw, we'll buy it.” Whereup 
she, faithless to every real-estate co 
screamed, ‘““You’re not serious, you're out 
your minds!”’ Walter said, ‘“We’re out of ol 
minds, but we’re serious.” 
As we drove home in a glaze, Walter final 
broke the silence by asking fearfully, ““Wh 
do you suppose we like about it?” But by th 
time I knew. Somewhere among the bells af 
the gargoyles | had become aware of the f 
that it was just the house for us. For one thi 
the master bedroom was completely som 
in a wing by itself. Then there was a room 
the garage that would make a wonderful pla 
room, and another one off the living rod 
that would make a perfect den. Nearly ev 
room in the house had a glorious, sweepil 
view of the Sound, and the dining room 
miracle of miracles—had a heavy oak flo 
which obviously would never require a ru 
Now one of the problems of my life is tryii 
to keep the dining-room rug clean. A frie! 
of mine solved a similar problem in the livi 
room by buying a rug the color of Coca-Co 
But it’s not really possible to find a rug t 
color of mashed potatoes, Russian dressi 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 192 
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The silver welcome on the mat 


“We had little when we were first married’, a 
woman writes us. ‘Our friends, though, were 
willing to take pot luck when they called. They 
knew there was always a welcome on the mat if 
not a feast on the table. And the symbol of that 
welcome was our Gorham* Sterling. For with 
Gorham on our table, we could be confident 
that our taste would not be misunderstood 
because of our pocketbook ... and our friends 

could be confident of getting a royal welcome 

regardless of what else was set before them.”’ 


It’s a fact: no matter what else you own—or 


don’t own—Gorham Sterling makes a world of 


difference. And it should. For Gorham Sterling 
has been an American tradition for well over a 
century. To many people, in fact,"“"Gorham”’ and 


“‘Sterling’’mean one and the same thing: the finest 
in solid silver. Today there is more Gorham 
silver in use than any other make. And there are 
more Gorham patterns to choose from, too. 


In countless ways, it pays to own Gorham 
Sterling: as a prized possession, as a wise invest- 
ment, as a symbol of taste and breeding. And it 
pays to buy early. For the longer you have your 
Gorham Sterling, the more pleasure you get 


from it—and the lovelier it grows. 


You can now buy the Gorham Sterling of your 
choice the same modern way you buy other fine 
things: pay for your complete service while you 
enjoy its use. Ask your authorized jeweler or 


department store. 


The Gorham Sterling knife handle is made from a 


single seamle Iver tu not two halves sol- 


dered together. It re ant and rattleproof. 
Gorham Sterlin ettings—including knife, 
fork, 4Spoon, | fork, Soup spoon and flat or 
hol } r jJer— rt fror 5 
(Feder I.) Pri ubject to chan ith 


cham 


STERLING @U@+ 


AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS SINCE !83! 


*TRADE MARKS ©1955 BY THE GORHAM COMPANY, PROVIDENCE, R. J 
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this satinizing base for its 
new flattery ! 


Pond’s Vanishing Cream! This petal- 
scented cream is greaseless—keeps 
make-up looking fresh and becoming 
...hours after you leave your dress- 
ing table. See how it 


Gh L, Greiaseless Sue 


Clea, , wofinel, Concecly [ 


When your face-do is “dressing- 
table”’ fresh, it’s bound to look lovely. 
But—the complexion that your 
friends see an hour or two later may 
not be so pretty! 


veils little flaws... 


“takes”? powder or make-up 
more smoothly. And holds it... 
guards your complexion against 
: : dust and weather—helps keep it 
Heavy make-up is apt to settle in sleetende a: 
tiny lines, accenting flaws you'd 
rather hide. Powder catches in flaky 
spots. Oil pops out to streak and 
muddy the color on nose and chin. 
All too soon, your skin looks tired 
and faded—almost dingy. 


See the new luminous “tone” that a 
foundation of Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream gives your skin... the young 
dewy-freshness. And you'll be es- 
pecially pleased with the flawless 


But—what a change when you look of your complexion—its hour- 


first apply a light “base” film of after-hour satiny smoothness! 


Her Grace, 
CZ =< 
The Lhuckod 


a 
Puveat up. Be 


. one of Britain’s strikingly 
beautiful peeresses. The 
Duchess is an accomplished 
sportswoman. When asked 
about her beauty safeguard, 
she answers, “Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream. It’s not 
only wonderful protection 
against wind and dust—but 
a perfect foundation. It makes 
my powder cling and look 
fresh for hours.” 





PONDS 
VANISBING CREAM 
Hetyediplin 


smooths - Holds Powder - Protect? 
~ “ie 
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Tonight—give your skin new sparkle with this quick 
|-Minute Mask. Smooth on a snowy coat of Pond’s 


Vanishing Cream. The “‘keratolytic”’ action of this 

greaseless cream dissolves away dulling flakes of dead 
skin. After one minute, tissue off the Cream. Now— 
see how much clearer your skin looks . . . how much 


smoother, “firmed-up”’ it feels! 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 190 
and butter-pecan ice cream. (Though this is a 
project I do wish some enterprising rug com- 
pany would mull over.) 

When we’re at home we always eat dinner 
with the boys. Heaven knows why. It will 
eventually give us ulcers, and even in my most 
optimistic moments I can’t honestly believe 
that their childhood is being enriched by the 
warm and tender memory of those family 
meals accompanied by a steady stream of di- 


Tectives: ‘‘No, you can’t make a sandwich 


with your potato-chips’”’; ““Yes, you have to 
eat the tassels on the broccoli’; ““Don’t put 
your finger in the plate—all right, don’t put 
your thumb in the plate”; ““No, we don’t have 
carrots a// the time,”’ and so on and on. 

In dealing with our children, we don’t lean 
on any of the more advanced methods of child 
psychology. I tend to remember the immortal 
words of that philosopher and father, Moss 
Hart, who once announced that in dealing 
with his children, he kept one thing in mind: 
“We're bigger than they are, and it’s our 
house.” 

I do read in the textbooks that even an oc- 
casional spanking tends to make a child feel 
insecure. This may be so. On the other hand, 
if a child really needs a whacking and doesn’t 
get it, / feel very insecure. Normally, our boys 
accept discipline with resignation, even de- 
tachment. There was a night, though, when 
the twins had been sent to their room for 
some infraction (they had removed the caps 
from a whole case of beer, as I recall) and we 
could hear revolt brewing. Johnny muttered, 
“Well, I’m not going to give her any more 
kisses. Col, you tell her you won’t give her any 
more kisses either.” And 
then I heard Col say, in his 
croaky little voice, “‘I 
couldn’t do that. It would 
break her heart.” 

We didn’t consult the 
twins about the house, but 
we did take Chris over on 
one of our subsequent tours 
of inspection. He wandered 
over the whole place in ut- 
ter silence, and even on the way home couldn’t 
be prodded into venturing an opinion. Some 
hours later a single sentence escaped him: 

“Compared to that house, Camelot was 
modren.” 

But then, Chris’ avowed goal in life is to be- 
come a comedian. I don’t know what’s hap- 
pened to the youth of America. I can remem- 
ber when boys wanted to be policemen or fire- 
men or something respectable. Lately, Chris 
rattles off everything in a quick, flat patter, 
obviously trying to approximate the cadences 
of his idol, Bob Hope. I say to him, “‘ Christo- 
pher, don’t you dare lie on that new bed- 
spread,’ and he snaps back with, “‘I will al- 
ways tell the truth on this bedspread.” I say, 
“Christopher, you’re filthy!” and he remarks, 
“T resent that. I don’t deny it, but I resent it.” 


Any lingering doubts we may have had 
about buying the house quickly disappeared 
when we discovered that nobody really wanted 
to sell it. It belonged to Charles B. King, a 
charming old gentleman who had been an in- 
ventor and early associate of Henry Ford 
(he got out just before the nick of time, as I 
understand it) and who had taken over the 
property in the early twenties, when it was 
still the stable and coach house of an estate 
that has since become the Larchmont Shore 
Club. King was a collector and world trav- 
eler, and he clearly never passed a junk shop 
or a cathedral without picking up something 
for his fairy-tale house. He built it up piece by 
piece, whim by whim. His affairs were now be- 
ing handled by a committee, and, through 
negotiations that lasted as long as the San 
Francisco Conference, we discovered that on 
Mondays and Wednesdays the committee was 
willing to sell the house but couldn’t agree on 
a price. The rest of the time it was agreed on 
a price but wouldn’t sell it. 

It seemed as though we were permanently 
stalemated when a friend of ours called on the 
phone one morning to say, ““You know that 
house you were trying to buy? Well, it burned 
down last night.” 

We were stricken (particularly as we had 
just sold our own house), and we rushed right 


There is only one thing 
people like that is good for 
them: a good night's sleep. 
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over. At first glance it looked as thoug 
Nuremberg had been bombed all over again 
but we finally realized that only one side of th¢ 
quadrangle, plus portions of two other sides 
had really been destroyed, and that the living 
quarters proper had barely been touched 
Faced with the problem of rebuilding, th 
committee turned around and agreed to sel 
us the house, charred timbers and all. 
Having made up our minds that we were go 
ing to go ahead no matter what anybody said) 
we began to ask the opinions of our friend 
and relations. My father, who is a contracto 
marched glumly around the house muttering 
darkly about stresses and strains, so I chee 
fully pointed to the water and said, “But 
dad—look at the view you get.’’ He contented 
himself with observing that during hurricane! 
we'd get the view right in the basement. 





Moos: of our friends agreed that, like Ne 

York, it was a great place to visit but you 
wouldn’t want to live there. ““Maybe yor 
could charge a shilling and show peopl 
through,”’ one said. Someone else had a reall} 
bleak thought. He walked up and down thi 
echoing living room and announced, ‘‘Obvi 
ously the only people you'll ever be able t¢ 
entertain here are actors. Nobody else coulk 
be heard.”’ | 

I have a friend who is a decorator, and I wa 
sure he’d be fascinated by the place. I showe 
him through, and then waited for him to ex 
claim and extoll. ““Well?’’ I asked brightly 
“Well?” He paused with the air of a man bein 
torn between the demands of friendship ani 
of honesty. “I will say this,” he at last said 
“you have a lot of interesting horizontals. 
a After that I stopped ask 
___ ing for opinions, but I didn} 

stop getting them. We be 
gan to bring contractors i 
to get bids on the reco 
struction. Without excep 
tion, they all burst ini 
peals of hilarity the minut 
they set foot inside the doo 
I'd say, ‘““Now, we want 
eliminate this door and pv 
in linoleum,” and they’d shout, “Holy fright 
take a gander at that ceiling.” I’d say, “Now 
about the linoleum,’ and they’d say, ‘“*M| 
brother-in-law is a junk dealer. Would he ge 
a bang out of this!” Some days we never gq 
back to the linoleum at all. 

Over the weeks we’ve finally worked out 
good system. As soon as somebody comes t 
the door—the milkman, the paper boy, t 
delivery service—we take the milk or sign fe 
the parcel and then stop everything while 
show him right through the house. It’s mue 
simpler than having him hover around t 
kitchen asking questions for twenty minute} 

We knew we were moving on May first, b' 
we hadn’t been able to do any packing before 
hand because we were working so furiously 
finish the first act of our projected musicé 
comedy, Goldilocks. (Don’t miss it when 
opens sometime in 1965.) Working on t 
musical means that we first of all locate t 
four children and threaten them with violend 
and sudden death if they come near us. The 
we take coffee and cigarettes and hide in th 
den. Walter sits at the typewriter in gloom an 
insilence. I stretch outonacouchandleafanol 
copy oftheSears, Rocbuckestilogie eam 
and in silence. Eventually one of us thinks 
a line and the other groans and out of this joll 
companionship comes reams of material, mo: 
of which is rewritten thirty-eight times. 

I had planned to take the week off just be 
fore the move so that I could pack, and pe 
haps discover what was in those boxes in tk 
attic marked “‘Sloms, drinds and blue jeans. 
On the first of the week, however, I came dow 
with a sodden cold which quickly develope 
into bronchitis. I piteously begged the doct¢ 
for pleurocillin or peneomyacin or one ( 
those things that cost eight dollars for s 
tablets and cure you overnight. The docté 
just shrugged his shoulders and murmuré 
sympathetically, ““Now if you only had pnet 
monia Unfortunately, I didn’t hay 
pneumonia, so I was sick all week and we hg 
to have the moving men do all the packin 
And a conscientious crew they turned out 1 
be. When we arrived at the new house, I dij 
covered that at five dollars a carton they hg 
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-efully packed, in excelsior, a fine assortment 
/broken crayons, three wheels from an old 
ctor, the back covers of fourteen coloring 
oks, odd slats from an old Venetian blind, 
da number of empty tins left over from 
yzen chicken pies. 
y mother came to help us move. This was 
xreat boon, except that there is something 
ong with her metabolism. She is not able to 
irk for more than nineteen hours without 
pping. During this period she is sustained 
nothing more than several gallons of hot 
, which she consumes while on the top 
gs of ladders or deep inside crates. By mid- 
ht, when I was ready to sob with fatigue, it 
nothing for mother to announce cheer- 
y, “Well, what do you say we clean out the 
‘age?’ She was a little disconcerted, though, 
en she discovered she wasn’t able to pick 
_a television set, and I heard her moaning 
tly, “Jean, I’m afraid I’m beginning to slow 
n.”’ I don’t know whether it’s true, but we 
1 hope. 
Dn the whole, moving day was like a scene 
an old Mack Sennett comedy, with the 
ir Men moving our stuff in and the three 
nmoving their stuff out plus the contractors 
ithe plumber who was installing the washer 
ithe little boy from next door who came to 
Iw us where the birds’ nests were and the 
n from Macy’s who brought the wrong 
Js. Not to mention the engineers who came 
ix the furnace and spent an hour and a half 
»king for it. | had one man bring four loads 
to the attic before I discovered that he was 
re to install the television set. 
Nalter had a show to review that night, so 
six o'clock we just dropped everything and 
at into New York, leaving Mabel—our 
nbination maid, housekeeper, nurse, com- 
non and friend—to find the children and 
i the food and find the beds. We also left 
ry Morris, the JoURNAL photographer, to 
the fuse box, since only one light was 
king and that was out in the burned-out 
ion of the garage. She, talented girl, found 
o. By the time we returned home at one 
ock in a driving sleet every light in the 
se was blazing away cheerfully. We were 
ur new home. 
at was some time ago. Since then we’ve 
ed quite a few things. We’ve learned 
ut the master bedroom, for instance. To 
to it, you climb a short flight of stairs, 
a longer flight of stairs, take a detour 
ugh a balcony, and then muster your 
mgth for the last upward pull. To get 
vn, you reverse the process. Nowadays 






















whenever we come down in the morning and 
discover we’ve forgotten something, we either 
do without it or go out and buy a new one. 

We've learned what happens to young boys. 
Everybody warned us that we could expect a 
lot of broken bones the moment the lads 
started to clamber over the balcony and out 
among the gargoyles. As it happened, we 
weren’t in the house a week when Johnny 
broke his arm. It didn’t happen here, though— 
it happened in nursery school. A four-and-a- 
half-year-old blonde named Cleo had had her 
eye on Johnny. On Monday she gave him a 
penny. On Tuesday she gave him a Davy 
Crockett button. On Wednesday she pushed 
him into a box and broke his arm in two 
places. Clearly this girl means business, and I 
think Johnny should keep the heck away from 
her. I asked him recently what ever happened 
to Cleo and he replied solemnly, ‘I don’t 
know, but I hear she’s going to have to sit in 
a corner for the rest of her life.” And good 
enough for her too. 

In our first three months, other things have 
happened. Two dogwood trees and one lilac 
bush that we didn’t even know were there 
have bloomed and faded. The squirrels in the 
bell tower have had more squirrels. Sometimes 
I think the carpenters have had more car- 
penters. There were three or four to start with 
and now there are six. 

But the roof is finally on, the garage has 
been restored, and most of the charred timber 
has been carted away—much to the dismay of 
the children, who used to make forts with it 
and emerge after ten minutes looking like 
Welsh coal miners. Oh, things are progressing. 
Even Gilbert notices it. Today he pointed at 
the peacocks on the new wallpaper in the 
breakfast room and murmured, “Nice dog- 
gies, nice doggies.” 

Of course the playroom isn’t finished and 
the den isn’t even begun and all the bricking 
and painting remain to be done. By my own 
private calculations (I multiply the number of 
carpenters by the number of days in a week and 
divide by the cost of one panel of wallboard) 
I figure that the workmen will be here for 
seven years, give or take a few quarantines. 
On the one hand, I do get just a shade weary 
of seeing old tarpaulins over all the floors all 
the time, not to mention little piles of sand in 
the pantry and big piles of lumber under the 
piano. On the other hand, when I consider 
what gentle, personable people carpenters are, 
and what splendid companions they will be for 
the children as they are growing up, I begin to 
see a plan and a purpose in it all. 


MADAME MOITESSIER 


SHION in feminine beauty*is as variable 
as fashions in clothes. Occasionally this 
tability of taste affects the appreciation of 
york of art. Many people today, for ex- 
ple, would consider Madame Moitessier, 
| ‘she appears in her portrait by Jean 
Zuste Dominique Ingres (1780-1867), an 
y woman, corpulent and bovine. Their dis- 
- of her appearance might even blind them 
the merits of the painting. Yet to Ingres, 
Outstanding master of the French Aca- 
qic school, she was the reincarnation of a 
idess of the ancient world, an archetype of 
beautiful woman. 
ngres in many of his letters extoiled his 
del’s appearance, but he seems to have had 
y a secondary interest in her personality. 
worked for months on her portrait finish- 
the dress and accessories; then he added the 
qs and hands; and finally he attached the 
‘d to the bare shoulders. Painting back- 
~d, so to speak, he treated his picture less as 
‘traiture than as still life, and concentrated 
immense virtuosity on painting Madame 
vitessier’s clothes, jewels, fan and beside her 
_ chair with gloves and fur jacket. It is 
res’ marvelous conjunction of eye and 
id apparent in such passages, the way he 
ders the subtle ellipses of flesh in the fat 
is, the depth of translucence in the rubies 
| sapphires, the sheen of the pearl necklace, 
subtle distinction between the gilt of the 
‘irand the gold of the bracelets, that shows 
mastery of realistic detail. This verisimili- 


(Painting on Page 74) 


tude has remained, on his example, the prin- 
cipal goal of Academic painting. 

Though character is perhaps lacking in 
Madame Moitessier’s somnolent face, her cold 
and Sec iee beauty fascinated Ingres, for 
as a mode! she offered a solution to a conflict 
at the heart of his style. He was both a classi- 
cist and a realist; consequently his selective 
instinct impelled him toward models who re- 
called the canons of classical proportion, as we 
know them from the sculpture of Greece or 
Rome, and he was really happy only when de- 
picting people who approached this ideal. Once 
at the opera a pupil, seeing the master restless 
and obviously disturbed, asked whether he did 
not admire the tenor’s voice. ““Yes, yes,” 
Ingres answered, “it’s a beautiful voice and 
beautifully produced but his eyes are 
rather wide apart!” In looking at Madame 
Moitessier he found no such fault. Her regular 
features and ample figure were an inspiration 


and a challenge. Théophile Gautier, the 
French critic, wrote after watching her pose 
for this portrait, ““Never did beauty more 
regal, more magnificent, more stately, and of 


a more Junoesque type, offer its proud lines to 
the tremulous pencil of an artist.” To this 
judgment Phidias, Raphael and Ingres would 
all agree; 
in the future the pendulum of taste will swing 
again toward this majestic type of femininity, 
once so admired but today out of fashion. 
JOHN WALKER 


Chief Curator, National Gallery of Art. 





and we can be sure that at some time ! 
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BUY-LINES 
by Nancy Sasser 


An Advertising Column 


At long last... you 


SW can X-out those unbe- 
3 coming bulges without 
“= cramping your comfort! 

Ww How? With Peter Pan’s 

EGYPTIAN QUEEN* 

the first girdle in 

5.000 years that slims so 

much so comfortably! 










, 


It’s really the most exciting girdle in 


.. for it’s designed to give 
slim and 


modern times . 
you the new Egyptian look .. . 
supple, fragile as a 
reed. That’s because 
Egyptian Queen 
brings you comfort as 
you like it plus con- 
trol where you need it 

. and only Egyptian 
Queen assures you of 
this: an inch or more 
off your waist and 
hips... miraculously, 
without the bulk 
binding of ordinary 
corsetry. Exclusive 


or 





elastic ‘‘muscles”’ 
front and back to 
keep you in trim. 


X-tra support at those important places 
where these elastic bands cross .. . and is 
ALL elastic for all-embracing comfort ... 
always. So try on an Egyptian Queen at 
your Favorite Store ... you'll see and feel 
the difference! It’s available in many styles 
and sizes... some with 10” side zipper for 
easy-on, easy-off. *Trademark 


These cold, dreary evenings are a 
bright and happy time at our house... 
for as soon as the dinner dishes are done, 
the whole family gets together and plays 
PARKER GAMES! Our favorite at the 
moment is “Monopoly”... the most ex- 
citing real estate trading game ever de- 
vised. [’m sure you and your family will 
enjoy it, too... because everybody likes 








io invest in properties hoping to get “rich” 
and win. And you'll be just as enthusiastic 
about “Bantu,” a completely different 
kind of game where chance and skill share 
equally in success... and “Clue,” the 
thrilling who-done-it game ... as well as 
“Astron,” the unique game that actually 





moves as you play! Parker games are 
really fun for everyone, make wonderful 
Christmas Gifts and are perfect for par- 
ties .. . so write for this: 


FREE BOOKLET called “How to Have Family 
Fun and Popular Parties with Parker Games” 

. a hostess handbook with entertaining 
tips, special party themes and unusual re- 
freshments! See OFFER below. 





\N SASSER, 
271 MADISON AVENUE, | 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Please send me your FREE BOOKLET ‘‘How to 


Have 


; Family Fun and Popular Parties with Parker 
ud oS. 
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THE BOY IN THE BACK SEAT 


next to the conscientious Nelda, and the 
other in the back row next to Bill. 

“Take your choice,” Miss Courtney said. 

Marcia never even hesitated. She worked 
her way past Nelda, back to the seat next to 
Bill. 

“Hi,”’ she said; settling herself into it. “I’m 
Marcia McCauley.” 

He wanted to tell her he knew that, but all 
he said was, “I’m Bill Handley.” 

‘I bet you people are so far ahead I'll never 
catch up.” 

““Oh, we haven't done so much,” he assured 
her. “You can have my notes if you want 
them.” 

“Oh, thank you,” she said warmly. 

She made it sound as though he had done 
something generous and fine. 

“I’m no good in history,” she confided. 
“Mostly it’s dates, and I can’t remember them. 
They don’t seem important. | mean, what dif- 
ference does it make when a thing happened? 
All we need to know is that it did happen.” 

‘“Yeah,” Bill agreed. 

But all the time he was thinking that some 
dates were important. He’d never forget this 
one: October 16, 1933. 


The next morning Bill took a great deal of 
pains with himself before starting to school. 
He washed his hands and cleaned his nails. He 
combed his hair carefully. And though it was 
only Tuesday, and the rule was he got a fresh 
shirt on Mondays and Wednesdays, he put on 
a clean one anyway. When Mrs. Dingley, the 
woman he lived with, protested, he told her 
he was mixed up in the days. But he didn’t 
take off the shirt. He wore his best sweater, 
too—the one he was supposed to keep for 
special occasions. 

When he met Marcia in the hall before class 
he said, ‘‘Hi, Marcia.’ It sounded fine, the 
way it slipped off his tongue. She answered 
“Hi,” giving him a bright inclusive glance that 
held no real sign of recognition. And suddenly 
he felt that maybe he had been foolish to wear 
the clean shirt. He went into the classroom. 

Nelda Thorpe was already in her seat, mak- 
ing a few careful notes on her paper. 

‘Hello, Bill,” she said. She looked as if she 
would say more if he encouraged her, but he 
worked his way on back to his own place, sat 
down and opened his book. Then he heard a 
voice beside him. 

“Why, Bill,’ Marcia said, dropping a few 
books and a couple of papers before she finally 
got seated. ““How nice you look.” 

Delight washed through him, spilling over 
into his face. He bent to pick up the books and 
papers, and when he handed them to Marcia, 
he was conscious of the fact that Miss Court- 
ney had come into the room and was watching 
him with a thoughtful expression on her vague 


‘little face. He saw her take up a pencil and 


make a note or two on some papers on her 
desk, and then she called the class to order. 


I appointing some committees to work 
on this new unit we’re taking up on Rome,” 
she said. (All the students laughed at Miss 
Courtney and her committees. They said if 
sixteen lions rushed into the room at the same 
time, she wouldn’t let a pupil budge until a 
committee in charge of exit had been ap- 
pointed.) She went on now, droning out the 
lists—one for religion, one for public works, 
one for the money system. 

“The committee on law,” 
consist of Marcia McCauley, 
ley - 

Bill didn’t listen past his name. He was won- 
dering how he could manage to stay for the 
meeting, which was scheduled for four o’clock, 
and still get home in time to do the chores. 
Marcia, chairman by virtue of the fact that her 
name had been called first, solved the problem. 

“T can’t meet at four this afternoon,” she 
said. ‘“‘Why don’t you all come to my house 
this evening, say about seven-thirty ?”’ 

“ll make it,’ Bill said, resolution in his 
voice. “I may be a little late, but I'll be there.” 


she said, “‘will 
Bill Hand- 


Bill walked up on the McCauley front 
porch. He was late, as he knew he would be, 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 85 


but he was there, as he had promised. He 
hoped Marcia herself would answer his 
knock—he felt a shyness about meeting her 
father, who was a banker and quite an im- 
portant man around town. What would he 
say if Mr. McCauley came? At that moment, 
Marcia opened the door. 

“Hi, Bill,’ she said. “I’m sure glad you 
came.” 

The McCauley house had a fireplace in the 
living room and some dark and solid furniture 
and rugs that looked a little faded but were 
soft underfoot and lovely to look at anyway. 
There were books in shelves around the wall, 
and fragile vases and things on tables and 
whatnots. Soft satiny stuff hung at the win- 
dows. Bill had never seen a room like this. 
He would have liked to stand there and look 
for a while. 

“Come on,” Marcia said. ““We’re working 
back in the playroom. Only we haven’t done a 
single thing yet. I guess we were waiting for 
you. 

She giggled a little when she said it, and sud- 
denly Bill felt at home, and necessary. 

Ushering Bill in, she said, “You all know 
Bill.” 

Yes, they all knew him, and their welcome 
was sweet. Bill took the chair Marcia indi- 
cated, the one next to Chuck Horgan. Chuck 
was the most popular boy in school. He 
played football and then, when the season was 
over, turned to basketball. He had money and 
a car of his own and everyone liked him. 
Every once in a while it occurred to Bill to 
wonder how it would feel to be Chuck Horgan. 

“You know anything about Roman laws, 
Bill?”? Chuck asked. “If you do, you better get 
us going on something, and quick.” 

“Well,” Bill said, clearing his throat, “they 
say our laws are based on them. Why don’t we 
go ask some lawyer about it?” 

“Why, Bill,” Marcia said, honest respect in 
her eyes, “of course. That’s the thing to do. 
We could ask Judge Fielding, only I can’t go 
with the group. He’s my godfather and he still 
thinks I’m six months old. He’d only joke with 
us if I went. Why don’t you go, Bill? The rest 
of us could read things in books.”” 

“Who, me?”’ Bill asked in amazement. 

“Sure, you. You’re the one who thought of 
bas 

Everyone on the committee said yes, he was 
the one to go, and voted on it just to make it 
right. Then Marcia said the business was 
finished and she went out to the kitchen and 
came back with popcorn and apples and cook- 





“And then | get spells when | think so what if the human race does peter out!” 


ies and milk. Chuck pulled out the tenni 
table from the corner and they began te 
play. Someone pushed a paddle into Bill’ 
hand. He had never played before, but they z 
said he did fine. 


Several times, in the days that followed, Bil} 
almost backed out on going to see Judg 
Fielding. Who was he, Bill Handley, to ta 
up the time of a busy man, an important man} 
He was crazy to have agreed to go in the firs} 
place. 

And then he remembered how sure Marcig 
had been that he would do it, and he knew hé 
could not disappoint her. So he called thd 
judge himself, feeling his voice getting stif 
and unnatural as he asked for the appoint 
ment. The man said to be sure—to come Sat} 
urday afternoon at two. 


Promenty at two on Saturday afternoon} 
Bill, wearing his best clothes, walked into th¢ 
judge’s office. The man was very cordial. Hé 
talked to Bill straight and honest—good man 
to-man talk. He started off with Roman lay 
and then got around to law in general, an¢ 
Bill began to see the beauty and order of law, 
It made sense. There were a rightness and ¢ 
precision about it, a justice and a strength. A 
person could depend on law. He was thinki 
it was a fine thing to be a lawyer, a good a ( 
honorable thing. It was as if the judge reag 
the boy’s mind. ‘ 
“Ever think of being a lawyer yourself "| 
he asked. | 


| 
| 
| 
} 








“Well, no,” the boy said slowly. 

“You'd make a good one,” Judge Fieldin; 
told him. | 

“Thank you, sir,’ Bill said, standing up te 
leave. | 

“Oh, that’s all right. If I can ever be of any 
more help to you, be sure to call on me.” 

The judge extended his hand. The interviey 
was over. | 
| 

Actually, Bill had thought it wouldn’t 
him more than five minutes—ten, at 
most—to give his report. When he stood up h 
had a strange fluttery feeling in his stomach 
and the faces of his classmates blurred a little 
so that they were all of a piece. Then the 
began to focus and he could distinguish the in 
dividual features. He saw Nelda Thorpe, he 
face intent and quiet, leaning a little forward 
in her chair. He looked beyond her and 
Marcia, and suddenly he began to talk, ant 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 196 
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MILLIONS OF CHAIRS AND SOFAS ARE 
NOW SLIPCOVERED THE NEW CUSTOMAGIC WAY! 


Pre-fabricated Customagic parts conform to the exact contour of almost 
any chair or sofa made. Although Customagic slipcovers and upholstery 
covers are ready-to-put-on, they fit with the smooth precision of custom- 
made covers. And they cost so much less! The wide 
selection of Customagic fabrics and the smart new 
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ceivable type of interior. Go to your favorite store 
oday and plan to re-decorate with Customagic! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 194 
it was to her, and no one else, he sent his 
words. He was trying to tell her all the things 
Judge Fielding had said about law—how the 
whole universe was built around it. And even 
as he talked, the great dream was born. Some- 
day he was going to be a lawyer. The spell of 
the dream loosed his tongue and he talked on 
and on. The next thing he knew, the bell was 
ringing. 

It was Nelda Thorpe who led the applause— 
and that was pretty fine, because mostly the 
class was just relieved when a report was 
finished. Bill worked his way back to his seat, 
and the sound of his mates’ approval was 
sweet to his ear. 

“Oh, Bill,” Marcia said as he sat down, 
“you were wonderful—just real wonderful. All 
along I knew you could do it.” 


Bill was too wise to think that one good re- 
port would make school over for him. He con- 
tinued to get A’s in history, but for the most 
part he still sat in the rest of his classes, letting 
the other, more pushing students do the talk- 
ing. More people noticed him in the halls, and 
he liked that. And Marcia spoke first now. 

“Hi, Bill,’ she’d say. “See you in a minute.” 

And off she’d go down the hall, stopping to 
talk with everyone—not just the popular ones. 
Almost the whole class would be seated before 
Marcia finally came in. She would slide past 
them, apologizing. “Oh, I’m sorry—did I step 
on you—oh, excuse me, please!” 

Because it was Marcia, they smiled. 

Even Miss Courtney was not cross with her 
when she did not have her lessons. Sometimes 
she forgot assignments or 
left papers at home. Once Sn Ln, Bm 
she left her books in Chuck ; 
Horgan’s jalopy and the 


OOO 


Happiness is a butterfly, 
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“Oh, Bill—that’s a dear ——” 

He took the lists, began copying them. Th 
she was, right at his side. And yet he could 
tell her, with her rushing like mad to finish 
share of the lists and Nelda Thorpe sitting 
there in her seat, within easy earshot. If 
just could be with her alone for a while. 
passed his lists to her and then he heard h 
self saying words he never thought he’d spe 

“Marcia,” he was saying, “I was wond 
ing—could I take you to the May [I 
Dance ——”’ 

“Why, Bill,’ Marcia said, 
sweet thing for you to do.” 

She looked at him with a great warmth ¢ 
gratitude. Just then the bell rang and 
Courtney called the class to order, 
scarcely heard her. How natural and wond 
ful it had all turned out. He would 
Marcia to the May Day Dance, and then h 
have time enough to tell her how he was go 
to be a lawyer. 


“that is such 


Bu stood at the McCauley door. Inhisha: 
was a florist box. He had on his best suit ¢ 
he had taken a great deal of pains with h 
self. Even Mrs. Dingley was impressed. 

*“You look real nice,”’ she had said. “I g 
you'll be home late.”’ Something seemed 
move her—a kindness, a belated stirri 
“You go on and sleep in the morning. [ll 
with the milking.” 

“Oh, no,” Bill had said. ““Thanks a lot, 
I'll do it.” He’d feel all right in the mornin 
he’d feel wonderful. 

He knocked at the door, and Marcia hej 
answered. She had on a dress that looked 
a cloud, only clouds 
never blue like this. 
neck was low and 
were no sleeves at all. } 


next morning he came : 3 skin showed, very 
down with measles. It was wich wien Dereon grained and lovely. 

a week before she remem- ways lust Payous your, “Why, Bill,’ she §; 
bered where the books were SrasPy pu oer i youl looking at him blan 
and then she had to have at nea “Won’t you.. 
another set issued to her. SPO ees: <or Cen He followed her i 
Everyone thought it was a Soe the living room, still he 


So < 


good joke. wy » 

“Tll bet it was all put 
on, your forgetting,” they 
else would they be?” 

But the way Bill saw it, she never forgot the 
really important things—like being thoughtful 
of people. And generous. He liked to watch 
her talking and laughing. He liked the way she 
looked—her hair shining, curling up a little in 
the back, glinting when | the sun shone on it; 
and so clean—as if she took a bath every single 
morning and put on fresh clothes from the skin 
out. She always smelled sweet; it wasn’t quite 
the perfume she used—it was just a good clean 
smell. Bill could tell when she came close to 
him, even if he didn’t see her. 

The year slipped into spring. It was a magic 
time, with gentle rains, then sunshine, and 
flowers blooming earlier than usual, making 
the whole world a wash of sweetness. Every- 
one said there had never been such a spring 
before, and Bill knew it was so. Everything had 
a glow and he a sureness. The things he did, 
both at home and at school, seemed to turn 
out well. He finished his chores easily, and 
quickly, managing always to be in his seat at 
school early. Some morning Marcia would 
come early—it was bound to happen because 
things were all working out right for him this 
spring. Then he would have a chance to tell 
her about being a lawyer. 


quipped. “‘Where 


B. r the days slipped by and she did not 
come. Always Nelda was there, bending over 
her books, and she would look up and say, 
“Hello, Bill.” And he would answer, “Hi,” 
and go to work at once. Wasn’t it funny? he 
thought briefly—Nelda was pretty, sort of. 
Feature by feature, she was probably as pretty 
as Marcia. But she wasn’t Marcia—there was 
no glow to her, no gaiety. She was just another 
girl. Marcia was... Marcia. 

And then one morning it happened, just as 
he knew it must happen if he were only 
patient. Marcia rushed in a good ten minutes 
before time for class. 

‘*Hi, Bill,” she said. “‘I have to get these lists 
copied before class starts. They’re the com- 
mittees for the May Day Dance 

“Give me some,”’ Bill said. “‘I’ll help.” 


LOCOS 


ing his box of flow 
A little chill ran over 
Didn’t she think he looked right, or = 
thing? Or did she think they'd have to 
on the bus, since he hadn’t come for her 
car? Actually, he had thought the bus we 
be all right, but now he could see she cou 
ride the bus, wearing that dress. He haf 
couple of dollars left; he’d call a taxi. | 
never ridden in one and he might not know 
how to go about it, but he’d manage. He 
out the box. 

“Here are some flowers for you,” he s 
“The man said white would go with a 
thing.” 

She took the box. She was trying to act 
herself, but she couldn’t. Something was d 
sure wrong. 

“What's the matter, Marcia?’ he as 
awkwardly. ““I mean, are you sick or so 
thing? We don’t have to go if you are.” 

She stood twisting the string on the bo} 
flowers. She looked at him nervously. 

“Bill,” she began, ““did you—I mean, ¥ 
did you think you had a date with me 
night?” 

Did he think he had a date with her! 
had asked her, and she hadn’t said no. Su 
she remembered that. 

And then it hit him. He had asked her 
she hadn’t said no. But she hadn’t said 
either. She hadn’t really answered at | 
Maybe she hadn’t even heard him. Maybe| 
was talking about its being sweet for hin) 
copy the lists! He had thought—oh, fool 1 
he was, he had thought that her words, wh 
were nothing more than the kindness 
showed to everyone, meant consent. 

And then memory came to her too. 

“Oh, Bill! That day you mentioned i 
class . . . Miss Courtney stopped us befo 
had time to answer. Bill, i couldn’t have 
yes, even then. I’ve had a date with Chuc 
months—long before you asked me.” | 

Watching compassion flood her face; 
stood unable to speak, knowing his shame 
his misery showed. 

Pity, from her! Anger and a vast hu 
tion engulfed him. Pride rose and he flu 
darkly, and then went very white. 


“I 
. come | 
| 
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“Oh, that’s all right,” he told her, his voice 
inding harsh and stiff in his own ears. He 
ned, started toward the door. “Forget 
out it.” 

‘Bill!’ she cried. ‘“‘Listen—you come 
th Chuck and me. I'll give you my program 
d you can put down as many dances as you 
nt. We—we'd like you to go with us. Ill 
1 Chuck. He’ll understand ——” 

She made a motion toward the phone, her 
»s wide and unhappy. Upset as he was, Bill 
nembered she couldn’t bear to hurt people. 
‘No,” he said. ““No.”? Not her pity. His 
ce sounded like thunder in his ears. ““No!” 
His hand stopped her. He took her by the 
n and pulled her around until she faced 
n. She was close to him—closer than she 
i ever been before, even in dreams. And 
w it happened he did not know, but she was 
nis arms. Sweetness and beauty and exalta- 
n—oh, more than anything, that—swept 
sr him in waves, and he bent and kissed her 
| upon the lips. 

“or just a moment he felt them quiver under 
. It was he who drew away first. He turned 
i walked out into the night. 


other people. A little absent-minded, perhaps, 
as any woman would be with three school-age 
children left at home. 

Miss Courtney came across the room to 
meet them, her glasses slipping down on her 
little button nose. 

““Remember me, Bill?’? she asked. It was a 
big thing to her, that he should remember. 
“I’m so proud of you.” 

“Sure,” Bill said. “‘My, it’s good to see you. 
You're Miss Courtney. You remember my 
wife, don’t you?” 

“| ——” They could see her trying, mentally 
running down the hundreds of class rolls she 
had taken through the years. 


3ill went across the fields, back to the farm. 
walked very fast, as if, by so doing, he 
ild outrun the truth. But the truth ran at his 
e; it ran ahead and lay in wait for him. It 
yuted to him that he had been a fool. 
All.year he had lived in a dream, a dream 
t Marcia really cared what happened to 
a: whether he came to class or stayed away; 
ether he did well or poorly; whether he be- 
ne a lawyer or spent the rest of his life with 
head on a cow’s flank. All the time she had 
ed no more for him than she did for all the 
iers—those shabby, left-out ones she smiled 
when she met them in the halls. 

Sven now she was, in all likelihood, laugh- 
-at him—she and Chuck Horgan and all her 
ypy crowd. “I was never so embarrassed in 
my life,’ she would be saying. And the 
ers would ask, ““What did you do, Marcia?” 
dshe would say, “‘I asked him to come with 
of course.” 

All along she had felt nothing for him but 
y. He strove to make the hurt and humilia- 
n of that burn out the last vestige of his 
am. But thoughts of Marcia kept coming: 
» way she looked in the blue dress; the 
rmth in her voice when she urged him to go 
h her and Chuck. She wasn’t laughing then. 
d she wasn’t laughing when he kissed her. 
der lips had been warm and soft. They had 
mbled a little under his, as if ready to re- 
yd. He let himself remember what it felt 
e to hold her in his arms, and slowly the 
terness died a little, and the hurt. Not all, 
t some of it. He walked more slowly, and he 
clenched his hands at his sides. He lifted his 
s, and saw the sky, all shot with stars. One, 
- brightest of the lot, might have been 
urcia—far away, yet bright and lovely. And 
sndly. He stopped, head raised. It was a 
1g look, and when he had finished he felt 
ieter. And older, someway; wiser. 

“She'll never pity me again,” he said finally, 
saking aloud. ‘‘I’ll show her. I don’t know 
w, yet, but I will. Someday I’ll come back 
-e and all of them—every one of them—will 
proud of me. I’ll show them all.” 


was twenty years before he came back and 
that time he had forgotten his vow. He 
ne because the Class of ’34 asked him to 
ak at the reunion, as their most famous 
mber. He was a big man in the state. There 
s even talk of running him for governor. 
ople needed to be reminded that he started 
t a poor boy, worked his way through law 
1001, and all that. Of course a woman like 
_ wife was a great asset to any man, politi- 
n or what have you. 

He walked down the halls of the high school 
it day of home-coming—a big man, not 
ndsome especially, but distinguished-look- 
z, with a strong intelligent face, a confident 
‘eness about him. A good man—one to be 
isted. 

Hi, Bill,’’ everyone said, crowding around 
n. “Hi, Bill, remember me?’ 

Their greetings made a pleasant sound, fol- 
wing him down the corridors. 

The wife at his side was a lovely woman, 
th a look of happiness that carried over to 








Bill’s wife put out her hand. ‘‘There were so 
many of us, you couldn’t possibly remember,” 
she said, smiling warmly. “I was Marcia 
McCauley.” 

“Oh, of course,’ Miss Courtney said, still 
flustered. 

“It’s no wonder you forgot me,” Marcia 
Handley went on. “‘As soon as I graduated” — 
she paused a moment—“‘I followed Bill down 
to State.” 

Between husband and wife something flew: 
a memory, never to be forgotten; a joy, never 
to be outlived; a knowledge that the thing 
which she had just said constituted the great 
explanation of their lives. That even now, 
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neither of them could say those simple words 
without having all the beauty and the wonder 
return. 

“IT would have remembered you, all right,” 
Miss Courtney went on, trying to justify her 
lapse of memory, “if only I had looked at you. 
But for the moment, I couldn’t see anyone but 
Bill.” 

Marcia said, “‘i’m used to that. Nobody 
ever notices me when Bill’s around.” 

But the way she said it, anyone could tell she 
didn’t mind a bit. That, if it were really true, 
it was probably her own doings that made it 
so, and that things were quite the way she 
would have them. END 
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By Jack King 


(edi ing Seas 


More and more brides prefer to cut their cakes at home. 
Swinging a home wedding reception or buffet supper takes 
considerable planning, but it costs infinitely less than it 
would if you hired a caterer or had the party at a club. 
There’s great satisfaction, too, in having the food look and 
taste the way you want it to. 

I am not a professional chef or caterer, but cooking is my 
hobby. Last year, with the help of my wife, I prepared and 
served the buffet supper following the Governor of Cali- 
fornia’s wedding. I consider it a feather in my cap that this 
supper for 44 cost only $1.27 per person. This figure did not 
include the wedding cake, which was provided by a caterer. 

At present supermarket prices (New York City) this 
buffet supper for a smaller group of 24 would cost about 
$1.55 per person. The recipes double and triple easily, and 
by buying food in larger quantities you are often able to 
save a little on the total cost. 

I wouldn’t think of suggesting that you do all the cook- 
ing and platter garnishing yourself, particularly if you are 
the bride’s mother and much involved in all the countless 
wedding details. So do ask a friend or neighbor to 
help you. Someone will need to keep an eye on the hot 
food and arrange the cold platters while you are at the 
church, for instance. 

Roast the turkey the day before the wedding, as it is to be 
sliced cold. The shrimp Madriléne, remolade sauce, the 
plum and cranberry rings, the almond mayonnaise and 
the sauce for the ham may be completely prepared and 
stored in your or a neighbor’s refrigerator the day be- 
fore also. As any hostess knows, the more advance prep- 
aration you do, the better. CONTINUED ON PAGE 224 
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Shrimp Madriléne with Remolade Sauce 
Roast Turkey 
Glazed Ham with Sauce Supreme 
Green Beans Béarnaise 
Brazilian Rice 
Plum Gelée with Almond Mayonnaise 
Cranberry Helene 
Hot Rolls 
Pineapple Sherbet 
Demitasse 


(Planned for 24) 



























wy handled mug, 1.55 
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starburst water pitcher, 5.50 
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starburst cream & sugar, 4.70 


(Ob 


desert rose salad bowl, 4.90 


oO 


trio medium platter, 4.05 


autumn condiment set, 8.75 


0Q 


oasis television set, 5.45 
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apple salt & pepper, 2.10 


in FRANCISCAN GARE — 


Here’s a Christmas idea with a wonderful future...give Franciscan Ware 
accessories this year ! Surprise Sally with the exciting shapes of 
Franciscan’s new Autumn design. Remember Mom with a welcome 
addition to her favorite Desert Rose pattern. Delight one and all with 
this brand new idea...and the brand-famous name behind it! You'll find the 
Franciscan Ware accessory collections at all fine stores. Prices 65¢ to $20.00. 


Products of Gladding, McBean & Co., Los Angeles, California. 
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THE LAST 


TO KNOW 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70 


you going to tell Skippy Randall about 
James Ernest?” 

““Most likely I won’t even see him. Anyway, 
a lot he cares. Lot Skip Randall cares for any 
ole girl.” 

“You don’t know a blessed thing about 
Skippy Randall,” Jeffie said hotly. ““You 
haven’t seen him in a coon’s age, and you 
know it.” 

“Was that my fault?” Victoria demanded. 
“Was I supposed to sit on Aunt Pettie’s porch 
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and rock and wait for Skip Randall? Was 
1?” Abruptly she recovered herself. ““You’re 
young, Jeffie,”’ she said tolerantly. ““There are 
worlds of things you don’t understand yet. 
People grow up, they change. Just because 
Skippy Randall and I dug for crawdads to- 
gether, you think we were created for each 
other. Well, you’re wrong.” 

And perhaps it was true; Jeffie, after all, 
was only fifteen. She didn’t pretend to under- 
stand everything, least of all an unpredictable 
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New! #4 Angel Pie 


No cooking! Just mix and serve! 


So new your mother never told you— 
because she never heard of it! No 
cooking! No baking! Crust and filling 
mix in one box! Fluffy egg-white fill- 
ing and crunchy grahamcrackercrust! 


sister who vowed she was in love. So she 
merely sighed, a little disappointed. 

“It’s just that you seem so funny,” she said 
uncertainly. “Reading cookbooks and trying 
to sew and concentrating on your bridge 
game.” 

“Oh, that,” Victoria said airily. ‘““That’s 
nothing; every girl who gets engaged has to 
learn that stuff.” 

“Just as long as you’re sure you like it,” 
Jeffie said humbly. And Victoria, with three 
bright burns showing plainly on her brown 
hand and her finger stuck full of needle pricks 
and a record of three collapsed soufflés and a 
charred roast, nodded her head determinedly. 

Driving down the long hill into Cobb’s 
Crossing, Victoria conscientiously slowed the 
car—she who raced through Bassfield, scaring 
her passengers silly! But where Bassfield was 
hectic, Cobb’s Crossing was calm, old, well 
bred. Respectful, the green car went docilely; 
Victoria sat straighter and gripped the wheel 
precisely at 10:20; Jeffie began to fasten her 
sandals. 

“Look,” Victoria cried, turning down 
Church Street, “there goes the peanut woman; 
isn’t she dead yet?” 

“She won’t ever die,’ Jeffie said. “She’s 
immortal.” 

The peanut woman went hobbling along, 
thin as a coat hanger, crooked as an apple 
tree, older than anyone could imagine. Her 
peanut box hung around her neck, her faded 
blue-checked dress hung down to her ankles, 
her feet were dusty and calloused and bare, 
shuffling along the sidewalk. 

“Isn’t she pitiful?’ Victoria sighed—but 
really she felt comforted. The peanut woman 
meant nothing had 
changed. You could count 
on Cobb’s Crossing to go 
on being eternally the same, 
no matter how long you 
stayed away, no matter 
how confused and skittery 
your own life. She drew a 
contented breathand turned 
down Oak Lane. 

Aunt Jing was sitting 
on the side porch, rock- 
ing and fanning. She was eighty-four years 
old—their great-aunt really—and her back 
was still straight as a sweet-gum tree. 
Her fine silvery hair (that she could sit on!) 
was twisted and twisted and screwed up into 
a knot anchored by three enormous hairpins, 
the same ones she had used for years. Every 
night the hairpins went into the carved-ivory 
box on Aunt Jing’s dresser, alongside five 
pearl buttons, a pair of children’s scissors, a 
pink sea shell, and a pencil with Morningside 
Funeral Parlor printed on it. Once Jing Harris 
had been the belle of Marion County; now she 
sat on the porch and fanned herself. 

Victoria pulled up to the curb and honked 
the horn, but though Aunt Jing put a hand 
up to her eyes and peered across the lawn, she 
did not get up. “‘Can’t tell who we are,” Vic- 
toria said. “Come on, Jeffie.” 


Nocera they went up the walk, under the 
broad magnolia trees, past the waxy-leaved 
japonicas, up the wide steps. ‘‘Why, it’s the 
children,” Aunt Jing said, obviously surprised 
and pleased. ‘‘Pet, Pet,’ she called over her 
shoulder, ‘look who’s come to see us!” And 
then, ramrod-stiff, she rose from the green 
rocker at last. 

Victoria kissed one wrinkled old cheek, 
Jeffie the other. 

“Here, here,’ Aunt Jing said, pushing them 
off, “‘stand back and let me look at you. 
Victoria, you’re too thin and you ought to be 
ashamed. You haven’t been to see us in 
months—not since Cousin Ben Allen’s fu- 
neral. What do you mean by that?” 

But before Victoria could explain that she 
had been busy getting engaged, the door flew 
open and Aunt Petal rushed out, bringing 
with her the fresh sweet smell of growing 
things. 

“Aunt Pettie!” they cried, turning from 
Aung Jing, leaving her alone by the rocker, 
dangling her straw fan. ‘Aunt Pettie, you 
look beautiful,” Victoria gloated, embracing 
her. 

“T knew it was you all,” Aunt Pet said, 
breathless. “Standing out in the garden clip- 


There has never yet been 
a man in our history who 
led a life of ease whose 
name is worth remember- 
ing. THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
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ping roses, saw that green car come buckety- 
buck. ‘Mercy,’ I said, ‘that’s the children,’ and 
dropped my roses and ran. And here you 
are!” she finished happily, hugging them. 
“Hurry, hurry, let’s go get a lemonade, it’s 
too hot to do anything but sit and talk.” 

*____ and bring them out here!” Victoria 
said, allowing Aunt Pet to draw her into the 
cool front hall. ““You can’t imagine how I’ve 
missed just sitting on that porch rocking. It 
seems just ages ——”’ The screen door banged, 
her voice faded. 


ae stood undecided, swept as always by 
flustery Aunt Pet, wanting to rush into the 
house too; yet conscious of Aunt Jing, settled 
back in the rocker so old, so uncomplaining. 

“Oh, go “long with you,” said Aunt Jing 
impatiently. ““We can see you any time we want 
to, Jeffie. Victoria’s the stranger.” 

“Tl bring you a glass of buttermilk,” Jeffie 
promised, and ran. 

It was at dinnertime that Victoria told them. 
They were five around the big pine table; 
Victoria and Jeffie on one side, Aunt Jing on 
the other, Aunt Pet at the foot by the window 
that opened onto the sweet shrubs. At the 
head of the table sat papery old Uncle Vic- 
tor—as was only proper, even though he had 
long since given up his thundering patriarchal 
ways and had withdrawn from them all. No 
matter how close you stood to him, no mat- 
ter how urgent your hand on his arm, you still 
could never quite reach him. What was he see- 
ing, with those pale hooded eyes? 

“Oh, it’s truly wonderful,” he said seriously 
now to Jeffie, leaning toward her a little and 
gazing off over her shoulder. But it was clear 
that he spoke of some- 
thing besides the sweet 
shrubs. 

Lutie shuffled in from 
the kitchen, bearing a plat- 
ter of cold ham. Jeffie felt 
stuffed already, simply 
from seeing so much food. 
Fried chicken, corn on the 
cob, field peas, mustard 
greens, hot biscuits and 
corn bread, scuppernong 
jelly—and oh, way down at the end of the 
table, chicken pie. 

“It’s something your Uncle Victor always 
insisted on,” Aunt Pet explained. “‘Used to 
tell me, ‘Save out all those little-bitty pieces, 
Petal. Don’t fry the backs and the wings.’” 
She beamed down the table at her husband. 
“Isn’t that true, Mr. Harris? Didn’t you al- 
ways brag on my chicken dumplings?” 

But Uncle Victor only continued to eat, to 
stare over their heads with his still calm eyes. 
Aunt Jing gave her short dry laugh. “You 
may can cook, Pet,” she said, ““but you never 
did have a grain of sense about people. Look 
how you’ve piled Victoria’s plate up, and her 
not even hungry. Look at her, she’s about to 
be sick.” 

They all looked at Victoria. Curiously, she 
did look pale, nervous, ready to cry. 

“Why, precious, what’s wrong?” cried Aunt 
Pet, running around the table anxiously. 

But Jeffie understood. “Go on, Victoria, 
tell them,” she enouraged. 

Victoria put down her fork. “I’m going to 
be married,” she burst out. Then, having said 
it, she immediately felt better, and sat looking 
pleased with herself. 

“No! You’re not any such thing! Victoria, 
you’re a baby.” 

“TI knew there was something bothering 
her,” said Aunt Jing. 

“But honey, who is he? I never dreamed 
you had a serious beau.” 

**He’s James Ernest Buckley. We’re going 
to announce it next Friday night, at the Bass- 
field Hotel. Aunt Pettie, you’ll die when you 
hear the menu. We’re having pheasant and 
molded salads and afterward we're going to 
dance.” 

“The orchestra’s coming from New Or- 
leans,’ Jeffie said excitedly. “I’m wearing 
yellow organdy and I’m going to be maid of 
honor.” 

“Of course you are, precious,” Aunt Pet 
said, patting her head, fluttering between the 
sisters like a distracted butterfly. ““Mr. Harris, 
did you hear? Victoria here is going to be 
married!” 
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“Wonderful, wonderful, truly wonderful,” 
Uncle Victor intoned loudly and mysteriously 
o the ceiling, whereupon Jeffie burst into 
aughter before she could stop herself. 

“You mustn’t laugh,’ Aunt Pet reproached. 
‘He really is happy for Victoria, dear; we all 


ire. But it seems so soon... . I can’t get used 
‘0 the idea ——”’ she trailed off, looking pink 
ind upset. 


“Fiddlesticks,” said Aunt Jing. “It’s time 
ind more than time. What I want to know is, 
vhat’s this James Ernest Buckley /ike? No, 
jon’t say a word, Pet; I want Victoria to 
inswer me.” 

Fixed with Aunt Jing’s bright unwinking 
xyes, Victoria shifted on her chair uneasily. 
‘He’s—oh, he’s terribly sweet, Aunt Jing. 
He’s about as tall as Cousin Billy Joe, and he 
yas brown hair and brown eyes and he’s just 
sraduated from Mississippi State.” 

“Ts that old Jaybird Buckley’s boy?” Aunt 
ling asked suspiciously, and Victoria gasped. 

“Oh, no, Aunt Jing. He isn’t even remotely 
elated. James Ernest comes from Alabama; 
hey just moved to Bassfield two years ago.” 

“Well, that’s a blessing,” Aunt Jing said. 
‘Although a mixed blessing, coming from 
Alabama.” 

“Shame on you, Jing! Victoria, don’t listen 
‘0 her.” 

“What does this Buckley do?” Aunt Jing 
sursued relentlessly. “‘Does he have a job?” 
“He has an excellent position at the First 
National Bank,” Victoria said desperately, 
ind gave Jeffie a pleading look; Jeffie, with 
ler mouth full of fried chicken, swallowed 
jastily and leaped to her sister’s aid. 

“James Ernest is a most enterprising young 
an,” she said glibly. “He will probably have 
brilliant career at the First National Bank 
nd make many friends and be a devoted hus- 
and and a kind father.” 

‘Don’t make him sound dull,” Victoria 
gged, and Aunt Jing cackled. 

“So you don’t care much for Victoria’s 
au!’ 

“Oh, I do! He’s always bringing candy and 
tuff,” she rattled on, ‘“‘and he’s really sort of 
shing, with those deep brown eyes and that 
urly hair and those little-bitty faunlike 
rs ——" 

“Why, Victoria!’ cried Aunt Pet. “Little- 
itty ears are a sign of stinginess!” 

“There, you’ve done it,”’ Victoria said bit- 
rly to her sister, and fled from the table 
tears. 

Jeffie, contrite, looked at her plate. “It was 
y fault,” she said. “Victoria can’t stand to 
de teased, she never could.” 

“Of course, angel,” said Aunt Pet, but she 
sighed. “It’s just that—well, Jing and I had 
ulways hoped ” 

- “Come out with it, Pet. We wanted Victoria 
o marry Skippy Randall.” , 

“TI did, too,” Jeffie said sadly—and at that 
moment Victoria reappeared in the door. For 
1 minute she simply stood there, outlined 
igainst the dark hall frail and vulnerable in 
jer green dress. Then she began to speak 
apidly. 


















‘ 

Jos: let me say one thing, Aunt Jing, Jeffie, 
ill of you. James Ernest may not be as bril- 
iant as Skip Randall and he may not be as 
iandsome, but he’s a whole lot nicer. While 
skip Randall is tearing around in convertibles 
ind hacking around on horses and never 
loing a lick of work because his father owns 
hat gigantic farm, James Ernest is slaving 
iway in a hot old bank and plugging away at 
ight school to improve his mind. Further- 
nore ———” 

_ “Victoria, wait!’ cried Aunt Pet. ““You’ve 
sot no right ——” 

“BPurthermore,” Victoria raced on, uncon- 
rolled, “I’ve heard just about all I can take 
yn the subject of Skip Randall. If Skippy had 
vanted to see me these last months all he had 
o do was hop in that little old red car and 
{rive twenty-five miles and honk the horn. 
And I would have come running. I would have 
lropped everything and run!” 

“Oh, Vicky!’ Jeffie moaned softly, stricken. 
The aunts said nothing at all, but stared at 
‘ach other helplessly. Gradually the silence 
jeepened, deepened, until it was broken by a 
iquid tumble of melody from the sweet 
shrubs. 





As though signaled, Uncle Victor rose from 
the table; they all held still while he moved 
with precise dignity to the door, pausing to 
place his hand on Victoria’s shoulder. Quickly 
she covered the dry old hand with her warm 
one. “It’s all right, Uncle Victor,” she said. 
“Really, truly, everything is wonderful.” As 
though convinced, he nodded his head briefly 
and stumped on down the hall while the 
mockingbird began to sing again. 


For a while Victoria was too numb to think, 
to feel, to do anything but lie on the deep, 
sagging feather bed while the fan hummed 
and turned, hummed and turned. Then she 


began to come back a little, to feel remorse. 
The awful thing she had done! But they had 
driven her. And now it was out, Skip Ran- 
dall’s name and the way she felt about him; 
the one thing she had meant to avoid. And all 
to no purpose, because it was too late, she was 
going to announce her engagement to James 
Ernest, and she would marry him too. 
Because no one, no one knew how awful it 
had been. The other girls in her crowd, all her 
best friends, changing before her eyes. Turn- 
ing into people she didn’t, couldn’t under- 
stand, with their laughter sweetened and their 
eyes softened and their movements slower, 
more temperate and graceful. One by one 
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pairing off, going away led by the hand of 
some boy long known but suddenly miracu- 
lous, changed by some alchemy into a stran- 
ger, a lover. It was like clap-in-and-clap-out, 
with Victoria the one left in the ring, baffled, 
hurt, angry. 

What’s your beau like, Victoria? Where's 
your fella? 

And could she say, ‘‘My love is like sun and 
creeks and red leaves. My love is the touch of 
violets and the squeak of leather and the run- 
ning across hot summer fields. My love is 
Skippy Randall’’? 

She could say nothing, for Skip had not 
spoken and she was sure of nothing. Until the 
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night of the Christmas dance, the night she 
had let her hopes soar high, zipping herself 
into the scarlet foamy-skirted evening gown, 
fastening the silver sandals, brushing her dark 
hair until it touched her shoulders silkily, 
carelessly. Driving to Cobb’s Crossing with a 
boy who didn’t matter, a square, comfortable, 
slightly blurred boy, hands on the wheel only 
in order to drive her to the one reality, Skip 
Randall. 

And what had happened? Nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing. She had danced with every boy 
on the floor, the red skirt floating soft and 
wide, the dark hair swinging wild. She had 
laughed until her lips felt stiff, had danced 
until her feet hurt, until one silver strap 
broke—and then she danced barefoot. She 
danced with Skip. 

“Crazy ole Victoria,’ he said in his light 
lazy way. “Dancing with her shoes off, crazy 
in the moonlight.” His arms felt like home, 
but his eyes were teasing. ““Too mean to 
handle,” he told her, “like my sorrel-top 
mare.” 

She danced with Skip, but he went off 
whistling, untouched, his heart intact. My love 
is like red leaves falling... . 

And there, in the car going home, was 
James Ernest. Coming into focus now, not so 
hazy. Square, comfortable, kind. And perhaps 
the miracle of love was nothing more than 
this, the reaching out for a hand and finding 
it there. J will never see Skip Randall again, 
she vowed. And meant it. 


But she did see him again, and that very 
afternoon. It all happened innocently. Aunt 
Jing, as if determined to ignore Victoria’s 
noontime outburst, as if to keep the afternoon 
ordinary, called her out of the dim fan-cooled 
room. “I have an errand to do,”’ she explained, 
waiting on the porch steps, “and I thought 
you and Jeffie might drive me; I have no in- 
tention of walking in this heat.” Victoria, 
vastly relieved and yet vaguely disappointed 
at not having to defend herself, followed her 
aunt and Jeffie to the car and began to drive 
rather listlessly through the streets, obediently 
turning corners as Aunt Jing indicated, letting 
herself sink deeper and deeper into a kind of 
uncaring drowsiness. So they were going to 
ignore it, pretend it had never happened, go 
off paying calls and never say a word to her 
of blame or pity—well, that was the way she 
wanted it. So, wrapped in her numbness, she 
noticed nothing until, with a start she felt 
the breeze cool on her face, 
either side. 

“Aunt Jing!” she cried, sii 
and gripping the wheel hard. ‘yy. 
down Thrush Road!” 

“That’s right,” said Aunt Jing calmly. 
“Now don’t go fixing to stop, Victoria. 
There’s no place to turn anyway.” 

There wasn’t. The little road was narrow, 
cutting through woods too thick with sweet 
gum and muscadine to back into; there was 
no place at all to turn except the Randall farm 
itsel(—which was clearly impossible. ‘‘You 
can’t make me go there!” Victoria cried, be- 
trayed, her foot off the accelerator. 

“Can and will,” said Aunt Jing. “If you can 
marry this James Ernest, you certainly can’t 
object to telling Skippy Randall.” 

“Jeffie ” Victoria entreated—but there 
was no help from her sister. 

“unless you’re afraid,” Jeffie chal- 
lenged; and after that there was nothing to do 
but go through with it. 
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t DON’T know what you expect to accom- 
plish besides embarrassing everyone,” she said 
angrily, sending the car forward with a jerk. 
“IT reckon you want me to march into the 
Randall’s parlor and strike a dramatic pose 
and announce, /, Victoria Harris, am engaged 
to be married. And then Miss Emily will faint 
dead away and Skip will go get a pistol and 
put a bullet through his head. Is that what 
you expect?” 

“Something like that,” Jeffie agreed with 
composure, and Aunt Jing gave her short 
laugh, rather like a bark; while Victoria 
ground her teeth together and banged the car 
over the cattle guard and whipped it up ‘he 
drive. She was trapped; in another minute 
(unless she conveniently had a stroke) they 
would be at the big house. 
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Yet when she drew up before the cool whit 
columned manor, all Victoria’s anger slippe 
away. This place was home, it was filled wit 
memories. In the dust beneath the giant oak 
among the spidery roofs, she and Skippy ha 
pushed their toy automobiles; balanced o 
the edge of the long porch, they had dare 
each other to jump across the broad japonic| 
bushes. The path that forked from the dri 
went winding under the grape arbors and o 
down to the stables 

And up that path, moving briskly as alway, 
came Skip’s mother. “Victoria! Jeffie! What 
nice surprise!” 

For a moment it was almost too much fi 
Victoria. Her eyes were unexpectedly mis 
and to save herself she slid out of the car ani 
ran across the lawn. ““Miss Emily, it’s go 
to see you.” They embraced, the slight dar 
girl and the tall angular woman—-so like Ski 
Miss Emily was! Even now there was merr 
ment in her eyes. 

““We’ve missed seeing you, Victoria; I can 
imagine what you’ve been up to, avoiding 
all. Jeffie, you scamp, bring Miss Jing hei 
this minute. We'll all go inside and drin 
blackberry wine.” 





Tae parlor was cool, shadowy, elegan 
There was a smell of furniture wax and rose’ 
For a moment, before they all began to tal 
at once, they could hear Mulvaney singing t 
herself off in the kitchen, a sad draggy moai 
Victoria sat down carefully in a_polishe 
rocker, crossed her knees precisely, lifted h 
chin. She was not going to be seduced by th 
house, by Mulvaney’s lamenting, by blac 
berry wine. She was an engaged girl. Jam 
Ernest was toiling in the bank this very min 
ute, while Skip —— 

Miss Emily said it. ““Where is Skippy?” S$ 
looked about her as though he might matt 
ize from a shadow. “Victoria, hell want t 
see you. I expect he’s out with the hors 
we’ve bought a new one, you know. cal 
Houston—a wonderful creature.” 

“Oh, may we go ” began Jeffie, bu 
Aunt Jing shook her head. 

“Before you go one step,” she said, “te 
Emily your news. Now, Victoria.” 

Feeling like a child set down at the pian 
to perform, Victoria started to speak, stoppe 
looked into her wineglass. She was beginnin 
to feel peculiarly reluctant; paralyzed, almos' 
Miss Emily (Skip’s mother ) was watching he 
The house itself (where she had played wit 
Skip!) was waiting. ““I—I can’t say it,” s 
blurted. 

“Then you, Jeffie.”” | 

“Oh, may I? All right then, Miss Emily 
Victoria’s engaged! She’s learning to coo! 
and sew and play bridge, and she’s to marr 
James Ernest Buckley the twenty-first G 
October!’ 

She said it all in a rush, and then sat bac 
to watch what would happen. Victoria, shi 
noticed, was looking quite upset; Aunt Jin 
leaned forward eagerly; Miss Emily set he 
wineglass down with a thump. 

*‘No!” she said bitterly. From the kitche 
came the sound of Mulvaney’s chocolaty 
smooth voice, in the parlor the silence seeme{ 
unbreakable. Then Miss Emily gave Victori 
a look of exasperation. “‘I will never cease t( 
marvel at the stupidity of the young,” shi 
said. ‘‘Don’t expect me to be transported wit! 
delight, Victoria, it’s asking too much.” 

Victoria stood up. “I don’t understand any 
one at all,’ she said uncertainly. ““Did I com 
mit a crime, for heaven’s sake? Practicall] 
every girl I know is engaged or married; 
don’t see that it’s so abnormal.” She began t( 
walk toward the door, looking straight aheat 
like a sleepwalker. 

“You're not every girl, Victoria,’ Mis 
Emily said. “‘ You don’t have to run off an¢ 
get married as though no one will have you 
How old are you, Victoria?” 

“Fighteen,” said Victoria at the door 
“Eighteen and dying on the vine. Witherin; 
up and dying.” She turned and looked 4a) 
them with dignity. “I am going out to fing 
Skippy,” she said. ‘Maybe Skippy will shak( 
my hand and say, ‘Best wishes, Victoria, 
That’s all I ask, is somebody’s blessing.” 

She went out the door into the sunlight 
and Jeffie, after a moment of hesitation, fol 
lowed her. 
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the grape arbor, Jeffie had a sense of unreality, 
‘as though she were witnessing some romantic 
‘movie. In real life, dramatic scenes were 
seldom so aesthetically staged. A slender girl 
‘in a flyaway green dress walking as if dazed 
‘across a smooth emerald lawn. A tanned 
young man in a white shirt open at the throat, 
gray jodhpurs, black boots, exercising a nery- 
ous bay colt. A skittery young horse, tossing 
his head, fighting a little at the bit. The sun 
shining high and pale, a thrush calling, a scent 
of sweet William on the wind. And now the 
girl was nearly to the white-railed ring, she 
was there, she was leaning on the top bar —— 

“Skip. Skippy Randall.” 

At last he turned his head, saw her; Jeffie 
caught the flash of his smile as he trotted the 
horse forward. 
| “T don’t believe it, Victoria,” he said. “You 
haven’t set fcot in this town since Ben Allen’s 
_ funeral.” 
| “That’s all I’ve heard this livelong day. I’m 
‘about to decide Cousin Ben Allen’s funeral is 
like Halley’s comet, to measure things by.” 
' “And I didn’t see you then, not really,”’ he 

went on. “Not really since the Christmas 
dance. Where’ve you 
3 been?” 
1 (Now, thought Jeffie. 
i Now say it. Say youre 
sengaged to silly ole 
‘ James Ernest.) 
| “I? Where have I 
been? In Bassfield, 
where I live. I don’t live 
_in Cobb’s Crossing, you 
) know.” 
| “Unfortunately,” 
| Skip said, unperturbed. 
‘He patted the bay 
horse’s neck, smoothed 
the dark mane. “Like 
him?” 
Hes a beauty. 
(Jeffie wanted to 
scream; were they going 
‘to discuss horses?) “I 
reckon,” Victoria added 
rather slyly, obviousiy 
thinking of poor hard- 
working James Ernest, 
“you just ride him 
around and around ail 
day?” 
“Would if I could,” 
Skip said, teasing her. 
“Anything to get out of 


spring, 


work.” 
“There! I knew I 
wasn’t wrong! Skip Ran- 


dail, why don’t you get out and find a real job? 
Are you going to play around all your life? 
Fritter away your time?” - 

“What do you mean, fritter ? You think run- 
ning a farm is play? You think I do nothing 
but ride horses?” 

“And tear around in that red convertible 

flirting with all the girls.” 

“Listen here, Victoria Harris, you're a fine 
one to talk. After the way you acted at that 

Christmas dance, wild as an Apache Indian!”’ 

“Me ? Are you talk-ing about me ?” 

“Cut me dead, couldn’t get to dance two 
steps with you. Decided right then, let her go. 
Let her grow up a little, go to college, get 
some sense, stop acting so skittish.”’ 

“Oh-h-h,”’ said Victoria, infuriated. ‘““You 
are the most ——’’ and then she stopped. 
Jeffie, watching tensely, saw her sister draw 
back a little, fling up her head. “It doesn’t 
matter one particle,” she said icily. ‘““You go 
along being as abominable as you please; / 
am engaged to James Ernest Buckley.” 

“You're kidding,” said Skip. ‘‘That’s the 
silliest thing I ever heard of.”’ 

“Silly or not, it’s true,’’ snapped Victoria. 
“And a lot you care.” 


0.., I care all right,’ Skip said, deadly 
calm. “And if you think you’re getting away 
with it, you’re crazy.”’ He yanked on the reins, 
and the bay colt half reared, shook his head 
nervously, backed up with mincing reluctant 
steps. (Jeffie, wild with excitement, danced up 
and down on the grass. What next? A pistol? 
A murder? But no, he was only opening the 
gate, riding through it.) “Listen here, Vic- 


Even as she watched, from the shelter of 


WAS IT THUS? 


By R. H. GRENVILLE 


Under the white-starred bough 


In the wild, blue Cornish 


Was it thus, even thus, Yseult, 


That you heard your blind 
heart sing? 


In the tranquil glades of Eden, 
Eve, at the tall tree’s root, 


Was it thus you stood as you 
glimpsed the small 


Jeweled head midst the 
jeweled fruit? 


Then bless me with your pity, 
Sad loves of yesteryear. 
I, too, was born beneath your star 


And love shall cost me dear! 


toria,’’ he went on, sounding more reasonable 
now that the fence no longer separated them, 
“you know very well you’re supposed to 
marry me. Ever since we were kids : 
“Oh, I reckon I know how they’ye all 
schemed. But people grow up, change, start 
acting their age. Only not you. You're still a 
child, playing around, never serious = 
Suddenly Skip threw back his head and 
whooped. ‘So that’s it,’ he said. ““You want 
me to court you! Rant and rave, sweep you 
off your feet, carry you off like young Lochin- 
var Out of the west.’ He looked around him 
speculatively. ““Which way’s west?’ 








Ax» before Victoria could say a word, he 
had wheeled the restive colt, cantered him 
halfway to the grape arbor, brought him 
sharply about. “All right, fair Ellen, here I 
come!’” he shouted—and then the horse 
plunged forward, straight toward Victoria, 
with Skip low over his neck poised like a 
lancer. Why, he’s really going to thought 
Jeffie incredulously; and then she gasped and 
put her hands over her eyes. For it was not 
like the movies after all. Skip, leaning pre- 
cariously from the saddle, grabbed at Vic- 
toria, the bay colt shied 
joltingly, Victoria 
screamed, and for a par- 
alyzing instant all was 
chaos. 

Then Jeffie, belatedly 
recognizing her cue, ran 
forward. 

“There!”? she cried 
admiringly. “Do you 
think for a minute 
stodgy old James Ernest 
would try a thing like 
that?” 

And Victoria, disen- 
tangling herself from 
Skip’s arms, sitting up 
to brush the dust from 
her dress, looking first 
at Skip’s surprised face 
and then at the colt 
galloping off through 
Miss Emily’s carefully 
pruned japonicas, be- 
gan to laugh. “No,” 
she admitted happily. 
“No, I reckon not.” 





It was black dark be- 
fore they started back 
to Bassfield. 

For hours they 
talked, Aunt Jing sit- 
ting in the porch 
swing looking vastly pleased with herself 
while Jeffie described the afternoon’s events 
in colorful (and slightly exaggerated) terms. 
“You would have died, Aunt Pettie,’ she 
assured her aunt. “There’s Victoria, stand- 
ing like a statue, and crazy old Skippy gal- 
loping that wild horse straight at her.” 
““Mercy!”’ sighed Aunt Petal, reaching for her 
hanky, dabbing at her eyes. And when Jeffie 
told about the kiss, right there in front of her 
and Miss Emily and Aunt Jing and everyone, 
Uncle Victor clapped his hands like a child. 
‘‘Wonderful, wonderful!”’ he cried, delighted. 
Victoria, smiling at them all, wandered off the 
porch and down into the garden, moving 
dreamily among the flowers, touching the 
waxy blossoms. Poor James Ernest, she 
thought gently. I'd better start back to Bass- 
field and tell him. 

But it was late when they started, black 
dark when the car followed its headlights into 
the night, up the long hill that led out of 
Cobb’s Crossing, onto the blacktop road, 
across the first white bridge. In thirty-five 
minutes they would be home. The same road, 
the same car, the same day—but not the same 
sisters. For Jeffie understood more now, and 
Victoria less—only that love follows no rules. 

She kicked off her sandals and looked at 
Jeffie. ““Did you know, you and Aunt Jing?” 
she asked. “Did you plan this? Did you know 
what would happen the minute I saw Skippy 
Randall?” 

But Jeffie only smiled in the darkness. “You 
were the one who knew,” she said, and pushed 
her foot harder against the accelerator; and, 
in a moment, began to sing. END 
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LADIES' HOME JOURN 


DR. SPOCK TALKS WITH MOTHERS 
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learned a lot of lessons the hard way with the 
first. They’re now apt to be more sure of them- 
selves, more relaxed. So many mothers have 
exclaimed to us, in almost the same words, 
“The second is so easy / I don’t seem to worry 
about him. I don’t even have to wonder what 
to do. I just find myself doing what’s necessary 
and it usually turns out to be right. Why, I 
don’t even have to stop to ask myself whether 
I should punish him or overlook his naughti- 
ness. If I do punish him it always clears the 
air—I don’t feel guilty about it and he cheers 
up soon afterward. Sometimes my husband 
and I wonder if we’re neglecting him—we fuss 
over him so little. But if it is neglect he seems 
to thrive on it. He keeps himself busy and 
happy most of the time. But when he does 
want a little company he’s so appealing that 
no one can resist him, even strangers on the 
street. He enjoys being hugged, which is so 
different from the first.” 

Of course not all second children get off to 
such a smooth start as this. The mothers who 
talk this way are emphasizing one side of the 
picture. This kind of relaxation on the par- 
ent’s part is apt to protect a child’s char- 
acter from overdependence on the mother, or 
on other people later in life. He can usually 
make his own way without much stewing 
about it. 

Children who are second or later in the fam- 
ily are more apt than the first to learn early 
how to get along with other children—both 
positively and negatively. They catch the fun 
of rough and tumble when this comes natu- 
rally at one and two and three and four. (The 
first or only child, if he has few chances to be 
with other children in the early years, usually 
finds them pretty strange, thoughtless and vio- 
lent compared with the polite grownups he’s 
used to.) The second or later child in most 
families discovers how to defend himself with- 
out much delay. If he has an older brother 
who picks on him he may wince and cry at 
nine months or twelve months, but by eighteen 
months he will probably be able to hang onto 
his possessions like grim death and fight back 
like a tiger. It’s amazing how often a younger 
child may eventually get the upper hand of one 
who is considerably older, bigger and stronger. 
Probably the main reason he can fight more 
boldly is that he doesn’t feel the guilt which 
the older child has usually been taught to feel 
about meanness toward the baby. 

But life can be tough for a second child too. 
A frequent source of tension—especially if 
there are only two children and they are both 


CAN THIS MARRIAGE BE SAVED? 
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a new hairdo. Dick didn’t comment on the 
dress, but he disliked the hairdo. I held the 
youngsters’ chatter to a minimum. I cooked 
his favorite dishes for supper, the most recent 
favorites I’d heard him mention—Dick is faddy 
and changeable—and we had fried chicken, 
creamed potatoes, baby Limas. Our daugh- 
ter—at fourteen Janet is already a real little 
woman—baked a perfect lemon-meringue pie. 
Dick ate crackers and milk. 

““For Janet’s sake I urged a tiny piece of pie 
on him. Dick shook his head and snapped that 
both she and I should skip pastries and im- 
prove our looks. My weight is average accord- 
ing to the tables printed on the penny scales, 
but to appease Dick I starve myself and cut out 
starches and sugar. Janet is thin as a bean pole 
now, devoted to her daddy and supersensitive 
about her appearance. I excused her from the 
table before she burst into tears and I joined 
her in the kitchen. I threw my diet overboard, 
ate two slices of her pie, and praised it to the 
skies. When she and I carried in the coffee a 
storm was brewing between Dick and our 
seventeen-year-old son. It seems to me those 
two have been at odds ever since Ellis was in 
rompers. Ellis was planning to drive to the 
movies in a Jalopy he built from spare parts, 
and Dick had ordered him to stay home and 
study. Ellis leads his high-school class, 
wouldn’t dream of skimping his lessons for a 


boys or both girls—may be a constant excessi 
striving of the second to keep up with the firs 
to always climb a tree if he climbs a tree, to g 
a new hat if he gets a new hat, to stay up ¢ 
late, to play with his brother’s friends even 
he has to neglect his own. This intense riva 
may or may not make the younger one mise 
able. More often he remains a cheerful perso 
through all his striving, though it may kee 
him thin and high-strung, and it may irrita 
his older brother a lot. We’ve occasional 
seen this kind of ambitiousness produce ver 
strong leadership qualities in the second chi 
among his own group, usually of a construd 
tive type. A couple of times we have seen 
second child who was ingenious in leading h 
older brother or another child into trouble. 
later life an exaggerated rivalry may influend 
a younger girl, for instance, to become é 
gaged, get married, have children just as soo 
as her sister does, or influence a boy to choos 
the same career as his older brother eye 
though they have quite different personalitie 
Whether the results will be good or not wi 
depend on whether the competitiveness is s 
powerful that it is blinding or whether it 
balanced by ordinary amounts of judgment. 
Though a majority of second children mak 
a good adjustment not only to the first but t 
a third in the family, an occasional one see 
to get into a real squeeze. He becomes pes 
mistic about ever being able to catch up tot 
first (there are few ways in childhood that 
second ever can pass the first, but that doesn} 
discourage most of them). Then when the thir/ 
child is born, the second feels assailed fro’ 
that direction too. He may stop trying to b 
more grown up, lose most of his initiative, as 
for a lot of help and even relapse into bab} 
talk, thumb-sucking and bed-wetting. Whe 
these are temporary reactions to the arrival o 
the third baby they aren’t very serious, but 
they persist they show that the middle child 
in a tough spot and needs a lot of help, fro’ 
parents or from professional people. Some 
times the explanation is that the middle chil 
is at a distinct disadvantage, compared wi 
the older and the younger, in size or streng 
or good looks or in physical health. We hays 
seen this outcome, too, when the parents hai 
had two girls, were impatiently waiting for 
boy, and greeted a male third child with a 
overenthusiasm that no amount of tact could 
conceal from the second girl. 










































Although he cannot answer letters personally, D: 
Spock will be glad to hear from readers and will dis 
cuss in these pages problems of general interest.—Ed 


movie and, like all teen-agers, resents takin{ 
orders. Ellis was standing up, stiff as a ram 
rod, ina humor to be ugly and defiant. I laid 
my hand on the boy’s shoulder and got him té 
sit down again. He mumbled an apology, I an’ 
glad to say. I have trained my youngsters t¢ 
obey and respect their daddy. In matters o 
discipline I stand with Dick, even when I don’ 
agree with him. 
“Supper was a flat failure. When we wen 
to bed, it turned out we were in for a siege 0} 
Dick’s insomnia. I’m scared to death of sleep 
ing pills, but they are as common in our hous¢ 
as jelly beans. Dick took his usual number bu 
couldn’t close an eye. I rubbed his back an¢ 
massaged the muscles of his neck. I brough) 
him the heating pad, a pot of hot tea. He de) 
clined the pad, threw out the tea. In thos¢ 
black, sleepless moods, a devil seems to pos: 
sess him. After working himself into a fury) 
Dick jerked the bedclothes from his twin be¢ 
and stamped off to the foam-rubber couch | 
bought for his dressing room. He dropped his 
allergy-proof pillow on the way. I carried th 
pillow in to him. Then I went back to our bed: 
room and put my head under the blankets s 
Dick couldn’t hear and cried myself to sleep: 
“Before that week was over,” Andrea said 
“T was at my wits’ end. Dick made the chil 
dren’s existence a misery—the four of the 
crept around like mice—and he made himse 
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| the way he does get sick, horribly sick, 
‘4 nerves and strain. He couldn’t eat; he 
_ dn’t go to business. I tried him with milk 
/t, [tried him with a young boiled chicken— 
_<ed French style with leeks and a single 
‘ot—I tried him with my special gelatins. 
‘fally I called the doctor. As usual, our doc- 
jfound nothing physically wrong and, as 
‘al, recommended a change of scenery. 
With our family a change of scenery means 
‘hg in the station wagon and driving to the 
‘intains. We bought a cabin the summer our 
iehter was born. In the old days, Dick was as 
ja kid about roughing it as any of my other 
‘dren. It used to be the five of them could 
ily wait for the camping season to begin. 
/ on the evening of our arrival I could see we 
t as well have stayed at home. Dick was 
fferent to everything and plainly showed it. 
|Neither Dick nor I have pleasant recollec- 
‘s of childhood. I have tried to build up 
‘sant traditions and customs for our own 
dren to remember in later years. We have 
ily jokes, family rules and regulations, 
jily singing and reading aloud; we even 
2a family burial ground for pets. Since 
k is away from us so much, I have tried 
scially hard to make sure the youngsters 
think of him as an important figure. 
Every year Dick is supposed to lay and 
t the first log fire of the family camping 
on. This time he com- 
ely forgot. I managed to 
ggle the logs in from the 
dpile without anybody 
cing. I laid the fire. I 
slipped a box of 
ches into Dick’s hand. 
mind was a thousand 
saway. He gave ajump, 
d at me as though he 
a stranger who had just dropped down 
Mars. Ellis lighted the fire. Our first 
1 of the season consists of baked ham, 
bread and beans. Scott and Tommy 
pened the knives—their task. But Dick 
*t carve the ham. He asked me to slice it 
e kitchen. After the meal, he was expected 
hoose and lead us in a song while Janet 
ed a guitar accompaniment. Janet brought 
guitar to the table, but her daddy got up 
his chair and walked out the door. Our 
hopped up and followed. Dick shoved 
t back inside and slammed the door. A 
ent later we heard him crashing through 
underbrush. 
His manner was so peculiar I was badly 
ed, but I knew Dick wouldn’t want the 
s to go hunting him. I took a lantern and 
t outside myself. In a few minutes I came 
Dick. He sat on a fallen tree trunk, his 
1 buried in his hands. In the moonlight he 
ked woebegone and solitary. Somehow he 
me in mind of the day I had to take our 
tt, my baby, off to kindergarten and leave 
i there. I went to Dick and put my arms 
und him.” 

ndrea’s voice faltered. 

The whole story of Clarice came tumbling 
- Dick was dreadfully upset, almost crying. 
member wishing I could think of something 
say or do that would ease him. I felt like 
deone in a bad dream. I simply couldn’t 
eve Dick could fall in love with another 
nan on such a slight acquaintance. After 
thile he admitted sex had more to do with 
feelings toward Clarice than tenderness 
| sweetness. He agreed to stop seeing or 
ting to her, but announced he intended to 
ve out of our home to a boardinghouse. 
~ the next six months, it seems, he wants to 
by himself so he can ‘think things out.’ 
‘at he is likely to do, I realize, is think me 
| our children out of his life and his future. 
‘His attitude nearly breaks my heart. He 
ms determined to wipe away all the worth 
| the memories, all the meaning, of our 
mty years of marriage. Some of the things 
said to me, there on the log, cut deeper than 
infidelity. He told me I was dull and stupid, 
nteresting, that I did not inspire him. He 
1 me that he and I had always been un- 
ted, that we had never loved each other and 
juld not have married. 
‘T guess I shouldn’t speak for Dick, but the 
tishe and I fell in love practically on sight. 
as eighteen and a high-school senior, earn- 
my keep as a mother’s helper for a cousin 

































what we are. 





Weoften dislike people not 
for what they are but for 


whose husband was a reserve lieutenant in the 
Navy. My cousin’s husband came back froma 
six months’ cruise, bragging on a handsome 
young sailor who was considered the smartest 
member of the crew. On Thanksgiving Day my 
cousin invited Dick to turkey dinner. Regard- 
less of Dick’s present attitude, I know he car- 
ries in his heart the memory of that Thanks- 
giving Day, its warmth and cheer. Very soon 
he was begging me to be his wife. At twenty 
he was even more home-hungry than I was. 
I had a home until I was nine and my father 
deserted us and our family was broken up. 
Dick was only two years old when his mother 
ran off and left him in the care of a no-account; 
crackpot father, an educated man but a vaga- 
bond too worthless to provide an education or 
a decent roof for his son. Dick had joined the 
Navy at sixteen to get a start in engineering. 

“Dick and I were the parents of two children 
before we saved the money to enable him to 
quit the Navy and put his full time on engineer- 
ing studies. During those years I was always 
tired. I baked pies and cakes at home for a bak- 
ery chain, and my days began at five A.M. 

“Whatever Dick wanted I have always 
wanted too. I don’t forget he has the family 
brains while I am quite an ordinary woman. 
Not once have I objected to his restless shifting 
from job to job, or questioned whether his 
salary would go up or go down. I just manage 
on the amount he provides. 
I have never taken a step or 
made a decision without 
considering what Dick’s 
preference would be. 

“Maybe Dick should 
have married a woman who 
could have helped him 
climb higher and faster in 
his profession. But I doubt 
if Dick’s conscience will give him any rest in 
the future if he curses our children with a 
broken home. He remembers too well his 
own painful and crazy boyhood.” 


—ANON. 


Dick tells his side: 


“IT suppose you’ve heard of Huckleberry 
Finn,” Dick said. A handsome man of forty- 
one with deep nervous lines sketched around 
his mouth, he eyed the counselor with a mix- 
ture of wariness and suspicion. ““Well, I grew 
up as haphazardly as Huck Finn, was as 
ragged, and I am dead certain I washed as sel- 
dom. My father owned a fairly prosperous con- 
struction business in the East when my mother 
ran out on him. In a matter of months he 
owned nothing except an old beat-up truck. 

“The two of us took to the open road in the 
truck. My father was an unusual man, a great 
guy in some ways, in other ways an unregener- 
ate bum. He blamed my mother for his come- 
down in the world, but I have always believed 
he thoroughly enjoyed our vagabond existence. 

“Not me. I loathed it. Kids, as you’ve prob- 
ably observed, are essentially conventional. 
When I was four or five, my living conditions 
improved—slightly. My father knocked to- 
gether a sort of shack on two wagon wheels, 
and attached it to the truck. He fondly called 
this rattletrap creation a trailer. My passionate 
prayer was that our ‘trailer’ would fail to 
pieces, and that just once we would sleep in a 
clean, orderly house among clean, decent 
people. It never happened. I don’t recall that 
my father ever paid for a night’s lodging. He 
refused to pay for anything he could scrounge, 
wangle or pry loose. My father has been dead 
for years, but even now I have a recurrent 
nightmare which concerns an incident of my 
sixth year. He and [are in the truck riding 
speedily away froma filling station somewhere 
in Northern Illinois and between us on the 
seat lies a monkey wrench he ‘forgot’ to hand 
back to the attendant. I wake up from this 
nightmare trembling, and drenched in sweat. 

“My father wasn’t a thief in the ordinary 
sense of the word. But that wrench became a 
kind of symbol to me of his whole philosophy. 
He had a deep contempt for society, for organ- 
ized groups, for law and order. 

“Sometimes we parked our mobile shack in 
a hobo jungle. Other times we trespassed in a 
farmer’s field or woods or beside his pond— 
my rare baths were taken in the open—until 
the farmer woke up to our presence and put us 
off his Iond. My father interpreted an eviction | 
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as a challenge to his ingenuity and often we 
would make a stealthy night return. Fre- 
quently we were ejected three or four times 
and sometimes we were chased by the police. 
Two great dreads of my fear-ridden childhood 
were the police, who might drag me off to jail, 
and social workers, who might drag me off to 
an orphanage. 

‘Perhaps once a month my father sloshed a 
bucket of water through the shack and called 
it a house cleaning. Ants and spiders ran 
about the greasy, crumb-strewn floor. I guess 
that background made me a fanatic about 
cleanliness. Sometimes now I can hear myself 
yelling at Andrea because of a messy ash 





tray or because the youngsters have smeared 
the woodwork, and I swear to you I have the 
same choked sensation I used to have with my 
father in that shack. 

“He and I seldom stayed anywhere long, 
and my primary schooling was decidedly in- 
formal. My father, incredible as it may seem, 
was a college graduate and he was also clever 
with his hands. He taught me to make boats, 
trains, cranes—small-scale accurate models of 
the real thing—out of scraps picked up in 
junk yards. He read aloud to me from Dickens, 
Thackeray, Veblen, Whitman. But I was eight 
years old before I learned to read and write; 
I was miserably humiliated by my ignorance 


‘Thankagiving Dinnen: Traditional turkey and cranberry sauce (cut Ocean 


Spray Cranberry Sauce in turkey shapes). Be sure of quality . . 





Who 
SANBERRY 
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Su 





. buy by brand. 


the biq cumbovuy day 


‘Thankagiving Vlight Snack: 


Royal Cranberry Sundae — Spoon Ocean Spray Whole 
Cranberry Sauce (just as it comes from the can) over 
vanilla ice cream. For an extra touch, sprinkle brown sugar 
and cinnamon on top. Use this proportion: 4% cup brown 
sugar and 2 tsps. cinnamon. Marvelously good! Men love it! 





and kept it secret. One day I carefully traced 
the word ‘cigarette’ from a magazine advertise- 
ment, and exhibited the tracing to my father 
as my ‘handwriting.’ This piece of deception 
alerted him to the fact that literacy is not in- 
born and he taught me my letters. 

“Later we settled in a town long enough 
for me to enroll in school. There I made a 
friend. Bob owned a toy dump truck and it 
was out of kilter. I repaired the dump truck, 
and Bob invited me to his house for lunch. 
His mother took one look at my clothes and 
tactfully, very tactfully, herded me and my 
small host out of the dining room into the 
kitchen. I choked down her food, but I can 
still remember my shame and anger. I never 
spoke to Bob again. 

“T learned at a tender age to shy away from 
the vast, well-scrubbed majority who would 
insult and patronize me. The habit sticks. 
Andrea says I’m too standoffish and suspi- 
cious of people. She is too naive, too gentle- 
natured, to grasp the cruelty and evil in human 
beings, or to conceive of the close infighting 
waged all the time in the name of competition. 
At the rare social gatherings we attend with 
business associates, I hear her prattling on 
about my early struggles to 
rise fromthe muck. Ishrivel = ~~ 
inside and want to shout at 
her to be quiet. You need to 
be a millionaire or an ac- 
knowledged genius before 
you dare make capital of a 
background like mine. 

**As a child, the only es- 
cape I could see—the door- 
way from the hobo jungle to the parlor 
of the gentry, so to speak—was through 
education. How I hurled myself at my books 
and studies when I had a chance! I did man- 
age to get a high-school diploma before I went 
to sea. It’s impossible for me to convey how 
much the Navy meant to me. | will never for- 
get my joy at the antiseptic cleanliness of my 
first ship, or the shining beauty I found in the 
engine room. Perhaps I couldn’t get close to 
people, but I could get close to a reciprocat- 
ing, knee-joint engine. 

“The big mistake I made was in marrying 
young.” Dick’s voice sagged. “If I’d had the 
sense to remain a bachelor I might have ac- 
complished something worth while in my field 
instead of sinking into mediocrity. Andrea 
hasn’t the faintest glimmering of the poten- 
tialities of my profession and drives me almost 
mad by praising my not-too-extraordinary 
achievements. She is firmly convinced that 
men should be spoon-fed with compliments at 
every opportunity, and that all of us are 
grown-up boys. She sets my teeth on edge by 
referring to me as a great big kid. 

““Most people would consider Andrea an 
ideal wife. She stood by me while I worked my 
way through the university. She is a conscien- 
tious housekeeper and an excellent mother, 
undemanding and unselfish. She puts my 
wishes and interests first. Indeed, in her deter- 
mination to make me comfortable she often 
makes me feel like an A-one heel. Her un- 
deviating good will is all too likely to bring 
out the worst in me. Sometimes when she runs 
and fetches my slippers I keep on my shoes 
out of sheer cussedness. Andrea believes im- 
plicitly that the sure route to a man’s heart is 
through his stomach. For me to express a food 
preference is a prime hazard—one compli- 
ment on a lemon pie means lemon-meringue 
today, tomorrow and forever. 

“I have the greatest respect for Andrea. 
Unfortunately, she offers me no mental stimu- 
lation whatever. It has been years since Andrea 
has made a move or a remark I couldn’t 
predict minutes before she made it. Looking 
back, I sometimes think I may have married 
Andrea—she was the first nice girl to whom I 
ever spoke a word—because at twenty I was 
seeking a mother. A man outgrows his need 
of a mother. I’ve got to the stage where I want 
a companion. 

“For a while,” Dick said slowly, “I thought 
| had found the companion. Clarice was excit- 
ing and stimulating to me. She is a mathe- 
matics teacher in a private school, a talented 
musician and dancer as well. We had fun and 


lost. 


| laughs together and we seemed to have plenty 


to say to each other. However, I guess we 
weren't in love. Since we stopped writing, her 
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The way to love anything 
is to realize that it might be 


—G. K. CHESTERTON 
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LADIES’ HOME JOus 


image has faded from my mind. All J 
remember is that in Clarice’s company | 
a wonderful sense of ease and freedom. 
has been far too little of that in my life. 
“Tam well aware that I am not an easy 
to live with, that I am a difficult husband 
a poor father. I lose my temper over trifi} 
can’t help it any more than I can he ) 
awkwardness with our youngsters. I am pr 
of the children, but I seem incapable of s i 
ing it or getting close to them at all. It’s 
improbable that any of them—and ll 
particular—has any affection or respect! 
me despite Andrea’s loyal dramatization 
daddy as the head of the family. 
“I try hard at times to break out of 
shell. I built a swimming pool last spring,) 
the children don’t seem to get much kick 
of it. I set up a workroom for Ellis | 
equipped it with tools. He prefers to do 
tinkering at a fly-by-night garage downt 3 
When Ellis was building his jalopy I tri 
show him how to make a better job of 
am a graduate engineer and my experi 
ranges from rheostats to rockets. He takes 
advice of a jackleg mechanic! The a 
feel almost as much of a stranger with) 
children as I do with | 
people I pass in the st 
There are times I gej 
hungry for warmth | 
comradeship, for someb 
to talk to, really talk t 
feel a little batty. | 
worked like a slave ) 
my earliest teens, a c 
seems to me I’ve wound 
with nothing worth having. The truth is I 
almost insanely bored with my marria’ 
my present existence. So bored that Iam 
half the time from nerves and inner pressui 
believe Ishouldclear out awhile for everyb 
sake. Frankly, I think I’m near a cracku 


a 
The marriage counselor says: — 


“Dick was dissatisfied with his life and 
laying the blame on his marriage. And 
wasn’t responsible for Dick’s bitter discont nf 
with himself and his achievements. But D 
had convinced her, as he had convinced h 
self, that if only she had offered him m 
mental stimulation he would have been hay 
and at peace. No wife could have sol 
Dick’s thorny personality problem. The fF 
chic wounds received in his early years 
responsible for most of his difficulties as fi 
were responsible, ironically enough, for 
brilliant achievements in his profession. — 

“A brief investigation established that Dic 
belittlement of his accomplishments had ¢ 
a hazy connection with fact. Former empl) 
ers were almost unanimous in praise of 
abilities. Some of them regarded him 4 
straight-out genius. At one plant he inven 
a process which saved the company tho 
of dollars, and a week later walked out 
out saying why. At another his bosses 
decided to make him a vice-president in che 
of design; when they went to his office— 
found it empty. 

“Dick was and is a perfectionist. Beca se 
sets his standards so high, he seldom feels 
has lived up to them. Dick had to believe | 
specific task on which he was engaged was 
value to society; otherwise it didn’t se 
worth his while. And unless his employers 
peatedly told him that his services were 
outstanding importance, he became hurt a 
angry. In one sense, Andrea wasn’t too 
in regarding her husband as a grown-up bi 
Intelligent as Dick was, he was still sube¢ 
sciously determined to wipe out not on 
memory of his vagabond father but the 
miliations of the Huck Finn days. But as) 
shifted from job to job I believe he may w 
have been guided by one of his fath 
favorite maxims: ‘If you don’t like it w 
you are, quit and move on!’ 

“Often Dick’s impulsive changes of e 
ployment did not turn out well and very s 
he would find himself feeling both foolish 
guilty. Early in his marriage—subconscio 
of course—he hit upon a method of get 
‘out from under’ these uncomfortable feelin 
He transferred the blame for his mistakes’ 
judgment to Andrea. As uncomplaining 
door mat, she made the process easy. Bu 
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an of Dick’s type usually fools himself in 
is fashion only at a price. Quite a number 
> Dick’s neurotic illnesses—his headaches, 
ackaches, stomach upsets—originated in 
ork difficulties for which he had unfairly 
sd Andrea responsible. 

| “The pattern for Dick’s illnesses, like the 
ttern for his bitter loneliness and inability 
communicate as an adult, was laid down 
childhood. He then learned to use sickness 
.an escape. He then decided that all people 
Jere cruel and ill-intentioned, and deliber- 
ely adopted the habit of cutting himself off 
om contact with them. Andrea had pointed 
is out, but not until after several interviews 
'd Dick perceive a truth quite obvious to his 
ving wife. At this point he agreed that to 
e alone in a bachelor apartment was hardly 
sure cure for loneliness. 

“He also agreed that he couldn’t expect 
hers to scale the walls he had constructed 
ound himself. It wasn’t very likely, Dick 
sknowledged, that he would receive much 
ection from his sons and daughter so long 
5 he snapped, snarled and victimized them 
‘ith his moodiness. Nor was it reasonable, he 
‘mitted, for him to expect a seventeen-year- 
‘id boy to be overly impressed by the most 
pert paternal advice. When Dick began to 
ind his temper and manners around his 
‘yungsters, relations between them speedily 
‘proved. 

! “Andrea, who is not the most intuitive of 
‘omen, showed the benefits of her long study 
? Dick when she correctly judged that the 
itrigue with Clarice was of less consequence 
an his dissatisfaction with himself. When 
tick met Clarice he was suffering from a bad 
ise of what is often referred to as forty-year- 
d trouble. He had begun to wonder with 
arp uneasiness how many years were left in 
ich he might find gaiety and fun. In his 
rd-working life, fun for fun’s sake had 
ayed almost no part. He hadn’t even taken 
e out to make close masculine friends. All 
S creativeness—and Dick was a creative 
an—had been focused upon figures, facts 
d formulae. I inquired about his artistic 
terests and he declared he had none. 
“Andrea’s youthful background, although 
flamboyant than Dick’s, was quite similar. 
e effect upon her character was very dif- 
rent. Her childhood, too, was lacking in 
urity and love, but she did not grow up 
bittered, crippled emotionally. In Andrea’s 
all-girl dreams she pictured herself as a 
If-effacing wife willing to forgo any personal 
ires in order to maintain a successful mar- 
age. When she married Dick, she found the 










































frame for that picture waiting and she happily 
stepped into it. 

“Andrea was very much surprised when I 
suggested that, if anything, she had been too 
unselfish, that the time had come for her to 
use her wits in discovering and developing her 
own individuality. Without helping Dick to 
grow emotionally, she had stunted the growth 
of her own personality. She was leading too 
narrow a life, was too absorbed in domesticity 
and trifling family concerns. With a little 
encouragement, she broadened her horizons. 
Her first venture was to join a so-called ‘charm 
course.’ My acquaintance with such courses 
is slight, but I soon noticed a marked im- 
provement in Andrea’s appearance. She lost 
eight pounds and then treated herself to a 
new wardrobe instead of investing the money 
on her family. She chose smarter clothes in 
more becoming colors. I recall the day she 
proudly reported a compliment from Dick on 
a dress that was not bright green. 

“Andrea selected more the sort of activity 
I had in mind when she joined the League of 
Women Voters. Neither she nor Dick had 
ever voted. Andrea didn’t turn into a spar- 
kling conversationalist overnight, but she did 
become interested in the issues of the day. A 
couple of months after joining the league 
Andrea handed a surprise to both her children 
and Dick by besting the head of the family in 
a dinner-table argument. She convinced Dick 
it was his duty to register and go to the polls. 

“Shortly after this small triumph, some- 
thing occurred that both Andrea and Dick 
consider a miracle. Dick discovered that paint- 
ing was fun, and with the discovery burst 
through the walls of work and self-absorption 
that had so long imprisoned him. One of 
Andrea’s league friends invited the couple to 
drop in on a class of amateur artists who 
hired a professional teacher. Andrea was 
interested in the class, Dick was fascinated. 
Three hours and one painting later, the first 
painting of Dick’s life, they carried the pro- 
fessional artist to their house for dinner. 

“TDick’s illnesses, which made him and his 
family wretched and seriously interfered with 
his occupational usefulness, are almost a thing 
of the past. Now if he feels inner pressures 
building, he picks up his brushes and palette. 
Paradoxically, as Andrea has grown more in- 
dependent of her husband she has grown 
closer to him. Both he and she have developed 
within themselves. They have more to offer to 
each other and their children.” 





Editors’ Note: This case history was compiled and 
condensed from actual records by 
DOROTHY CAMERON DISNEY 


TELL ME DOCTOR 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59 


‘cting the older age groups. Most cases ap- 
2ar about ten years later than in cervical 
imcer. However, no adult age is immune. It 
as been seen in women in their twenties, and 
so in women of eighty or ninety.” 

“But why do these endometrial cells which 

-e simply growing exuberantly have to be- 
yme cancerous?” 
“That word ‘exuberant’ which you used is a 
dod one. A cancer is simply a collection of 
tls which have gone wild—overexuberant, 
du might say. They grow as do weeds in rich 
vil. It is believed that endometrial cancer 
arts in the epithelium lining the uterine 
ity. The malignant process usually com- 
iences at a single focus, spreading to adjacent 
2lls until polypoid protrusions develop in- 
de the uterine cavity. Fortunately, the mus- 
ilar structure of the uterus offers considerable 
efense until it is pierced.” 

“What happens then?” 

“Then the process is free to spread widely 
nd rapidly.” 

“Please tell me the truth, Doctor. Do you 
unk this has happened to me?” 

“T very much doubt it. Uterine cancer, un- 
yrtunately, does not produce diagnostic signs 
ntil it has reached sizable growth. Then a 
fatery discharge is noticeable. Or ulceration 
lay occur, with consequent vaginal bleeding. 
uch symptoms as vain, due to pressure, are 
ot characteristic of cancer except when it is 
0 late to offer encouragement of cure.” 


“You said my uterus isn’t large, but of 
course I do have the bleeding.” 

“But not constantly. That makes a differ- 
ence. If you were bleeding throughout the 
month, between periods as well as during 
them, the condition would be much worse 
and the prognosis doubtful. Since that has not 
happened, I consider the symptoms. fairly 
favorable. It is not unusual for the uterus to 
remain small during the early development of 
such a case. What we must do now is to estab- 
lish a diagnosis as quickly as possible in order 
to determine the right treatment. During your 
examination I took smear specimens from sev- 
eral areas. These have been stained and will be 
examined by a pathologist to see if any of the 
pathological changes which inevitably accom- 
pany malignancy have occurred. We should 
have the report in a few hours.” 

“Tf it is negative can I stop worrying?” 

“I wish I could say yes to that. A negative 
report would certainly be encouraging, but it 
is never safe to consider a single series of slides 
infallible. A succession of negative reports 
would be extremely favorable, but I want 
more than that. What I strongly advise is a 
thorough curettage of the uterine cavity.” 

“That means surgery. Why is this necessary, 
Doctor?” 

“For two reasons. First, | hope to obtain 
all—or at least most—of the natural tissue 
lining of the uterine cavity for examination un- 
der the microscope. Secondly, the removal of 





those cells which we called ‘exuberant’ should 
do you a great deal of good. If the specimens 
I took today are reported positive, I shall rec- 
ommend radical surgery at once. In any case, 
I think you should have the curettage.” 

“What do you mean by ‘radical surgery,’ 
Doctor?” 

“It will depend upon the conditions. The 
reason for it is to eliminate all structures which 
might be invaded by cells that are malignant, a 
condition known as ‘metastasis.’ Thorough- 
ness is essential in treating malignancy, 
thoroughness coupled with haste.” 

“T certainly didn’t expect anything like this 
when I came here today.” 
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“No, I suppose not. But let me remind you 
that you have been neglecting yourself woe- 
fully for years. Why, with such symptoms, you 
did not seek medical advice long ago, I cannot 
understand. To hesitate now over a minor 
surgical procedure which may be responsible 
for saving your life is inconceivable.” 

“‘What should I have done, Doctor?” 

“Just what every woman of your age should 
do. Have a check against cancer every six 
months—a thorough examination including 
a Papanicolaou test.” 

“Well, that’s something else I’ve learned to- 
day. Please set the time for the surgery as soon 
as you can, Doctor.” END 


DELICIOUS NEW 


Coconut in Cranberry , 
Cobblercake 


Virginia Coates says: 


HEAVENLY is the word for this 
brand new dessert that fits practi- 





cally any family or company occa- 
sion. So easy to make, too, with 
sweet, tender Durkee’s Coconut 


and whole cranberry sauce. 


Only the patented Durkee method of process- 
ing tree-ripened coconut keeps it fresh and 
moist, seals all the flavor right inside. Buy 
Durkee’s Stayfresh Coconut in cellophane bags 
and cartons, or the shorter Dixie Cut in cans. 


COCONUT ‘N CRANBERRY COBBLERCAKE 


(8-10 servings) 


. Mix well l cup milk, 5 tablespoons brown sugar,legg. 
Combine with 244 cups biscuit mix just until blended. 


- Spoon into greased 11x7x1% pan. Smooth; brush top 
with 2 tablespoons melted Durkee’s Margarine. Mash 
with fork 1 4 cups whole cranberry sauce (from 1-pound 


can). Spread over top of cake. 


- Bake in very hot oven (425° F) about 25 minutes, until 


edge begins to brown. 


. Remove from oven; sprinkle with 1 cup Durkee’s Stay- 
fresh or Dixie Cut Coconut, mixed with 2 tablespoons 
brown sugar and | tablespoon grated lemon rind. 
Bake 5 minutes longer, or until coconut is golden brown. 


. Cool 5 minutes; cut in squares. Serve warm with coffee 


or as dessert with sauce. 


CRANBERRY-LEMON SAUCE 


Combine 2 tablespoons cornstarch, 44 cup granulated 
sugar and 14 teaspoon salt in saucepan; gradually stir in 
2 cups boiling water. Cook, stirring constantly, over me- 
dium heat until mixture boils and is thick and clear ; remove 
from heat. Stir in 3 tablespoons lemon juice, 4 cup 
Durkee’s Margarine and 43 cupcranberry sauce, mashed 


(remaining from 1-pound can.) 
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When Edith Henry, as a young career 
woman, found that the only dressy shoes 
she could buy in stores were those with 
high-heels, a little seed was planted in 
her mind. 

She knew she could ill afford to wear 
flats that Were unappealing in style. And 
she also realized there must be many 
other young women, like herself, who 
were dismayed by ugly-duckling flats 
and over-dressy high-heels. There should 
be a happy medium, she thought. And, 
like the bright young woman she was, 
she sought for the solution. That’s the 
way Edith Henry’s fabulous success story 
started. 


She proceeded to design fashionable 
flats herself. The results are being worn 
on thousands of happy feet today. . 
shoes that bespeak comfort and good 
taste. Each shoe is a fine example of what 
happens when a pioneering spirit sets 
Out to answer a pressing problem. 

You'll know what we mean when you 
see the famous Lucky Stride and Whis- 
purrs shoe collections, designed by Edith 
Henry herself. 


And you'll find just the size you need, 
from 2% to 13, from AAAAAA to C 
widths. At sensible prices, too... 7.95 
to 10.95 (some slightly higher.) 

If you’d like to benefit from Edith 
Henry’s vast knowledge of your foot- 
wear problems, look into the Lucky 
Stride and Whis-purrs styles at your 
favorite store today. 

And, girls, Edith Henry has written a 
helpful booklet on “Fashion at Your 
Feet.” It can be yours, free of charge, 
just for the asking. Write to: 


Edith eury 
LUCKY STRIDE SHOES INC. 
Dept. LHJ-11, Maysville, Ky. 





She was tall, slim and very elegant. She 
always wore mourning for King Constantine, 
and the black, pale mauve or silver gray of her 
widow’s weeds greatly became her. Many 
years later I was vividly reminded of her when 
I went to tea with Queen Mary in Marlbor- 
ough House, London. 


These two great ladies had much in com- . 


mon. Both had exquisite manners, the same 
stately bearing, and both dressed their white 
hair in the same style in puffs of smooth 
curls—some of them false—atop their heads. 

My mother decided it was time I went to 
school in England if I was not to grow up 
entirely spoiled by my grandmother. In fact, 
Amama was going to England for a holiday, 
too, so we all went together. 

But when she returned to Italy it was ter- 
rible. The only thing which consoled me was 
her gift to me of a gold clip-on bracelet 
which she slipped onto my wrist just before 


> | she went. It went right round my small wrist. 


Now it fits as it should, with a slight gap, the 
bracelet holding firmly onto my arm with a 
solitaire diamond on one side and a large pearl 
on the other. 

I wore my grandmother’s bracelet like an 
amulet against all the bleak misery of the cold 
unknown country where I was left, and the 
strange, hostile world of English boarding 
schools. 

At first I did not like England. Mummie 
and I went to stay with Colonel and Mrs. 
James Horlick at Ascot, in Berkshire. The 
Horlicks, owners of the malted-milk products, 
had become close friends of my mother before 
I was born. Colonel Horlick had been with 
the expeditionary force to Salonika and Con- 
stantinople while my father was king, and 
there he had met my mother, who was work- 
ing with the Greek Red Cross. Since those 
days there had been an open invitation for us 
to make a long visit to them in England. 

They had a beautiful house, Little Pad- 
docks, not far from the Royal racecourse. In 
summer there was the racing, and a swimming 
pool and tennis courts in the beautiful grounds. 
In spring there was hunting. During the 
winter they moved to their luxurious London 
house for the whirl of receptions, balls and 
theaters, and, for us children, the Christmas 
parties and pantomimes. 

I was nearly seven, and very bewildered by 
the size of the house, the butlers, footmen 
and maids who seemed to be everywhere. 

There were three Horlick children: Kath- 
erine, older than I; Ursula, about my age; 
and John, who was the baby. I shared their 
nursery and their nanny, and soon came to 
look upon Little Paddocks as my home. I 
loved Uncle Jimmy and Aunt Flora, as I 
called our host and hostess. 

After a succession of governesses for me, 
mummie found a school not far from their 
house. This was Westfield, the junior school 
for Heathfield. For the first term I went as a 
day girl, and I hated it. I was very backward 
and could neither read nor write. This was not 
the only thing that singled me out as ‘“‘dif- 
ferent” from the rest of the girls. I had no sur- 
name as they did; I was simply called Alex- 
andra of Greece. To the other little girls I was 
an object of curiosity, and they were always 
teasing me. I spent each day longing for the 
moment when mummie would drive up to 
take me home. 


M. terror and infinite misery knew no 
bounds when, the next term, mummie sent me 
there as a boarder. I was too young to under- 
stand that we were very poor and that she was 
doing her utmost to bring me up as much like 
a princess as she could. Because she had to, she 
turned a deaf ear to my entreaties to be allowed 
to ‘“‘“come home.” 

I hated the uniform of dark blue skirt, white 
flannel blouse, long black stockings and the 
green tie with pale blue lines on it which [ 
could never knot properly. I was in despair 
trying to go to sleep in the large, dark dor- 
mitory with no night lights, no one to kiss 
me or tuck me in, with the others telling me 
to ‘shut up” because I made a noise crying 
myself to sleep. 


WE LOST OUR THRONE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68 


I was always cold in the English climate. I 
could never get the tangles out of my shoulder- 
length, horribly curly hair, and I had to swal- 
low tapioca pudding, which we called ‘‘frogs’ 
eyes.”’ This, they said, was good for little girls. 

Every time mummie came to see me I 
sobbed to be taken away. But I had to stay. 

Some of the time mummie was quite near 
me, staying with Uncle Jimmy and Aunt 
Flora. But at other times she would be in 
Paris, or even in America. Then I felt that 
everyone I loved was in another world, and I 
was imprisoned in this English boarding 
school forever. 

Mummie to this day ‘“‘tush-tushes” the in- 
tensity of my misery, but I am thirty-four now, 
and I still believe that it was only the fact that 
I could spend each holiday with her, or with 
my grandmother, that stopped me from dying 
of a broken heart. 

I had wonderful holidays. Mummie had 
many friends in Europe, and often we went to 
France or to Switzerland in the winter, where 
I learned to ski. Since I am one of Queen Vic- 


THE REASON 
FOR THE PELICAN 


By JOHN CIARDI 


The reason for the pelican 
Is difficult to see: 

His beak is clearly larger 
Than there’s any need to be. 


It’s not to bail a boat with— 
He hasn’t got a boat. 

Yet everywhere he takes himself 
He has that beak to tote. 


It’s not to keep his wife in— 
His wife has got one too. 

It’s not a scoop for eating soup, 
It’s not an extra shoe. 


It isn’t quite for anything. 
And yet you realize 

It’s really quite a splendid beak 
In quite a splendid size. 


toria’s great-great-grandchildren, I seem to be 
related to most of the royal families of Europe, 
and usually on holidays I met several of my 
young cousins. 

The two I knew and liked best were Philip 
of Greece, now the Duke of Edinburgh, and 
Michael of Romania, now ex-King Michael. 
Philip’s father was one of my grandfather’s 
younger brothers. Michael’s mother was my 
father’s sister, Aunty Helen, called by all the 
family “Aunty Sitta’? because when my father 
was a little boy he could not say “‘my sister,” 
but only “my sitta’’—so Sitta she became. She 
married King Carcl of Romania, so Michael 
was my first, and Philip my second cousin. 

We are about the same age, Philip being 
three months younger and Michael six months 
younger than I. Philip and I were known as 
the holy terrors of the family when we were 
together, and never more so than one wonder- 
ful summer at Panka, in Germany, where 
Amama was staying with her sister, the Land- 
grafin of Hesse. 

Philip and I went to join my grandmother at 
this lovely country estate. A perfectly entranc- 
ing idea came to us one day when all the 
grownups were sedately drinking tea on the 
lawns in front of the big house. Part of the 
estate was run as a huge farm, the pigsty of 
which was our favorite and forbidden play- 
ground. This afternoon we sneaked down to 
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the piggery. let all the pigs loose and encour 
aged them to run, squealing and snorting 
over the lawns and between the elegant te; 
tables. It was wonderful watching the a 
roar—while it lasted. It was not so wonde 
when we were caught. 

Then there was always tremendous fun, fo 
me, at bedtime in Panka because Philip neve i 
wanted to be bathed. He hated baths, and hi i 
was always black. So he used to escape fron 
nanny at the crucial moment and dash.thro 
all the corridors and rooms, upstairs and down} 
clad only in his undershirt. | 

Guests waiting for dinner would gape a! 
he tore past them, the infuriated nanny charg} 
ing after him, and me, simply roaring with 
light, bringing up the rear. 


I] 
| 
| 
i 
J) 


Tce too, I went to spend my holid ay4| 
with Michael in Romania. I loved his eran dj 
mother, Queen Marie, nearly as much as | 
loved my own. She would tell us stories, such 
wonderful fairy stories which she invented at ag 
she went along. 

But these wonderful holidays always ende¢ 
too quickly, and especially the summer that } 
was nine. Two years before mummie had go nd 
to Venice and bought a most beautiful garden! i 
nine acres of it, bounded by a Jake on one 
side and a lagoon on the other. It had bes 
longed to an elderly aunt of Sir Anth 
Eden, and we called it the Giardino Eden— 
Eden Garden. 

This was the first step toward a pro i 
mummie had been making to me ever since I 
went to school: ‘‘One day,. Sandra, we’ll have 
a real home of our own.’ i! 

For every Christmas, and for every birthd ay 
present, I always asked first for a ‘home of 
our own.” All the girls at school had one, but, 
as with everything else, I was different. I had 
no home, I was always “‘staying”’ with some- 
body, or “staying” with mummie in a hotel, 

Now mummie had built a home for us inth 
beautiful garden in Venice, small, lovely, a real 
home and it was all ours, mummie’s and 

Apart from my very own bedroom, the 
balcony of which gave onto the gardens, I had 
my own rowing boat too. I could sail it in be 
swimming pool which was filled with wate 


from an artesian well in the garden. ul 


Mummie decided I must learn to spe 
Italian fluently, now that we were living in 
Italy, so in the holidays a governess was en- 
gaged to look after me. She was called 
Signorina Carnesecchi (in English “Miss 
Dried Meat”’) and on the first day she met me 
she was, without doubt, “Miss Very Wet) 
Meat,” and it was all my fault. 

The black-haired signorina was nervous, and) 
very much in awe of my mother. She was 
dressed entirely in black, her long hair pinni 
in a mournful black bun in the nape of her| 
neck, and her hands encased in black cotton} 
gloves, 

I was to have my lessons out-of-doors, and} 
the signorina looked strangely out of place in 
the colorful carefree garden, muffled in her 
precise black garments. After an hour I grew} 





fidgety, and took her to see my rowing boat.) 
It was floating upside down on the swimmin 
pool, ‘as it had a leak, and it was just beyond | 
my reach. 

“Please give it a push for me, signorina,” I 
asked, wanting to show it to her properly. But 
her English and my Italian were not good 
enough. She thought I meant her to get in it. 
With a Gargantuan effort, she tried to right 
the boat, misbalanced, and fell on top of it. 
She and the boat went straight to the bottom. 

I shrieked, signorina bubbled, and then 


emerged looking like a funereal mermaid, with | 


her long black hair draggling over her white 
face, and her black clothes clinging to her. 

Poor thing, she was distraught, not at her 
own plight but that my mother should see her 
like that. ‘She think I ’ave no dignity, your 
*ighness,”’ she explained to me tragically, and 
begged me to hide her from mummie. 

We found a hiding place behind some tall 
flowers where it was very hot. There I helped 
to cook the signorina in the bright sunshine 
till she gently steamed out. When mummi¢ 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 210 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 208 
came to look for us some time later, I had a 
dry governess and a firm friend, for mummie 
never knew of her baptism, and I never told 
her. 

We had a gondolier in Venice, too, and he 
took us in the gondola along the canal outside 
our “front door” and into the city when we 
went out. 

With all these attractions I never wanted to 
leave my new home, but, despite all my en- 
treaties, I was “promoted” to the senior school 
at Heathfield at the end of that summer. 

I wept and begged not to go back. The only 
answer I got was the firm advice “not to be 
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such a silly little girl.” “‘Look at your cousin 
Philip,” they told me. ‘‘He’s looking forward 
to his boarding school in England.” 

The news of Philip’s “bravery” was no con- 
solation to me, and I privately thought he’d 
hate boarding school as much as I did when 
he got there, especially when it came to bath- 
time. 

At Heathfield I was even more unhappy 
than I had been at Westfield. There was one 
other “royal” there, Ekatarina of Russia, a dis- 


tant cousin of mine, as her mother was the ~ 


sister of King Alexander of Yugoslavia. We 
were not in the same group at school and were 
not very intimate friends. 
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but with hated additions. It seemed to me that 
we never finished putting on underwear, long 
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ers. During the day we wore white pinafores 
over our skirts and blouses, but in the evenings 
we had to change into white long-sleeved 
dresses and long beige stockings. 

Then there was the constant trouble over 
my “‘plates.”” My front teeth were irregular, so 
mummie had gone to much expense to let den- 
tists fit me with corrective bands which were 
attached to a dental plate. 

They were the plague of my life. I lost one 
when I was tobogganing at Gstaad, in Switzer- 
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land. Another went into the canal at Venic 
There was trouble, and I had to have t 
more. These I kept everywhere but in 
mouth, usually in the leg of my bloomers wij 
my hanky. Tragedy announced itself one d 
in class with a loud crunching sound. I had g 
on both my plates, and broken them. 

My school existence was governed by 
Rules. There were The Rules for everythir 
for the school was determined that all 
pupils should be complete “‘young ladies. 

So—‘Alexandra, The Rule is that you m 
never run, it is not ladylike. You must alwe 
sit up straight, Alexandra. You must acknoy 
edge a letter as soon as you receive it, Ale 
andra.” 

The last rule was no hardship, for the on ¥¥ 
people who ever wrote to me were Ama 
and mummie, and I replied at once all righty 
pelting them both with petitions to be tak¢ 
away—quickly. 

It was a good thing that I managed to be 
reasonably obedient child and keep on | 
right side of most of The Rules, for I learn 
scarcely anything. I was too miserable to tr 
and I was always bottom. I hated games tol 
I was the booby of the entire place, and 
such greatly ragged by the other girls. 

It was Amama who made my one mo 
of triumph at Heathfield. It was announeg 
one morning that ““Her Majesty the Dowag} 
Queen Sophia of Greece is honoring the sche . 
with a visit.” 

All the girls and the staff were to line u 
They were to curtsy. They were to speak on| 
if the queen spoke to them, addressing h 
first as “Your Majesty” and thereafter 
“‘ma’am.”” They were, of course, to stand u 
straight, there was to be complete silence 
on it went, on and on. And, for once, none ¢ 
The Rules applied to me. 

When Amama arrived, looking lovely z 
ever, I kissed her cheek. Then I walked besi¢ 
her, holding her hand tightly, while everyor 
lined up. I felt extremely smug, and a little sei 
tence was tripping merrily round my hea 
“Yah-boo to you, yah-boo to you,” as} 
watched them all standing there like a lot ¢ 
stuffed dummies. But they got their own bag 
as soon as Amama had gone again. i 


t 


Tae day with her made me all the 01 
determined to leave Heathfield. I had pron 
ised her I would try to make the best of ins 
there, if she would promise me that she woul 
spend Christmas in my home, in Venice. Act 
ally we only used this home from spring t 
autumn. It grew too cold and wet in the winte 
But I was obsessed with the idea of havi 
Amama there with me at Christmastim) 
“‘We’ll have a real Christmas tree in our vel 
own home,” I told her. But we never did. 

I was eleven that winter and mummie ar 
I spent our holidays with some Dutch friend 


] 
| 
} 
} 
in Crans-sur-Sierre, Switzerland. | 
1 
} 
} 
| 
! 


We went suddenly to Frankfort becau 
Amama, who had been staying with her sist 
there, was very ill. She was in hospital, a 
when I was taken to see her she had arrange 
a little Christmas tree beside her bed. 
smiled when I went in, and whispered, “Lig 
the candles for Amama, my darling. Maket 
tree pretty as we said we would.” 

I lit the candles on the glistening little fir i 
Amama, who never forgot a promise she ma 
to mie. ' 

I never saw her again. She died soon afte) 
and I was inconsolable. Her death made m 
feel even more alone in the world, and Heat 
field, for me, became more and more unbeai 
able. 

I had one best friend there, Lorna Harm: 
worth, daughter of the newspaper peer, Lor 
Rothermere. She was a sweet girl, and sh 
used to try to help me fight my terrible home 
sickness. She invited me to spend my a 
with her, too, but I always wanted to be wii 
mummie. 

I liked it much better when Lorna wa 
allowed to come on holiday with us, and W 
could all go to St. Moritz and ski. But most 
all I wanted to be in my very own home 1 
Venice. 

We never seemed to be there much, f 
mummie now was mainly in England, wh 
she stayed with Lord and Lady Melchett 
the Melchett estate. Lord Melchett was 
son of the former Sir Alfred Mond, later Lon 
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Ichett, with immense financial interests in 
chemical industries. 

hey had, too, an enormous London home, 
Iberry House, in Smith Square. They were 
vy, very kind to me, and I loved them all, but 
id miss my own little bedroom, and my 
ing boat, and my garden in Venice. I would 
er have been there. I wanted to be there 
the time. 

‘Signorina Carnesecchi can teach me,” I 
ded with mummie. “I would learn much 
ter with her than I will by going back to 
ool.” 

















E were haying lunch in Claridge’s Hotel, 
don, with my cousin Michael of Romania, 
his mother Queen Helen, Aunty Sitta. 
nty Sitta had lived for a long time with 
ama in Italy. We never quite knew why. 
grownups always stopped talking about 
when we came within hearing, but we knew 
was not happy with Uncle Carol, the King 
Romania—and we knew, without under- 
ding, that we must never mention the name 
someone called Madame Lupescu. 

This luncheon party was a joint send-off for 
chael and me before we went back to our 
arding schools. So upset was I when 
immie told me I must go back—‘‘like a good 
1,” and “look at Michael, he’s not making a 
ss” —that I started to cry. 

{was always being told to “look at Michael” 
d “look at Philip.” It was all right for them, 
»y didn’t mind. 

Michael, in fact, that day, demonstrated 
+y clearly just how much he didn’t mind. 
aile I was being soothed, to distract me 
m my tearful scene in 

middle of the restaurant, 




















n desperate solution. 

would not eat. I would 

e myself till either I 

ced the school to send me home or else 
ied. 

had always been “‘difficult”” about my food, 
at first my refusal of school meals was ac- 
ted as just one more of my tiresome ways. 
t this persisted. I was not hungry, I was too 
appy. And the less I ate, the less hungry I 
ame. 

Sometimes I had to drink milk, but they 
er managed to make me swallow anything 


The school doctor was called. I think he saw 
as a sick child, as much sick in spirit as in 
alth. By now I genuinely had no appetite at 
and ali food looked and smelled quite 
ul. In addition I couldn’t stop crying. 
For what seemed an eternity I stayed in my 
droom with the tears steadily streaming 
my face. 
At last the school, considerably alarmed, 
d to write to my mother. She promised she 
juld come to fetch me. 
When she saw me her hands flew to her face 
d she gave a cry of dismay. I was pale, thin, 
d my eyes were red and swollen. 
She took me to Switzerland, where doctors 
nfirmed the fears of the Heathfield school 
ctor. I had cried, fretted and starved myself 
to a decline, and I had every symptom of 
cipient tuberculosis. 
was not the type of child who could sur- 
e boarding school. But here let me say that 
was not the fault of the school. It was the 
ault,” if it can be called a fault, of my own 
perament. 
My sense of insecurity and my over- 
jotional nature made me long, more than 
dst children, for affection and “‘mothering.” 
ad watched many other little girls overcome 
eir first term’s homesickness. I’d tried, but 
ver had been able to conquer my own. 
‘Now, as a mother myself, I thank God every 
y that my little son is not plagued with such 
uhappiness and is as ‘“‘brave’’ about board- 
g schools as my cousins, Michael and Philip, 
Bre. 






















_My six months’ recuperation in Switzerland 
‘on brought the color and roundness back 
_ My cheeks. We were living in the Palace 


ichael ate up every single ster Abbey. 

ap of my lunch. Our alarms are much more I only knew Marina 
| thought of every excuse numerous than our dan- slightly then, as she was 
d possible reason why I gers and we suffer much fifteen years older than I, 
ould leave boarding oftener in apprehension the youngest daughter of 
ool. Finally I found my than in reality. —seNeca Prince Nicholas of Greece, 
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Hotel at St. Moritz, where for weeks I had to my dress and my tailor-made should fit, and I~ Bois, and mummie, a better horsewoman than 
stay in bed and rest. won. But they did not fit as tightly as | could I to this day, often used to come with me. We 
I spent most of the time reading. One morn- have wished. I had the fourteen-year-old’s pas- went swimming, had dancing lessons, were 
ing in October, 1934, there were great black sion for breathlessly tight waistlines—but “It taken on instructive visits to the Louvre and 
headlines in the newspaper, and my mother, _ is not ladylike to rope in one’s waist like that,” other museums, and were taught the classics 


reading them, became much upset. I was told. And since I had now developed at and history, all in French. This presented no 
“King Alexander of Yugoslavia Assassi- least a token respect for being ladylike, I sur- difficulty to me, for I spoke French and Ital- 

nated in Marseilles,” said the papers. They rendered. ian fluently, and was learning Greek from 

told the story of the man rushing out of the The one other tedious sign of being ‘“‘lady- mummie, who spoke four languages with ease. 

crowd, firing wildly into the royal car, killing like’? at Mlle. Ozanne’s was that we could A year later, in November, 1936, I went 

the king and M. Louis Barthou, the French never, but never, go out without wearing back to Greece, for the monarchy had been re- 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. gloves. You could be hatless, but to be glove- established and Uncle Georgie returned to the 
In the following days the papers were full less was a cardinal crime. throne. 


of the tragedy. I saw pictures of Queen Marie There were no more beefy English games After the return of the king it had been de- 
of Romania, with whom I had spent my holi- there either. Instead we went riding in the cided to carry back to Athens the bodies of 
days, holding the hand of her little grandson, 
Peter of Yugoslavia, who, at eleven, was now 
king. 

I read that when he had been saluted and 
called ““Your Majesty” he had burst into tears 
and said, ‘““Nobody can be king; only papa 
can be king.” 

My Uncle Georgie, King George II, of 
Greece—Peter’s Uncle Georgie, too—had met 
him in London. 

“Oh,” I said to mummie, ‘“‘the poor, poor 
little boy’’; and I cried a little for him, be- 
cause it was all so sad. At thirteen I felt very 
grown up and much older than he. In ten 
years’ time we were to marry, but then we had 
never met. 

Mummie and I had spoken much of Yugo- 
slavia before this tragedy, for my cousin, 
Marina, had been staying there with her sister 
Olga, who was married to Prince Paul, little 
Peter’s uncle. Cousin Georgie Kent had been 
there, too, and had proposed to Marina. They 

were going to be married 
in November in Westmin- 
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another of my grandfather’s 

brothers. But I was thrilled 

to see the pictures of her 
beautiful wedding, and to hear about it from 
the aunts who wrote a full account to 
mummie. 


We went to Paris in the spring of 1935. To 
Paris, which was to be my home for so long, 
and where I was to go to school again. But 
this time it was to be a finishing school, the 
first school I really loved. 

I wonder why they call them “finishing” 
schools. For me it was the very beginning of 
all the light, laughter and excitement that a 
young princess could then enjoy. 

This time mummie was to live only a short 
distance from the school, and she was to take 
me out every Thursday and Sunday. She had 
taken a lease on an unfurnished apartment on 
the fifth floor of the H6étel de Crillon, and 
furnished it herself. This was the fashionable 
way in which to live in Paris in the 1930’s, and 
such apartments were much sought after. 
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Orns had two bedrooms, two bathrooms 
and a sitting room, the windows of which gave 
on to a terrace overlooking the whole of the 
Place de la Concorde. Mummie’s personal 
maid and dresser was living there with us, a 
Scotswoman called Miss Marion MacDonald, 
but christened ‘‘MacDoodie” by me, so that 
she is never called by any other name. 

The school was in an elegant villa near the 
Tour Eiffel, and was run by Mlle. Ozanne. 
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my great-grandmother, Queen Olga, and my 
grandparents, King Constantine and Queen 
Sophia, who had all died in exile. 

They had been interred in the vaults of the 
Russian church in Florence. Now, they were 
brought to Athens to lie in state in the cathe- 
dral, then to be buried in the royal family’s 
grave in the grounds of the summer palace at 
Tatoi, where my father had died. All the 
family were returning for the memorial service. 

I had expected the family gathering to be 
extremely sad and very impressive. I had all 
the soulful ideas of the adolescent about such 
occasions. I had omitted to remember that, 
though indeed the tribute to my grandparents 
was sad and solemn, it was also a great occa- 
sion of joyfulness for all my family, who could 
now return to welcome and happiness in 
their own land. 

The whole of the Hotel Grand Bretagne 
had been requisitioned for us. There were 
cries of greeting, long looks at all us children, 
with the inevitable, “‘How she’s grown .. . 
and isn’t she like So-and-So.” 

My cousin, Philip of Greece, a pupil at Dr. 
Kurt Hahn’s school, Gordonstoun, in Scot- 
land, had come with his parents. He and I 
thought we were doing pretty well to be able 
to stay up for the big dinner party, a heavy 
and solemn affair which was given on the eve 
of the memorial service. 

Lobster was served, and there must have 
been something the matter with it, for that 
night and the next morning most of the family 
felt ill. None more so than Philip, who had 
eaten more than he should. 

We were both dressed in mourning for the 
service, I in a black coat and frock with the 


| traditional black veil worn by royal women 


to cover their faces, and Philip in morning 


beads and a couple of hatpins you can quickly fashion charming lapel or 
scarf pins. Use them for party favors for special occasions, or to pin 


on gift packages. 


Beads, jewels, tinsel thread and pack- 
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suit with a top hat. We drove in slow 
cession to the cathedral. 

In the Greek Orthodox Church it iy 
custom that the congregation shall gs 
throughout the entire service. There are 
ther pews nor hassocks as in other church} 
The grownups crowded round the catafalg|} 
where my grandparents lay. We younger 
were relegated to the outside of the circle, 
some pillars—mercifully. 

The long service had scarcely begun 
Philip, who had turned a terrible sha 
creamy green, whispered, ““Sandra—sSandr, 
I feel sick.” Before I could say anything 
abruptly announced, “I’m going to be sj 
and was, very neatly, into his top hat. 

He gave me an agonized glance, but by 
time I was far beyond helping him. I was | 
ing against the pillar, cloaked by my 
rapidly dissolving into uncontrollable gi 

I did manage to draw Philip to the sh 
of the pillar with me. But he couldn’t see 
funny side of the situation. He was wo 
as to what he was going to do with his 
hat when the time came for us to leave 
cathedral and rejoin the carriage process 

Gravely, and very carefully, he carri 
with both hands, and then an immense s 
of relief spread over his face. His despai 
glances had managed to catch the eye o 
ADC. That dignified creature hurried to] 
side, and was presented with the noxious | 
hat. We didn’t wait to see his expressil 
We took our places in the cars and droye | 

After the interment of my grandparen 
was decided that the body of my father, 
Alexander, should be reburied also, and 
to rest beside them. 

There was another funeral service, this ti 
a private one, at which my mother and lw 


With bits of felt, tinsel thread, 





ages of 3” or 4” squares of felt of assorted colors 





° can be bought in the five-and-ten. Even old felt BUTTERFLY 
hats provide material. 
Sketch your own patterns, or use pictures cut out 
7 of magazines or children’s coloring books. After | 
decorating the felt cutout, stick a hatpin through = yejjow felt with a 
; it—in the rear so it will be concealed—and SECHIE "Comentedson dune 
it to the felt with a small triangle of adhesive tape. quoise strip for body. 
Use any color beads 
: : and tinsel thread, 
; stiffened with cement. 
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portrait which my mother always has with 
her, and from the many stories she has told me 
of their life and brief happiness together. 

Deep was her distress when she, and I with 
her, had to follow his coffin to the new vault, 
where it was placed beside his parents. There 
was then no further room in that vault, and I 
knew it had been my mother’s desire to be 
buried with my father when she should die. 
Schoolgirl though I was, I sensed some lack 
of sympathetic understanding toward my 
mother over this. 

My grief and indignation clashed tumultu- 
ously at the end of the long, hot day of the 
funeral services and processions. “* You should 
have been next to my father, no one else, only 
you,” 1 gulped. My mother, dry-eyed, erect 
and very pale, held my hand, this time in 

comfort for herself. 
’ “Sandra,” she said firmly, ‘‘the king knows 
best and the king is always right. Please re- 
member that.” 

“But you should be with my father ——’ 
I began again, still in stormy tears of rebellion. 

“Sandra!” said my mother. Not for the 
first time then I wondered at, and was silent 
‘before, her discipline and acceptance. 

She left me little time for brooding over the 
past. I was soon back in Paris, learning to be 
a young lady, with all the other prospective 
'youpg ladies of my season. 

To my great satisfaction Lorna Harms- 
‘worth was now at Mlle. Ozanne’s with me. 
There, too, were Lady ““Meg” Egerton, a 
future lady in waiting to Queen Elizabeth II, 
‘Anne de Trafford, and 
Dachne Bowes-Lyon,a (NPAC LS 
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of York. 


nieceofH.R.H.theDuchess © = ~~ ~ & 


Perhaps I was lonely. Perhaps I still felt 
insecure. I cannot analyze my own reactions 
at that age. I can only recall that I dreaded 
social events and longed, more than ever, to 
be in my own home with mummie. 

This yearning for a settled home has pat- 
terned the whole of my life, but then it was 
an obsession with me. I detested hotel life. 

My one ambition was not to have to dress 
for dinner, but to be able to lounge comfort- 
ably in a housecoat if I wished, eat a simple 
snack, and then go to bed and read. Probably 
the strain of my schooltime illness was still 
telling on me, for I easily felt exhausted and 
needed to rest a lot. 

I liked it best when I could be in my own 
home in Venice, where I could get up early 
and go straight into the garden, to potter 
around until it was time to bath and have 
lunch. 


Ax» it was there, while I was sixteen, that a 
king sent his ambassador to mummie, asking 
for my hand in marriage—my first proposal, 
which sent me into roars of disrespectful girl- 
ish giggles, and terrified mummie. 

A letter came one day, formally announcing 
that King Zog of Albania was sending his 
ambassador to Venice and would be honored 
if H.R.H., the Princess Aspasia, would receive 
him. He was bringing a message to her from 
his king. Mummie was mildly surprised, but 
totally unsuspecting. 

The ambassador arrived at our little villa, 
a tall man, intensely dark, and quite exactly 
as one would imagine a fierce, handsome 
brigand to look. With much ceremony he 

told my mother that his in- 


Wate structions were to ask my 
mad Be ates hand in marriage for his 
king. 


I suppose I was outra- 
geously spoiled at Mlle. 
Ozanne’s. She of course 
knew something of my his- 
tory, culminating in my 


Self-love is often rather 
arrogant than blind; it does 
not hide our faults from 
ourselves, but persuades 
us that they escape the 
notice of others. 


For a long time, he in- 
formed my mother with so- 
lemnity, His Majesty, King 
Zog, had been desirous of 
taking a wife. But alas! he 


hunger strike. Now I was 
always given meals that I 
liked, and shown much af- 
fection and understanding. 

Healthy and happy, I be- 
gan to be a bit of a tomboy, with disastrous 
results. Again I nearly died. 

My bedroom had two doors, one which 
Opened onto the main corridor, and one 
paneled with thick glass, which led into my 
bathroom. 

We were having high jinks when we should 
have been in bed one Sunday night, playing 
our favorite game of wet-towel fights. I had 
just gone into my bathroom to soak a really 
goed piece of ammunition, a big cold wet 
sponge, and was about to shoot out with it, 
when another girl came charging in. 

_ I got ready to lunge at her, slipped, and 
went right through the glass panel of the door. 
-Icut the main artery in my left elbow. 

_ The girls went helter-skelter for made- 
-moiselle, while I stood there, fascinated by 
the fountain of blood which was spurting from 
my arm. 

They put on a tourniquet, and a doctor 
came to rush me in his car to his surgery. 
There, very much the wounded heroine, I 
declined an anesthetic while he stitched it, 
and bitterly regretted this bravery the moment 
the needle went in, when pride demanded 
stoic silence from me. 

I regarded the whole episode as a heroic 
adventure. My crowning moment was when, 
tucked up in bed, they brought me a minute 
glass of brandy with a lump of sugar in it. 

But the glory soon faded in the miserable 
weeks which followed, when, with my arm in 
a sling, I had to be dressed and bathed just 
like a baby. 
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ise terms went by all too soon and I was 
sad to end the school days which once I had 
hated so desperately. All my shyness flooded 
back as mummie started to introduce me to 
the social world of Paris. 

If ever there was an awkward princess it 
was I, and again mummie was nearly in 
despair over me. While other girls of my age 
were on tiptoe to go to all the lavish parties, 
I was always pleading to be allowed to stay 
at home. 


—SAMUEL JOHNSON 
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had been unable to fall in 
love. Then . . . then! he 
had seen photographs of 
her so charming daughter, 
H.R.H. the Princess Alex- 
andra. Such beauty! said the ambassador with 
rapture, such charm! such loveliness!!! Who 
could wonder at it? King Zog was in love. 
Forthwith he had dispatched his ambassador 
to acquaint my mother of this love for her 
daughter. 

Before my bewildered mother could pro- 
test, the ambassador put out his hand as 
though to ward off any denial of his king’s 
wishes. ““Your Royal Highness,” he said, ““my 
king desires me to tell you that he has made 
all plans for your happiness and wishes in this 
matter. He has sent me, as a personal body- 
guard for the princess, to escort her—and 
you, Your Royal Highness—to Durazzo [the 
main port of Albania] where he can meet 
you. There he and the princess will have 
an opportunity to spend some time together. 
In that time, the king hopes that she might 
feel that she could return his love.” 

“‘But ——’’ my mother began to explain. 

“Your Royal Highness,” said the ambassa- 
dor, producing his final coup diplomatique, 
“my king has heard that the lovely princess 
has a passion for oranges. He begs me to 
inform you that now, at this moment, crates 
of the world’s finest oranges are being shipped 
to Drach, especially for her. We now await 
Your Royal Highness’ pleasure.” 

This last pronouncement put the tin lid on 
it for me. I loathed oranges. 

But, embarrassed as my mother was, she 
maintained her sense of propriety, realizing 
that Zog, though older than I, was still a 
youthful king, and that he was conducting his 
proposal with dignity and great courtesy. So 
she thanked the ambassador, intimated that 
in her opinion I was too young, but that she 
would consult the head of our family, King 
George II of Greece. The ambassador with- 
drew, and Uncle Georgie, of course, said 
‘“No”—I was much too young. 

Some time after, King Zog really did fall in 
love, with one of the loveliest girls either 
Peter, my husband, or I have ever met, Queen 
Geraldine. He and Geraldine are immensely 
happy and everyone loves her. 
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“Watch your skin thrive on 
ashmere Bouquet Soap! 


by Sones 


(Mrs. Harry Conover) 


Beauty Director of New York’s Noted Conover School 


Countless Conover Students have 
proved this wholesome beauty care! 


“The Conover School teaches ambi- 
tious girls how to improve their per- 
sonal appearance for top careers in 
every field,” says Candy Jones. “Since 
an eye-catching complexion is a ‘must’, 
I urge our students to use gentle Cash- 


mere Bouquet Soap. I know from years 
of experience that any kind of skin— 
dry, normal or oily—thrives on this 
wholesome beauty care. The ‘beauty- 
wash’ method we teach at Conover’s 
can produce the same exciting results 
for you that it does for Conover Career 
girls. Twice a day cream Cashmere 
Bouquet’s fluffy, fragrant lather over 
your face with your fingertips. Rinse 
and pat dry. Then see how quickly this 
regular care brings you that fresh, glow- 
ing Conover-Girl Complexion!’ 





Complexion and big bath sizes 


Getting your picture taken? 
Make the most of your Cash- 
® @ mere Bouquet complexion by 


using medium—never dark— 
lipstick, slightly darker powder than 
normal, and moderate eye make-up. 


Candy 
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JO+CUR’s wonderful 
new formula gives 
hair that exciting 
professionally set look 
.. ina few minutes at 
home! So easy to use 
—just dip the comb. 


So effective on the most | 


stubborn curls. Keeps 
every wave'in place, 
smoothly. Dries fast, 


won't flake, non-sticky. | 


New JO-CUR, in green 
or ‘‘clear’’. At most 
cosmetic counters... 
only 15c plus tax. 


‘Profile Bob’, 


MAKES YOUR WAVE BEHAVE 
Your coif forgets its way- 
ward ways, becomes 
smooth, responsive, with 
new JO * CUR Wave Set. 





JUST SET AT HOME...with new J (Jo PUR 







interpreted by Jean De Chant Salon, New York. 
JoeCur will preserve the beauty of your hair style. 





ae ~ le. 
LONGER LASTING LOVELINESS 
It’s dollars and sense to safe- 
guard your precious hair-do 


for pennies . . . with thrifty 
JO * CUR Wave Set. 


My next grown-up occasion was when I 
traveled alone to Athens, accompanied by 
MacDoodle, for the wedding of Uncle Palo, 
then the crown prince of Greece, to Princess 
Frederika of Brunswick, in January, 1938. 

I had been spending the winter with mum- 
mie in the Palace Hotel at St. Moritz, and had 
to go to Paris for fittings for my “wedding 
wardrobe,” my first two really grown-up 
dresses. 

Molyneux designed them, both in blue. For 
the wedding I was to wear a short dress of 
sapphire-blue velvet, the little jacket of which 
had a neckline embroidered with silver bead- 
ing and sapphires. My first real evening gown 
was a wealth of pale blue tulle, which I liked 
very much. 

Again a hotel had been taken over for all 
the royal wedding guests. Among them were 
Philip, and Marina and Georgie Kent, who 
now had two babies, Prince Edward and my 
namesake, Princess Alexandra. 

All was chaos on the wedding morning. We 
had to be up at dawn to drive in state to the 
cathedral. It was pouring rain, and everyone 
kept rushing into one another’s bedrooms 
demanding, “Do I look all right?” 

“Freddie,” as I called my new aunt, looked 
wonderful. She was so pretty, and so gamine- 
looking with her mop of unruly dark curls. 
After the service, there was an enormous 
luncheon party at the palace, and I spilled 
champagne over my new blue velvet frock. 

I don’t remember much about the luncheon 
except that mishap. I was completely absorbed 
in trying to scrub out the stain. How Mac- 
Doodle would scold me, and how upset mum- 
mie would be, the frock was 
such a good one, and now 
it was ruined. I did not 
brighten up until someone, 
seeing my real worry, as- 
sured me that the mark 
would not show much on 
velvet. 

It is curious that, to this 
day, I never think of Uncle 
Palo and Freddie’s wedding without remem- 


life. 


Time, indeed, is a sacred 
gift, and each day is a little 
—SIR JOHN LUBBOCK 
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My delight was boundless when birthda 
presents were showered upon me, most o 
them delicious things to wear. Mummie gay 
me a double string of pearls with pearl eay 
rings to match, two jeweled bracelets, one j 
diamonds and one in sapphires, my first gol 
watch, my first fur coat—of nutria—and 
very glamorous bed jacket. 

In addition she had ordered for me fro 
Chanel a ravishing white dress for m 
coming-out ball. Then came an even mo 
entrancing dress designed by Vionnet. Thi 
was a present from Lady Deterding, wife o 
the fabulously rich Sir Henri Deterding, t 
oil magnate of Royal Dutch Shell. I suppo 
she is one of the most fascinating women 
have ever met. I loved that dress and ca 
remember its every detail. It was fashiones 
from thirty-six layers of white tulle; under th} 
top layer it was banded with silver, whic 
shone through mistily as I moved. 


I. that gown, even the shyest and mos 
awkward of princesses would have been wu 
afraid to go to a ball, and mummie willingll 
let me choose to wear it instead of the o 
she had given me. 

The ball itself, regarded as the highlight o 
the Paris season, was given by two friends o 
mummie’s. One, an American, was Mrs. Hat 
rison Williams, who lived up to the title a 
“the best-dressed woman in America.” § 
has since married Eddie Bismarck, a grandso 
of the Iron Chancellor. 

The other was Andy Embricos, a member ¢ 
the well-known Greek shipping family, and 
family friend of my parents. 

Mrs. Harrison Williai 
had a charming house o 
the Left Bank of the Seine 
which was flanked on o 
side by a courtyard, an 
on the other by a sma) 
garden. Cecil Beaton, wh 
flew from London to desig 
and create the setting of m 
ball, transformed the cou 
yard, house and garden into ethereal place 


| 
| 
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of blue-and-white loveliness. He chose bl 
and white—the Greek colors—for the whol} 
of his theme, so that the rooms were glade 
of blue and white summer flowers. The star 
garden he had patterned with blue and whit 
poufs which looked like fairy-tale mush 
rooms on which the guests could sit. 

So lovely was the setting that, as I saw i 
all my nervousness left me. This was an en) 
chanted world, and I knew, in my enchani c 
frock, I could do nothing wrong that nigh 
MacDoodle had dressed me with great ca ( 
and brushed my shoulder-length curly ha 
till it shone. I wore no make-up—lI never ha 
used cosmetics—and the simple flower pel 
fume I wore that night I still wear today. It | 
the only one I ever use. I am very conservatiy 
in my tastes. 

Dressed and ready, I had gone with mu 
mie to the Ritz, where she gave a small dinne 
party. We arrived at Mrs. Harrison William: 
house at about eleven o’clock. From the 
until six the next morning I talked, laughe 
and danced unceasingly. The person wh 
gave me the greatest confidence was the Duk 
of Windsor, who came with the duchess. H 
had abdicated in order to marry her the yea 
before. 

A trace of familiar nervousness returned 
he invited me to waltz, but, to my great jo 
I could tell after the first few steps that h 
dancing was even worse than mine, and 
were both so intent on not putting a fo 
wrong that neither of us attempted to mak 
any conversation at all. He was quite m) 
most favorite partner. 

I remember, too, irrelevantly, that the tw| 
quite extraordinarily beautiful daughters ¢ 
the German ambassador to France “4 
there—and that I never saw them agai 
Lorna Harmsworth, still my best friend, camé 
so did Elizabeth de la Rochefaucauld, one 6) } 
my closest girl friends in Paris. And then ¢ 
course there was wonderful Lady Mendl, th 
wife of Sir Charles Mendl, the British ee 
attaché, and famed in her own right as a gre 


bering the anguish one glass of spilled cham- 
pagne on a “best frock’’ had caused me. 

I left Greece with Michael of Romania, to 
travel by train to Milan, and from there back 
to Switzerland. He had his own royal coach 
linked to the rear of the long train, and, 
leaving MacDoodle in our compartment, I 
went to join Michael in his private sitting 
room. 

We always had so much to talk about that 
hours went by before I thought of MacDoodle. 
When I went to rejoin her, I found that her 
half of the train had vanished. 

There was a slight panic on my part, and 
great panic on MacDoodle’s. The whole train 
had been too long to pass in safety over some 
of the bridges, so they had uncoupled it into 
two halves. 

When the whole train linked up again, the 
first person I saw, white-faced and agitated, 
was MacDoodle, peering anxiously under the 
arm of the guard. She was convinced that I 
had been spirited away, ‘“‘or that you had got 
up to some of your terrible mischief again, 
Princess Sandra.” 
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STANBACK, the medically ap- 

proved formula, contains several 
fast acting ingredients—In combina- 
tion they work faster than any one 
alone to bring soothing relief from 
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I. less than three months I was to be 
“Jaunched”” on my coming-out season. In- 
fluential and wealthy friends of my mother 
were planning a glittering debut for me in 
June, a week after my seventeenth birthday. 

I had an elegant figure, I was considered 
beautiful by many and attractive by all. I 
had a scintillating list of would-be hostesses, 
a number of impeccable escorts awaiting 
me... the whole shimmering bubble of a 
debutante’s world in prewar Paris lay at my 
feet. And what did I do? I clung to my 
mother, wanted to stay at home and read, 
wasn’t interested in young men. My plague of 
homesickness had now turned to a plague of 
shyness, which overwhelmed me. 

But one thing could not be delayed. At 
seventeen I had to ‘‘come out,” and even I 
accepted that. 

My love for pretty clothes was wholly 
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Aching feet can put lines 
in your face! 


@ When tired, aching feet make 
your face look tense and drawn, 
those pain-lines may soon become 
old-looking wrinkles—there to stay! 

At the first sign of foot-fatigue, rub 
your feet with Absorbine Jr. 

Quickly, gently, Absorbine Jr. soothes 
and cools It makes your feet feel better, 
you feel better .. . and your face shows it! 
Get Absorbine Jr. wherever drugs are sold. 





W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
comfortable 


SOLES “normal” and grown up; all that was ‘‘odd”’ and original hostess. 
S walk of by CAT'S PAW about me was that I dreaded the occasions at She, too, had given me a ball gown, ma 
lif which I had to wear them, but I loved wearing of heavy white silk jersey which was drape 
your l e AT ALL SHOE REPAIRERS . a . . 
e them. in the classic Grecian style. 
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| Lady MendI was a great favorite of mine, 
nd I often used to spend weekends at her 
vely home in Versailles—the Villa Trianon. 
e could even coax me to her elegant salon 
Paris, to which people sought an invitation 
5 the cachet to their membership in Europe’s 
ost exclusive “‘set.”” 
I was now engulfed with the whirl of the 
mmer season. But, sadly for mummie’s 
pes, I did not sustain the sparkle and 
vacity of my debut night. Very soon I 
anted to retire into my shell of make-believe 
d daydreaming again, and bury myself in 
oks. 
Mummie was nervy, irritable and, I could 
, not only vexed but disappointed in me. 
ne day, after an abnormally big flood of 
ars from me, begging not to be sent away to 
y more house parties, mummie suddenly 
rugged her shoulders. “‘All right, Poozhee,”’ 
e said, lapsing into my baby nickname, al- 
ays a sign of tenderness. ““Have it your own 
ay, darling. But remember, there’s a big 
ppy world outside, and you'll enjoy it when 
u feel brave enough to venture into it.” 
She was right, of course, and enjoy it I did. 
ut then, neither mummie nor I suspected 
ow I would lose my shyness and start to live 
ay life fully. 
| 
Princess Irene of Greece was marrying the 
uke of Spoletto (who later became the Duke 
f Aosta) in the summer of 1938, so mummie 
ad I‘left Paris to go to the wedding in Flor- 
ace before going on to Venice. We spent 
ome time on the lovely island of Brione, 
here no motorcars were allowed, and we 
assed the b!ue-and-golden days in idle lux- 
-y with Auntie Sitta and Michael. 
Back to Venice because Philip was coming 
» spend part of his holidays with us, and to 
is I was looking forward, conscious of the 
ct that I was now “out,” and could join in 
e party-making and high-spirited fun for 
nich my dashing young cousin already had a 
putation. 
But unfortunately Philip treated me with 
€ same cousinly candor that he had always 
ed, reserving his more romantic moments 
other girls more sophisticated than I— 
tls he took out in my speedboat for hours 
a time while I was left, a wallflower, on the 
ore. After this irritating behavior on his 
ut we had a thoroughly cousinly scrap. We 
id not “grown up” so much after all. 
When Gwen Melchett decided to return to 
gland I went with her for a while, and 
hile I was with her she contracted typhoid. 
ne was dreadfully ill, and doctors advised 
1other recuperative holiday for her. That 
as how we all went to St. Moritz together 
or Christmas. 
y other cousin, David Milford Haven, 
»ined us there, and also Philip’s father, Uncle 
drew, and my girl friend, Lorna Harms- 
orth. 
I had always been crazy about skiing; now 
mmie and I skied all day and danced all 
ght. We entered for every race we could, 
ad great was my pride when I beat mummie, 
» win the Captain Beddington-Behrens Chal- 
nge Cup. 
It was such a lovely winter and spring that 
‘commenced to keep a scrapbook of it, 
jeasuring the pictures of my skiing achieve- 
‘ents. But the scrapbook came to an abrupt 
alt. War was only six months away. 






















































T first, though Britain and France were 
yw at war with Germany, we could not 
ally believe it was war. There was no fight- 
g, and in Paris not even a hint of the grim- 
*ss and terror that was to follow so rapidly. 
‘Mummie and I went to Mme. Cotnareanu’s 
‘eat newspaper organization, Le Figaro, to 
ick parcels for the troops. Then, at Christ- 
s, we went to London for a brief stay. 
Back to Paris, then to Rome, mummie dis- 
actedly trying to plan how we could assem- 
€ our two homes, the one in Paris, the other 
| Venice. 
We moved to Venice, living each day fret- 
lly. It seemed wrong to be doing nothing, 
‘t where and when did one move to start 
ding something ? 
/Mummie was obsessed with the need to 
Me to nursing. She wished that I, too, 
ould be trained as a nurse. 





Nursing, packing parcels, interpreting . . . 
I didn’t mind what I did as long as I was 
occupied. [ did not pretend to myself that this 
was either patriotism or philanthropy. It was 
merely that, at nineteen, I was beginning to 
understand some of my problems. My mind 
was slowly emerging from its chrysalis stage: 
it did not want to emerge as a butterfly. Yet 
it was neither trained nor equipped for any- 
thing else. 

I had been born a royal princess into a 
world which, even then, scarcely existed for 
such creatures. Within months of my birth 
there were no palaces, no wealth and no pur- 
pose left in my own royal house for a princess 
such as I. 

Yet, with the deeply instilled belief in the 
“divine right of kings,’ my mother and my 
family had wholly disregarded this. I was 
brought up, educated and instructed _befit- 
ting a member of a royal family. To have 
done otherwise would not have occurred to 
them. 



































I envy my cat!” writes Mrs. 
B. M. of Ohio. “She’s over 
10 years of age—a real old 
lady for a cat, and I used to 
wonder what keeps her so 
young and beautiful. Now 
I realize it’s Puss ’n Boots! 
I began feeding it about 
four years ago, because the 





I. royal families one does not question 
one’s heritage. But what was my heritage? 

From childhood the milestones in my life 
had been clearly marked. Nannies, govern- 
esses, boarding school, finishing school, debut 
and then—the unspoken but nevertheless 
most firmly accepted course of all—marriage, 
preferably with a member of another royal 
house. Marriage was the career for which 
I had been trained. 

One shadow which had darkened the lives 
of several of my aunts and cousins never 
troubled me. I knew that never would I be 
persuaded to marry any man with whom I 
was not completely in love. 

Mummie, who had known brief but total 
happiness in her own marriage, and, in con- 
trast, seen the distress which loveless, arranged 
marriages had brought to others, would never 
entertain such a union for me. This I knew. 

“In royal families there is no such thing as 
divorce,” was one of her edicts. ‘“‘Therefore 
there should be no marriages without love.” 

So firm were both these convictions of hers 
that she supremely disregarded the unalterable 
fact that there were divorces in royal families, 
especially in our own, since the marriage of 
her brother-in-law, King George II of Greece, 
to Elizabeth of Romania was dissolved, as 
also had been that of her sister-in-law Helen 
to King Carol of Romania. That my Uncle 
Georgie had never remarried, and that Auntie 
Sitta was still the Queen of Romania, made 
it possible for my mother simply to ignore the 
facts. She neither mentioned nor acknowledged 
these divorces. But in the uncertainty of that 
summer such thoughts and prospects were 
remote. 


That letter from Mrs. B. M., quoted at 
the top of this page is especially heart- 
warming! 

We receive many letters — and we 
love them all — from folks who tell 
us how their little kittens thrive on 
Puss ’n Boots. But there is no pet more 
beloved than a cat that’s been in the 
family for years .. . and nothing more 
thrilling than to see that pet retain 
its youthful vigor and beauty! 


On the morning of June 10, 1940, I had 
been swimming at the Lido, not far from our 
house, when I noticed everyone crowding to 
the terrace of the Excelsior Hotel. { sensed 
urgency and anxiety in this crowd, and in my 
wet swimming suit I joined it. The Italian 
radio announcer was warning everyone to 
stand by for an important announcement. In 
a few minutes Mussolini was going to speak. 

His heavy, bull-like voice shuddered through 
the hotel. He was declaring a state of war 
between Italy and Britain and France. I ran 
back to the villa to see if mummie had heard 
the news. 

The first evidence of war came in a manner 
we had not expected. Poor MacDoodle was 
arrested by Italian security police and in- 
terned. She was now a British ‘‘enemy.” 

Mummie had been planning to return to 
Paris to collect and store our furniture and 
most of our personal belongings which we 
had left there. Now this would be impossible. 
We could not leave Venice. 

Sensing impending disaster, mummie deter- 
mined she would try to save at least one of 
our possessions, our car. She went on a break- 
neck drive to Switzerland to “‘garage’’ the 
vehicle there for the duration, and I set about 
finding some way to make poor MacDoodle’s 
internment more comfortable. 

She was detained in a place called Abano, 
not far from Venice. I soon discovered it was 
fairly easy to smuggle food in to her, and even 
to smuggle her out and bring her to Venice 
for the day. 


Good Nutrition for Cats of All Ages 


Cats of all ages thrive on Puss ’n Boots 
Cat Food, because it is made from 
fresh-caught whole fish, with nature’s 
own balance of life-giving nutrients! 
So don’t confuse Puss ’n Boots with 
cat food made from mere scraps or 
parts of fish. 


Selected cereals are also added to 
Puss ’n Boots for all-round nutrition. 
It’s all pressure-cooked in the can... 
comes to you ready to serve. 


USS ‘n BOOTS 


AMERICA’S LARGEST SELLING CAT FOOD... 


% 2G wes /O yeas 


cat loved it. It’s wonderful!®® 


is good nutrition 


ADDS THE PLUS IN HEALTH, BEAUTY, VIGOR 
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These proud Persians were caught by the camera of Walter Chandoha, famous 
photographer of cats. (If you would like a full color 8” 10” print of this phoro, 
send 25c to Puss ‘n Boots, Dept. J-65, Box 1459, Grand Central Sta., N. Y. 17.) 


What hegre ny cat 0 young and beni? 


The answer: The benefits of good nutrition 


Give Yourself This Pleasure 


Want to see your cat grow more play- 
ful, more beautiful? Feed Puss ’n Boots 
regularly, and watch for those pleas- 
ant results in three weeks or less. It’s 
sold in ‘food stores and pet shops 
everywhere, in two convenient sizes. 









¥ wee it 
How the Natural Life Balance of 
_ WHOLE FISH is retained in Puss ‘n Boots 


BONE STRUCTURE, for _—_— FILLETS OR FLESH for 














_ calcium, phosphorus growth-promoting pro- 
...for sturdy frame. teins. Usually reserved — 
crumbly, — di- for human consump- 


tion, but retained in 
Puss 'n Boots. 


LIVER, GLANDS. For vitamins A, B, D, and 
minerals. Vital for general well-being. Often 
extracted for medicinal use, but retained in 
Puss 'n Boots. 






Listen to 
“HOTEL 

FOR PETS". 

A delightful 
radio program 
starving 

Frank McHugh. 
Monday through 
Friday afternoons, 
NBC Radio 
Network 


COAST FISHERIES, DIVISION OF THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, WILMINGTON, CALIFORNIA 
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new-improved 
mist! 


The first time you use new-improved air-wicK mist 


you'll know instantly why it is acclaimed the 


world’s fastest spray deodorizer. 

After the very first spray the air will be 
clean-smelling and inviting again. 

Use new-improved air-wick mist to kill 
unpleasant odors anywhere in the house. 
Get air-wick mist today. 
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This soon stopped. 

The phone rang at the villa on the afternoon 
of October twenty-eighth. I saw mummie’s 
hand gripping the receiver tightly as she lis- 
tened to the caller. It was the Greek ambassa- 
dor. Italy had invaded Greece. We, too, now 
were “enemies,” and we were instructed to 
pack a few essential things immediately and 
be prepared to join the diplomatic train which 
would take us to Athens. MacDoodle was to 
be allowed to come with us. 

The next hours were one incredible rush. 
Arrangements had been made between Greece 
and Italy each to run a train into Yugoslavia, 
repatriating Italian and Greek nationals. 

The trains would meet at Belgrade, where- 
upon we would disembark and change into 
the Greek train which would return to 
Athens. The Italians from Greece would take 
our places in their own train and return to 
Rome. 

The change of trains did us no good at all. 
The Italians had put on de luxe coaches to 
cover their part of the journey. The Greeks 
had had to send a frightful wreck in which we 
were to travel home, as all their trains had been 
commandeered for their valiant troops. 

During the whole of that four-day journey 
we were without food, and water to drink, let 
alone water to wash in. We looked like 
refugees when the 
family met us at 
Athens. Never had I 
taken a bath with so 
much pleasure as I 
did that first night 
there, in the Hotel 
George I. 

For a pause the 
world seemed to 
right itself. It seemed 
unlikely that Athens 
would be in the di- 
rect war zone, and 
mummie rented a 
house there. 

Our days fell into 
their almost normal 
routine. Mummie 
was nursing at the 
hospital each morn- 
ing, and Freddie 
(Crown Princess 
Frederika) and I vis- 
ited the wards, wrote 
letters for the 
wounded, helped at 
the Red Cross units 
and generally tried to do what we could. Each 
evening the family gathered together, either at 
the palace with the king (Uncle Georgie) or at 
one of our homes. 

Freddie and my Uncle Palo now had two 
babies, Princess Sophia, just two, and five- 
month-old Prince Constantine. My Aunt 
Katherine, my father’s youngest sister, was 
there, and also another of my great-uncles, 
Prince George (called Old Uncle George to 
distinguish him from Uncle Georgie, the 
king), and his French wife, Aunt Marie. 

Old Uncle George is an enormous man, at 
least six feet four inches tall, with a vast 
memory which he was fond of airing in an im- 
mense voice. He shouted all the time, in 
Greek, English and often in French because 
his wife insisted that he should speak her 
language. 

Aunt Marie, a devoted friend and disciple 
of Freud—she had helped him to escape from 
Vienna—was immersed in her own versions of 


magazine. 


you move, 


| psychology, psychiatry and theories on the 


perfect diet for the human race. She also had a 
total mania for photography. 


‘Ths, then, was the family group in Athens 
in the spring of 1941. Mummie and I had been 
there nearly four months and we had been 
warned that very soon we should all have to 
leave. 

The warning came two weeks before our 
evacuation, so that this time we were a littie 
more prepared for flight. All possessions and 
clothes we had packed in a trunk and _ sent 
away, together with the faithful MacDoodle, 
on board a Greek destroyer bound for Crete. 

Air raids had begun, and each night we 
packed an emergency suitcase and placed it 
beside our beds, sleeping with one ear open 


ARE YOU MOVING? 


If you are moving to a new home, 
the best way to be sure that your 
subscription to the Lapres’ HoME 
JOURNAL reaches you promptly is to 
send us the new address at least 30 
days before you move, together with 
the old address label cut from your 


J Each year about 2,300,000 sub- 


scribers to Curtis magazines change 
their addresses and ask us to send 
the magazines to their new homes. 
Weare happy todo this, but equally 
unhappy when delays occur. Send- 
ing us the label from your magazine 
will cut in half the time required to 
place the new address on our lists. 
Please send the old label and the 
new address at least 30 days before 
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for either the air-raid siren or the telephon 
call which would tell us to leave at once. 

Even with all these precautions, the Ge 
mans were upon us before we expecte 
Mummie and I had gone to bed that Apr 
night when the siren went. We called to eac 
other from our bedrooms, deciding we woul 
not get up until we heard the planes more di 
tinctly. 

The drone of enemy aircraft increa 
rapidly, and as the crunch of the first bomb 
made our little house tremble the telephon 
rang. “A car will fetch you in ten minutes,” 
man’s voice barked over the line. “The Ge 
man armies are twenty-four hours away.” 


Moa and I dressed quickly, our finge 
fumbling with buttons and hooks, awkwar 
in our haste and tension. We grabbed our sui 
cases and stumbled through the dark house t 
the front door. 

The car was already there and the lovel 
starry night was streaked and ripped with th 
whine and screech of tracer bullets and th 
unnatural fingers of searchlights. 

We scrambled into the car, and the driy 
raced grimly through the familiar streets to th 
harbor, where a British Sunderland awai 
us. All around was a sea of fire, and an infern 
of explosions. A convoy had just been blo 
up. In the sultry a 
ful blaze we sa 
Uncle Georgi 
Freddie and Unel 
Palo. Freddie an 
herScots nanny we 
trying to hush th 
babies who wer 
crying loudly. Au 
Katherine wa 
counting people an 
suitcases; the pil 
was urging us t 
board the plan 
and then there w 
a bellow and 
roar—Old Uncel 
George and Au 
Marie had arrive 

He, as usual, w: 
shouting his hea 
off. Aunt Marie ha 
started the flight f 
freedom—via th 
bomb rack of 
bomber—dresse 
impeccably fo 
Ascot, complet 
with huge cart-wheel floppy hat, an ermi 
wrap, and carrying a movie camera. 

An impatient hand dragged me into 
plane. We called frantic good-bys to Unc 
Georgie and Uncle Palo. We were herded int 
the bomb bays. The door slammed; the pla 
taxied lurchingly along the sea. 

As it paused to rev its engines I woul 
swear I could hear, above the racket, t 
united thudding of all our hearts. Then t 
engines roared and we were air-borne, flying t 
Crete, and beyond, into the unknown. 

It was about five A.M. when we stumble 
half dazed, half numbed, onto the jetty 
Souda Bay and smelled the fresh, sweet ai 
Again the babies were crying. Freddie w 
anxiously seeking some shelter where s 
could feed and change them. | 

Aunt Marie was handing me her absur( 
hat, and winding her camera: “Hold the hat 
Sandra. This time I must take a picture. Thi 
is history,” she was saying. Then we saw 
heard, felt the blackness of approachin 
planes. : 

Falling bombs whined. Punishing clouds a 
torn earth and cement flayed us. Through th) 
terrifying noise we heard the shouts ani 
screams of wounded, and those trying to lea¢ 
us to the nearest slit trench. There we lay 
singing Three Blind Mice between explosion 
to quiet Freddie’s babies. 

At last the bombers went. Gray and filth) 
with dust and rubble, half deafened by thi 
noise, we were rushed to an assembled line a 
ramshackle cars. In these we started an eight 
hour drive over cart tracks and farmlands. | 

Curiously I remember the small discom 
forts more than the great ones: a piece of gri 
in my eye, a painful scratching from thorns al 
I crawled frantically for shelter, a grazed kne¢ 
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Once we cowered from a flight of bombers 
aly to be told afterward that they were the 
mnants of the escaping Yugoslav Royal Air 
rce. A ragged little group, we emerged from 
e thicket and cheered them. 

| By evening we reached our haven, a small 
ickety hotel on the edge of a minute hill 
jllage called Neapolis. 

Here there was water—and beds. We stag- 
red to them, doubling up together in the 
all rooms. Tonight we would sleep in tem- 
rary safety—and in peace. 

But after the first few hours of exhausted 
consciousness I awoke. I was hot, uncom- 
rtable. and scratching violently. The whole 
> my body was itching ferociously. I lit a 
ndle, and muffled a scream. My bed was 
ive. 

The next battle had started, to be waged un- 
-asingly during the eight days we were to live 
_this mountain hide-out—the Battle of the 
edbugs. 

















Prince George of Greece took his place for 
veakfast at the head of a wooden trestle 
‘ble—and surveyed his family ruefully. 
| Every one of them was scratching. Angry 
id lumps spotted their arms, legs, faces and 
ecks. Clearly bedbugs appreciated royal 
lood. How we itched! 
| This was the morning of April 25, 1941, the 
»cond day of our flight to freedom. 
_I gazed round the small dining room of the 
an Where we had been billeted. It was rudely 
irnished, but it was warm, sheltered and safe. 
unlight streamed through the windows as we 
‘e our breakfast, served by two excited 
zasants: thick soupy black coffee, black 
read, yoghurt, olives and oranges. We ate 
ivenously. We all talked at once. “Soap,” 
ymeone was clamoring above the din, ‘“‘soap 
a best thing—it takes out the itching.”’... 
Turpentine,” roared Old Uncle George. ‘‘Pre- 
ntion better than all the damned cures— 
rpentine, I say.” 

Eventually I gleaned some sense from all 
e babble. If you rubbed soap on the bites it 

utralized them, and stopped both itching 

d swelling. If you stood the four legs of your 

d in small tins of turpentine it was supposed 

deter the bedbugs and prevent them from 

eir invasion. 

I did not doubt the efficacy of either of these 
Atibedbug weapons. “‘But,”’ I asked reason- 
oly, “where do you suppose we are going to 
: them?” 

The table shook as Old Uncle George 
ounded it. 

“Sandra,” he roared, ‘‘you’re coming with 
ie to the village. They’ll remember me. I'll 
2t soap and turpentine. Come along, my 
irl.” 

'Hastily I got up, wondering how and why 
ayone in this remote spot should remember 
ld Uncle George. I did not have to wonder 
mg; every day for the next eight days he told 
le, and every astonished peasant we met. 
Old Uncle George was having the time of 
is life. During one of the many turbulent 

mes in Greece, he had ridden into Crete as a 
oung man and gathered the country folk be- 
ind him. It must have happened at least forty 
2ars ago (by now he was well in his sixties), 
ut forty years in Old Uncle George’s mind was 
mere yesterday. 


» 

Do, every time he strode into the village and 
uw a countryman, he roared, ‘““Good day, my 
ian. You remember me. I’m George, George, 
ie George who came riding in on a white 
orse. YOu remember me ——”’ the last in a 
srocious bellow which so shattered each as- 
mished native that every one of them bowed 
is head respectfully and said yes, he did re- 
1ember. Of course he remembered. 

This brought Old Uncle George huge satis- 
\ction. Of course not one did remember. But 
1 this small place they knew it was Prince 
reorge of Greece who spoke to them. What 
‘ith his title, his great voice and imposing 
zight, not one dared to have “forgotten” him. 
hey all “remembered.” 

_ After the successful sortie for soap and tur- 
entine, Old Uncle George made me go for a 
alk with him every day. 

Once I protested mildly that I was wearing 
ut my shoe leather. I had only the court shoes 
nd the suit I was wearing to my name. 





“Walk without ’em Sandra, walk without 
*em,”’ he fulminated. ‘‘We’ve got to meet some 
more of these splendid fellows. Come along, 
girl, never mind your damned shoes.” 

Then Aunt Marie annexed me. Since she 
had no change of clothing either, she had been 
reconnoitering the local store. She found there 
not only some lengths of cheap cotton but also 
a woman who passed as a dressmaker. Now I 
was to go with her to collect the two new 
frocks she had ordered. 

Aunt Marie’s pleasure equaled my comic 
dismay as I saw them. They were replicas of 
the highly unsuitable Ascot gown she was 
wearing, except that the new ones lopped for- 
midably at the hem, and cotton was nor the 
right material for the fanciful garden-party 
design. 

But Aunt Marie was delighted. She insisted 
on putting on one of them there and then, and 
wearing it back to the hotel. ‘When the others 
see this they’ll all want one,” she predicted— 
wrongly. 


W: had been for nearly a week at Neapolis 
now. We knew it was only a temporary shelter, 
a lull in our journey of escape, but we had no 
word of our next move, or where our next stop 
would be. 

We were bitten, unkempt, ragged, dirty and 
unwell. Our daily routine was that of manag- 
ing and assuaging these discomforts. Though 
they were of a kind which none of us had ex- 
perienced, nor dreamed of experiencing, we 
did not seem to find them strange now. 

Then, on the eighth day, the signal came for 
us to move. This time a crowd of peasants 
came to see us off. They clustered quietly 
around the ramshackle convoy of cars that 
would retrace our route, down the hilis. 

We reached Souda Bay to embark in an- 
other plane, our destination Egypt. There was 
turmoil again at embarkation point. Here we 
should have collected our trunks which had 
been sent out by destroyer from Athens three 
weeks before. But the destroyer had been in- 
volved in action, and half our luggage jetti- 
soned into the sea. 

At last we were all on board, except Uncle 
Georgie and Uncle Palo. They were remaining 
in Crete as long as they could. 

We made our second flight, across the Med- 
iterranean to North Africa, heedless of the 
fact that at any moment we might be shot 
down. I think we were mostly too sick and too 
weary to care. 

As the plane taxied to a standstill we 
glimpsed a rigid line of immaculately dressed 
Greek diplomats, turned out to perfection to 
greet their royal family. As they noted our 
dilapidated, shocking appearance, Aunt Marie 
noted the look of frozen horror upon their 
faces. She clutched her movie camera, tore off 
That Hat, handing it to me, of course, with an 
imperious command, ‘Sandra, hold my hat. 
I must get a shot of this. This is history.” 

It had been arranged that we should stay 
with various wealthy Greek families who were 
living in Alexandria. Mummie and I were 
introduced to some charming people called 
Horemi. In a few minutes we were taken to 
their beautiful house, which stood in the 
most gorgeous gardens. 

The Horemis lent us clothing, and left us 
for an hour or so in which to bathe and relax. 

As I lay in the marvelously hot soapy water, 
I began to wonder to which world I be- 
longed—the odd, uncomfortable yet strangely 
peaceful existence in Neapolis, or this gentle 
luxury in Alexandria. Abruptly I realized that 
I did not really belong to either of them now. 
Literally, | belonged nowhere. 

‘‘Where are we going now?” | asked mum- 
mie dismally. 

“We shall not know until the king gets 
here,’ said mummie patiently. “You will have 
to learn a lesson I learned many years ago, 
Sandra—an important one for exiles. You 
must learn to live one day at a time. Tomorrow 
is always soon enough to think of tomorrow.” 

But with the resilience and the flippancy of 
youth, I soon forgot my depression. 

We chose some new clothes in Alexandria, 
all of which were paid for by the kindly Greek 
residents there. We had arrived penniless, 
and as yet none of the complex financial ar- 
rangements by which we were to live had been 
made for us. 
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it’s like having 3 ordinary deodorizers 


working for you all at once!” 


When you open your first bottle of new- 
improved aif-wick you'll be amazed at how 
quickly and effectively it kills indoor odors. 
New-improved ait-wick is specifically 
designed to kill unpleasant cooking odors, 
the lingering odor of stale tobacco smoke, 


and the many other disagreeable odors that 








. . : World’s 
occasionally invade your home, upstairs Fe ose 
argest . 
or down. Get a bottle today! selling SM yi 
deodorizer 
; *Unbiased, scientifically controlled test after test proved aif-WicKk three times as effective. 
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Luxurious 
to own ee6@ 


“Clock of Tomorrow” 


Into this new spring-driven alarm 
“Clock of Tomorrow’ have gone the most 
extravagant dreams of Westclox Craftsmen 


No ordinary alarm clock, this Westclox is 
richly endowed with appealing features. 
Its chime alarm is joyiul. It ticks ever-so- 
quietly; it winds ever-so-softly. Hands and 
face are luminous. And an ingenious lumi- 
nous signal tells you when the alarm is set. 
The “Clock of Tomorrow” color combina- 
tions are striking: White or Black finish, 
with gold-color numerals and trim. Priced 
at $12.50—here, truly, is a thing of beauty 
that can be a constant joy in your life. And 
what a wonderful idea for a gift! You’ll 
want to see the “Clock of Tomorrow” —today. 

Price does not include lax and is subject to 


change 


ESTCLOX 


BIG BEN 


mode by the mokers of 








Soon after our arrival I was invited to dine 
at a restaurant with some members of the 
Greek embassy. I wore the one white semi- 
evening dress I possessed. I was very prudent 
with this dress. I had a new respect for the 
value of clothes. 

We were eating a pleasant meal when an 
air raid began. Someone suggested we should 
sit under the table, as the noise sounded un- 
pleasantly near. I hesitated, thinking of my 
frock. Then there was a jarring crash. 


I knew that sound too well. As I dived under - 


the table a corner of the restaurant received 
a direct hit. 

Back came the feeling of grit and dust 
showering over me; through the darkness the 
familiar mingled shouts of panic and reassur- 
ance as the debris settled and people scram- 
bled to their feet . . . the familiar acrid smell 
of explosive. 

The Greek vice-consu! pulled me out of the 
building, anxious to drive me home. We found 
the car park replaced by one enormous gaping 
hole, and a heap of twisted bent metal which, 
three minutes before, had been cars. We 
walked. 

When we reached the Horemis’ house mum- 
mie expressed no surprise at our grimy torn 
clothing and gray-dusted faces. To her, too, 
this was now a familiar sight. 

But the continuous bombing worried her 
more than she cared to show. For the first 
time she insisted that I should spend the night 
in the air-raid shelter. She would not even 
allow me to go to my bedroom to change my 
ciothes. So I went down to the shelter, curled 
up on the floor in my once-so-gay, now sad 
little white dress, and spent the night sleeping 
with my head in old Uncle George’s lap. 

But soon I forgot that awful night. With a 
whoop and a rush of excitement my cousins 
Philip of Greece and David Milford Haven 
swooped down on us. Both were sublieuten- 
ants in the Royal Navy, and on leave. I was 
delighted to see them. 

For a few days not even the incessant air 
raids could remind me of the war. I went ona 
round of merrymaking with my two handsome 
cousins. I would catch myself wondering 
which one I liked the more. David had such a 
nice nose—but Philip had an even nicer one; 
David’s smile was terribly attractive—but 
Philip’s was bewitching; finally David was my 
height—but Philip was taller than I. 

I suspect I was a little in love with Philip. 
At any rate, I was inordinately distressed at 
having to leave a cousin behind when we were 
all ordered to move to Cairo, because Alex- 
andria was now considered unsafe. 

And I was extraordinarily and absurdly 
pleased when his lean brown face with its 
dashing smile popped round the door in Shep- 
heards Hotel in Cairo, soon after we had moved 
in there. 

Whenever he was free from duty we went to 
the Ghezira Club to dance, or swim, or just 
talk. I didn’t like it at all when, two weeks 
later, we were told to embark at Port Said in 
the Dutch liner Nieuw Amsterdam and set 
sail for Cape Town. I was very touched when 
he came to the docks to see me off. 


H. was going back to the war. I was going 
to Cape Town. Wistfully I wondered where, 
and if ever, we would meet again. 

We arrived in Cairo to find Uncle Georgie, 
the king, there to greet us. 

He had stayed in Greece and Crete, risking 
his life continually to inspire his courageous 
but pitifully outnumbered troops. Only the 
knowledge that he could do more for his coun- 
try by maintaining the fight abroad than being 
held as a hostage had induced him to leave. He 
had walked for miles over the hills of Crete, 
sniping at German parachutists who were 
landing everywhere, and eventually had been 
met by a British plane which fiew him to 
safety. 

There seemed lines of grimness ingrained on 
his face which were to stay there till the day, 
five years later, when he returned triumphantly 
to Greece. 

A few days after our reunion I had asked 
the question only he could answer: ‘“‘Where 
are we going now?” 

“To South Africa,” he had told me. “‘Gen- 
eral Smuts has offered sanctuary to the whole 
family for the duration of the war. You will 


live in his country home, just beyond Cape 
Town.” 

I noticed he said “you,” not “we.” Was not 
Uncle Georgie going to stay there too? I won- 
dered. But I knew better than to pose that 
question—and soon I forgot about it. 

Now the family were together once more on 
board the huge ship whose captain was thor- 
oughly determined that we were going to enjoy 
this part of our flight to freedom. 

He began the two weeks’ voyage by feeding 
us with the most delicious food at every pos- 
sible chance. The days were a series of meals 
and snacks which gradually became a sort of 
tempting nightmare to me. My tummy had 
not recovered its equanimity since its punish- 
ment from the odd diet in Neapolis. Yet I was 
perpetually hungry. 

The fortnight’s voyage did us all good, es- 
pecially the two babies, and we arrived in 
Durban sun-tanned and fit—but not for long. 

During the three-day train journey to Cape 
Town we were caught in a snow blizzard. At 
Cape Town it was damp and cold at the end 
of July. By the time we reached General 
Smuts’ home every one of us had gone 
down with influenza. : 

We did not see the general—but we loved 
his home. It was reminiscent of a mellowed 
English country house. Again life fell into a 
pattern. Mummie went riding. Aunt Marie 
studied psychology. Freddie was occupied 
with her two babies. I was unutterably bored. 

Then I heard that Uncle Georgie the king 
was going to England. Never had I wanted 
to go to England so much. 

At first Uncle Georgie wouldn’t hear of 
it. Nor would mummie. Unashamedly I ad- 
mit that after I had exhausted my store of 
coaxing, persuasion and cajolery, I just plain 
nagged. I gave neither of them one moment’s 
peace. ““How will lever do anything, go any- 
where or meet anyone here?” I argued with 
mummie one day. “It looks as though the war 
will go on forever. I'll be exiled in Cape Town 
for the rest of my life. I’d rather face bombs than 
this.” I added bleakly, “Ill just sit here and 
grow into an old maid; I'll never get married.” 


Merry Christmas motifs 


for vour tree or table 


Christmas trees, rocking horses, snowmen and 
candy canes are bright touches for your table or tree. 
These are but four of the fifty Christmas motifs 
packaged for your convenience. In the package you 
will find the felt and trimming as well as the di- 
rections fer making each motif. There are other 
ways of using them too: on a skirt, a sweater, on 
cards, children’s clothes, as well as on socks. 
The cost is only $1.95. Write and we'll tell you 


where to buy. To prepare the felt for 
the decorations as shown here, buy 
one yard of 36” green felt and 

cut it into a circle. Scallop 
the edge in 6” scallops. 


To use under the tree, cut a slit into the 
center of the circle and cut a small circle 
just large enough to fit around the tree. 
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When Uncle Georgie and Uncle Palo beg, 
to pack it was more than I could bear. 
miraculously, he told me to start packing te 
Mummie and I were going to England. 

We said good-by to the others, who seem 
content to stay in the lovely haven provi 
for them. With some members of the Briti 
embassy from Greece we embarked in t 
Durban Castle, bound for Liverpool. 


As we walked down the gangway of t 
Durban Castle in Liverpool that afternoon 
September, 1941, I felt that we had come hon 

For over twelve months our life had beer 
constant journey of escape. Deported fre 
Venice, smuggled out of Athens, machir) 
gunned from Crete, bombed out of Ale 
andria; hurried, harried, belonging nowhe} 
always dependent on the kindness and he 
pitality of others. Now here we were, safely) 
solid imperturbable Britain. | 

We went straight to the blacked-out, san 
bagged Ritz Hotel, in Piccadilly, when 
reached London. From there we started f 
hunting, and we soon found an apartment 
37 Grosvenor Square. | 

We had been in touch with my Cous 
Marina, the Duchess of Kent, and she invit 
us to stay with her for a couple of days at i 
country home, Coppins, which is in the love 
Buckinghamshire village of Iver. | 

It was wonderful to see her again, and 
reveled in the happy, sunny atmosphere of f 
home. I remember my delight when we went 
to dinner and I found that one could sit whe 
one liked, and serve oneself from a hot buf 
which the servants had left. There was a love 
graceful informality at all mealtimes, a 
in consequence conversation always 
ished. 

Marina looked more attractive than ev 
That first night she came to my room whi 
I had retired and sat on my bed for a long ch 

She asked me what my daydreams y 
about, and what I wanted and hoped to do 
my life. I remember thinking how lucky 
small namesake, her four-year-old daught 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 220 ul 
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TODAY CHRISTIANIA STOCKHOLM : SPRING LILY NEW DAWN ALL PATTERNS MADE IN U.S.A. 





Wiikiesonty, 


JUST LOOK AT THESE GRACEFUL NEW PATTERNS! 


ee ; International Stainless is made by master silversmiths 


a When the beauty of silver design is combined with the practical 


qualities of stainless steel, a homemaker’s dream comes true! 





Even though you have silver, you’ll want a set of this tableware 
that needs no polishing, no pampering. International Stainless 
can’t possibly tarnish, rust or stain in normal use. 


There are different kinds of stainless steel tableware—some 
cheap, some good, some foreign, some made in this country. When 
you shop, it will help you choose the best if you remember: 


1. International Stainless is made by the world’s leading silver- 
smiths with all the skill and artistry that go into the making of 
your precious silverware. 


2. There are many smart, modern patterns to choose from, and 
—because International Stainless is made right here in America— 
they'll be available when you want to add pieces later on. 


Make a note to see this new worksaving tableware soon. Ask 
for it by name—and look for the trademark of The International 
Silver Company. It’s on the back of each piece. 





Prices begin at $18.95 in the patterns you see above. Other : 
patterns from $13.75. The 52-piece service for eight in a blond t t | e 
wood chest from $62.50. Budget terms available. nl e at Q 10 n Qj 


The 16-piece starter set for four is attractively gift-boxed. 
| Mastercrafted in steel by The International Silver Company 
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thing 
better than 
one olive... 


fun to“trx 
broil until bacon is done. Serve hot. Quick, delicious! 


Quportea 
SPANISH GREEN OLIVES 


add dash to any dish! 


wrap olives in % strip bacon, bake or 
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| would be, to have a mother who could be so 


understanding toward a girl of twenty. 

Marina herself was very busy. Her husband, 
my Cousin Georgie Kent, was on active serv- 
ice as an air commodore in the R.A.F. Though 
her two small children were evacuated, she 
had the running of her quite large household 
to manage, for there were very few servants. 
In addition she was occupied with as much war 
work as she could lay her hands on. She was 
the lady superintendent-in-chief of the St. 
John Ambulance Brigade in Wales, and chief 
commandant of the W.R.N:S. 

I went back to London more determined 
than ever to do something after seeing Ma- 
rina’s contentment and satisfaction in her 
work. Mummie arranged that I should start 
an intensive nursing course at the university 
town of Cambridge, early in the new year. 

Meanwhile I packed parcels regularly at 
St. James’s Palace, helped at the American 


| Canteen, cooking omelets and frying eggs 
| “‘sunny-side up,’ and wrote letters and did 





| other odd jobs for the Greek Red Cross or- 


ganizations. 

In canteens and in air-raid shelters, I got to 
know and like Americans and Britons better 
than I had ever known any people. 

Wartime London was grim, but it was alive, 
cheerful and purposeful. How glad I was that 
I had “‘escaped”’ from Cape Town. 

There were moments for fun too. David and 
Philip turned up again on leave. Neither of them 





at 


Writes | 
better | 


theyll answer you.” 


S 
i is looking out thé window). 
| “O.K.,” he says. ““But who’s for me to write to?” 
{ “Whom am I to write to?” I correct. 
= “No, no, me! I want to write it!’ says William, 
Zee 7 ae ; 2 sia 
OVS hackles up and fighting at once. I let it go. With William, 
gee! | it’s easier that way. 
feeqzsy | “Whom do you want to write to?” 


““Me.”’ 


something.” 
to tell him.” 


out of it. 


t is a matter of grief to William that he does not 
receive piles of mail, the way his father and I do. 
‘““Nobody’s ever writing all to me,”’ he says sadly. 

VY ““That’s because you have to write first, William. Then 


William thinks. He looks at-the idea suspiciously from 


every angle to see whether I am trying to put a fast one 
|| over on him (like washing his ears from behind when he 


“But nobody writes letters to themselves, William. We 
write to someone else to tell them we love them, or 


“But I love me and I want to write my letter to him 


Yow re an honest boy, William, | think. I hope you grow 
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would ever say what they had been u 
in the navy, but we knew that Philip, for 
had been mentioned in dispatches whe 

ship was in action in the Battle of Cape M 
pan. 

Philip was always anxious to go off di 
and dancing somewhere, usually at the Sa 
But sometimes he, David and I would spe 
quiet afternoon in the dust-sheeted, 
empty silence of Kensington Palace. 

Here, in a few rooms of the huge pa 
lived Princess Victoria, the Dowager Du 
of Milford Haven, who was a grandmoth 
both the boys and, of course, a sort of 
aunt to me. 

She was a sweet old lady who seemed t 
a somewhat lonely life. Both Philip and D 
often used her apartment as their only Lo 
home. 

I suppose I half thought of Philip a 
beau at this time. Not that I was unde 
illusions. He was enormously popular 
girls, and I suspected there were not a fe 
tremely attractive young women who ik 
think of him as rheir beau too. 

Soon he went off to sea again, and I re 
to say I found the series of worthy y 
Guards officers who replaced him as m 
corts exceedingly dull by comparison. “Th 
never original,” I complained to mum 
*““They’re all exactly the same.” 

Then I met a young man who was e 
tially different—just when I least expecte 
do so. 
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It was March, 1942, and I went with mum- 
lie, rather unwillingly, to a formal tea party 
t Grosvenor House given by the Allied 
fficers’ Club. This was a “must” engagement 
yr us; many Greek and Yugoslav ministers 
ere attending, and though I knew that the 
iscussions on the war effort were important, 
felt they scarcely involved me. I anticipated 
“stuffy” afternoon. 











uced to King Peter of Yugoslavia. 
“Oh, must I sit next to him?” before 
jie gave me a ““manners!’’ nudge, and 
on a polite smile, and went forward to 
w a slim dark boy of eighteen, looking 
ler rakish in army uniform, who also “put 
* 4 polite smile to match my own as he 
ved and took my hand. 
Tnoticed he was slightly shorter than I, and 
iat he had very alert, almost mischievous 
yes. I couldn’t think of a thing to say. Jn any 
ase, 1 thought pityingly from the lofty age 
f twenty, he is much too young to make a sen- 
ble conversation. 


ese thoughts were confirmed when, with- 
ut warning, he was called upon to make a 
eech and turned swiftly to me murmuring, 
Quick, think up a few phrases for me.” I 
iged. But by the time his brief speech was 
‘Thad a respect for him. He had spoken 
and without self-consciousness. I could 
have acquitted myself with such ease. 
hén, for some reason, they began playing 
bagpipes. He and I both began to giggle. 
dared not look at each other, but our 
ual irreverence and silly sense of humor 
a bond between us. It gave us something 
about—the fact that we were both 
erable to giggling attacks when solemnity 
demanded. 
old him of some of my faux pas at royal 
ions. He capped every story I told him. 
lly I was sorry when the tea party was over. 
ught the young king amusing and likable. 
week later I went to a cocktail party given 
great friend of ours, Leo Amery, who 
the British Secretary of State for India. 
I went into the big drawing room a voice 
a slight accent called, “Oh! Hey! Alex- 
a.”’ There, to my delight, was King Peter 
i. 
le resumed our conversation from the 
svenor House tea party as though there 
never been a week’s pause in it. Then both 
and I suddenly realized that we were 
ag each other exactly what we had been 
ic for each of the seven days on which we 
not met. 
nd I was oddly pleased and surprised, 
mn, after I said I had been dancing, he fairly 
‘ped out “Who with?” and those heavy 
ck eyebrows of his met in a quick scowl. 
's jealous, | thought gleefully. I liked that. 
We were both so busy talking that we were 
ished to find only mummie and our host 
ostess left, as a waiter finally succeeded 
ittracting our attention to the sherry. We 
neither remembered to take a drink, nor 
eak to anyone for nearly two hours. 
er grinned at me. ““You’re coming to the 
iter and on to Lady Cholmondeley’s party 
ard next week, aren’t you?” he asked. 
id I was. He kissed my hand perfunctorily. 
e the seat next to you for me,”’ he ordered, 








































y normal reaction to any other young 
*s ““command”’ to save a seat would have 


ssible. I disliked being ““commandeered.” 
so this time. I even asked mummie whether 
could telephone Lady Cholmondeley and 
her if King Peter and I could have seats 
ether. 
Murrimie’s eyebrows shot up in dismayed 
nishment. ‘“‘Sandra,’’ she asked, “have 
taken leave of your senses?” 

the symptoms of love were to think and 
talk solely and unceasingly about one young 
m, then I was in love. But I didn’t know. I 
-never been in love before. I only knew 
at I didn’t want to talk about anyone else, 
anything else. Poor mummie had a terrible 
*k of it. 
[introduced the subject of Peter as artlessly 
 Teould at first. I longed to talk about him, 
iE was half reluctant to do so. I wanted to 


e final bore was to be told that I was to. 








keep the thought of him all to myself, yet I 
had to talk about him. 

““He’s a sort of relation of mine, isn’t he?” 
I said idly to mummie one morning. 

“Who, dear?” asked mummie with mad- 
dening absent-mindedness. 

“That boy Peter of Yugoslavia.” 

““M-m-m-m,”’ said mummie. 

A little later I had another shot at it. ““Are 
we cousins?” 

““Are who cousins?” said mummie even 
more vaguely. 

“Peter and I,” I repeated. 

“Oh, really, Sandra,’ said mummie im- 
patiently, trying to get on with her letter 


writing. “From the number of times your 
family tree has been explained to you, you 
should be able to work it out for yourself.” 

“But I’ve never been interested before,” I 
protested. 

**All the more reason why you should work 
it out yourself, and stop bothering me,” came 
the retort. 

The only two links I knew between the Greek 
and Yugoslav royal houses were disastrous 
ones. My Uncle Georgie, King George II of 
Greece, had married Peter’s aunt—his 
mother’s sister, Elizabeth of Romania—and 
they were divorced. And my Aunt Sitta, 
Helen of Greece, had married Peter’s uncle— 
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Never before has a new electric appliance swept through the 
homes of this country with so much heartfelt enthusiasm as the 


famous Sunbeam Controlled Heat Automatic Frypan. The reason 
is that everything is so much more delicious when you cook 
with Sunbeam Controlled Heat—the marvelous new easy, auto- 
matic way. It Fries « Bakes « Stews « Pan-broils « Braises 
e makes delicious pancakes, omelets, French toast « Heats 


“frozen dinners.” 


Prepares everything from a 
quick, delicious breakfast 

to a family size meal— 
automatically. 





MARVELOUS 
WATER-SEALED 
ELEMENT 


You can immerse the entire 
pan in water up to the con- 
trol panel for quick, easy 
washing. 






Also cooks more pancakes, ham- 
burgers, fried eggs, spaghetti, one 
dish meals, etc. It is lighter and 
occupies less space. 


Sunbeam rryPan 
Model FP10 
Only $19.95 


SQUARE 
SHAPE 
COOKS MORE 


Because of the Sun- 
beam’'s square 
shape, a full 2 Ib. 
of bacon will lie 
6 flat in the pan— 
will cook flat be- 
cause of Sunbeam’s 
Controlled Heat, no 
curling or burning. 


Your bacon is like this 
every time in the Sun- 
beam set at 340°. 
Looks better—tastes 
better—every time. 
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his mother’s brother, Carol of Romania. 
They were also divorced. 

For the first time in my life I got out the 
Almanach de Gotha and started plodding 
through its highly complicated explanations. 
At the end of an hour I complained to mum- 
mie that either Peter was my great-uncle, or 
that I was his grandmother! 

Mummie put down her pen in exasperated 
amusement. ““My dear Sandra,” she said, “‘if 
you start looking at Queen Victoria you'll find 
how practically everybody, in all the European 
royal houses, are related. The blood relation- 
ship between you and Peter is that you are 
both great-great-grandchildren of Queen Vic- 
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It is right-in-the- 
handle where it is 
easy-to-set. Sig- | 
nal light goes off \ 
automatically when 
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Gives recommended 
temperatures and elimi- 
nates guesswork and 
failures. 


HERE IS WHAT 
HAPPENS 
WITH 
UNCONTROLLED 
HEAT 
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Mp 
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gets too hot, 
the bacon curls up, chars 
and shrivels. Only 2 strips 
of bacon will lie flat in an 
ordinary round 10-inch 
skillet—the other four 
strips curl up the sides. 
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toria, he on his mother’s side, and you on 
your father’s.”” 

This was a consolation to me. Now, I 
thought, if I am falling in love with Peter, none 
of the family can start that eternal “but-he’s- 
your-cousin” objection. 

“T think Peter’s rather nice-looking, don’t 
you?’ I then asked mummie offhandedly. 

“‘He’s greatly like his father,’ said mummie; 
“*he’s a Karageorgevich all right’; the Kara- 
georgevich family being Serbian chieftains of 
whom the all-powerful ‘‘Black George” had 
started the royal dynasty. 

“J don’t think Peter is at all young for his 
age,’’ I offered next. 

“You seem to be thinking a great deal about 
Peter,’ mummie said. 

I blushed scarlet, and mummie, after a long 
quizzical look at me, let the topic drop. 

But not for long. I saw to that. “‘Peter’s at 
Cambridge,” I announced joyfully. “So Pll 
be able to see him when I start my nursing 
course there. Isn’t that luck?” 

“You're going to Cambridge to study,” 
mummie reminded me, “‘and Peter is supposed 
to be studying too.” 

So it went on every day. I regaled poor 
mummie with everything I knew about Peter, 
which proved to be a considerable amount.... 
Peter’s English boarding school, his English 
tutor in Yugoslavia, how he hated being king 
at eleven when his father was murdered . . . 
how brave he had been leading his people un- 
til he was forced to leave Yugoslavia by the 
invading Germans . . . and did mummie re- 
member that he had 
been in Greece with 
Uncle Georgie, and 
escaped intoAthenson 
the very day we fled? 

Since then he had 
re-formed his govern- 
ment, lived in Jerusa- 
lem and Alexandria, 
and finally reached 
England. 

Here his mother, 
Queen Marie, his 
Uncle Bertie (King 
George VI) and the 
Prime Minister, Win- 
ston Churchill, had all 
strongly opposed his 
ambition to train as a pilot in the Royal 
Yugoslav Air Force, and return to the front 
line. 

“After all,” I said to mummie, “‘he was only 
just eighteen, and I think he’d done splendidly, 
don’t you? I’m so glad they insisted he go to 
Cambridge instead.” 

“Yes,” commented mummie dryly, “I can 
see you are. Is there anything about this young 
man that you don’t know?” 

“Oh, yes,” I said seriously, ‘tan enormous 
amount; but I mean to find out.” 

And then, miraculously, it was the evening 
of the theater party, and we did sit next to each 
other there, and at dinner, ignoring everyone 
else again—totally absorbed in each other. 

By this time there was a tacit understanding 
between mummie and me that Peter of Yugo- 
slavia was heading my “‘approved”’ list of es- 
corts, and that I could go out with him occa- 
sionally unchaperoned. Mummie did not have 
to take this lack of chaperoning too seriously, 
for, if I was unattended, Peter certainly was 
not. A British detective accompanied him 
everywhere. 


Oh, the comfort, 


rest away. 


Price had the best of both worlds at that 
time. Although he was an undergraduate at 
Clare College, Cambridge, reading economics 
and international law, he maintained a sort 
of ‘‘diplomatic freedom”’ as a king. 

Frequently he had to come to London to 
see either King George VI or Mr. Churchill, 
or members of the Yugoslav Cabinet. I am 
afraid that sometimes, in that spring of 1942, 
what was “Mr. Churchill’? or ‘‘a cabinet 
meeting” to the university, was, in fact, Alex- 
andra of Greece to Peter, and I saw him many 
times each week. 

If he could not leave Cambridge he always 
telephoned me. I wouldn’t go out of the house 
until I had had his call. 

Mummie, of course, noticed all this and, 
surprisingly, made no comment, for which I 
was grateful. 


comfort of feeling safe with a person; 
having neither to weigh thoughts nor 
measure words, but to pour them all 
out, just as they are, chaff and grain 
together, knowing that a faithful 
hand will take and sift them, keep 
what is worth keeping, and then, 
with the breath of kindness, blow the 
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Once, out on a shopping expedition wit} 
Marina, I mentioned Peter to her. Marin 
smiled. “‘Falling in love, Sandra?” she askey 
gently. I nodded happily, and Marina squeeze, 
my hand. “He’s a very nice boy,” she sai 
warmly. She was the first person to whom 
had admitted my feelings. 


The second was Peter himself. Mummie an¢ 
I had moved to a hotel in Cambridge, where 
at last, | was to begin my nursing course. It§ 
happened that when we went to Cambridge 
Peter was in London, but there was a greg 
bowl of red roses in my room. I needed ni 
card to tell me whom they were from. Nor wa 
there a card. 

The next day Peter roared up in his yer} 
fast Packard car. With unusual shyness } 
had asked me if I would lunch with hit 
London at the Dorchester Hotel, to mee 
mother, Queen Marie. . 

I was very anxious at this meeting. 
may not like me,” I warned him. “‘Don’ 
get that both her brother and her sister 
unhappy in their marriages to my aunt 
uncle. It’s awful having to meet her 
double divorce between our families.” 

But Peter laughed away these fears. “ 
meeting you, not your aunt or your u 
he assured me. “You'll both like each o 

It was something new for Peter to be 
his mother. He had never really knowr 
very well. After his father’s assassinatio 
had traveled a great deal, so that he had 
seen much of her during his childhood. 
in 1939, in fa 
health, she had ¢ 
to England, brin 
with her to 
Peter’s two yo 
brothers, Tomi 
and Andrea. 

They went to be 
ing school, while 
bought a small hi 
in the countr 
Grandsden, not 
from Cambri 
There, with her 
long friend, 
Rosemary Cres 
a Swiss cook, a 
few Yugoslav 
ants, she lived a very quiet life. 

Peter had seen a great deal of her sinc 
arrival in England. Often instead of sleep 
Cambridge, he went to Grandsden, whe 
mother had furnished a bedroom for him 
nearby small house where her staff lived 

Now Queen Marie was making one ¢ 
infrequent visits to London to meet me. 

“She’s very beautiful, isn’t she?” I a 
Peter, as we drove from Cambridge. 

“She was very beautiful,’ said Peter ra 
somberly. ‘“‘She’s always called either Mig 
or Paiky by the family—don’t ask me 
When [ was a kid, I remember her Ie 
coloring, tremendously blue eyes and sin 
masses of long golden hair. I hated it ¥ 
she had her hair cut. She’s been ill, tho 
and she’s put on a great deal of weight. Id 
know whether it’s because she’s no longers 
but she doesn’t wear such pretty clothes as 
used to.” He sounded almost wistful. : 

“What manner of things does she lik 
talk about?” I pressed nervously. 

Peter gave a shout of laughter. “An 
under the sun,” he said. “You don’t ha 
worry about finding things to talk about. 
has a reputation as a conversationalist. § 
also the fastest and the best woman dri 
know’’—and he banged his foot down of 
accelerator to emphasize his admiratiot 
the dismay of the detective riding in the bf 
*‘She’s also extremely talented as an artis 
a sculptor,”’ he added. 

I began to feel that this was going to 
somewhat formidable luncheon. But the 
ment I saw Peter’s mother, I was remind@ 
his grandmother. She had the same chaail] 
the other Queen Marie, her mother, ha@® 
for me when I was a small child. I kisse 
hand and then her cheek in greeting, alll 
five minutes I was completely at ease wit 

“She liked you,” said Peter jubilant 
we got into the car to return to Cambridg 

“And I liked her,” I said with a 
affection. 


the inexpressible 
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e settled down to what, for us, was a 
rely drive back. 

e detective in the back obligingly pulled 
at over his eyes—a mute gesture of his 
ygness to diminish his intrusion on our 
noon out together. Peter was driving with 
yand and holding mine with the other. 
was like that, one hand holding mine, his 
fixed on the road ahead of him, when 
-said, “I never want to leave you again.” 
yoked straight ahead too. “I don’t either,” 
iG 

mean,” said Peter, head unturned, “that 
er want to leave you again, not at the 
of this drive, not at the end of this day, 
yen at the end of my life.” 

‘hat’s what I mean too,” I replied stead- 
was surprised how steadily, for my heart 
beating like a thousand drums. 

andra,” cried Peter, “we want to marry 
other.” 

ves,” I said, as he took the other hand 
ie steering wheel to embrace me. 

Yh, sir,” came a reproachful and apolo- 
voice, as though from a long way off. 
er Peter nor I really heard it; but the 
tive must have leaned over to straighten 
eering wheel and fix the brake. 

en we emerged, somewhat dreamily, 
each other’s arms, the detective was dis- 
ly ‘‘asleep”’ again, under the brim of his 
















































) one could have had a nicer detective to 
s their proposal, nor a more discreet 
He never even wished us happiness, or 
2d his congratulations, until our engage- 
was Officially announced, which meant 
he had to keep his counsel for eighteen 
ns. 

had no thoughts of such a long wait that 
joon, though. We drove on dreamily, 
Peter realized it had taken us over four 
to drive to Cambridge, and his normal 
ing speed record was sixty-five minutes 
e fifty-six-mile journey from London. 
regained some sense of time, and occa- 
as we reached my hotel. 

er suddenly looked very tense. “I’ve got 
ye you now, Sandra,” he said. “I’m go- 
ome to tell my mother. You go and tell 


: looked dumbly at each other. It was 
‘awful having to say good night. 
Il come to see you directly after break- 
‘he promised. 
If crying, half laughing, I tore into 
jie’s bedroom. For fully five minutes she 
pet NO sense from me at all. I was danc- 
sx round the room, protesting that I 
Vt live until the morning. Finally I 
down sufficiently to say, ““Peter has 
e to marry him, and I’ve said yes” — 
Aummie wouldn’t believe me! 
s brought me to my senses soon enough. 
it’s true, it’s true. He’s gone to tell his 
2r now, and I’ve come to tell you!” 
mummie was unconvinced. “‘You’ve 
<nown him for seven weeks ——” 
ye known him all my life,” Isaid. I 
it. 
diy, gloriously, it was quite true. Peter 
ie person I had always wanted to marry, 


> “someone” had always been there. 
would skip formality, as I had always 
d to do; “‘he’’ would want me to be with 
jor always, make a home for me, share 
) happiness, understand all my sadness; 
would look after me, and want me to look 
im. 
, wonderfully, the person I had thought 
never exist was real and here, in Peter, 
iywas going to marry him. And there was 
ie, disbelieving me. 
n’t you see it’s true?” I asked her softly; 
tiddenly she could. 















It’s one of Peter’s favorite stories—the stern 
Victorian greeting he received from my parent 
the next morning. 

He recounted it to me with great merriment 
later. “I came bounding up the stairs,”’ he said. 
“There were a few people about, and as I was 
turning into the corridor leading to your 
room, Auntie Aspasia appeared at the other 
end of it. She marched straight toward me. 
Before she was near enough to give me her 
hand to kiss, she called out, ‘Good morning, 
Peter, are your intentions toward my daughter 
honorable?’”” A roar of mirth and Peter 
continued, ‘“The whole floor must have heard 
her. I was completely startled. Then I said 


MODERN The news is crocheted fabrics—as smart for 
upholstering modern chairs as for table mats. Made of 
Speed-Cro-Sheen that crochets in half the time. For a 
touch of glitter, use Metallic Knit-Cro-Sheen.® 
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metallic thread. 


OFFICIAL CONTEST RULES (1) Simply complete in 25 additional words 


wate o. 2 ag we 
pe ES Sas 


INFORMAL Colorful pansy pattern is made of Knit- 
Cro-Sheen, using both the plain mercerized and the new 


‘Yes, ma’am, strictly honorable. I give you my 
word, and I have come now to ask your per- 
mission.’ ”’ 

He gave an absurd, owlish little nod. “‘She 
became quite human then, even kissed me, 
and let me come in to see you. I should think 
so, too, after all I'd been through.” 

‘What do you mean?” I asked, alarmed. 

Peter grinned sheepishly, fiddled with the 
dashboard of the car a moment. Then he sud- 
denly blurted out, “‘I was so scared that there 
would be some opposition to our marriage, 
and that Paiky would be difficult, that I was 
sick three times before I got home and could 
ask her.” 
















or less this statement: ‘The ove crochet design most suitable for my 


home is (name design— Modern, Classic, Ruffled or Informal) because...” 
(2) Write on one side of plain paper. (3) Fill in coupon and paste it on 
your entry. (4) Entries must be postmarked not later than midnight 
Nov. 30, 1955, and received by Dec. 10th. (5) All women and girls 13 
years of age or older residing in the United States, its territories and 
possessions, may enter except the employees and their families of Coats 
& Clark Inc. and their advertising agencies. (6) Entries will be judged 
by Ady. Distributors of America on the basis of sincerity and aptness of 
thought. Decisions of judges are final. Only one prize will be awarded 
in a family. (7) All entries become the property of Coats & Clark Inc. 
and none will be returned. Winners will be notified by mail. List of 
winners sent on request 60 days after contest closes. Contest is sub- 


ject to all federal, state and local regulations. 


NAME 


CLASSIC Handmade lace, the familiar form of crochet, 
usually in white, cream or ecru mercerized thread. Coats’ 
Big Ball and Clark’s Big Ball are favorites with many 
crochet prize winners. 
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“There, there,” I found myself saying 
soothingly, the while thinking, with a rush 
of almost motherly love for him, Oh, the poor 
little boy. 

Then in my turn I became scared. “But 
there isn’t any opposition, is there, Peter?” 

““No, darling, there’s no opposition at all.” 

But we were soon to find that there was— 
long and bitter family and political opposition, 
ended only two years later when Uncle Bertie, 
the King of England, helped us to marry. 


Next Month: The “kingnaping” plot which 
almost succeeded and how Alexandra fought, lit- 
erally, for her fiancé. Winston Churchill’s com- 
ment on early marriage. 


100 PRIZES OF *25 EACH 


for the best answers to this question: 


WHICH ONE OF THESE CROCHET DESIGNS 


would you prefer in your home and why? 


RUFFLED This snowy white design, crisply starched, 
is made of J. & P. Coats’ Mercerized Crochet Thread 
which launders like new. 


MAIL TODAY TO 


COATS & CLARK INC., Dept. WD1155 
P.O. Box 223, New York 46, N. Y. 


Attached is my entry in the COATS & CLARK CROCHET DESIGN 
PREFERENCE CONTEST. 





ADDRESS 


CITY 


Age: under 20 [] 


Have you ever crocheted? 
the past year? 


(PRINT PLAINLY) 





ZONE_____STATE_____ 


Crocheted anything within 
What? 


20-35 [] 35-50 [] over 50 (] 


If you want FREE CROCHET DIRECTIONS check which styles: 





HURRY! Enter even if you don’t crochet! Contest closes Nov. 30, 1955— 
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FREE CROCHET DIRECTIONS for making any of 
the styles shown here. Check your choice on the 
coupon, and enclose self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


, Pouzhee,”’ she said, “I’m so happy for 
And then in the next breath, ‘““But are 
ire he means it? He’s so young and im- 
Sa 

3 made me laugh. “‘He means it,” I said. 
nell be here after breakfast in the morn- 
ou can ask him yourself if you like.” 


e did. 
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COATS & CLARK’S GS CROCHET THREADS 


the famous names in qua/ity thread 








don’t happen 





if telephones are located 


where they're needed 


Telephones in kitchen, bedroom and around 
the house are not only step-savers—they’re 
safety aids! You don’t have to leave small 
children alone while you go elsewhere to 
answer or make a call. You get a /ot more 
telephone service for only a few pennies a 
day for each additional telephone. Just call 
the business .office of your local Bell tele- 


phone company. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Reminding you that someone, somewhere, 


would enjoy hearing your voice today. 


WEDDING FEAST ON A BUDGET 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 198 


And now, with a toast to the bride and to 
you, her mother, here are the recipes for an 
elegant though not costly buffet supper: 


SHRIMP MADRILENE 
WITH REMOLADE SAUCE 


Simmer 31% cups canned tomato juice (or if 


you like the flavor, substitute 14 cup sherry 


wine for 14 cup tomato juice) with | bouillon 
cube, 14 teaspoon dried tarragon, 14 tea- 
spoon chopped parsley, | teaspoon sugar, 1g 
teaspoon celery seed and | tablespoon Worces- 
tershire sauce for about 20 minutes. Mean- 
while, soften 2 envelopes unflavored gelatin 
in 4 cup cold water. Dissolve gelatin in hot 
tomato juice and chill until thick and sirupy; 
fold in 1 pound cooked and cleaned shrimp. 
(Large shrimp should be cut into pieces.) 
Pour into a 6-cup mold and chill until firm. 
Garnish with additional shrimp, if desired, 
water cress and endive. Serve with remolade 
sauce. This quantity will serve only 12. For 
24, double the recipe and make 2 molds, so 
that one may be left in refrigerator to bring 
to the table later. 


Remolade Sauce 


To 34 cup mayonnaise add 6 tablespoons 
chili sauce, | 4 tablespoons sweet-pickle rel- 
ish, 14 teaspoon pre- 
pared mustard, 14 tea- oo 
spoon dried tarragon, 
dash cayenne pepper, 
14 teaspoon chopped 
parsley and 1% tea- 
spoon salt. Mix to- 
gether and chill over- 
night in refrigerator. 
Makes 14 cups. 
Double for the 2 
molds. 






CHINESE 


the present. 


awaken a man. 


GLAZED HAM 
WITH 
SAUCE SUPREME 


Have your butcher fork. 


slice a 634-pound 
canned boneless ham 
into 14” slices and tie 
back together with 
string. (There will be 
about 30 slices.) 
Canned hams are 





economical, as there 2 ee ee ee z ZEBeBe 


is no waste. Put the 
ham in a baking dish 
and bake for 30 minutes in a moderate oven, 
350° F. Meanwhile, prepare the following 
elaze: Pour 14 cup orange juice or, if you 
like, 14 cup orange juice and 14 cup Bur- 
gundy wine into a saucepan. Add | cup old- 
fashioned brown sugar and | cup orange mar- 
malade. Bring to a boil; simmer 10 minutes 
and stir in 14 teaspoon mace. Baste the ham 
with this sauce and continue baking for 114 
to 2 hours. Baste every 14 hour with pan 
drippings. Cut the string after ham has 
been placed on the serving platter. Garnish 
with paper-thin orange or lemon. slices. 


Makes 24: to 26 servings. 


Sauce Supreme 


To one 1-pound can applesauce add 2 ta- 
blespoons prepared horse-radish and 14 tea- 
spoon salt. Mix and chill overnight in refriger- 
ator. Makes 3 cups. 


GREEN BEANS BEARNAISE 
Cook 6 packages frozen Frenched green 
beans according to directions on the package. 
Then prepare the following sauce: In the top 
of a double boiler (keep the heat low and the 
water below the boiling point) melt 34 cup 
butter or margarine. Add three 6-ounce 
cans evaporated milk, 3 tablespoons tarra- 
gon vinegar and 11% teaspoons salt. Stir 
constantly until mixture is smooth. Add 
14 teaspoon each of dried tarragon, thyme 
and basil, 144 teaspoons chopped parsley 
and 1 tablespoon finely chopped onion. 
Continue to stir! Lastly, add 9 slightly 
beaten egg yolks and 14 bouillon cubes. This 
is a tricky sauce, but constant stirring will 
keep it from curdling. A wire whisk is al- 


aS 


Until today becomes tomorrow, men 
will be biind to the good fortune of ture. Add 2 


The dawn does not come twice to 


The sea is deep because it never 
rejects the tiniest rivulet. 


A hasty man drinks his tea with a 


Think of your own faults when you 
are awake, and of the faults of others 
when you are asleep. 


One more good man on earth is bet- 
ter than an extra angel in heaven. 

































































LADIES! HOME JOUI 


ways helpful. Should it curdle, merely ai 
1 tablespoon boiling water to smooth’ 
Pour over cooked, drained beans. Se 
24. One third the recipe will serve a sm 
party of 8. | 


i 
BRAZILIAN RICE 


Prepare 3 cups boiled rice. Melt 14 cup bij 
ter or margarine and add 4 beaten eggs, 
pound grated sharp Cheddar cheese, 1 of 
milk, | package frozen chopped spina 
cooked and drained, | tablespoon chopp 
onion, | tablespoon Worcestershire sauce) 
teaspoons salt, and 14 teaspoon each 
whole marjoram, thyme and rosemary. M 
the sauce well and then stir in the rice. Po 
into a 2-quart baking dish and bake in a pj 
of water in a moderate oven, 350° F., for | 
minutes. This quantity will serve only } 
Triple the recipe for 24, but bake in} 
separate casseroles, spacing the baking | 
there’s always a fresh hot one to bring to 
table. 
PLUM GELEE | 

WITH ALMOND MAYONNAISE — 


Drain two 1-pound-l4-ounce cans whe 
peeled greengage plums. Pit the plums ay 
put through a sieve or food mill to mak 
~ cups purée. Soften! 
envelopes unflave 
gelatin in 14 cup 
water. Heat 
purée with 1 ¢ 
the sirup and dis 
gelatin in the hot 


aoe 





PROVERBS 


spoons lemon 
Chill until — siz 
Fold in 1 cup see 
grapes and 2 
cantaloupe hb 
Pour into a 
mold and chill 
firm. This will 
12. Double the 
and make 2 mo 
24. Serve with 


Almond 
Mayonnai 


To 1 eup 
naise, add 14 e 
ered blanche 
monds and 
spoon almond extt 
Mix well and chill overnight in refrigers 
Makes about | cup. Serves 12; double fo 


CRANBERRY HELENE 


Slice thin 14 large seedless orange. Mix 
2 cans whole-cranberry sauce. Season 
teaspoon mace, | teaspoon nutmeg, 4 
spoon cinnamon and blend together 
electric blender a few seconds. (If you d 
have an electric blender, put the o 
rind and all, through the food grinde: 
the cranberry sauce through a sieve o 
mill.) Dissolve 3 packages orange-fla 
gelatin in 3 cups boiling water. Chill 
sirupy and fold in cranberry-orange mix 
Poyr into 7-cup mold and chill overnig 
refrigerator. This will serve 12. Doub 
recipe and make 2 molds for 24. 


Tips for the Hostess 


Though the sherbet is figured in the cost 
will be wise to buy the sherbet instead of 
ing your own. As suggested, the cold ite 
the menu should be made the day before 
ham may be baked ahead and kept wa 
that if you have just one oven there 
space to bake the rice and heat the rolls 
green beans béarnaise is the only dis 
needs last-minute attention. Substitute 
buttered green beans, if you wish, thoug 
dish is worth the effort. If you do not 
enough salad molds to set all three sala 
double quantity, perhaps you could b¢ 
several. Or you might wish to eliminate @ 
the fruit molds.\While you’re borrowing 
you might put in a bid for some refrigé 
space too. With the turkey, ham and s 
you will need extra overnight storage sp 
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STEVENSON * 
a WE LOST OUR THRONE ey es 


PART Il 


His sister tells An Enchanting Christmas Story 


how Adiai campaigns By RUMER GODDEN 


By QUEEN ALEXANDRA 


HIGHFIELDS-NEW HOPE FOR JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 





LOTION 


When you protect loveliness with a lotion, remember... 





You get extra protection in Trushay 


-richer in beauty-protecting ingredients than all other leading lotions! 





fost women we’ve talked to say they use a lotion to protect hands — from redness, rough- 
| ess, dryness and chapping. And when we point out that Trushay is richer in ‘protective 
ngredients than all other leading lotions, they usually reply: “Sounds wonderful, but how 
lan I be sure I’ll like Trushay best?’’ We then make this simple suggestion: try Trushay’s 


;wo-drop test. Two little drops of Trushay tell our richness story better than words ever will. 


TRUSHAY® IS ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 





Laboratory tests prove Trushay’s richness! 


Just two drops will prove it to you! 


Pour two drops of Trushay on back of one hand; rub 
in with back of other. Smooth evenly with palms. Right 
away, you’ll see and feel Trushay’s richness. Your 
hands will have a luxurious feeling of softness all over! 
Trushay is so rich, you can even apply it before wash- 


ing chores to guard hands in detergent suds! 
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1. No grating! No squeezing! At last, real lemon flavor in a package! 
ae Perfect, smooth texture —every time! 


3. One package makes a marvelous pie—pudding enough to please 4. 
Vanilla 
Chocolate 
Butterscotch — 
Lemon 
Coconut Cream 






Be sure to try some Jell-O Pudding and Pie Filling soon. 











JELL-O IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 
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Rumer Godden 


FPlizabeth Rodewald 


Jeremy Griffith 


JQOURNALITIES 


Only one author in the world could 
have written The Fairy Doll (page 
58). It’s Christmas magic by RUMER 
GODDEN, and_ that’s 
about all her readers 
need to know. “I have 
a cottage in Bucking- 
hamshire, which is 
cherry-orchard coun- 
try. The cottage is 
seventeenth century 
and stands ona village 
street between the post 
office and bakery; I 
grow roses and breed Pekingese. I have 
a husband and two schoolgirl daugh- 
ters. Besides the Pekingese and their 
ancient history, the familyshares many 
other interests: the ballet, herbs, Vic- 
torian dolls’ houses and comparative 
religion; all the family write per- 
sistently and continuously—books, 
plays, poems, scripts and reviews. 
Fortunately, the house has a great 
many wastepaper baskets.” 


The Story of a Winter Night (page 82) 
is about an old Vermont couple and 
how much they have to give to others. 
The author, ELIZABETH BACON RODE- 
WALD, is a Vermonter 
by adoption. “I was 
born and brought up 
in New York,” she re- 
ports, ““went to Smith 
College, married, saw 
a good deal of the 
world, had three chil- 
dren, acquired step- 
children, in-law chil- 
dren and _ grandchil- 
dren. When we moved to Vermont I 
discovered I liked the country better 
than the city. ’'ve worked in com- 
munity theaters, done graduate work 
at Cornell, and remodeled old houses 
for us to live in. When life lets up a lit- 
tle, I write. I haven’t written much.” 














JEREMY H. GRIFFITH (The Miracle at 
St. Columba’s Kirk, page 60) is a 
writer of fiction, nonfiction, verse, and 
a well-known counsel 
to industrial corpora- 
tions on public rela- 
tions and public af- 
fairs. He was born in 
California, educated 
at the University of 
California and Prince- 
ton, and was for some 
years a minister of the 
Presbyterian Church, 
both in Canada, where he lived among 
the Scots of Cape Breton who are the 
characters in his story, and in the 
United States. From a writer of such 
unusual, background you would ex- 
pect an unusual story. The Miracle is 
such a story, one to ponder. 
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FROM TRAVEL | 
TO ToYs 


WHATEVER YOU NEED 


Find it Fast 
In The 


‘Yellow Pages’ 









HARMONY 
5-piece place setting 16.75 


isn't 
this a 
dainty dish 


to set 


























before 


Even simplest meals seem 
sumptuous on Syracuse’ 
famous fine china. And how 
the man in your house 
appreciates this extra quality Z 
and beauty —served up daily! 
Which you can do—for 
Syracuse has amazing strength. 
Heavenly smoothness, rich 
lustre, gay new-looking 
designs are yours for years 
of big buffets and little 
breakfasts. The cost of so much 
loveliness? That’s best of all. 
Experience and research over 
the years have shown 
Syracuse how to 
"7 make finer china — 


less expensive. 


VRACUSE,, | 
Beauly that works for a ling / 


Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies 





NE LYRIC VICTORIA 


5-piece place setting 11.75 


place setting 12.75 5-piece place setting 9.75 


FREE Portfolio of Syracuse China pa n full color... with helpful hints on choosing, 
using al ng for your china. Send for you py today. Syracuse China, Dp. J12-55, Syracuse 4, N. Y. 
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Readers Write 


Merry Christmas! 


San Rafael, California 

Dear Journal: I have noticed a lot of 
beautiful babies in your magazine, but 
none cuter than my granddaughter, 





Grandma’s girl. 


Wendy Ann. I can hardly wait to have 
her under our Christmas tree! 
Sincerely, 
RUTH M.:TTHEWS 


Atoms to 
Feed the Hungry 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Dear Editors: Thank you for Harold 
Stassen’s Atoms for Peace. Those of us 
who are trying to understand the atom 
age need this statement from the one 
who is assisting our President in his goal 
of disarmament. 

I should like to ask these questions: 
Before we jump at houses without wir- 
ing, cordless irons and toasters—must 
we not look at the colossal needs of 
starving people? Shouldn’t we make 
certain that all reactors (other than those 
used for research and medical treatment) 
will go to the hungriest parts of the 
world? If we don’t provide the power 
which will feed children and create work 
for their parents, how can we ever hope 
for conditions which will make a perma- 
nent peace possible? How can we ever 
be sure that new ways of waging war will 
not be thought of all over again? 

Sincerely, 
JULIA P. RUOPP 


Seeing Life 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Dear Editors: All through my long 
friendship with LHJ, I’ve most enjoyed 
How Young America Lives. I suppose 
it’s just because I’m a natural nosy-body 
and love to see how other couples live, 
work and solve all the problems of young- 
marrieds. In almost every story, I see 
something we have in common with the 
family; or, perhaps, I like looking 
througha keyhole and being polite about 
i Sincerely, 
MRS. RICHARD F. POWELL, JR. 


Worth-while Jobs Needed 


Granville, Ohio 

Dear Sirs: This past week, as adviser 
for our Youth Fellowship group, I got 
six boys and girls of high-school age to- 
gether. Armed with paintbrushes, we 
tackled a schoolroom—painting the ceil- 
ing and walls. Later we'll make curtains 





for the windows, and we will have a 
more attractive room for a small group 
of retarded children. These teen-agers 
had a good time working together, and 
others wanted to join us. But I had 
room for only six in my car—and therein 
lies the crux of the trouble. Too few 
adults are willing to give their time and 
energy to make such projects possible. 

If we treat teen-agers with respect, if 
we realize that they do not need to be 
constantly entertained, we will see good 
behavior. Let’s give them worth-while 
jobs to do, and let them know the 
privilege of being able to work. We may 
be quite surprised at how capable these 


juveniles can be. Sincerely, 


MRS. WEBSTER G. PENDERGAST 


And No Clotheslines! 


Bakersfield, California 

Dear Editors: I am writing to you be- 
cause I think you can tell me what to do. 
Just over a year ago I bought a clothes 
dryer and calling it unsatisfactory is the 
understatement of the year! 

In the thirteen or fourteen months I 
have had the dryer, only one has passed 
without a service call. For the first six 
months these calls were free. Then we 
moved to Bakersfield and I now have had 
to pay for all calls—although I was as- 
sured before I bought the dryer that the 
store would pay for all calls if I sent them 
the bills. Later the manager refused to 
assume responsibility for the repairs. 

lam at my wit’s end! We have a new 
house with no clotheslines (I depended 
on the dryer) and I simply can’t afford 
this constant repair! We have three 
children under three and another on the 
way. I have been saving up to buy a 
washer from the same manufacturer, but 
now I don’t know what to do. 

Sincerely yours, 
Name withheld 


> When home-town representatives 
fail in servicing, whether they sold the 
appliance or not, write to the maker. 
Your letter (to the home-economics di- 
rector or service manager) should ex- 
plain the difficulties and give the model 
number, date and place of purchase. 
Manufacturers want their devices to give 
satisfaction and appreciate knowing 
when service arrangements fail at the 


local level —ED. 


Tastes Good Too! 


Hamburg, New York 

Dear Editors: Every year our family 
makes a village out of cake, candy and 
cookies. There are a gumdrop house, a 





Gingerbread church. 


cooky house and a church. The church 

is made of gingerbread, has a bell in the 

tower, stained-glass windows made of 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 
























Westinghouse 


TRUE-CHROMATIC 
COLOR TV SETS Westinghouse 
CATALINA 
TV SETS Westinghouse 
ELECTRIC 
BLANKETS 


. 





You can be sure if it’s West- 
inghouse! Engineered to the 
highest standards of perform- 
ance. Contemporary cabinet 
of ‘“Dreft pink’’* mahogany. 
Be first with color TV! 


Full 17-inch tube gives you 
150 square inches of the 
brightest picture in TV. Ex- 
clusive Channel-Guide top 
tuner. Smart cabinet in soft 
“Dreft pink.”* 





Exclusive Westinghouse 
thermostatic control guaran- 
tees perfect sleeping comfort. 
Fine wool in “Dreft pink’; 
matching satin binding. 


*Winner’s choice of manufacturer's colors on these prizes. 


—— FOLLOW THESE EASY RULES! 


@® On an official entry blank (like the one in 
the lower right-hand corner of this page), 
complete this sentence: ‘I’m tickled pink with 
new pink Dreft because........ "in 25 addi- 
tional words or less, and print plainly your 
name and address. Each entry must include a 
regular or giant-size pink Dreft box top. 


© Mail, together with pink Dreft box top, to 
Pink Dreft Contest, P.O. Box 64, Dept. A, 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio. Enter as often as you wish. 
Each entry must be accompanied by a box top, 
and all entries must be postmarked not later 
than midnight, April 30, 1956 and received not 
later than May 14, 1956. 


© Entries will be judged for originality and 
aptness of thought. Entries must be wholly the 





work of the person in whose name the entry is 
submitted, except for incidental help from 
family and friends, and will be disqualified for 
outside professional or compensated help. Only 
one prize will be awarded to any person. No 
entries returned. Entries, contents, and ideas 
therein belong unqualifiedly to Procter & Gamble 
for any and all purposes. Judges’ decision final. 
Duplicate prizes in case of ties. 


©% Contest open to residents of continental 
U. S. (including Alaska), Hawaii and Canada, 
except employees of Procter & Gamble, its ad- 
vertising agencies and their families. Contest 
subject to all government regulations. Winners 
will be notified by mail. Winner lists will be 
available on request approximately two months 
after close of contest. 


EE ORTS 







Westinghouse 


PORTABLE 
RADIOS 





Handsome book-size port- 
able. Goes anywhere—weighs 
only 314 pounds. Plastic case 
custom-finished in *‘Dreft 
pink.”” Complete with carry- 
ing case and batteries! 


ya gCHE MRL ELT Gk Se ee eo OO 





FORD THUNDERBIRDS 


(or any Ford model of your choice) 


5 top winners get a Thunderbird, custom-finished, 


with fine leather upholstery!* Smart removable top! 
Special bonus!—1900 gallons of gasoline to every Ford 
winner whose entry includes a giant-size pink Dreft box top. 








What you should know about 
new pink Dreft to help you win: 


Now so much milder to hands that wash dishes! This 
new Dreft is pink, like a lotion. Makes brilliant white 
suds that feel smooth, like a lotion. Yet for all its 
new hand mildness, new pink Dreft cleans dishes 

the fastest way ever! ; 


No more need to trust special-care washables to 

“work clothes” suds! This amazing new detergent gives 
you thorough yet safest possible cleaning for 
everything from lingerie to baby’s diapers, from fine 
woolens to the new 

miracle fabrics 
like Dacron and 
Orlon. Whether 
you wash by 
machine or by 
hand, you'll love 
new pink Dreft! 

















Just complete this sentence in 25 words or less: 


Im tickled pink with new pink Dreft because 











Mail to: Pink Dreft Contest, P.O. Box 64, Dept. A, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


Print your name............ 


Sifeehin:. & esd cana tet =< 


All entries must be postmarked not later than midnight, April 30, 1956 and received rot later than May 14, 1956. 






So gay and lovely... 
so thrifty too. 


EEWP GIFT WRAPPING PAPERS 


You’ll be proud of your Christmas gifts— 
( wrapped in the new KVP papers. And the money 
saved leaves more for presents! 

Each colorful design comes in its own cut- 
ter-box. Simply tear off as needed ... for large or 
small packages. No wrinkles—no creases—no 
waste. The paper section of your favorite store 
has it. 


Rolls are 20 in. wide, 75 ft. 
long—125 square feet of 
beautiful paper. 


Your Guarantee 
ot Quality 


THE KVP comPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Save time, save work, with these KVP Household Papers 
Shelf Papers ¢ Freezer Papers « Heavy and Fancy Waxed ¢ Dusting Papers 
Pie Tape ¢ Baking Cups * Cookery Parchment e Gift Wrapping 
In Canada buy KVP-APPLEFORD Paper Products 








UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM oii, — 


adds whole-ham goodness to 
main-dish meals! 


Deviled Noodle Ring. Add generous scoops of Family Woop / 
Underwood Deviled Ham to your favorite noodle ring. ize j 
Underwood is made from whole hams and rich, nat- 4 PEVILEH ' 
ural spices—nothing else! That’s why all main dishes = oe : HAys 
made with Underwood’s taste so tangy, so flavorful! : >> 
Wm. Underwood Co , Watertown 72, Mass, —— 








CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 
shiny candies, and lights up. We made 
the fence out of nougats and candy 
canes. Paths are tiny hard candies, pop- 
corn trees are decorated with more 
candy, and the river is blue-tinted icing 
with an orange-peel bridge! 

Yours truly, 
MRS. WILLIAM WOLVERTON 


Clipped Wings 


Tracy, Minnesota 
Dear Editors: It’s wonderful being 
married, having a home, watching our 
children grow. I wouldn't give it up for 
anything. But still that nagging wish re- 
mains to venture into new fields, try out 
latent talents and never disclosed ambi- 
tions. How many of your ““‘homebound”’ 
readers feel as I do? Do I have company 
or am I just a split personality ? 
A long-devoted reader, 
Name withheld 


‘““New’’ Sweater 


Portland, Oregon 

Dear Ladies’ Home Journal: Please 

tell me where to get the felt flowers appli- 

quéd to the sweater in the August 

JOURNAL. My best blue cashmere is 

full of moth holes and this looks like a 
better solution than the Good Will! 

Sincerely, 
ELEANOR CORNWALL 


Big as Life 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Dear Editors: Since we have been 
friends for a long time, I thought you 
might like to see my daughter Joan and 
her newest playmate. 


Joan and friend. 


Never underestimate the power of a 
mommie when her child says, ‘‘I want a 
doll for Christmas, as big as I am.”’ 

MRS. W. F. CLARKE 


Sure Purchase 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

To the Editors: 1 do one thing with 

your magazine that I have never done 

with any other—I simply walk into the 

drugstore and pick it up, pay for it and 

walk out without looking through it 

first. I am that sure of finding many 
things worth reading! 

I married at seventeen, and now have 

a baby one year old. Thank you for help- 

ing me learn how to make a good home 

for my family. 
Sincerely, 
MRS. HENRY SARVER 


Visit With Dorothy Black 


Park Ridge, Illinois 

Dear Editors: In a 1953 letter to the 
JOURNAL, Dorothy Black said that visi- 
tors would have a much better idea of 
England if they would tour the country 
houses. I was interested and wrote Mrs. 
Black to tell her so. I also mentioned 
my own two trips to England; and she 
replied that on my next visit I must re- 
member I had a new friend in Rudgwick. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 
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FREE! IO RECIPES FOR 
GAY HOLIDAY DESSERTS! 


Nesselrode Pudding 
Mince Ice Cream Pie 
Chocolate Poundcake Cranberry Ice Cream Roll 
Pumpkin Chiffon Pie Mocha Fudge Dessert 


Eggnog Cupcakes 
Holiday Fruitcake 


Lemon Cream Torte _ Festive Nut Torte 
Think your holiday guests will like those 
Eggnog Cupcakes pictured above? I'll bet 
they will! (Especially with that Meadow 
Gold Fruit Cake Ice Cream.) All ten of 
these festive desserts are surprise treats— 
they look gay and taste different and won- 
derful. Even the old favorites have been 
given a new twist—it’s Pumpkin Chiffon 
Pie and Chocolate Poundcake this year! 
For especially good results, do your baking 
with Meadow Gold Butter. It’s churned 
fresh every day. And it keeps its delicate, 
fresh-churned flavor even when melted. 
Why not pick up some Meadow Gold Butter 
today and try the new Eggnog Cupcake 
recipe below? And be sure to send for all 
ten new recipes for the gayest holiday des- 
serts you've ever served! 


Recipe for Eggnog Cupcakes 


12 cup Meadow Gold Butter 
34 cup sugar 
3 Meadow Gold Eggs 

134 cups sifted cake flour 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
34 teaspoon nutmeg 
14 teaspoon salt 

2 cup Meadow Gold Milk 


1 teaspoon rum flavoring 


Cream butter and sugar until light and fluffy. 
Beat in eggs one at a time. Add sifted dry ingre- 
dients alternately with milk and rum flavoring, 
mixing well after each addition. Place 214-inch 
paper baking cups in muffin pans; fill 24 full. 
Bake at 375° for 20 minutes. Cool and ice witha 
butter frosting which has been flavored with 
nutmeg and rum flavoring. Decorate with cine 
namon candies. Makes 112 dozen cupcakes. 










your free recipes 
on handy 3 x 5" 
eatrice Foods Co-, 
LaSalle Street, 


How to get 


Each recipe 

Write 
file card. : i 
pant. j-125, 120 Se 
Chicago 3> Ill. Sen y 
“ Co 
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HOMEMAKER SET. The 52-, 
some blond wood chest conti 
serve eight people and costs ju 
sets for four, attractively gift 
terms available, 





ent be glad? You chose 


Enjoy all 5 styles: crushed « sliced + chunks « tidbits + juice 


—and that specially refreshing DEL Monte Pineapple is cause for 
rejoicing any time you serve it. No ordinary pineapples, 
these. We grew 60,000 strains to achieve such superior fruit. 
And we harvest only when natural tartness and sweetness 
are in perfect balance. True tropic flavor? You said it 
—you taste it in all DEL Monte Pineapple. Me 


The brand you know puts flavor first 
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e CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6 7 ’ % bg f 
1 e Last summer, my sister and I went to J Awe TT Fd Py i s — 
At a W mois ul ¢ D) § ¢ a me hi London and Mrs. Black promptly in- hola i 3 


vited us to lunch in her garden. We hada Sweden’scraftsmen ig? 

& warm welcome from her, the two grand- e : a & 

> , r children and the Earl of Warwick (a huge : 7 s i a 
ends dr [ skin roblem black dog). The day was perfect; the a ° a Ae ed 
as lunch delicious (cold pigeon pie to begin a. America’s home Prats 

: with and then ice cream topped wilh 

currants and raspberries she had grown); 
the Duke’s Cottage, some of it 600 years 
old, was a picture; and the flower and 
vegetable gardens, orchards, lily pond 
and rustic bridge were a lovely sight. 
We will long remember the fun and 
good fellowship, and the gracious kind- 
ness shown to us, total strangers, by 
Dorothy Black. 






~ There’s nothing like 
the am 


z 


_ 


; 
aging new 
. 


Sag 


» 
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Very sincerely, 
KATHARINE M. THOMAS 


Friends in Vietnam 


Banmethuot, Vietnam 

Dear Editors: How could you possibly 
understand just what the LApirs’ HOME 
JOURNAL means to us here in the Darlak 
Plateau—Tribesland—in Central Viet- 
nam? My new magazine arrived today, 
and it will really make the rounds. How 


we do dream of furlough time when we, 
é e r é > ' 7 é » : : : 
al oun y Ou bs too, can walk into a sparkling-clean, 


fsbo 

















glass-fronted supermarket, reach into : ae 
The MIRACLE MAGISTAC gives you 
AUTOMAGIC SWITCH-STITCH. A 
fouch of the finger to change the” 
design. j ‘ 


eon ur io 
/* Guaranteed by» ; 


Good Housekeeping 
Noor 





45 apvranstd ie 7 
,? , 4, 
‘CONSOLIDATE 
af SEWING MACHINE CO 
NEW. YORK: 1115 
‘DALLAS: 2612 Main 
LOS ANGELES: 92 % 
CHICAGO: 560 W. . Bs, 


"Made of finest swedish steel by Husqvarn a 
New acquaintances. aad z ae ae 4 3 | 


alon our che ¢ ks one of the freezers, pick out everything 
from soup to nuts, dash home and get a 


“WHERE’LL | GET 
de luxe meal in fifteen minutes. Oh la la! 

The snapshot is of four Raday school- 9 9 
girls who have also gotten acquainted THE CASH . 


with America. Sinceral 
oe How many times have you 


AROS aa or asked yourself that question 
when you are faced with house- 





Tribute to a Father hold expenses that have to be 
Saket met? We would like to suggest an 
Atherton, California answer that can mean increased 


Dear Editor: So many articles on 
juvenile delinquency seem to imply that 
all children of broken homes will end up 
in jail—or worse. Perhaps we should 
give some thought to those children who 
have become successes in life in spite of 
this beginning. 

I was a product of a broken home. 


From the time I was six, there was dis- and you will receive our offer and 
sension and disloyaity; and when I was 


easy-to-follow instructions. 
twelve and my brother was two, we 
were boarded out for five years. Then we CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 


lived with our father—and what was the 256 Independence Square 


d e tl outcome? Our father, an immigrant boy Philadelphia 5 Pennsylvania 
aro uU n NV: Out mM Ou 1 with no formal education, never missed 

@ being with us at night. He was both 
father and mother; he gave us his home- 


spun philosophy, helped us with our prob- TRICKLING eee wk 


income for you. 

By selling magazine subscrip- 
tions, you can earn generous 
commissions. Many of our rep- 
resentatives earn more than $1.50 
an hour in their spare time—and 
you can do the same! Just send us 
your name and address ona postal, 














Deep softening action of Tussy Moisture Cream lems, and! gmided™ug)in lenesty- Bath!ot Pari ize ana fatty. 

; 7 us went to college, and are now married ime Add sifted dry ingre- 

7 > Sean froG “2 2 ; a few (happily) with families of our own. ps ith milk and rum flavoring, 
brings the dewy freshness of youth to your face! BUDE. Sane pe Pama ean a ing wall after cack dddition.) Place 2.imels 


ne ae yer baking cups in muffin pans; fill 24 full. 
home need not be the end. Not if you ; : B fe 





i 7 mm . . y : ke at 375° for 20 minutes. Cool and ice witha 
Just one treatment with Tussy Moisture Cream and suddenly. the dry look is gone! remember that love is the four-letter \tter frosting which has been flavored with 
ys : ‘ f ; word to success. 4 ftmeg and rum flavoring. Decorate with cine 

k irst. special beauty oils sink deep dow nto soften and supple! Second, a Sincerely, mon candies. Makes 114 dozen cupcakes. 


; ey hie MRS. E. A. WILLIAMS, JR. | 
remarkable “Humidine” ingredient draws invisible moisture from the air... 


yrovides continuous moisturizing action on dry skin! 
} j You’re Welcome 


You'll see dry lines softened, minimized! Your cheeks start to lose that flaky Evansville. Wisconsin 


look! Your throat looks smoother, younger! Suddenly there is a natural glow Dear ‘Editors and Employees: This is 
¢ < oD ° 

. Y : a call—not the kind I used to make 

2S ac g »e ‘ yer! Re > “Yr " Sic mes lhl pecss : y 

to your skin. It actually feels younger! Remember—Tussy Moisture Cream when I left our cards on a silver tray 





free recipes 


but a return to you all, after twelv - 
3x5 


does more than moisturize... it beauty treats your skin! oe sas 
JOURNAL calls a year for fifty-six year 


your 
y to get yO 
Hov ee enay 


; : 5 7 cipe printe -.. Foods Co-s 
$3 pee 3 It’s a sincere thank you for the past, cx Each ee ae to: Beatrice Tetaueet 
. ce - fe : “1. card. = e> 
ENG 1D Pus Lax gratulations for the present, and go: aa j-125, 120 5- Lave 


Dept- 


Chicago 3, ill. Send today- 
= o 


luck for your future. F 
It’s always been a happy day wk. 


the JOURNAL comes. 
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CHRISTIANIA STOCKHOLM 






See what happens 





HOMEMAKER SET. The 52-piece homemaker set in a hand- 

some blond wood chest contains all the pieces you need to 
= serve eight people and costs just $69.95. The 16-piece starter 
4 sets for four, attractively gift-boxed, from $14.95. Budget 
terms available, 


ALL PATTERNS MADE IN U.S. A. 








SPRING LILY NEW DAWN 





_ WHEN MASTER SILVERSMITHS WORK WITH STAINLESS STEEL... 


» 


International Stainless is the gift that a homemaker 


would like to give to herself! 


Today the “home beautiful” is the home easy to care for, and 
International Stainless was created for this happier way of living. 


Don’t you love the simplicity of the graceful patterns? Best of 
all, they need no polishing, no pampering. International Stainless 
can’t possibly tarnish, rust or stain in normal use. 


You'll find there are different kinds of stainless steel tableware 
—some cheap, some good, some foreign, some made in this coun- 
try. It will help you choose the best if you remember this: 


1. International Stainless is made by the world’s leading silver- 
smiths to the same exacting standards as your precious silverware. 


2. There are many smart, modern patterns to choose from, and— 
because all International tableware 1s made right here in America 
—they will be available when you want to add pieces later on. 


Make a note to see this new worksaving tableware soon. Ask 
for it by name—and look for the trademark of The International 
Silver Company. It’s on the back of each piece. 


International Silat 


Mastercrafted in steel by The International Silver Company 


skis 
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C ooking champions Say: There never WAS anything’ ike it before he 


~~ "This fluffy-rich golder, yellow 
oy Shortening Sives you 
— | 





Mrs. Merle E. Seaton, of Taylorville, IIl., 
top cooking champion in TWO states, has lost 
count of her blue ribbons. She says: “Whether 
I’m baking to exhibit or just for my folks, 
the cookies I get with golden Fluffo sure make 
a hit. People agree that they're the most 
delicious they ever tasted!” 





She adds, “I like the way Fluffo handles... gives “And your cookies come out looking so pretty... you fet foe that golden color means they have 
you a nice soft dough that’s easy to work with... a nice flavor all the way through. And they pz Fluffo cookies taste even better than they look!” 
YES, the cookies you get from golden Fluffo really are a new eS SS Se ae a ar re 


kind of cookies—better looking, better tasting, better in texture 
. better in every way than any shortening ever gave you before! 


| MRS. SEATON’S PRIZE-WINNING COOKIES 

| This recipe won her another blue ribbon last August! Makes BOTH drop and roll cookies 
haves: because velutiote different! Even its color is different — } in just one mixing! NOTE: Use Fluffo in all your recipes that call for shortening. 
golden-yellow. It’s a wonderful new kind of short- 
ening, blended by Procter & Gamble from better | 
shortening ingredients, by an exclusive fluffing 
process. It’s the finest shortening you can buy. 


l cup FLUFFO 112 cups sugar 2 eggs Blend Fluffo and sugar: add eggs and beat) 
22 cups sifted all-purpose flour Combine flour, baking powder and salt; add/ 
1 tsp. baking powder 1 tsp. salt blending well. Divide dough in half. 





As cooking champion Mrs. Seaton says: “No 
other shortening makes food look and taste as 
downright good to eat as Fluffo! I wouldn’t go 
back to white shortening for anything.” 


wrap in waxed paper and chill thoroughly. Divide and roll, part at a time, on a well 
floured board to 4%” thickness. Cut and bake on greased baking sheet, 10-12 minutes at 


od 
\ Rolled Cookies:. to one half dough, add 1 to 2 tsp. vanilla, orange, lemon or almond extract} 
j 375° F. Cool. Add icing if desired. Makes about 3 doz. cookies with average cutters 


Drop Cookies: to the other half of the dough, add %4 cup milk, and your choice of: 


(1) 1 to 2 tsp. almond extract, ¥%2 cup chopped shredded coconut — or — 

(2) 1 to 2 tsp. lemon extract, ¥ cup each chopped dates and walnuts — or — 

(3) 1 tsp. cinnamon, 4% tsp. nutmeg, 4 tsp. cloves and % cup seedless raisins — or — 

(4) % to % tsp. peppermint flavoring, ¥% cup chopped pecans and 3 tbsp. cocoa, stirred 
into 3 tbsp. warm water. 


Drop by teaspoons on greased baking sheet, bake as above. Makes 3-34 doz. cookies 


Use this fluffy-rich shortening with all your usual 
recipes — for a new kind of baking and frying. It 
costs no more than other leading shortenings. So Wag 
digestible, too. The best cooks all over America 


are changing to Fluffo—why not you? WS) on 
Drochr EGambké ACW kind of shortening. . ZFOLBERY = F | : 


©1955, The Procter & Gamble Company ALL-PURPOSE SHORTENING, NOT A TABLE SPREAD (Yellow from pure carotene) 
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Romantic love? 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON 


lhe high divorce rate in the United States 

continues to disturb legislators, psychia- 
trists, social workers and those concerned in 
general and in particular with juvenile 
crime. There appears to be no question at 
all that the rate of juvenile crime is inti- 
mately related to the rate of divorce. A ma- 
jority of juvenile offenders are the children 
of homes broken by divorce. A surprisingly 
large number of adults whose marriages 
have ended in divorce have had divorced 
parents and been before juvenile courts in 
their youth. 

No body of expert opinion doubts the 
evil social effects of broken marriages, and 
many measures to prevent breaks and/or 
to reconcile wife and husband are advocated 
and practiced with some success. 

But a diagnosis of why so many American 
marriages dissolve has not, I think, been 
satisfactorily made. Relaxation of public 
and private morals is blamed, without very 
careful definition of what ‘morality’? may 
really be. 

When Dr. Kinsey published his two books 
on Sexual Behavior in the Human (Amer- 
ican) Male and Female, the public was 
shocked to discover what the overtly moral, 
in matters of marriage and sex, covertly 
practice. Iam by no means convinced of the 
reliability of Dr. Kinsey’s methods and pro- 
cedures, and the generalizations that he and 
others have made from the limited number 
and social range of the cases he has investi- 
gated. But that the actual sexual behavior of 
both sexes is not what our social and 
legal codes declare it should be; that there 
is an enormous discrepancy between out- 
ward conventions, legal and social, and ac- 
tual practice, and that this discrepancy is a 
considerable and perhaps primary contribu- 
tor to the dissolution of homes, does not 
even need, I think, to be statistically demon- 
strated. 

One does not have to be a Dr. Kinsey to 
know that a too large percentage of mar- 
ried women and an even higher number of 
married men have, in the course of their 
married lives, had sexual relations with per- 
sons of the opposite sex to whom they are 
not married. It is known to every mature 
person who is observant, or has been the 
recipient of confidences. Any lawyer, doctor, 
priest or clergyman, or even one who reads 
**Advice to the Lovelorn’’ columns in the 


) Do we misunderstand 


newspapers, knows this. So it was not sur- 
prising to read that about half of all mar- 
ried women interviewed by Dr. Kinsey con- 
fessed they had once, or on several occa- 
sions, been sexually unfaithful to their hus- 
bands. (The ratio of such infidelity rose as 
the wife grew older, reaching its maximum 
at forty.) 

The plain fact is that a large proportion 
of married men and women, who are not, 
in general, classified as immoral, or even 
unconventional, “‘jump the fence” once or 
several times during their marriages. These 
strayings from the path of absolute, lifelong 
monogamy are a contributory if not primary 
factor in the breakup of homes, if the in- 
fidelity of one of the partners is known to 
the other (as it by no means usually is). 

A husband or wife suspects the other of 
sexual infidelity more often than he or she 
has proof of it. Suspicion, of course, is 


based on subterfuges to inhibit normal mar- | 


ital cohabitation, on inexplicable absences, 
on uncommon expressions of irritation. 
All lead to estrangements. 

Dr. Kinsey’s researches uncovered what 
every woman knows, that husbands are 
more likely to take drastic steps upon dis- 
covery of their wives’ infidelity than wives 
upon knowledge of their husbands’. The 
sexual peccadilloes of men are generally ac- 
cepted, even by wives, as more “‘natural.”’ 
Men, usually, have far less feeling of guilt 
about them than women do about their own 
straying. We all know men who _ have 
“played around” with other men’s wives, or 
unmarried women, who are absolutely out- 
raged if their wives transfer any part of their 
sexual interest to another male—on the 
theory that what’s sauce for the gander is 
sauce for the goose. 

Both sexes, at a certain age (late thirties 
and early forties) begin to fear the loss of 
their sexual attractiveness or prowess. It 
leads them to be especially susceptible to 
advances, outside marriage, from aggressive 
men or willing women. There arises in most 
people approaching middle age what Ger- 
mans call “the closed door complex” 
(the apprehension that one’s sexual life is 
approaching its decline, and the desire to 
test whether one can still turn a man’s head 
or enrapture a woman). That forty is the 
“dangerous age” is an expression known 
to all. CONTINUED ON PAGE 13 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 

This is true in all societies. I doubt whether 
there is more marital infidelity in America 
than in any European country. Why, then, is 
the American divorce rate so much higher? 

I suspect it is because Americans have an 
attitude toward love and marriage not shared 
by more mature, or even more primitive 
peoples. Americans identify sexual passion 
with love, and believe it to be the most im- 
portant, and sometimes the on/y necessary 
ingredient of a successful marriage. Being 
“in love’’ (sexually infatuated) is entirely 
sufficient to drive them to the altar or the 


registry office. Marriage is the peak of a “‘ro- | 


mance.” Naturally, when the romance de- 
clines in fervor the marriage becomes un- 
happy, even unendurable. There is almost 
nothing but sex to bind the two together. 

Such a marriage, being false to nature and 
experience, should not have occurred in the 
first place. Marriage on such a basis is 
bound to bring bitter disappointments, re- 
criminations, tensions, feelings of mutual 
inadequacy and guilt. Out of these feelings 
grow hopeless estrangements. The husband 
then defends his extramarital affairs on the 
ground that his wife is “‘cold.’’ The wife 
pours into the ears of any of her intimates 
who will listen her husband’s sexual short- 
comings, and her own blamelessness. 

Love, being far more than sex attraction, 
is not blind, but sex all too often is. The 
sexually infatuated, usually unconsciously, 
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see each other wholly as objects of sexual 
satisfaction. But even when this attraction is 
exceptionally mutual and keen, it does not, 
in everyday life, rule out other affinities and 
disaffinities between married couples, since 
there is inadequate appreciation of the value 
of a home, and what it can mean, on the 
part of both wife and husband. No one is 
sexually enraptured twenty-four hours a day, 
and few, if any, married couples are always 
sexually susceptible at the same time. And it 
is a curious thing that intense sexual en- 
gagement seems incompatible with a sense 
of humor, that cheerful protector of sanity 
and common sense. Being “‘madly in love’’ 
is not just a phrase! 

Europeans have a more realistic attitude 
toward love and marriage, which may ac- 
count in part for the increasing number of 
marriages between American men and Euro- 
pean women, and the outburst of criticism 
of American women (by men) which we re- 
peatedly find in books and magazines. 

The European woman does not marry 
only for “love’’—and I have put the word 
in quotes to indicate sexual love, in the sense 
of being “‘in love.’’ Marriage is not regarded 
as primarily or exclusively a matter of in- 
dividual preference, or the legalization of a 
passionate affair. Marriage is regarded, 
quite properly, as a social institution de- 
signed to perpetuate the race under respon- 
sible conditions. It affords the atmosphere 
and surroundings for a comfortable, crea- 
tive, companionable and stable life for two 
intelligent, civilized persons of opposite sex 
who want a home and are willing to build a 
life together. Love and sex are not identified 
as synonymous, and they should not be. For 
though it may seem brutal to say so, purely 
sexual intimacy and satisfaction are far 
easier to come by than conventions admit. 
Almost any normally sexed person, given a 
favorable time, place and circumstance, can 
derive purely sexual satisfaction from almost 
any normally sexed member of the opposite 
sex. The conjugally erotic covers a far 
wider field, involving compatibilities not re- 
lated (or only distantly related) to sex. 
Aesthetic values and responses; common 
tastes, even in the matter of food; preference 
for one or another society or types of friends; 
a common at-easeness, not only with each 
other, but with each other’s relatives and 
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friends, and, above all, a common sense of 
ethical values are vitally important to a real 
marriage and a real love. It is quite possible 
to be “‘in love’’—fervidly sexually infatu- 
ated—with someone one does not like. It is 
impossible to live happily, in married inti- 
macy, with such a person. 

To most European men, their wives, 
homes and families are precious and endur- 
ing far beyond the varying conditions of 
their sexual relations with their wives. They 
marry more deliberately than Americans, 
with a view to all the conditions of their fu- 
-ture life together. If now and then husbands 
have affairs outside their homes, or even if 
they may have prolonged relations with other 
women, their wives’ positions are neverthe- 
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less secure. If a woman has relations with a But holiday messes, too, we fear. 
married man, she does not expect to become For company, we clean up quick! 
his wife, nor does he expect her to break up Du Pont Sponges turn the trick! 
his home. a as aa 
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have always been more frowned upon than 


those of men, in any culture or society. LONG-WEARING 


“Here, Joe...clean all the mirrors with Windex Spray.” Whatever the reasons of convention, or be- 


lief in a different and more naturally monog- 
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Everybody knows Windex Spray is the “fun” way to ‘¢ fact, by far, is that such relations can and do 


do a big job, SWISH—spray it on, WHISH—wipe it off! - result in unwanted pregnancies. Men in most 
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And Windex Spray finishes the job—it leaves no lenses fm port of their wives and children. Husbands 
waxy, dust-collecting film—no streaks! f ---275 are, to say the least, averse to assuming the 


father responsibilities for another man’s 
child. The stronger the sense of tradition 
and family pride, the deeper the revolt. (A 
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Best yet, Windex Spray is so thrifty—the 6-0z. size 
costs so little, the big 20-oz. refill gives you even more 
for your money. See for yourself—at any grocery, 
drug or hardware store, here or in Canada. —> loa 
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- of Drano and Windex. sharply distinguish between a lover and a Tea 
husband. The husband is the head of the cp 6 

home. An outside affair must, under no cir- i aN 


cumstances, injure his comfort or social 
prestige. The affair is regarded as transient. 
It is, in short, an “affair’’—while the mar- 
riage is enduring. 

This attitude implies that extramarital af- 
fairs, particularly when committed by the 
husband, are more forgivable than the 
breakup of the family, and that it is, in sub- It's radiant white, with a touch of gay kitchen 
stance, more immoral for a woman to ou UL color. Modestly eee , aoe 
separate aman from his family than to have Gest te wr fletcherwetatipe ba 
sexual relations with him, because it is more 
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Americans, and especially American 

: 5 By the makers of 
women, have, in general, a different view, Roastwell Roasters 
which, I think, in connection with the orig- : 
inal “romantic love’? concept of marriage, 
contributes to the high divorce rate. The 
American view is that extramarital sexual 
relations become “moral’’ and legitimate by 
being legalized. If a married man falls in 
love with a woman not his wife, his mistress 
expects him to terminate his relations with 
his wife, marry her, and set up a new home. 
She argues that if he loves her—the woman 
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and should take precedence over it. A man 
loves his wife as de mother of his children, For Collectors 
for shared memories and experiences, as a 
good steady diet of habitual comfort, as a 0 
member of a congenial circle of friends and 
a charming hostess, because he likes the 
way she arranges his home, because he en- 
joys her mind, or even because of the food 
she orders or prepares. 

For a woman who has gone into an affair 
with a married man to set out, in effect, to 
destroy the home of another woman, and 
disrupt the relations of a father with his 
children, seems to me an act of supreme 
selfishness. It is more than likely to end in 
another divorce and another remarriage. 

It is also a convention in some circles of 
American society that neither party should 
refuse a divorce if husband or wife demands 
it. It is thought that a man who doesn’t 
divorce a wife who has erred is no “real” 
man. It is considered that a wife who closes 
her eyes to her husband’s philanderings is 
“keeping him in chains” or “demeaning 
herself.” 

And there are always malicious busy- 
bodies around to pour information and ad- 
vice into troubled ears and confused hearts. 
A wise woman who knows the ways of her 
mate and is prepared to sit out his occasional 
strayings is often discouraged from doing so 
by her not-so-wise friends. A husband pre- 
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vention that it is unfair, or somehow inde- 
cent, for the offended partner to refuse a 
divorce is peculiarly American. European 
women fight to keep their husbands and 
homes, often in a very subtle manner. They 
are backed up by the mores of society which 
seeks to keep the family together. 

There is another aspect of the matter. 
Extramarital relations, aiming at divorce and 
remarriage, encourage the corruption of 
motives. Both men and women are more 
likely to cast their eyes away from hearth 
and home in middle age. Wealthy or socially 
established women of that age are often the 
prey of fortune hunters who see marriage as 
a way to an easy life or improved social con- 
nections. Successful and established men 
attract women for other reasons than their 
virile charms. That may be one reason why 
the divorce rate is higher among the edu- 
cated and well-to-do than among manual 
workers. And the hideous alimony racket 
enters into it too. 

This is no plea for the condoning of extra- 
marital sexual affairs. We do not live, how- 
ever, in a perfect world full of perfect men 
and women. It is a suggestion that such af- 
fairs are, of themselves, an entirely inade- 
quate justification for the breakup of a 
home. If given a chance, such affairs usually 
prove to be transient. And a more realistic, 
intelligent and humane attitude toward mar- 
riage would help prevent the disruption of 
homes by disappointment in “‘romance.” 

Nothing should fill one more with envy 
than to contemplate an elderly man and 
woman who have lived through vicissitudes, 
errors, heartbreaks and disappointments as 
most people do, but are together still. They 
reveal in all their words and manners toward 
each other their mutual affection and de- 
pendence. They are esteemed by their sons 
and daughters, and adored by their grand- 
children. They can recall in the twilight of 
life only the happy memories, chuckling 
over what once may have seemed utter 
tragedy, and feel no longer the wounds 
that have long since healed, almost without 
a scar. 

A good marriage is one that out of many 
turbulences grows old in dignity, esteem 
and sublimated love. END 
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you Il give them in two’s and three’s! 


Sizes 28 to 40...2.98 and 3.98. Girls’ sizes 7 to 14...1.98 to 2.98. 


Ship’n Shore’ 















REPRODUCED BY PERMISSION. COPR. 1951, 


THE NEW YORKER MAGAZINE, INC. 








“What am I getting next Christmas?” 


n Christmas night the bees get to- 

gether and hum Christmas carols, 
the English say, and put a sprig 
of holly on the hives to wish the bees 
well. ... The deer kneel and look up 
to the Great Spirit, say the American 
Indians. . . . In Czechoslovakia the 
peasants keep a handful of wheat in 
their pockets during the Christmas 
service to give the chickens later, that 
they may grow fat and fertile. (They 
used to do that. How the chickens fare 
now we don’t know. But in Budapest 
the communists have allowed Christ- 
mas to come back. So maybe Nooo 
In Norway no bird, beast or fish may 
be shot, trapped or netted during the 
two weeks before Christmas. ... In 
Sweden they put up a Christmas tree 
for the birds, and tie a sheaf of grain 
to its top. e 


The best Christmas present we know for 
the child who can read is a book. If it 
is a book he likes it becomes his friend, 
and stays with him many years. We all 
have books like that, put up on some top 
shelf. | have SENTIMENTAL TOMMY ( does any- 
one read it any more ?), LITTLE WOMEN 
and ROSE IN BLOOM, THE WONDERFUL 
ADVENTURES OF NILS, and Howard Pyle’s 





KING ARTHUR and ROBIN HOOD. The 
children I know best love BLACK BEAUTY 
and MARY POPPINS, THE JUST SO STORIES 
and PETER PAN. 


These are books that will always be. 
But it’s hard to choose among the many 
new ones. These same children carry 
so’M I, funny book by Ted Key, on 
vacations; also THE BLUE-EYED PUSSY; 
and they insist at Christmas on hearing 
THE BIRTHDAY OF LITTLE JESUS, 
that lovely story by Sterling North. 
These are all of recent vintage. 


As for the new untried ones, here are 
just a few out of the thousands from 
the Children’s Book Week Fair: 


For the young child one of the best is 
LAUGHING TIME, by William Jay 
Smith. (Atlantic-Little, Brown, $2.50.) 
It’s gay. 


“7 like this book,” said the King of Hearts. 
“Tt makes me laugh the way it starts!” 


PLAY WITH ME, by Marie Hall Ets. 
An excitable little girl and some quiet 
meadow animals. (Viking Press, $2.50.) | 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 20 


At Christmastime, say the Indians, deer look up to the Great Spirit. 
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nds were soaked in deterge 
Only right hand was treated 





stops detergent hands 


... n love with the new bottle, too! 





Both these hands were soaked in detergents. Only one — the right — was given 
° “ ° ° 4 249 WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS 
Jergens Lotion care. Amazing difference, isn’t it? 


CELL mee aa 





And this is a typical result of a scientific test* that included 447 pleased women! 


No other lotion similarly tested was nearly as effective. Jergens Lotion has been 
steadily improved for over fifty years. In old or new bottle Jergens is the 
richest, creamiest ever — never sticky or greasy. 





Use Jergens Lotion for all your hand problems. Still 10¢ to $1.00, plus tax. . 
ee * Notice to doctors and dermatologists. For a summary of 
JERGENS LOTION POSITIVELY STOPS DETERGENT HANDS” above report, write to The Andrew Jergens Co., Cincin nati, O. 





A. Hair sparkles with new beauty when 
you use this attractive brush with “Tynex” 
nylon bristles—the bristles that stay lively 
longer... help keep hair and scalp healthy. 





o - This is the brush-off that husbands like, 
especially with clothes brushes bristled 
with “Tynex” nylon. “Tynex” bristles whisk 
off lint, yet are gentle on fabrics. 


Look for brushes 


with stay-lively bristles of 


Du Pont T yRIBK nylon 





CN, Stay-lively bristles 
of DuPont FyHEX nylon 


make any brush a welcome gift 





2D Washing is fun when children use this 
sturdy hand brush. “Tynex” bristles stand 
up to hard scrubbing, last from 3 to 5 
times longer than ordinary bristles. 


A. . Teeth clean easily and thoroughly when 

toothbrushes have stay-lively “Tynex” 
nylon bristles. Brushes are available with 
bristles ranging from “soft” to “hard.” 


Tynez’’ is the registered trade-mark 





Tal OR 8iunp 
moe * a> 
‘> Guaranteed by @ 
Good Housekeeping 
o . 
S845 soveenste HSS 








for Du Pont nylon bristle 









CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18 
From 6 to 12: BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
PRINTER AND PATRIOT, by Ruth Cro- 
mer Weir. One of the ‘Makers of 
America” series, about the perennial 
favorite. (Abingdon Press, Nashville 2, 
Tenn., $1.50.) 


From 8 up: WAGGING TAILS, an Al- 
bum of Dogs by Marguerite Henry. 


(Rand, McNally & Co., $2.95.) 


From I] up: THE FEARLESS FAMILY, 


~ by Gardell Dano Christensen. A fine 


collection of true-to-life nature stories 
about minks, otters, skunks, badgers, 
weasels, martens, written by a man who 
knows them all personally. (Henry Holt 
& Co., $2.75.) Also INSECT FRIENDS, 
by Edwin Way Teale, who never fails. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., $3.00.) 


All the way up: THE BORROWERS 
AFIELD, by Mary Norton. Further 
adventures of Pod, Homily and Ar- 
rietty, in their new home among the roots 
of a tree. (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
$2.50.) 


From 9 to 14: To counteract the comics 
a set of new paper-bound 25-cent books 
is now out for boys and girls. Trumpet 
Books (Samuel Gabriel Sons & Co., 200 
5th Ave., N.Y. 10). The titles so far are 
HORSES (I read every word of this one 
myself and scanned every illustration)... 
BASEBALL... FAMOUS PIONEERS (True 
Stories of Davy Crockett and Others 
Who Won the West)... DIVING FOR 
SUNKEN TREASURE (True Adventures 
of Lieut. Harry E. Rieseberg) .. . 
TRUMPET BOOK OF LAUGHS . . . MYS- 
TERY OF STONY COVE. I think they 
are good, and I’m going to try them on 
the children. 


Toys have definitely improved since 
you and I were girls, even if books 
haye not. Nowadays toymakers con- 
sult psychologists. Building blocks— 
the mainstay of toydom—not only 
have to be made of the best wood, that 
will take a polish and won't splinter, 
but they have to be precision-made to 
J’. This is where the psychology 
comes in. Suppose your child starts 
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“I’m just getting “em ready 
to take over to Larry’s house. 
We start trading today.” 





building a great tower with his blocks. 
When he is halfway up, it collapses. 
One or two or three blocks were a bit 
uneven and the fine balance was up- 


set. He tries again and then again. 
When his tower never reaches the top, 
he knows he is a failure. Inferiority 
complex has started. 


You have to give a child confidence. To 
do this the toymaker has made huge 
hollow-box blocks as big as the child him- 
self—a foot square and two or three feet 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 23 


‘is based on such manuscripts... 
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BUY-LINES 
by Nancy Sasser 


An Advertising Column 


My idea of the 
perfect gift for this mo- 
ment in this world is the 
Revised Standard Ver- 
sion Bible . . . for it may 
literally change the lives 
of those you love by 
bringing them closer to 
God. That’s because it’s 
written in the language we use today... 
and they'll turn to it twice as often. This 
new Bible is also, in a sense, our oldest 
Bible and our most accurate ... for in 
the centuries since the King James trans- 
lation new discoveries of ancient manu- 
scripts have shed added light on the 
Scriptures. For example, the Isaiah Scroll, 














dating from about the time of Christ. was 
recently found in a cave near the Dead 
Sea...and the Revised Standard Version 
some 
more ancient than any previously known. 
So this Christmas I urge you to give this 
magnificent Bible . . . as low as $3.25 for 
the illustrated editions, $10 for the genu- 
ine leather edition with gold-edged pages 
and red silk ribbon marker and $6 for the | 


maroon buckram edition. | 


“Going to Jerusalem”, 
Parker Brothers’ fascinating new non- 
sectarian Bible game, is very appropriate) 
for Christmas gifts for children. It is en- 
dorsed by church leaders . . . because) 
players become familiar with well-known) 
Scriptural verses as the play progresses. 
The playing board 
is a handsome map 
of the Holy Land. 
I recommend “Go- 
ing to Jerusalem” 
for family play 
and church classes. 
And for your 
happy holidays, 
you'll want to get 
“Astron,” another 
new Parker Game 
that moves as you 
play ... and “Monopoly,” the most excit- 
ing real estate trading game ever devised 
. as well as “Rook,” a unique Parker 
Game I’m sure you know and love! And 
to add to your Yuletide cheer, I'd like to 
send you this GIFT ...a copy of a price- 
less new booklet called “How to Have 
Family Fun and Popular Parties with 
Parker Games”! It’s FREE... and filled 
with all kinds of entertaining tips - 
including suggestions for special party 
themes and unusual refreshments. Send 
the coupon below today. 





NANCY SASSER, DEPT. J-7, 
271 MADISON AVENUE, 
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| Please send me your FREE BOOKLET /~ | 

“How to Have Family Fun and Popu- | 
| lar Parties with Parker Games.” | 
| Nan | 
| Address | 
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Because 





yeu love nice things. — 


Ladies be pleated | 
In Van Raalte’s pettipleats 


The flatter of little pleats—so be- 
guiling,such charming luxury,when 
done—as only Van Raalte can do it 
—in this delicious ensemble. You'll 
lilt through the day in a ripple of 
loveliness: scalloped nylon Alencon 
lace, a pleated flounce, more lace... 
and our own exquisite nylon tricot 
Opaquelon. (And of course these 
arent fleeting pleats... the Van 
Raalte beauty’s there to stay). Why 


not treat yourself to both, at your 
nicest store today! 

#6973 "Pettipleat" Petticoat; Pepper Gray, 
Blue Horizon, Cloud White, Date Brown, 
Harvest Beige, Lemon, Lime, Navy, Petal 
Pink, Black, Exciting Red. Sizes small. me- 


dium, large. Short, Average, Tall...$10.95 


Van kaalte 


LINGERIE »« STOCKINGS « GLOVES 





Lhere’s nothing like a 
—to give a woman a real gift for sewin 





— 


| |] ame 
awest! The Swing: eEeCe 





does hundreds of stitch variations as simply as it sews a straight seam 


Arrowheads, dominoes, scallops, zigzags . . . here’s 
a remarkable new machine that does almost any 
kind of decorative stitching you can imagine— 
completely automatically. (Inaddition tothe smooth- 


est straight stitching in the world!) 
It’s the new Swing-Needle* SINGER Automatic. 


So modern, so advanced you'll have to see it—and 
try it—to believe how easy it can make even the 
fanciest stitching. 

It’s the newest in the famous family of SINGER* 
Sewing Machines—Christmas favorites for over 
100 years. Come in and try it this week. 


-anly INGER 


Automati C: 
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Exclusive! The Slant-Needlée'SINGER 
—The only machine with a needle that 
slants toward you instead of being straight 


up and down. It lets you see better, sew 
more easily. In beige or black. 















Favorite! The Straight-Needle SING 
—Most dependable, most popular ma- 
chine in the world. Available in a variety 
of heads—in the most beautiful cabinets 
and portables ever. From $119.95. 


és 


Amazing! The Aut 


—A SINGER exclusive. Fits any Slant- 
and most Straight-Needle models. Lets 
them do dozens of decorative zigzag stitch 
variations—auiomatically. Only $14.95. 





Listed in your phone book only under 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


*A Trade-Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


| 
| 





| 
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TENSE NERVOUS 
HEADACHES 


call for 


STRONGER Yet SAFER 






Won’t Upset 
The Stomach 


Anacin® not only 
gives stronger, 
faster relief from 
pain of headache, 
but is also safer. 
Won’t upset the 
stomach and has no bad effects. You see, 
Anacin is like a doctor’s prescription. That 
is, Anacin contains not just one but a 
combination of medically proven, active 
“ingredients. Scientific research has proved 
no single drug can give such strong yet 
such safe relief as Anacin. Buy Anacin 
Tablets today! At all drug counters. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20 
long, but so light that he can carry them. 
With these he makes a bridge or a house 
or a Pentagon. This builds up the ego. 


The child has to destroy. It’s his na- 
ture. For this impulse there are Tumble- 
Blocks. You build them up, and with a 
mallet and a contrivance you knock them 
down. Sounds all wrong, but the psy- 
chologists approve. 


It seems that this revolution in toys 
was started by the women whorun the 
nursery schools that take care of the 
tens of thousands of children whose 
mothers are out working (20,000,000 
women work out in this country!). 
These schools buy one half of all the 
toys made, and for them only the best 
will do. (All these facts, and many 
more, inan article by Creighton Peet, 
in American Forests, Jan. °54.) 


A fun book is always a good gift. This 
season it is THIS IS MY BEST HUMOR, 
compiled by Whit Burnett—stories, 
verse, all sorts of written humor, and 
seventy-five cartoons. Mr. Burnett asked 
each of the eighty contributors to pick 
out his favorite among his own pictures, 
verse or whatnot—and here they are. 
Strictly up-to-date, as they would have 
to be, with none of the old times dragged 
in. What is more boring than obsolete 
humor ? (Dial Press, $5.00.) 





INGROWN NAIL 
Hurting You? 


Immediate 
Relief! 


A few drops of OUTGRO@® bring blessed relief from 
tormenting pain of ingrown nail. OUTGRO tough- 
ens the skin underneath the nail, allows the nail to 
be cut and thus prevents further pain and discom- 
fort. OUTGRO is available at all drug counters. 















You and your children 
- use Legs 


2 meno 
LAMATIVE 
as regularity improves 


Ae 9 Fg 
Choice of Many Doctors 


Most laxatives lead to 





laxative hiabit — a 

danger as great as con- e 
stipation. Soothing Easy to 
Zymenol, with de- fale 
creasing dosage, Be 


encourages natural 
regularity .. helps 
break harmful 
habits. Keep 

a supply on 
hand. 


Sugar free 


™ @ 
Contains healthful 
brewers yeast 





e 
Ebficiont S&S <a > Non-habit 
e 4 forming 
Safe Ss fel ot 
Le ECONOMY 
for all SS = vs SIZE: 
ages S ~ Zl $1.25 


If you prefer handy tablets 
or tasty granules, ask for 
Zymelose .. . $2 


8 


Your druggist is in business 
for your health. Buy from him. 


OTIS E. GLIDDEN & CO., INC., Waukesha 8, Wis. 
Write for facts about the dangers of constipation 
Copyright 1955, Otis E. Glidden & Co., Inc. 





PETER PAN YARNS HOLLAND WINDMILL YARNS 


Favorite for more than a century 


SAVINGS 40% to 60% 


150,000 satisfied customers 
Free sample card 10901 colors 


WOOL TRADING COMPANY 363 Grand St.N. Y. 3. 
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CAVALLI 


“All right, Dickson, 
we’re ready to start 
the Christmas party.’ 


’ 





A NIGHT TO REMEMBER, by Walter 
Lord, that terrific story of the Titanic, 
familiar to JOURNAL readers, is now out in 
book form. (Henry Holt, $3.50.) 


Another author well known to JOURNAL 
readers also has a good book out. BUGLES 
AND A TIGER is a vivid bit of autobi- 
ography by John Masters—background 
India, a Gurkha regiment on the frontier, 
and a (modern) Kipling world. (Viking, 
$3.95.) 


And _ still others. THE FAIRY DOLL 
and AN EPISODE OF SPARROWS, lovely 
books and both by Rumer Godden, 
are coming up soon, perhaps not in time 
for Christmas. The latter is a novel about 
a London slum child who loves flowers 
and surreptitiously plants a garden inside 
a bombed church. The children, the 
flowers and the indignant gentry are real 
and by her skill Rumer Godden manages 
always to escape sentimentality. A book 
to look forward to. (Viking, $3.50.) The 
Fairy Doll you will read in this issue. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 25 








ccoclt’s a gift she wants 
«) 





it’s a beautiful gift.... 


GIVE a 


Rid Jid KNEE ROOM for Christmas! 


The top gal on your gift list, whether busy mother, career girl or new 
homemaker, usually has plenty of ironing to do. You’ll make a great hit 
with her if you give a Rid-Jid Knee Room Ironing Table this Christmas. 
She’ll love its gleaming chrome and yellow beauty. And she’ll really ap- 
preciate the way sit-down ironing with Knee Room reduces ironing 
fatigue. Experts tell us she can save up to 35 percent of the energy nor- 
mally required for stand-up ironing. 

Unique in design, Rid-Jid Knee Room has legs S-curved to leave room 
for knees. She sits all the way into the table .. . not humped over it... 
and irons right over her lap. There is no stretching, 
twisting or bending. Ironing is quicker, cooler, too— 
moisture is whisked through Rid-Jid’s patented open- 
mesh steel top. 12 comfort-level height adjustments. 
Pad and cover never touch the floor. 

When you Christmas shop for her, only the best 
will do . . . Rid-Jid Knee Room with Air Flow Pad 
and Cover Set! 


IRONING TABLE 





(Slightly Higher in Canada) 
FAIR TRADED 


ADJUSTABLE ALL-STEEL IRONING TABLE 
UP ae (eB LL 
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Cteps : e@" refreshes without filling 


6 | APPIEST SEASON of the year! Season of friendly 


visits, of family reunions, of hearty 























hospitality. 


And happier than ever this year for the modern 
hostess, because hospitality is no longer the burden 


it used to be. 


, It no longer means the old endless number of 
. heavy, elaborate dishes, hard to prepare. Today’s 
3 figure-conscious people prefer lighter, less filling 


food and drink. 


Including Pepsi-Cola, now more 
popular than ever because, in 
keeping with modern taste, today’s 
Pepsi is reduced in calories, 


never heavy, never too sweet. 


Write down plenty of 
Pepsi, the modern, light 


refreshment, on this 


ce 
Ct 


holiday’s shopping list. 
It refreshes without filling. 


(e. re men. 
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‘HE GIFT OF TIME IS 


Perfect 
Giving 





/ORTUNE ELECTRIC ALARM. Brand new 
Vestclox! Modern elegance in gray 
one plastic. High styled dial; gold- 
olor trim. Insistent call. Guaranteed 
yr one year.* Luminous dial. $6.95. 


Ee 


)ASH ELECTRIC ALARM. Dramatic 
lack plastic case, with recessed front 
f gold-colored metal. Steady call. 
Jear’s guarantee.* $5.95. With lumi- 
sous dial, a dollar more. 


‘OWN CRIER ELECTRIC ALARM. High 
ashion at a low price. Beige plastic 
vase has “‘hobnail” pattern front. In- 
istent alarm. Year’s guarantee.* 
34.95. Luminous dial, a dollar more. 


*Manufacturer's written guarantee. 
?rices do not include tax and are subject to change 


WESTCLOX 


Electric Clocks 


made by the makers of BIG BEM 


ta Salie-Peru, Illinois 


Faoducte of ha Corporation 
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Several best-selling authors have 
new books out, one of which might 
please a friend. 


Rachel Carson (author of THE SEA 
AROUND US): THE EDGE OF THE SEA 
(Houghton Mifflin, $3.95). 


Gordon Seagrave, M.D. (BURMA 
SURGEON): MY HOSPITAL IN THE 
HILLS (Norton, $3.75). 


Agnes Newton Keith (THREE CAME 
HOME): BARE FEET IN THE PALACE 
(Little, Brown, $5.00). 


AFTER YOU, MARCO POLO, by Jean 
Bowie Shor, is entertainment of a high 
order. It recounts one of the most re- 
markable adventures of our times, and 
is a delightful personal document. Jean 
and her husband, Franc Shor, undertook 
to follow in the steps of Marco Polo from 
Venice to China, even to penetrating the 
wilderness of the Pamir Knot, where the 
greatest mountains of the world are 
flung together, between China and India, 
Afghanistan and Russia. This was the 
climax of the long trip, and in one day in 
the Pamir Pass the intrepid pair crossed 
six ridges, each higher than Pike’s Peak. 
No Westerner had been allowed in this 
region before, in the past 110 years. And 
no woman had ever gone in. 


When Marco Polo made his journey 700 
years ago, it was a far safer route than 
now. Then it was the old caravan way, re- 
spected by all peoples because it was their 
only means of communication and trade. 
Now it crosses forbidden frontiers. And 
for the Shors political dangers were al- 
most as frightening as physical ones—but 
not quite! Those cliffs and crevasses and 
wavering bridges will make your hair stand 
on end! (McGraw Hill, $4.50.) 


ADOPTION AND AFTER, by Louise 
Raymond, should be of great help to 
many. The author and her husband 
adopted their boy, she has interviewed 
many other parents of adopted children, 
and professionally she has been for years 
an editor of children’s books. “‘Al/ways 
remember he’s your son, and never forget 
he’s adopted.” (Harper, $3.00.) 


At the end of the year look for CBS’s 
annual review of the news called Years 
of Crisis. It is a gathering of foreign cor- 
respondents who sit around a table and 
talk informally about the countries all 
over the world to which they have been 
assigned. It may be a brighter picture this 
year than last—a year of prosperity for 
many people, at least in the Western 
world, of fears everywhere somewhat 
slackened, of reasonable hope for a peace- 
ful use of dreaded weapons. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS! 
: 





WIDE WORLD 
Christmas at Radio City 





Mien love women 


who love... 
MIDNIGHT by TUSSY 


BECAUSE somehow Midnight makes every facet of your 
personality more fascinating! Use it all day, every day, in 

all of its lovely forms. It’s the one fragrance that’s light 
enough for your most casual moments, yet glamorous enough 


for extravagant evenings! 


1 Midnight Hand and Body Lotion, $1. 

2 Midnight Perfume, $5. 

3 Midnight Bubbling Bath Perfume, $1.50 
4 Midnight Soap (3 cakes) , $1.25 no tax 
5 Midnight Cologne, $1.25 

6 Midnight Dusting Powder, $1.25 


prices plus iax 


PETER BASCH 
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W hat 


they ve been learning 
about: 
breast feeding 


By RUTH and EDWARD BRECHER 


Do you want to 
breast-feed your baby? 


These important new findings 


will help you. 


t happens to many mothers; perhaps it has 

happened to you. You hold your precious 
new baby in your arms, proudly expecting to 
feed him at your breast. Both of your breasts 
look swollen with milk; they feel heavy and full. 
Your baby starts to suck hungrily, eagerly. But 
no milk comes—or very little at best. 

You try to do everything just the way you’ve 
been told, to be relaxed and patient. But as your 
baby sucks more and more insistently, you grow 
tense; you begin to worry in spite of yourself. 
What can be the matter? Your nipple begins to 
hurt. You wince. Your baby seems frustrated; 
you feel unhappy, discouraged. A crushing sense 
of failure and inadequacy engulfs you. 

You have heard some mothers describe breast 
feeding as the most joyous and sensuously 
satisfying of their relationships with their chil- 
dren. You sigh wearily, and give up. For you, 
breast feeding has proved only a painful dis- 
appointment. 

What is really the matter ? 

For the past eight years, two young scientists 
have been hard at work on that question. Their 
research has shed a bright new light on the fac- 
tors essential to breast-feeding success and the 
causes of breast-feeding failure. In addition, 
they have found answers to such practical ma- 
ternal queries as these: 

“Should I wash my nipples with soap and wa- 
ter before each nursing period, or with alcohol, 
or is something else even better?” 

“Should I give my baby one breast at each 
feeding, or both?” 

“And what should I do if it hurts when he 
sucks?” 

One member of this scientific team is Dr. 
Michael Newton, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Medical School, an English-born surgeon 
and medical researcher. The other is his wife, 
Dr. Niles Rumely Newton, a_ psychologist 
trained at Columbia University. They are a 
handsome, happily married couple who live in 
suburban Lansdowne, Pennsylvania, just west 
of Philadelphia, with their two winsome daugh- 
ters, Willow and Lees, aged ten and seven, 
and their two-year-old son, Edward. 

The Newtons’ interest in breast feeding, 
Niles Newton told us frankly, arose very 
shortly after their first child, Willow, was born. 
“I'd always just assumed from the beginning 
that I’d nurse Willow,” she told us. 


Prayer for a Little Girl 


“TI knew, of course, that breast-fed babi 
generally get a slightly better physical start 
life, and that successful breast feeding gets t 
mother-child pair off to a good emotional sta 
But like many innocent young mothers, I fou 
when the moment arrived that the milk j 
didn’t seem to come. Fortunately, I kept ont 
ing, and when I got home from the hospital ni 
mother gave me exactly the right kind ar 
amount of encouragement. So Willow and I ke) 
at it, and after a miserable week or two we g 
over the hump together. From then on, nursir 
became an unadulterated joy. 

“Michael and I couldn’t help wonderin 
though, why so many young mothers who reall 
want to breast-feed their babies have a toug! 
time getting started, or even fail altogether. § 
we decided that we would do a little researd 
on the subject.” 

In the medical literature, the Newtons fo: 
clear enough descriptions of how a mother 
milk is manufactured in tiny milk-making cel] 
deep in the breast. But they could find very litt 
evidence of how or why the milk leaves tho 
cells to get to the nipple and the baby. Everyor 
apparently assumed, without thinking mud 
about it, that the baby just sucked the milk ou 
If the milk didn’t come, it was supposed, eith¢ 
the baby wasn’t sucking properly or there wasn 
enough milk in the breast. 

To the Newtons, this simple explanation j 
didn’t ring true. They felt sure that there must yl 
something more to the story than this—som 
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thing which would explain why an obvious: 
hungry baby sucking manfully on an obvious 
milk-filled breast so often failed to get enoug! 

Then, in a nonmedical periodical called t 
Journal of Dairy Science, the Newtons stumble 
upon a study by a University of Minnesota se 
entist, Dr. W. E. Petersen, of lactation failure 
cows. In the dairy business, if a cow doesn’t gi 
her full quota of milk, the farmer’s loss can E 
measured in dollars and cents; perhaps for th 
reason, far more research has l een concentrate 
on lactation in cows than in humans. Indeed, th 
Newtons were amazed at the contrast betwee! 
the lactation process in cows, as revealed b 
careful scientific experiments, and the s; 
process in human mothers as described afl 
medical textbooks. 

Doctor Petersen reported that when a ca 
sucks at a cow’s CONTINUED ON PAGE 2 


by ANN OSBORNE 
Now I lay her down to sleep: 
I pray Thee, Lord, her soul to keep. 
I pray Thee, Lord, her beauty guard 
As violets in a grassy yard. 
I pray Thee, keep her goodness bright 
As little finches in their flight. 
God bless her wants; let her design 
Them into ways that follow Thine. 
All this I ask for Christ's own sake. 
Before her soul again You take 
May she bend over a small bed 
And pray with joy, as I have prayed. 
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YOUNG AMERICA HAS IT... 
YOU CAN HAVE IT IN 7 DAYS! 


It’s easy to see . . . That Ivory Look 








sets up a girl—at any age! For it’s 

true—the milder your beauty soap, the prettier 
your skin! And pure, mild Ivory is the 

soap more doctors advise for baby’s skin—and 


yours—than any other soap! 


Seeing is believing . . . and That Ivory Look 
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shows up in your mirror in 7 short days! 
A simple change to regular care with baby’s pure, mild 
Ivory will leave your skin looking fresher 


and finer . . . just altogether prettier / 
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It’s like getting one FREE! 4 cakes of Personal Size Ivory 





cost about the same as 3 cakes of other 


leading toilet soaps. It all adds up... 


PPERSONAL SIZE IVORY IS YOUR BEST BEAUTY BUY! 
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Get The Best —Ask For Evenflo! 


Now break the painful grip of teat, or nipple, the first result is to stimulate : 
the many sensitive nerve endings with which a, 


ee A S- = Ss q | nipples are so richly endowed. These nerve ry Pee 
x endings promptly send out messages which — 
| 


| 
race up the nerves to the brain. If nothing 





blocks the passage of the impulses through 
the brain,they are relayed to a small but very 
important gland lying at the base of the 
brain, the pituitary gland. This gland, on 
receipt of the nipple messages, releases into 
the blood stream a chemical compound or 
hormone known as oxytocin, and the 
oxytocin circulates with the blood through 
the blood vessels until it reaches the cow’s 
udders. There it causes certain musclelike 
cells surrounding the milk-making cells to 
contract, and this in turn squeezes the milk 
out of the milk-making cells into the ducts 
| which lead-to the nipple, and to the calf. 
| This believe-it-or-not nipple-to-nerve-to- 
brain-to-gland-to-blood-to-udder-to-nipple 
cycle is called the “‘let-down reflex”’’ because | 
it causes the cow to “let down” her milk to 
her calf. Could it be, the Newtons wondered, 
that a similarly complicated let-down reflex 
governs success or failure in human nursing | 
too? 
The Newtons saw one practical way to | 
find out. In cows, the let-down reflex had 


New Minit-Rub relieves deep-COWN = 2s. S2°rne misting, The cat yas 2 | 


distraction which prevented or “‘inhibited”’ 
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94.Yr. Old Doctor-Father 
Feeds Son With Evenflo 


All men salute Dr. John Hullinger, 
Clinton, Iowa, for his exceptional viril- 
ity. At 94 he has fathered 2-yr. and 
3-mo. old sons, both born to his 34-yr. 
old wife. One of the oldest active prac- 
titioners, he has delivered 3300 babies 
including his own. Dr. Hullinger says 
Evenflo Nursers work fine, are easy to 
nurse and handy to use. That is why 
more babies are fed with Evenflo than 
with all other nursers combined. 
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the letting down of the cow’s milk. But if the 


pain fast—yet won't burn skin con was iad gicx an epee 


she yielded her usual quota of milk despite 
the cat on her back. 





When strain or over-exercise leaves muscles sore 
and aching, get fast relief with new, greaseless 
Minit-Rub. Combines soothing lanolin with 3 pain- 
relieving ingredients used by doctors. Relieves pain 
de ep-dow n, yet won't burn skin. All drug counters, 
39¢ and 69¢. 
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Complete Evenflo Units 25¢ 
” Colorgrad Units 30c 
” Deluxe Pyrex Units 40 
Unbreakable Plastic Units | 
8-ounce 40c; 4-ounce 35¢ | 
Unbreakable Plastic Bottles 
8-ounce 30c; 4-ounce 20c \- 
Evenflo Nipples & Parts 10c 






According to a historian, kissing un- 
der the mistletoe “originated with a 
Scandinavian myth.” That theemth 
reathonable. 









GREASELESS! STAINLESS! 
APPLIES LIKE VANISHING CREAM! 






“Why not try a similarexperiment on me?” 
Niles Newton asked her husband. “‘Let’s 
find out whether a woman will also let down 


"T / b 
| her milk fully, despite distractions, if she | FZ = 
eyve ot Stoppe gets a shot of oxytocin first.” 
ia i Michael Newton didn’t at all like the idea | [i RUG 
of using his wife as a guinea pig. But Niles io ee 
Coug h | ng a | ready has a persuasive way with her; and when the 1 dd 
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Newtons’ second child, Lees, was just six EXTRA HEAVY, FINEST QUALITY 1OO% WOOL! 














| months old, the experiment was launched. All Wool Rug Material prepared for braiding, hook- 
z , - . ° It wasn’t an easy experiment to design, for ing, weaving. 14 colors. LOW FACTORY PRICES! 
Heres 7 chief from cough of colds, i differ ent tt will Niles’ let-down reflex had by now become so Sogo tos Cee reas 


i > celts ae ee Bs S FREE SAMPLES ond litercture 
change all your tdeas about cough syrups | | firmly established that it no longer required WOOL PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES, INC. 


any actual nursing to set it off. Just as your Department LH 1255 + BLOOMFIELD, IND. 
mouth may begin to water if you smell steak 















































Cetamium is one reason why new Vicks Medi- | broiling in the kitchen—long before you ac- 
trating Cough Syrup is different from others— | tually start to chew it—so Niles’ milk was T Y 
why it gives more relief. This remarkable pene- likely to be let down when she heard Lees’ Oo P P Oo R U si i 
trating ingredient has spreading powers fz = - a : =e ; Sameer ; 
; = lt ae = as ate ding 2 a es alESt hungry cryzNo ordinary little distrac F YOU want extra money, and have spare time 
yonc that of ordinary liquids. It carries sooth- tion would inhibit her let-down reflex. He- to lpat tol tisk lise kee cat Wan cen ape 
ing medication right to the cough-irritated | roic measures were needed. spare time taking orders for magazine subscrip- 
membranes of the throat. That's why Vicks On some mornings, for example, the ex- tions—and earning generous commissions. 
Cough Syrup is named Medi-trating. It medi- periment required Michael to tie gauze band- Just send us your name and address on a postal. In 
it “ ot eet ares a Z = ee return, we will send you our offer with starting sup- 
cates as it penetrate s. ages to his wife’s big toes. Then, while she plies. From then on, YOU are the boss. Subscription 
After extensive clinical tests, Boston doctors lay quietly in bed with her baby at her breast, work of this type can be carried on right from your 
reported in a Medical Journal that this new Michael was supposed at unexpected mo- own bee a an independent eee yom 
} - < t st convenien i: le 
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more completely ..-actually cuts duration of wrenching Niles’ toes until she cried out in sic enit/all cis obligaticariier yea 
coughs by days. Was superior in every major pain. On other mornings he was supposed 
respect to other leading cough preparations to confront her like a Grand Inquisitor, with CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 
tested. a stop watch in one hand and an electric 255 Independence Square, Phila. 5, Penna. 
Works as effectively on adults’ coughs, and push button in the other. While Niles tried 
everybody likes the flavor. Try it todav! to nurse Lees, Michael was expected to hurl . : 
; i i complicated arithmetic questions at her. If | don't buy until you 


Niles gave the wrong answer—or if she failed 
to answer at all within ten seconds by the 
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WHEN COUGH SYRUP IS TAKEN: stop watch—Michael was to press the push a apap lng 2 => 
button, giving Niles a harmless but thor- pe _ r oe a» 
cy aaa oa oughly annoying and emotionally upsetting | ri 7 ae S- , € 












electrical shock. aa 
“The worst mornings, though,” Niles viv- f x 

idly recalls, ““were the ones when Michael x “| | y 
, | 


grabbed my bare feet by the ankles, sub- 

merged them in a pailful of ice water, and 

held them there among the ice cubes until 
he’d counted slowly to ten—while I tried to for 
nurse Lees.’’ Michael shuddered in recol- your a 
ants hz > ° ISTA SEWING 
lection; obviously the experiments had been ice cam 
at least as hard on him as on his wife. 550 Fifth Avene 
P . . . Ame 2 New York 346, H. Y. 
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What GIVES here °? 


It’s you — giving a speech at the 
P.T.A., a dinner party for eight, a 
spelling lesson to your eight-year- 
old. Your friends ask if, occasion- 
ally, you don’t feel like giving up. 
But you claim it’s easy. And to 
make it even easier, naturally you 
choose an A’Lure bra. 

A’Lure* is the first and form-most 
bra with the luxurious stretch of an 
elastic band all ’round you. The 
fabric is shrink-resistant, too—to 
make cutting, binding, riding a 
thing of the past. 

As for fit—thanks to a talent for 
adjusting beautifully—your A’Lure 
is always you to the life, feels as 
though it were custom-made. Isn’t 
that particularly good news for you 


in-between sizes? All light and 
pretty as a compliment, done as 
only Warner’s can. See it in its trim 
new package. There’s a whole ward- 
robe of styles, from strapless to 
long-line; at your nicest stores. 

~*~ ok * 


#1045. Warner’s A’Lure in nylon, embroi- 
dered nylon marquisette and shrink-resist- 
ant satiny elastic. White or black. $3.95. 
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How Roses Growed on 


Once upon a time there were lots and lots of 
rosebuds, but they weren’t on clothes. They 
were in gardens. Every time it was a birthday 
or something special, people brought roses or 
other flowers. Hardly anyone ever thought of 
bringing clothes. And that was sad, because 


roses don’t ¢s pretty 


picked, but nice cloth 


One day Cai 


long after they’re 
‘s just last and last. 


s—thep 


‘ople W ho like things 


» be lovely for gi >—drew the sweetest little 


buds all over their soft cotton knits... 


ld them never to fade. And they didn’t. 


nd everybody ran to 1 store 


at birthday 


time to buy Carter’s rosebud clothes. That’s 
pretty good, isn’t it? Of course, the best part 


is, Carter’s rosebuds don’t have thorns. 


(on baby) Panti-Dress. Rumba pant. Jiffon® neck. 

Nevabind® sleeves. 6 mos.-2 yrs. $2.50. 

(right) Topper Set. Nevabind sleeves. Plasticized pant. 

Snap-fastened. 6 mos.-11% yrs. $2.95. 

Handy-Cuff® Gown. Nevabind sleeves. Snap-fastened. 

3-6 mos. $1.69. 

Sacque Set. Plasticized pant. Snap-fastened. Layette size. 

$2.50. All merchandise in Pink, Blue or Yellow Rose- 

buds. All are Carter-Set® so won’t shrink out of fit. 
Psst, Mom 


THE WILLIAM CARTER CO., NEEDHAM 


Carter's knits never need ironing 
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But it proved worth the trouble. For the 
Newtons’ results completely confirmed the 
existence, in women as in cows, of a let-down 
reflex based on oxytocin. 

On some mornings during the experiment, 
Niles was subjected to toe pulling, electric 
shocks or ice-water foot baths, and shortly 
before the nursing began she was given a 
“dummy” injection containing no oxytocin 
at all. On other mornings, the same distrac- 
tions were used, but the injections really did 
contain oxytocin. Niles was never told 
whether an injection was a dummy or the 
real thing. The Newton baby, Lees, was 
weighed before and after each feeding. On 


_ the mornings when dummy injections were 


given, Lees got much less than her usual six 
ounces of milk. But on the oxytocin morn- 
ings, let-down promptly occurred and, de- 
spite the distractions, Lees enjoyed her full 
six-ounce quota of milk. 

This pioneer human experiment the New- 
tons later confirmed by careful though less 
strenuous observations on scores of nursing 
mothers and babies at 
the University of 
Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital. Their work there 
left no room for doubt 
that a let-down reflex 
based on oxytocin 
controls lactation in 
swomen, and that suc- 
cessful breast feeding 
is dependent in large 
part on this let-down 
reflex. 


The principal part of a python— is 


What are the prac- 
tical results of this 
discovery? How does 
it affect the eager 
young mother who 
wants to breast-feed 
her baby, confidently 
expects to succeed, yet 
ends up somehow 
thwarted? And how 
can the new knowl- 
edge of the let-down 
reflex be put to work 
in making the entire 
process of breast feed- 
ing easier? 

We asked these 
questions of Doctors 
Newton and Newton 
on an evening when 
Master Edward New- 
ton had reached the 
blissful age of twelve 
days. Their replies can 
best be summarized under three main 
heads: . 

I. Amount of suckling. Perhaps the sim- 
plest cause of breast-feeding failure, the 
Newtons report, is lack of enough suckling. 
Too often, the baby is whisked away soon 
after let-down has occurred and milk begun 
to flow, or even before the flow has begun. 
Many failures can be avoided, the Newtons 
have found, if the mother doesn’t worry 
about timing at all, but lets the baby suckle 
as long as he really wants to, as often as he 
wants to, and on both breasts at each meal. 

To many mothers, this advice will sound 
like heresy. They have been advised, or even 
warned, to let the baby suck for only five 
minutes, or perhaps for only three minutes, 
at a time. They have been given a schedule 
which calls for only five or six feedings a day. 
And they have been told to give the baby 
only one breast at each meal. 


middle 


pushing 


nose? 


decide: 


the jungle, 


sé 

lie limitation of sucking is harmful in 
many ways,’ Dr. Niles Newton has ex- 
plained in the authoritative Journal of Pedi- 
atrics. “The shy young mother will just be 
getting nursing under way when the time is 
up. Furthermore, clock watching may make 
her feel tense, and inhibit her let-down to her 
baby even more.”’ 

Experiments at several outstanding ma- 
ternity centers seem to bear out this view. 
Mothers at these centers “room in’’ with 
their babies, and are encouraged to let the 
babies suck frequently. This often turns out, 


THE PRINCIPAL PART 
OF A PYTHON 


By JOHN CIARDI 
As anyone plainly can see— 
Is the part that begins in the 


And goes both ways indefinitely. 


Is it tail that is doing the 


Wherever the python goes? 
Or is it the tail that is resting 
While he wriggles along on his 


T think the python would like it 
If someone who knows would 


When he wriggles along through 


Which end is getting the ride? 


during the third, fourth and fifth days, to 
mean nine or ten or even more meals a day 
instead of the six allowed in most hospital 
schedules. And total suckling time adds up 
to 135 or 140 minutes a day instead of the 
25 or 30 minutes which is often advised. 

“It may sound to the mother like an awful 
chore, feeding a baby nine or ten times a 
day,”’ Niles Newton told us. ‘‘But that’s only 
for the first few days, remember. Once the 
let-down reflex is firmly established, and the 
baby is getting all the milk he wants, he’ll 
quickly settle for the usual six meals a day, 
and then for five.’ 


In many hospitals, of course, it’s impos- 
sible for a mother to nurse her baby ten 
times a day, or to break the established 
routine in other ways. But this need not be 
too great a source of discouragement, Niles 
Newton believes. ‘Even if you fail to get 
breast feeding properly started during your 
five or six days in the hospital,’ she says, 
“it’s well worth while continuing to nurse 
when you get home to familiar, congenial sur- 
roundings. It is often 
quite feasible, even 
after you get home, to 
establish the let-down 
reflex and achieve suc- 
cessful breast feeding.” 

The Newtons’ rea- 
son for offering the 
baby both breasts in- 
stead of one at each 
feeding is also closely 
related to the let-down 
reflex. A mother’s milk 
manufactured in 
those tiny milk-mak- 
ing cells deep in the 
breast. When the let- 
down reflex occurs, 
the milk is squeezed 
out of these cells in 
both breasts, and flows 
into the ducts leading 
to both nipples. If 
many hoursnowelapse 
before the breast is 
emptied, an overfull 
condition known as 
“engorgement”? may 
develop—and other 
undesirable complica- 
tionsmay follow. More 
frequent nursing dur- 
ing the first few days, 
the Newtons and 
others believe, is a 
pretty good preventive 
of engorgement. And 
giving the baby both 
breasts at each feeding doubles the frequency 
of the nursings each breast receives. 

II. Pain. At this point in explaining their 
views, the Newtons customarily wait for the 
indignant objection which so often follows: 
*““But how about sore nipples ?”’ 

The advice to limit nursing to a few times 
a day, a few minutes at a time, is given with 
the mother’s welfare at heart. It comes from 
those who know that during the first few 
days of nursing the nipples are likely to be- 
come sore and painful. 

But recent studies indicate that this ad- 
vice, however well meant, is nevertheless un- 
wise. For limited sucking, it has now been 
shown, doesn’t prevent sore nipples at all. 
The hospitals where sucking is limited to three- 
minute or five-minute periods five or six times 
a day report just as much trouble with sore 
nipples as the hospitals where babies suck to 
their hearts’ content, nine or ten times a day, 
ten to fifteen minutes at a time! 

If limited suckling periods won’t prevent 
nipple pain, what will? Dr. Niles Newton 
set out to find the answer. Her preliminary 
report, “Nipple Pain and Nipple Damage,” 
is one of the most valuable of the many 
contributions she and her husband have 
made to the study of breast feeding. 

Previously, there had been three main 
schools of thought on the subject of nipple 
care. ““Wash them thoroughly with soap and 
water before each feeding,’’ one school ad- 
vised. “Sterilize them with alcohol,” the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 








The whole world’s wearing a big red ribbon! 


And the whole world is young at Christmas, too. . . because 
it’s party time again, and time for party Stride Rites 

. . made with the same care, the same quality, the same 
exacting fit as all Stride Rite shoes always are. Whether 
shiny patent or bright red for girls . . . rich chestnut brown 
or the new black for boys. . . your Stride Rite dealer will fit 
these festive styles every bit as THE 


carefully as they are made. 
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It’s the new ELECTROLUX’ 
Cleaner... and it’s only 


as little as $5.00 per month 


So powerful, it gets lint, thread and deep-down 
dirt with ease, yet you can lift it or “‘swivel”’ it 
with a finger! It seals the dirt automatically in 
a quick-out throw-away bag! Like magic, two 
tools clean your whole home! 


SOLD ONLY ON 
HOME 
DEMONSTRATION 
BY YOUR FRIENDLY 
ELECTROLUX MAN 


For a free home demonstra- 
tion by your bonded Elec- 
rolux man, phone your 
nearest Electrolux author- 
ized branch or write the 
address be!ow nearest you. 
Fully guaranteed. 


ELECTROLUX 
CORPORATION 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 
417 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco 4, California 
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HANKSCRAFT STERILIZER and FORMULA SET 


Here’s everything you need to take the worry 
and fuss out of sterilizing Baby’s bottles! 
Recommended for either regular steriliza- 
tion or the terminal method. Completely 
automatic. Set includes measuring spoons, 
graduate, funnel, tongs, bottle brush, nipple 
tray (bottles not included). 


Model 201 (Complete Set) - $12.95 


Model 200 (Sterilizer only) - $10.95 
Bottle Warmer , 
& and Vaporizer ; 


& i Model 1013-C ro 3 
3 $2.50 Automobile 
i o> Bottle Warmer 
i Model 1217-A - $3.25 





Planks HELPS 


At drug, department, appliance, 
and baby shops everywhere. 


HANKSCRAFT COMPANY © Reedsburg, Wisconsin 





Rin-Tin-Tin’ 
Action- 





Two to four youngsters ride 
with Rinty, Rusty and the U.S. 
Cavalry across an action-pack- 
ed board, in a wild chase to 


capture outlaws. $47° 


At your favorite toy counter 
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second said. And the third recommended 
one or another kind of oil, cream, salve or 
ointment. The relative merits of these sub- 
stances have been debated for years. Niles 
Newton didn’t join the debate; instead, she 
launched a comparative test to get at the 
facts. 

Some 287 mothers in the rooming-in ma- 
ternity wards at Jefferson Hospital in Phila- 
delphia were divided into six groups. Mem- 
bers of one group used nothing at all on 
their nipples, or just plain water. A second 
group was given soap solution; a third, 
alcohol; and the three others, various oils 
and ointments. Mrs. Newton examined the 
women’s nipples daily for visible signs of in- 
jury, and asked each mother how her nipples 
felt when the baby nursed. 

The mothers who washed their breasts 
with soap and water had considerably more 
nipple pain and visible nipple damage than 
those who used plain water or nothing at all. 

The mothers who sterilized their breasts 
with alcohol also had considerably more 
nipple pain and visible nipple damage than 
those who used plain water or nothing at all. 

Even the best of the three special prepara- 
tions tested appeared only slightly better 
than plain water or nothing at all. 

“Every prospective mother should be 
told,” Doctor Newton declares, “that the 
skin on her nipple may get darker or other- 
wise change its appearance temporarily. But 
she should also be told that this darkening 
ist dirt. It is simply nature’s way of pre- 
paring the nipple for being sucked.” 

“But how about germs?” we asked. 


No fact annoys the shiftle$s more 
than that one man is not as good as 


another. E. W. HOWE 


“When not interfered with, the body has 
several ways of protecting the nipple from 
germs. For example, human nipples are pro- 
vided with a particularly abundant supply of 
sweat glands and sebum-secreting glands; 
this mixture of sweat and sebum has germ- 
killing properties. Moreover, a mother’s 
milk as it issues from her breast provides a 
remarkable degree of protection. It con- 
tains lysozyme, an excellent antiseptic.” 

The Newtons add one more point about 
nipple pain, and an important one. ‘“‘Actu- 
ally,”’ they told us, “‘nipple pain is almost al- 
ways minor and temporary if it isn’t made 
worse by overtreatment. It seldom lasts more 
than a few minutes at a nursing, and it sel- 
dom recurs after the first few days. The real 
difficulty about nipple pain is that it may 
block the let-down reflex during the first 
few days. For this reason we don’t think 
much of the ‘Let’s be brave, girls; let’s grin 
and bear it’ approach. Fortunately, there’s a 
much better, less brutal approach which is all 
too often ignored. 

‘*‘A mother who experiences a little pain at 
nursing time can be given an aspirin or the 
equivalent a few minutes in advance. You 
may be amazed at how effective it can 
prove—not only in quieting the pain but 
also in freeing the let-down reflex from the 
inhibiting effect of the pain.” 

For many mothers, the Newtons add, a 
glass of beer or wine may be even more effec- 
tive than aspirin. ““A mild alcoholic drink 
has an analgesic effect,” they point out, 
“and in addition it tends to relax many 
people and to make them less inhibited. 
There can be no question that, in some 
women at least, it facilitates the letting 
down of the milk.” 

III. Emotions. But the greatest impact of 
the Newtons’ experiments does not concern 
such matters as sucking time, nipple manage- 
ment or analgesics. Rather, it reaches to the 


heart of the breast-feeding problem: ‘he 
mother’s feelings and emotions. 
Embarrassment, for example, is a com- 


mon emotion, and the Newtons have found 
that embarrassment frequently blocks the 





Approved By More Doctors 
Than Any Other Brand 


When you give aspirin to your child, be sure 
you give St. Joseph Aspirin For Children. 


That way, you can be sure of giving 
exact dosage without cutting or 
breaking tablets. Each tablet con- 
tains 114 grains, the preferred stand- 


ard of accurate dosage measure. Your 


child will like its pure orange flavor FOR CHI 


and take it willingly. Never accept a 
substitute. Buy the best for your 
child. Always look for the trusted 
“St. Joseph’’ name on the 
package. Buy it today. 


A Plouigh Product 
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Aspirin Needs... 


Box LH-11, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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Create exciting gift wrappings. p 
Follow instructions in this book. 
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NEW HELP FOR 
UGLY SPLITTING 
FINGERNAILS 


New medical research shows easy method 
—Knox Gelatine in water, fruit juice or 
bouillon. Seven out of ten women showed 
improvement in a short period. Send for 
FREE BULLETIN. Address Knox Gelatine, 


'. —OR MONEY BACK! 


Positively no other pop corn is like 
JOLLY TIME. 


tough — no hard. centers. 
poppin’ fresh 
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Mrs. Gloria York of New York says: 





MRS. GENE HILL, 
Denver, Colo,: “I have 
DOsE confidence in St. Joseph 
Aspirin For Children. 
You don’t have to cut 
or break these tablets 
to be sure of accurate 
dosage just like your 
doctor orders.” 





— =. , 
7 ~ 200 tablets 79¢ 
SéJoseny, 100 fablets 49¢ 
NS ASPIRiiy A 12 tablets 10¢ 









KNOX DRINK 
FORMULA IN 
EVERY PACKAGE 
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Pops so crisp, so ten- 
Never 
Always 
for it’s sealed air-tight 


in your mouth. 
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THE FRESHEST 
CLEANEST FACES 





ARE WASHED WITH RICHARD HUDNUT 





The New, Bubbly, Wash-Off Cleanser 
That’s More Thorough Than Soap, 
Gentle as Cream. 


Whistle clean and fresh as a daisy ... that’s what you'll say when 
you wash your face with Pink Suds! Just a few drops bubble instantly 
into a deep-cleansing foam. You almost feel it reach deep down to 
remove every bit of dirt and grime. And there’s no soap in Pink Suds. 
No alkaline irritation, no dry, pulled-tight feeling after using it! All 
because Pink Suds has been painstakingly formulated to maintain the 


skin’s own acid mantle, so essential to a healthy and beautiful complex- 


ion, free of blackheads and “‘hickies.”’ Keeps your skin “in the pink!” 






SCIENTIFIC 
WASH-OFF CLEANSER 


MORE THOROUGH THAN SOAP 


cutie 
Vass 









1.00 
plus tax 






ICHARD HUONUT ® Paris 








let-down reflex as effectively as electric shocks 
or icy foot baths. Dr. Niles Newton, the 
psychologist member of the team, explains 
its effects. 

‘*A hundred years ago,” she says, “‘a girl 
grew up seeing her mother, her aunts and 
her older sisters breast feeding. Women 
visitors who came to call brought their 
babies along and breast-fed them when they 
got hungry. A girl brought up in those days 
acquired almost without realizing it a funda- 
mental acceptance of breast feeding. When 
her turn came, she just let down her milk 
without fuss. 

“Today, all that is changed. Some expect- 
ant mothers have never in their lives actually 
watched another mother with a baby at her 
breast. They are upset by strange hospital 
surroundings, and by strange people passing 
back and forth. They are embarrassed at 
having to expose their breasts before strang- 
ers. Emotional disturbance, excessive mod- 
esty—call it what you will—easily inhibits 
the let-down reflex. Result: the baby doesn’t 
get enough milk.” 

Embarrassment is only one example, of 
course, of emotional interference with breast 
feeding. Almost any other emotional strain 
may have the same effect. Dr. Michael New- 
ton recalls a stalwart mother who had no 
difficulty whatsoever nursing her baby in the 
hospital; but when she got home, her milk 
just seemed to “‘dry up.”’ Inquiry revealed no 
possible reason for this—except that she was 
being cared for by an overly critical mother- 
in-law. Niles Newton recalls similarly a 
mother who had been nursing her baby 
happily for several months, but who was un- 
able to let down her milk for hours after she 
had been subjected to a particularly cutting 


The main thing to ask for is sight; 
there is light enough. —JOHN RUSKIN 


insult by a tactless visitor. (What the visitor 
said was, ‘“‘Isn’t it too bad you’ve got so 
fat!’’) 

The solution? Dr. Michael Newton has 
recently published in the American Journal 
of Obstetrics and Gynecology, for the guid- 
ance of physicians, this list of measures 
which may prove helpful in getting breast 
feeding smoothly established: 


1. Sympathetic encouragement of the mother, 
with a simple explanation of the physiological 
mechanisms involved. 

2. Privacy during nursing. 

3. Relief of tension by giving mild sedatives. 

4. The assurance of relaxation and freedom 
from pain by giving mild analgesics or alcohol 
prior to nursing. 

5. Provision for adequate sucking stimulation 
by allowing eight feedings or more a day, and 
by instructing the mother to empty her breasts 
manually after the baby has nursed. 

6. Immediate attention to sore or damaged 
nipples. 


And here is a similar list by Dr. Niles 
Newton, concerned especially with nipple 
care, published in the Journal of Pediatrics: 


1. Avoid the use of soap on the nipples during 
pregnancy and lactation, since soap may 
counteract the body’s efforts to prepare the 
nipple skin for abrasion and stretching. 

2. Avoid attempts to partially sterilize the 
nipple skin, since these measures are unneces- 
sary and sometimes harmful. 

3. Allow the baby to suck when he wants and 
as much as he wants, except for preventing 
sleepy sucking at the end of a satisfying meal. 
The limitation of sucking induces lactation 
failure and other severe complications. 

4. Keep the nipple dry and exposed to free 
circulation of air, since this promotes healing. 

5. Keep the baby on the breast unless un- 
usually severe damage occurs. Rapid healing 
usually occurs in spite of sucking when the nip- 
ple is not traumatized by soap, alcohol, com- 
pound tincture of benzoin, petrolatum or other 
harmful substances. 

6. When pain is severe, prescribe a mild al- 
coholic beverage or other analgesic to be taken 
shortly before time of expected feeding. END 
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ADHESIVE VENEER — 
newest Marvalon 
miracle decorative 
material. Colors and 
patterns can be 
matched in Marva- 
lon Shelf and 
Drawer Lining for 
complementary 
decorating. Adhe- 
sive Veneer is easier 
to apply — no over- 
lapping. Just re- 
move the paper 
backing. Sticks to 
any flat surface 
from table tops to 
wastebaskets. 4 





SHELF LINING. 
Made of vinyl-plas- 
tic and latex like all 
Marvalon products. 
Defies wear and 
tear. Wipes clean 
with a damp cloth. 
Comes in 14-inch 
widths — attractive 
scalloped edge. 









DRAWER LINING. 
Convenient 20-inch 
width designed espe- 
cially for drawers, 
Straight -edged to 
fit corners perfectly. 
Use all 3 Marvalon 
products. Give your 
home a new, fresh, 
colorful look. 


Kimberly Clark 
& 


The Munising Paper Co., Munising, Mich. 
( Subsidiary ) 
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Good things in Towle Sterling come in all shapes and prices 


Isn’t this just the time of year to start gently (but 
firmly) hinting for Towle Sterling ...the place settings 
you need to complete your service and do your holiday 
table proud...the ‘‘indispensable”’ serving pieces you’ve 
struggled along without...the Towle “designed -for- 
using” holloware that’s as practical as it is elegant. Why 
not take a refresher course in just how beautiful and 


economical this finer sterling can be by visiting your 
nearby Towle retailer. He’ll be glad to plan with you 
additions to your Towle collection (and plot with you 
ways and means to make sure that what you want is 
under the tree). Meanwhile, here are some ideas for 
giving as well as getting in Towle Sterling flatware 
and holloware. 


A. Towle’s Swirl Salt and Pepper—each $3.75. 
B. The ever-useful Pierced Tablespoon...(Illustrated: 
King Richard)...from $10.00. 


C.-D. Essential Serving Pieces—the Cold Meat Fork 
from $12.50 and Serving Spoon from $12.50...(Illus- 
trated: Contour). 

E. Iced Beverage Spoons—a set of four would be 
priced from $20.00... (Illustrated: Craftsman). 


F. Three Arm...Two Position...Low Candelabra... 
$65.00 the pair. 

G. The charming Silver Flutes Pipkin and Tray... 
$22.95 


H. Ceramic Jam Jar with Sterling Cover, Spoon and 
Tray ...$13.95. 


I. A Combination Salt Shaker and Pepper Mill in 
sterling and imported Padouk wood...$30.00. 


J. The Sugar Spoon, priced from $5.50... (Illus- 
trated: Old Colonial). 


K. Our Pie-Cake Serving Knife, that cuts as well as 


serves. From $11.00...(Illustrated: Rose Solitaire). 


L. High on the list of most wanted pieces—the Gravy 
Ladle...from $11.00... (Illustrated: Candlelight). 


M.-N. Steak Carving Set...from $22.50...(Illustrated: 
French Provincial). 


O. Your Towle pattern in a graceful Letter Opener... 
the pattern here is Silver Spray—from $7.50. 


P. After-Dinner Coffee Spoons, a set of four from 
$11.00...(Illustrated: Old Master). 


Q. Towle’s distinguished Double Jigger...$10.95. 


R. The Butter Serving Knife —of growing impor- 
tance on today’s informal tables...from $7.00... 
(Illustrated: Southwind). 


And, of course, six-piece place settings from $29.75. 
Other serving pieces from $4.25. 


The Towle Silversmiths, Newburyport, Massachusetts 
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FULL OF SURPRISES 
INSIDE ’N OUT! 
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.-- AND EASY AS 1°2°3 i 


T. WRAP a cherry, date, nut, chocolate 
piece, etc. in Gold Medal Bon Bon Cooky 
dough — white (or tinted), chocolate, or brown 
sugar. Or make the center itself of dough, mixed 
with chopped nuts or dates, etc. — then wrap. 


2. DIP in icing after baking. You can vary 
your icings—chocolate, white and assorted colors. 


3. TOP with coconut, nuts, colored sugar, 
chocolate pieces or any other colorful toppings 


your fancy chooses. 


---and the basic recipe’s so simple! 


BON BON COOKIES 


1/2 cup soft butter 
3/4 cup sifted confectioners’ sugar 
1 tbsp. vanilla 
1 1/2 cups sifted GOLD MEDAL“ Kitchen-tested” 
Enriched Flour 
1/8 tsp. salt 


Heat oven to 350° (moderate). Mix butter, sugar, 
Blend in flour and salt thoroughly with 
1 food coloring, if desired. Wrap level 
th around filling. Bake 1” apart on un- 
g sheet 12 to 15 min., until set but 
Dip tops of warm cookies in icing. 
) - Makes 20 to 25 cookies. 
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Chocolate Dough: Add 1 sq. unsweetened choco- 
late (1 oz.), melted. 


Brown Sugar Dough: Use 1/2 cup brown sugar 
(packed) in place of confectioners’ sugar. 


Icing: Mix 1 cup sifted confectioners’ sugar, 2 
tbsp. cream, 1 tsp. vanilla. Add food coloring. 


For Chocolate: Add 1 sq. unsweetened (1 OZ.), 
melted, and use 1/4 cup cream. 


* When Gold Medal 
omit salt. 3 u - 





using Self-Rising Flour, 


"Kitehen-tested ° Enriched | 


FLOUR 


@L ACHES ALL-PURSOSE | 


: 
j 


You'll find lots of fascinating ideas for varying 
the taste and beauty of Bon Bon Cookies in a 
special insert in all Gold Medal Flour sacks. 
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EA with Gold Medal” 
OOKICS 


SO SIMPLE! SO DIFFERENT! 
BAKE THEM AS COOKIES! 
ly EAT THEM AS CANDIES! 


“Here’s the most thrilling baking creation 
to come out of our kitchens in years! Really 
different, and every piece a delicious taste 
surprise! Such fascinating variety, so fascinating 
to make . . . and so easy even the children 
can help! You'll want to bake up batches and 
batches for your family and for gifts. 











“We created this unusual new recipe 
especially for Gold Medal. So naturally you’ll 
bake it better with this famous flour. In fact, 
as we’ve often mentioned, the choice wheats in 
Gold Medal are specially blended to help all 
your favorite recipes turn out better.” 
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Give Food 


Bake it Betler--Gold Medal 


me Artchen-tested © 





BTN tar most co mfortable 


eta money can buy... 


Dpe 


the new PHILCO 


ELECTRIC BLANKET 


Yes, there is a new and better Bene nee than 
wool—better than other electric en eee It gives the most 
comfortable warmth of all under all sleeping conditions, 
thanks to its exclusive new "'Comfortemp” system of. gentler, 
Me MNCs Automatically it delivers the temperature 
that's most comfortable for you. And best-news of Pile 


“Comfortemp”’ costs no more... prices as low as 32.95*. 


As smart as a jewel-box, the edge-lighted 
_ Automatic Temperature Control let's. you 
adjust blanket warmth in ‘the: dark: 


*Prices subject to Patel tees without notice 





The first delicate snow covers our countryside 
while we make gay holiday plans by a cozy fire. 


Here in the New England country- 
side, the rhythm of the seasons is a sat- 
isfying affair. Our natural temperament 
is so adjusted to constant change that I 
wonder how we would manage, if sud- 
denly it were always summer! As it is, 
we are always getting ready for the next 
shift in weather. By the end of Novem- 
ber we are well set for winter, and the 
first snowfall finds well-stacked wood- 
piles, warm jackets and galoshes at 
hand, emergency shelves filled, fires 
burning on clean hearths, soup simmer- 
ing on polished ranges. Herbs are dried 
and ready for stuffings and stews; the 
memory of summer is in the jars on the 
herb shelf—mint and tarragon, savory 
and sage, borage and dill. 

The first snow is usually not a seri- 
ous one—the delicate lacy flakes fall 
softly and slowly with a dreamlike 
motion. Holly, the Irish, skims the 
ground in complete pleasure; Teddy 
stretches his small cocker body to the 
limit, trying to keep up with her. But 
Sister puts imperative paws on the door, 
curls up by the fire. She is a cocker who 
likes to be cozy. Hildegarde, too, is in- 
side, in her favorite low chair. 

Hildegarde is a gentle little lady, very 
beautiful with a snow-white heart blaze 
on her muzzle, and silky jet-black ears. 
She has been with us a great many 
years, but her heart is young. And here 
is a curious thing: all the others give 
her the respect due a grande dame. The 
lively boys, Teddy and Tiki, will fall 
back if she approaches a pan of food. 
Linda vacates the chair when Hilde- 
garde ambles up. Even Jerry, who is a 
frustrated marathon runner, veers his 
wild pace as he passes the little lady. I 
find this a very pleasant thing, for I 
have always heard that animals turn on 
the weaker and the aged; possibly this 
is true of wild ones. 

Living so long with cockers and 
Irish, I find I learn something new all 
the time, and any enlargement of 
understanding is a fine thing. 

Cats are more mysterious, but won- 
derfully rewarding. For instance, a cat 




























* not only a fine physician but a natural 





never grows too old to invent games, 
act out little plays; cats seem eternally) 
youthful, which may be one reason 
nine lives are ascribed to them. 

Animals do talk to one another, al- 
though our limited ears may not catch 
the syllables. Holly has a big vocabu- 
lary, up and down the scale from 
squeaky-hinge sounds to a full anxious 
bark. We can tell pretty much what is 
going on by listening to the voices, 
Linda announces the arrival of a strange 
Dalmatian from down the road. She 
tells us when the laundryman is turning 
the corner, for she purely loathes the 
laundry truck, and that is a wild jet: 
plane sound. Guests coming induce ar 
excited but welcoming bark. Things 
that walk in the night produce a low 
throbbing note, with fear in it. 

“Sister is asking to come in,” says 
Jill, stuffing the Christmas goose; oi 
“Holly wants to meet George, shé 
says.” 

It is rather nice to be surroundec 
with so many ears and voices that we 
never have to look out the window; we 
know, for the dogs tell us. Jill calls then 
our reporters. 

Dr. Wyman Richardson, who wa 


ist, studied the voices of birds and hi 
House on Nauset Marsh is high on ou 
Christmas list. Nobody should mis; 
this book, for it is beautiful and it en 
larges one’s horizon immensely. Sinc 
reading it, I am trying to hear what th 
birds are saying, but I am a rank be 
ginner in bird talk. So far all I gather i 
that the downy woodpecker is ver 
cross with me if I forget the suet, an) 
the chickadee is praising me for th 
doughnut hung on a lilac branch. 
Our little house is pretty full aroun 
Christmas, and as the family arrives 
sometimes have a wonder at the size 
now is. Lawk a mercy me, I think. Wit 
my daughter, Cicely, and Jill’s son an 
daughter, plus wife and husband, plu 
grandchildren, plus the dogs, it is har 
to find a place to sit down! The hous 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 165 
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Lenox “KINGSLEY” 


so lovely and 


yet so practical 


With a bride’s appreciative eyes, picture your 
first “special guest” table set with handsome 
Lenox Kingsley. The lovely Kingsley colors 


and design are sure to bring out your talents 








as a table setting artist! And imagine your 
pride, knowing that your Lenox is the same 
superb quality as that made for Presidents 
and Kings. Lenox makes only one quality of 
china, the finest. 


Lenox for me, a bride”... you say? Of 


course! Lenox has such surprising strength, 


it outlasts many sets of ordinary ‘compromise 
china.” That’s why it’s practical to start right 
out with Lenox. You can safelv use this finest 
china, daily... and you'll enjoy lovely Lenox 


all youl lifetime. 


"KINGSLEY" 5 pc. place setting (dinner, dessert 
or salad, butter plates; cup, saucer) $22.95. Single 
pieces also available. Most stores extend convenient pay- 
ment service. Start with your complete set! 
e e e 

For name of your dealer, patte rn-price leaflets in color, 
and informative “Reference Book of Fine China,” send 
25¢ to: Lenox, Inc., Dept. M-74, Trenton, N. J. 


WORLD'S FINEST...FOR LIFETIME ENJOYMENT 











FOR AUTOMATIC 
DISHWASHERS 


Casca 





NEVER BEFORE such spotless glasses! 


Tired of finding unsightly spots on your freshly-washed glasses? 
Don’t blame your dishwasher—just switch to new Cascade! Cascade’s 
exclusive formula gives the cleanest glasses you've ever had—spotless 


and crystal clear, “‘close-up clean.” 


NEVER BEFORE such sparkling silver! 


See how Cascade does away with annoying spots 
on silver! You'll find Cascade leaves your silver 
ready for the table—free of streaks . . . gleaming 
bright . . .““close-up clean’’! And Cascade helps 
protect your nice aluminum ware, too. 


PLUS new safety for fine china! 

It’s true! Cascade actually helps protect china! In 
fact, in your dishwasher Cascade is safer for deli- 
cate china patterns, including gold leaf, than any 
other product. And mmmm.. . how you'll love 
Cascade’s pretty green color and fresh pine scent. 
So test Cascade yourself today! 


Miracle Cascade gets glasses, 
silver, china cleaner than any other 
dishwasher detergent ! 
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Procter & Gamble’s 


Miracle Detergent 
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‘PUBLIC AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT Edited by MARGARET HICKEY 


b abies ... through regular checkups 


Volunteer Services 
By MARGARET HICKEY 


Wherever there is an active community project— 
such as a new family counseling service, a lively 


- community theater, a clinic for children—it is 


frequently heard “‘The Junior League got this 
under way.”’ For in its half century of service, the 
Junior League has started many such programs, 
followed them through until they so proved their 
worth that the community took them over. 
The Spokane, Washington, Child Health Asso- 
ciation featured this month is one example of the 
League volunteer’s interest in children. Another 
outstanding project is the Children’s Clinic of 
Huntington, West Virginia. In 1934 when the 
Junior League first surveyed the health needs of 
Huntington, services to the city’s indigent popu- 
lation of 30,000 included only four part-time 
physicians and only twenty-two beds in a poorly 
equipped city hospital; there was no school doc- 
tor, no school nurse. To bring medical attention 
to sick children of school age who otherwise 
might not get it, the League opened a three-day- 
a-week clinic. Over the years the clinic filled such 
a pressing need that in 1942 the United Fund 
took over financial responsibility. Today the 
clinic staff physicians, visiting nurses and Junior 
League aides still operate on a volunteer basis. 
The Lions Club regularly contributes eyeglasses 
for children who need them. Last year the staff 
treated 796 children at 132 clinic sessions on a 
budget of only $6989. More recently, the Junior 
League allocated money to furnish a dental 
clinic in the new Public Health Center building. 
The story of the Montclair, New Jersey, Guid- 
ance Center began with Junior League recogni- 
tion of the need for services to emotionally dis- 
turbed children. Though Montclair is a town of 
people with higher-than-average income and ed- 
ucational background, there were proportion- 
ately the same number of emotionally disturbed 
children as in less-fortunate communities. The 
League’s Guidance Center started out in 1945 as 
a part-time clinic. But the League carried the 
story of its services by radio and newspaper, and 
by its little-theater group which trouped plays 
throughout the community. By 1953 the Guid- 
ance Center had become a full-time clinic and 
had won such active citizen support that the 
Community Chest made it a member agency. As 
in all other successful Junior League programs, 
members continue to give both financial support 
(which has totaled $62,709 in the past ten years) 
and personal service (acting as board members, 
public-relations boosters and repairing toys used 
in play therapy). The center now has its own 
women’s auxiliary which promotes education in 
mental health and helps with fund raising. END 


makes sure this little girl is 
Two thousand youngsters are 


Junior League’s well-baby 
clinic, Spokane, Washington. 


““Now that’s the healthiest baby we’ve seen 
all morning,” Valerie thought happily, as 
the plump, rosy-cheeked two-year-old was 
placed on the examining table. ‘‘She’s got 
the most wonderful color.’ She glanced at 
the other volunteer workers, wearing pastel 
smocks like herself; at the white-capped 
registered nurse; at the doctor. Each face 
seemed to reflect her own pleasure. 

“It seemed silly to bring Janey in at all,” 
the mother apologized. ‘““Anyone can see 
she’s the picture of health. Still, lately she’s 
been acting so tired out.” 

“It’s always wise for children to have reg- 
ular checkups,”’ the doctor said. Skillfully 
he began to examine the child; as he re- 
ported each new finding, Valerie recorded it 
onthe white history card before her. Color ex- 
cellent, she wrote, weight good, legs straight. 

The doctor smiled, picked up his stetho- 
scope. As he listened to Janey’s heart, his 
expression changed, became rather grave. 
Valerie, pencil poised, held her breath; the 
mother leaned forward anxiously. “‘Is there 
something ——”’ she began. 

“T’m afraid Janey has a slight heart mur- 
mur,” the doctor said gently. “It may not 
amount to anything, but I am going to 
recommend you to the Heart Association 
just the same.” 

As the doctor went on talking, Valerie 
saw the mother’s expression change from 
disbelief to reluctant acceptance. Slowly she 
rose, thanked the doctor, lifted her sturdy, 
smiling child from the table. At the door she 
turned. “But I never dreamed ———”’ she 





First the teeth, then the 
throat—the doctor 


keeping healthy and fit. 


checked each year at the 


said. “I almost didn’t bring her in.’’ The 
door closed. 

“Sometimes,” Valerie burst out, biting 
her lip, “this doesn’t seem like a well-baby 
clinic at all!” 


As clinic chairman for the Junior League 
Child Health Association in Spokane, 
Washington, Valerie Powell has witnessed 
many similar scenes in her years of working 
at the Well Baby Clinic. ‘‘You can’t always 
tell when a baby’s sick just by looking at 
him,” she says. “‘But actually, most of the 
children we see are healthy—and we want to 
keep them that way. That’s our motto: 
Keep Well Babies Well.” 

Since 1928, the Child Health Association 
has been the major project of the Spokane 
Junior League. Except for a paid secretary 
and a paid registered nurse, all work is done 
by volunteers. Two local pediatricians do- 
nate their time and talents to the Friday 
Well Baby Clinic, examining about 30 chil- 
dren each week. Last year, some 2000 in- 
fants and preschool children were examined; 
of these, nearly half were found to have de- 
fects, from eczema to mental retardation. 

“Our services, although free, are not 
basically intended for the destitute,” says 
Mrs. E. J. Barnett, whose late husband was 
one of the first doctors to volunteer his * 
services to the clinic. ““Our purpose is 
to keep people off the dependent list. We 
support the great, important middle class 


who are not on relief, who do not want 
to be on CONTINUED ON PAGE 45 
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PYREX Oven Roaster is big enough for a smz 
key, can also be used as two separate dish 
porous surface is easy to wash clean. 3-qt. si 


















To make this festive 
table decoration, slip 
glass balls over wire 
coat hanger, bent as 
shown here. Gradu- 
ate to smaller balls 
toward top. Fill in 
with evergreen. 







PYREX Round. Baking nd Serving Dish com 
Desert Dawn Yellow or Desert Dawn Pink 
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PYREX Knob-Cover Casserole lets you see 
cooking. Bake, serve, store in same dish. GC 
easily—saves dishwashing. 114-qt. size, 89¢ 


There is only one PYREX ware, 


BRAND 


a product of CORNING GLASS WORKS, Corning, N. Y. 


“PYREX”’ is a registered trade-mark in the United States of Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 


VISIT THE CORNING GLASS CENTER CORNING, N. Y. 
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PYREX Colorware Oven and Refrigerator Set for bak- 
: : ing, serving, storing. Yellow dish holds 114-qts., 
lorware Bowl Set has lots of different uses, blue dish, 114 pints, red dishes, 114 cups. Get the 
ing, serving, storing and mixing. Bowls nest complete set of four for only $3.25 

ive space. Complete set of four, only $2.95 













Flameware Saucepan for top-of-stove cook- 
ets you see what’s cooking. Has lock-on cover 
stay-cool handle for easier pouring. Extra 
base gives added stability. 2-qt. size, $2.75 





PYREX Flameware Percolator shows you when coffee 
is perked to exactly the right strength. Easy to 
keep clean, because it’s smooth, non-porous 
PYREX Ware. 6-cup size, $3.45 






Flameware Teapot for boiling, brewing, and 
ng, has lock-on cover and stay-cool handle for 
| pouring. Smartly graceful. Six-cup size, $2.25 








16-piece PYREX Dinnerware Sets are beautiful 
enough for entertaining, yet durable enough for 
everyday family use. Available with smart Lime, 
Flamingo, Turquoise, Dove Gray, Regency Green 
or Royal Burgundy borders banded in 22-carat 


s 





icitige gold for only $9.95. (Starter sets in first four colors, 
: : ; PYREX Flameware Double Boiler saves time, because without gold bands, only $6.95) Matching open- = / 
I ere neon eae Geer a ets cach; you can see water level at a glance. The cover fits stock pieces include bread-and-butter plates, soup- 
ee ego of the Oben _ ee both upper and lower bowls, which may be used or-cereal bowls, fruit-or-sauce dishes, chop plates, 
ce prices, to match a as separate saucepans. 11/-qt. size, $3.95 vegetable dishes, sugar and creamer sets. 





Make it quick and good 
with the 
NEW- DAY 
CORN MEAL 
with 





Quaker 


CORN MEAL 


.»» Hominy Grits and Quick Grits, too. 


QuaAKER 





Aunt Jemima 
CORN MEAL 


... Hominy Grits, too. 


Look for either of these famous faces 
and you get the Fresh Corn Flavor 
of choice corn, new milling methods, 
new packaging! 
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Quick Holiday Coffee Cake 


Cranberries make it festive, the new-day corn meal gives it Fresh Corn Flavor 


Elegant-looking, yet so very easy to make! You see, 
the new-day corn meal mixes faster, cooks faster and 
gives you that good Fresh Corn Flavor! Serve this 
coffee cake hot and fragrant for special breakfasts, 
brunch or afternoon coffee. And now for the recipe: 


Mixes in minutes. Makes one 10-inch coffee cake. 


TOPPING: 1 cup sifted flour 
2 tablespoons butter or VY. cup sugar 
margarine 


é Y2 teaspoon salt 
10 orange sections 


4%; cup whole cranberry 4 teaspoons baking 


sauce, drained powder 
: ; 2 
COFFEE CAKE: rer 
1 cup milk 


1 cup Quaker or Aunt 
Jemima Corn Meal Y% cup butter or margarine, 
(white or yellow) soft 


For topping, melt butter in 10” frying pan. Arrange 
orange sections in groups of 2 in bottom of pan with 





ends of sections touching edge. With cranberry sauce 
make a 5-pointed star going between groups of orange 
sections for points. 


For coffee cake, sift together dry ingredients into 


bowl. Add eggs, milk and butter. Beat with rotary 
beater until smooth, about 1 minute. Do not overbeat. 
Pour over topping. Bake in hot oven (425°F.) 20 to 25 
minutes. Invert and serve. Garnish with additional 
cranberry sauce, if desired. 


ELECTRIC FOOD WARMER — $3.95 value only $2.00 with trade- 
mark from Quaker or Aunt Jemima Corn Meal or Grits. 
Colonial Trivet keeps food hot at table or TV. 
Comes with cord. Postpaid. Mail $2.00 and 
trademark from 1 bag or package of Quaker 
or Aunt Jemima Corn Meal or Grits to: 
Trivet, Box 5906, Chicago 77, Illinois. Offer 
limited to continental U.S., Alaska, and 
Hawaii. Void where prohibited, regulated or 
taxed. Good only while supplies last. 
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KERNEL NUT OF BRAZIL SAYS 





Fill the nut bowl with sweet, 
crunchy Brazil Nuts! 


New crop Brazils are here! Buy them in 
handy cellophane bags and keep plenty 
on hand in your kitchen! 


CAKES, PIES, COOKIES, candies and 

dozens of main dishes are made more 

delicious—more nutritious with versatile 
_ Brazil Nuts. 


RE E —79 other fascinating Brazil Nut 
ecipes. Write: Brazil Nut Association, Dept. 
H-11 100 Hudson Street, New York 13, N.Y. 





Sexton Soup Chefs 
Buy the Market's Best 


ay pick and choose like any smart early- 
morning shopper—to be sure of fresh-as- 
ew vegetables, choice cuts of prime meats, 
lump fowl and finest products of the sea. 


Then, in the great kettles of Sexton Sun- 
hine Kitchens these viands become soups of 

flavor and goodness such as you could 
ardly have known before. 


So popular are they, that 28 different kinds 
re needed to satisfy the oe UN 


ppetites of Sexton soup Guaranteed by > 
evotees Sood Housekeeping 


at 
$0745 aovenristo WY 







John Sexton & Co., Sexton ee Chicago, Ill. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41 
relief, whose health is the health of the 
whole nation.” 

The clinic opens early on Friday morn- 
ings. Even so, there are always some mothers 
waiting for the doors to open—mothers like 
Mrs. Barton, looking extremely young and 
rather shy on her first visit to the clinic. ““My 
husband’s stationed out at Geiger Field,” 
she explained to friendly volunteer Lynn. 
“Out at the base, they gave me a card telling 
about the Well Baby Clinic, and how I could 
have Bobby examined here.” She smiled 
down at the fat, dark-haired baby in her lap; 
a look of unconcealed pride touched her 
face. ““Of course there are doctors at the 
base, but they’re so busy I hate to bother 
them when my baby’s not even sick. So I 
came in on the bus to see what the clinic’s 
like,” she finished, looking about her. “It’s a 
nice place.” 

What Mrs. Barton saw was the spacious, 
airy room that serves as a combination 
waiting and play room for mothers and chil- 
dren. Located on the second floor of the 
centrally located Symons Building, the clinic 
consists of the large room and two smaller 
offices. Walls are sunny yellow, and colorful 
chintz draperies are printed with a nursery 
pattern; furniture (including chairs, tables, 
cribs, long handy shelves for dressing and 
undressing children) is painted cheery pink. 
One who!> side of the room is devoted to an 
oversized playpen for toddlers, well stocked 
with an interesting variety of stuffed animals, 
picture books, dolls, pull toys, small cars and 
trucks. 

Now, as Mrs. Barton watched, the room 
began to fill with parents and children of all 


A man must be stupid who believes 
there is no truth but on his own side. 


—JOSEPH ADDISON 


ages. Two young mothers, obviously familiar 
with clinic procedure, came in chattering 
happily, registered at the door, plunked their 
two-year-olds down in the playpen, and be- 
gan discussing behavior problems. A slight, 
neatly dressed Japanese woman steered her 
two black-haired children toward the scales 
to be weighed. On the chintz-covered sofa a 
schoolteacher and his wife sat engrossed in 
the morning paper while their three tow- 
headed daughters raced giggling in circles. A 
baby cried, another wailed in answer—to 
Mrs. Barton it seemed there must be at least 
a hundred children in the room. 

Volunteer Lynn laughed in response to 
Mrs. Barton’s question. ““Oh, no, we can’t 
handle more than thirty. For a while we tried 
coping with a larger group; but one awful 
day we had eighty children—the poor doctor 
was exhausted and so were we. Actually, to- 
day is comparatively quiet.” 

Looking more closely, Mrs. Barton real- 
ized that the pastel-smocked girls were man- 
aging the clinic with serene efficiency. Each 
new arrival was signed in at the door, es- 
corted to a chair by another volunteer who 
filled out a history card (filed later as a 
permanent record), was then guided to the 
scales for weighing and measuring. Next, the 
child’s name was written on a large black- 
board beneath the names of earlier arrivals— 
for although reservations for the clinic are 
made several weeks in advance, children are 
examined in order of their appearance. 

Awaiting her own turn, Mrs. Barton 
talked with kindly, capable Mrs. Tannis 
Semple, for twenty years the clinic’s secre- 
tary and one of its warmest enthusiasts. “Our 
main purpose is to educate parents in the 
care and hygiene of well children,’ Mrs. 
Semple explained. ““You’d be surprised how 
many mothers don’t know the basic princi- 
ples of child care. Why, once on a home call 
Nurse Helen Powell discovered a hundred 
baby chicks in the kitchen—the very room 
where the baby’s formula was being pre- 
pared! With unsanitary conditions like that, 
you can’t expect an infant to grow strong 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 48 
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THE GILBERT ‘“GOLDEN-GLO” 


VITALATOR 


SOOTHES AND RELAXES YOUR.TIRED BODY 


Slip this amazing Vitalator over your hand 
. flip the switch. Like many skilled, sup- 


strained nerves, 


out of your arms, legssback, hips, eases 


really relaxeS you. You 


ple fgers the unique “Swedish Massage”’ 
rotary action sends waves of vibrations in- 


couldn't give (or ask for) a more weleome 
Christmas gift. Shown, 24 kt. gold-plated 
Model 12. $24.95. Others from $11.95. 


to your body... 






tired muscles 


works the aching kinks 


scalp workouts 


waistline control 





foot massage = 


_ HIGH AND LOW SPEEDS 


~ leatherette >. 
case ’ 








AT COSMETICS OR HOUSEWARES DEPTS. OF THESE AND OTHER LEADING STORES: 


AKRON, OHIO 
A. Polsky * M. O’Neil 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Davison-Paxon 
Sears Roebuck & Co. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
E. M. Searbrough 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
The May Company 
BOISE, IDAHO 
C. C. Anderson 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Jordan Marsh * Wm. Filene’s 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
The Wm. Hengerer Co. 
CHARLESTON, S 
The Diamond Dee Store 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
Belk’s Dept. Store 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Carson, Pirie, Scott Co. 
Sears Roebuck & Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
H. S. Pogue Co. 
The John Shillito Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Higbee’s-* The May Company 
Wm. Taylor Sons 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
F. & R. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
Titche-Goettinger 
OHIO 
Rike-Kumler Co. 
COLORADO 
Denver Dry Goods 
Joslin Dry Goods 
The May Company 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
Younker’s 


Lazarus 


DAYTON, 


DENVER, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Crowley, Miiner Co. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
Popular Dry Goods 
ERIE, PENNA. Trask’s 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Stripling’s 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Wurzburg Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
G. Fox Co. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS Foley’s 
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HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
Anderson-Newcomb 
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The C. F. Wing Company 
NEWARK Kresge-Newark 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

B. Altman’s * Gimbels 
Hammacher Schlemmer 
Lewis & Conger * Macy’s 
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NORFOLK, VA. 
Paul H. Rose Center Shop 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
o-* A. Brown Co. 
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Strawbridge & Clothier’s 
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PORTLAND, MAINE 
Porteous, Mitchell & Braun 
PROVIDENCE Outiet Co. 
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ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 
Maas Bros. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Auerbach’s* Paris Co.* ZCMI 
SAN ANTONIO Joske’s 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Sears Roebuck & Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Sears Roebuck & Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

E. W. Edwards & Son 
TAMPA, FLA. Maas Bros. 
TOLEDO, OHIO Lasalle's 
TULSA Brown-Dunkin 
WICHITA, KANSAS Innes 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Denholm & M« 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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‘NEW MUM MIST 


THE 2 IN 5 WHO PERSPIRE FREELY 


Freres deodorait protection | 
you neuer thought poscible! = \\) 


New Mum Mist spray deodorant stops 
perspiration instantly and for hours. Contains 
miracle hexachlorophene to prevent 
odor all day long—even if you are 


one of the 2 in 5 who perspire freely. 
No more messy running or dripping! 


Mum Mist sprays on, stays on. It 

dies fast—won’t run, won't drip. 
Completely safe for normal skin—doesn’t 
damage delicate fabrics. For protection 
that’s fast, protection that lasts— 
get new Mum Mist! 


At all toiletries counters 59c 


BY THE MAKERS OF FAMOUS, MUM ,GREAM? DEODORANT 


Ps Be | . 





PROTECTS EVEN 








with hexachlorophene 





Why. COLD 


SUFFERERS PREFER 
STAN BACK 


1. Stanback combines several medi- 
cally approved pain rélieving agents 
for fastex,,more comforting relief 
of pain.” 


2. Stanback reduces fever, relieves 
pain andSore aching muscles that 
accompany colds. 


3. Stanback, used asa gargle, relieves 
sore throat due to colds. 


4. Stanback—relieves headache, 
neuralgia and other common cold 
discomforts. 

Test STANBACK against any 


preparation you've ever used... 
see how much faster relief comes. 
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The Complete Answer 
Book for Brides! 


BRIDE-TO-BE 
MAGAZINE 


It's all here ... everything you must know from 
your engagement through your first year of 
marriage including what to buy and where to 
buy it... at a store in your own area. 


@ Fashions for you—featuring a 
“Winter Blue” wedding 

@ Wedding procedure 

Sparkling new reception and party 

ideas—complete with menus 

@ Honeymoon tips—for north or south 

Guide to starting your home—china, 

silver, furniture, linens 

Budget and household suggestions 

®@ Advice on marriage problems 


You'll both enjoy 


de-to-Be 






Now at your newsstands 


or send $1.00 to Curtis Circulation Co. 
Box 1198—Dept. G Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45 

and healthy. Another mother came to the 
clinic with the fattest baby we’d ever seen. 
She couldn’t understand why he cried from 
hunger all the time, because she was already 
feeding him thirteen cans of baby food a 
day! We suggested he might be crying be- 
cause he was foo full.” 

Mrs. Barton laughed. “What /’d like to 
know is exactly when I should start Bobby 
on cereal.” 

Mrs. Semple explained that each mother 
who comes to the clinic is given mimeo- 
graphed sheets containing instructions about 
feeding schedules and diets, as well as naps, 
sun baths, playtime, immunization and 
other matters. ““And, of course, the doctor 
will be glad to answer any special questions,” 
she added. 

When her name was called, Mrs. Barton 
entered the office, surrendered young Bobby 
to a volunteer, and sat down beside the ex- 
amining table to watch. Quickly, yet without 
any indication of undue haste, the doctor 
examined the baby thoroughly. At last he 
smiled. ‘This is a fine, healthy baby,” he 
said. ‘““You’re doing a good job.”’ And after 
Mrs. Barton had left the office, armed with a 
formidable supply of instruction sheets, and 
an appointment fixed six months in the 
future, the doctor smiled at the volunteers. 
“Yowre doing a good job too,” he said. 
“This clinic is one of the soundest projects in 
Spokane—I’ve thought so ever since I first 
came here in 1938.” 

In 1938, the Child Health Association was 
already well established, had already earned 
the support of the medical profession, the 
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We are always complaining that our 
days are few, and acting as though 
there would be no end to them. 
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schools, the public in general. Early in 1923, 
a small but determined group of civic- 
minded women in Spokane started the clinic 
after investigations proved “‘that the health 
of many children is neglected during the very 
period when mental, moral and physical 
characteristics are being formed—before the 
age of seven.” 

The first Health Week, devoted to the well- 
being of preschool children and to the edu- 
cation of their parents, was an immediate 
success. But there were problems too. Doc- 
tors were cautious of volunteering their serv- 
ices, fearing that clinic activities might en- 
croach upon the territory of private prac- 
titioners. Although originally space in a cen- 
trally located office building was donated to 
the clinic, these quarters were soon out- 
grown; for larger rooms the Junior League 
had to pay rent. Then came a fire, which 
necessitated still another move. 

It was during the lean, discouraging years 
of the depression that hard-working volun- 
teers began to realize fully the importance of 
their work. Distressed at the apathy of 
young mothers-to-be, they initiated a series 
of prenatal classes which combined informa- 
tive talks with light refreshments and cheer- 
ing conversation. Looking back to that 
time, an older volunteer says, “It was heart- 
warming to see how those tired, disinterested 
girls responded to the chance to learn about 
pregnancy, to talk with other women who 
had similar problems and fears.” 

Since the depression years, prenatal work 
has advanced impressively. Last year, in 
comparison with the 70 girls instructed 
in 1930, 583 expectant mothers attended 
Wednesday-afternoon classes, conducted by 
Nurse Powell and including such high lights 
as a mother-to-be style show (with members 
of the class as models) and a bath demon- 
stration with a real baby. After her child is 
born, a new mother who has attended six 
prenatal classes is entitled to a post-partum 
visit from the nurse, who repeats her bath 
demonstration and answers any questions 
the mother may have. “It’s a wonderful 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 114 
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You can make all of your 
gifts more beautiful with — 
Dennison Gift Wrappings. 
Smart designs and lovely 
colors in gift wrapping. — 
papers, matching seals, 
cards, tags and ribbons. 

























Look for the Dennison 
name on all the gift wrap- 
pings you buy. Then you’ll 
be sure of getting the 
finest in quality — the 
latest in style. 





For gift wrapping ideas, 
get illustrated book — 
“HOW TO GIFT WRAP — 
THE DENNISON WAY” at 
retailers or send 25¢ to: 


¢ 






Manufacturing Company 
Framingham, Massachusetts 


comfortable SOLES 
walk of by CAT'S PAW 
your life AT ALL SHOE REPAIRERS 





mo We AOS Ta 
a) TALL & BIG MEN, 395 


— Perfect gift, perfect fit! White Mai 
a hattan shirts; guaranteed ‘Span’ co 
lars, size 14-20; sleeves 32-38. Mone 

back guarantee. Add 25c postage 


FREE CATALOG! $1,000,000 stock clothing an\ 
furnishings! Catalog T for Tall Men, Catalog B fe) 
Big Men. Specify which you want. It’s free! 1} 


BOYD’S, 1217 Market, Phila. 7, Pa.| Dept. J 





Helps You Overcome | 


FALSE TEETH 


Looseness and Worry 


No longer be annoyed or feel ill-at-ease be! 
cause of loose, wobbly false teeth. FASTEET. 
an improved alkaline (non-acid) powde 
sprinkled on your plates holds them firmer Ss 
they feel] more comfortable. Avoid embarrass 
ment caused by loose plates. Get FASTEE' 
at any drug counter. 
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The story of Lillian Roth! Her meteoric rise to Show Business heights—her alcoholic 
fall to Skid Row depths—and her inspiring comeback to happiness through 
love—has been made into a motion picture of remarkable realism and radiance. 
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by 
_ Screen Pl aypby Based On the Book “I'LL CRY TOMORROW” Divectediby reduced V 


LEN DEUTSCH and JAY RICHARD KENNEDY « uuBzse%Gnthe,Berk "VL CRY TOMORROW’ by | pauiel ata | orNor WENPARTEN = Amt ote for the Audience Awards Nov. 17-27 at your favorite movie theatre | 
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Christmas is a gift—the biggest, best and most cherished gift of the whole year. It’s a 
modern gift of department-store Santa Clauses and shiny plastic toys. It’s an ancient gift 
of simple and moving traditions —a manger scene, a stained-glass window, 
snow falling on a pine tree. The whole holiday season is a gift: 
of vacation from school... of fun... of “good feeling”. . . of a chance to make 
others happy . . . of time to spend with friends . . . of good food . . . of beauty both solemn 


and gay. And the greatest gift of all is the remembrance of the true meaning of love: 







the sharing of ourselves. Make the most of this precious gift of Christmas by reaffirming your 
deepest beliefs—in every thought and act of your life. 
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When in doubt, don’t—give him a gift, that is. A 
girl, until she’s engaged, need only give a smile 
and an appreciative exclamation to a boy when 
presented with a gift. That’s official. Unofficially, 
Why don’t you and your friends—as a Sunday-school class, as a Sub-Deb of course, girls and boys do pene es 
Club, or just as yourselves—make Christmas-morning tray favors for all the especially “ Be going steady. ee i aste 
children who are hospitalized? (You can make miniature wreaths by gluing bits me a i ae as autographed pic- 
. . of evergreen to rubber jar rings and decorating with ribbons, berries and bells— tures if he hasnt as 3 or ae HO EN 
or a tiny Christmas bouquet out of a gilded half walnut shell mounted on col- jewelry = cee nstea Se Re 1S 
wa ored cardboard and filled with tiny bits of greens and berries.) Why not make taste in books, music, sports, hobbies, and so 


on, and come up with a book, record or piece 
of sporting equipment he’d appreciate. A silver 
key chain with his initials on the fob is another 
example of that delicate balance of the imper- 
sonal and personal—so is the ever-popular hand- 
knitted pair of Argyle socks! 

When you hayen’t been going steady for long, 
or you’re not exactly sure you are going steady, 
though you see him regularly, it’s fun, and all 
right, to give him a “‘gag”’ type of gift. For in- 
stance, a certificate guaranteeing so many dance 
lessons, or ‘“‘good for one car wash’’—with the 
earnest promise to go through with it later; 
a box of cookies and candy if he doesn’t be- 
lieve you can cook; a Christmas sock of small 
items—postage stamps, a golf ball, his favorite 
candy bar, a hard-boiled egg decorated to look 
like Santa; even a set of the new three-dimen- 
sional checkers or chess as a next-date challenge. 


and costume dolls for shut-in children? Or—as a club project—ask each club 
member to bring two cans of food to each meeting during the month before 
Christmas and then, at the last meeting, to bring fruit, vegetables and meat, and 
make up food boxes for needy families? (The Sub-Debs in Albion, Michigan, 
find this very successful.) And if your group needs extra money to launch any of 
these projects, the “Hurricanes” (Sub-Debs) of Chicago, Illinois, find that dec- 
orating doughnuts to look like Christmas wreaths and selling them works. 


ETE 


A perfect gift is unusual, appropriate, thoughtful—and 
inexpensive! Here is a preview of our shopping list: 
® For friends with telephonitis: a ball-’n’-chain pen 
to attach to the phone. ® For the newly licensed 
driver: a gadget to attach to the dashboard of a car 
to tell the driver exactly when to turn the wheels for 
a perfect parking job. ® For the partygiver: a crazy 
pants apron—an apron cut like pants to wear with 
shorts or pedal pushers, with knees especially padded 
for kneeling (plan to make this myself). ® For the 
fun lovers: a felt handbag trimmed all over with little 
gold jingle bells, or a gold headband trimmed with 
bells and tiny Christmas-tree ornaments (maybe I can 
make these myself too). ® For those who know what 
they like: a bottle of her favorite cologne, a pair of 
earrings, a particular kind of petticoat. 

We believe in catering to our friends and putting the 
surprise in the wrapping (wrapping a petticoat like a 
bouquet of flowers, for instance). Kay King, a Chicago 
girl who makes a career of showing people how to wrap 
gifts, goes along with us on this. She says, ‘‘A box is re- 
ally essential only when a parcel is going to be mailed.” 
Some of her favorite tricks: to wrap a salami or cheese 
(a good idea for your baby-sitting employers or a 
dachshund owner) into a brown-and-beige dachshund; 
to clip a pair of earrings on a pair of paper hands; 
to transform most round objects into ‘‘clocks.” With 
paper and paint and patience, you can do the same. 








ys . 

Little family traditions are apt to grow up around Christmas. Cherish and preserve these 
as a part of your holiday. In one family, for instance, the children spread a large towel on 
the floor on Christmas Eve and cover it with flour. Next morning, they’re the only ones in 
the neighborhood who have Santa’s footprint! Another family makes a ritual of lining up 
in order of height and marching downstairs on Christmas morning. So start a family tra- 
dition—if you don’t have one. Give the family an old-fashioned candleholder with a glass 
chimney and burn a candle to the end every Christmas Eve. Or insist on framing the 
kitchen window over the sink—where everybody spends so much time during the holi- 
days—with Christmas cards. Or make a mobile out of cooky cutters. : 

This year play Santa to the grownups. Give mom something fancy for a change: a long 
slender umbrella with a gold handle and a gay tassel; an appointment to have her hair set 
and her nails manicured. Get tickets to a play or a concert and treat the folks to a night 
out. Knit Argyles for dad—he’ll love them, especially if you’ve been knitting them for 
the other man in your life. Christmas isn’t Christmas without toys—so why not add to 
the family game table: MONOPOLY and Sorry are such old favorites by now that they'll 
seem new; CLUE gives everybody a chance to be a sleuth; ANALysiIs (based on the ““Who 
am I?” brain teaser) is a board game that any number of people can play; and if you 
haven't toyed with 3-D tick-tack-toe (QuIBIC) you’ve many hours of family fun ahead. 
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Nobody tries to be a bad wife. But who ever became a good one by chance? 


Self-knowledge. important in any endeavor, is vital to the girl facing marriage. 


Mlak ins 


Marriage 


Work 


By CLIFFORD R. ADAMS, Ph. D. 


Pennsylvania State University, 
Department of Psychology 


Ask Yourself: ; 
Do We Protect Our Happiness? 


Personal relationships set the tone of marriage 
and the atmosphere of the home. In dealing with 
others, even little things are often important be- 
cause of the attitudes and feelings they foster. Ask 
yourself what you and your husband do and don’t 


do to guard the happiness of your marriage. 
tj 


Do You and Your Husband: 


1. Value the respect of your neighbors? 

2. Seldom’'kiss each other good night? 

3. Discuss your problems without bitterness? 

4. Ever let two days pass without speaking? 

5. Confide fully in each other? 

6. Sometimes call each other harsh names? 

7. Attend church occasionally or often? 

8. Before friends, ever unkindly accuse each 
other? 


Do You: 


9. Drink not at all or sparingly? 

10. Enjoy flirting or making your husband 
jealous? 

11. Try to be “‘quick toe praise, slow to 
criticizse’’? 


Does Your Husband: 


12. Drink heavily or immoderately? 
13. Refrain from doing things that distress 
you? 


14, Give tou any real cause for distrust? 


Credit one point for each ‘‘Yes” answer to odd- 
numbered questions, and the same for ‘‘No”’ an- 
swers to those which are even-numbered. A score 
of eight or less indicates a serious need for im- 
provement in your personal relationship. Try to 
analyze the basic difficulties beneath your wrong 
answers and do your best to improve the situation. 


Girls Who Will be Good Wives 


that are the most valuable assets a young 

couple can have in starting married life? 
Parents rightly stress the importance of a home 
of their own, or at least suitable living quarters, 
a savings account, job status and prospects of the 
husband-to-be, the bride’s capacities as a home- 
maker. 

Certainly tangible needs should be carefully con- 
sidered, and if possible provided, during engage- 
ment. Yet desirable as they are, their presence or 
absence does not determine whether the marriage 
will survive or fail. The inner personal qualities, 
the fundamental character of the individuals con- 
cerned, have far more to do with the success of 
their marriage than external matters. This prin- 
ciple is generally recognized, but we have had to 
rely on judgment and experience in applying it. 
The significance of specific traits in married happi- 
ness has been little known. 

Now, however, through analytical research, we 
have identified certain basic personality factors 
present before marriage which greatly affect a girl’s 
chances of being happy and successful as a wife 
and of bringing happiness to a husband. Knowledge 
of her qualifications can guide a girl in making a 
wise choice, and can help her to modify or com- 
pensate for her lacks as a future wife. 

Since men and women differ biologically and in 
their roles in life, it is not surprising that they also 
differ psychologically in the qualities that go with 
successful marriage. A man’s inherent qualifications 
as a husband can also be assessed before marriage 
(as explained in an earlier article). 

These factors are not single traits; rather, each 

factor is a combination of several related traits, 
habits and attitudes which reinforce and modify 
one another. Here they are: 
Outlook on life. The girl capable of being a good 
wife and mother values a happy marriage and fam- 
ily life above all else. Her deep desire to be a good 
wife and mother is not merely a passive wish; it is 
expressed and reflected in separate but associated 
traits. 

She is agreeable, ready to listen to suggestions 
and to act on them if acceptable. She believes 
people should fulfill their responsibilities, recog- 
nize their obligations (including those to parents) 
and be scrupulously fair in dealing with others. 

She chooses friends who are honest, conservative, 
and who conform to accepted standards of be- 
havior. She dislikes carelessness in dress or per- 
sonal appearance, habitual tardiness, and avoids 
people who cheat, chisel or ask for favors they 
don’t return. She tries her best to live up to the 
standards she expects in others. 

She takes for granted that a wife should accept 
her husband’s leadership, but believes that neither 
partner should dominate the other. In financial af- 
fairs as in other aspects of marriage, she wants to 
be treated as a partner, sharing in the responsibili- 
ties as well as the privileges of managing the budget 
and handling money. 

She is thrifty, conservative, dislikes making im- 
portant decisions in haste or without seeking ad- 
vice. She likes people older than herself (which 
will help her be a good daughter-in-law). 
Balance. The happy wife-to-be is well integrated, 
free from tension and inward conflict. At peace 
with herself, she gets along with others (including 
the man she will marry) pleasantly and without 
friction. 

She is well adjusted to family life because she 
grew up in a happy home, her parents were happily 
married, she loved them both and accepted their 
guidance with little or no conflict. 

She is companionable. She is cheerful, serene, 
and enjoys being with others; likes to talk, but is 
equally willing to listen, sympathetically and at- 


tentively. She rarely loses her temper, and is under- 
standing when people (her husband and children) 
make mistakes. 

She is sociable, makes friends easily, is not shy 

about introducing people, enjoys entertaining, tak- 
ing part in community activities and working with 
a group. 
Conformity. The happy wife-to-be is not a cru- 
sader or reformer, but she has a strong sense of re- 
sponsibility and wants to live up to the expecta- 
tions of family, friends and the community. 

She believes in doing right for its own sake; since 
she has always tried to do what she believes right 
and to avoid wrong, she has no worries or sense of 
guilt about the past. A responsible person, she 
postpones pleasure until duties are fulfilled. 

She looks forward to homemaking as her major 
career, considers parenthood implicit in marriage 
and wants to have children, and recognizes that as 
a wife she will have responsibilities to her husband, 
her children and society. 

Basically religious, she believes that a wife should 
attend church and should see that her children at- 
tend as well. 

Prudence. From childhood onward, the girl likely 
to be happy in marriage has been foresighted and 
discreet. Though neither timid nor apprehensive, 
she doesn’t take unnecessary chances, has a healthy 
fear of such hazards as unlighted streets at night or 
violent storms. : 

In addition to these general and fundamenta 
traits, the girl likely to be happy as a wife usually 
possesses certain others more directly related to her 
capacity to achieve a satisfactory sex adjustment in 
marriage. These are: 

Realism. Because she loves her husband, she ac- 
cepts her role as his partner in this as in other as- 
pects of their relationship. Even though she may 
as yet have little sexual desire, she is willing to trust 
her husband and learn from him. Wanting to be 
lovable, she is fastidious about appearance and 
personal grooming. 

Maturity. She is emotionally alive, alert and out- 
going; cheerful and optimistic, usually in good 
spirits. Because of her confidential relationship with 
her parents, she has some knowledge of sex, and is 
not apathetic, unduly repressed or apprehensive. 
Idealism. She has high but attainable standards. 
In her thinking, the sex relationship is not a thing 
apart, but is an inseparable aspect of the love be- 
tween husband and wife. 

Tranquillity. She is serene, confident, not tor- 
mented by jealousy, free from complexes and fears 
about sex. 

These, then, are basic characteristics of a girl 
cut out to be a good wife—and no girl or woman 
possesses them all. Nor does a poor showing com- 
pared with this ideal mean that a girl should give 
up hope of a happy marriage. 

What it does mean is that a girl deficient in these 
basic qualifications, even more than others, must 
be thoughtful and deliberate in deciding to marry 
and in choosing a husband; she should make every 
effort to overcome or modify her weaknesses be- 
fore and during engagement; and she must expect 
to continue the effort after marriage, as well as 
developing compensating virtues. 

But probably these ideas will be of greatest use 
to mothers. The mother of a daughter who is or 
someday will be marriageable will do well to en- 
courage these traits—and cultivate them in herself. 
In so doing, she will promote her daughter’s happi- 
ness in the future and perhaps her own in the 
present. 


Do You Agree? 
Aren’t families of three and four children out 
of vogue? 

No. Nearly twice as many women today as in 
1940 are having their fourth child. 
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You don’t just stow pictures in this billfold. You can actually show off 21 snapshots or creden- 
tials at one time in the removable photo-card case. Buxton’s patented Flickbar mechanism 
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You’re So Smart in a Black Fur Coat! 





It’s Paris chic... American charm...in the 
fashion-prized fur so light on the shoulder, 
soft in drape, bright with luster... 


Black-dyed Southwest African Persian Lamb. 





It wraps you in flattery, femininity, 


good taste. All this—plus 
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Jacket to dart 
from suburbia 
to deep-city 


wearability and warmth 
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modern Persian Lamb... 
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Editors’ Note: There are many questions which women would like 
to ask a trusted physician, but there is not always the opportunity. In 






a continuation of this series, Tell Me Doctor, Doctor Safford will an- 
swer some of these questions which have been sent to him by readers. 
ne The questions are all real, but the names are fictitious. 


By HENRY B. SAFFORD, M.D. 


‘I have hesitated to éjnsult a doctor 
rause it is so embarrassing. I kept 
nking it would get better. But it 
in t.”” 















a say you have been troubled in this 
for years?” The doctor’s eyes were 
ughtful. “I wonder why you have waited 
ong before seeking relief.” 
Well, it seemed a small matter,” the pa- 
t explained, “and I kept thinking it would 
better. But it hasn’t.” 
There have been many women who have 
their lives from cancer by following that 
osophy.” 
But this isn’t cancer, is it?’ There was sud- 
apprehension in the woman’s face. 
o. | am quite certain it is not—nor any- 
g remotely resembling cancer. But why 
ne should neglect such an annoying 
ig as stress incontinence is more than I 
understand.” 
Did you say ‘stress incontinence’? What 
ddd name! What does it mean?” 
It is another term for weak bladder con- 
, a complaint which is shared by about 
and a half per cent of all women.” 
Of course I know some of my-friends talk 
ut it. And imagine wetting oneself every 
2 one laughs or coughs or sneezes or gets 
ted about something!” 
Frankly, I cannot imagine tolerating 
1.a nuisance for even a single day without 
sing relief. Yet, considering the number 
ases which have come under my observa- 
_, I believe that five-and-a-half-per-cent 
re may be very conservative. I am certain 
_ there are thousands of women like you 
» suffer mild symptoms but are reticent 
‘ut consulting a doctor.” 
Don’t you think some of them hesitate 
use they are too proud to admit having 
an affliction?” 
Perhaps. But if that is true, they are 
wing poor judgment. Not all the impor- 
| maladies which afflict human beings are 
2ssarily major ones. A very small trouble 
’ be enough to upset an entire family 
Huse its most important member, the 
her, is disturbed and unhappy.” 
‘When you examined me after I had 
light two babies into the world, Doctor, 
t did you find?” 
{found you in excellent condition. I have 
loubt you had very good obstetrical care 
oth cases.” 


‘or Safford’s new book, The Intimate Problems of 
ien, containing several chapters which have not 
ared in the Journal, has been published by Haw- 


1 Books, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


“That’s what I’ve always been told. My 
babies came so easily that I was sure nothing 
could be wrong.” 

‘*A very slight tissue relaxation is all that is 
apparent.” 

“But how could that be? I was in labor 
only a few hours both times.” 

“Some degree of relaxation of the pelvic 
floor occurs frequently after uncomplicated, 
as well as difficult, deliveries.” 

“That seems strange.” 

“T don’t think so. You see, the pelvis is 
somewhat like a basin, the bottom of which 
is composed of muscle fibers stretched across 
the pelvic outlet. Some of these fibers con- 
stitute a band which runs from the lower 
margin of the pubic bone back toward the 
lower portion of the spine. It is joined by an- 
other band of fibers which supports the fecal 
excretory orifice. These fibers act as a floor 
for the contents of the pelvis. A full-term 
baby’s head is bound to relax, if not tear, 
some of the supports of the bladder and its 
excretory orifice, which is called the urethra. 
The resultant, almost inevitable, swelling and 
blood deposits disappear in time, leaving 
small multiple adhesions which are capable 
of disturbing the bladder sphincter.” 

“I’m afraid I don’t understand what you 
mean by ‘bladder sphincter.’”’ 

“It is a little ring of muscle fibers surround- 
ing the bladder orifice. Tightening these 
fibers causes the opening to be more or less 
symmetrically round and prevents urine 
from escaping. Relaxing the sphincter fibers 
makes the opening oval in shape and permits 
the urine to pass.” 

“And can one contract and relax that 
sphincter muscle at will?” 

“To a degree. However, it can be greatly 
influenced indirectly by the much larger and 
more powerful muscular band which stretches 
across the pelvis. Under normal conditions 
this should be a voluntary muscle—in other 
words, a muscle under control at all times.” 

“‘And since that muscle stretches all the 
way across the outlet, I suppose it is the one 
likely to be damaged during childbirth.” 

“That is correct. However, childbirth 
trauma is responsible for only a part of the 
cases of stress incontinence. Obesity, nervous 
and psychic instability, inflammatory dis- 
orders of local areas can all cause this condi- 
tion. There is also the congenital type in 
which the sphincter muscle is deficient, or the 
bladder and urethral supports imperfectly 


developed.” 


“Do all these other women have symp- 
toms like mine? I mean—do they have 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 150 
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Just what you’d love for Christmas —this totally new, heavenly complexion! 


Wet lovel. ; lovely look __ it’s 
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Not just “powder”. . . not just “make-up’”— Angel 
Face by Pond’s is a miraculous new marriage of 
fnest-milled powder and Vaporized Beauty Oils! 
This is why Angel Face smooths on like a dream. 
This is why its sheerest mist of color really clings 
... why its camellia-like texture can’t dry out your 
skin. And this is why surveys show more girls use 
Pond’s Angel Face than any other complexion by 
make-up! 
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Fifty Years Ago 
in the Journal 


illian Russell, Anna Held and 
Maxine Elliott were America’s 
most-renowned beauties in De- 
cember, 1905. Raven-haired Miss 
Elliott even crashed society —“I 
may sit below the salt, but I’m 
there,” the lovely actress boasted. 
A few daring members of the 
400 were leaving their mansions 
for the new “apartments” —the 
poor still lived in “flats.” Fifteen 
cables crossed the Atlantic and 
from Missouri west the last great 
railroad trunk line was built. 


“TI think no great lady, with her 
knowledge of the world, her fine 
Philose ‘Onsult ther education, 
can tellac!” . ~sensible woman 
who has borne children and 
done her own housework any- 
thing really worth hearing,”’ 
writes a Plain Country Woman 
inthe December, 1905, JOURNAL. 


Coming in the 1906 JOURNAL: 
Dutch Queen Wilhelmina’s Girl- 
hood, told by her English gover- 
ness; Jane Addams’ own story of 
Hull House; fiction by Rudyard 
Kipling, Kate Douglas Wiggin 
and Gelett Burgess, and drawings 
of the American Girl by Howard 
Chandler Christy. 


What to Give for Christmas: 


Grandmother: high-buckled 
arctics, a boa clasp. 

Grandfather: silk shoelaces, vest 
buttons. 

Mother: alcohol lamp, 
toilet pieces. 

Daughter: colored pumps with 
hosiery to match, 

For the girl away from home: 
fudge pans, cheap umbrella 
for storms and lending. 


ivory 


“The use of bran or corn-meal 
bags in the bath is excellent for 
the skin. The bag should never 
be used more than twice, how- 
ever, for it soon sours.” 


“4 family of six can live very 
well on $10 a week for all table 
expenses.”’ 


**When wearing mourning fora 
parent, how long should one 
wear a veil over the face?”’ An- 
swer: “SA grenadine veil is worn 
over the face for three months, 
then turned back and a face 
veil of net trimmed with dull 
ribbon is worn for six months.”’ 


Corsets: “The ultra-bust, curving- 
waist model trains the flesh from 
the front to the sides and back to 
give a backward-sweeping curved 
effect to the whole figure.” 


“Tact is as necessary to the 
woman who works for her living 
as oil is to a good salad dressing,” 
believes the Lady From Phila- 


delphia. 


COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG 





Behind traditional yard-square napkins, Journal staffers Adrina Kayaian, Harold 
Fowler, Ann Smith, Louella Shouer, Donald Stuart and Constance Holland lunch 
with Williamsburg’s Robert Hoke (left) and Alice Sircom (foot of table ). 


IN Colonial Williamsburg, where our 
food department was given the run 
of the famous old Raleigh Tavern in 
which to produce the holiday dinner 
in this issue, the experts who operate 
that stunning restoration town are 
tremendous sticklers for historical ac- 
curacies down to the tiniest detail. 
For instance, in the gallant hostelry 
where Washington and_ Jefferson 
lodged, dined and danced along with 
everybody else who was anybody in 
pre-Revolutionary times, Louella 
Shouer noticed how primitive and 
searce the forks and knives were com- 
pared with the quality, variety and 
abundance of those with which the 
average housewife today sets her 
table. But that’s the way it was, they 
told Louella. And when the JOURNAL 
group went across to the King’s Arms 
Tavern for lunch with Williamsburg’s 
Robert Hoke, the waiters in tradi- 
tional fashion fitted them with great 
yard-square napkins. Mr. H. ex- 
plained that this was because in the 
early days it was customary to use 
fingers as well as forks, even though 
the King’s Arms as a concession to 
modern manners is now well equipped 
with silverware. We asked the photog- 
raphers, Donald Stuart and Harold 
Fowler, what they had for lunch. 
Nothing that particularly called the 
big napkins into use, they said: pea- 
nut soup, oyster pie and fruit—one of 
Washington’s favorite menus. And if 
the idea of peanut soup intrigues you, 
Louella brought back the recipe. It’s 
as good as it sounds. 


The first umbrella was invented some 3000 
years ago by a Chinese woman. 


Anne Einselen, who buys 20% of the 
JOURNAL’S short fiction from the more 
than 20,000 unsolicited manuscripts re- 
ceived and read each year by her Dis- 
covery Department, has composed a new 
rejection letter which is a model of gra- 
ciousness and brevity. She has just heard 
from one of the first recipients of the 
new one, an elderly lady, who enclosed 
a rejection letter she received from the 
JOURNAL in 1901 with the first story she 
ever wrote. “‘Please return it,’’ she wrote, 
“its one of my favorite souvenirs—but | 


like your new rejection slip much better.”’ 
The old rejection letter takes 184 words to 
say we’re sorry. Anne’s new one does it in 
a neat and charming 57. 


And to tie up the manuscript package, in 
case youre as interested as we are, we 
asked poetry editor Elizabeth Mc- 
Farland how many poems she got in 
1954. A little over 43,000. And from al- 
ready recognized authors, who provide 
most of our literary fare, the number of 
novels, stories and articles submitted, ac- 
cording to Hugh Kahler, runs around 
7000. “And we'd love to get a lot more,” 
he added. 


Children who transfer from one 
school to another are four times as 
likely to fail a grade as those who re- 
main in the same school, it has been 
found. 


**Large mushroom caps, 
grilled in butter, filled with 
crab meat in cream, covered 
with buttered crumbs and 
grated cheese ... and browned 
under the broiler. . . .”’ 

@ If you’re planning big things in 
the entertaining department this 
holiday season, this is just one of 
scores of mouth-watering sugges- 
tions you may want to consider. 
They’re all invitingly presented in 
a colorful 76-page collection of 
hors-d’oeuvre highlights from the 


pages of Lapres’ HOME JOURNAL, 
quite properly named ‘‘Let’s Have 


a Party.’ Spiral-bound to stay 
obligingly open on your work sur- 
face, this bright recipe booklet is a 
convenient 514” x 51%” kitchen- 
nook size. 

To secure a copy, send $1.25 to 
Reference Library, 
LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania, 
and ask for Booklet No. 2891 





“How does it feel to play a fifty-five- 
year-old spinster schoolteacher?” we 
asked Jennifer Jones, who had just 
finished making the movie of Good 
Morning, Miss Dove from the Miss 
Dove stories in the JOURNAL. What 
made it hardest, Jennifer told us, was 
that Miss Dove, as a teacher, though she’s 
a dear underneath, doesn’t crack a smile 
until the very last scene of the film. ‘‘It 
was a relief to do the one or two flash- 
backs of Miss Dove as a girl,’ Jennifer 
said, “because in there she laughed— 
and I’m used to laughing.”’ One thing it 
proved to the pretty Miss J. was that 
playing an older woman like Miss Dove 
day after day for six weeks or more, 
though it’s a fascinating challenge to any 
young actress, can begin to make you 
feel actually old. “I guess it’s good ad- 
vice,” Jennifer said, ‘‘always to act 
younger than you are.” 





Jennifer Jones as Miss Dove. 


Luxuriating on a late vacation amid 
the lovely old homes of Nantucket 
when the summer island population 
of 20,000 had dropped after Labor Day 
to a delightful 3000. Richard Pratt, in 
the middle of cobbled Main Street one 
morning, ran into a rare old friend 
dressed in a bright red bag of an Eng- 
lish yachting suit. It was Morris L. 
Ernst, the noted lawyer-author-op- 
timist, with a bundle under his arm. 
**I’m just mailing off the manuscript 
of my latest book, Utopia 1976,’’ he 
said. Question: How wonderful will 
it be in 1976? Answer: World-wide 
living standards will reach unheard-of 
heights. Q. Shall we have to work? A. 
Yes. but a whole lot less. And in every 
family there will be skilled musicians, 
painters, writers, photographers. 
Women will design and make their 
own clothes of man-made fibers. Cot- 
ton won't be grown any more. Q. Go 
on. A. The menace of rust and the 
household moth will be banished, 
along with that of the common cold. 
Q. Keep going. 
ble, the marriage age of men will drop 
from today’s 22.6 years to under 20, 
and brides will average I’ taller and 
14 pounds heavier... . ““Now let’s have 
some coffee and doughnuts. The 
book will be out just about the time 
your December JOURNAL appears.”” 


A. Incomes will dou- 


obody knew where she came from. “‘She 

must have belonged to mother when 
mother was a little girl,” said father, but 
mother did not remember it. 

“She must have come from father’s house, 
with the Christmas decorations,’ said mother, 
but father did not remember it. 

As long as the children could remember, at 
Christmas every year, the fairy doll had been 
there at the top of the Christmas tree. 

She was six inches high and dressed in a 
white gauze dress with beads that sparkled; 
she had silver wings, and a narrow silver 
crown on her dark hair, with a glass dewdrop 
in front that sparkled, too; in one of her hands 
she had a silver wand and on her feet were 
silver shoes, not painted, stitched. 

“Fairies must have sewn those,”’ said mother. 

“Or mice,”’ said Christabel, who was the eldest. 

Elizabeth, the youngest, was examining the 
stitches. “Fairy mice,” said Elizabeth. 


You may think it is a lucky thing 
to be the youngest, but for 
Elizabeth it was not lucky 


By RUMER GODDEN 


at all; she was told what to do—or what not 
to do—by her sisters and brother all day long, 
always being left out or made to stay behind. 

“You can’t come, you’re too young,” said 
Christabel. 

“You can’t reach. You’re too small,” said 
Godfrey, who was the only boy. 

“You can’t play. You’re too little,” said 
Josie. Josie was only two years older than Eliz- 
abeth, but she ordered her about most of all. 

Christabel was eight, Godfrey was seven, 
Josie was six, but Elizabeth was only four and 
she was different from the others: they were 
thin, she was fat; their legs were long, hers were 
short; their hair was curly, hers was straight; 
their eyes were blue, hers were gray and easily 
filled with tears. They rode bicycles—Christa- 
bel’s was green, Godfrey’s red, Josie’s dark 
blue; Elizabeth rode the old tricycle—its paint 
had come off and its wheels went wh-ee-ze, 
wh-ee-ze, wh-ee-ze. 

‘“‘Slowpoke,” said Christabel, whizzing past. 

“Tortoise,” said Godfrey. 

“Baby,” said Josie. 

““Not a slowpoke, tortoise, baby,”’ said Eliza- 

beth, but they did not hear; 


b 


they were far away spinning down 
the hill. Wh-ee-ze, wh-ee-ze, wh-ee-ze 
went the tricycle, and Elizabeth’s eyes 
filled with tears. 

“Crybaby,” said Josie, who had come 
pedaling back, and the tears spilled 
over; then that Christmas, Elizabeth saw 
the fairy doll. 

She had seen her before, of course, but, 
“Not really,” said Elizabeth; not properly, as 
you shall hear. 


Every year there were wonderful things on 
the Christmas tree: tinsel and icicles of frosted 
glass that had been father’s when he was a 
little boy, witch balls in colors like jewels and a 
trumpet of golden glass—it had been father’s 
as well—and bells that were glass, too, but 
colored silver and red. Have you ever rung a 
glass bell? Its clapper gives out a ting that is 
like the clearest, smallest, sweetest voice. 

There were silvered nuts and little net 
stockings filled with gold and silver 
coins. Can you guess what they were? 

They were chocolate. There were 
transparent CONTINUED ON PAGE 174 
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The wand seemed to stir 
in the Doll’S hand. 


”? said Elizabeth. 


“Don’t be silly,” said Christabel. 
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THE FAIRY DOLL 


will soon be published in book form 
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The Book says: ‘He who loveth God love hi 





By JEREMY H. GRIFFITH 


he Reverend Donald MacLeod rose from his knees 

and turned once more to gaze through the vestry win- 
dow before opening the door leading to his pulpit. For a 
long minute he stood motionless in his black Geneva gown, 
a lean, black-haired man of thirty-two with deep-set dark 
eyes and aquiline nose above a wide mouth and determined 
chin. The sight of the broad waters of Mira Lake, sky blue 
amid the spruce-covered Cape Breton hills, always calmed 
and strengthened him before service. Today, above all days, 
he felt need of drawing into himself more than his usual 
portion of their serenity. For he knew that after passing 
through the door into the kirk, the quality of his courage 
would be tested as never before in his five years as a minister. 

Though he had entered the vestry to pray almost a full 
hour before, his practiced ear informed him that the hitch- 
ing rails outside were crowded, and that dozens of horses 
and wagons had even been tied to fences along the white, 
dusty road. There would be a larger congregation this Sab- 
bath than at summer Sacrament, when it was the custom for 
visitors to come from all the country from Sydney Mines to 
Louisburg, and from Mira Gut to Loch Lomond. 

Occasionally he heard the chugging of an automobile— 
still a rarity in Cape Breton Island in this year of grace, 
1917—the coughing staccato of a new Ford with its band 
of shiny brass about the radiator, or the heavier throbbing 
of a big McLaughlin. Ordinarily it would have made him 
happy to think that so many were gathering to worship 
God; now, a sudden wave of resentment ran through him: 
What primeval indecency is it that draws men and women 
to feast their eyes on another’s humiliation and pain? In 
imagination, and without intending it, he saw a dead 
dog’s carcass lying by the roadside with flies buzzing and 
crawling over it, and felt sick. 

The mingling of anger and nausea ran through him like a 
racing Fundy tide before it passed. He would have turned 
to the window again to try to recapture his lost tranquillity, 
but there was no time. The mellow bell had begun to ring 
from the steeple, and Bessie Lamond, the organist, had 
struck the first notes of her brief prelude. Breathing a quick 
prayer where he stood, he grasped the white porcelain knob 
and opened the door into St. Columba’s Kirk. 

Once for a summer he had worked in a steel mill, and the 
waves of emotion that beat upon him from the crowded 
congregation as he entered were like the dry, searing heat 
from a fiercely burning open hearth when the molten metal 
is ready for pouring. Never had he seen the severely plain 
white sanctuary so black with people. The seldom-used gal- 
leries running around the rear and sides could hold no more, 
and irrelevantly he found himself wondering whether the 
square wooden pillars, painted to resemble stone, would 
support their weight. Above and below, men stood along 
the walls. Even through the tall, plain windows were ex- 
tended the heads and shoulders of men and boys whose feet 
doubtless rested on wooden boxes or buggy seats. 

Mostly, he saw, these were his own people. Until a few 
days before, he had imagined that he had entered fully into 
their life. He had sat with them at meals, shared their ela- 
tions and their tragedies, closed the eyes of their dead and 
committed them to earth on rocky, windswept hillsides. He 
had married them, baptized CONTINUED ON PAGE 157 
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When Adlai Stevenson was governor of 
Illinois his dog, Artie, was usually at his 
heels. After his divorce, women wrote to 
tell him how much they liked children and 
dogs—several proposed. He said, “They 
must think the plural of spouse is spice.” 


ana teus tHe amusing, CANAUSLINY, 


By ELIZABETH STEVENSON IVES 


and HILDEGARDE DOLSON 
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he first time I had the feeling that our lives 
were thrust under a floodlight for strangers to 
examine was a cold day in February of 1948 when 
Adlai launched his campaign for governor of IIli- 
nois at a reception in our old home in Bloomington. 
My brother had been practicing law in Chicago 
for twenty years, broken by long intervals of Goy- 
ernment service in Washington and abroad. In 
1928 he had married Ellen Borden, and they were 
living with their three sons on a little farm near 
Libertyville, forty miles north of Chicago. I had 
spent most of my married life in different coun- 
tries, wherever my husband was stationed abroad 
in the Foreign Service. 


After thirty years of foreign service Ernest re- 
tired and we came back to America for keeps. 
With our son, Tim, we spent part of the summers 
in Bloomington in the old family home, and the 
winters on a 115-acre farm we’d bought in North 
Carolina near Southern Pines. My husband and I 
were sitting peacefully in our lovely log cabin at 
the farm, before a crackling pine fire, when I 
opened Adlai’s letter that was to change our lives. 

In the letter he said the Democratic State Cen- 
tral Committee had asked him to run for governor 
of Illinois and that he had accepted. He asked if 
I'd come to open up the Bloomington house so 
that he might launch his campaign in the place 





that still was home to us. Would I! Ernest and I 
forgot all about being “‘retired.” I was very much 
stirred at the thought of another Adlai Stevenson 
running for governor, to serve the state our fore- 
bears had helped settle. I wrote my brother that 
we'd come up in February. 

It still warms my heart to think of the way our 
friends in Bloomington responded with offers of 
help as soon as they heard the news. Republicans 
and Democrats alike—they even called me in 
North Carolina to ask if they could get the plumb- 
ers in to turn on the water, and order the invi- 
tations for the reception so they’d be ready by the 
time we arrived. 


Ernest and I took off from the farm in the midst 
of a freak Southern ice-and-snow storm; the roads 
were so icy that our tractor had to cut a path for 
the car across the fields. Our cook, Ola McLaurin, 
had sportingly accepted the challenge, too, so 
there were the three of us making the trip through 
snows and floods. , 

It was good to reach Bloomington and have our 
housekeeper, dear Alverta Duff, standing at the 
door as usual to welcome us. Thirty-two years 
before, when father was running for secretary of 
state of Illinois, he had asked her, “‘Alverta, are 
you going to vote for me?” 

“Certainly not, Mr. Stevenson,” she’d said. 
“T’m a Republican. The only time I'll ever vote 
Democrat will be the day Adlai’s running.” 

Now that the day had come, Alverta made a 
terrible face and muttered, ““Bah, don’t know why 
Adlai wants to have anything to do with politics.” 

I knew she was as proud and excited as I was, so 
I didn’t take her remark seriously. 

It’s rather embarrassing to admit that, although 
we’d been born into a “political” family, I was in- 
credibly ignorant of the practical side of politics. 
When Adlai had mentioned a reception, I pictured 
a small gathering for our friends and relatives! As 
the invitation list grew longer and longer, I had 
my first lesson in the intricate network or ground- 
work of politics: local, county and state. Demo- 
cratic committees, chairmen and workers; soon 
the list added up to four hundred people, not in- 
cluding the press and radio. 

By noon of that day technicians were dashing 
around, laying wires and setting up “mikes” in 
our drawing room—the room that my brother and 
I had entered practically on tiptoe as children. Re- 
porters and photographers were everywhere; at 
one point, I remember seeing a pile of used flash 
bulbs in the seat of a wing-backed Jacobean chair, 
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Elizabeth Stevenson Ives served as her brother's 
hostess in the governor’s mansion in Springfield. 
“7 won't try to pretend the first year was easy.” 


as if a strange bird had nested and laid eggs in that 
unlikely spot, and I hoped distractedly that no- 
body would sit on them. The reporter asked me 
something or other and I thought with surprise, 
Why, that’s a personal question. 

All the press wanted Adlai, and he was up on 
our old sleeping-porch writing room finishing the 
speech he was to give. I knew enough to say, “He 
can’t be disturbed now,” but later, when a pho- 
tographer asked again, I said innocently and truth- 
fully, ‘‘He’s shaving.” Instantly, several of the 
men asked if they could ‘“‘take a few shots of your 
brother shaving.”’ I was so anxious to be helpful 
in this strange new situation that I said, well, 'd 
see. I slipped up the back stairs to ask Adlai, not 
realizing that two enterprising photographers were 
at my heels. My brother was standing in the bath- 
room with the door open, razor in hand. 

When I said, “May they photograph you shav- 
ing?” he looked astonished and said, ‘‘Certainly 
not.”’ Then he saw the photographers behind me, 
cameras already raised, and managed to shut the 
bathroom door with his foot, just in time. I was to 
learn that there’s seldom a closed season on 
‘‘shooting”’ a candidate. Adlai had worked closely 
with the press during wartime assignments for the 
Navy, and his assignments to the United Nations. 
But that day of his debut into politics started a 
glare and blare of publicity, and for my reticent 
brother it was not an easy kind of relationship to 
get used to. 

But he adapted himself to all the uncomfortable 
exposures with high good humor, and I am sure 
it meant a lot to have his oldest friends around 
him. Even his first-grade teacher, Miss Kitty 
Cowles, had come to wish him well. I could tell by 
looking at him how happy he was to be “home.” 
And he seemed to have a kind of cheerful confi- 
dence and strength that came from believing in 
what he was doing. 


The long-entrenched opposition tried to dis- 
credit Adlai by labeling him ‘a cooky-pusher 
striped-pants diplomat.” So far as I knew, my 
brother had never even owned a pair of striped 
pants. In fact, he had such a dogged fondness for 
old clothes that friends had taken me aside to beg, 
“See if you can get him to give up wearing that 
battered raincoat when he’s campaigning.” 

I tackled Adlai, and he said indignantly, ““What’s 
wrong with this coat?” He was equally loyal to an 
old hat that was really fit only to stick fishhooks 
into, and several suits he’d worn for years. His 
attitude reminded me of that line of Thoreau’s 
‘Beware of all enterprises that require new clothes.” 

Adlai was running his campaign on a shoestring, 
against the richest, most deeply entrenched ma- 
chine in Illinois history. Once he phoned me to ask 
if I had enough in my bank account to pay for 
some posters that had been ordered. Luckily I did. 
It was several thousand dollars (which he later re- 
paid) and that was only one of the many basic 
costs of campaigning I’d never given a thought to 
till then. 

My husband was one of the hardest workers in 
Bloomington. He found one-room headquarters 
for our Volunteers-for-Stevenson group, helped 
get contributions, and went around putting up 
signs. Our son, Tim, when he came home from the 
University of Virginia for his summer vacation, 
sometimes drove his Uncle Adlai downstate on 
speechmaking trips, in his Chevrolet. 





In the Chevvy he’d prop his briefcase on his 
knees and work on a speech. Occasionally he’d 
glance out at the country, and his face would light 
up, and he’d say, “The corn looks fine this year.” 
Then he’d go back to making pencil corrections 
on his script (a habit that pursues him still right 
up to the rostrum and the moment of delivery). 


I never could understand why there was any 
surprise about his knowledge of agriculture. After 
all, that was his father’s business, he was raised in 
the heart of the Corn Belt, much of our inherit- 
ance was in farm land, and his very first job in 
government was in the Department of Agriculture 
in the depths of the depression. I’d also been 
rather amused at the people who told Adlai he 
mustn’t mention grandfather but “‘stand on his 
own two feet.” I think only timid, watered-down 
descendants of great men are afraid to acknowl- 
edge their heritage. Adlai was proud of his—and 
so were the people of Illinois. They wanted this 
Stevenson to remember his link to the first Adlai, 
and they sent him their precious mementos of his 
campaigns—luster plates, and bandanna handker- 
chiefs with pictures of grandfather and Grover 
Cleveland in 1892 or with William Jennings Bryan 
in 1900. All sorts of things turned up—walking 
sticks, gavels, paperweights, torchlights and plug 
hats. A farmer and his wife brought in an old 
brown earthenware pitcher, and explained that 
when grandfather was riding around Illinois, stop- 
ping for leisurely visits with constituents, he always 
sat under a tree in their side yard and drank butter- 
milk or cider served in. that very pitcher. Adlai was 
rather envious at the thought of that relaxed, per- 
sonal, olden-time kind of campaigning. Once he 
said, ““Imagine—grandfather could get along with 
a few good speeches and use them over and over, 
but now with the wire services and rapid reporting 
a candidate is supposed to say something new 
every time he opens his mouth!” There were sey- 
eral of grandfather’s famous stories my b~other 
used. One was about the Kentucky lawyer who 
concluded his thunderous address to the jury with, 
‘“Now these, gentlemen, are the conclusions upon 
which I base my facts.” 

I went with him when he was to speak at a 
county fair. I think it was the first time his two 
older sons, Adlai III and Borden, appeared with 
him, and we were all perched on a raised wooden 
platform in a 100° broiling sun, at the edge of the 
race track where several thousand people sat. 
Borden and young Adlai looked rather dazed with 
the heat, and I felt like a poached egg. My brother 
was speaking very earnestly to his large audience 
in the grandstand sprawled along the racecourse 
about a program to remedy the rural roads and 
schools. Meanwhile, the horses were being led out 
for the trotting races, the drivers were already sit- 
ting in their sulkies, and the crowd was impatient. 
I thought indignantly, They think a political speaker 
is a fill-in before the main event. Adlai suddenly 
halted his speech, laughed and said, ‘“‘Well, even 
if ’'m running for governor, | can’t run in com- 
petition with horses.” Then he sat down. The 
audience cheered. CONTINUED ON PAGE 132 
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Tall-stemmed flowers look charming in this old Victorian 
tureen, which can double as a small punch bowl. The repoussé 
box is silver on copper with a bit of the copper showing. 





For your lamp table, iy to find 


an old wine cooler or urn-shaped 
vase to hold your choicest bouquets. 





Silversmiths of the last 
century fashioned an endless 
variety of useful and decorative 
objects in silver plate for which 


we are finding new Uses today. 


By (Henrietta Aburdock 


Interior Decoration Editor of the Journal 


Before vacuum jugs, there were insulated ice pitchers 
for the hall console. Today they are picturesque 
when holding sprays of evergreen foliage or plants. 











Glamour for your dining room, where the gleam of silver is at its best. All these 
pieces were found in resale shops, tarnished and unused for years. Use an old 
pitcher for flowers, and enjoy the whimsey of a cake basket with a twisted handle. 


The charm of Victorian silver has increased with the years and there is 
still plenty of it about, quite inexpensively priced. It lurks in secondhand stores, 
thrift shops and on the top cupboard shelves of most old houses. A good piece 
carefully chosen makes a gift any woman will love. 

Most finds are black with tarnish, but detergents and silver polish soon 
restore their satiny luster. The plating was heavy on Victorian silver, so most 
pieces will not need replating. Using Victorian silver decoratively, rather than for its 
original function, adds sparkle and interest to numerous spots about the house. 


HAROLD FOWLER 





The object holding the birthday cake is a mirrored plateau, used to center the 
dining tables of 1910. Cake baskets were great favorites with Victorians 
and are plentiful. The coffee pot cost $5.00 and needed no repairs. 
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The silver roses are salts and peppers 
and the double shell is an early biscuit box. 
Grape shears are still being u8éds 





This is a Victorian egg warmer with a hinged lid, 


which in its new role holds foliage plants or pots 
of ivy with grace and interest. Its cost was $4.00. 
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15s a child, says Alexandra, “I had no home. I was always ‘staying’ with some- 


one. Every Christmas I asked for a home of our own.” Then her mother built 


a ‘“‘real home” in Venice. it they had to flee when Italy went to war with 


Greece. Alexandra returned to Venice in 1951 with her husband. King Peter. 
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Like a million other young couples, 


they wanted to be married before Peter 


By HER MAJESTY, QUEEN ALEXANDRA OF YUGOSLAVIA 


Princess Alexandra’s father, young King Alexander 
of Greece, had died five months before she was born, 
and she came into a world which even in 1921 
scarcely existed for such creatures as princesses. By 
1924 Greece was a republic, and “Sandra” grew up 
in exile with her mother, Princess Aspasia. In 1936 
her Uncle “Georgie” was restored to the Greek 
throne, but Sandra and her family had to leave 
Athens| again in 1941 to spend the war years in Eng- 
land. There she met King Peter of Yugoslavia, who 
was studying law at Cambridge and directing his 
government-in-exile. Although he was eighteen to 
Sandra’s twenty-one, they were immediately at- 
tracted to each other and within seven weeks they 
knew they wanted to marry—for love. 


he morning of our engagement, my mother 
must have thought we were a couple of ex- 
uberant kids. “‘We’re all going to Henry’s for 
lunch,” Peter announced, an arm round each of us. 

“Henry’s” was one place in Cambridge where 
hungry undergraduates could hope for as good a 
meal as was possible in rationed England, and the 
three of us had a hilarious lunch there. This drew 
further comment from Peter: ‘““Your mother’s not 
only human—she’s fun,’”’ and this made me very 
happy. 

His next statement was in direct contrast to his 
previous gay chatter: ‘My mother requests that 
you and Sandra shall dine with her tonight so that 
she can meet Sandra as my fiancée,” he said seri- 
ously to my mother. Mummie inclined her head 
in assent. 

Yes, of course, Peter wasn’t just ‘““my Pete’”’—he 
was also a king. When we married I would be 
Queen of Yugoslavia and his mother, then, the 
dowager queen. There would be all the protocol of 
formal assents, presentations, settlements . . . the 
whole royal rigmarole to be observed, | thought. 

A little doubt flickered briefly in my mind, but I 
was too happy to worry about anything that day. 


We wandered off on our own in the afternoon— 
quite on our own. Within the limits of Cambridge, 
Peter did not need to have his detective with him. 
I was used to detectives trailing around after kings. 
To me they were no more than gentlemen in wait- 
ing. I attached no somber significance to their 
presence—until I reached into the door pocket of 
Peter’s car that afternoon. 

I was groping for a packet of cigarettes. Instead 
I found a revolver. ‘“‘“Hey, sweetie, mind what 
you’re doing,” said Peter nonchalantly. “It’s 
loaded.” 

I recoiled from the vicious-looking little gun. 
““Oh, Pete,” I said, ““don’t carry the horrible thing. 
There might be an accident.” 

“There might be a worse one without it,’’ he 
replied. 

He had answered carelessly. Then, aware of my 
silence, he turned swiftly to look at me. I must have 
gone white, for he took my face in his hands, say- 
ing urgently, ““Darling, I’m sorry. I take the blasted 
thing for granted,’ and he put it away quickly. 
““Now we’ll forget about it,’ he said soothingly. 

But I knew from that moment that the presence 
of that gun would never go from me. I should 
never be able to forget about it. 

I had the sudden knowledge that I was going to 
marry the son of an assassinated king—now a king 
himself—a young man whose life was often in 
danger. He, perhaps, had learned to live with the 
awareness of danger. It was something I had to 
learn; and some mature instinct made me keep 
quiet. 

Again I was nervous about meeting his mother, 
and I sensed that Peter shared a little of that 
nervousness. 

“You'd better know a bit about your future 
husband,”’ he teased me with mock pomposity. “‘I 
will have to tell you, my darling, and your mother, 
too, that I can afford to keep her daughter in the 
station of life to which she has been accustomed.” 


went off to war, but they met bitter opposition 
from Peter’s mother, his political advisers, 


even from anonymous strangers. 


Then he explained that at first, when he was 
young, his uncle, Prince Paul of Yugoslavia, acted 
as regent. In 1939, when Germany began war, his 
mother, Queen Marie, and his two younger 
brothers, Tomislav and Andrea, had come to Eng- 
land. Two years later, in March, 1941, Peter as- 
sumed his full powers as king at the age of seven- 
teen when the regent, his Uncle Paul, was forced 
to abdicate. 

After the German invasion Peter, like my Uncle 
Georgie of Greece, had been advised to leave 
his country and to fight for it outside, rather 
than be seized as a hostage by the Germans. He 
had come to Britain, and his government came 
with him. 

Peter was in receipt of the sovereign’s income of 
£7000 a month. With this sum he was entirely re- 
sponsible for the financial maintenance and sup- 
port of his mother, his two brothers, the members 
of his staff and royal suite, and of course his own 
personal needs and investments. 

“TI give my mother an established income of 
£3500 a month,” he told me, “‘and I give my two 
brothers £1000 each monthly, which means I have 
an income of £1500 a month. From my portion I 
must finance my staff, and my expenses as king are 
very heavy. But, even so, I think we should have 
about £150 to £200 a week for our personal dis- 
bursement. 

“In addition there is a trust fund, left by my 
father, of which I havea share. Before he was killed 
he had invested £300,000 in British securities. This 
was left equally divided between my mother and 
the three sons. We boys are to get the income from 
our shares—£75,000—at the age of twenty-one, 
and the capital sum at the age of twenty-five. But I 
shall never have the capital sum from'my portion.” 
He paused, then added, “‘I have already made pro- 
vision that my £75,000 is to be held in a further 
trust fund for any issue I may have. As king I have 
to make such provisions. CONTINUED ON PAGE 122 
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AUGUSTE RENOIR (1841 


1919) 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO, MR. & MRS, L. L. COBURN COLLECTION 





Painted in 1881, this painting was given 
to the Art Institute of Chicago by Mrs. L. L. Coburn in 1932. 
It is the Institute’s most popular picture, 
if the sale of reproductions is the final test. 
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By HARLAN MILLER 





Thanks for making 
the snowman, dad! 
C'mon, guys, let’s bust it down!” 


I’m annoyed because my womenfolk eat more 
slowly than I do. They’re still yuam-yumming 
their original portions when I try to slow up near 
the end of my second helping. (But ’m annoyed 
mostly with myself.) 


Best time to diet: during the holidays. You not 
only lose some weight by eating below your nor- 
mal intake, but you also fail to gain what you 
might by wolfing the Christmas goodies. 


Maybe seventh among female foibles that in- 
furiate us men is their weird urge to move a 
man’s things when dusting or cleaning. Es- 
pecially when they put our things in a more 
sensible place. 


“We've argued again,” confesses Peter Comfort, 
hiding a package in the garage, “whether to in- 
flict niggardly little $1.95 gifts on our relatives or 
to revel in lavishness by sending ’em opulent $1 
Christmas cards.” 


Social tension’s getting tauter; women who 
used to interrupt us men only at the climax or 
punch line of a story now bust right in several 
times anywhere at all. 


Of course a newlywed who’s too shy to talk to 
pa or ma about sex quandaries might break the 
ice by asking thuse delicate questions of mother- 
in-law or father-in-law. (Especially if they share 
the widespread juvenile illusion that their own 
parents are too stuffy.) 


No gentleman, naturally, ever admits that a 
lady of his acquaintance snores. But is it fair for 
a woman to disclose publicly that her dream man 
makes odd noises while asleep? 


Incredible gift: The dead-pan college son of our 
California friends saved his job, chore and gift 
money all through high school; on their twenty- 
fifth wedding anniversary he hid in their car a 
$2500 travel certificate fora trip to Europe. (When 
they told us we all got lump-throaty and moist- 
eyed.) 


We might as well confess: We once feared that 
in our happily married little coterie we quarreled 
oftenest (in a nice way, of course)... . Further 
study convinces us that at least three or four of 
our dearest couples enjoy brisk duellos oftener 
and more violent than ours. Only the inert 
never argue. 


‘‘When our teen-agers treat us even near Christ- 
mas as if we were spooks from medieval times,” 
confides Betty Comfort, “we like to remind ’em that 
we’re Only t wenty-three years older than they are.” 


I don’t know exactly what the executors and 
trustees of an estate are supposed to do, but I 
hereby empower mine to destroy all unflattering 
pictures of me before my estate is divided up. (I 
like pictures, but only ultraflattering ones.) 


Our neighborhood’s newest grandpa has it 
figured out logically why he likes the new baby: 
**He’s the only human being I know,” he analyzes, 
“who isn’t trying to befuddle, pressure, double- 
talk or cross-ruff me; an innocent cherub in a 
guileful world.” 


Those arrogant, irresponsible disk jockeys who 
play tuneless, repetitious “songs” think they’ve 
got me manacled, eh, a helpless listener? Nope; 
they’d be surprised how fast I can dial off and 
turn on my phonograph. 


So many pop bottles aren’t “returnable” any 
more and must be sneaked guiltily into the gar- 


bage cans, so we’d better treat our garbage man 
better than if he were merely a member of the 
city council. 


My secret cultural ambition is to wangle one 
of those artistic paintings of General Custer 
about to be scalped by the Indians, to hang in 
my den. I suspect they give those only to the 
most heroic beer drinkers. (Anyhow, my Dream 
Woman would hide it.) 


Who can understand children? I remember 
when I was in kindergarten I punched the little 
boy in front of me because my mother had told 
me she’d be downtown when I came home from 
school. But I couldn’t quite explain my pugnacity 
to the teacher. 


The man next door tells me he’s discovered 
why shaving is such a chore: He thinks he can’t 
afford a new razor blade daily. . . . If his wife 
blarneyed him into a fresh blade she’d improve 
incredibly his good humor at breakfast. 


A knightly dreamer near our town offers ‘All 
you can eat for $1” at his roadside restaurant... . 
His customers explain that he loses a little on every 
meal, but enormous volume brings hima tidy profit. 


Our lunch-table autocrat questions the ex- 
perts’ assertion that women are the stronger 
sex. ““They may be more tenacious,”’ he concedes, 
“but they never really get the upper hand till 
their husbands reach forty and begin to end 
every day exhausted.”” 


I'm urging my Royal Consort to invite our 
youngest child’s red-haired teacher for dinner 
during the Christmas holidays. “If you can’t 
quite squeeze it in,”’ I assure her, ““maybe I can 
take her to lunch downtown. | 

a 

Beneath our brags, all fathers worry about their 
sons; it takes our friends to convince us how 
wonderful our own children are. How blessed is 
a mutual-admiration session about each other’s 
high-spirited cavorting sons! 


I’ve convinced my Lady Love that a good hook* 
or a subscription to a good magazine is the best 
of all possible gifts for our relatives. it’s a subtle 
compliment when you assume they read; and 
it’s also an underhanded,attempt to civilize ’em. 


Our town’s newer grandfathers maintain that 
teaching a baby to walk ought to be their special 
privilege; seniority and all that. Maybe“ if 
grandpa agrees to taboo all baby talk? 

My timid neighbor is afraid to admit he doesn’t 
like dogs, which cavort in packs on his lawn. “‘I 
might as well admit to McCarthy that I prefer 
Russian caviar to American ham and eggs,”” he 
says. “All Lean do is tell my wife that, if a pet is 


unavoidable, Pd rather have a cat.” 


... When our youngest gently razzes my semi- 
wolfish gaze at a pretty girl who passes, 


... Or our daughter blossoms with a streak of 


thrift we know will keep her solvent, 
And Junior listens tolerantly to a little 
family. bickering and declines to take it seriously, 
... Or my Legal Enchantress defends me from 
a savage outburst of self-criticism and humility, 
Then for the thousandth time it dawns on me that 
the family in its peculiar way is a team compared 
with which a pro football team is merely a rabble. 
*A book of Harlan Miller’s paragraphs from these pages, together 


with 120 of his longer pieces, is being published by Random House, 
457 Madison Avenue, N.Y. 22: There’s a Man in the House, $3.95. 
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Bright Jewel of the year— day-length satin coat 


Silhouette with easy flare to wear over slim or full skirts, always with white 


gloves. With»sapphire blue, wear green or blue crystals—ropes of them. 





he simplest stlk takes on a new importance 


This dress with the graceful skirt and dressmaker details by Leonard Arkin adds to its ocea- 


sions with a bag and gloves in emerald satin. Satin slippers in plum color by Margaret Clark. 


The return of the soft crepe in color 
The dress with long slim sleeves, a skirt with wearable fullness, a neckline that takes many 


kinds of jewelry, a greatly loved fashion in holiday-red rayon and acetate by Harvey Berin. 


The fashions on all these pages are presented to you because they show you the trends of the season 
and serve as a guide as you shop. You will find many of them in stores throughout the nation. How- 
ever, if you do not find identical styles in your local shops, we believe similar ones will be available. 
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Conor AFTER DARK 


The satin coat is a brilliant fashion, in sapphire or emerald, effective 

worn over the same shade, or black or white. A theater suit in velvet, 

satin or faille has a pretty, covered-up elegance, easy to wear, lovely 

to see. Your favorite afternoon taffeta goes on after dark, touched up 

with color. Winter reds are garnet or carnation colors. Amethyst and grape tones 
have a lovely formality. A pair of gloves or slippers, 
a bag, the lining of a jacket, a necklace or pin—these 
may be your winter jewels for costumes in black, navy 


blue or black-pearl gray. — By WILHELA CUSHMAN 
Fashion Editor of the Journal 
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Fashion of. grape-color taffeta and emerald satin 


The short evening dress in grape color has a basque silhouette, by Mollie Parnis, 


satin pumps by Ben Sommers. Crystals and pearls fill the neckline of the satin coat. 


The satin dress and jacket for many occasions 


The American-beauty taffeta lining of the jacket is matched in the gloves. The slim 


sheath dress is an evening basic. By Samuel Winston. Satin gloves, Viola Weinberger. 














MARY CLAYTON loves a strapless 
dress, especially when it has its 


‘ 


own little matching “cover up” jacket 

as this does. The princess-line 

dress is gray flannel and the bodice 

is white Venise-type lace, with a 

sparkle pin and a bright ribbon for accent, 
The jacket barely covers the lace. 

Vogue Junior Design No. 3633,9 to 15. 


SUSIE SOMMERFELD’S white organdy 

will go prettily to dancing-school 

parties from now on. The scalloped- 
edge beading is laced with blue ribbon both 
at the hem and around the neckline... 
abow falling from the center back. 

Vogue Sub-teen Design No. 1548, 8 to 14. 


Other Views, Sizes and Prices on Page 


136. Buy Vogue Patter ¢ hich 














PERRY BARKENTIN perches happily atop a ladder 
in an enchanting princess dress in black Lyons-type rayon velvet. 
Che demure white collar is edged in Irish lace. This pattern also may be 
made in a short length. Vogue Junior Design No. 3636, 9 to 15. 
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be, are party days for teen-agers the country over, and a pretty dress is all-important. 
The typical youngsters pictured here helped us decide on designs, colors and fabrics. 
The results we loved and we hope they will offer inspiration to you. 
Short dresses were the choice of the younger girls, long skirts for very special parties. 
In any event, they should be young and beautiful. 


BY NORA O'LEARY Pattern Editor of the Journal 


[ARD AVEDON 
















KATHY NOLAN, eu young actress 
who played Wendy in last season’s 
production of Peter Pan, thinks 
nothing is gayer than bright red cotton 
velvet for an evening coat. 

The deep cape collar looks new. 
Vogue Design No. 8703, 12 to 40. 


DINA DUBOIS loves bright colors—so 
becoming with her dark hair and eyes. 
Dina liked the idea of a jumper so 

she can make two or three blouses to 
wear under it. The one shown is 

white organdy with ruffles of val lace. 
Vogue Junior Design No. 3634, 9 to 15. 





CAROLYN LEE’S bouffant dress does double duty, in as much 
as the plaid bustle bodice can be removed, leaving a plain 
white organdy strapless with ribbon trim. The plaid ends 
in a big bow in back. Vogue Design No. S-4657, 10 to 18. 
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he stood straight and tall in the starched white coat, 
her lithe, strong fingers leafing through the report. 

The young intern asked, ‘‘What do you think, doc- 
tor? A heliolobotomy ?” Her face was serene yet cou- 
rageous as she 

“I’m not quite sure whether I'll take the pink or 
the blue.’ The modish Size 40 was holding the blue 
blouse in front of her, staring at the mirror. 

“Oh. the blue,” said Josephine Petrusinecke. “It 
brings out’—she stopped; the woman’s eyes were 
brown—‘‘the lovely depths of your complexion.” 

“You know, I think you’re right.” 

““Cash or charge?’ said Josephine, the lithe, strong 
fingers poised over her book. She wrote out the check 
with her mind a hundred light years away. 

The tall, thin doctor with the blond crew cut and the 
square jaw was watching intently. 

“Did you ever see such dexterity,” he said to the 
man next to him, “‘such talented hands ?” 

The operation was going slowly but successfully. 

Size 40 took the box with the blue blouse just as 
Ginger rounded the corner of the counter. “It’s all 
yours, baby,” she said, sliding her purse under the 
cabinet. 

“Did you eat upstairs?” Josephine asked. 

“In Ptomaine Tavern? I should live so long. I went 
over to Baker’s.” 

“You'll never get rich that way,” said Josephine, 
and she brought out her handbag and walked from 
behind the blouse counter. 

Josephine Petrusinecke’s straight, strong beauty 
fitted in perfectly with the elegance of one of the 
world’s largest department stores, but she passed 
through both the pastel-appointed blouse depart- 
ment and the heavily carpeted millinery salon without 
noticing either blouses or hats. She was back in the 
operating room, successfully making the last stitches. 
She was, after all, one of only three doctors in the 
country who could perform this particular operation. 

She came to a bank of elevators and waited before 
the end car, the employees’ car. 

‘** You saved my boy’s life, doctor,” said the handsome 
man with the blond crew cut and the square jaw. ““How 


can I ever repay you?” CONTINUED ON PAGE 


“You can’t be % 
too careful about boys ~‘ 
First it’s little jokes. ‘ 
then big jokes— ~~ 


and soon they’re marrying you 


and giving you babies!’ 
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Dr. Spock 
‘Talks with 
Mothers 


“There is almost 
bound to be some 
jealousy, and if 

it is not severe it 
probably helps 
children to grow up 
more tolerant 

and independent.” 





The youngest 
and the 
oldest child 


in the family 


By BENJAMIN SPOCK, M.D., 
and MARVIN SHAPIRO, M.D. 


in the family there’s 
lots of variation. The ma- 
jority show no outstand- 
ing traits as a result of their 
position in the family. But 
“among a smaller number 
two rather opposite trends 
are often noticed: on the 
athe. 
Dr. Spock. catch up and excel; and on 
the other, the willingness 
to continue to be the baby. There is a natural 
tendency in most parents to relax progres- 
sively in discipline as they become older and 
as subsequent children arrive. They’ve come 
to realize more and more that children grow 
and mature largely through their own instincts 
and through emulation of the parents and 
that not too much interference is necessary. 

They also are getting at least a little bit tired. 
If it is then apparent that this is probably their 
last child, there is also the very human wish 
to enjoy his childhood as long as possible. These 
factors added together often mean that fewer 
demands are made on the youngest. Some- 
times his more babyish moments and more 
babyish attitudes are humored—way beyond 
what the parents would have put up with in 
their older children—or even encouraged. 

It’s hard for a person of any age not to be- 
come somewhat dependent, self-centered and 
demanding under such pampering. And when 
this indulgence irritates the older brothers and 
sisters, it may not shame the youngest out of 
wanting his special privileges; instead, he may 
give up trying to be acceptable to them and 
make a greater play for the parents’ attention. 
These are some of the steps that turn a few 


Saying to a child, “Why can’t you 

be polite like your brother ?” 

makes her dislike her brother, her mother 
and the very idea of politeness. 


bout the youngest child — 


one hand, the striving to_) 


youngest children into somewhat spoiled 
creatures, unwilling to work very hard for 
themselves or anyone else. One interesting 
medical study of a group of individuals who 
became chronic invalids, partly through not 
trying very hard to get well, showed that a dis- 
proportionately large percentage of them had 
been youngest children. 

On the other hand, the great fondness and 
uncriticalness of the parents (if it isn’t coupled 
with too much babying) may give the young- 
est an ideal self-confidence which enables him 
to use all his capacities to the full. Then if he 
has also developed considerable competitive- 
ness in the wish to catch up with all his older 
brothers and sisters, the combination may pro- 
duce an unusually ambitious and successful 
person. 

Now we’d like to get back to the first child. 
Here is a composite of the complaints and con- 
fessions that each of the authors has heard 
dozens of times: “Our first child is not as 


~ happy as he should be. He’s rather shy and 


timid with strange children and with the 
rougher boys in the neighborhood. On the 
other hand, he can be quite bossy with younger 
children. He has friends but he sometimes an- 
tagonizes them by being selfish about his 
playthings, or too insistent in having the play 
go his way. Yet it hurts his feelings badly when 
they turn their backs on him after an argu- 
ment. Of course he blames them. He wants the 
attention of grownups, too, but he often fails 
to get it in a winning way. If they don’t notice 
him he’s apt to act grumpy or rude. He’s doing 
average work in second grade, but his teacher 
says that he daydreams too much and that he’s 
not working up to his capacity. At home he’s 
been quite jealous of his next younger sister. 
He was mean to her at first and has never 
wanted her to play with his things. 

“I’ve never had the configence | knew how 
to manage him, and yet in a way I feel I under- 
stand him best of all the children. Perhaps 
we’re too much the same. I didn’t know any- 
thing about taking care of a baby when I had 
him and I was quite insecure. I had to look at 
the book or call the doctor on the slightest oc- 
casion. He fussed a lot the first three months, 
which didn’t get us off to a good start. He 
never wanted to be cuddled. In the second year 
I found him hard to manage. He became 
something of a feeding problem and I kept 
after him, though I knew I shouldn’t. He never 





seemed to want to do what I wanted him to do. 
I reasoned, argued and I often got mad and 
yelled at him. Sometimes I spanked him, but 
it didn’t work. When I’ve been angry with him 
I always feel guilty afterward. Each morning | 
resolve to be more patient, but then he seems 
to take advantage of me and pretty soon I’m 
cross again. 

“The second and third are so easy by com- 
parison. Whatever I do for them or to them 
seems to work right. And yet knowing how to 
manage them hasn’t helped me with him.” 

Of course this is just a composite recital of 
what a certain number of parents say. Other 
families may have the same kind of tension, 
but much less in degree or much less fre- 
quently. Many others still don’t fit into this 
picture at all. Of course, too, this same sort of 
tension may exist, not between a parent and a 
first child but between the parent and a second 
or later child. We believe only that it is more 
common with the first and sheds light on the 
kinds of pressures that often are felt by new 
parents and that affect the handling of their 
children. 

The inexperience itself has an obvious effect, 
especially on those conscientious parents who 
lack all-round self-confidence. They doubt 
their capacities in this new business and so, 
like people nervously riding horseback for the 
first time, are alternately too timid and too as- 
sertive. (Children, like horses, quickly sense 
the insecurity.) 

Probably most important of all for new 
parents are some of the feelings—good and 
bad—left over from their own childhoods. 
Certainly we have learned from psychiatric 
work that the easiest way to become a success- 
ful parent is simply to have had an enjoyable 
childhood with parents who were loving, fair, 
consistent and firm without much irritability. 
But most people can’t have parents who are 
quite that serene. 


For most of us, the angriness or guiltiness _ 


that we felt at moments toward our parents, 
the fears of not measuring up at home, at 
school, the jealousy of brothers and sisters, 
have left residues. These may get stirred up 
again when we become parents, especially 
with our first child, or with a later child who 
seems particularly significant to us. 
Do such parental tensions have a bad effect ? 
They are certainly uncomfortable for the 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 165 
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es a mousy brownette with a colorless complex- 
ion’’ is a message we receive from many of our readers. 
Without special attention, top model Rose Dent could 
easily fit the drab description. Instead, Rose has worked 
out this favorite beauty plan, and in less than thirty 
minutes she emerges with a sprightly look-aliveness. 
“1 put off my extra-hot bath until just before I go out in 
the evening. While the water is running and the steam 
moistens the room (and me) I cleanse my face thoroughly, 
then spread lots of rich softening cream over my face and 
neck. It stays there, while I r-e-l-a-x in the tub for at least 
ten minutes. The cream and steam combine to soften my 
skin, and the heat helps to heighten my color and give 
an over-all stirring up of circulation.” 

After her bath, Rose tissues off the cream and starts her 
make-up. “It’s the colors you choose, not the amount you 
use.”’ To give the illusion of a natural glow, Rose spreads 
on a light film of creamy make-up base in beige with an 
undertone of pink. A gentle blending of cream rouge 
follows, then powder and a bright accent of cherry-red 
lipstick. ““My eyes are nothing without make-up,” says 
Rose, who corrects the problem prettily and convincingly 
with brown mascara for the underneath side of upper 
lashes, a feather stroking of brown eyebrow pencil for her 
eyebrows. A clear-blue eye shadow intensifies the color 
of her eyes. For a neat, smooth application, Rose applies 
hers with a clean lipstick brush. 








STEPHEN COLHOUN 





A redhead’s fair skin is usually thin skin, apt to dry quickly, betray 
fine lines. To help protect her pretty complexion and to supplement natural 
oils, Charlene Veth gets off to a smart start each morning by spreading a 
hormone-enriched moisture lotion over her face and neck. “‘I allow a thin 
film to remain during the day to double as a powder base.”’ At night, Charlene 
removes every trace of make-up with cleansing cream or lotion which she strokes 
lightly over her face and neck and tissues off. Harsh massage or rubbing, which 
can break down facial muscles, should be avoided by fine-skinned beauties. 
Cosmetics especially designed to give a dewy freshness to dry skins: powders 
with built-in cream bases, creamy lipsticks, hand lotions and creams beauty- 
based with lanolin or hormones. 

As for her freckles, Charlene says, “‘If I try to hide them I find I have to use 
a heavy, dark make-up—and there’s nothing more unattractive. Instead, I 
use a shade of make-up base or powder just barely deeper than my own skin 
tones. This diffuses and blends the freckles, making them less noticeable. 

**A mistake I used to make,” says Charlene, ‘‘was to select my best clothes 
according to what they did for my hair. It’s even more important to see how 
your complexion reacts. For instance, beige is generally considered an ideal 
basic for a redhead. A pale beige with a honey or apricot cast is the one that 
gives a glow to my complexion. The trick is to appraise the color against your 
skin in daylight!” 





DRESS BY JERRY PARNIS 
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These four girls show how it is possible, no matter what 


( . | C) \ AN ) your coloring— or lack of it—to make your skin tones glow. 
Their own fresh touches, combined with beauty-salon techniques, 


| can be applied as cleverly and skillfully by you at home. 


By DAWN CROWELL NORMAN 


Beauty Editor of the Journal 


Dy eyes, dark hair, dark skin. Dramatic — or drab? It’s upto you! Bright- 
eyed Cindi Wood has the kind of bandbox freshness which is an asset with 
any girl—an absolute necessity for brunettes! Immaculate clothes, the flattering 
use of starchy white, the selection of clear, true colors, the perfectionist grooming 
all add up to more than half of a brunette’s bid for beauty. More measures of 
loveliness: clean make-up; powder-free hairlines; eyebrows kept neatly trimmed 
from underneath; legs, arms (and face!) free of superfluous hair. 

As with many brunettes, Cindi’s hair is excessively oily, “needs two shampoos a 
week to keep it fresh and give it highlights.”’ Oily skin benefits under the beauty 
influence of two or three daily cleansings. Try one of the foaming liquids designed 
to clean and brighten oily skin without creating tautness. Beauty grains, used 
once or twice a week, are a supplementary means of bringing clarity to oily skins. 

Facial masks, once a luxury to be enjoyed exclusively in beauty salons, now 
come in packages to be used at home. When your skin has been cleansed, the 
mask is smoothed over your face and neck and allowed to dry from ten to twenty 
minutes, after which it is rinsed off with tepid water. This pretty-upper does its 
job while it dries, helping to stir up local circulation, tighten large pores, refine 
the texture of your skin. 


DRESS BY KAREN STARK 





DRESS BY RAPPI 


He oil shampoos, hot oil facials, a deft and 
subtle touch with make-up. One night a week, 
Kathy Wallace massages warm olive oil into her scalp 
and hair. Then she wrings out a small Turkish towel 
in hot water and wraps it around her hair, allowing 
five minutes for the steam and oil to go to work. Next, 
two complete shampoos, two clear water rinsings; and 
for extra highlights, Kathy follows up with a cream 
rinse. After she partially dries her hair, she sets it in 
wide, loose waves, large pin curls. Finished effect—a 
shining sheath of blond beauty. 

Kathy’s oil facial is prefaced by a thorough skin 
cleansing. “Then I pat and smooth the warm oil over 
my face and neck, and cover with a ‘steam towel.’” 
Eye pads, saturated in a soothing eye lotion, go over 
closed eyelids, and Kathy rests ten minutes while these 

beautifiers work simultaneously to purify and soften 
her skin and stimulate circulation. Clear, warm water 
rinses off the residue of oil, and Kathy’s ready for 
her make-up. “I use a foundation and powder tinted 
a pale, golden-beige color to create contrast between 
my light hair and light skin.”’ Palest green eye shadow 
| 
; 
} 








brings up the color of her eyes, warm brown eyebrow 
pencil gives definition to light eyebrows. Rich deep 
reds for lips and nails. By applying her make-up with 
a light hand and understating the amount she uses, 
Kathy succeeds in giving just the right emphasis of dash 
to her naturally fragile coloring. 
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Highfie ls-new hope 


No locks, bars or fences guard the teen-age ‘‘technical’’ 
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Group pressure” in a teen-age street gang can 
push a boy into crime. Highfields reverses that 
pressure—makes it work as a force for good. 


By RYE MacEVOY VERVAET 


he boy beside the driver of the car with the 

Bergen County plates was frightened, and try- 
ing hard not to show it. He sat on the end of his 
spine, his chin stuck out belligerently, but from 
time to time his lower lip quivered slightly. 

The thin, quiet man behind the wheel missed 
none of it. Knowing youngsters is his business, 
especially boys in trouble like this one. Walter 
Penfield is a probation officer in Bergen County, 
New Jersey. There are few kinds of trouble he 
hasn’t seen. Or tried to cure. 

“O.K., Jim,” he said, pulling the car off onto 
the shoulder of the highway. “‘See the road straight 
ahead? If you follow it long enough you come to 
the reformatory. A little farther you find the state 
prison. 

“But you’re in luck. We’re going to turn off 
here. I hope you're really going to turn off. You’ve 
got a break, kid, a real break, and I want you to 
make the most of it.” 

Jim said nothing. Like one out of every fifty 
American sixteen- and seventeen-year-olds last 
year, he had got into trouble with the police and 
landed in juvenile court. What he did is not im- 
portant here—he and others like him have com- 
mitted every crime known to the police. 

What is important is that New Jersey found a 
way to give Jim a real chance to turn away from 
crime, and to find a happy and useful way of life. 


first offenders sent to this New Jersey experimental project. 


Here, ‘‘problem” boys make and enforce most of their own rules based 


on everyone's rights, needs and responstbilities ; 


discover, in doing so, why the outside world has laws— 


and why those laws may not be taken lightly. 


Jim’s “‘break”’ sits on top of the Sourland Moun- 
tains, really just rolling hills, near Hopewell, New 
Jersey, at the end of five miles of winding, climb- 
ing country road. A white stone house, given to 
the state some years ago by Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
A. Lindbergh, after the kidnaping and death of 
their first son, houses the Highfields Experimental 
Treatment Project for Youthful Offenders. 

The Highfields method is new; the only project 
of its kind in the country. Financed by the New 
York Foundation before the state of New Jersey 
took over, Highfields has in five years proved to 
be one of the most hopeful answers yet found for 
the problems of the boy in trouble. New York 
sociologists, under a grant from the Vincent Astor 
Foundation, have conducted a careful compara- 
tive study of what happens to the boy who com- 
pletes the Highfields program. They compared this 
with what happens to similar reformatory boys 
after their release. Researchers have found that 
almost nine out of ten Highfields boys do well on 
probation, while only five out of ten reformatory 
boys succeed. The reformatory boy serves a twelve- 
month sentence, while the Highfields boy spends 
only four months at Hopewell. 

The boy who goes to Highfields is usually a 
“technical” first offender between the ages of six- 
teen and eighteen. This means, in general, that it 
is the first time he has been caught in a crime 
serious enough to require stronger corrective 
measures than a probationary period. He has usu- 
ally been involved in minor offenses for years. 

It is difficult to describe the treatment program 
at Highfields, but Mr. Albert Elias, the dark- 
haired, pleasant director of Highfields, says, 
“What we do here is put the gang to work for 
the boy instead of against him.” 

After reviewing the boy’s offense, family, church 
and school background, the judge may decide to 
send him to Highfields for four months instead of 
sentencing him to the customary one-year term 
at a reformatory after conviction. Going to High- 
fields is not a sentence, but a part of probation. 


Most boys are brought to Highfields by their 
probation officers. The house, surrounded by open 
fields and wooded hills, does not look like a place 
of detention. There are no fences, no guards. Mr. 
Elias or Mrs. Moonlight, motherly Scotch cook, 
opens the door for the new arrival. The welcome 
is warm. “I like them tough,” says Mrs. Moon- 
light. ‘“They turn out better.” 

The boy is shown to his dormitory, a pleasant, 
brightly painted room with neat double-deckers 
and lockers for belongings. He is told that he will 
work eight hours a day at a nearby state institu- 
tion. He may receive mail and visitors on Sundays. 
He will be expected to help with the housekeeping 
at Highfields. It is assumed that he will be co- 
operative, and he is told that he will not be 
“watched.” 

Some boys misunderstand. Two who arrived 
late on a cold February afternoon waited patiently 
until everyone was asleep. Then they climbed out 
a window, slid down the steep, icy slate roof, and 
jumped to freedom. They hiked a frigid ten miles 
to Hopewell Center, and after a cup of coffee in 
the diner decided they had nowhere to go. They 
phoned Mr. Elias. ““We surrender,” they said. 
“Send a car for us.” 

Mr. Elias’ response was typical of the Highfields 
attitude. ““You walked to where you are,” he said. 
“If you want to come back, walk.” 

They did. 

When they got back the other boys kidded them 
unmercifully for risking their necks on the roof. 
The front door, they pointed out, was never locked. 

Yet Highfields is not what psychologists call 
permissive. There are only two stringent rules: 
boys may not speak to female inmates at the state 
institution where they work; they may not leave 
the grounds of Highfields without permission or 
unaccompanied by an authorized adult. However, 
under Mr. Elias’ guidance, the boys themselves 
quickly see the need for making their own rules. 
In effect, they practice a complete democracy, 
since it includes an evaluation of everyone’s rights, 








everyone’s needs and everyone’s responsibilities. 
In the process the boys begin to see the reason for 
some of the laws of the outside world which they 
regarded so lightly. 

This is not accomplished without strife, argu- 
ment and dissension. But sooner or later it seems 
to happen. Almost every boy, for instance, takes 
something from the kitchen refrigerator. If he 
will not admit it (and if he is new at Highfields he 
usually won’t), the whole group goes without 
whatever he ate. Eventually the boys see the need 
for not stealing, or for being willing to replace 
whatever they took. If the individual boy doesn’t 
think so, the group certainly does, and group pres- 
sure at Highfields is very strong. 

Group pressure in a street gang or a reformatory 
is strong, too, but usually it pushes boys toward 
wrongdoing. The fact that it can be reversed and 
become a force for good behavior and self-under- 


standing is the heart of the Highfields method, 
which might be described as a third cousin of 
group psychotherapy. Under Mr. Elias’ subtle 
direction, the group discusses everyone’s behavior, 
shortcomings and problems with complete frank- 
ness. Eventually each boy gets around to discuss- 
ing his own behavior, shortcomings and problems. 

This happens after dinner in the evening, when 
the twenty boys in residence split into two groups. 
The night I was there as an observer, the first 
group of ten drifted into the pine-paneled office 
with much scraping of the dining-room chairs they 
brought with them. Mr. Elias sat quietly at his 
desk, waiting for them to settle down in an ir- 
regular semicircle. 

Smoking, slumped in the angled posture of the 
young, all knees and elbows, the boys sat in 
uneasy quiet. No one except George, a straw- 
haired sixteen-year-old in patched blue jeans 


Group sessions tackle problems no-holds-barred. “If you don’t solve them, you 
sure get to understand them! Nobody’s perfect here, if they was they wouldn't 
be here. But you get this feeling—somehow you know yowre gonna make it.” 


and a shirt out at one elbow, seemed ready to 
start the discussion. 

“Hey, Mr. Elias,” he said, “how about my re- 
port?’ George had been at Highfields for six 
weeks; he wanted a weekend at home (each High- 
fields boy is given two three-day furloughs during 
his stay), and he knew his going depended on the 
report and the group’s discussion of it. The reports 
serve as information for the local court and proba- 
tion department and as springboards for discus- 
sion. They are almost the only direct statements 
that Mr. Elias makes to the group. 

‘All right, George,’ Mr. Elias said. Shuffling 
his papers, he began to read. “It is difficult to de- 
termine what this insecure, childish, bewildered 
boy is getting out of his stay at Highfields. The 
group has been unable to reach him so far. He 
attends the group meetings regularly, although he 
rarely contributes CONTINUED ON PAGE 111 
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IV ylvia was on the veranda reading. She 


rose to welcome Maxwell. ““You must be 
starving,” she said. 

“Tm not. I’ve nibbled. How about you?” 

“I’m ravenous.” 

As they moved to the dining room, he 
passed his arm round her waist. How pliant 
and soft she was. Her hair smelled of jasmine. 
He faced her across the table. 

“It’s true,” he said. 

““What’s true?” 

“About my grandmother having an African 
ancestor.” 

Sylvia made no comment. 

“Doesn’t it surprise you?” 

sINOEG 

“You mean you knew all the time?” 

“T didn’t exactly know. I guessed. It seemed 
quite likely—likelier than not.” 

“Didn’t your parents mention it when we 
were engaged?” 

“No, no one mentioned it,’ she told him. 
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“But you yourself, you must have thought 
over it. It must have made some difference.” 

“No, honestly, it didn’t. You see ——”’ She 
hesitated. ‘““The point is this: people who have 
colored blood, whether it’s a little or a lot, 
fuss about it, they get self-conscious, but 
people like myself who know we’re completely 
white, it’s something that seems unimportant.” 

She said it slowly, with a smile. Was that 
really the way that it had been? 

“While I, on the other hand, I’ve not only 
never known, it never occurred to me to won- 
der. But perhaps all the time I have known 
subconsciously.”’ 

Was this the secret of his moodiness? Had 
the high drama of this day been like a lancet 
cutting a hidden abscess? Was that why he 
had sung in the car driving back, why he had 
felt himself rid of the burden that had op- 
pressed his boyhood? For the first time in his 
life he could carry his head high. Was this the 
explanation? 

All his life he had been fretted by his hatred 
of the colored people. Might not that have 
been due to an unconscious knowledge that 
he had colored blood? Now that he knew the 
facts, he could toss that chip away; he could 
accept himself for what he was. 

“T expect that’s what’s been wrong with me 
all along. ’ve known, but I’ve refused to ad- 
mit to myself that I’ve known.” 

He looked at her thoughtfully across the 
table. They had sat here alone so often, facing 
each other, during their year of marriage. This 
was the first time that they had really talked to 
each other: there had always been a barrier. 

“IT must have been very difficult at times,” 
he said. 

“T wouldn’t say that.” 

“IT would. I must have been. I’m sorry. [Il 
be different now.”’ He had a sense of his whole 
life starting again, in his new-found confi- 
dence. “It’s going to make all the difference 
to my candidacy for the legislative council. 
That’s what I told Bradshaw at the club to- 
night.” 

He recounted the conversation. She lis- 
tened, interested. ““That was clever of you,” 
she said. “You'll disarm them that way.” 

In her voice there was a note that he had 
never heard before, a note of pride. He told 
her about the meeting he planned. He had 
never talked to her like this, she thought. 
Where previously he had been arrogant, in- 
tolerant, he was confident, self-assured. If 
only he were like this oftener. 

“It’s getting late,’ he said. He stood beside 
her as she rose, he passed his arm about her 
shoulder. ‘‘I’m sorry,” he said. ““You’ve had a 
wretched deal. It’ll be better now.”’ There was 
a new tenderness in his voice. 

Later when he took her in his arms there 
was a new tenderness of word and touch. 
There was devotion, there was worship in his 
wooing. For the first time she felt a need to 
give: to meet, to reward his ardor. 


Maxwell woke in the room filled with day- 
light. Sylvia was turned toward him. He bent 
and kissed her. 

She stirred, opened her eyes, blinked, and 
then smiled a long, slow smile. She raised 
her arms, folded them around his neck, drew 
down his face to hers. “‘Darling,” she said. 
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At last, he thought, at last. It was a peace, 
a happiness such as he had never known; 
then suddenly, shatteringly, he remembered. 
That body in the room behind the court- 
house. At this very moment Carson’s sery- 
ant would be letting himself in to prepare 
the morning tea. At this very moment the 
alarm was being given; policemen would soon 
be in the house, searching, searching. How did 
he know that he had left no clue? 

Panic struck him, with a sense of the dra- 
matic irony of his position. Here he was, in 
this soft warm bed with his wife’s arms round 
him, secure and loved and cherished, for the 
first time at peace, at the very moment when 
the structure of that happiness was threatened. 
His arms tightened about Sylvia’s shoulders, 
desperately, as though she were an amulet. 
“Youre everything I’ve got. Everything I care 
about in the world.” 

Once again she felt herself relax, respond to 
this new tenderness of tone and touch. There 
was a tap upon the door. The maid with the 
morning tea. 

Sylvia chattered happily as they sat side by 
side, sipping their tea. He must not behave 
as though he was worried. In a month, a week, 
perhaps a few hours’ time, she might be forced 
to take stock of his behavior during the day 
ahead. He must behave as though nothing out 
of the ordinary had happened. 

‘*How I wish I were a gentleman of leisure. 
Confound these planter’s chores,” he said. 

Those chores began with the half-past- 
seven roll call. In the shade of a ruined aque- 
duct, he watched his laborers file past as the 


overseer called CONTINUED ON PAGE 88 
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As he drove off, Pa heard the motor start and the sound of the car, laboring. 


“nothing 
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"yy evening the snow was up to the window 

A sills, in Vermont, and still falling. The 
road gangs and snowplows had been out all day, 
but it was well past dark before they started up 
the hilly road that ran between Sharon and South 
Strafford. Pa Chester was shoveling his way down 
from the barn when he first saw the plow’s lights, 
They made a curtain of radiance behind the pines 
and showed up the slow, steady fall of snow. It 
looked as though it might go on snowing all 
night, but the temperature was dropping and 
Pa figured that it would stop before morning 
and then freeze. 

He stuck his shovel into the drift and went back 
into the barn to draw more water. Ina hard freeze 
the pump was likely to stick and it made the 
morning chores easier to have water handy. Pa 
said to himself that he was getting soft, these 
days, always figuring out ways to lighten the 
work. Ma did it, too, he noticed. He supposed it 
was natural, they were getting on. He’d had quite 
a turn, at Christmastime, when the kids had got 
together and sent a photograph of the lot of them. 
Ten children, eighteen grandchildren, three great- 
grandchildren. Made an awful big crowd, all in 
one picture, and he and Ma felt kind of old look- 
ing at them. Pa set his pails in the lee of the cows, 
where their warmth would keep the water from 
freezing. He looked at the team but didn’t cover 
them. What with the hay and the new roofing, the 
barn was good and tight. It wouldn’t get too cold 
in there before morning. He called his collie and 
went back outside, shutting the barn doors care- 
fully behind him. 

By the time Pa had shoveled his way down to 
the road, the snowplow was getting closer. Pa) 
squinted into the lights and decided they'd be 
passing the house in about half an hour. There 
was light enough now for him to see that the 
birches were bent double already. If they froze 
like this and a wind sprang up there'd be a lot of 
damage done. He paused to admire the black 
stand of pine that sheltered the house to the 
north. There was a lot of money in those pines, 
but even so, he’d never cut them. At first he’d 
planned to, but Ma talked him out of it. That 
was a long time ago, as people went, a good fifty 
years at least. Of course to the pines fifty years 
was nothing. Ma always said you had to leave. 
some things as you found them. She said owning 
the land didn’t give you the right to spoil it. She: 



















_ said she got a heap of pleasure just looking out at 
_ those pines, and Pa had come to agree with her. 
More than once he had turned down offers 
for the lumber there. 

““Ma’s took a fancy to them,” he had explained 
over the years, and the words had given him a 
good feeling, as though he had money in the 
_bank and was the kind of a man who could afford 
_toxindulge his wife. Now he saw how massive 
they were against the white night, how erect and 
substantial under their heavy mantles of snow. 
_ He was glad he’d left them standing. 

Pa stamped his way into the passage between 
_ the house and the woodshed, and shook his coat 
_and cap free of snow. Weather like this tracked up 
the kitchen no matter what you did, but there 
was no use making more work than necessary for 
Ma. He took the broom and brushed his boots, 
brushed the collie, too, then picked up an arm- 
ful of stovewood before he went into the house. 

“Snowplow’s comin’,” he said to Ma and 
dumped the wood into the wood box beside 
the stove. 

“T seen it. The lights is real pretty. I got coffee 
on and cookies out.” 


Ae the whole eleven miles from Sharon 
to South Strafford, Pa and Ma Chester 
_had the only house on the roadside. Other, older 
farms were tucked back in the hills, left isolated 
_when the wagon track was abandoned and the 
state put through a new road. After every snow- 
fall the plow stopped for a while at the Chesters’, 
while the road gang stood around Ma’s stove 
_ blowing on numb fingers and stamping numb 
| feet. They steamed in the warm kitchen as horses 
| steam. The smell of drying wool, of cow barns, 
1 of men who had been working since sunup rose, 
mingled with and overpowered the smell of 
| strong, fresh coffee. They brought the news of two 
villages in exchange for coffee and cookies. 
Whose child had been born and which babies had 
croup. Which lives seemed about to flicker out 
and which roofs had collapsed under the new 
snowfall. Who had company from down-country 
and where the lumbering was going on. All the 
‘gleanings from the post office and the general 
store were traded, these snowy nights, for a half 
hour’s rest and warmth. 

| “Maggie Miller’s sinkin’ fast,” one of the road 
| gang told Ma. “‘I heard tell as how Sam Miller 
| 
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OF A WINTER NIGHT 


don’t figure she'll last the night out. You seen 
anyone goin’ for the doctor?” 

*“‘Ain’t no one been up this road since mornin’,”’ 
Ma answered. ‘‘Ain’t no one been down it 
neither, so he ain’t called no doctor yet.” 

*“Maggie’s been ailin’ since frost,” Pa said. “Sam 
gets might het up minute Maggie says she’s poorly. 
I wouldn’t set no store by what you heard. Sam 
started cuttin’ wood down to the Corners yet?” 


WW: ain’t seen Sam all day. His cuttin’ rig 
ain't out,” the road gang told Pa and 
the talk drifted off to other things. After half an 
hour they buttoned themselves into Mackinaws, 
pulled on heavy gloves and adjusted ear flaps. 
Ma watched from the window as they started up 
the big yellow plowand moved off witha great bow 
wave of snow curling in iridescent splendor out 
from the lights, to fall along the side of the road. 

“Plenty deep tonight,” she observed to Pa. 
“You figure I ought to go up to see Maggie?” 

Pa watched the plow out of sight before he 
answered. He waited in the doorway until the 
gang had rounded the bend, until silence and the 
slow-falling snow had repossessed the country- 
side and only a haze of light was left to show 
where the men were working. 

“No,” he said, shutting the door and shoving 
the bolt into its socket. “Sam needs anythin’ he’ll 
come down. I figure on a freeze before mornin’.” 

“You got barn water in?” Ma asked and drew 
the front curtains together. There would be noth- 
ing further, she knew, to see on the road tonight. 

“Yup.” Pa put on his steel-rimmed glasses and 
sat down in his rocker near the stove. He took up 
the River Valley Weekly and turned to page three 
to continue his reading. 

“That’s good.” Ma gathered up cups and plates 
and carried them to the sink. She dipped hot 
water out of the compartment at the side of the 
stove and poured cold in to fill it up again. She 
washed and dried the dishes and put them away. 
She poured the dishwater into a pail and reached 
for the mop. Pa observed her with his eyes 
twinkling. 

Gettin’ lazy?” he asked. 

Ma bridled. “‘Ain’t nothin’ in that water but a 
mite of coffee and a whisk of crumbs,” she said 
defensively. “You might better use some of that 
hot water for washin’ yourself, stead of meddlin’ in 
what don’t concern you in my kitchen.” 


“Too much washin’ ain’t good. I seen in a 
magazine where it said as how I got to use grease 
to keep my skin like a posy petal.” 

“Nettle is more like,” Ma retorted and mopped 
up the traces of the road gang. 

After the pail was rinsed out and the mop put 
away, she sat down in the other rocker. She 
crossed her stubby little feet, folded her square 
hands over her stomach, leaned her gray head 
back and closed her eyes to listen as Pa read the 
paper to her. The collie’s snores, the squeak of 
the rocker, the whisper of the fire in the stove and 
the sound of Pa’s voice, intent and expressionless, 
were the only sounds to be heard for miles. Out- 
side the snow fell, silently and steadily, lifting the 
hills higher and filling up the valleys. 


\ eight o’clock Pa stopped reading and 
switched on the news. They both lis- 


tened, without comment, to the voice of the an- 
nouncer. At eight-fifteen Pa turned off the radio, 
wound the clock, woke up the collie and put him 
out the back door. He banked the fire in the stove 
for the night, let the collie in and sat down to un- 
lace his boots. Ma dipped out hot water and took 
it into the bedroom to wash. Pa heard her pour it 
into the bowl and grinned. She was a mighty 
particular woman about washing, he thought 
with a pride in her that had lasted more than fifty 
years. As a younger man he used to like to sit on 
the bed and watch her washing. Face and hands 
first, then, with her clothes pushed down to the 
waist, neck, arms, armpits, breasts. Then the 
flannel nightgown went over her head and there 
was a mighty stirring under it as Ma undid her 
corsets. Suddenly a circle of clothes dropped to the 
floor and Ma stepped out of them and laid them 
on the bed. The rest of the washing was finished 
under the nightgown, all but her feet. For these 
she carried the bowl to the side of the bed and 
sat down with her feet in the warm water. She 
washed them carefully and then just sat awhile 
wiggling her toes. Years ago, when she was 
carrying the children and it was hard to bend 
over, Pa used to wash and dry her feet for her. 
When they both felt like it, he could make her 
laugh like a girl by rubbing his prickly chin 
against the sole of her foot. 

Pa heard the water being poured into the slop 
jar and Ma called out, as she always did, “You 
goin’ to set there all night?” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 11 


Cranberry Shrub 
Roast Turkey 

Baked Country-Cured Virginia Ham 

Oyster-and-Sweetbread Pie 
Scalloped Celery with Peanuts 
Conserve Picklés etc. 
Beaten Biscuit Sally Lunn 
Apple-Pecan Salad 
English Trifle 


Fresh Fruit Ambrosia 


Steeple Cream 


Cookies Williamsburg Fruitcake 
Cheese-and-Cracker Board 
Coffee 


Planned for 12 

















The Christmas dinner table just as it was laid in the eighteenth century. 


Fine old pewter, crystal and china once again bear the offerings of the best cooks of Virginia. 





The beautiful Apollo 
Room, scene of 

many festive occasions 
two centuries past, 
comes to life again on 
Christmas Day. 


“ follity, the offspring 
of wisdom 


cuaente ) 
and good living. 


les half after three on Christmas 
Day in the year 1774. Dinner is 
soon to be served in the Apollo 
Room of the Raleigh Tavern, 

the social center for residents of 
Williamsburg and their friends and 
relatives who live on nearby 
plantations. The coaches have arrived. 
Ladies in silk-brocade farthingales and lace caps, and 
gentlemen wearing richly colored velvet breeches, 
are exchanging Christmas greetings in the 
parlor. There is laughter from the children as 
they discover the music box. Everyone is 

in a festive mood. This year we chose to journey 
to Williamsburg to set our Christmas table 

with the fine old china of the period and 

to delve into the culinary secrets of the 

great cooks of early Virginia for our menu. 

No counting of calories. The Christmas board of 
those days truly groaned. The menu usually 
included two main courses, each consisting 

of a choice of eight to fifteen dishes. 

The Compleat Housewife, the first cookbook 
published in America (printed in Williamsburg 

in 1742 by one William Parks) suggests the 
following (the spelling is the author’s): 

‘‘First course: Westphalia Ham and Fowls, Soop 
with Teal, Turbot, with Shrimps and Oysters, 
Marrow Pudding, chine of Bacon and 

Turkey, Battalia Pye, Roasted Tongue, Pullets 
and Oysters, Sausages, etc., Minced Pyes, 
Cods-head with Shrimps.’ Now if you didn’t 


help yourself CONTINUED ON PAGE 162 
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The doorway to the Raleigh Tavern, garlanded ®& es LN 
with Christmas greens, welcomes you to Williamsburg. Pmraranrnense ner cetepeninee 


THOMAS I WILLIAMS 
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One of the most-photographed of the 1600 covered bridges remaining in the United States 
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crosses the Upper Ammonoosuc River at Stark, New Hampshire. 
The long arches were added in recent years after the 151’ span was damaged by a flood. 


LINE & BDAY 


1 “As many mince pies as you taste at Christmas, so 
many happy months will you have,” goes an old Eng- 
lish saying. 


2 What more salubrious than winter squash whipped 
to a silken smoothness and lavishly buttered and well 
seasoned? A handful of chopped salted peanuts tossed 
into its mellow depths sets it off with a sound scrunch. 


3 Savor the subtlety of nutmeg grated over green 
beans; the ardor of ground cloves on pea soup. 


4 Herb gossip: A little dried basil added to scalloped 
tomatoes makes a deal of difference. 


5 Christmas spells confusion in any right-minded 
household; meals are hit-and-miss within a welter of 
ribbons. For a speedy dessert, chill 1 can applesauce. 
Fold in 3 tablespoons apricot jam. 


6 At a country inn we came upon a pretty view in a 
vegetable dish: white onions and golden carrots, 
cooked separately, then tossed together in melted butter, 
and knowingly seasoned. 


7 Make up a package of brownie mix, adding 4 cup 
chopped nuts. Spread in a greased 8” pan. Bake at 
350° F. for 14 hour. Meanwhile mix 1 cup shredded 
coconut with 4 cup sweetened condensed milk and 14 
teaspoon almond extract. Sprinkle evenly over the 
top and return to the oven for 4 hour more. 


8 Sesame brings thoughts of Ali Babaand his clan. Puta 
bit of wonder in your green salad via a sprinkling of 
sesame seeds. 


9 Egg salad pops up many times to come to the rescue 
of a last-minute lunch. A touch of horse-radish adds a 
mysterious tang. 


10 To the sweet of tooth! Melt 1 package semisweet 
chocolate pieces with 3 tablespoons evaporated milk or 
heavy cream over hot water. Remove from heat. Add 6 
tablespoons confectioners’ sugar, 1 cup broken nut 
meats, 1% teaspoon vanilla and a pinch of salt. Drop 
from a teaspoon on waxed paper or a greased baking 
sheet. Makes about 3 dozen. 


11 And now for a nibble of nuts. Melt a little dipping 
chocolate over hot water. Dip the rounded end of 
blanched almonds into the chocolate—about halfway 
up. Drop carefully on waxed paper to dry. 


12 Radiant and red as a holly berry is our Christmas 
marmalade: Defrost enough frozen strawberries to 
make 4 cups. Add an equal amount of sugar. Wash and 


slice 3 oranges, remove seeds, and put through a coarse 
grinder. You should have 2! cups. Add | cup white 
seedless raisins, one 1-pound-4-ounce can crushed pine- 
apple and 4 cup lemon juice. 


13 Of course that’s not all. Add 34 cup sugar for each 
cup of this last mixture. Boil orange, raisins, pineapple, 
lemon juice and sugar about 20 minutes, stirring con- 
stantly. Add strawberries and sugar and cook gently, 
stirring often, for about 45 minutes, when it will thicken. 
Pour into glasses and give it the usual paraffin topper. 
Makes 15 six-ounce glasses. 


14 Serve canned pears, snow-cold, with warm honey 
to which you have added a sift of ground ginger. 


15 There’s a time to gild the lily and a time to curry 
the cheese. This is it. Cover crisp salted crackers with 
grated sharp cheese, sprinkle lightly with curry powder 
and broil just long enough to bubble the cheese. A 
canny accompaniment to any clear soup. 


16 Next, the culinary charms of curry weave their spell 
about hot snick-snax to serve with tomato juice or 
whatever libation you have in mind. In a large flat 
baking pan spread 1 package bite-size shredded rice 
cereal, 1 package bite-size shredded wheat, 1 package 
pretzel sticks and | eight-ounce can cashews or peanuts. 


17 Now mix 4 pound butter, melted, 3 to 4 teaspoons 
curry powder and /% teaspoon salt. Pour over the 
cereals, and toss together lightly. Toast ina very slow— 
200° F.—oven, mixing gently with a fork now and 
then. Serve hot. And have the recipe ready to hand out. 


18 How sharper than a serpent’s tooth is the moment 
when your favorite butcher sends over a not-too-tender 
steak—and there is a guest in the offing. But wait—all 
is not lost! A good meat tenderizer will tame the tough- 
est cut. Try it and be convinced. 


19 Did you know that the flavor of coffee has an 
affinity for spicecake? Add a tablespoon or so of in- 
stant coffee to your seven-minute frosting, spread on 
your favorite spicecake, and all will stand revealed. 


20 The spiciest cake of them all—hot gingerbread. 
Add a little milk to a cream cheese and whip until 
creamy. Spread on the gingerbread and drizzle molasses 
over the cheese. 

21 The shortest day of the year, and so much to be 
done in it! But such nice things. 


22 A distant cousin to a Stroganoff. Part /: Sauté until 
browned | pound ground lean beef. Remove the meat 


from the skillet and in the remaining fat sauté 2 finely 
chopped onions and !4 pound mushrooms. Add a little 
extra butter or margarine if necessary. Sprinkle 2 
tablespoons flour over the onions and mushrooms. 
Blend well. 


23 Part II: Add gradually 1 cup hot water in which 1 
bouillon cube has been dissolved. Cook until thickened 
and smooth. Add 1 tablespoon tomato paste or 
catchup, 1 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce and 14 
teaspoon salt. Stir and simmer for 10 minutes. Just be- 
fore serving, heat well. Remove from heat and blend in 
1 cup thick commercial sour cream. Serve immediately. 


24 In Sweden, rice pudding is traditional on Christ- 
mas Eve. Cooked gently, it is ladled into bowls and 
eaten with milk, sugar and cinnamon. One blanched al- 
mond has been hidden in its depths. Who gets the al- 
mond will be wed within the year, say the Swedes. 


25 Willie, bring your fife and drum, 
With your whistle Robin come— 
When we hear the fife and drum, 
Turaluralu patapatapan— 

When we hear the fife and drum, 


Then we know that it’s Christmas come ! 


26 The quickest, easiest and best-tasting curried 
turkey you ever ate is made like this: 


27 Add enough light cream to 1 can condensed 
cream-of-chicken soup to make it of good sauce con- 
sistency. Add 1 to 2 teaspoons curry powder, | apple, 
pared, cored and diced, a handful of raisins and ditto 
of salted peanuts, and the diced turkey. Serve hot as 
hot, on fluffy rice. 


28 Know and love your onions from mild to wild? 
Then you’re the one to tell of a hollow hamburger 
whose center is stuffed with finely chopped raw onion. 


29 Season 1 pound ground round with | teaspoon salt 
and 4 teaspoon black pepper. Shape into patties 
about 4 pound each. Hollow out a bit of the meat and 
fill cavity with 1 tablespoon minced onion. Return the 
meat and pat together again lightly. 


30 Charles Dickens, beloved celebrator of the Christ- 
mas spirit, penned our Christmas wishes for you a 
century ago, and the words still ring fresh and true: 


31 ‘“‘My best of wishes for your merry Christmases 
and your happy New Years, your long lives and your 
true prosperities. .. . Here’s a final prescription added, 
‘To be taken for life.’”’ 
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You'll never call them leftovers again! 
















1. A skillet supper! 


(Leftovers sautéed in soup) 


What’s left in the refrigerator? The re- 
mains of a roast? A chunk of steak? 
Some string beans? Then it’s time for a 
skillet supper! Just chop up your meat 
... add the vegetables. Blend in a can 
of Campbell’s Tomato Soup. Heat in a 
skillet—and you have a hearty main 
dish that looks good, tastes good, and 
saves on the grocery bill, too! 





2. Acreamy 4 la king! 
(Leftovers creamed in soup) 


Do you have a little leftover chicken or 
lamb? A few odds and ends of peas 
and potatoes? Then reach for one of 
Campbell’s delicious cream soups . . . 
Cream of Mushroom or Celery or 
Chicken. Just blend in your leftovers, 
heat, and serve over crisp slices of toast 
or hot buttered biscuits. 





3. A quick casserole! 
(Leftovers baked in soup) 


Toss right into a baking dish all you 
have of this or that... meat, vegetables, 
gravy. Add a fresh onion for a tang. 
Then pour in a can of Campbell's Vege- 
table Soup... or Beef . . . or Scotch 
Broth .. . and slip your casserole into 


An pre 


the oven. For variety—add a_ pastry 
crust or a topping of mashed potato. 
It’s a meal in a dish—and what a meal! 
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Do you really know how old you are? 


eee you answer this question, read 
this story about a boy, his mother and 
an elderly lady. 


““How old is your son?” the elderly lady 
asked. 


“Physically, he’s i0. Emotionally, about 
TE Intellectually, around 15. Counting 
birthdays, he will be 9 next Sunday,” the 
mother exclaimed. 


Like the little boy who was 10, 7, 15 and 
9 years old, no one has a single age, regard- 
less of birthdays. 


This is because aging occurs in different 
people at different rates in different parts 
of the body. This applies also to one’s 
mental and emotional make-up. 


So, despite the calendar, in some ways 
you may always be “‘young.” In other ways, 
you may be “older” than your years. 


Everyone wants to stay as “young” as 
possible throughout life. Fortunately, there 
are ways to help retain certain youthful 
assets, even into the “‘sunset years.” 


Perhaps you are only in your 20’s or 
30’s now . : . a good time to start planning 
for living long and happily. In fact, the 
seeds for health and contentment in your 
60's, 70’s or 80’s should be planted during 
your youthful years. 


Foremost among yourearly preparations 
are annual health examinations. Through 
them, your doctor can watch for clues to 
mental and physical impairments which, 
though minor today, could grow worse as 
time passes. 


Correction of any defect . . 


. at its very 





beginning . . . is the best way to help keep 
that defect from interfering with your 
future hopes and plans. 


A younger person’s health program 
should also include observance of good 
health habits. It is both possible and wise 

. to get enough sleep and rest, to eat 
properly, to exercise sensibly . . . and still 
not miss any fun during the prime of life. 


After age 40, two things become very 
important: 


], Guarding against degenerative dis- 
eases, such as heart and blood vessel 
disorders, diabetes and arthritis. 


2 Preparing for your retirement years. 


Health examinations may, sometimes, 
be desirable at least twice a year after mid- 
life to help prevent, postpone or control 
degenerative ailments. Greater care, too, 
should be given to nutrition. A good, 
varied diet may help delay certain aging 
processes. 

Naturally your living habits change as 
you grow older. So, to keep mentally happy, 
include a hobby in your plans for the 
leisure years. A healthy emotional attitude 
helps all of us to stay young at heart, and an 
absorbing hobby is a real aid to this end. 


If you are growing older (and aren’t we 
all?), you might like to know some of the 
things many doctors recommend for those 
who are now 65 and older. 


This information is in Metropolitan’s 
booklet, Your Future and You. Just mail 
the coupon below for your free copy. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 

Please send me a copy of 
your booklet, Your Future and 
You. 1255-J. 


Name 





Street. 
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their names. There were over thirty of them, 
the men with their machetes, the women with 
their baskets. For each one he had a word of 
greeting. In the light of yesterday’s knowl- 
edge of himself, he felt a kinship with them he 
had not had before. If only he had had this 
knowledge earlier. Had it come too late? 
What was happening in Jamestown? 

He paused at the sheds where the cacao 
pods were being trodden in large circular 
caldrons by laborers with their trousers rolled 
above their knees. He examined the shallow 
trays where the pods were laid out to dry. It 
was a good cacao crop. One of his overseers 
came across to him. A piece of ground where 
water had been lying stagnant had been 
drained. Would he care to see it? 

““You’ve been quick about that,”’ he said. 

He had given the or- 

der only yesterday. 
When he had givenit, ¥ 
Carson had been still 
alive. If only he could 
turn back the clock to 
yesterday. If only none 
of this had ever hap- 
pened. A whole new life 
might have begun for 
him. He had found the 
truth about himself; 
found, too, the way to 
Sylvia’s heart. Oh, to 
erase those seven min- 
utes. 

It was half past ten 
when he returned to the 
bungalow. The news 
must have reached the 
village. He would let 
Sylvia break the news 
to him. She was lying in 
a long chair on the ve- 
randa. A book lay on 
the table, her knitting 
by it. She raised her 
eyes to him and smiled. 

““No book, no knit- 
ting, no cigarette?” 

She shook her head. 
“IT was feeling idle.” 

There was a brood- 
ing, tranquil expression 
on her face. For the 
first time since her mar- 
riage, she seemed com- 
pletely happy. At last 
he had made her happy. 
And because she was 
happy, she could make 
him happy. A new life 
was starting. If only 
this cloud could lift. 

““No one been by?” 

“No one that I’ve 
noticed,’ she told him. 

What was happening in Jamestown? The 
temptation to drive in was acute, but he must 
resist it. He knew that. It would be the worst 
thing for him to do. The telephone. Wasn’t 
there someone whom he could call, someone 
who in the course of a talk about something 
else would interrupt with “I suppose you’ve 
heard the news’’? 

He thought back over yesterday : the evening 
at the club. Whom had he talked to? Brad- 
shaw. Bradshaw? Wasn’t that the answer? He 
had promised to ask Bradshaw out to hear his 
election speech. 

“Pll be back in a minute,”’ he told Sylvia. 
“T’ve got to telephone.” 


Lady, 


A, always, there was a long delay. At last 
Bradshaw’s voice, high-pitched, came over. 
Sess ves?” 

“It’s about my new election speech. I’d very 
much like to give it when you could come. 
Tomorrow’s Saturday. That’s really the best 
day. Would that suit you, in the afternoon?” 

“It would suit me very well.” 

“‘Lunch, then, at half past twelve.” 

“Tl be there.” 

“If you could get out by twelve —— 

A clink came in his ear, a buzz, silence, then 
a confusion of voices. He’d been cut off. This 


” 





SONG OF 
THE THORN TREE 


By KATE BARNES 


Under the tree of life 

The green water runs deep, 
And on the bank the lady sits 
Rocking her baby asleep. 


White is your forehead, lady, 

As stars above the snow; 

Your baby smiles in his sleeping 
With dreams you cannot know. 


Leaf, she asked, oh, tell me 
What shall become of my child? 
And the green leaf whispered: 


His hand shall tame the wild. 


Oh, tell me, rowan berry 

That shines like the blood so red, 
What shall he do? And the berry: 
His hand shall quicken the dead. 


Thorn tree, what is the ending? 
Tell me and do not fail. 


The thorn tree sighed in the 
wind and said: 


His hand shall feel the nail. 


infernal exchange, this maddening party line. 
He hung the receiver back. It was no good. He 
would have to wait till the news reached him 
in the normal course of events. Surely soon 
someone would drive along the road. 


A: Government House Templeton was dis- 
cussing the funeral with his chief of police and 
Doctor Leisching, who had performed the 
post-mortem. Leisching stated that Carson had 
been killed early on the previous evening. He 
was insisting that the corpse be buried that 
day. 

“The regulations say that in the tropics a 
body must be interred within twenty-four 
hours.” 

The governor was anxious to have the 
funeral postponed. Carson must be buried 
with full military hon- 
ors. The notables must 
be warned. It was very 
short notice. 

“Wouldn’t it be pos- 
sible to delay it till to- 
morrow morning? It’s 
only half a day. Do you 
genuinely consider that 
there would be any dan- 
ger?” 

“That is not for me 
to decide, sir. The regu- 
lations definitely state 
twenty-four hours.” 

Templeton controlled 
a twinge of irritation. 
This everlasting Teu- 
tonic reverence for regu- 
Jations. But he could 
scarcely criticize a mem- 
ber of his staff for too 
strict a regard for them. 

; VeLy, well’athens 
doctor. We’ll have the 
funeral this afternoon.” 

As the doctor left the 
room, he exchanged a 
glance with Whitting- 
ham. “He seems in a 
confounded hurry to 
get this fellow under- 
ground.” 

+; hat7s | whiaiteeal 
thought, sir.” 

“Was there a scene 
with Leisching?”’ 

““A kind of scene, 
from what they tell me.”” 

“But Leisching stayed 
behind in the club?” 

“‘Oh, yes. I’ve checked 
on that. He and his 
wife were together the 
whole evening.” 

“But if Carson didn’t 
go straight home?” 

“That’s something I must check on.” 

“IT mustn’t interfere. But you know what an 
old soldier is; he likes to meddle. You'll keep 
me informed, won’t you? In the meantime, 
this funeral. Shall we say four o’clock? Let 
me know the details later. About the announc- 
ing of it, Archer, I'll leave that to you.” 

Archer and Whittingham went out and 
Templeton and his son were left alone. The 
governor was not displeased at his son’s hav- 
ing an opportunity of seeing how he coped 
with a situation; but it could not have hap- 
pened at a more inconvenient time. When he 
had read Bradshaw’s article he had welcomed 
the opportunity it would provide for Euan and 
himself to get to understand each other. But 
last night their guests had stayed on late. They 
had both been tired after the journey from 
B. G. They had barely skirted the subject. 
They had postponed a full discussion of it till 
after breakfast. Now this business had arisen. 

‘Have you talked to Jocelyn yet?” he asked. 

“Td meant to take her for a swim this morn- 
ing, but it might be better to postpone it.” 

“I think it would. We'll all feel a little dif- 
ferent once the funeral’s over.” 

There was a tap on the door. It was his 
secretary with her writing pad. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 92 
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WHO HUES 0 ACE... 





It’s a complete giveaway — that soft, sweet 
glow that seems to come from within. You 
see it in the luminous complexion of a girl 
who has just fallen in love ... in the tender 
radiance of a bride on her wedding day. And 
you often see it at its loveliest in the face of 
a young wife and mother. 

For the girl in love with her husband knows 
how precious that radiant, “happy in love” 
look is. From every busy day she saves just two 
minutes to insure it—for today and tomorrow. 
And there is only one way to do it. 


Cream —and ONLY cream — 
can really DEEP-CLEANSE your skin 
At the end of each day your skin is dulled 
by stale make-up and oily grime. Only cream 
is able to completely clean out this greasy dirt 
embedded deep in the pore openings. 


The unique oil-and-moisture formula of 
Pond’s Cold Cream has made it the most suc- 
cessful deep-cleansing cream in the world. 

After your Pond’s Cold Creaming each 
night, your skin feels so fresh! Every tiny pore 
seems to be taking deep cool breaths of fresh 
air. You're joyfully aware that nothing has 
ever left your skin so radiantly clean. Because 
Pond’s fluffy texture does not skim over your 
skin. It melts into it, reaches deep into pore 
openings, leaves them completely unclogged, 
really free. 

‘That's why among great beauties of society, 
among all women who value a lovely com- 
plexion—more women use Pond’s than any 
face cream ever made. 

‘Today—get a big, luxurious jar of Pond’s 
Cold Cream. See it give you the glow of a 
girl who loves, and is loved! 


Let your face tell him—you’re still in love! 
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Remember — only cream can really deep-cleanse 

your skin. So if you want your complexion to 
“rest” completely, to grow prettier as you sleep, 
never skip a Pond’s Cold Creaming each night. 
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You can see immediate results from deep Pond’s 
cleansing each night. And, even more dramatic re- 
sults when you “re-protect”” your skin with Pond’s 
after each daytime face washing. Each time you wash 
your face, doctors say, you remove natural protectors 
that Nature takes 1 to 3 hours to restore. Meantime 
your skin roughens, coarsens, dries out. Pond’s Cold 
Cream replaces the washed-away protectors instantly, 
That dry feeling disappears. Your skin feels “right” 
again, smooth, happy. 
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ys coming: 
Lucky company ae 


body's been peeking! Somebody not very big knows 
fun things to eat in the pantry. Somebody 
‘noticed Mother’s 


erubbed, eager face has 
ted that small somebody gets! 





































Some 
there are special 
with a small, s 


looking extra-pretty- How excl 
come ready for 


It is exciting, isn’t it, getting ¢ 
people you like? Fun to fix things you know will make them 
smile—like silly clown faces made of hard sauce and bits of 
this and that, to pop oP hot gingerbread squares. Fun to fix 
things you know youll need second helpings of —like the light 
and lovely cakes you bake with our Betty Crocker Cake Mixes. 


qa warm wel 


perfect cake every time. 


Our mixes make it so easy to bake a 
They re made with the same good ingredients youd choose— 
all-vegetable shortening, fine flavorings, Softasilk Cake Flour. 
Our angel food contains the whites from 13 farm-fresh egss- 
dd your 


Our gingerbread needs no egss- For the others, you 4 
own fresh egs§ —women tell us they like cake made that way! 


Feel like in in? Why don’t you? And why 
not let your small one invite some pint-sized “company> 
heart ideas 07 these pages- 


too? Fix any of the young-at- 
Batty Crocker 


colate Malt? 


viting friends 


EST tqvors— Peanut Delight and Cho 








p.S. Have you tried our NEW. 
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: nteea perfect cake 
very time you bake 


cake. 
. after cake...after cake !" 
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_e State-Fai 
ae Peet A prize winner! Bake i 
eee rocker Angel Food Cak 7 
Sane : ene from 13 rae a ene 
Berea i your favorite flavorin yee 
sift! Add state flags just for ae 
un. 
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Meese A pice Cake Mix—frosti : 
ae ei (the recipe’s right a 
i meee pell out names with curr te 
... or use candy, if it’s hone 




















Easy B 
Easy Elueberty Mountain. Pl 
Dae ae whipped cream! Cake wade 
oes ae rine Yellow Cake Mix a an 
one resh eggs! Can you think Be ane 
sier to make? Or more fun e ata 
o eat? 
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Hard-Sauce Clowns. Make hard sauce by creaming confectioners’ 
sugar and butter. Roll in balls and use candy and candied fruits to make the 


Good Girl Cookies. Add 1 egg, 4 cup 
shortening, 2 tbsp. water to Betty Crocker 
Marble Cake Mix. Roll out all but 44 cup; cut 
in rounds. Blend marbling mix, 1 tbsp. water, 
Y% cup dough for hair. Bake 8 to10 min. at 375°. 


silliest clown faces you can think of. Chill—and just before serving, pop on 
hot-from-the-oven square made with easy Betty Crocker GingerBread Mix. 


This is a new cake mix! It's Betty 
Crocker’s Peanut Delight —flavored with real 
peanut butter. Serve it as a sundae, why 
don’t you, with ice cream, chocolate sauce 
and peanuts! Or make Easy Penuche Icing. 


Funny-Bunny Cake, Put cut marsh- 
mallow on Betty Crocker Chocolate Devils 
Food Cake Mix cake square—plain, or 
frosted with any quick fudge frosting. 
Whiskers and eyes are food coloring. 
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‘Right, dad. I'll get on with that. See you at 
lunch.” 

Euan crossed over to the office buildings. 
He had some difficulty in getting through. 
Everyone in the island must be trying to tele- 
phone this morning. At last he heard Jocelyn’s 
voice. It had a tired sound. 

‘‘About our date,” he said. 

“What date?” 

“To swim this morning.” 

“Did we make a date?”’ 

“T left a message with Maxwell,’’ Euan told 
her. 

“T never got it.” 


“Never it? What must you have 
thought!” 

“Thought about what?” 

“My not ringing you up the moment I got 
back.” 

“TI supposed you were busy about some- 
thing.” 

Her voice was listless. He was filled with 
guilt. ““You’d better warn that brother of yours 
to keep out of my way for a little time,’ he 
said. ‘But actually I was ringing up to suggest 
that we postpone our date.” 


esis 


got 


“You've heard, I suppose, about Colonel 


Carson. The funeral service is this afternoon 


Coats & Clark translates into crochet 


for your table an authentic motif from the 


PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 





PHOTOGRAPHED AT MACY'S NEW YORK 


FROM AN OLD QUILT in a Pennsylvania museum comes this beautiful 


paper cutout” design. Table mats or a tablecloth in this early American 


pattern, crocheted with your skill and the finest quality thread, become heir- 
looms. Coats & Clark’s O. N. T. Crochet Thread assures your handiwork 
of enduring value—it wears well, washes like new. 

The Broadway hit, “Plain & Fancy,” gives impetus to the vogue for 
furniture and accessories in the Bucks County style shown here. Such a 
setting calls for handmade \ace—real crochet. 


COATS & CLARK’S CROCHET THREADS 


The famous names in quality threads 





PENNSYLVANIA FARM MUSEUM OF LANDISVALLEY 


EARLY American housewives 
devised new patterns, like the 
one in this quilt, by cutting 
folded paper the way children 
make ‘‘snowflakes.”’ 





FREE CROCHET DIRECTIONS for this Pennsylvania 
Dutch Motif (J. & P. Coats Best Six Cord, size 30). 
Send self-addressed, stamped envelope to Coats & 
Clark Inc., Dept. LH5, 430 Park Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. Beginners send 10¢ for ‘‘Learn How”’ book. 


at four. The old man’s going. He’ll expect me 
to go with him. Perhaps you'll be coming 
too?” 

“T suppose I shall. I didn’t know about it.” 

“It’s only just been decided. In view of all 
this, don’t you think it would be better if we 
met after the service, rather than this morning? 
I could meet you outside the church and we 
could take a drive.” 

“We'll be in formal clothes.” 

“Pll put my bathing things in the car. We 
could collect your things on the way.” 

“All right.” 

The receiver at her end clicked back. We 
might have been strangers, he told himself. But 
perhaps it was only because they were so very 
close that they could talk as strangers did. 

Jocelyn put the receiver back and walked 
into the drawing room. Her mother was read- 
ing a novel. 

“Colonel Carson’s funeral is at four. That 
was G. H. ringing up. We’ll be going, won’t 
we?” ; 

“Of course.” 

“We can tell daddy at lunch.” 

“He'll probably hear about it at the club.” 

“What about letting Maxwell know?” 

“Would he want to come? Was Colonel 
Carson a friend of his?” 

“If we don’t warn him he will feel ag- 
grieved.” 

Maxwell was so touchy. She went back to 
the telephone. She had to wait several minutes 
before she got an answer from the exchange. 

“TIl do my best, but everyone’s ringing up 
this morning,”’ the operator said. “Tll call you 
back.” 

Ten minutes passed, quarter of an hour, 
half an hour. 

“Tl try again,’’ Jocelyn told her mother. But 
there was the same delay, then the operator’s 
apologetic “I do my best, Miss Jocelyn. Every 
line’s engaged. Everyone telephones this 
morning.” 

“Don’t bother, then. It’s not all that im- 
portant.” 


Thirty miles away at Belfontaine, Maxwell 
fidgeted on the veranda. If only something 
would happen soon. The delay was madden- 
ing. If only the telephone would ring, a car 
swing round out of the road. Sylvia was sitting 
in a brooding silence, that tranquil smile upon 


Ask 


Pek A person who believes the 
words “progeny” and “prodigy” are 
interchangeable. 


When a housewife is put on the spot, 
it’s generally in front of the kitchen 
sink, 


Sign in a Southern restaurant: 
“Silverware, salt and pepper shakers, 
cigarette trays are not medicine to be 
taken after meals.” 


According to one young lady at 
boarding school, most of the girls have 
been sent there either to forget a boy or 
to get one. 


I have known many men, but not one 
who ever missed or passed up an op- 
portunity to sit down. 


When a man does a household job, 
he goes through three periods: con- 
templating how it will be done; con- 
templating when it will be done; and 
contemplating. 


Sophistication in certain circles 
seems closely related to whether or not 
you grind your own pepper. 
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her lips. She turned her head, her eyes met 
and the smile deepened. If only he could p 
back the clock to yesterday. 

“Would you like a punch?” she asked. 

“Td love one.”’ 

Anything to calm his nerves. He strode i 
patiently back and forth while she mixed t 
drink. If only something would happen! Unle 
something happened soon, he’d be driven 
do something. And that was the one thing 
mustn’t do. He must behave as though nothi 
out of the ordinary had happened. 


The Fleurys were among the first inside 
church. That was Jocelyn’s doing. She did n 
want to have to meet people on the way j 
Colonel Carson’s death had no doubt driy 
out of everybody’s mind the article in t 
paper yesterday. But the moment they saw hg 
they would be reminded of it; they would fe 
awkward and embarrassed. She couldn’t bel 
that yet; not till she had seen Euan. | 

The Fleurys’ family pew was in the fror 
immediately behind the governor’s. Euan wor 
be in sight of her all the time. What was 
feeling, what was he thinking? It was worse 
him than it was for her. What would he say 
her, how would he put it? She must make 
easy for him. She owed him that. / 

From the window in the vestry the are 
deacon watched the congregation arrive. 
had rarely seen so many people in his chure 
Everyone in Jamestown seemed to be hel 
today. He noticed David Boyeur, very cd 
rectly dressed in black shoes, a dark-blue s 
and a black tie. He saw the Normans, the Ke 
laways, the Leischings, the Morrises. 

He glanced toward the choir. He wished} 
could be a more impressive service; that th 
funeral could have taken place in the morni 
with a Requiem Mass and a long ornate ritué 
He was doing the best possible in the circu 
stances, but he wished it could have been pos 
poned. Ah, here was the governor. 

The car with the Union Jack flying from 
bonnet swung round the corner. The A.D. 
stood by the door. His Excellency followed 
his full-dress uniform, with his four rows 
ribbons. Euan followed in a dark suit. 

The music of the organ swelled and eddie 
The voices of the choir were raised in the Di 
Irae. As the archdeacon came into the na 
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“You're getting old,” said the yard 
man to our neighbor. ““A few minutes 
ago some boys in a car whistled at your 
daughter, and when that happens, 
mister, you’ve crossed the line.” 





One sure way to lose another 
woman’s friendship is to try to improve 
her husband. 


If the world seems to beat a path to 
your door, you probably have a teen- 
age daughter. 


Give a boy enough rope and he’ll 
bring a stray dog home on the end of it. 


An optimist is a man who, while 
waiting for a woman, keeps his motor 
running. 


What a mother should save for a 
rainy day is an old rug. 


The most pampered husband in our | 
neighborhood brings his do-it-yourself 
kit right into the living room. 


“Oh, 
when 


Child to returning mother: 
mommy! You look so good 
you're not home.” 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92 
the incense was swung high. Its thick, heavily 
sweet fumes were fragrant in the air. 

He stood beside the coffin. His voice rang 
through the church: “We brought nothing 
into this world and it is certain that we can 
carry nothing out.” 

Doris Kellaway bent her head low above 
her hands. All that day she had been ina trance, 
haunted by Carson’s last look as he left the 
club. What had he been saying in that look? 
Only a moment before she had been laughing 
with Mavis and the others at the ridiculous 
exhibition he had made. Then she had raised 
her eyes and had seen him standing by the 


archdeacon. Their eyes had met and there had 
been a startling eloquence in his look. What 
was he trying to say? To ask her forgiveness, to 
explain that it had not been mere alcoholic 
gallantry? “Ill explain next time we meet.” 
That was what he had seemed to be saying; 
and then he had turned away. Perhaps she 
was the last thing he thought of. She laid her 
forehead against her hands. She’d never for- 
get him, never, never. 

Another hymn. The congregation was on its 


feet. Colonel Whittingham, his eyes upon his . 


policemen, noted their immobility with ap- 
proval. They were good at this kind of thing. 
Everything was going well. What a day it had 


been, since that hysterical servant had brought 
the news into the police station just as dawn 
was breaking. What luck that he had been 
there himself. He was not there as early as 
that once ina month. He had not had the clues 
interfered with by his well-meaning but mud- 
dled subordinates. 

There was a shuffle of feet behind him. The 
congregation was seated. The lesson was being 
read. 

“Lord. now lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace.” 

The long service was at an end; the proces- 
sion started, the troops leading the way, their 
arms reversed; the band playing the Dead 
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March from Saul, the archdeacon and thet 
chaplains following; then the coffin bo 
on the shoulders of the six policemen. 

The governor led the procession as ¢ 
mourner. They had only a hundred yard 
walk. The sun was low now in the sky and 
trade wind was blowing gustily. The ar 
deacon waited while the shuffling of the cro 
was silenced, then he raised his voice. 

“In the midst of life we are in death; 
whom may we turn for succour?”’ 

The grains of earth rattled on the cof 
The bugler sounded the last post. The ri 
volleyed their final tribute. Jocelyn tu 
away. It was over; or at least that was o 
Now her battle began. 

Euan was waiting for her at the gate lead 
from the cemetery. “‘I’ve parked the car in 
club,” he said. “‘Let’s go to that beach wh 
we went the first afternoon.” 

She was grateful to him for suggesting t 
Let it end where it had begun. 

“We'll get there as the sun sinks,”’ he sa 
“Perhaps I'll see the green ray at last.” 

“So you haven’t seen it yet?” 

“Not yet. Whenever there’s a chance of s 
ing it I blink at the last moment.” 

“Like that night at Belfontaine.” 

“Like that.” 

He had brought the small Austin. Wo 
she ever drive in it again? She supposed ¢ 
would. The thing would taper off. There’d 
be picnics, dances, parties. The sooner she § 
out of Santa Marta, the better. Why could 
her parents revert to the original plan and 
back in May? 

“This business of Colonel Carson must 
worrying your father a good deal.” 

“He takes things in his stride.” 

It was lucky that they had this to talk abo 
something dramatic, of interest to them bo: 
so that they hadn’t to make conversatid 
“What do you feel about it yourself?” gs 
asked. 

“About Carson?” 

“No, about the effect that it'll have outs 
the island,” she told him. “‘It’ll be reported 
all the papers.” 

“I imagine so, with Bradshaw here.” 

They laughed together, with a certain r 
fulness. The same thing was in both thi 
minds. It was cozy that they were able to ma 
a joke of this. They really were in tune, talki 
the same language. They genuinely understo 
each other. It was a pity things had gone t 
way they had. 

It was close on six when they arrived. T 
sun was sinking fast into the water. It was 
cloudless sky. 

“We should see the green ray tonight,” s 
said. 

They sat in silence, looking toward t 
horizon. The sun grew larger, redder, ee 
the pace of its descent increased. The sky gr 
paler as the sun’s color deepened. The edge 
the sun touched the sea. 

“Only another minute now, don’t blink 
she said. 

“T won't.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
I was less than a minute: the sun was ¢ 
in half, then only a quarter showed; 
eighth, a segment and then unmistakab 
there was for a second’s span the flash 
emerald. 

“4 didn’t blink,” he said. 

“You really saw it?” 

“T saw it.” 

“So now you'll admit it wasn’t an o 
wives’ tale.” 

‘““Haven’t I always believed everything y¢ 
told me?” 

It was ironically appropriate that on th 
last day they should see the green ray togethe 

‘“Let’s go and swim before it’s dark,” | 
said. 

But she did not move. It was time to pI 
him out of misery. Besides, she wanted to s 
his expression. She had to make it as easy ; 
she could for him. 

“IT suppose you and your father discussé 
that article of Bradshaw’s.”’ 

“Of course.”” 

“It upset him, did 1’t it?” 

“On the contrary, he seemed relieved. 
said it had forced all our hands and that 
was very glad about it.” 

“What did he mean by that?” 





ee 
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“It always pays, he said, to get the blow in 
first. Everyone will be wondering what we’re 
‘going to do. We can stop all that gossip by 
telling them right away. We'll announce our 
‘engagement at once and have a celebration 
party.” 

“He said that, did he?” 

“That’s what he said to me last night. I 
asked at lunch whether Carson’s death would 
make any difference. He said heavens, no, we 
weren’t having publicmourning. Carson wasn’t 
a relative of ours. It’s Friday today. He said 
we'd cable the announcement to England over 
the weekend. It should be in the Times on 
Wednesday. We’d announce in that day’s 
Voice of Santa Marta that we were having a 
party at G. H. on Saturday in celebration.” 

“And what did he say about our getting 
married?” 

“Tasked him that. He said, ‘First things first. 
Let’s get this engagement settled, then we'll 
begin to think about what heroes in Victorian 
novels called naming the day.’ I thought that 
rather a neat way of putting it.” 

She smiled through the fast-falling dusk. 
Neat. It was much more than that. H. E. was 
no fool. He’d not only disarm criticism, but 
with one gesture he’d get the whole colored 
population of Santa Marta on his side. No one 
could say after this that G. H. drew a color 
bar. But when it came to marriage he’d stall, 
play for time, hoping that when Euan got back 
to England he would find somebody more 
‘suitable; not only more suitable, but suitable. 
) “Let’s go and swim,” she said. 


A: Belfontaine, Sylvia and Maxwell sat 
alone on the veranda. The long slow day had 
passed with no car swinging round out of the 
roadway. Maxwell had started each time he 
eard the drone of an engine, his ears alert. In 
amestown they were talking of Carson’s 
death; in the village they were talking of it; in 
every bungalow along the road it was the first 
topic of conversation. To this house alone 
no news of the drama had penetrated, the one 
Ouse where it mattered. 

“Shall we have some fruit punch?” Sylvia 
asked. 

He rose to prepare it; any action was a relief. 

nforced inaction had set his nerves ajangle. 

He filled the glasses. He remained standing 

s he drank. He could see the lights of the vil- 
age twinkling across the bay; the wind rustled 
through the palm fronds; far away in the hills 
he could hear the beat of drums. Life throbbed 

nd pulsed on every side of him, yet he had the 
ense of being completely isolated here with 
Sylvia. 

“Shall we have dinner now?” she asked. 

“We might as well.” 

As she rose from the chair, tonight as on 

ithe previous evening, he passed his arm round 
ther waist. ““You’re all I’ve, got, you’re my 
‘whole world,” he said. 
) There was a tremor in his voice. He means 
t, she thought. What had happened to him 
ithese last two days? He was a changed person. 
‘Before he had wanted her; now he needed her. 
‘It made all the difference. 





’ It was after noon when he rode back next 
day from his tour of the estate. Had Bradshaw 
jarrived yet? He looked for his car, but did not 
see it. He was glad he hadn’t. It would be 
leasier if he learned the news from the paper. 
‘The paper must have arrived by now. Had 
\Sylvia seen it? 
|) “Hello there,” he called out. 
‘| ‘Won’t be a second.”’ 
| The answer came from the bedroom. He 
Jaurried through onto the veranda. No, no 
‘loaper there. Perhaps it was in the kitchen, 
‘tossed there by the carrier, and because there 
nad been no mail, Matilda had not bothered 
0 bring it up. “I'll get the punches ready,” he 
ralled to Sylvia. That gave him an excuse for 
'z0ing down into the kitchen. 
His guess had been correct: the paper lay 
yn the kitchen table; he started, half stretched 
sut a hand, then checked. Would he do that 
ilnormally? No, of course he wouldn’t. He’d 

uck it under his arm, laying it aside as he set out 
| che drinks, then opening it out later with some 
such remark as, ‘““Why one bothers to get this 
jirag at all, I can’t imagine.” 

To test his self-control, he took as long as 





biscuits, the nutmeg, the freshly squeezed lime 
juice. Then he returned to the veranda. 

“I hope that journalist isn’t going to be 
late,’ he said. He opened out the paper. Now. 

There it was, in one black streamer: ““MUR- 
DER OF COLONEL CARSON”; then a line of single 
columns—*GOVERNOR ATTENDS FUNERAL” 
*“POLICE REFUSE INTERVIEW.” He stared trans- 
fixed, then pulled himself together. He could 
not sit here staring; that would not be the 
normal thing to do. 

“Darling, something appalling’s happened, 
look!” 

At that moment a car honked in the road. 
“Ah, there he is.”” He handed her the paper. 


““Have a quick look at it,” he told her. “I’ve 
not had time to read it. We'll get the dirt from 
Bradshaw.” 

Bradshaw could not have come at a better 
time. It was Sylvia, not he, who was asking 
the first questions. Her voice expressed a 
mingling of horror, excitement, curiosity. 

“It’s terrible, Maxwell’s just shown me this. 
We haven’t read it yet. Tell us all about it.” 

Maxwell looked at her quickly. Did her 
face, did her voice express anything but the 
obvious emotions? He didn’t think they did. 
And she had been taken off her guard. If 
there had been anything between herself and 
Carson, she would have betrayed it surely at 
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this moment. Carson, too, had looked sur- 
prised in that moment of accusation. Probably 
there had been nothing in it. His jealousy had 
invented the whole thing. None of this need 
have happened. 

“Tell us all about it. When did it happen, 
how, where? Is anyone suspected? Who dis- 
covered it?” 

Her questions rattled one on top of the 
other with an eagerness that could not have 
been feigned. No, there’d been nothing in it. 
There couldn’t have been. He had the proof 
now. None of this need have happened. 

He handed Bradshaw his punch and sat be- 
side him. ‘““What is the police theory?” 








dossible setting out the glasses, the savory 
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“They are refusing to commit themselves,” 
Bradshaw told him. “But the general idea is 
that he surprised a thief, and the thief turned 
on him.” 

Bradshaw recounted the incident. If there 
hadn’t been that row, Maxwell thought, Car- 
son would not have left the club so soon. They 
would never have met, he and Carson, at the 
corner of that unlighted lane. And if Carson 
had not got involved in that ridiculous scene 
with Leisching, he would not have been in the 
belligerent mood from which the quarrel had 
sprung. 

“T must have only just missed that scene at 
the club,” he said. 


PALIZZIO SHOE DAVID WEBB JEWELRY 


“By about quarter of an hour, | should 
say.” 

“Then if what the police think is true, and 
Carson surprised a thief when he went back, 
I must have passed within earshot of his house 
at the very moment when the fight took place.” 
Maxwell turned to Sylvia. “I never bothered 
to mention it to you, but I walked that eve- 
ning to the club,”’ he told her. “I was worry- 
ing about that article of yours, Mr. Brad- 


shaw. I knew that they’d all be wondering how 
I'd take it. I wanted to clear my mind. If I'd 
left home a few minutes earlier I’d have met 
Carson in the street. He might have asked me 
in for a drink. We were quite good friends, 


you know, although he was so much older. | 
expect he would have asked me in; then we’d 
have found the thief there. It so easily might 
not have ever happened.” 

Bradshaw nodded. “‘That’s how things 
usually appear in retrospect. There was a case 
in Baltimore ——” 

The incident was appropriate to the situa- 
tion. Maxwell’s blood pounded as he listened. 
He had got away with it: the perfect crime. He 
had fooled them all. Here in Bradshaw he had 


~his witness that he had received the news with 


equanimity. He had carried it off. 
“Let’s ring for lunch,” he said. 
punches are enough before a speech.” 


“Two 
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Bradshaw was back in Jamestown befo 
seven. Maxwell had wanted him to stay on 
dinner. The speech had been a great succe 
There had been no organized heckling a 
Maxwell had met his audience on a “you a 
I” basis; he had talked to them as one of the 
Bradshaw excused himself on the grounds 
work. He wanted to write his article tomorro 
and he needed Whittingham’s advice. 

A light was burning in the policema 
office. Whittingham was in and disengag 

He smiled when Bradshaw was brought i 
He did not like journalists and Bradshaw 
not seem to him a particularly attractive s 
men of the fraternity, but he recognized Bra 
shaw as a man of consequence. 

“So you’ve come to the fountain’s source 
he said. 

Whittingham reflected. Anything he to 
Bradshaw would appear in Baltimore, a 
afterward be reprinted in the local press. U 
might be made of Bradshaw. The murderer, 
he was an educated person, would read ¢ 
article. It might be advisable to lull him in 
false security. On the other hand, it might 
more useful to make the murderer feel anxio 
An anxious man often gave himself away. T 
second course was perhaps the better. 

“You might say this,” he said. “You mig 
suggest that, though the obvious explanati 
is that Carson interrupted a casual burgl 
who set upon him, the police are not blind 
the possibility that a clever murderer wou 
try and make it look like the work of a casu 
thief. A criminal can sometimes be too clever, 

“Do you think that’s probable?” 

“It’s possible.” 

“Had Carson any enemies?” 

““Everyone has enemies.” 

“Maybe that’s so; but it can hardly ha 
been premeditated. Carson wouldn’t have | 
the club as early as that once in a mont 
There’s another thing: it was the merest chan 
that Carson didn’t meet Maxwell Fleury 
the way.” 

“How could that have happened?” 

Bradshaw repeated his talk with Maxwe 

“It’s a curious coincidence. Fleury may ha 
passed the house at the very moment th 
Carson was being throttled.” 

Whittingham made no reply. He was fi 
lowing his own thoughts. If Fleury had pas 
along that road by foot, he might ha 
noticed something of no significance to hi 
that would help the police. 

“Is Fleury a particular friend of yours?” | 
asked. 

“Not particularly.” 

“Yet you went all that way out there j 
lunch.” 

**He wanted me to hear his speech.” 

“How did it go this time?” 

“Very well. He reminded them that he hg 
colored blood. He kept repeating ‘I am one 
you.” I think he’ll be elected.” 

“It’s going to be a very curious legislati 
council. How long are you proposing to si 
on here, by the way?” 

“‘As long as there’s material I can use.” 
“You may find quite a lot.” 
“TI shouldn’ t complain if it turned out th 

way.” 

The following morning he began his artic 
““A month ago I wrote that I sat on a volcan} 
The eruption has begun.” | 





The party in honor of Jocelyn’s engagemei 
was to be an after-dinner occasion, with 
band and dancing; a hundred invitations wel 
dispatched and there was a small fami 
dinner party first. Sylvia and Maxwell hg 
arranged to come in early. Whittingham hé 
suggested that Maxwell should look in at h 
office next time he was in town. Maxwell ha 
expected such a message. That busybo¢ 
Bradshaw. But he was glad Whittingham hg 
written, and he was glad that the party at G. F 
had given hima definite date for coming int 
town. Otherwise he might have seemed té 
eager or too dilatory. 

They left in the cool of the morning, short! 
after eight. Maxwell was filled with the sani 
exultation that he had experienced a week ag 
when he had driven out from Jamestown. F 
was alive, alert in every nerve, in every fib 
How fresh and glowing Sylvia looked. 

“You look more attractive every day,” 
said. 
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She made no answer, but her eyes were 
fond. It was like a second honeymoon-—no it 
was not, it was like a first one. He was in love 
all over again; as though he had never been 
before. He took his hand from the wheel and 
laid it over hers, pressing it, then replacing it 
upon the wheel. It was the kind of thing that 
he had never done before. It was a miracle; 
there was no other word for it. 

She began to sing a song that her nurse had 
taught her: 


““T gave my love a cherry 

Without a stone. 

I gave my love a chicken 
Without a bone. 

I gave my love a story 
Without an end. 

I gave my love a baby 
With no cryin’. 


It was a song that he, too, had learned in 
childhood and he answered her: 


**How can there be a cherry 
Without a stone ? 
How can there be a chicken 
Without a bone ? 
How can there be a story 
Without an end? 
How can there be a baby 
With no cryin’ ?” 


“a4 
Round a bend of the road Maxwell saw the 
- cane field where he had flung Carson’s watch. 
By now it must lie deep in mud. There had 
been heavy rain. Would it ever be found? 
Most likely not. The cane would be cut next 
| February and the stubble burned. Then the 
| ground would be plowed over. The cane 
_ would sprout again. 
Sylvia was singing the response: 





**A cherry in the blossom 

It has no stone. 

A chicken in the egg 
It has no bone. 

The story of ‘I love yow 
It has no end. 

A baby when it’s sleepin’ 
Has no cryin.” 


They were passing the field where he had 
flung the wallet. Long before the cane was cut, 
its leather would have swelled and blistered 
under the rain and sun; the lining would have 
| rotted, the papers pulped. The watch might 
be found one day, the wallet never. He had 
/ no qualms about his interview with Whitting- 
| ham. He had only to keep his head. 
| As he drove through the market place he 
» noticed David Boyeur leaning out of an M.G. 
} convertible talking to a girl. The car was 
} brand-new, the girl was only slightly colored. 
) “Isn’t that the Morris girl?” he asked. 

» “I think it is. She’s pretty, isn’t she?” 


=e 
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i A traffic light held him up. He had time to 
‘look at them. Boyeur was talking fast, the 
i girl’s lips were parted and her eyes were bright. 
i He’s cutting himself a swath, he thought. He 
‘) remembered how Boyeur had stridden into 
bY that path of light at his first meeting. Was it 
') only ten days ago? It seemed a happening in 
}) another century. The light changed to green 
- and he drove on. He stopped by the M.G. 

: “Why didn’t you come out to my meeting 
') the other afternoon?” he said. 

') Boyeur turned quickly, taken off his guard. 
i) “I made a mistake the first time, holding it 
) in the dark. One needs to see one’s hecklers 
face to face.”” Maxwell’s tone was easy, self- 
| confident, contemptuous. “I look forward to 
|) our meetings in the legislative council. It’s go- 
ing to be most entertaining.” 

Before Boyeur could answer he had driven 
Son. That’s a point back for me, he thought. 
Boyeur had humiliated him in front of Sylvia. 
Boyeur had been paid back in his own coin, 
humiliated before that pretty girl. 

“Will you be lunching at the club?” Sylvia 
asked. 

“T expect my father’ll want me to.” Any- 
| how, he would be going there. He wanted to 
show himself, to assert himself: to make the 
others recognize what he amounted to. He 
dropped Sylvia at his father’s house, then 
| drove to the police station. 


a _ ——— 








Whittingham was seated in his swivel chair, 
the bottom drawer of his desk drawn out, and 
his foot tucked into it. He was holding a 
leather wallet, turning it over between his 
fingers. Maxwell stared at it. Could there be 
two wallets like that in the colony? Whitting- 
ham put it down on the top of the desk, then 
swung round to face his visitor. 

“It’s good of you to come round,” he said. 
“TI don’t suppose that there’s anything that 
you can tell me, but quite often something 
that seems unimportant to one man may have 
a meaning for another. Suppose you tell me all 
that you can remember about that evening. 
What time did you leave your father’s house?” 


endleton 


portswear 


“It must have been after six. It was almost 
dark.” 

“You were alone?” 

“Yes, it was the day that article of Brad- 
shaw’s was printed in The Voice. The one 
about our having colored blood. I wanted to 
discuss it with my father. It was a shock to 
me. That’s why | was going to the club alone. 
My first appearance there would be important. 
We agreed that it would be best if we didn’t 
arrive in a body. That’s why I didn’t drive. 
I wanted to clear my mind, by walking.” 

Whittingham nodded. With eyes half closed 
he was rotating himself in his swivel chair, 
from the leverage of his foot against the 
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drawer. He seemed half asleep. Maxwell was 
desperately tempted to turn his head, to look 
at that wallet on the desk, but he mustn’t. He 
knew he mustn’t. He had no excuse for being 
interested in a battered wallet. 

“I suppose you were pretty upset inside 
yourself; I mean you were all worked up?” 
the colonel asked. 


“Of course, naturally. That’s, I suppose, 


why I never discovered at the club that Carson 
had had that scene with Leisching.”’ 

““What’s that?” 

“You know that Carson had made a fool of 
himself, tried to apologize and dropped a 
glass.” 
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“Yes, I heard that.” 

“It must have happened only a few minutes 
before I arrived; normally I should have stood 
around a little, listened before I began to 
talk, but that night I had to attack. I went 
straight up to Bradshaw. I thanked him for 
his article; I congratulated him on it. | took 
the wind out of everybody’s sails. | made my- 
self the center of the evening. I was excited; 
as you say, worked up. I stood drinks all 
round. But you heard all that, you hear every- 
thing.” 

Whittingham smiled, rocking himself in his 
chair. ““You walked back by the same route?” 
he asked. 
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SaVeSs: 

“Did you sze any lights in Carson’s house?” 

““No, but then from the road you can see 
only one upper window.” 

“Indeed, is that so? I hadn’t realized that. 
You saw no one in the street outside his 
house?” 

“Ne.” 

*“And on the way to the club, did you see 
anyone hanging outside Carson’s house? It’s 
important, this, because you must have passed 
at about the time he was being killed.” 

“IT saw no one. There was only one car that 
drove by afterward.” 

“Afterward. After what?” 
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“After I'd passed the turning to Carson’s 
house.” 

“Ah, I see. And that was all.” 

“Yes, that was all. I’m afraid I haven’t been 
much help.” 

“Negative information can be quite useful. 
It precludes certain possibilities.” 

“You mean that you know certain things 
didn’t happen, therefore others must have 
done.” 

“That’s roughly what I meant.” 

Maxwell stood up. There was clearly noth- 
ing more to say. As he rose, he allowed him- 
self for the first time during the interview to 
turn his eyes toward the desk. He blinked. It 
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must be the wallet he had taken from Carson 
hip. He longed to touch it, to turn it over j 
his hands. The very wallet. 

He pulled himself together. *‘I shall be 
ing you tonight,” he said. 

In the passage outside he closed his ey 
His knees felt weak. His heart was poundin 
He had been exposed to a greater strain tha 
he had realized. But I got through all right, 
reassured himself. J was natural, wasn’t [? 
did't give away a point. 

In the room behind him, Whittinghai 
swung back to his desk and took up t 
wallet. It was empty and he filled the pocke 
with paper. He gauged its weight in the pa’ 
of his hand. That was about right. He ra 
the bell and a corporal appeared. “Is Albe 
there?” 

SES aSiiede 

“Good, have you got the car?” 

“Yes, sir, I have the car.” 

“Then we’re on our way.” 

In the outside office, a ragged, frighten 
peasant was seated beside a constable. Whi 
tingham beckoned to him. ‘‘Come.” 

The man followed, whimpering and bluste 
ing. “I steal nothing, colonel sir. I find purg 
in cane field. No money in purse.” 

“It’s all right, Albert. No one’s blaming yot 
You show me where you found that purs} 
then you can go home. Come.” 

They drove along the road to Belfontain 

“Here, colonel sir.” 

“Right. Out you get. Walk to the sp 
where you found this purse.” 

The man crossed the road and walked fiv 
yards into the cane. 

“No farther than that?” 

*““No, colonel sir, me saw it from the road! 

“ONKe22 

Whittingham stood at the edge of the roa 
and with a backhand flick flung the pock 
book toward the peasant. It carried ten yar 
over his head. The corporal had some difficul 
in finding it. 

“O.K., stay where you are,” said Whittin} 
ham. He got into the car, put it into revers) 
stopped, then drove back toward Belfontain| 
As he neared the spot, he flung the wall) 
through the open window. He had the rog 
between him and the cane field. His right a 
was not free, his left hand was on the wh 
his attention was partially upon his drivin) 
The wallet did not quite reach the peasan 
So, he thought. It didn’t prove anything, bi 
it was an indication. | 

“O.K.,” he called out. “Back we get.”’.- | 

He drove Albert to his village, he put h 
hand in his pocket and pulled out two sin 
dollar bills. 

“This’ll make up for the day’s work you’) 
lost.” 

He drove back, with the corporal in th 
front seat beside him. 

“What did you make of my experiment! 
You saw what I did.” 

“Yes, sir; sure, sir. First you throw th 
wallet from the roadway, then you throw 
from the car.” 

“Exactly. And what did I learn from that! 

“Well, sir.”” Theconstable pondered, his fat 
puckered and puzzled. “I can’t properly sai 
sir. 




















Whittingham shrugged mentally. This coi 
stable was responsible enough when he wi 
given work to do, but he would be helpless ¢ 
his own. That was the trouble about the; 
people: they were effective only when the 
worked under precise instructions. 

“The experiments,” he explained, “prot 
nothing. They could not be produced as ey 
dence in a court of law. But they can be usefi 
to us as indications of what may have haj 
pened. It is probable, but not certain, that thi 
wallet was flung into the cane field by th 
murderer, after he had taken from it anythir 
of value. We can assume that the murder 
was aman. No woman would have been stron 
enough. There is the possibility that a pa 
may have worked together, but the actu; 
murder was the work of one man unaide| 
Let us assume that he wanted to get rid of tl 
wallet as soon as he had emptied it. That cat 
field is three miles out of town. Why did 1} 
wait so long? That wasn’t the first cane fiel) 
| the first empty stretch of road. Why did |} 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 100 
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walk so far carrying the wallet? Isn’t it likely 
that he was in a car? 

‘““Let’s see how those experiments bear that 
out. We can assume that a man wanting to get 
rid of a wallet would throw it as far away from 
himself as possible. He would go to the side of 
the road and throw it into the cane field. If he 
had done that, the wallet would have carried 
far beyond the spot where it was found ; though 
again we have to face the possibility that Albert 
did not stand in the spot where he found the 
wallet. All the same, we must remember that 
he did see the wallet from the road. I cansee no 
reason why he should have lied. If the wallet 


had been thrown by a man standing near the 
ditch, it would not have been seen from the 
road. 

““Remember now what happened when I 
threw the wallet out the car window. A man 
driving a car would throw an object through 
the right-hand window. As he is driving on the 
left side of the road, he would therefore have 
the roadway between himself and the cane 
field. His right arm would not be free; his 
attention would be distracted by his driving. 
You saw what happened when I threw the 
wallet from the car. It did not reach Albert. 
Though this is largely guesswork, we can as- 
sume for our own purposes that the wallet 


was thrown from a car traveling north along 
the windward-coast road.” 

TY CSaSin- a 

*‘What would you deduce from it?” 

“Well, sir.” Once again the puckered, puz- 
zled look came into the policeman’s face. 
Whittingham had learned patience. There was 
only one way to teach these people: through a 
friendly forcefulness. 

*“How many private cars are there on this 
island?” 

The answer came back pat. “Two hundred 
and seventeen, sir.” 

*“And how many trucks are there?” 

“Eighty-seven, sir.” 


wallet was thrown through the window, we 
can limit the field of our inquiries to the three 
hundred and four car-owning families. In- 
stead of searching among a hundred thousand 
people, we have to search among some seven 
hundred. What do you propose weshould do?” 


that time that night, sir.” 


car owners who live on the windward coast, 
north of that cane field?” 
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“Then if we are right in believing that the 


“Check up on what every car was doing at 
“Exactly. And will you bring me a list of the 
“And check the taxis, sir?” 


“Yes, check the taxis.” 
They were now on a point of routine and 


Whittingham had complete confidence in his 
constable’s capacity to carry out his instruc- 
tions. He would be thorough and systematic. 
“Delegate all other work,” he said, “till this 
job’s finished. And I'd like that list of car 
owners by this evening.” 
















































A, they reached town, an idea struck him. 
Instead of driving to the police station, he 
made a detour by the offices of The Voice. He 
found the editor in. The young man rose 
hurriedly. 

“Tt’s all right,’’ Whittingham said. “I’m not 
here to arrest you. I’m bringing you a news re- 
lease.” 

“That’s very kind of you.” 

“Tve an ulterior motive. You don’t need 
telling that. So before I give you a piece o 
genuine news, I want your promise that you'll 
use it the way I want.” 

“T agree, naturally.” 

“The news is this: Carson’s wallet has been 








ihe 






oe 4 
: a? found, in the possession of a peasant. I want 
a you to say that the police regard this as a most 
\ . valuable clue and that they are keeping the 
_ peasant in question under close observation.” 
: : Whittingham chuckled as he walked down 
7 * the steps. The paragraph would appear to- 
< = morrow. One member of those three hundred 
" az £ car-owning families would be enjoying his last 
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carefree sleep tonight. 
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““As you have no doubt heard,”’ His Excel- 
lency was saying three hours later to Grainger 
Morris, “our old friend Lestrange is bein 
promoted to become a judge. That leaves va- 
cant the post of attorney-general. If you will 
accept the post, my own work will be made a 
great deal easier. 

“The attorney-general’s,”” he went on, “is 
the key position in our administration. What- 
ever reforms we make must be made legally: 
the law is above politics. I need the best man. 
You are the best man. I hope you will accept 
my offer, even though it is to your financi 
disadvantage.” 

Grainger Morris was able to answer with 
out hesitation. He had been confident that oni 
day the post would become his. But he had 
had no idea that it would come so soon. 
Attorney-general at twenty-seven. 

“I’m flattered and honored, sir. I'll do mi 
best to justify your faith in me.” 

“That means that you accept.” 

“Of course, sir, naturally.” 

“I’m delighted. You have put my mind a 
rest.” The governor rose with his hand out- 
stretched. “I shall be seeing you here tonight, 
of course.” 

“Yes, sir. Thank you very much.” 

“Fine. I can’t say how happy I am about} 
this engagement: the daughter of one of my 
oldest friends. Euan is a little young, but there’ 
are some things in which prudence does not) 
pay. Jocelyn’s a delightful girl. It’s a wonder- 
ful thing for Euan.” 

His voice rang sincerely. Did he really mean) 
it? Grainger asked himself. Was H. E. gen- 
uinely unaffected by that streak, faint though! 
it was, of African ancestry in the Fleurys? He’ 
himself, raised in an atmosphere of racial dis- 
crimination, found it impossible to believe) 
that Bradshaw’s article had not shocked the 
governor. But things were different in Eng-) 
land. Perhaps H. E. really had read that article} 
without a qualm. 

The governor accompanied him to the 
porch. “Is David Boyeur a friend of yours?” 
he asked. 

“T wouldn’t say a friend, sir, but I know 
him.” 

“He may be a problem to us, in the next) 
legislative council. He’s bound to be elected} 
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and it may go to his head at first. We shall hav 
to ensure that he doesn’t break the standing 
orders. But he'll learn. He’s a good fellow, at 
heart. See you tonight, my boy.” 

Grainger’s spirits were high as he drove 
away. Attorney-general, and at twenty-seven. 
It was due to luck far more than it was to 
merit, he knew well. It would never have hap- 
pened if Euan and he had not made friends in 
the Suez area. It was luck, fantastic luck, all 
along the line. He had to show himself worthy 
of his good luck. 

Grainger arrived home in the middle of a 
family discussion. His sister Gertrude’s voice 
was raised. 

“This is the second time this week. You 
ought to stop it. Muriel’s much too young to 
go about with a man like David Boyeur.”’ She 
turned for support to her eldest brother. “You 
agree, don’t you, that David Boyeur’s impos- 
sible as Muriel’s husband?” 

“Is there any question of his being that? Has 
he proposed?” 

“TI don’t say he has. That’s not the point. A 
girl of Muriel’s age ought to go about alone 
only with the kind of man whom she could 
marry if she wanted to. You agree, don’t you, 
that David Boyeur is impossible as Muriel’s 
husband?” 

“T shouldn’t be pleased about it,” he told 
her. 

“What have you got against him?” Mrs. 


~Morris asked. 


“The same things that Gertrude has. He’s 
brash, he’s boastful, politically he’s a subver- 
sive influence,’ Grainger said. “But if we op- 
pose Muriel, we'll put her back up. I suggest 
that we should welcome Boyeur to the house. 
We'll disarm them both that way.” 

They were still discussing the project when 
they went in to dinner. 

The Morrises kept two servants, a maid of 
all work and a cook who had been with them 
for twenty years. She had prepared the kind of 
dinner that Grainger had been eating for as 
long as he could remember. A thin chicken 
soup that was tasteless without a sprinkling of 
chili sauce was followed by roast beef. The 
meat was tough. It always was in Santa Marta, 
since meat was cooked on the day the animal 
was killed. The joint was accompanied by 
starchy vegetables. 

“Only a very little for me,” he said. “I’ve 
got to dance and there'll be a supper.” 

But that was not the only reason. He was 
sick of West Indian cooking; it had no person- 
ality. In Trinidad, through the East Indian 
influence, you got curries and the callalou. In 
the Middle East he had enjoyed meat dishes 
like kibbe and cool, bitter salads like fabouli. 
In India and in the Middle East a cuisine had 
evolved dishes in keeping with the climate and 
the people’s faith. There was no such tradition 
here. Breadfruit had been brought from Tahiti 
and the slaves had been told to eat it. That was 
typical. West Indian cooking did not spring 
from the soil. It was superimposed. As every- 
thing in every way was here. “Superimposed” 
was a key word to West Indian life. 


Sitting now at his father’s table on what 
should have been one of the proudest evenings 
of his life, Grainger was vividly conscious of 
his isolation. This was the house in which he 
had been born, which was the setting of his 
childhood’s memories, yet he had not here the 
sense of family that his English friends living 
in their furnished flats had. Years ago as a 
schoolboy he had brought back to Gertrude 
the news of each new success. If anyone had 
told him on his seventeenth birthday that 
within ten years he would be the colony’s 
attorney-general, he would have rushed home 
proudly to proclaim his triumph. He wanted 
to tell his parents, but the words stuck in his 
throat. This appointment meant much to him. 
To them it would mean something altogether 
different. Their delight, their congratulations 
would jar his nerves. They would be happy 
for the wrong reasons. He did not try to par- 
ticularize, to explain to himself what those 
reasons were: but he knew they would upset 
him, that they would destroy the deep interior 





happiness he felt. He would tell them tomor- 
row. Tomorrow would be time enough. 


The band was playing when Grainger ar- 
rived at Government House. But only half a 


dozen couples were dancing. The dining room 
had been cleared and a buffet set under the 
royal portraits, but no one had patronized it 
yet and the drawing room was half full. Grain- 
ger looked round him, wondering which 
group to join. Then he saw Mavis. At the same 
time she noticed him. As he walked toward her, 
she moved from the group that she was in. 

“Shall we dance?” he asked. 

She shook her head. “‘Let’s talk a minute. 
It’s years since we saw each other.” 

It was barely a fortnight. Yet it seemed a 
long time to her. He was touched and warmed. 

“What have you been doing? Have you had 
any thrilling cases?”’ 


“Nothing sensational in that line. But some- 
thing exciting has happened to me, person- 
ally.” 

“You're going to be married?” 

“Heavens no, no likelihood of that. ’'m go- 
ing to be attorney-general.”’ 

“Grainger, how wonderful!’ Her delight 
was too spontaneous to be feigned. ““What a 
difference it’Il make. There’s nothing you can’t 
do now.” 

Two hours ago in his father’s dining room, 
he had felt he could not talk about his appoint- 
ment because he had known that their reaction 
to it would jar upon his nerves. It would mean, 
he had known, something different to them 
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from what it did to him, but he had not at- 
tempted to examine that difference. Now, sit- 
ting by Mavis, he knew what it was. His 
parents would see the event in terms of pres- 
tige and pay. So did he, of course, but there 
was another aspect, in the last analysis a more 
important aspect of which he could not have 
spoken to them, but of which he could to 
Mavis. 

“It’s my chance to show the Santa Martans 
that one of their own people is as effective as 
any European. But I want to make it more than 
that; I want to create in these people a respect 
for law, a respect for justice. I want them to 
realize that the law is something that they 
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have created themselves for their own use, for 
their own protection. They must cease to 
think of the law as something imposed upon 
them by a European master. Do you see what 
I mean?” 

“TI see what you mean.” 

“There’s so much a lawyer can do. I’ve 
heard Americans say that that great judge of 
theirs in the 1820’s, Mr. Justice Marshall, did 
as much for the country as the actual framers 
of the Constitution. A single lawyer giving 
honest and wise decisions can create a new 
mentality among a people. I’ve a chance of 
doing that.” 

“You'll do it,” 


she said. “You'll do it.” 


You, who 
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‘““Let’s dance. We must get this party mov- 
ing,’’ a voice was saying. It was Euan Temple- 
ton. Mavis was grateful for the interruption. 
Euan had come at the right moment. Anything 
that followed would have been an anticlimax. 
She followed Euan onto the dancing floor. 


“This must be a great night for you,’”” Mavis 
said to Jocelyn. 

“But of course.”’ 

Jocelyn smiled, aware of the dramatic irony 
of the moment. Yes, it was a great night for 
her, but not in the way that anybody guessed. 
She had made up her mind now. She would 
live in the moment, savoring a happiness which 


would know no tomorrow. Euan came across 
to her. 

“lve deserved this, haven’t I?”’ he said. 

She knew to what he referred: the dance he 
had just completed with the former attorney- 
general’s wife. 

““You’ve done your duty nobly. I was most 
impressed,”’ she said. 

He held her closely, his cheek resting against 
hers. He had a fresh, wholesome smell. Why 
was she in love with him? Or, rather, why did 
she love him? For she loved him, more than 
she was in love with him. She did not know 
him well. He was not quite real to her. Perhaps 
he was not quite real to himself; perhaps he 
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had not become a real person yet. He stood for 
certain things: cleanliness, decency, breed- 
ing—an essentially honest and honorable 
attitude to life. You could not imagine him 
doing anything that was not straight. But life 
had not formed him yet. Perhaps that was his 
charm: his malleability. The knowledge that 
you would make an impress on him, that he 
would be a different person because of you. 

I shall watch him, she thought, across an 
ocean, follow his career, see photographs of 
him, note how he’s changing, what he does, 
thinking to myself “Perhaps it’s because of me 
that he’s like that.” He won't know what I’ye 
done, but I shall. 

That was perhaps why one wanted to give 
him things, to do things for him: because he 
was So essentially worth while, because what 
one gave would be valued, would not be 
wasted. He must have nothing from me that 
won't add to him, she thought, nothing that he 
won't be able to look back on happily, without 
regret, with pride. I must give him all I haye, 
the best of me, in the best way possible. 

“Darling, I’ve an idea,”’ she said. “It’s hard 
for us to see as much of each other as we'd 
like, in the way we’d want. We’re so hedged 
round here. Couldn’t you say to your father 
that you'd like to see something of the bigger 
islands? Trinidad, for example. I could tell my 
father that I need to have my teeth done. My 
dentist’s in Barbados. I could take the oppor- 
tunity of going there while you were away. 
Then you could get bored with Trinidad and 
think you’d like to see Barbados. You could 
arrive there while I was still there.”’ 

Her parents, seated across the room, noticed 
Euan’s face light up, turned to each other. 

“They really do seem happy together, don’t 
they?” 

“IT don’t think we need to worry about 
them.” 

“And Sylvia seemed happier this evening 
than I’ve ever seen her.”’ 

“T thought so too.” 

“Maxwell seems satisfied with his second 
election speech,” she said. ‘“‘Do you think he 
will be elected?” 

“Tt’s not unlikely.” 

She looked at her husband fondly. “It’s 
good, isn’t it, being on our own again, just the 
two of us.” 


Miaxwetr left town early. He wanted to drive 
in the cool; he also wanted to surprise his 
laborers, to see how much they did in his 
absence. Within ten minutes of his return, he 
had changed his clothes and was on his horse. 
He did not get back till half past twelve. 

“Ll be ready as soon as that punch you’re 
fixing is,’ he shouted. 

“Hurry,” Sylvia called back. “For once 
there’s some real news in the paper. They’ve 
found the wallet.” 

“What wallet?” 

“Carson’s.”” 

He was glad that she could not see him at 
that moment. He must not hurry, he warned 
himself. He must not look overinterested. He 
would shower at his normal pace, behave as 
though nothing of concern to him had hap- 
pened. 








He picked up the punch and sipped. 

“TI needed that,’’ he said. ‘‘Let’s see the) 
paper.”’ 

It was headlined across three columns: | 
“COLONEL CARSON’S WALLET. FINDER DE= | 
TAINED.” Then across double columns: ‘‘Sen- 
sational Discovery. Police Have Clue at Last.” | 

He put down his glass. Steady, he told him- 
self, steady. Keep your head. He read the para- 
graph. It was only six lines long. The meat | 
was in the headlines. 

“Tt doesn’t tell us much,” he said. 

“It tells us that there was a wallet missing. 
We didn’t know that before.” 

“Didn’t we?” 

““How could we have?” 

Indeed, how could they have? He knew. | 
They didn’t. That was the trouble. He kept | 
forgetting what they knew and what they | 
didn’t know; what Whittingham knew and | 
what the public knew. That was his problem | 
now. He knew everything, while the public 
knew practically nothing. 

“It?s very vague about the man who had the 
wallet. I wonder why they don’t give the | 
name,” she said. | 
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“IT suppose they want to keep the real man 
guessing.” 

“The real man. But why shouldn’t the man 
who had the wallet be the right man?” 

“If he were, he wouldn’t be carrying it 
around with him.” 

“Then what’s your explanation of his hay- 
ing it?” 

“I'd say that the man who killed Carson 
took his wallet, took out the money, flung 
away the wallet, and this laborer discovered it. 
Then one of the police found it on him.” 

“It’s very ingenious of you to have thought 
of that. But if that’s the case, why do the 
police say that its discovery is so valuable? 

-The paper says ‘sensational.’ If what you say 
is true, I don’t see that it’s a clue at all.”’ 

He thought fast. In what way could it be a 
clue? He didn’t see that it was any use at all, 
unless —— A sudden frightening thought 
had struck him. 

“If they know where the pocketbook was 
found, they know where the murderer went 


that night. That gives them some indication of 


the area in which he lives.” 

“It doesn’t say where they found it.” 

“Doesn’t it?’ He reread the paper. “No. 
But it must have been some help to them to 
know.” 

The knowledge distusbed him. It would 
limit the scope of their inquiry. Or would it? 


H. picked up his glass and sipped at it. He 
Would have given a lot to gulp at it, and then 
ask Sylvia for another. But that would be 
unusual. He must not do anything unusual. 

““As I see it, the discovery of that wallet is 
really of no use to the police at all. If they had 
had a lucky break in some other direction, it 
might help; but not otherwise.” 

He said it as much as possible to reassure 
himself. Sylvia was still unconvinced. 

“You may be right, but I believe you are 
assuming that the murderer is cleverer than 
heis. Youare trying to imagine how you would 
have behaved if you had done the murder.” 

““What?”’ 


“You are thinking, ‘How should I behave if 


Lhad gone into Carson’s that night as a thief, 
and then been disturbed and got into a fight 
and killed him?’ But you are not a thief. You 
did not break into Carson’s house. It was an- 
other type of man who did. And that man 
would have behaved differently because he 
was a different type. If he hadn’t been stupid, 
he’d have gone to the police straight away and 
told them that he killed Carson in self-defense. 
Tf he’d done that, he’d only have been charged 
with manslaughter. Think of all the films you 
have seen in which a man has killed someone 
by mistake and has got into all kinds of trou- 
ble by running away, by trying to hide the 
traces. You’d never have made a mistake like 
that. This man did. He was a stupid fellow. He 
ran away and then held on to the wallet and 
was caught with it.” 

“Then why do you think the police haven’t 
arrested him?” 

“Because they haven’t enough evidence. 
They prefer to watch him. He may have an 
accomplice.’ 

“You may be right.” 

She might indeed be right. So many of the 
things she had said were true. Why had he 
thought that he could get away with it? Why 
hadn’t he followed his first impulse and gone 
to the police? She had guessed three quarters 
right and one quarter wrong because she had 
assumed that a sensible man always acted 
sensibly. Whittingham had more experience 
of the irrationalities of the human mind. Whit- 
tingham would also recognize that there were 
additional possibilities; he could afford to 
wait. 

The maid stood in the doorway. “Lunch is 
ready, mistress.” 

Maxwell finished his punch with a quick 
gulp. “I’m thirsty. I’d like a beer,” he said. 

“Til have one too.” 

He held out his hand. She took it and, draw- 
ing herself to her feet, let her weight rest 
against his arm. She lingered there, smiling 
up at him. Never had he felt so close to her. 
Never had he felt so far away. 


Two mornings later Perkins returned from 
his round of the estate to find a constable 
seated on the veranda. He had called, he said, 


to ask Mr. Perkins if he could remember what 
he had been doing on the night of Carson’s 
death. 

“T can’t recall that we did anything,’ Per- 
kins said. “That means that we did nothing, 
that that night was the same as every other 
night.”” 

“Have you any method of checking up on 
that?” the constable inquired. ‘“Wouldn’t 
your servants remember if they had been given 
the day off? Wouldn’t your overseer’s roll 
call help?” 

“T suppose it would. But it would be a great 
nuisance,”’ Perkins told him. “‘Is it all that im- 
portant?’ 


ail 


eS Cc iis 


“Colonel Whittingham, sir, considers that 
it is most important. He wants to know who 
was in town that evening and who was in the 
country; and what everyone who was in the 
country did.” 

A checking over of the estate muster roll 
and of the grocery books eventually satisfied 
the Perkinses that that night had been for 
them like three hundred and fifty other nights 
of the year, quiet and eventless. 

“Did no one call on you?’’ the constable 
asked. 

“Who is there that could call on us? We 
have no neighbors, except the Fleurys, and we 
rarely see them except in town.” 
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“Did anyone borrow your car?” 

NO. 

“Could anyone have taken it for the night, 
without your knowing?” 

“I keep the keys locked inside my desk,’’ 
Perkins said. 

“Then that, sir, answers everything. Thank 
you very much.” 

“You seem to have set yourself quite an 
investigation, constable.” 

“IT am calling on every house along the 
windward coast whose owner possesses a car.”’ 


On the following afternoon Perkins passed 
Maxwell driving to the point. He stopped his 
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car. “How did you manage with the con- 
stable?’ he asked. 

“What constable?” 

“The one who was out here yesterday, ask- 
ing what each of us was doing the night Car- 
son caught his packet.” 

‘He never came to me.” 

“Didn’t he?’ Perkins asked. “He said he 
was calling on everyone along the windward 
coast who has a car.” 

“What did he want to know?” 

“Whether I was in that night, whether any- 
one came to see me, whether anybody could 
have used my car. He was asking everyone, so 
he said.” 
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“He didn’t need to ask me. He knew where 
I was. I’'d been to Whittingham about it. I’m 
in a peculiar position. I passed Carson’s house 
at the exact time when the murderer was in it. 
With any luck I should have met the man. 
Whittingham and I checked over my move- 
ments thoroughly.” 

“T never knew that,’’ Perkins was saying. 
“To think of your actually passing the house 
at the very time. Perhaps you should consider 
yourself lucky; if he had killed one man, he 
might have killed another. Fancy my not hear- 
ing that. It shows how out of touch I get, down 
here on the estate.” 

“You ought to get into town more often.” 
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‘“‘How can I with Jane and the two children? 
I can’t leave them alone out here. This is the 
most unsettled section in the island.” 

“Tt won’t be after the elections.” 

“So you think you'll be elected.” 

“TI know I shall.” 

“From what I hear —— 

“From what everybody hears. They’re vola- 
tile. They were so much against me a month 
ago that they can’t help being all for me in 
three weeks’ time. I shall sweep the poll. You 
wait. See you at the hustings.”’ 

He tightened his reins and pressed his knees 
against the saddle. His pony moved and he 
waved his hand. He wanted to spur his pony, 
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to gallop it up the pathway to the hills, to 
exorcise his problems by violent exercise; 
but he knew he mustn’t. He must do nothing 
unexpected, nothing that would arouse suspi. 
cion: nothing, nothing. How long had thi 
perpetual self-watching to continue? It would 
drive him mad if it did not stop. 

That night he lay awake, his mind beset by 
questions. \ hy had Whittingham instigated) 
these inquiries? Why now, and not thred 
weeks ago? Something new had happened, 
There must be some fresh development in con+ 
nection with the discovery of the wallet. What 
did Whittingham suspect? What had Whitting 
ham had in mind? 

Unless I have some inkling, I shall go mad} 
Maxwell told himself. He had to see Whitting4 
ham—find some excuse for seeing him—then 
lead the conversation round to the murder} 
to the investigation, the wallet, evoke some 
confidence; find out how the land lay. Unless 
he knew that he would go off his head. 

Next morning Maxwell rang up Whitting 
ham. ‘ 

“It’s nothing important. But I’d like to have 
a word with you when next I’m in town 
Which day would suit you best—Tuesday or 
Wednesday? .. . Tuesday. Fine. I'll be roung 
about eleven.” 

He found Whittingham as he had found hi 
on the previous visit, his foot resting in the 
lower drawer of his desk. 

“What can I do for you?” 

“Not a subscription for the Belfontaine 
Committee.” 

Whittingham gave a start. “What do you 
know about the Belfontaine Committee?” 

“Nothing in particular. I have heard it men: 
tioned.” 

“Who by?” 

“T can t remember. Someone in the clu 
suppose.” ; 

“Indeed. You’re the last person I shoulc¢ 
have expected to have heard of it.” 

Whittingham’s surprise was manifest. The 
Belfontaine Committee. How had he comé 
to mention it? Where had he heard of it? Sud 
denly the scene came back. Carson’s house 
The sneer on Carson’s face. Carson’s question| 
“What can I do for you? A subscription fo} 
the Belfontaine Committee?” t 

What can I do for you? Whittingham hac 
used the same words as Carson, and out of hi 
subconsciousness an involuntary reaction haq 
brought the identical response. That’s whaj 
the psychoanalyst did, asked you what certair 
words made you think of first. 

Once again terror struck him. Had he giver 
himself away? In this instance he did not seé 
how he could have, but the fact that the word: 
‘“‘Belfontaine Committee’ had automatically 
sprung to his lips was terrifying. What migh 
not the subconscious self over which one had 
no control reveal another time? 

But that lay in the future. He must hurry 
on now as though he had not said anything 
unusual. 

“T’ve come to ask about my property dur: 
ing the elections. Do you think it’s safe? Ough) 
I to take special precautions?” 

“I’ve made arrangements with the loca 
police officer that he can get help quickly i 
it’s needed.” 


Whittingham explained what the help wa! 
and how quickly it could reach a given dangei 
point. They discussed the temper of the dis 
trict. As always, Whittingham was bland) 
talkative, congenial. 

For a quarter of an hour they sat ae 
then Maxwell picked up his hat. “I must be o 
my way,” he said. As though struck by af 
afterthought, he added, “I see you’ve foun¢ 
Carson’s wallet.” 

“Tt’s been found.” 

“TI suppose that that was Carson’s walle 
on your desk the last time I was in here.” 

“Was it? I don’t know. When were you 
here?”’ 

“Thursday of the week before last.” 

“What day would that have been?” 

“The day of the G. H. dance. Next day 
read about it in the paper.” 

“Then it very likely was Carson’s wallet 
What made you think it was?” 

The moment that he had mentioned 





wallet, Maxwell was afraid that he had mad 
a mistake, but he had to go on with it no 





| newspaper. Why should 


_ to him? Again that sub- 
conscious reflex. Had the 


' “watch,” but he had not 
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“You were holding a wallet in your hand 


_| when I came in. You put it on top of the desk. 
| Reading that article next day in the paper, I 


put two and two together.” 

“Naturally. Of course.”’ 

“IT remember thinking it probably was his; 
after all, it’s not everyone who can afford a 
pigskin wallet.” 

“So you could recognize it as being pig- 
skin.” 

“T thought it was pigskin. It was pigskin, 
wasn’t it?”’ 

“I can’t remember. I knew it was Carson’s 
because of the papers in it.” 

“You'd have thought he’d have destroyed 
them.”’ ! 

“Who?” 

“The man who found it.”’ 

“Yes, you would have thought so, wouldn’t 
you?”’ 

“Tsn’t the fact that he had the papers on him 
a proof that the man who had the wallet 


couldn’t have done the murder?” 


“Why do you say that?” 


“cc 
he man who had done the murder would 
| have surely destroyed everything that could 
connect him with the crime. He might have 
_kept the money. Money’s anonymous, after 


all, but a thing like a wallet or a watch ——” 
“A watch?’’ 
“Or a ring—or perhaps a fountain pen.” 
Watch. Why did I say 
watch? Maxwell asked 
hifmself. There’d been no 
mention of a watch in the 


the watch have occurred 


colonel noticed? He 
had repeated the word 


followed it up. 

“Whichever way you 
look at it,” Maxwell said, 
“the man that you caught 
with the wallet was a 
stupid fellow.” 

“Or else he was too 
clever,’? Whittingham 
said. “Criminals try to 
throw us off the scent by 
acting on purpose so 
much more stupidly than you could expect any 
sane man to. Have you seen The Voice today ?”’ 

*No.”’ 

“Then you’ve not read our American 
friend’s latest article. Here it is. Run your eye 
Over it.” 

It was the article that Bradshaw had sent to 


_ Baltimore three weeks before. It mentioned 
_ the loss of the watch and wallet, and suggested 
_ that these might have been taken so as to 
_ make the crime look like the outcome of theft 


and violence. As he read, Maxwell was con- 


scious of Whittingham watching him with his 


lazy, seemingly indifferent stare. It made him 
feel uncomfortable; he wanted to look up and 


| meet that stare, but he felt he shouldn’t. 


“Finished ?”’ the colonel asked. 

Maxwell nodded. 

“See what I mean about a thiéf being too 
clever? You hadn’t read that article before, 


» you say.” 


“How could I? I left before the paper 
came.” 

“Of course, of course. It’s rather curious, 
you know.” 

“What’s curious?” 

“Doesn’t anything strike you as curious 
about that article?” 

“No, what?’’ 

“The watch. You mentioning a watch. No 
one outside this office knew that the watch was 
missing, until this morning.” 

“Bradshaw must have known.” 

“Of course. I told him,” Whittingham said. 
“But I told him not to mention it. I didn’t want 
anyone but the actual murderer to know about 
its being missing.” 

“Why was that?” 

“There was always a chance of the murderer 
giving himself away.”’ 

“How could he do that?” 

“Tn several ways. There are so many ways 


_ in which he could slacken his vigilance. He 
could say, for instance, ‘I wonder if they’ve 
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found the wallet yet.” How would he know 
there was a wallet missing?” 

“Isn’t that a million-to-one chance?” 

“Of course, but that’s what one relies on, 
throwing out as many million-to-one chances 
as one can. The meshes of the net, you know.” 

“Did it serve any purpose?” 

“No, I'm afraid it didn’t.” 

He was smiling as blandly as ever, his face 
wore its habitual vacuous expression. Max- 
well’s irritation mounted, with it a sense of 
fear. It exasperated him into action. 

“Why did you say that it was curious my 
mentioning the watch?” 

“Because you couldn’t have known then 
that a watch was involved, yet you would 
know within two hours. Have you read 
Dunne’s Experiment With Time? It’s very in- 
teresting. Dunne’s theory is that the future and 
the past both exist simultaneously, so that a 
man can find himself living in the future before 
it has, as far as the rest of the world knows, 
happened. In Dunne’s book, there’s the inci- 
dent of a man dreaming of the eruption of 
Mount Pelée in Martinique three days before 
it took place. Now you apparently knew about 
this watch before you had read it in the paper. 
It may have been unconscious telepathy. 
After all 0 

He enlarged his thesis. Maxwell could have 
thrown his hat upon the floor and stamped on 
it. This was driving him out of his mind. He 
waited for the next full 
stop, and, although it 
came in the middle of an 
argument, he interrupted. 

“Why did you tell so 
much to Bradshaw? Why 
did you trust him with 
facts that you didn’t want 
generally known?” 

Whittingham _ started. 
“I’m sorry, I was boring 
you. I keep digressing. 
That’s one of the troubles 
of middle age, that and 
repeating oneself and a 
faulty memory. Now 
what was it you were ask- 
ing me?” 

His -apology embar- 
rassed Maxwell. It made 
him feel in the wrong 
again. 

“T asked why you told so much to Brad- 
shaw,’’ Maxwell told him. 

“Because I wanted it in print, after a certain 
interval. To begin with, I wanted to keep the 
murderer guessing. There was a chance he 
might give himself away at once; but he hasn’t 
done so. Then after three weeks or so I thought 
it would be useful to let him know that we 
were interested in the watch and wallet.” 

“But he already knows about the wallet.” 

““As it happens he does, but that was un- 
expected. I couldn’t have foreseen, when I 
talked to Bradshaw, that we were going to find 
the wallet. That was a surprise.” 

“Do you agree with Bradshaw on its being 
done by someone who wanted to make it look 
like murder?” 

‘‘Did Bradshaw say that?” 

“T thought he did.” 

“‘Let’s see the paper. I read the article in a 
hurry. But I didn’t think he said exactly that.’” 

Maxwell handed the paper over. Whitting- 
ham looked at the last paragraph. 

““No, as I thought, he didn’t say quite that. 
I'll read you what he says. ‘Everything points 
to the murder’s having been done by a house- 
breaker who was interrupted by Carson’s 
early return, but the police are alive to the 
possibilities of the murderer’s having attempted 
to make it look like a thief’s handiwork.’ Not 
quite the same thing, is it?” 

““No, indeed not. I read it quickly.” 

““Of course, of course.” 





‘There was a pause. Whittingham appeared 
to be in no hurry for him to go. Whittingham 
never seemed to have any work to do. The 
pause lengthened. It made Maxwell awkward. 
He had to say something. He had not had any 
answer to his last question. 

“Do you yourself think it’s likely that the 
murderer tried to make it look like theft?’ 

““My dear fellow, how should I know? It is 
a possibility. There are fifteen possibilities.” 


“But you must have a theory.” 

“Why should I? It’s a mistake to have pre- 
conceptions. You must keep an open mind.” 

“It seems a curious way to track down 
criminals.” 

“You read too many detective stories, my 
dear friend. Things have to happen quickly in 
a detective story, and in a detective story the 
policeman is working on one case only. In 
real life he’s working on a dozen simultane- 
ously. I very often know who is the criminal, 
but I have no proof. I sit here and wait. He 
probably plays into my hand someday. Very 
often I don’t know. But I’m in no hurry. 
Wasn’t I saying this to you before, or was it to 
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Bradshaw that I said it? I can’t remember. 
Look at the steel cabinet over there. It’s full 
of files. I know at least twenty people in this 
town who would give ten years to have ten 
minutes inside that cabinet. I sit and wait and 
lay my little traps. Nine times in ten they give 
themselves away.” 

“In what way? Give me an example.” 

“Let’s see, can I think of one? It’s usually 
something very trivial; something that isn’t 
evidence at all, a look, an intonation, the use 
of one word rather than another. There was a 
case, now, in B. G. a long time ago. It was 
forgery. What put me onto my man was his 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 107 
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saying ‘afterward’ instead of ‘after.’ What 
was the context? No, I can’t remember. The 
key point was that the word ‘afterward’ gave 
the suggestion of something happening after 
a definite event. I wonder if you get the point. 
No, probably you don’t. I haven’t explained it 
properly. I wish I could remember the whole 
story, it would interest you. That ‘afterward’ 
put me on the scent.” 


“We set our little traps.’’ Maxwell sat at the 
wheel, trembling, unable to release the clutch. 
After . . . afterward. What other slips had he 
made? The watch; how could he have known 
about the watch? The Belfontaine Committee, 
what on earth was that? Why had Whitting- 
ham started? He had teen surprised, then. 
Why? 

What traps had Whittingham set for him? 
The wallet. Had he held it in his hands pur- 
posely, to see how he would take it? J gave 
nothing away, Maxwell reassured himself. I 
neyer looked once at it. Ah, but might not that 
in itself have been suspicious? A normal per- 
son would have looked at it, would have been 
inquisitive about anything he saw in a police- 
man’s office, would have made some comment. 
‘Mightn’t he have been overclever? He shiv- 
ered. He was in a fog. He did not know what 
was being plotted against him, nor by whom. 
But I'm safe, I'm safe, he told himself. Even if 
he suspects, even if he knows, there’s nothing 
that he can do. He must have evidence. Even 
thoitgh my subconscious trips me. As it did 
today, as it did twice today. Once over the watch, 
once over the Belfontaine Committee. 

You could not control your subconscious 
any more than you could control your 
dreams. Any moment it might betray him into 
some admission. The more he worried, the 
more he brooded, the more likely it was to 
trip him. He must clear his mind, think of 
other things: of the elections, of Sylvia, of the 
estate, of Jocelyn’s marriage; banish that dark 
chapter from his memory. He would go to the 
club, stand a round of drinks, swap some off- 
color stories, behave as though he hadn’t a 
trouble in the world. 


~The club was crowded. Twenty-five to thirty 
members. There seemed to be some celebra- 
tion. 
“What’s this in aid of?”’ he inquired. 
_ “Bradshaw’s farewell party.” 
_ “Ts he going back to America?” 
“No, round the islands.” 
“Then he’s not leaving for good?” 
_-“T don’t think he is; you never know.” 
Maxwell turned away, a club waiter was at 
his side. 
“Mr. Bradshaw’s order, sir.” 
“Pony rum and ginger.” 
He crossed over to his host. “I’d no idea 
that you were leaving; isn’t this very sudden?” 
“Journalists always operate at a moment’s 
notice.” 
“You’ve got tired of us so soon.” 
“Tt isn’t that. I need to see the other islands. 
I shall understand this island better when I’ve 
seen the others.” 
“That’s very true.” 


But that was only in part Bradshaw’s reason 
for setting out upon this trip. He had come to 
the conclusion suddenly that he had over- 
stayed his welcome, or at least was less wel- 
come since his article on the color question. He 
had been congratulated on the article. Every- 
‘one had agreed that he had said something 
_ that had needed saying, but as individuals they 
‘were apprehensive about what he might have 
to say about themselves. He was aware that 
conversation tended to cease when he joined 
a group. 

| Moreover, he had come to suspect that 
| nothing very dramatic was likely to happen in 
Santa Marta for several weeks. The stage was 
set, the characters were in the wings, each had 
his script, but the curtain was not likely to rise 
till after the elections. 

“T’ll be away about ten weeks,” he told Max- 
well. “That'll give me a week in each of the 
| smaller islands, and a couple of weeks in 
| Barbados. I shall finish with a day or two in 

Trinidad. As perhaps you know, there’s a 
meeting there of the Caribbean Tourist Board. 
Several American reporters will be there. I’m 














persuading a few of them to come on here. I 
want them to write up Santa Marta as a sum- 
mer resort. They might do something for the 
island. I don’t see why not.” 

He was in a benign, expansive mood. 

“Have you heard anything about the Bel- 
fontaine Committee?’? Maxwell asked him. 

Bradshaw started as Whittingham had done. 
“T shouldn’t have thought that you’d have 
heard anything about that,” he said. 

“Why not?” 

“Do you know what it is?” 

‘““As a matter of fact, I don’t.” 

“Where did you hear about it? It’s meant 
to be a secret.” 
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“As I’ve heard so much, you’d better tell me 
the rest.” 

“T suppose I might.”” Bradshaw paused and 
looked about him. ‘‘A fund’s being raised to 
give your father a present; it’s ostensibly be- 
cause he’s going on the legislative council as a 
nominated member. Actually, it’s a tribute for 
all that he’s done for the island. It’s intended 
to be a complete surprise; everyone’s been 
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the family is about. So you see —— 

Maxwell saw, all right. No wonder Whit- 
tingham had started. Had his knowing made 
Whittingham suspicious? How could it have? 
Unless —— A _ sudden alarming thought 
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struck him. ‘““Who’s the chairman of the com- 
mittee?” 
“The archdeacon, as of now.” 
“What do you mean by ‘as of now’?” 
“Originally it was Colonel Carson.” 


Bradshaw’s eyes were heavy. In another 
hour he would be in Trinidad. He was on the 
last leg of his trip. For ten weeks he had been 
island-hopping, and his attaché case bulged 
with travel folders. He had dispatched one 
article and had accumulated the material for a 
second. 

He was well documented now about the 
Caribbean. 
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His plane was scheduled to land in Port of 
Spain at nine o’clock, but it was an hour late 
and its arrival coincided with that of a north- 
bound tourist flight. A Dutch plane bound for 
Curacao had landed a quarter of an hour 
earlier. 

The chaos in the small airport was fantastic. 
The customs officials were punctilious in their 
examination of every suitcase. A couple of air- 
line representatives who were bilingual hur- 
ried back and forth trying to check future 
reservations. No airport official was doing 
anything to organize the traffic. Such officers 
as were on duty expected to remain there for 
several hours and saw no cause for hurry. 
They knew that eventually everything would 
get sorted out. 

It took Bradshaw nearly two hours to get 
through customs. It was midnight before he 
checked into his hotel. A large pile of letters 
awaited him. He flicked through them quickly, 
searching for the one from Baltimore. He tore 
it open impatiently. 

“Dear Bradshaw,” it said, “you have done 
a wonderful job during this last four months 
and we are most appreciative. I am consider- 
ing carefully your suggestion that you should 
spend half your time in the West Indies. You 
seem to have discovered a new self in the 
Caribbean. Your work has much deeper im- 
plications, and very likely on your return to 
New York, seeing New York with new eyes, 
your work there will have a fresher appeal. I 
am sure that we shall be wise in the future to 
develop your undoubted qualities as a travel 
writer, qualities that I frankly admit I did not 
know you possessed in such rich measure. 

“For that reason I am not anxious to limit 
you to the Caribbean. I see a new slant for 
your column. Let us call it A New Yorker at 
Home and Abroad. This will give you a wide 
range. You can visit London, the south of 
France, Paris, Rome, all the pleasure grounds, 
in fact, that New Yorkers frequent. With your 
social links you will be able to report on the 
world of fashion, and you will also be able to 
throw interesting side lights on political con- 
ditions. | want to enlarge the scope of your 
work and I suggest that you come back here as 
soon as is convenient so that we can discuss 
the details. I believe you would be wise to 
spend September at Cap d’Antibes.” 

Cap d’Antibes, Eden Roc: Bradshaw re- 
peated the words like a charm as he undressed. 
A new world was opening before him. He pic- 
tured himself, on an expense account, giving 
smart little London dinner parties, receiving 
in return invitations to fashionable villas in 
Cannes and Capri. How quickly fortune’s 
wheel had turned. He was tired after his flight, 
but his brain was racing. He lay on his back 
in the dark, hands clasped behind his head, 
orooding on his future. 


Next morning in the library Bradshaw 
studied the back files of The Voice of Santa 
Marta. He had seen occasional issues in the 
other islands, but he needed to get a consecu- 
tive all-in picture before his return. 

As he skimmed through the back numbers 
he congratulated himself on his good judg- 
ment in having left when he had. Nothing 
much had happened in his absence; or at least 
in retrospect it did not seem that very much 
had happened. The elections had taken place, 


and both David Boyeur and Maxwell Fleury 
had been elected. That he already knew. 

The Belfontaine Committee had presented 
Julian Fleury with a silver cigarette box in 
token of his services to the island. There was a 
short article about the new attorney-general, 
listing Grainger’s athletic feats in England; at 
the foot of the article was a paragraph that 


_made Bradshaw raise his eyebrows: it an- 


nounced the engagement of Grainger’s young 
sister, Muriel, to David Boyeur. David 
wouldn’t like that, Bradshaw thought, appear- 
ing at the foot of a column, as the future 
brother-in-law of the attorney-general. He'd 
prefer to have the story, “Boyeur’s Future 
Brother-in-law is H. E.’s choice as Attorney- 
General.” 

Bradshaw flicked the pages. Two entries 
made him smile. One announced the return of 
H. E.’s son by BWIA from Trinidad. Two days 
later Jocelyn Fleury’s return was listed from 
Barbados. Bradshaw had seen them dancing 
together in Barbados. He wondered how many 
Santa Martans were aware that the engaged 
couple had registered in the same hotel. It 
was a piece of information that might come in 
useful one day, like Archer’s relationship with 
Margot Seaton. Nothing that really mattered 
had taken place while he was away; within a 
morning he would have picked up all the 
threads. 


As the plane circled over Jamestown, he 
noted the familiar landmarks: the Union Jack 
flying from the terrace at G. H., the dark 
stonework of the fort, the great sweep of 
Grande Anse, the bright yellow of the sand 
and the palm grove flanking it, the broad river 
of sugar cane winding between the foothills. 
How differently he had felt four months ago 
when he had first landed here. Then he had 
faced the ruin of everything he had lived and 


It’s what you learn after you know 
it all that counts. 
WILLARD GRIFFIN 
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worked for. He was now, with an assured and 
ample future, the doyen of a group of jour- 
nalists. 

He was right in expecting that the Tourist 
Board would be there to welcome them. Not 
only was Norman there, but Denis Archer. 

““H. E. wants to see you all as soon as pos- 
sible,’ he told Bradshaw. “He wants to wel- 
come the press boys. Can you bring them up 
for cocktails tonight? We’ve booked them into 
the St. James, but I gather you’d rather stay 
on at the Continental.” 

“T certainly should.” 

That night at G. H. Bradshaw kept himself 
in the background. He could rely on the gov- 
ernor to bring him into the center of the con- 
versation. His reliance was not misplaced. 

“Pve one pleasant surprise for you,’ the 
governor said. “I expect your distinguished 
colleague, whose company we so much en- 
joyed earlier this year, will have spoken to you 
of the excellence of our rum punches. You will 
find them not only excellent, but cheaper than 
they are in any other island. I have decided as 


from today to reduce the duty on rum by 
thirty-five per cent. Now I shall be very sur- 
prised if any one of you except Mr. Bradshaw 
can guess the reason for my philanthropy.” 

All of them made their guesses. The general 
presumption was that the duty was so high 
that it discouraged consumption and that the 
change had been made to please the sugar 
planters. 

The governor chuckled. No, that was not 
the reason. He had done it to discourage 
smuggling. ““Gentlemen, I could not believe 
that we, on this island, were twice as temperate 
as our friends upon Saint Kitts. I believe the 
Santa Martans drink and smoke as much as 
anyone. Only they do not pay duty on their 
rum and their tobacco. I came to the conclu- 
sion that too large a proportion of the popu- 
lace was engaged in smuggling, so I reduced 
the duty to a point where smuggling is un- 
commercial.” 

The story put the meeting on easy terms 
with its host. Bradshaw turned to Archer. 
“What are young Templeton’s plans?’’ he 
asked. 

“He goes up to Oxford in October. He’ll be 
leaving in about a month.”’ 

“‘What about his fiancée?” 

“She’ll follow after Christmas and have an 
April marriage. H. E.’Il have been out a year 
by then. He’ll be able to take ten days’ leave.” 

Bradshaw nodded. The old boy had played 
his cards cleverly. He had had a tricky prob- 
lem. H. E. had played for time, as the British 
always did, in their confidence that they would 
muddle through, that they could lose nine 
battles and win the tenth. 

‘What about that pretty secretary of his? 
The one who used to work in a pharmacy?” he 
asked. 

“‘She’s fine. Is she a friend of yours?” 

“Unfortunately not. I’ve never spoken to 
her. But I remember noticing her at the 
Nurses’ Ball. She’s very pretty.” 

“T think she is.”’ 

“Does she still work here?”’ 

“She does.”” 

His voice could not have been more offhand. 
Bradshaw switched the subject. ““What about 
the Carson case? Any developments?”’ 

“You'd better ask Whittingham. He’s 
more likely to talk to a newspaperman than 
an A.D.C.” : 


The following morning Bradshaw toured 
the island with the other journalists. They took 
a picnic lunch. Four cars were booked, and 
several of the local girls were requisitioned to 
act as hostesses. Bradshaw was placed in the 
same car as Doris Kellaway. Bradshaw had 
rung up Belfontaine after breakfast, and ar- 
ranged that his carload should look in for a 
punch after their bathe. He regarded Maxwell 
as a pipeline. That first election meeting had 
been one of his best stories. 

“You wouldn’t mind stopping there, would 
you?” he asked Doris. 

‘On the contrary, I was going to suggest it. 
I want to see Sylvia. You’ve heard her news?”’ 

“T only got back yesterday.” 

“IT know, but you might have heard. It’s 
marvelous. She’s going to have a baby.” 

“You're right, that is marvelous.”’ 

It should make all the difference to Max- 
well. He had been such a problem child, by all 
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accounts. He was a different person now; 
everyone said the same thing about him. 

Certainly he could not have been more gra- 
cious in his welcoming of the journalists. He 
took them on a tour of the grounds. 

“T don’t know how it’ll strike you,”’ he said, 
““Y ou’ve seen so many more of the islands than 
I have; you can compare one island with the 
other, but from what I’ve been told and from 
what I’ve read, there are certain things here 
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that you can’t get anywhere else at the same 
price. We’ve a real sense of the past here. And 
there’s no better bathing in the Caribbean. 
What’s your candid view about making this a 
summertime resort?” 

- Four months ago he would have been a 
poor advertisement for the island, now he was 
a good one. He was a salesman without ap- 
pearing to be one. 

Bradshaw turned to Sylvia. ‘‘Success has 
made him quite a different person. It’s a point 
that Maugham has made more than once, 
We’re all pleasanter people when the sun is 
shining. Your husband does not seem the 
same person that he was when I came here 
first.” 

Sylvia smiled. “I have to thank you for 
that.”’ 

“You genuinely believe that article made 
all that difference?” 

“He admits it himself. He draws a parallel 
with psychoanalysis. The psychoanalysts 
maintain that all our troubles are caused by a 
hidden worry; something that happened in 
childhood put us on the wrong road, but as 
soon as we know what that worry is, we can | 
start to cure it. Till we know, we are in the 
dark. Maxwell always had a feeling that people 
were against him, that people despised him. 
And in addition, he had that insane, ridiculous 
hatred for the colored people. He was no 
good on that account at running an estate. The 
peasants wouldn’t work for him. They knew 
he didn’t like them. Then your article came 
out; he realized that he was one of them. It’s 
made all the difference. 

“What he thinks is that subconsciously he 
knew it all along. A nurse or a housemaid 
when he was a child made some remark about 
the Fleurys having colored blood that lodged 
in his subconscious. Your article was a violent 
form of shock treatment.” 

“The change really started with that 
article?”’ 

She nodded. ‘“‘The very day. He was furious, 
swearing all manner of vengeance against 
you. He drove into town, to see his father, 
directly after lunch. He came back a different 
man.” : 

She smiled, a fond and tender smile that 
sprang from a deep weli of happiness. 

Bradshaw, too, smiled, for different reasons. 
Journalists were always accused of making 
copy out of their friends—particularly a gossip 
columnist like himself. He had known that he 
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was betraying a trust when he had revealed 
the secret of the Fleury ancestry. The arch- 
deacon should not have told him; but the arch- 
deacon had. He would never have written the 
article if he had known that it would be re- 
printed in Santa Marta, yet here lay the irony 
of the situation. The one act of which he was 
ashamed since his arrival had unquestionably 
done good. 

He enlarged on the topic on the following 
day to Whittingham. He had gone there to 
check over his impressions before writing what 
he planned to be his farewell article. 

“Out of evil, good,” he said. ““There’s no 
doubt that Maxwell Fleury is a reformed char- 
acter, and it’s entirely due to that article. At 
least that’s what his wife assures me.” 

“There’s a change, all right; we’ve all 
noticed that.” 

“And it started on the day that article 
appeared.” 

“Are you sure of that?” 

' “Quite certain. I was at the club that eve- 
ning. I confess that I was sh:’ of going there. 
Idid not know how I should be received. 
Luckily, perhaps, for me, a good deal else was 
happening that night. Carson had that scene 
with Leisching.” 

| “Did he now? Yes. Of course he did. I’d 
forgotten that.’’ Whittingham pursed his lips. 
“Your article comes out in the morning. 
-Young Fleury reads it at lunchtime. He hur- 
‘ries straight up to see his father; he goes round 
‘to the club, to make, as he called it, a gesture: 
‘to show everyone that he doesn’t give a damn. 
He goes on foot so as to clear his mind. He 
passes Carson’s house, just after Carson must 
himself have reached it; he may have passed 
‘it at the very moment when Carson was being 
killed; he arrives at the club, in such a state of 
‘excitement that he never learns that Carson 
has had that scene with Leisching; he makes 
a long speech to you.”’ Whittingham paused. 
“Looking back, in what kind of mood would 
you have said he was in that night?” he asked. 
“He was very self-assured,’ Bradford told 
him. “He took me aback. I’d never seen him 
ike that before.” 

“The phrase is a cliché, but would you say 
he was bubbling over with some inner... I 
don’t know what the word is—but you know 
hat I mean.” 

“T do. I'd say that’s how he was.” 

‘““And after he’s made his speech, and stood 
drinks all round, he’s still so absorbed in this 
discovery about himself that he doesn’t listen 
to any gossip. He does not know about Car- 
son’s scene with Leisching. He hurries back, 
past Carson’s house, notices incidentally that 
ere are no lights on in the bedroom—you’d 
‘have thought he was too busy with his own 
houghts to have noticed that—he’s in such a 
hurry to get back home that he forgets to give 
his sister a message that young Templeton left 
for Jocelyn. He’s bubbling over inside himself, 
e drives straight out to Belfontaine. And his 
ife tells you that from that evening on, he’s 
‘been a different person. There must be more 








































in this psychoanalysis than I’d suspected. You 
‘certainly provided—what was his wife’s phrase 
‘for it?—shock treatment. For all that to have 
i appened in one evening.” 

| “Are you any nearer to finding out who did 
‘kill Carson? Are you any nearer to an arrest?” 
Bradshaw asked. 


“You’ve been away ten weeks. That means 
I’m ten weeks nearer.” 

“Youre confident that you’ll get him?” 

“Quite confident.” 

“TI suppose you can’t tell me anything.” 

“Nothing that you could use. I’m afraid 
that you'll have to do what I do, sit and wait.”’ 


That evening Bradshaw settled down to 
compose his final article. He wrote ina carefree, 
almost a valedictory mood. “Volcanoes can 
remain quiescent for several years.”’ That was 
his general thesis. Santa Marta had rumbled, 
had sent up clouds of smoke, there had been 
flashes of fire. But for the moment there 
seemed no immediate anxiety. The elections 
had passed off quietly. David Boyeur was now 
a person in authority. The best way to disarm 
a revolutionary was to give him public office. 

Bradshaw drew a parallel between the 
political situation and the apparent inactivity 
of the police in connection with the Carson 
case. Twelve weeks had passed, no movement 
had been made by the police, yet it would be 
as unwise for that criminal to become compla- 
cent as it would be for the Colonial Office in 
Whitehall to look on Santa Marta as a file that 
could be shut away. The police were accumulat- 
ing evidence; they were not yet able to justify 
a warrant for arrest, but they had their man 
under their eyes. Sooner or later he would 
play into their hands. In just that way, time 
would set a match to the essentially inflam- 
mable material that comprised the social 
structure of Santa Marta. 


Maxwell read the article in the club. He had 
come in for the day to stock up on groceries. 
He had left Sylvia behind. He did not want to 
have her traveling on that bumpy road more 
often than was necessary. The fourth month 
was the danger time, he had always heard. He 
had finished his shopping quickly and was 
alone in the club. He thanked his stars for 
that. He sat by the window, staring at that 
final paragraph. He read it a second time and 
then a third. 

Was Bradshaw right? Did the police know? 
Was it only a journalist’s guesswork? He 
turned over the paper: there was a paragraph 
about the meeting of the legislative council— 
the following Tuesday. There was a proposal 
that patients in hospital should be allowed to 
wear their own clothes without payment, if 
they wanted. What on earth was this about? 
He’d have to find out the facts; it was the first 
he’d heard about it. He wasn’t going to sit 
there silent. There was a proposal about de- 
veloping a section of Grande Anse as a resort 
for tourists. There was a proposal about re- 
pairing the school buildings in St. Patrick’s; 
that was Boyeur. He’d better have a look at 
that school and also at some of the other 
schools: find out exactly what had been done, 
what it was planned to do. 

He laid down the paper. As he did so, his 
eye fell on the leader page, on Bradshaw’s 
article. He blinked at it. Why was he worrying 
about schools and cinemas and Boyeur. How 
did he know that he would be a free man on 
Tuesday? For ten weeks nowhe had let himself 
forget about those dark minutes in that hidden 
house. There had been so much else to think 
about. There had been the excitement of the 
election, then there’d been Sylvia’s news. So 


much had been happening; everything had 
gone so well. Yet all the time the enemy was 
drawing closer. 

He rose. It was ten past eleven. In a few 
minutes the first of the planters would be in 
here for his morning punch. When Maxwell 
had left Belfontaine he had pictured himself 
standing round the bar, swapping. stories, 
picking up the local gossip. But he was in no 
mood now for that kind of morning. He’d 
have no peace of mind till he’d seen Whitting- 
ham. 

He drove around without ringing first. As 
usual, Whittingham was in. 

“Forgive my barging in like this,”’ he said. 
“But our telephone’s impossible. Sylvia won’t 
be coming into town more than she can help, 
these next few months. But she doesn’t want 
to lose touch with her friends. So I’m trying to 
arrange to have people out to dinner. Not big 
parties, never more than six. And we should so 
like it if you and your wife could come out one 
evening. What day would suit you best? We’d 
like it to be soon.” 

Did it sound convincing? Maxwell won- 
dered. He had only thought up the scheme on 
the spur of the moment. But the ideas that 
came to you in a flash were often the best. 
Whittingham had not seemed surprised. He 
was looking at his calendar. ‘‘Nothing I should 
enjoy better,”’ he was saying, “‘and my wife’ll 
love it. Sylvia was always a favorite of hers. 
How would Monday suit you?”’ 

““Monday’s fine.” 

Whittingham lifted the receiver. ““Call Mrs. 
Whittingham,” he said. 

There was a pause. Maxwell looked away. 
A copy of The Voice lay on the desk; it was 
open at the leader page, with Bradshaw’s 
article staring at him. Whittingham must have 
been reading it when he came in. He had not 
meant to mention the case this time; but with 
the article on the desk between them, it would 
be suspicious if he did not mention it, particu- 
larly in view of their last talk. 

Whittingham was saying, ““Can you remem- 
ber, darling, if we’re doing anything next 
Monday? Young Fleury has very kindly asked 
us out to dinner... . Yes, Monday’s all right 
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then. Good. I'll be home early this evening. . . . 
No, I’m not looking into the club. See you 
around six.” 

He had been looking at Maxwell as he 
talked, including him in the conversation, 
talking at him. 

**That’s that,’ he said. ““What time shall we 
get out? Half past six suit you? I don’t want to 
stay up late. I don’t expect you do either.” 

Maxwell half rose, then as he had that 
earlier time, checked and sat down again. “‘I 
see you’ve been reading that article of Brad- 
shaw’s.”” 

“T was finishing it when you came in.” 

“IT suppose he got his facts from you.” 
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“He had a talk with me the other day, but 
you know what journalists are like. They paint 
with a broad brush.” 

““He says you know who did it.” 

“T know certain things. I can guess at certain 
things.” 

“What things?” 

“You can’t expect me to tell you that.”’ 

“No, but ——’? Maxwell paused, embar- 
rassed. Was he being too eager? “I’m sorry. 
I apologize. I shouldn’t have asked you that.” 

““My dear boy, you can ask me what you 
like. I can’t tell you everything, but I can tell 
you quite a lot. I know that you’re discreet. 
And even if you weren’t, it wouldn’t matter. 
There are one or two things I’d be quite happy 
to have that fellow know. I like to remind him 
now and then that I’m still watching him.” 

His voice had a drowsy hypnotic quality. As 
always the right-hand-bottom drawer of his 
desk had been pulled out; he now put his foot 
in it, and began with its leverage to rotate his 
swivel chair. 

“You may think I’m looking for a needle in 
a haystack; but this island is, in proportion, 
much smaller than a haystack and the man is 
a great deal larger than a needle. I’ve been 
able to limit the field considerably. Didn’t we 
discuss sometime back whether it was a thief 
interrupted at his work, or a clever man want- 
ing to make it look like an interrupted theft? 
I’ve decided that it was a clever fellow who 
wasn’t quite as clever as he thought.” 

Maxwell wanted to close his eyes, as you 
do when a cloud of dust blows at you. But he 
mustn’t; he knew that: nothing out of the 
ordinary. 

‘““\Vhat made you come to that conclusion?” 

“Quite a few things. First of all, I became 
convinced that the man who had the wallet 
was speaking the truth. I went out with him to 
the spot where he said he found it. I'll tell you 
about that. It’ll interest you.” 

He spoke slowly, repeating himself, taking 
a quarter of an hour to explain how he had 
thrown the wallet out of a car that was being 
driven northward along the windward coast. 

Maxwell fidgeted as he listened. It was diffi- 
cult to look interested in the recounting of an 
incident with whose each least detail he was 
familiar. It was hard not to prompt him, to 
hurry up the telling, hard not to be impatient. 
At last Whittingham reached his climax. “You 
see how that narrows the field?’ he said. 

Maxwell started. The cessation of that slow 
monotone shook him out of his trance. He 
must now be intelligent, ask questions, the right 
kind of questions. 

‘*How does it do that?’ he asked. 

“*A clever fellow, who thinks he’s cleverer 
than he is. There are not so many of those in 
Santa Marta.” 

“But is that all you know?”’ 

‘““Of course not; not by any means.” 

‘‘What more, then, do you know about him? 
I’m assuming that it’s him, not her.” 

‘“Yes, I’m assuming that.” 

“If it wasn’t done by a thief who was sur- 
prised,” said Maxwell, ‘‘and if it wasn’t done 
by a woman, if it was done by a clever man who 
wasn’t as clever as he thought, why on earth 
should that kind of man want to murder 
Carson?” 

“It was not premeditated.” 
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6 Snowflowers have sparkling ornament centers, 
wired to white wire candleholders for petals. 
7 She’s an angel—nylon brush, doily blouse, 
heavy foil wings—with a crown of gold pins. 
8 The bauble basket is a wire garlic holder 
all decked with felt and Christmas balls. 
9 Gelatin molds (we used two) make a glit- 
tering piece of fruit for a good cook’s tree. 
10 For a heavenly chorister: a funnel skirt, 
paper frills, pipe-cleaner arms, ornamental head. 
And now, Merry Christmas from 
the Homemaking Department, Journal Workshop. 
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“Then why ——”’ 

“Tt was an accident. That’s what I’ve con- 
cluded. Carson was in a strange mood that 
night. He had drunk a great deal. He had been 
humiliated in the club. He was a choleric man. 
He might have found an acquaintance waiting 
_ for him when he got back, or he might have 
met someone in the street, and asked him to 
come in for a drink. He did that kind of thing. 
Then they had a quarrel, and Carson took a 
slug at the chap and slipped, and as he fell, he 
flung out his arms and the other fellow was 
across him, pinioning him with his knees; he 
was seeing red, his hands were at Carson’s 
throat; that’s how it must have been. In two 
minutes there was Carson dead. It was the last 
thing that he had in mind. If only he’d come 
to the police station right away, we might have 
smoothed it out. What a fool he was.’ 

“Tndeed.”’ It came, that “‘Indeed,”’ from his 
very heart. What a fool he’d been. What a 
crazy fool! 

“So that’s the way it was,”’ said Whitting- 
ham. ““You see now, don’t you, that I’ve nar- 
_ rowed my field considerably?” 

“You’ve got a great deal to find out still, 
though, haven’t you? Simply to know that he’s 
a clever fellow who isn’t as clever as he thinks 
doesn’t get you far.” 

“I know a great deal more than that. He’s 
aman of a certain position.” 

“How do you know that.” 

“He owns a car, or at least he drives a car.”’ 

“Can you be sure of that?” 

“T can be sure of nothing. But it seems to me 
most unlikely that a man would throw a wallet 
into a cane field, and such a wallet, when he 
was being driven by someone else. Do you 
think it likely?” 

“T can’t say I do.” 

“There are two hundred and seventeen 
cars in Santa Marta. Four hundred and three 
driving licenses have been issued. I have told 
my constables to check the whereabouts on 
that night of each of those four hundred and 
three persons.” 

“Can you expect them to remember what 
they were doing on a given night?” 

“T can’t. I don’t. In fact, if some of them did 
‘I should consider it most suspicious.”’ 

“Some of them must have lied.” 

““As you say, some of them did lie. Actually 
their lies told me more than the truth would 



































to the discussion. He explains this by stating 
that ‘I’m a little afraid to talk up. I might 
make a mistake and look like a fool. Also I’m 
afraid I might say the wrong thing and go to 
the reformatory.’ He gets along with adults 
_ almost too well, as if he were playing the part 
_ of a ‘good boy.’”’ 

Silence followed this, while George bit on 
_his thumbnail. Finally he asked, ““What do 
you mean by insecure? Do you mean just 
here, at Highfields?” 

Elias answered gently, ““No, George. I 
imagine you’ve always wondered whether 
people really wanted you.” 

George thought this over for a while, and 
then said, ‘““Does the meeting have any ques- 
tions about the report?” 

The meeting had plenty to say. Around the 
circle of boys, almost all had a comment. 

“George was stiff when he came, and by 
himself and quiet. But he’s getting so you can 
have a conversation with him now.” 

“This is a group session, not a silent self- 
session. How’s he going to get out of here if 
he doesn’t open up and talk?” 

“George is afraid to talk much in the meet- 
ing Because he’s afraid somebody might find 
a problem for him.”’ 

“What would we do if everybody was like 
George? Just sit!” 

Elias asked the boys what George was really 
saying about the group by his withdrawn be- 
havior. 

“He doesn’t depend on us,’”? one boy an- 
swered. “He thinks all he has to do is con- 
vince Mr. Elias.’’ There was a general murmur 
of assent as George studied his fingernails in- 
tently. The group was obviously right. They 
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have. That old point in psychoanalysis again. 
The first thing that jumps into a man’s head. 
It’s very useful to know sometimes.” 

“So you found out things that helped you?” 

“T found out a lot of things, altogether inde- 
pendent of the Carson case. It’s surprising 
how often when you’re fishing for tuna you 
catch a sole, but oh yes, I did find out at least 
half of what I needed. I’ve a pretty shrewd idea 
which cars were on that road that night.” 

“You know that mine was, for example.” 

rlidoz: 

“But can you be certain that it was on that 
same night that the wallet was flung away?” 


i can be sure of nothing. But it’s probable. 
If you’d been in his position, wouldn’t you 
want to get rid of it as soon as possible?” 

“T suppose I would.” 

“Of course you would, and so did he.” 

And you suspect me, don’t you? Maxwell 
thought. Or you think it’s possible. And youre 
right, but you can’t prove it. Youve got no 
evidence. You never will get it. You'll never have 
anything to go on. 

“But all this is supposition, isn’t it?’’ he 
asked. “It’s not even circumstantial evidence. 
It’s only guesswork.” 

“That’s what it would look like in a court of 
law; but you can’t think what a difference it 
makes to the policeman when he knows who 
his prey is, and what a difference it makes to 
the criminal when he knows that the detective 
knows. There’s a curious cat-and-mouse rela- 
tionship between the two. Have you read 
Crime and Punishment?”’ 

“No, what is it?” 

“It’s a novel by Dostoevski, about a young 
student who needs money to continue his 
studies and kills an old pawnbroker, then robs 
her. It is a curious book; it was written by an 
intellectual whom highbrows rave about, yet 
he wrote the best detective story I’ve ever read. 
He understands both the criminal and the de- 
tective. I was rereading it the other day. I go 
back tait to remind myself of the essentials of 
my profession. As a matter of fact, ’ve got my 
copy here. I’ll lend it to you. It’Il show you how 
the game is played. A person who can’t 
imagine himself committing a crime—a person 
like yourself, for instance—can’t realize the 
curious affinity that exists between the police- 
man and the criminal. The criminal lives in a 
prison of his own devising; he can’t speak 


openly to a soul. The only person who under- 
stands him is the policeman who is chas- 
ing him. They share a secret; they have a 
deep-based bond. The criminal is drawn to 
the detective because the detective is the one 
man in the world who understands him. 
Ordinary people, his friends and family, are 
foreigners. He is himself only in the detective’s 
office. You read it. It makes all these thirty- 
cent whodunits look like milk and water. You 
won't be able to put it down when you’ve 
once started. I'll collect it when I come out 
on Monday. You'll have finished it by then. 
You won’t be able to put it down, I promise 


” 


you. 


He knows, Maxwell told himself as he drove 
that afternoon along the windward coast to 
Belfontaine. He knows. And he knows I know 
he knows. But there’s nothing he can do: nothing, 
nothing. He’s got no evidence. He'll never get 
any evidence. But he knows, all right. 

He passed the cane field where the watch lay. 
Why couldn’t the wallet have lain hidden like 
the watch? The watch—that was another slip 


Knowledge is awareness of the fact 
that fire will burn; wisdom is remem- 
brance of the blister. 

ROBERT QUILLEN 
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that he made. Referring to the watch before 
he could have known about it. One of his worst 
slips. Every step of the way he had led and 
guided Whittingham. He knows. Of course he 
knows ; but he can’t do anything, Maxwell reas- 
sured himself. 

The sun was low in the sky when he reached 
Belfontaine. Sylvia was sitting on the veranda. 
She was wearing a white off-shoulder blouse. 
She leaned against him; raising her face, let- 
ting her kiss linger against his, fondly, deeply, 
tenderly. 

“T didn’t expect you back so soon. I thought 
you'd be going to the club,”’ she said. 

“Leaving you all alone here?” 

“I'd have been all right. I’d have been 
happy with my thoughts. You mustn’t cut 
yourself off from things on my account.” 
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had hit on a fundamental difference between 
the Highfields attitude and the typical insti- 
tutional attitude of superficial acceptance of 
regulations without any real change in think- 
ing. The boys themselves understand that this 
will not help them, and George realized that he 
had fooled no one, and that neither the group 
nor Mr. Elias believed that he was ready for 
his first furlough. 

“You gotta see yourself and how you’re 
wrong, and then give someone else that 
chance,” said Joe, a small, intelligent-looking 
Negro boy. 

The conversation shifted to Phil, a big, dark- 
haired boy with a sullen twist to his mouth. 
Someone asked him why he had stolen scrap 
iron instead of something easier to lift. 

““T guess I thought stealing money was worse 
than stealing metal,’ he said. “Anyway, I 
liked to play the game with the cops and see 
if we could outsmart them. We had a gang, 
and I was always the one who did the talking.”” 

“Yeah, you still are. What about that fight 
you had with Joe about the truck seat?” 
George was feeling belligerent; he was glad to 
have the group concentrate on someone else. 

Phil slid down farther in his chair. ““Aw, 
you have to fight back. Joe’s a squealer, the 
kind of guy who’s always causing trouble. 
There’s something wrong with his head.” 

Joe spoke up heatedly. ““You think every- 
body thinks you’re real gone—just because 
you’re so big. I didn’t do nothin’ to you, but 
I ain’t scared of you neither.” 

‘““Yea-a-h,”’ said the group, “he thinks he’s 
real big.”’ 

Phil, troubled, stared at his scuffed shoes. 
“Well,”’ he said finally, ‘maybe you’re right. 





Maybe you do have fights and do bad things 
so people will think you’re grown up. All I ever 
heard was how wonderful my brothers and 
sisters were in school and what a roughneck I 
was. If you can’t be a big shot one way, maybe 
you try another way.” 

Suddenly aggressive, Phil changed the sub- 
ject to Cappy, a thin, immature boy who 
looked twelve of his sixteen years. 

““There’s a crumb. He’s always goofin’ off 
and takin’ stuff from the other guys.” 

“Don’t make a Federal case out of it,”’ said 
Cappy. 

“Stealing is stealing,’ said Phil angrily. 

“Why do you think it is wrong to take 
something?’ Mr. Elias asked. 

“It’s wrong because it’s stealing,’’ Phil said. 

Cappy piped up. “Well, if you worked for 
something and I take it, that ain’t right. My 
mother taught me it was wrong. If I'd thought 
it over good, maybe I wouldn’t be here.” 

“You and your mother,” Joe said. “Like 
that time you thought she didn’t write you, 
and then it turned out the letter was lost. You 
shouldn’t talk the way you did about her.” 

“O.K., I was wrong that time,’’ Cappy re- 
plied. ““She used to send me to school with 
patches on my pants, and the kids all ribbed 
me. I thought she didn’t care at all. I been 
here for two months now, I’m getting nervous, 
I can’t sit still, can’t even listen to the radio. 
Mr. Elias, would you read my report?” 

Mr. Elias flipped through the pages on his 
pad and began: “This boy who has built a 
shell around himself is beginning to make some 
gains. He has been able to relax in his relations 
with the other boys both in group sessions, at 
work and in their activities around the house. 
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“I wasn’t. I was being selfish. This is where I 
want to be.”’ 

“Ah, darling.” 

She had never seemed more beautiful. He 
had read that women lost their looks in the 
first months of pregnancy. Sylvia hadn’t. Her 
eyes were bright, her skin had a new gloss and 
glow; her hair seemed alive. He had never 
been more in love with her; every day, every 
night his love went deeper. 

They sat on the veranda, watching the sun 
sink into the sea. They talked, casually, with 
pauses drifting into their talk. Six months ago 
he would have been embarrassed if there had 
been any pause in the flow of talk. He was not 
now. Was it not the ultimate stage of intimacy 
to be able to sit silent with another person? 

“T never knew I could be as happy as this,”’ 
she said. “I didn’t know such happiness 
existed. I haven’t got a trouble in the world.” 

He stretched out his hand, laid it over hers 
and pressed it. If only he could have said, “I 
too.” He ought to have been able to say “I 
too.”” He had everything now that he had 
lacked four months ago. He, too, should be 
without a trouble in the world. If only there 
were not this shadow over everything. 

But he can’t do anything, he tried to reassure 
himself; even if he suspects, even if he knows, he 
can’t do anything. 

“T wonder if it’ll be a boy ora girl,”’ she said. 

“Which would you rather?” 

It was a question that they asked each other 
every day. They had drawn up a list of names, 
one day preferring one name, the next another. 

“T don’t really care,’ she said. ‘‘I shan’t be 
disappointed either way, will you?” 


She paused and her eyes went seaward. ‘‘I’m 
so glad we’re having one now, when we’re so 
happy. It must make a difference to the child.” 

She paused again. She might have been talk- 
ing to herself; except that they were now so 
much one person that when she was talking to 
herself, she was talking to him too. 

““We’re lucky, more lucky than we can guess. 
They always say, don’t they, that a love child 
is something special.” 

Maxwell closed his eyes. If only, he thought, 
if only —— But even if Whittingham knew, 
what was there he could do? He’d no evidence. 
Not a shred of evidence. 


- 


(To be Continued) 


HIGHFIELDS—NEW HOPE FOR JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 


One boy remarked at a recent meeting, ‘Cappy 
gets along better with the guys now. I think 
he’s coming out of his shell.’ He is still con- 
fused about himself, his relations with his 
mother, his plans for the future. He has in- 
creased his participation in group sessions, 
although he is much more active in regard to 
the problems of other boys than in talking 
about his own problems. His work record has 
improved steadily oyer the past month. I 
think he will soon be ready to try a weekend 
furlough at home.”’ 

Cappy looked pleased, and George, who 
had been quiet since his own report was dis- 
cussed, suddenly spoke. “‘That’s right. There 
ain’t nobody perfect here. If they was, they 
wouldn’t be here. But you get this feeling, you 
don’t know why, you can’t quite place it, but 
somehow you figure you’re gonna make it.”’ 

Joe added, “You can’t solve your prob- 
lems here, but you sure can get to understand 
them. George is beginning to see that.”’ 

An hour and a half had passed, and it was 
almost time for the second meeting. 

“What have we accomplished tonight?’ 
Elias asked. 

“Well, we brought up some problems,” 
Phil said, after a pause. 

“George did let us in on some of his feel- 
ings,” Joe added. 

“I’m gone,” said George. “I’m thinking.” 

As the boys straggled out, Elias thought- 
fully lit a cigarette and made a few notes on 
the evening’s discussion as he waited for the 
second group to assemble. Quietly humorous 
and friendly, he is the second director of the 
Highfields project. The first was Dr. Lloyd 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 111 
W. McCorkle, who is known nationally for 


his work in “guided group interaction’ with 


soldier prisoners in the Army and for the New 
Jersey correctional system. 

Dr. F. Lovell Bixby, Director of Correction 
in the New Jersey Department of Institutions 
and Agencies, and the man who conceived the 
idea of Highfields and obtained funds to 
initiate the program, has been asked whether 
he believes that the success of Highfields 
depends upon the personality of the director 
or upon a definite technique. 

“The transition from Doctor McCorkie to 


_ Mr. Elias, with no loss of the program’s eftec- 


tiveness, answers this question,’ - Doctor 
Bixby says. “Further proof is that an assistant, 
trained by Mr. Elias, has successfully con- 
ducted a number of groups.”’ Carefully kept 
statistics indicate that there has been a steadily 
rising rate of success as understanding of the 
group method increases. 


Me director of Highfields intentionally 
keeps himself in the background. If he can 


_ avoid it, he never answers a question directly, 
_ but rephrases it and tosses it back to the group 


to answer. At the meetings, defensive anger 
often flares into violent argument. Elias lets 
it blow; then by a quiet question he gently 
nudges the group along to more fruitful dis- 
cussion. Every daily situation is used to help 
the boys choose their own course of action and 
to understand the reasons for their choice. 
“The boys are not required to attend the dis- 
cussions, or to speak when they do come. But 
a strange thing happens. A team spirit de- 
velops, and newcomers are told unmistakably 


_ that if they want to be liked at Highfields, 
_ they’d better pitch in at the sessions. 


Once there, each boy discovers, usually for 


the first time, that other people have problems 


like his own. And he learns how he looks to 
others. “Before, I was too busy trying to make 
everyone like me in a silly sort of way,” 
Cappy told me. “I didn’t see myself. Now it’s 
like seeing myself on a screen. It brought every- 
thing out, and it didn’t look so hot like I 
thought.” 

It is not easy to go home after having been 
“sent away.’ Each boy returns to the same 
family, the same friends and the same sur- 
roundings which helped him become a delin- 
quent. He is officially a “bad boy”’; his family 
may resent him, and his old gang will expect 
him to show how tough he is. Other youngsters 
in the neighborhood are likely to avoid him. 
To overcome loneliness, to try painstakingly 


to improve family relations and make new 
_ friendships, is a difficult task. To do it success- 
_ fully, the boy must be able to make and stand 


by his own decisions. 
He must also be able to get and hold a job. 
Here the Highfields work program, though not 


_ in any sense vocational training, helps him. 


For four months he has worked eight hours a 


_ day, five days a week, under the understand- 
ing but firm supervision of Ariel Landy, the 


Highfields work director. Often it is the first 


time in his life that he has got up early every 
morning. His attitude toward the job, how 
he gets along with the boys he works with, and 
whether or not he does his fair share have 
been thoroughly discussed at the meetings. If 
he is un-co-operative, he may be laid off. A day 
or two at the lonely and endless job of digigng 
the Highfields garbage pit makes him eager 
to return to work. Bit by bit he realizes that 
“goofing off’’ is not so smart as he thought it 
was, that people like and respect you more if 
you carry your own weight. 

Highfields boys are paid fifty cents a day in 
cash for their work. Handling money which 
they have earned and which they may spend 
as they please is a new and satisfying experi- 
ence for many of them. 

Saturday night the boys go to Princeton or 
Trenton to see a movie. It is also the night for 
buying cigarettes and candy, for making phone 
calls and going to the barber. Sundays some 
boys go to church and contribute money to the 
collection. Almost everyone saves toward the 
furlough at home. Two dollars and fifty cents a 
week is not a large sum of money, but decid- 
ing how to spend it may involve many de- 
cisions which will be valuable experience when 
the pay check is much larger. 

Equally important in the Highfields re- 
habilitation program are contacts with the 
community. Because of his weekly trips to 
town, his Sunday visitors and his two three- 
day furloughs, the Highfields boy never feels 
cut off from the outside world. Instead, he 
learns better ways to handle himself in normal 
situations. 

When he goes home he tests his progress and 
often sees his family and friends in a new light. 
One boy just back from a furlough told me 
that it was the first time he could remember 
that he had spent three days with his father 
without arguing. “And the neighbors were 
glad to see me. They didn’t act like I was a 
punk at all.” 

On each furlough the boy checks in with his 
probation officer, chats with him about his 
experience at Highfields, and discusses plans 
for the future. When he goes home for good, 
the probation officer will help him to find a 
job and to adjust to normal life. The’close re- 
lation between Highfields and the local proba- 
tion department is a majorfactorin the project’s 
success. Besides seeing boys on furlough visits, 
probation officers go to Highfields frequently, 
and monthly reports on the boys’ progress 
are sent to them. Because of this continuing, 
understanding relationship, when the boy re- 
turns home he is likely to think of his officer 
as a friend instead of an authority who is 
checking up on him. Frequently the friend- 
ship becomes very warm. All the probation 
officers with whom I talked recalled with 
pleasure some of their ‘told boys,’ now doing 
well in the Army, who frequently visit the 
department. 

The Highfields method is often dramatically 
successful at once. One youngster, whose par- 
ents had been about to separate, agreed to 
stay together until their son was released from 





Highfields. Six months after the boy had re- 
turned home, the whole family visited Elias. 
“You know,’’ the boy’s mother confided, 
“it’s the funniest thing. When Artie came 
home, we figured we would call it quits. But 
he got us talking things over, all together, and 
now we do it all the time. It’s strange, but 
we’ve never been so happy.” 

Another boy, Jack, had been home several 
months when his probation officer found him 
in a local hangout with seven of his pals. They 
were having a group-interaction meeting! 

It would be pleasant to conclude that the 
Highfields method is the whole answer to the 
problem of correcting juvenile delinquency, 
that we could abolish all custodial institutions 
for young offenders. Unfortunately, this is not 
now possible, although someday, with ade- 
quate early diagnosis and treatment of pre- 
delinquents, it may be practical. 

Unfortunately, some boys who come before 
the courts are not Highfields material. Hope- 
fully sent by the judges, they cannot fit in and 
become a threat to the group as a whole. Some 
of these boys are returned to the court for 
psychiatric examination and treatment; others 
give the director a much harder decision to 
make. 

“Occasionally,’’ Mr. Elias says, ““we get a 
boy who is a ‘professional.’ He doesn’t want 
friends, he only wants to use people, and he 
knows just how to do it. His general attitude 
seems to be, ‘What’s in it for me?’ Sooner or 
later, for the welfare of the group as a whole, 
I have to decide to recommend that he be sent 
to a security institution. I hate to do it.” 

Another interesting result of the Highfields 
treatment is its enormous success with Negro 
boys. They find themselves in a society which 
is not set against them because of their race. 
Suddenly they seem to develop a sense of pride 
and personal responsibility. The fact that 
white boys have the same difficulties and the 
same problems, and that all the boys are 
treated alike by both the authorities and the 
group, makes them understand that they don’t 
need to’be solitary rebels after all. Only four 
out of every ten Negro boys who have been 
to reformatories do well on probation, but 
eight out of every ten Negro Highfields boys 
succeed. 

All the boys who go to Highfields are given 
psychological tests both before and after their 
treatment period as part of the research being 
done by Dr. H. Ashley Weeks, of the depart- 
ment of sociology of New York University. 
When Highfields was not much more than a 
dream and a hope in Dr. Bixby’s mind, he 
conceived the idea that research on the results 
of the Highfields treatment should begin when 
the first group of boys arrived. To this end he 
enlisted aid from the Vincent Astor Founda- 
tion, which made a grant to cover the costs of 
the research for the first five years. The re- 
sponsibility for overseeing the research was 
vested in a committee of nationally famous 
scientists headed by Professor Ernest Burgess, 
of the University of Chicago, one of the great- 
est living sociologists. The research itself was 
headed by Professor Weeks. The advisory 
committee includes not only sociologists, but 
experts in the fields of psychiatry, psychology 
and corrections. 


A: first glance, it seems ominous that almost 
every boy tests as more neurotic after High- 
fields. On further thought, however, it seems 
logical that boys who were not questioning 
their own objectionable behavior should be- 
gin to worry about themselves. Their worry, a 
symptom of self-analysis, is the beginning of 
a new and more intelligent attitude toward 
themselves and their problems. 

Just before leaving Highfields, the boys are 
asked to write a statement giving their impres- 
sions of their stay. A quote from one, written 
by a boy who had been an amphetamine 
addict and a holdup man, is typical: 

‘“‘When I first came here, I still had inten- 
tions of pulling more jobs when I was re- 
leased. To me this place was a gig, real easy to 
do four months. Try and do some smooth 
talking and put on a good front... . Then 
after a few months, I learned it is pretty hard 
to do things the way I wanted to. 

“So many times | felt like telling Mr. Elias to 
go . But I’m over it now. I learned so 
many things about myself that I didn’t want 
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Wind Song Perfume ...a summer 
breeze over gardens and green woods! 
In Prince Matchabelli’s gold-touched 
crowns, $5 to $45. Cologne, $2 to $10 
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Cobaee Duet... dazzling crowns of 
Prince Matchabelli’s new Wind Song 
and alluring Stradivari in a snow-flake 


box with golden ringing bells. $2.50 
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Purse Perfume and Cologne ...ina 
royal box with Prince Matchabelli’s 
crown signet in gold wax. Crown Jewel 
or Wind Song in matched sets, $3.50 
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. SIX fine and 
famous Prince Matchabelli fragrances 
to match every feminine mood! Topped 
and tied in candy-cane ribbons. $3.50 


Cologne Collection . . 
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Today— stop putting 


\ ° 
make-up over a bare’ skin! 


Unb this satinizing base 


to flatter—beautifully! 


Sheer, greaseless—it 
conceals, refines, protects 


It’s discouraging to peek in the mir- 
ror and find your make-up “acting 
up.” The trouble is—heavy make-up 
applied over a bare skin just will 
settle in little lines and pores. 

Powder collects on dry patches... 
gives a “‘floury” look. Oil pops out, 
muddies color on nose and chin. 
Your complexion looks clouded— 
distressingly older. 


But—whata difference you see and 
feel in your skin when you smooth 


Min 
Rortruand L 
Selestt 


One of New York society’s most 
glamorous young beauties. 

Mrs. Taylor’s complexion has a 
sunlit radiance . . . an ivory 
smoothness which she protects 
with a sheer film of Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream. “‘It’s perfect,” 
Mrs. Taylor says, “‘against even iN 
the harshest weather. And Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream is so flattering 
... it takes powder smoothly ... 
keeps it looking fresh!” 
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on Pond’s Vanishing Cream before 
making up! This fragrant, frothy 
cream is greaseless. It spreads a dewy 
base that works wonders: 

veils tiny lines and flaws with a 

silky-sheer film 

protects just-washed skin from 

the harms of dust and weather 

keeps make-up and powder cling- 

ing smoothly—hours longer 
Today—make this quick little trick 
your beauty secret. Smooth on an 
airy-light film of Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream before you make up. Right 
away notice the new satiny feel of 
your skin, its look of young softness! 








_” In just 60 seconds— 

subtract birthdays from your complexion! 
Always, before you go out, give your skin a young glow with 
this 1-Minute Mask! Smooth on a snowy-cool coat of Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream. The “keratolytic” action of this 
greaseless cream dissolves away the oily dead-skin flakes 
that shadow your skin’s fresh color and texture. After one 
minute, tissue off the cream. Now—your complexion looks 
“revived”... so much finer, clearer! 


to know about or hear them. But I feel much 
better inside now than I ever did before. 

“All I got to do now is to go out there and 
face things in a different way. All I got to do 
now is when the same situation comes up 
again, notice it and take it different from what 
I was taking it. There’s going to be some times 
I am going to wish I was still at Highfields, 
but I think I’m going to make it all right.” 

Who are these boys, in trouble with them- 
selves, their families and the law? They come 
from all kinds of backgrounds: well-to-do, 
middle class and poor; they come from the 
cities, the suburbs and the country. They are 
on probation for all kinds of reasons: offenses 
against property, assault, armed robbery, and 
occasional sexual and narcotics offenses. Al- 
most all have had some kind of difficulty in- 
volving automobiles. Very few have finished 
more than the second year of high school; in 
fact, the Highfields average is eighth grade. 
But they are not hardened offenders. In gen- 
eral they are miserable, frightened, defensively 
belligerent youngsters. 

How did they get that way? No one will give 
a definitive answer. Doctor Bixby and Mr. 
Elias will say that about half of the boys come 
from broken homes. Almost all the rest come 
from homes which are, for one reason or an- 
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other, unhappy. Most of these boys, when they 
are able to reach the fundamental “‘whys’’ of 
their problems, begin to talk of troubled re- 
lationships with their parents. A dictatorial fa- 
ther, a drunken mother, parents who just don’t 
understand, a simple and tragic feeling of be- 
ing unwanted seem to be underlying reasons 
for each boy’s disturbed feelings and acts. 

Highfields is not expensive. In 1954, New 
Jersey spent $1687 a year for each resident of 
one of its reformatories, which houses boys 
whose average sentence is a year or more. 
New Jersey spent $1501, or $186 less, for a 
year’s residency at Highfields. Yet no one 
spends longer than four months at Highfields, 
so the cost for each boy is only $500.33. 

Most families live together happily; most 
American youngsters grow into healthy, 
productive adults. Most churches, schools and 
communities are conscious of the needs of 
their young people and do their best to fill 
them. We can hope and believe that this will 
be increasingly true in the years to come. 

Even though we know we can never achieve 
a Utopia where no child gets into trouble, the 
Highfields experts believe that, through a 
widespread use of the Highfields method, way- 
ward boys and girls can be shown that a useful 
life is a happy one. 


BETTER HEALTH FOR BABIES 
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help,” one girl said gratefully. ““You can listen 
in class till you know you’re an expert, but 
when you’re holding your own baby in your 
own arms, you're liable to forget everything!”’ 

Expectant fathers are welcome at prenatal 
classes—and a surprising number turn up, 
especially on days when educational films are 
shown. One young lieutenant faithfully at- 
tended every class, taking notes with un- 
abashed eagerness. ““My wife’s back home hay- 
ing the baby,” he explained. ““When she comes 
out here, I want to know as much about babies 
as she does—or maybe more.” 

Fully a third of the parents and children 
helped by the Child Health Association come 
from nearby Fairchild and Geiger airfields. 
The others come from Spokane and surround- 
ing areas, having learned of the clinic and pre- 
natal services through friends, doctors, 
schools, other agencies, information cards 
sent out by the association, 
or weekly notices in the 
newspaper. Records show 
that the children come from 
many economic levels: their 
fathers are firemen, railroad 
workers, office managers, 
farmers, lawyers, ministers, 
bakers, salesmen, teach- 
ers—and the unemployed. 
Perhaps the largest percentage, however, is 
concentrated in the middle-income group. 

“Ours is really a teaching program, intended 
to supplement rather than to replace the care 
of the family doctor,’ Mrs. Semple explains. 
““Of course there are those who depend solely 
on the clinic; we help such people as much as 
possible by giving them advice about nutri- 
tion and hygiene, by giving them free samples 
of foods, vitamins, cod-liver ol. And, of 
course, by referring them to other agencies if 
they need medical aid.” 

In spite of the fact that working in the clinic 
and raising money for its support involves all 
the volunteer workers, many members feel 
that such an important project should provide 
more opportunity for volunteer service. There 
is always a waiting list of those anxious to 
serve at the clinic; members who are also ex- 
pectant mothers vie for the chance to help in 
prenatal classes. Recently there has been talk 
of extending the services of the Child Health 
Association—perhaps holding the Well Baby 
Clinic two days each week, possibly organiz- 
ing a preschool child-guidance program for 
emotionally disturbed children. “I’m sure 
there is room for enlargement,” Clinic Chair- 
man Valerie says enthusiastically. ‘“‘There are 
lots of families in Spokane we never even 
touch. And an expanded program would offer 
more girls the chance to work directly with the 
Child Health Association instead of merely 
supporting it.” 
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Most of us get what we de- 
serve, but only the success- 
ful will admit it. 


Why is working at the clinic so rewarding? 
One volunteer says, “It’s only human to enjoy 
success. When you're involved in a project you 
know is a dead duck, your feet lag; but when 
you’re convinced the work is important, 
you're bursting with energy!” 

And a mother of two says, “I think my 
volunteer work has been good for my children. 
They must learn sometime to consider others 
besides themselves; when I leave for the clinic, 
they know I’m going away for a good reason. 
Of course it seems crazy to pay for a baby sit- 
ter to look after your children while you dash 
off to look after someone e/se’s. But I can’t 
wait to get to the clinic on Friday mornings.” 

Mrs. Semple, who has worked at the Child 
Health Association long enough to see “‘clinic 
babies” grow up, marry, and bring their 
children in for regular checkups, feels that the 
most important characteristic of the clinic is 
its stability. ““We’ve gone 
through so much,” she says 
thoughtfully, “through 
wars, depression, financial 
problems. We've survived 
a fire, and struggled through 
many moves. We’ve with- 
stood opposition within our 
ranks and criticism from 
without. And although our 
work hasn’t been spectacular or dramatic, it 
has endured.” 

Of course there have been dramatic cases: 
the little boy with rickets, whose legs finally 
straightened out after along struggle and quan- 
tities of cod-liver oil; the baby who, by being 
referred to a specialist in time, was saved from 
a lifetime of blindness; the pretty blond child 
who was enabled, through the efforts of the 
clinic, to have a disfiguring birthmark removed 
by plastic surgery. These, and the many more 
children in whom defects might have gone un- 
discovered for years but for the work of the 
Well Baby Clinic, will be remembered, talked 
about, rejoiced over. But other children will be 
remembered too. 

Six-year-old Jimmy, face freckled by the 
sun, knees banged and skinned from hard 
playing, grinned at the doctor and slid from 
the examining table with a clean bill of health. 
His history card, worn and much written on, 
showed he had visited the clinic every six 
months since his birth; showed also a record 
of steady, sturdy growth. 

“T guess now that Jimmy’s starting to school 
he won’t be coming in any more,”’ his mother 
said. Then, straightening her maternity smock, 
she added, “‘But before long, he’ll have a little 
brother or sister—and you'll have another 
steady customer for the Well Baby Clinic!” 

In some ways, the “quiet, undramatic”’ 
work of keeping well babies well is the most 
rewarding work of all. END 
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This year, there is no gift like 
Borg’s magnificent bath scale... the “Flight”’. 
This jewel-like beauty sparkles like a precious gem in any bath 
and puts an end to all weight-guessing. You can trust 
its honesty. With wide-vision dial and Lifetime Service Warranty. 


f; 00; 3 €) Fe’ CS In Pink, Black, Yellow, Blue, White or Green—$15. 


Other accurate Borgs, $7.95 up ...everywhere 
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hn West slightly higher. Available in Canada. © 1955 The Borg-Erickson Corp., Chicago 51 
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a mind 
of her 
own 
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Remember how uncertain you used to 
be about clothes, make-up, what to do, 
how to act? Now you're the “I know 
what I want’ sort of person—and isn’t 
it wonderful! 

Even in the matter of sanitary pro- 
tection, you (like so many others) just 
plain decided you wanted Tampax. It 
wasn’t even a fingernail-biting decision 
for you—though it was very important 
to your sense of social security. 

One day, casually, you bought a 
package at a drug or notion counter, 
and that very month you were a Tam- 
pax user. And isn’t internal sanitary 
protection better! No bulky belt-pin- 
pad harness—no possibility of odor 
forming—no chafing or irritation—no 
self-consciousness! 

You feel so free, so modern, so 
grown-up—and yet at the same time, 
so delightfully young and gay. Many 
gitls say Tampax almost makes them 
forget it’s “‘time-of-the-month’’ for 
them! Even the way Tampax tucks into 
your putse (and is so easy to dispose 
of) is nice! Choice of 3 absorbencies 
(Regular, Super, Junior). Look for 
Tampax Vendor in restrooms through- 
out the United States. Tampax Incor- 
porated, Palmer, Mass. —__, 





Invented by a doctor— 
now used by millions of women 
ee —— a a a oe 
TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
Palmer, Mass. 
Please send me in plain wrapper a trial package of 





Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover cost 
of mailing. Absorbency is checked below. 
(| ) REGULAR ( ) SUPER (| ) JUNIOR 
Name. 

(Please print) 
Address 
City State 








THE STORY OF A WINTER NIGHT 


Pa pulled his boots off. He got out of his 
woolen shirt and blue jeans and hung them on 
the chair. In his long underwear he s.- 0d be- 
fore the stove a minute and toasted and 
scratched himself before he put out the light, 
went into the bedroom and got into bed be- 
side Ma. In a matter of minutes he and Ma 
and the collie were all snoring softly in the dark- 
ness. Outside the snow still fell, wiping out 
Pa’s path to the barn and the footprints of the 
road gang and the tracks the snowplow had 
printed along the road. 

It was close to midnight when Pa and Ma 
were wakened by a hammering on the front 
door. 

“Tt’s Sam,”’ Ma said. ““Maggie’s gone.” 

“You wait here,’ Pa told her. ‘Sam 
wouldn’t be knockin’ at the front. He’d know 
enough to come around back.” 

Pa got out of bed, went to the kitchen and 
picked up his pants with one hand, turning on 
the light with the other. He slipped into his 
shirt on the way to the door and stood in his 
stocking feet for a minute, looking around to 
make sure that his gun was in the corner right 
within reach and that the collie, growling 
softly, was at his heels. 

Then he pulled the bolt and opened the 
door a crack. He looked out and saw the 
figure of a man against the snow. He had ona 
hat and an overcoat. City fellow, Pa decided, 
stuck in the snow. He opened the door wider, 
and the man spoke quickly. 

“I’m sorry, but I’m in a ditch up the road. 
Could you help me? I?m stuck fast. Do you 
have a team or a 

“Step inside,’ Pa said, tucking in his shirt- 
tails. He shut the door and sat down to lace up 
his boots. He got his Mackinaw and cap off 
the nail and his gloves off the woodbox. ““Come 
on,”’ he said to the man and the collie both. 

In the passageway he lit a lantern and, with 
the man and the dog following, plodded up 
the hill to the barn. He harnessed the team. 

‘*‘How far up the road?” he asked. 

“Not far. Just around the bend,”’ the man 
told him. 

“We'll walk then.” Pa flapped the long 
reins against the horses’ rumps, and picking 
up his logging chain, he guided them out of 
the barn. The snow squeaked underfoot and 
Pa saw that it was falling more lightly. His 
breath and the man’s and the horses’ and the 
collie’s all rose in separate little clouds of 
steam. 

“Cold tonight,” the man said. 

“Goin’ to be colder before mornin’, Pa 
answered, closing the conversation. . 

The car had its nose in a snowbank. The 
rear end stuck out into the road. Pa told the 
man to get in and turn on the lights. By the 
taillight Pa passed the logging chain under 
the bumper and fastened the ends into metal 
tings on the horses’ collars. 

“Take off your brake but don’t start your 
motor,’ Pa instructed the man. He went back 
to the horses. ““Gidyap,’’ he said. The horses 
strained and the car moved a little. Pa let 
them rest a minute. Then he picked up the 
long reins and shouting ““Gidyap!”’ he walloped 
them over their rumps. 





Startled, the horses leaped forward and the 
car leaped out of the ditch, landing neatly in 
the middle of the road. Pa unhitched the log- 
ging chain and threw it across the horses’ 
backs. With their heads turned toward the 
barn, they started briskly down the road, Pa 
hauling at the reins and walking fast to keep 
up with them. 

““Much obliged!” the man shouted and Pa 
nodded in the darkness. He heard the motor 
start and guided his team to the side. He saw 
the car lights moving, lighting up the road 
ahead of him. The car passed him just as he 
turned up the hill to the barn. ‘‘Much 
obliged,’ the man shouted again. Pa waved, 
but the car had passed and the darkness had 
closed over it. 

In the barn Pa took off the harness and 
hung it up. He rubbed the horses down and 
threw the blankets over their backs. He gave 
them water and, by the light of the barn 
lantern, he groped under their bellies for the 
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strap and buckle to fasten the blankets. The 
barn was quiet except for the munching noise 
of the cows and the horses lapping water out 
of their buckets. Pa called the collie, picked 
up the lantern, fastened the barn door and 
went back down the hill. In the passageway 
he hung the lantern on a nail and brushed the 
snow off his boots and off the collie. Then he 


_blew out the lantern and went into the house. 
He sat down to take his boots off in the dark 


so as not to wake Ma. But she heard him 
and called out: 

“What'd he want?” 

“Stuck in a ditch.” 

“How much’d he give you?” 

“‘Warn’t nothin’ offered, nothin’ asked.”’ Pa 
pulled off his pants and shirt. He got into bed 
and was asleep at once. 

Although it seemed hours later, it wasn’t 
but forty minutes before Pa and Ma were 
wakened by knocking again. 

““Now what!’’ Ma exclaimed crossly as Pa 
stumbled out of bed. He got into his shirt and 
pants, put on the light and checked his dog 
and gun before he opened the door. 


NEXT MONTH 


“It's more than a mystery, 
professor—it’s a miracle!” 


Laurence Jones came to the 
piney-woods country with $1.65 
and a great dream—a stranger in 
a world where a man who did not 
recognize the taboos was court- 
ing death. 

Even his own people didn’t dare 
to trust him—or the bright prom- 
ise he brought. But he made that 
promise a reality because he 
could see love where others saw 
only fear. 


THE LITTLE 
PROFESSOR 
OF PINEY WOODS 


By BETH DAY 


In the 
JANUARY JOURNAL 





“You again,” Pa stated flatly and stood 
aside to let the man come into the kitchen. 

“T feel awful getting you up twice ——”’ the 
man started in apology, but Pa cut him short. 

“Don’t figure you get into them ditches for 
fun,’ he remarked and sat down to put on 
his boots. ; 

**These roads ——’* the man began. 

“_ is bad without chains,”’ Pa finished, 
transferring the blame back where it belonged. 

The man waited in silence while Pa got into 
his Mackinaw, cap and gloves, lit the lantern, 
called the collie and started up to the barn. 

“How far this time?” he asked. 

““About half a mile down. Where the road 
crosses the stream.” 

““Road’s steep there. We'll take the sleigh.” 
Pa crawled under the horses’ bellies to un- 
fasten the blankets. He harnessed them up 
and hitched them to the sleigh. “Get in,’’ he 
said to the man as he hoisted the collie over 
the side. ““She’s old,” he explained. “She don’t 
like to go out nights.” 

He drove down the road until they came 
to the car. Pa turned the team around and 
then got down and fastened the logging chain, 
close and short, between the end of the car and 
the end of the sleigh. He got back up and 
shouted: “*Gidyap!” 

The horses took off and jerked the car 
neatly out of the ditch. The man got out and 
came around to unfasten the logging chain. 
He had just time to throw it over the tailboard 
before Pa and the team were moving fast up 
the hill. 
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““Many thanks!”’ the man shouted and P 
raised his arm. He heard the motor start an} 
the sound of the car laboring down the hil 
in low gear. City fellow, he grinned to hi is 
in the darkness. 

In the barn he unhitched the horses an 
rubbed them down. He gave them water an . 
figured it was just as well he’d got some extt 
in if he didn’t want to be pumping all nigh 
He put on their blankets and, calling th 
collie, picked up the lantern and went bae 
down the hill. In the passageway he cleane 
the snow off himself and his dog, blew o1 
the light and went into the kitchen to tak 
off his boots. | 

“Same fellow?’? Ma asked from the be 
room. £ 

maYAll pie ’ 

“What'd he give you?” 

“Same as last time.” 

“You ain’t got no knack for makin’ money, 
Ma observed and Pa heard the bedspring 
squeak as she turned over. | 

I 








F.. two hours they slept while the sno 
stopped and the temperature went down fro 
eighteen above to twenty below. Then a han 
mering on the front door wakened them agai 

“Let °em knock!”’ Ma said savagely. | 

“No,” Pa said and got out of bed. He ge 
into his pants and shirt, turned on the ligh 
and opened the door. Sheepishly, the mal 
stepped in. | 

“ve been the whole length of this roa 
looking for another house ——” he began. | 

‘Ain't no other house on the road betwee 
here and Sharon,” Pa interrupted. ‘“‘Whet 
you stuck this time?” 

““About three miles down.”’ 

“Long walk for a cold night,’ Pa observe¢ 
lacing his boots. 

“T hate to say this,”’ the man ventured, “‘b 
is there anything in the house I could eat? 
didn’t get any dinner and ——”’ 

‘*“Ma’ll fix you a lunch while I hitch up 
Pa said briefly and disappeared into th 
bedroom. 

Ma scrambled out of bed and buttone 
herself into her flannel wrapper. She put 0, 
her slippers and ran a comb through her hai 
She washed her face. When she came out int 
the kitchen Pa had stirred up the fire and th 
coffeepot was on. 

“This is very good of you ——”’ the ma 
began. 

“The name is Chester,’’? Ma interrupte¢ 
She knew good manners and she insisted o 
them. ‘‘Mrs. Chester. And you ——” 

“Goodrich. Allen Goodrich.” 

“Pleased to meet you, Mr. Goodrich. 
down. Coffee’ll be boilin’ in a minute. Po 
agreeable to you?” 

“Anything at all. This is a terrible impo: 
tion, I know, but I ——’” Mr. Goodri¢ 
subsided lamely. He was talking to himse 
while Ma was in the pantry opening cupboa' 
doors and clattering the china. The kitche 
was warm and Mr. Goodrich closed his eye! 
He opened them when Ma shook him by t 
shoulder and indicated the hot coffee, th 
pork sandwiches, the apple pie and the plat 
of cookies. 

“Pa’s gone on,” she told him. “It’s fro 
now so he’s got to take the team down sloy 
He says for you to take the sled, after you’y 
et, and that way you'll catch up with him eas} 
He’ll bring it back in the sleigh.” 

“The sled?”” Mr. Goodrich sounded stupi 
and sleepy. He started to eat. 

“Belly flop,’’ Ma said. “From here it’s a 
downhill. You ain’t over three miles dowr 
are you?” 

“T don’t think so,’ said Mr. Goodrich, hi 
mouth full of pork. 

“Then you can’t get off the road. It’s jus 
about straight down, except where the strear 
crosses. You get to goin’ too fast, just dra 
your foot. You can’t miss it. Seems to me, 
she finisiied with spirit, “‘you should be gettin 
kinc> ‘ar with this road by now.” 

2 stood at the window and watched 4 
Mr. Goodrich tried to wrap his city overcoé 
around himself and settle his city hat mor 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 118 
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vin Automatic Heater 





< WITHOUT 
“ TURNING UP 
Zp THE FURNACE 


LIONeE, eer 


now os wg} 420 


No need to turn up the furnace 
just to make one hard-to-heat 
room comfortable. Now, for the 
lowest price ever, you can let an 
Arvin Automatic Heater take 
over. Set its thermostat control 
for the desired heat, and it auto- 
matically clicks on and off as 
needed to keep room temperature 


as you want it. It’s that simple! 
This new Arvin Automatic has 


a big range-type heating unit, and | 


its fan-forced warm air takes the 
chill off a big room fast, yet can’t 
overheat a small room. Beauti- 
fully finished, compact, easily port- 
able. It’s a tremendous value and 
an ideal Christmas gift! 


OTHER ARVIN HEATERS $10.95 TO $34.95 


Combined fan-forced and radiant heat, 
red signal light, a Safeguard Safety 
Switch that cuts current instantly if 
heater is upset—all these features are 


nm 


ll 1 ~ 
ICE a 


No need to shiver 
while you're 
shaving or bathing. 


Automatically keeps 
baby safe from 
drafts and chills. 


Electric Housewares Division, Arvin INDUSTRIES, INC., Columbus, Indiana 


available in other Arvin Automatic 
Heaters, priced to suit every budget. 
In fact, you can buy a non-automatic 
Arvin Heater for only $10.95! 








Keeps your sun porch 
warm regardless 
of wind or weather. 


Safety Switch cuts 
current when deluxe 
model is upset. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 116 
firmly on his head. She smiled a little as she 
saw him lower himself gingerly onto the sled, 
with his city-shod feet sticking up in the air. 
She waved her hand and he waved his. 

““Much obliged, again!’’ he called out and 
pushed himself off. He was gone in a flash. 

Ma washed up the dishes, passed the mop 
over the floor and sat down in the rocker by 
the window to wait for Pa. When she saw him 
turn up the hill to the barn, she put the coffee 
on to heat up and set out a clean cup. That 
Mr. Goodrich, she thought, wasn’t the only 
ene could feel the cold. She brought the jug 
of homemade applejack out of the pantry. 
Pa didn’t hold much with drinking liquor, but 
a spoonful in his coffee wouldn’t do him a 
mite of harm on a night like this. Just as the 
coffee began to bubble, Ma saw Pa’s lantern 
coming down the hill. She heard him put the 
sled into the woodshed and she heard the 
whisking of the broom as he brushed off boots 
and dog. She smiled and poured out the 
coffee. No matter how you looked at it, Pa 
was a real good man. 

“You look tuckered out,’’ she scolded as he 
sat down to unlace his boots. ““You drink this 
coffee.” 

“T’m all right,’ Pa said in a tired voice. 

‘Who are you to know? I’m the one says 
if you’re all right or you ain’t all right. You 
drink up this coffee 
while it’s hot and I'll 
unlace them boots.” 

Pa took the cup 
from her hand and 
sniffed at it. ‘‘Lik- 
ker,”’ he said sternly. 

““Might a drop 
have fell in the cup, 
pantry’s bein’ so 
dark and all.”” Ma 
kept her face down, 
unlacing the boots. 
“But it won’t hurt 
you none. Drink it 


THROUGH 


quick. i sanmnat 
plannin’ to be up all 
night.” 


“Go on to bed.” 
Pa took a swallow, 
and then another, 
and a third. 

“With your dirty 
dishes all over my 
kitchen!’’ Ma ex- 
claimed. ‘‘What’d 
you take me for! 
Mr. Goodrich get 
down all right?” 

Pa smiled briefly. 
“He don’t like the 
country.” Pa took 
another swallow 
from the coffee cup. ““He comes from Hart- 
ford.” 

“Got real friendly with him, didn’t you?” 
Ma countered. ‘“Well, I hope you charged him 
this time.” 

“T charged him all right,’ Pa said, but his 
voice lacked conviction. Ma looked up sus- 
piciously. 

““What happened ?”’ 

“I'd kinda like to get to bed,” Pa evaded. 

‘Tell me what happened, then you can get 
to bed.” 


ward trip. 
strong coffee. 


rural areas. 


P, sighed. “‘Well, I pulled him out of the 
ditch again and this time I said to him I was 
goin’ to have to charge him somethin’. He 
asked how much. 

“Ts fifty cents too much?’ I says, thinkin’ 
of the lunch and all. 

“““No,’ he says to me, ‘no, it ain’t too much. 
But I ain’t got it.’”’ 

“He ain’t got it!” Ma’s voice was hard and 
angry. “He ain’t got it! So what’d you do?” 

“I whipped up the team and come home. 
Warn’t nothin’ else to do.”’ Pa pulled his boots 
off. He took off his pants and shirt. ““There’s 
some folks says country life’s terrible quiet,” 
he remarked and went to bed. 

Ma washed the cup and put it away. She 
unbuttoned her flannel wrapper, put out the 
light and got into bed beside Pa. 

“I’m glad I didn’t give him none of the 
applejack,’’ she said spitefully. But Pa didn’t 
hear her. He was sound asleep. 


STAY ALIVE 


THE HOLIDAYS 


e Last year 687 people lost their 
lives in automobile accidents dur- 
ing the Christmas-New Year holi- 
days. In 1953 the total was 849. 
There is little reason to think that 
this year’s experience will be dif- 
ferent, unless we make it different. 

The Fraternal Order of Police, a 


national organization of police 
officers, offers three effective rules 
for holiday safety: 


1. Leave your car at home— 
it’s safer to go by bus or taxi, 
particularly on the home- 


. If you must drive, make the 
“one for the road” a cup of 


. Don’t drive home faster than 
20 mph in the city and 35 in 
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The sky cleared and the stars came out 
They hung in the velvet dark like flowers of 
light, close enough to the earth to be plucked 
from the top of a hill. The frosted snow glit 
tered under the starlight, and in the tops of 
the pines the north wind stirred and sharpened 
its knives. All the drowsy, snowy softness of 
the evening was gone. The night was cruel 
now, towering over the earth in icy splendor, 
In their stall, the horses stood close togethe 
for warmth, and in their brass bed Pa reached 
out in his sleep to draw Ma up against him 


The east was just turning gray when Pa and 
Ma were wakened again by a hammering on 
the door. Automatically, hardly awake, Pa) 
started to move, but Ma put her arm acrosg| 
his chest. 

“You ain’t goin’,’’ she said. 

The hammering continued. 

“No,” Ma said. “You ain’t.” 

The hamméring stopped. 

““See,’’ said Ma. “He’s gone away.” 

It began again. It kept on. Pa stirred 
uneasily. 

“That Mr. Goodrich!” Ma said in a fury. 
“Tl go and give him a piece of my mind! He 
ain’t gettin’ you out of your bed again this 
night. He can freeze, for all of me, and good| 
riddance!” Muttering and grumbling, Mal 
buttoned herself into her wrapper. Pa heard! 
her crossing the 
kitchen, but fel 
asleep before she 
opened the door. 

When the ala 
went off, Ma was no 
where around. Pa 
went up to the barn 
and did the chores 
It took him longe 
than usual because 
the pump was frozen 
fast and all the water} 
had been used up 
during the night. As| 
he came down the 
hill, the sun lifted it 
self clear of the 
mountains, setting 2 
match to the sno | 
world so that all off 
it exploded in a blaze 
of diamonds. 

Pa looked abou ; 
him. The tops of the 
birches were frozeni 
tight to the ground| 
and would have to 
behacked free. There 
was a dangerou 
weight of snow on 
the shed roof that 
would have to be 
chopped away too. With the hard crust on| 
the snow, this would be a good day to drag 
the logs down to the power saw. Pa set hi 
milk cans on the stand and then went into} 
the shed for an armful of stovewood. He: 
wondered whether Ma was back and where} 
she’d gone in the night. 

Breakfast was ready when Pa went into the! 
kitchen. Hot corn meal, ham and eggs, pie} 
and coffee. Ma was making up the. bed and 
called out to him to sit down and eat. 

“Where you been?”’ Pa asked. 

Ma came out of the bedroom and sat down. 
She poured herself a cup of coffee and warmed 
her hands around it. 

“Tt just goes to show,” she said finally, in 
a serious and thoughtful tone of voice. 

Pa looked up from his ham and eggs. 
““Goes to show what?” he asked. ““Where you 
been?” 

“Up to Millers. Maggie passed away. That 
was Sam knockin’, that last time.”’ 

“What'd he want?” 

“For me to lay her out, of course. It ain’t 
decent for a man to lay out his own wife. 
What with the cold and all, she was stiffenin’ 
fast. So he daren’t wait for mornin’.”’ 

“You went with him. What’s frettin’ you?’ 
What goes to show?” 

“T come near not goin’ to that door at all, 
that’s what’s frettin’ me. I come near stayin’ 
right in my bed. I figured we’d done enough, 
for one night. It just goes to show it ain’t 
never safe to figure on what’s enough.”” END! 


| 













_ THE MOST BEAUTIFUL WAY > 
TO ADD AN EXTRA BEDROOM TO YOUR 








The ‘Madison’ Super Sleep-or-Lounge as shown in nylon boucle, $259.50. Lounge chair, $79.50. 
Prices vary (higher or lower) according to fabric selected. Most Kroehler Dealers offer liberal monthly terms. 
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One look and you say ‘“‘How beautiful!’’... one sitting and you discover grand 
new sofa comfort! Comes bedtime and you enjoy the biggest, most luxurious double 
bed imaginable! Deep innerspring mattress! Extra stretch-out bigness you'll love! 
Here you find the true quality that is the result of more than 50 years’ experience 
in manufacturing sofas that convert into beds! See a demonstration soon! 


KROEHLER SLEEP-OR-LOUNGES NOW PRICED AS LOW AS $169°° 


COMPARE THESE KROEHLER FEATURES! 


@ New Counterpoise Action with nylon 6 Deep innerspring mattress with pre-built 
bearings for feather-touch opening. border and built-in ventilators. 
¢— Plenty of room to spare—even for six-footers!. ——p e King-size bed. 5 feet wide by 6 feet long. © Automatic locking mechanism. 


WORLD'S LARGEST FURNITURE MANUFACTURER 


K ir} {] t : i) SUPER SLEEP-OR-LOUNGE 


(pronounced KRAY-ler) 





General Offices: Chicago 11, Illinois. In Canada: Stratford, Ontario 








White café curtains are seamed into crisp pleats by Nora’s 
talented needle. Draperies are sturdy blue-and-white- 
striped cotton. The window seat, pillowed in corduroy, 


covers radiator and air conditioner. Floor is vinyl tile, and 
the turquoise (“‘had to be washable’) wall covering is 
plastic fused to fabric in a pleasant crinkle design. 





Steve, Wendy and baby Nancy by the wide window 


in the children’s corner are close to cupboards 


holding hobby work, doll clothes, bibs and linens. 


()" own pattern editor, Nora O’Leary, has a 
new design for country comfort deep in 
the heart of a city. Nora and husband John Smith 
bought a brownstone this summer ona midtown 
Manhattan street and remodeled it to be the 
home they always wanted—garden at back, 
two floors to spread out in, “‘and most impor- 
tant, the big family kitchen that up to now was 
at the back of our minds.” 

A New Englander, Nora has always loved 
good craftsmanship “and has to be blindfolded 
to go past an antique shop,” husband John 
claims. With so many hopes for the room her 
only question was whether all ideas would fit. 
And they do. Shelves enough hold her whole 
ironstone collection, room left over takes a big 
pine table and Hitchcock chairs, and a hearth 
with black iron stove sends out warming fire- 
light on a winter’s night when the children draw 
up for story hour in the play center. 

Louvered shutters can close off the main part 
of the room from the cooking area next to it, 


By MARGARET DAVIDSON 
Homemaking Editor of the Journal 


and other shutters close off the laundry end. 
But opened up, the 20'9’x17'9” space is 
one big functioning family center. 

In the yard outside the geranium-lined win- 
dow, small Steve and Wendy feed birds or build 
snowmen within comfortable sound of parents’ 
voices while Nora sews or John reads in the big 
easy chair. And when mealtime comes around, 
Nora is only a step away from the cooking cen- 
ter with its cheerful yellow counters. Light 
is diffused by translucent panels above the wall 
cabinets and there are local lights over sink and 
near range and refrigerator, to keep the room 
bright and shadow-free. Handiest of all, her new 
cabinets can keep pace with a growing family. 
Interchangeable shelves, bins and drawers can 
all trade places long after the kitchen has been 
installed, “‘so a big soup tureen can switch storage 
spots with summer ice-cream dishes just by 
raising or lowering one shelf.” It’s exactly the 
kind of kitchen you can spend a lifetime in, and 
Nora and her family happily plan to. 













be the heart of their house. 
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Along one end of dining and play 


~ 3) ° F FIREPLACE 
section is the laundry. Next to it... Dae 
come closets for coats and children’s D DISHWASHER 
< S SINK 
gear. U-shaped cooking area has R REFRIGERATOR 
sink, range and refrigerator in tri- Ree aes 
angle plan, and counters in seamless Te. Ue 
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plastic run along all three walls. 













The Smiths’ new family room will 


Space to. cook and dine and entertain, 


space for a full-size laundry and 


storage cabinets for all needs. 
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Glass pass-through to living-room 
end of house, sketched with plates 
and bottles, brightens a hall out- 
side. Near sink is under-counter 
dishwasher. Refrigerator’s top 
story holds frozen foods. And for 
an inside view of those cabinets, see 
right: bins and shelves transpose. 


Desk shelf pulls out, bringing its 
own support, a stationery drawer. 
Big help, too: a range with oven 
plus separate broiler. Four burners 
in a row give space for setting 
down a spatula or salt bowl. On 
wall cabinets hang magnetic pot 
holders home-sewn of bright felt. 


In laundry, blue-and-white hamper 
liner that snaps out is a Nora in- 
spiration. At its left, an ironing- 
board cupboard. At right are tub, 
washer, and a dryer with three- 
position drop door that can be 
chute, shelf, or lowered all the 
way when clothes are taken out. 
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WE LOST OUR THRONE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67 


But, of course, I will have the income from 
this money, so you see you will have no 
financial worries.” : 

I listened to all this solemnly. It sounded 
like a yast amount of money to me, but to be 
quite truthful, I had not one idea of what one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred pounds a 
week meant. I simply gathered that my way 
of life would not change, or if it did, it would 
be even more comfortable than it was al- 
ready. 





I didn’t want to bother about the money. 
All that concerned me was, ““The fact that we 
want to marry won’t make any difference to 
your mother then? She won’t object on 
financial grounds?” 

Peter smiled. “‘No. She’ll still get the same 
amount from me, from the civil list of course, 
but she’s tremendously wealthy in her own 
right. She has about one and a half million 
pounds, to say nothing of her jewelry, which 
must be worth at least £250,000.” 


“‘She’s a millionairess, then,” I said with 
some awe. 

“Yes,” answered Peter, “but when you 
come to our home tonight you'll find it hard 
to believe.” 

Mummie and I arrived at the Old Mill 
House in Grandsden at seven. Queen Marie, 
or “Paiky’’ as I was to call her from now on, 
dined at 7:30 p.m. promptly, and disliked peo- 
ple to be late. 

A manservant in Yugoslav army uniform 
opened the door, and showed us into the small 
front living room. It seemed curious in this five- 
room, typically suburban house to hear him 
formally announce, ““Your Mayjesty—Their 


Gift-worthy housewares help with holiday entertaining 
BRIGHT...BOUNCY...UNBREAKABLE! 


Gay as Christmas! Colorful housewares 
smoothly molded of BAKELITE Brand 
Polyethylene. They’re wonderfully help- 
ful with holiday parties and year ‘round 
household chores. And they make 
clever, low-cost gifts. 

Giant wastebasket deals handsomely 
with holiday clutter, is so light-weight a 
child can easily lift it. Tight-sealing re- 
frigerator containers are ideal for nuts, 
spreads, sauces; keep foods fresh for 
days. Mixer-pitcher is great for juices 


and festive beverages. Mixing bowl is 
easy to use. All are dentproof, rust- 
proof, easy to clean. 

Look for these and many other house- 
wares made of BAKELITE Polyethylene 
in your favorite stores. You can recog- 
nize them by their snap-back flexibility, 
sturdy feel. Rigid quality controls in 
ultra-modern BAKELITE plants produce 
dependable polyethylene . .. for manu- 
facturers to mold inte housewares that 
are gala gifts, household helps all year. 


DID YOU KNOW that polyethylene film laid on the ground before 


concrete slab foundation is poured makes a splen- 
did moisture barrier for today’s new houses? 





BRAND 


Polyethylene Plastic 






BAKELITE COMPANY, 4 Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation [49 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
The term BAKELITE and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 
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Royal Highnesses Princess Aspasia and Prin- 
cess Alexandra of Greece.” 

Mummie and Queen Marie kissed and then, 
in my turn, I kissed first the queen’s hand and 
then her face, a formality I always observed! 
with her. “‘Paiky’’ then introduced us to her 
companion, Mrs. Rosemary Creswell. 

With memories of Peter’s information about 

his mother’s vast wealth, I found myself look- 
ing for some sign of it in this remarkably un- 
pretentious house. The living room in which 
we sat was completely undistinguished by any 
priceless furnishings or pieces. The little dining 
room at the back of the house, where we were 
served with a simple, almost frugal meal, was 
the same. 
Upstairs were three small bedrooms and 
one bathroom. All the rooms were very ordi- 
nary—in fact, much the plainest rooms I had 
seen. 

A nearby, smaller residence housed the 
staff—and Peter. Here his mother had fur- 
nished a bedroom over the garage for him. For 
this and for his meals she charged him £10 a 
week, in addition to the £875 he gave to her 
from the civil list. 

Queen Marie had graced the occasion by 
wearing a plain frock of green wool. Later, I 
discovered, she normally wore either severe 
clothes or uniforms of her own design, or else 


BRITISH COMBINE 
.* 


Although King Peter gave his mother half 
of his monthly income, she charged him rent 
for the garage bedroom she had furnished for 
him. “She had a passion for economizing.” 


a type of all-enveloping gown, also of her own 
design, which I privately christened her “‘tent.”’ 

All the jewelry I saw this night was a string 
of pearls. They were magnificent and their 
luster matched her skin. Despite signs of her 
recent illness I could see why she had a reputa- 
tion for a beautiful complexion; the vivid blue 
of her eyes was intense. 

But she was rather stout. Her once blond 
hair, graying now, was trimmed in a severe 
bob, and she smoked incessantly. 

Even on that first evening I began to see 
what Peter had meant when he warned me I 
would not believe his mother was so wealthy. 
She had a passion for economizing almost 
amounting to an obsession. 

However, our dinner party went off very 
well, despite my nervousness. She was amiable 
and charming to mummie and to me; and, 
after coffee, she broached the subject of the 
engagement. 

She paid me several compliments, and 
stressed that she thought she and I would be-) 
come very fond of each other. 

Then she declared her terms for our be- 
trothal. Peter, she reminded us, was still only, 
eighteen, and I just twenty-one. He was the 
king of a country which, at the moment, was | 
not only in enemy hands, but bordering on a 
state of civil war. She was referring, of course, 
to the revolt which had caused the abdication 
of the regent, Prince Paul. 

“T don’t need to remind you of tragedies 
which are over,”’ she said with a sad smile, put- 
ting a hand on Peter’s shoulder. ‘‘But you will 
know there are many violent and urgent po- 
litical tensions in our country, now and always. 
The king should not announce his engage- 
ment until his ministers have been consulted. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 124 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 122 
To do so would not be tactful, and might 
antagonize some of his people. 

“T have no doubt that a union between the 
royal houses of Yugoslavia and Greece will 
bring nothing but pleasure and approval,” she 
continued, ‘‘but I must ask you to accept my 
blessing on an unofficial betrothal, and ask 
you to wait in patience for some months be- 
fore you proclaim it.” 

She softened the authoritative tone of her 
words with a warm smile, and held out her 
hand to me. I took it, answering obediently, 
“Yes, ma’am.” 

“No, Sandra,” said Queen Marie with a 
charm which won me completely, ‘‘I think you 
must join with Peter now in calling me 
Paiky.” 

Back in our Cambridge hotel that night I 
was full of affectionate praise for Peter’s 
mother. Mummie, too, had liked her; but with 
memories of her own experiences now so un- 
cannily repeating themselves in my life, she 
had some wise words for me. 

“Secret and long engagements are not easy, 
Pougey,”’ she said, ‘“‘and Queen Marie has 
character of great force and determination. I 
do not think the next months will be quite as 
carefree as you hope. I think your life with 
Peter will demand great love on your part. 
Make quite sure that you really do love him, 
without any doubt.” 

I could answer mummie with complete as- 
surance. It was a statement which has re- 
mained true for me every day of my life since. 

My mother’s forecast of difficulties and dis- 
tress soon became evident. My first disap- 
pointment was caused by my engagement ring. 
I had known exactly what I wanted, one clear- 
cut solitaire emerald. But I didn’t get a chance 
to choose. 

A few days after our dinner party with 
Paiky, Peter told me that she produced a ring 
for me, saying that it was entirely suitable that 
he should give this particular and rare stone 
to his fiancée. 

He showed it to me. It was.a vivid thing of 
hard and shining beauty—an enormous blue 
diamond set between two smaller diamonds, 
and mounted on platinum. It seemed chilling 
and unutterably cold. It was magnificent and 
unlovable. I did not like it. 

‘When Peter told me that he had had to pay 
£10,000 for it I was aghast. His mother had 
told him that on no condition must I wear it in 
public. 

He slipped the heavy band on my finger. 
But though I smiled and pretended to look 
pleased, it brought me no joy. I could not even 
draw from it the meager pleasure of wearing it 
in public. 

Years later, when Peter and I were in need 
of money, it was the first thing I gave to him 
to sell, and I parted with it gladly. It was 
valued and bought for barely £3000. It was a 
thing of hostility and ill fortune. But in the 
spring of 1942 it did serve some purpose in 
that it was a dink between Peter and me during 
the times we were apart. 

At the beginning of June Peter was due to 
meet President Roosevelt, and to tour America 
and visit Canada for two months, and I knew 
I was going to be terribly lonely. We made the 
most of the time left to us, during which Peter 
scarcely went near his university. 

I found I preferred our quiet hours together 
when we would wander through the country 
lanes hand in hand, or sit in the back row of a 
cinema, holding hands. Occasionally we went 
to London when Peter had government busi- 
ness there. We were very friendly with his 
cousin, Prince Vsevelod of Russia, and his 
wife, the former Mamie Ligham, and often 
had dinner with them. 


Even though we were now engaged Peter 
was still tremendously jealous of me, and one 
evening out with a Hungarian friend of his was 
completely ruined. 

I danced a Hungarian dance with him. 
Peter could neither do this wild dance himself, 
nor did he approve of my flinging myself into 
the arms of my partner. First he sulked, then 
he exploded, and finally he marched me to the 
car and insisted on driving me home. 

I didn’t really mind, he was so sweet about 
making it up. Besides, I liked his possessive- 
ness and had no desire to discourage it. 


Then the United States Government sent an 
airplane to fly Peter from Britain to Washing- 
ton, and I was left alone. 

He promised faithfully that he would write 
but, much as I wanted to believe this, I had 
made a little promise to myself that I would 
not be disappointed if he didn’t. He was so 
excited about his first visit to America, and, if 
I knew Peter, he would be so enthusiastic and 
absorbed in meeting people and seeing every- 
thing he could, he would be too impatient to 
write letters. Telephoning, his favorite means 
of communication, would be out of the ques- 
tion. 

It was as I thought. I wrote daily. In reply I 
received one three-line letter and two cables, 
one saying he had arrived, and the other saying 
he was coming back. 

Cambridge was empty without him, and 
needless to say I had paid scant attention to 
my nursing course. In fact, since my infre- 
quent attendance was interfering with the 
training of some other full-time probationer, 
mummie allowed me to leave. I was much too 
selfishly happy to be very concerned about 
this, though J did feel a trifle guilty. 

We moved back to London and our flat in 
Grosvenor Square. From here I met Marina 
several times. She of course had to be let into 
my secret, and she was overjoyed for me. She 


was particularly happy herself at that time, for * 


she was expecting her third baby early in July. 
We went on several shopping expeditions 
together, Marina doing her best to spend her 


clothing coupons wisely. “I have most things, 
of course, left over from the other two babies,” 
she said, ‘‘but a new baby must have something 
new all for itself, mustn’t it?” 

She was so sweet, and it was wonderful to 
hear that she had given birth to a boy, Prince 
Michael, on July fourth. 


i had been seeing Paiky nearly every day 
while I was in Cambridge. Now it was ar- 
ranged that I should travel down from London 
to spend each weekend with her. Though I 
enjoyed these weekends, I found them some- 
what exhausting because of Paiky’s reorganiza- 
tion of the normal twenty-four hours. 

She was one of those people who loathe the 
morning, regarding it as a part of the day 
suitable only for one thing—staying in bed. 
Consequently she would wake up and break- 
fast in bed,-and remain there. During the 
afternoon she read, wrote letters, smoked and 
dozed in a haphazard fashion, still in bed. 

She always came down to dinner punctually 
at 7:30 p.m. But often she did not care to dress. 
It was on these occasions that I became ac- 
quainted with her “tents.” 

She had designed these extraordinary gar- 
ments. They were voluminous and almost 
shapeless. Cut with a deep V neck to slip 
easily over her head, they fitted loosely on her 


“Shoulders and fell from the shoulder line in 


yards of material to her ankles. She had them 
made in some fairly coarse sort of material in 
blue, black, red and white. 








in His house. 
SES. It1ss7 
““Where’s God?’’ 
“He’s invis 





time in three weeks. 


“Yes,” says William. 


Carol Service 


+ this God’s house?’ asks William, coming into 
church; so far he has been only to Sunday school. 
He is looking around for TV and a dog. He thinks God 
must be a very dull Person not to keep such things 


You can’t see Him because He only 
comes to people who want to see Him very very much. 
You have to think about Him, ask Him to come.”’ ; 

The minister and choir come down the aisle, singing. a 
\ William is radiant, half lit by the light from the church, [oe 
py half from within. He is utterly still, for maybe the first . 


I have nothing to say. I haven’t seen Him. 
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“Mummy.” (The brief moment is over already, is 
it?) “Why does God wear green socks anda green coat?’’ OND 
I look around to find what has attracted his atten- 
tion. No green coats. No feet visible. He is looking 
straight above old Mr. Crotchett’s head, and there is ‘ 
nothing about Mr. Crotchett’s head which even faintly 
resembles God. “‘Does He?”’ I whisper back. 
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Wrapped in one of these outfits, her feet 
encased in fur-lined moccasins, she would eat 
dinner, go into the living room, settle com- 
fortably in her armchair—a big box of ciga- 
rettes beside her—and proceed to wake up. 

Her conversation would get more and more 
animated as the night wore on. By midnight 
she would be in full voice, and she could talk 
fascinatingly and endlessly on any subject. 

But by this time my head would be nodding, 
and I was more intent on keeping myself awake 
than listening. She rarely contemplated going 
to bed until 3 A.m., and, in respect for her, it 
was not possible that I should ask permission 
to retire. I used to return to London on Mon- 
day mornings totally worn out. 

One of the most spectacular of these all- 
night sessions was Peter’s return from Amer- 
ica in August. He drove straight to Grands- 
den, where I was waiting with Paiky to meet 
him. He was full of news and presents, gor- 
geous things we hadn’t seen for so long—choc- 
olate, nylons, American cigarettes. And he 
simply couldn’t stop talking. 

He had been enormously impressed with 
America and Canada. He enjoyed the verve, 
the all-infectious swing of the American way 
of life. And the people he had met: Roosevelt; 
Winston Churchill, who was visiting the Presi- 
dent at that time; Cordell Hull; Henry Wal- 
lace; and Gen. Bill Donovan, who was to be 
a very good friend of ours. He had addressed 
Congress. 

Peter was well satisfied with the agreements 
he and his ministers had concluded in Amer- 
ica, the most important being the signing of 
the Lend-Lease Master Agreement. He and 
his mother discussed this at great length, while 
I listened. 

It was dawn, and six o’clock before Paiky 
rose to go to bed. When she left I whispered to 
Peter on the landing, “I feel so ignorant. I 
didn’t understand one half of what you were 
talking about, I do not know any of these 
Yugoslav personalities.” 

He laughed and kissed me. “‘We’ll have to 
remedy that ignorance,” he teased, “‘but 
queens have to be beautiful, and sweet, and 
lovely, and you are all those things, so don’t 
worry.” 

Nevertheless, Peter did attempt to remedy 
my lack of knowledge on Yugoslav affairs. He 
suggested to his mother that I should meet 
some of his ministers. She strongly discouraged 
this. ““You cannot introduce them to Sandra 
until your engagement is officially announced, 
and the time is not yet ripe,” she said. ‘“To do 
so would be to flaunt your intentions.” She 
was already displeased that several newspapers 
had rumored a romance, and an engagement 
between us, and an official denial had been 
issued. 


Pre: then suggested that at least he should 
send to me a tutor to give me lessons in the 
Yugoslav language. Again his mother voiced 
strong disapproval. 

I attempted to learn Serbian from books, 
but found its grammar and pronunciation too 
complicated to master by myself. 

I was, in fact, wrestling with one of these 
Serbian grammars when our telephone bell 
rang on August 26, 1942. Mummie took 
the call. I heard her gasp, then say, ““No! Not | 
dead!” 

I leaped from my chair, my knees giving un- 
der me. ‘‘Pete?’’ I half choked, half screamed 
the question. Mummie shook her head, but she | 
looked shocked and white. My cousin Georgie | 
Kent, Marina’s husband, had been killed. His 
aircraft had crashed in Scotland the day be- | 
fore. Marina, with her new baby, to have 
to endure this. | 

Mummie and I tried to think what we could | 
say or do. She was one of our family, quite es- 
pecially dear to us. Somehow we couldn’t tele- 
phone. We did not know what to write. In the | 
end we did write, something—and later we 
went to Coppins to see her. 

She insisted on going about her everyday 
work as usual, but she moved, spoke and 
looked like a person in a dream. It took many 
months before one could see a relaxation in 
her, and the faintest trace of the gay, laughing 
woman she had been. 

Usually I turned to Marina whenever I my- 
self was in distress or perplexity. She was al- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 126 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 124 
ways so understanding. But when the first 
signs of unhappiness for me appeared, I could 
not bring myself to burden her with my trou- 
bles. Her sorrow made my anxieties seem trivial 
by comparison. 

They were not trivial to me, though. With 
hurt surprise, I was realizing that Paiky was 
deliberately discouraging any interest on my 
part in Yugoslav affairs. She was constantly 
demanding to see Peter alone. As the months 
went by, and her demands on his time grew, 
and as she would send urgent messages to him 
to see her at once whenever he was meeting 
me, he too became troubled. 
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Then one section of his government came to 
ask him to delay his marriage until the end of 
the war. Peter himself had not broached the 
subject to them. He knew I could not. Only 
one person could have been in touch with 
them—his mother. 

I wondered whether she had changed her 
opinion of me. “She seemed to like me so 
much,”’ I said to Peter again and again. ““What 
could 1 have done to offend her?” 

Peter answered broodingly, “I think she 
never really accepted the fact that I was going 
to marry, but she considered that temporary 
acquiescence would be the best method of 
talking me out of it. She’s my mother, Sandra, 
and I’m fond of her, but she is much more 
skilled in diplomacy than either you or I. This 
would not be the first time that she had won 
her way by seeming to let me win mine at the 
beginning. You see, I do have a respect for her 
diplomacy—even when it’s used against me,” 
he ended wryly. 

Peter was, at that time, surrounded by in- 
tense Yugoslav factions who were fighting for 
dominance, each trying to gain the king’s 
support. 

In her apparent suburban isolation, his 
mother, Queen Marie, played a big part in 
moving the pieces on the chessboard of Near 
East politics. In the pursuit of her objective, 
which was then and is now still unknown to 
me, her son’s marriage seemed to be a counter 
in the fight for 
power. In an old 
and harsh _tradi- 
tion of royalty, 
personal happi- 
ness had to be sur- 
rendered to politi- 
cal necessities. 

Brought up by 
a demonstrative 
and unpolitical 
mother, I could 
not understand 
this. Yet already I 
had begun to 
realize that Peter 
had not had the 
same relationship 
with his mother as 
I had with mine. 

I saw a lot of 
him that winter of 
1942, as the Yugo- 
slay embassy was 
only around the 
corner from our flat in Grosvenor Square. He 
treated our home as his own, coming and going 
as he pleased. 

Whenever he made his first appearance of 
the day, spontaneously I used to hold out my 
arms to him to embrace him, and then ask, 
“Well, what did you do today? Has it been a 
good day for you? Tell me all about it.” 

To me this was the most natural thing,in the 
world. To Peter it was astonishing, and won- 
derful. Time after time he would hold my 
hands and say wonderingly, “It seems so odd 
that anyone should want to know what I’ve 
done, or whether I’ve been happy during a 
day; odd they should even be interested. But 
you do care, Sandra. I never knew anything 
like this before in all my life. No one has ever 
been like this to me.” 

“But your mother would always have asked 
you,” | remonstrated. “Every mother wants to 
know how her child got on at the end of a 
day.” 

Peter shook his head. ““No, Sandra, you’ve 
been spoiled. One gets up; one does the 
things one has to do, reports the things one has 
to report; and whether it was a good day, ora 
bad one, whether one was happy, or bored, 
or miserable doesn’t enter into it.” 


Tas, to me, revealed great loneliness. Small 
wonder that there were numerous contradic- 
tions in his personality: Sometimes he was as 
undisciplined and full of absurd pranks as a 
schoolboy. At other times he seemed almost 
too confident, too authoritative, even too ag- 
gressive for his age. Always he had had to be 
alone. 

“There can be no mollycoddling for kings,” 
one of my family had once said. But to me it 
went deeper than that. Did it not mean no 
loving for small boys too? 





President Roosevelt sent a plane to fly the 
young king from London for his first visit to 
America—and first meeting with Roosevelt—in 
June, 1942, Peter also met Churchill, in Wash- 
ington to discuss the Lend-Lease agreement. 


By December, 1942, Peter had left Cam- 
bridge. I regretted this for him. Uncle Bertie 
(King George VI) and his tutors at Clare Col- 
lege had all urged him to continue his univer- 
sity education. Since he had been a schoolboy 
his studies had been continually interrupted 
by the demands of monarchy. It was the same 
now. 

I had to stand by helplessly while I watched 
him grappling with political and national 
problems—quite alone—among a powerful 
throng of experienced and shrewd men, nearly 
all of whom were old enough to be his grand- 
father. 


Hi. country was mangled and occupied by 
the enemy and, in addition, divided among it- 
self. There were intense differences of opinion 
between the Serbian and Croatian parties, 
both trying to pull Peter in different directions. 

Finally, from Yugoslavia came conflicting 
reports of two resistance groups who were 
harrying the enemy. One, the Cetniks, was led 
by a Serb soldier well known and loved by 
Peter, Mikhailovitch. The other group, the 
Partisans, was organized by a communist of 
whom neither Peter nor the world had ever 
heard, Broz Tito. 

At first Mikhailovitch and Tito had signed an 
agreement to fight together to destroy their 
common enemy. Now there were rumors that 
these two incredibly brave bands were fighting, 
notonlytheenemy 
but each other. 

At that time 
Mikhailovitch’s 
Cetniks were the 
resistance group 
officially recog- 
nized by the Brit- 
ish government. 

“Tf only I could 
do something!” 
Peter would say. 
His one idea was 
to be trained as a 
pilot and to para- 
chute into his own 
land. This plan 
filled me with 
dread. Yet I was 
proud of him, and 
I knew that the 
only help I could 
give him was my 
love, and my en- 
couragement. 

We were still facing opposition on all sides 
to our engagement. How much of this ““oppo- 
sition” was deliberately fostered by rumor and 
how much was real we did not know, but 
Peter reached the end of his patience with his 
mother’s procrastinations. Now he felt some- 
thing must be done. This was because the 
British Foreign Secretary, Anthony Eden, ad- 
vised Peter and the Yugoslav government to be 
prepared to move to Cairo, where my Uncle 
Georgie of Greece and the Greek government 
were. 

The Allies were preparing big landings in the 
Adriatic. Britain required that Peter and his 
ministers should be as close to their country at 
this time as possible. 

Peter was overjoyed with this news. He be- 
lieved that Yugoslavia soon would be liber- 
ated. It was the summer of 1943, and he was 
sure that we should marry before he left 
Britain. 

We were in open defiance of Queen Marie 
and many of the politicos. But surprisingly, 
though pressure and arguments were brought 
to us, they were not so violent as we had ex- 
pected. That was. to come—when Peter was in 
Cairo and I, alone, in London. 

Peter had written to Winston Churchill 
seeking the British Prime Minister’s support to 
his plan to parachute into Yugoslavia. In that 
letter, too, he had asked Churchill’s advice on 
the prospect of our marriage in the face of the 
Yugoslav political opposition. 

I was so grateful that Churchill had forcibly 
dissuaded Peter from his ambition to be 
dropped behind the enemy lines that I did not 
worry much about his—apparently—noncom- 
mittal reply concerning the marriage. 

In fact, as | learned a few months later, we 
had a great friend and sympathizer in Winston 
Churchill. It is with his permission that I use 
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now his description of his feelings and opin- 
ions when Peter asked him for that advice: 


Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary. 

About King Peter’s marriage, we should recur 
to first principles. The whole tradition of military 
Europe has been in favour of /es noces de guerre, 
and nothing could be more natural and nothing 
could be more becoming than that a young king 
should marry a highly suitable princess on the eve 
of his departure for the war. Thus he has a chance 
of perpetuating his dynasty, and anyhow of giving 
effect to those primary instincts to which the 
humblest of human beings have a right. 

2. Against this we have some tale, which I dis- 
believe of a martial race, that the Serb principle 
is that no one must get married in wartime. Prima 
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facie this would seem to condone extramarital re- 
lations. Then a bundle of ministers that has been 
flung out of Yugoslavia are rolling over each 
other to obtain the shadow offices of an émigré 


_ Government. Some are in favour of the marriage, 


-some are not. The King and the Princess are 
. strongly in favour of it, and in my view in this 
| tangle they are the only ones whose opinions 
should weigh with us.* 


How much comfort it would have given me 
if only I could have known of that message 


But Peter was determined that we should 
marry before he went to Cairo. He wrote to 
King George VI. Uncle Bertie invited him to 
stay with the royal family in Scotland, at Bal- 


| moral Castle. 


“He will help us,” Peter assured me before 


) he went. “He is one of the kindest men 


_ imaginable.” 
And indeed, Peter returned from Scotland 
happier and more confident than I had known 


| him at any time during that difficult year. 


| “They want to meet you, Sandra,”’ he told me 
eagerly. ‘““And Uncle Bertie thinks that, once I 
have established the government in Cairo, we 
should either marry there, or else I could re- 
turn to London for our marriage. I’ll be able 
; to discuss everything with Uncle Georgie of 
' Greece once I’m over there, and he will help 
us too. 

“Promise me, Sandra,” said Peter urgently, 
“no matter what happens, or what rumors you 
hear, promise me that you will know all the 
; time that I love you, and that I am going to 
marry you—soon. You must believe that, all 
the time.” 

I felt hemmed in by danger, beset by fear. I 
clung to him for a moment. Then I said, ““You 
know my ring that you admire so much?” 

He nodded, twisting it on my finger. It was 
in fact three rings, each one made of a different 


_ gold, joined together into one wide band. 


“Well,”’ I told him, ‘‘I have been to Cartiers 
and asked them to make one exactly like it. 
I’m going to put it on the fourth finger of your 
right hand. Now we'll both make a promise. 
Every time something unpleasant or frighten- 
ing happens, each time we are lonely, we will 
twist these rings on our fingers, and remember 
we love each other.” 

Peter smiled. “‘I’ll be twisting my ring all the 
time,”’ he said. 

That was my last sight of him as I kissed him 
good-by. I was not to see him again for eight 

desperate months. 


The very minute after Peter had kissed me 


_ good-by and left for Cairo I sat down to write 


to him. I had to feel near to him somehow; 
and the best way to do that was to write. 
_Isent him one letter, often two, every day of 
the eight long months that we were apart. 

Peter’s talents as a correspondent did not 
match mine, but they had improved. I would 
_ get one letter from him for every twelve I had 
written. 

His mail came by odd channels. He enlisted 
the help of everyone traveling to London to 
bring his scribbled notes to me. Anthony 
Eden was in Cairo briefly and Peter asked him 
if he would bring back an envelope to London 
for me. It arrived ‘‘with the compliments and 
good wishes of the Right Honorable Anthony 
Eden,” and I smiled as I thought of those 


sheets of paper covered in Peter’s scrawl- 


ing handwriting, signed “I zaz you’’—his 
- sweet-silly version of ‘“‘I love you’’—sand- 


_ wiched between the highly secret and pre- 
_ cisely worded documents in the Foreign Sec- 


retary’s dispatch case. 


Brom the moment our engagement was an- 
nounced Peter had sent a Yugoslav counselor, 
Mr. Jeftich, to instruct me in the history and 
customs of his country—I found them very 
similar to those of Greece—and to teach me 
the Serbian language. 

Mr. Jeftich was a scholarly man of about 
fifty, tall and heavily built. He came to my 
home every morning at eleven. On entering the 
room he would click his heels together, bow, 
and kiss my hand. 

In contrast to these formalities, I would then 
sit at a table, my eyes glued to his face, watch- 
ing the movements of his mouth, and making 





*From Closing the Ring, published by Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. 


the most outlandish grimaces as I tried to imi- 
tate and acquire the correct pronunciation of 
the difficult language. 

I was aware how ridiculous I must appear, 
for I was not a bright pupil. But my tutor wore 
a poker face, and gradually I was able to re- 
turn his solemn greeting each day in Serbian, 
“Dobro jutro.” 

Obediently I would repeat the alphabet after 
him, and then hand him my exercise book in 
which I had written the translation—or more 
exactly, my translation—of the simple sen- 
tences he had prepared for me the previous 
day. Slowly I mastered the basic rudiments of 
Serbian. 
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I was very proud of this achievement, and 
struggled to write to Peter in Serbian. But I 
was too shy to ask Mr. Jeftich to teach me the 
Serbian for “darling” and “‘sweetheart,”’ so the 
letter went off in a mixture of English, Serbian 
and French. 

In reply I got a note from Peter saying, 
“Stick to ‘I zaz you,’ sweetie. We both under- 
stand that.” 

But not all our letters were so lighthearted. 
Peter told me of his continued and unreward- 
ing struggles to obtain some decision from his 
government, and some sign of good will from 
his mother, Queen Marie, toward our mar- 
riage. 
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My letters to him told of the repeated 
malicious rumors and pressures directed at 
me in an attempt to make me believe that 
he had no intention of marrying me, and that 
I should do well to resign myself to a broken 
engagement. 

True to my promise, I discounted all these 
endeavors to separate us. But the perpetual 
strain of feeling that everyone was against us 
was telling on me. 

Once a stranger telephoned and urged me 
“not to hold King Peter to this ill-advised 
marriage.’ I had been told, very forcibly, of 
the legend, superstition, creed, call it what you 
will, that no Serbian may ever marry in war- 
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time. The anonymous voice on the telephone 
warned me of this. 

The speaker was not offensive, nor menac- 
ing. But the incident upset me, and I was con- 
stantly uneasy, even fearful. 

Mummie decided that we would give up our 
flat in Grosvenor Square and take a permanent 
suite in Claridge’s Hotel. 

News from Peter in Cairo steadily became 
more complex and distressing. By now the y 
Allies had made it clear that they believed in 
Tito, and were supporting his Partisans. They 
urged Peter to do the same. 

But Tito, meanwhile, had announced that 
the Yugoslav government-in-exile in Cairo had 
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no powers in Yugoslavia, that King Peter and 
his family were forbidden to return to their 
country, and that at the end of the war it would 
be determined whether Yugoslavia should be- 
come a monarchy or a republic. 

Peter and his new government in Cairo had 
pledged to support General Mikhailovitch. By 
January, 1944, he was enmeshed in a deadlock 
between wrangling Yugoslav politicos in Lon- 
don on one side, and the unyielding decision of 
the Allies on the other to abandon Mikhailo- 
vitch—who, they believed, was collaborating 
with the Germans. 

The British government was using all its 
persuasion to win Peter’s denial of Mikhailo- 
vitch and his acknowledgment of Tito. It was, 
they advised him, his remaining chance to re- 
gain his throne after the war. 

From London I could send him little en- 
couragement, His mother remained unchanged 
in her determination to oppose our union. 


At last, at the beginning of March, 1944, the 
British government invited Peter and his gov- 
ernment to return to London. 

I learned that Winston Churchill had sent 
his own plane to fly Peter home. He was due at 
Northolt airport late on the ninth or early on 
the tenth of March. I telephoned at once to 
Marina at Coppins when I received this 
news. I was desperately anxious again. I knew 
that Queen Marie was sending her represent- 
atives to meet Peter’s plane. 

During the last months of uncertainty and 
desperation I had turned to my Cousin Marina 
for sympathy and understanding. I had begged 
her to talk to Uncle Bertie on our behalf, for 
she was much closer to him than I, and I knew 
that he had a great affection for her, as well as 
for Peter. This Marina had promised to do. 

Now I was telephoning to remind her of that 
promise. I said, “If Paiky has people there 
meeting Peter they’il abduct him, or some- 
thing, I know they will. And they’l! keep him 
away from me once they’ve got him.” 

I had no chance to warn Peter that his 
mother was sending a “bodyguard” to meet 
him. I knew that if they approached him with 
some matter of supposed “‘urgency”’ he would 
accept this in good faith, and go with them be- 
fore coming to me. 

Marina did not laugh at my fears. Instead 
she soothed me, saying, ““You’ll be there to 
meet him, too, Sandra. Don’t worry, we’ll 
think of something.” 

I remained glued to the telephone in my sit- 
ting room at Claridge’s. A call came to tell me 
that Peter’s plane was due at 6 A.M. on the 
tenth. 

Then Marina telephoned. “‘Listen, Sandra,” 
she said. ‘‘I have been talking with Uncle 
Bertie. This is what he told me to tell you. 
When Peter arrives you have Uncle Bertie’s 
permission to say, ‘You are to go to the king 
at once. He wants you urgently, right away.” 

I felt that Marina and King George VI had 
given me armor against any attack. 


When the hotel operator telephoned to 
waken us at 4 A.M. I was already dressed, wait- 
ing for mummie. 

We drank hot coffee which a night porter 
brought to us. The scalding liquid comforted 
me slightly. I was shivering, and I wrapped my 
damp hands around the cup to warm and to 
steady them. 

In my overalert mind I tried to fashion little 
tokens of hope: The next time I drink a cup of 
coffee Pete will be with me... . The next time I 
come into this room Pete will be with me... . 
The next time 

I kept this up during the long drive to the 
airport. Hedges and houses looked cold and 
gray, the last stars colder and grayer as we 
sped along, the swift car licking the black 
empty road under it... . The next time I’m in 
this car Pete will be with me. 

Airport officials ushered us into the warm 
yellow glare of a waiting room. Others were 
waiting there—Yugoslavs, a little group of 
men who stared stonily at me. They had come, 
then. I recognized Queen Marie’s aide-de- 
camp. 

I noticed there was only one entrance to the 
tarmac from the waiting room. I could not slip 
out ahead of them, unseen. 

We could hear the minute hand of the elec- 
tric clock measure off each space of sixty sec- 





onds with a dull click. When there were only 
four minutes left to the hour I gripped 
mummie’s elbow and we made for the door. 

Officials took us to the end of the runway 
where the plane would taxi in. 

I looked over my shoulder; the Yugoslavs 
were behind me. 

We stood shivering in the cold air. Faraway 
I could hear the hum, the roar, then the final 
spluttering throbs of the aircraft as it touched 
down. 

Outwardly I was a tall girl wrapped in a fur 
coat, holding a handbag, waiting for her 
fiancé to arrive. Inwardly I was crouched, as a 
runner, waiting for the crack of the starter’s 
pistol. 

Then the oil-streaked plane was in front of 
us. The steps were wheeled to the doorway. In 
a blur I saw the outline of a figure I knew was 
Peter, and I flew toward him calling, ‘‘Pete, 
Pete!’ In my own ears my voice sounded hope- 
lessly thin and faraway. 

As I scrambled toward the steps a man 
scrambled with me. Fiercely I dug my elbows 
into him. My heart was pounding. I was trying 
to shout, but no words came. The man’s arm 
caught mine in an effort to pull me back, but 
my right hand was caught and held—by Peter. 

“Uncle Bertie wants you, it’s urgent, urgent, 
at once, Pete. You’ve got to go straight to the 
king.” I was shouting, half screaming at him. 

Above my voice came the insistent louder 
tone of a man’s, “‘Sir, sir, it is imperative that 
you should speak to us. You must come at 
once to your mother, sir. Your Majesty, it’s 
vital.” 

“No, no,” I yelled. ‘‘Uncle Bertie, Pete, you 
must come to Uncle Bertie. He’s waiting, Uncle 
Bertie.”’ I flung the King of England’s name at 
Peter like a lifeline, praying he would seize it. 

Now mummie and I clutched his right arm. 
The Yugoslav aide grasped his left. 

Peter looked from one to the other, dis- 
tracted and confused by the desperate brawl 
into which he had stepped. Like a man duck- 
ing, then recovering from a sudden blow, he 
suddenly swung away from the Yugoslavs. 

“I’m summoned by the king,” he said. 
“Can’t you hear?’ He seized mummie and me. 
We ran. In three minutes we reached the car. 

“Claridge’s, quickly,’”’ I gasped to the wait- 
ing chauffeur. The door slammed. As _ the 
engine revved I fell across mummie’s lap 
and into Peter’s arms, 

In the jumbled moments that followed I was 
aware of nothing except a mingled chord of 
mummie’s and Peter’s voices soothing me as 
they said my name, and the roughness of 
Peter’s face as he held mine close to his. 


"Should | bring you a coloring book?” 
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Then we all started talking at once. ‘‘What’s 
the matter? Is Uncle Bertie ill? What on eart 
is happening?” The questions came thick and 
fast from Peter. 

In a rush mummie and I told him. Peter’s 
face relaxed, then set again, ‘‘The chase is on 
then,” he said grimly. Then he grinned. “And 
we’re together, do you realize that?” he asked. 
hugging me. 

“You haven’t shaved,” I informed him ir 
relevantly, laughing and drying my tears at the 
same time. 

“Shaved !”’ said Peter. ““Shaved ! Here I have 
been wrecked in the desert, rescued from Gi-| 
braltar and flown a plane all through the night) 
to get to you and you complain I haven’t 
shaved!” 


l looked at him properly then, for the first) 
time that turbulent morning. He was wearing 


““wings”’ he had been so proud to win, and he 
looked so tired. 

The aircraft which Mr. Churchill had sent) 
out for him had developed engine trouble, and 
been forced down in the North Africa desert, 
Radio calls brought a rescue plane from Gi-| 
braltar, and this plane Peter had gleefully in 
sisted on piloting home himself. 

There we were, reunited after eight months’ 
separation, and he was extolling to me the 
beauties of a Rolls-Royce engine. But he 
could have recited the perfections of every air- 
craft engine in existence as far as I was con- 
cerned. He was here, he was safe. My thoughts 
went no further than that. 

As soon as we reached Claridge’s I phoned 
Marina. “It’s all right,” I told her thankfully. 
“Pete is here, and we cannot thank you 
enough. We simply don’t know what would 
have happened if Uncle Bertie hadn’t sent that 
message. It was terrible, but he’s here.” 

Marina was joyful at our news. She had) 
been awaiting my call so that she could tell 
King George VI that all was well. But she was 
still apprehensive. : 

“Listen, Sandra, you and Peter must barri-| 
cade yourselves in Claridge’s,”’ she warned, 
“You must not go out today, and do not let 
anyone in. You can’t afford to have any more 
scenes like that. Keep in your apartments, and 
don’t receive any callers. And you must keep 
in constant touch with me on the telephone. If 
anything happens, let me know at once.” 





Next Month: Most of Europe’s royalty attended 
their wedding—King George of England was 
best man—but Peter’s mother was not present. 
To the very end she had fought desperately to 
prevent their marriage. 
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ener are eager to learn the secrets 
of authentic Italian dishes. Of these, a few 
are difficult, but even in Italy these are 
prepared only for state occasions. Most 
Italian dishes are as simple as they are 
delicious. Here for the inquisitive American 
housewife is a taste of real Italian cooking. 


Venice, the Queen of the Adriatic, is re- 
nowned not only for the beauty of her canals 
and her palazzi, but for the consummate 
taste of her gourmets. Here is a Venetian 
delicacy that will show you why: 


OSTRICHE ALLA VENEZIANA 
Oysters Veneziana 


Serub 2 dozen oysters in the shell thor- 
oughly. Open oysters and separate from 
shell. Nowadays you can have this done 
at the fish market. Chill on the half shell 
over crushed ice or in the colder part of 
the refrigerator. When ready to serve, 
sprinkle lightly with lemon juice and 
coarsely ground black pepper. Spoon 
about 14 teaspoon black caviar on each 
oyster. Arrange oysters on 4 plates of 
cracked ice. Decorate each dish with 
wedges of lemon and sprigs of parsley. 
Makes 4 servings. 


Italian cuisine celebrates the casserole in 
many and various ways. Most of them re- 
quire no unusual or expensive ingredients, as 
the three following recipes delectably demon- 
Strate: 


TIMBALLO DI FAGIOLINI 
String-Bean Casserole 


First make a Mornay sauce: Sauté 2 
tablespoons finely chopped onion in 4 
tablespoons butter and do not allow onion 
to brown. Stir in 4 tablespoons flour and 
eradually add 2 cups milk. Cook, stirring 
constantly, until mixture thickens. Beat 
3 egg yolks slightly and mix with | table- 
spoon light cream. Add to cream sauce 
and cook, stirring constantly, until it 
almost but not quite comes to the boiling 
point. Add 2 tablespoons butter and 144 
cup grated Parmesan cheese. Season with 
1 teaspoon salt and 14 teaspoon pepper. 
Now for the main business of the dish. 
Soak | slice bread in water. Squeeze dry 
and add to 14 pound ground sirloin or 
round. Add | tablespoon finely chopped 
onion, 14 teaspoon saiteand 1g teaspoon 
pepper. Mix well and form into 24 small 
meat balls, the diameter of nickels. Brown 
in a skillet, using 2 tablespoons butter. Re- 
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By MARIA LUISA TAGLIENTI 


Fillets 
flattered by an 
aromatic 
Ttalian sauce. 


move from skillet and add to sauce. In 
the same skillet sauté 1 pound chicken 
livers, cut in half, in 2 tablespoons more 
butter for about 5 minutes. Add the livers 
to sauce also. Now sauté 1 pound mush- 
rooms, sliced, for 5 minutes, adding more 
butter if necessary. In the meantime, cook 
2 boxes frozen cut green beans in salted 
water until] tender. Add these in thei 

turn to the sauce. Mix gently and pla 
in greased 2-quart casserole. Taste fo 
seasoning, adding more salt and pepper i 
it seems needed. Sprinkle top with 14 cu 
soft bread crumbs and 2 tablespoon 
grated Parmesan cheese. Dot with butte! 
and bake in a hot oven, 400° F., for 20-2 


minutes. Makes 6 to 8 servings. 
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PETTO DI TACCHINO 
ALLA SCARLATTA 


Chicken alla Scarlatta 


Originally this recipe called for the breas 
of a 6-8-pound cooked turkey cut int 
13" fillets, but American butchers are not 
very willing to give you the breast an 
keep the rest. But it is usually possible t 
buy fresh or frozen chicken breasts. Sa 
we will bone 6 chicken breasts. Dip eachi 
beaten egg mixed with 14 teaspoon salt. 
1 teaspoon pepper and | tablespoon water. 
Roll in 14 cup crushed cracker crumbs. 
Sauté in 14 cup salad oil until golden 
brown on both sides and cooked through. 

Trim and cook 1 bunch broccoli in 
boiling salted water until just tender. 
Drain and arrange in the bottom of a 
large shallow greased baking dish. Cover 
with a layer of thinly sliced cooked on 
canned tongue (about 4 ounces). Tog 
with the cooked chicken breasts and 2 
sauce made with 4 tablespoons butter, 4 
tablespoons flour, 2 cups milk, | teaspoor 
salt, a little black pepper, 1 tablespoon 
grated onion and 3 tablespoons gratec 
Parmesan cheese. Sprinkle 14 cup gratec 
Parmesan cheese over top. Brown unde 
the broiler until bubbly and hot. Makes € 
servings. (If desired, breaded veal cut 
lets—you will need about 14 pounds— 
may be used instead of chicken breasts., 


RiSO CON 
ROGNONCINI TRIFOLATI 


Rice-and-Kidney Casserole 


Cook | cup rice in boiling salted watei 
until tender. Drain. While rice is cooking 
sauté | small onion, chopped, 2 table} 
spoons chopped leek and | tablespoor 









chopped parsley in 4 tablespoons butter. 
‘Do not allow onion to brown. Slice and 
dice 3 small veal kidneys or 6 lamb kid- 
neys. Cook about 3 minutes over medium 
heat, stirring occasionally. Add 4 small 
zucchini, sliced thin. Cook over medium 
heat for 10 minutes and stir frequently. 
Add cooked rice and 114 cups beef bouil- 
lon. Mix well and season with | teaspoon 
salt and 14 teaspoon pepper. Arrange in a 
144-quart baking dish. Sprinkle with 14 
cup grated Parmesan cheese and dot with 
butter. Bake in a moderately hot oven, 
375° F., for 20 minutes. Makes 6 servings. 


Here is a dish for special occasions which 
the hostess without kitchen help will treasure, 
for it is not arduous, and it will delight even 
the most difficult of gourmets. The recipe 
was given me by Cavalier Angelo Pozzi, 
owner of the Gran Caffe Ristorante Savini 
jand the Fistorante Tantalo in Milan, res- 
taurants famous for their cuisine. Serve this 
dish with sliced mushrooms, sautéed in but- 
ter and sprinkled lightly with lemon juice. 


Beef Fiilet Woronoff 


| Remove all fat from 4 slices fillet of beef, 
Seut 1” thick. Melt 4 tablespoons butter 
Sin a skillet. Add 14 teaspoon rosemary. 

When butter is slightly brown, add the 

fillets and cook over high heat for 2 to 3 
“minutes on each side. Season each side 
with salt and pepper. Mix 2!4 teaspoons 
Worcestershire sauce and })4 teaspoon 
_ prepared mustard; you may add 3 tea- 
|spoons cognac if you desire. Pour into 
| skillet with more butter if necessary. Cook 
‘fillets 1 minute more in the sauce, turning 
-once. Remove meat to hot serving platter 
Send keep warm. Cook sauce over high 
theat, stirring constantly for 1 minute. 
| Pour sauce over meat and serve imme- 
| diately. Makes 4 servings. 


| Liveris not only fortifying but, when pre- 
pared with finesse, a real delicacy. Always 
I cook it over high heat just long enough to 
brown it, so that the liver will be slightly 
| pink in the center and very tender. 


Calf’s Liver Italian Style 


Season and flour 1 pound ealfs liver, 
‘sliced thin. Sauté in 44 cup hot butter 


until golden on both sides. Remove liver 
to hot platter. To the butter in the skillet 
add 2 slices prosciutto ham, chopped fine, 
2 tablespoons minced onion, 14 teaspoon 
sage and 3 tablespoons chopped parsley. 
Sauté for 3 or 4 minutes or until onion is 
tender but not brown. Stir in 1 tablespoon 
flour and 34 cup chicken or beef broth (or 
part dry Marsala wine) and salt and pep- 
per to taste. Simmer until thickened. Add 
liver and simmer just long enough to heat 
through. Serve immediately with lemon 
wedges. Makes 4 servings. 


The following dish can be served either as 
a vegetable or, after an antipasto or soup and 
with the addition of salad, dessert and cheese, 
as a delightful luncheon. 


Baked Zucchini with Prosciutto 


Wash 2 pounds unpeeled zucchini, each 
about 5” long. in cold water. Cook in 
boiling salted water for 3 minutes. Drain. 
Slice in half lengthwise and place in a 
single layer in large greased baking dish. 
Mix together 3 slices prosciutto ham. 
diced fine, 3 slices raw bacon, minced, 3 
tablespoons parsley, chopped, and } 
onion, minced. Season zucchini lightly 
with )4 teaspoon salt and a dash of pepper 
and_ place mixture on top of 
zucchini. Pour 14 cup melted butter over 
all and bake in a moderate oven, 350° F., 
for 30 to 45 minutes. Makes 4 to 6 serv- 


ings. 
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bacon 


Three-Color Salad flies the colors of the 
Italian flag in terms of the vegetable king- 
dom, makes a light and excellent luncheon 
dish. 


Three-Color Salad 


Cook | pound potatoes in their jackets in 
boiling salted water until tender but still 
firm. At the same time cook 14 pound fresh 
sreen beans cut into 2” pieces until ten- 
der but still firm, or use 1 box frozen cut 
green beans, cooking according to direc- 
tions on package. Chill beans quickly in 
cold water. Cool, peel and dice potatoes 
and sprinkle with 2 tablespoons vinegar. 
Place potatoes, green beans and 2 large 
firm tomatoes, cut into eighths, in a salad 
3 


bowl. Season with 34 teaspoon salt and 
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‘Guaranteed by > 


New instant “creamer” in thrifty powdered form! 


. : Pream is made entirely from 
fresh, sweet cream and other milk products — nothing added! This 
wonderful new “creamer” never sours or turns: in daily use. keeps 
its delectable flavor right down to the last spoonful! Pream costs less, 
too, about '% less per serving than coffee cream—and has only about 
half as many calories! Put Pream on top of your hot coffee or tea. 


Stir and enjoy. Why not today? 
Q, Rees rs 
Pream Home Economist, acy 









says: “The delicious cream 
soup recipe below is just one 
of the easy, thrifty cooking- 
with-Pream ideas in my 
free folder. Write for it!” 
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Good Housekeeping 
Neer 






CREAMIER CREAM SOUP. To your 
favorite canned tomato soup, add 
water as directed on label. Add 3 tbs. 
Pream.Stirto blend. Heat and serve. 
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S The new way +o Scream’ it 
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TO: Sally Ross, Pream Test Kitchen 
Box 959-B,Columbus 16, Ohio 


Please send me FREE Pream Recipe Folder. 
Name = 
Street 
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GOING TO JERUSALEM New, 


non-sectarian 
Bible game — endorsed by church leaders. 


Players become familiar with well-known 


Scriptural verses as they ‘‘travel’’ over a beauti- 
ful map of the Holy Land. For family play, and 
church classes. $4.00 





MONOPOLY — Parker Brothers’ trade- 
mark name for its real estate trading game. 
Give your family the fun of Monopoly, the 
world’s most fascinating game. Players buy, 
sell properties — run railroads — make for- 
tunes! $3.00, $4.00, $10.00 





STEPS TO TOYLAND New! Charming enter- 


tainment for very little children. Young 
players are rewarded with favorite playthings 
as they move up the steps to Toyland. $2.00 


BANTU New! most unusual game of the year. 
No dice, spinners, or cards are used. Exciting 
play is controlled by positions of playing 
pieces. $2.00 


SORRY A wonderful pursuit game for family 
play. Everyone enjoys it, as the tail-ender al- 
ways has a chance to win. $2.50 

CLUE Give them the challenge of this famous 
“whodunit” game. Equipment includes a 
houseful of clues, and six suspects. $3.00 


FAMOUS 
PARKER GAMES| 


at all leading stores 


Canadian Agent: 
Copp Clark Co., Limited, Toronto 
FREE! Send for illustrate 


Games Party Boob! Parker 
Dept. 229, Salem, M 


8-page Parker 
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One August afternoon a Bloomington house 
painter was putting a new coat of gray enamel 
on our front porch, and he and I got to talking 
about the old-fashioned political jamborees of 
the Gay Nineties. He said, “Your brother 
ought to have a big barbecue with free beer 
and entertainment.” 

There was no money for such an ambitious 
project, and anyway, I was sure my brother, if 
I told him about it, would veto the idea of 
wooing votes with beer! But the more the 
painter and I talked, the more I thought some- 
thing like the old-fashioned political rallies 
should be done. Finally I decided that when 
he came to Bloomington to speak we might 
have a big parade, patterned on the torchlight 
procession that had welcomed grandfather 
home after he was elected Vice-President. 

I mentioned this idea to several people and 
almost overnight a wonderful thing happened. 
It ceased to be a political “stunt” and changed 
into a warmly spontaneous home-town trib- 
ute. Republicans, Independents, old and new 
Democrats—everybody wanted to lend.a hand. 
The League of Women Voters hauled their 
great-grandmothers’ carefully saved clothes 
out of trunks in attics, to loan for costumes. 
Farmers came in to offer their prize livestock 
and old buggies for the parade. Children 
brought in their pets, squealing, cawing, bark- 
ing or braying—so we started a Pet Section 
and a Best Decorated Bicycle entry! Some- 
body found an old kerosene torch, and we had 
it copied, right down to the hinged lids. 

When we suddenly realized that all the 
floats would have to be wired for electricity, to 
show up at night, I went to one of the richest 
Republicans in town, an elderly lady cast in 
the same iron mold as another friend who’d 
explained to Adlai, “If God Himself were run- 
ning on the Democratic ticket, I couldn’t bring 
myself to vote for Him.” I said to her, ““We’ve 
just got to have fifty dollars more for wiring,” 
and she reached for her checkbook. ““Why, of 
course. I’ve known Adlai since he was a baby, 
and he deserves the biggest parade ever.” 

Tim, Ernest and I worked on a float in our 
back yard—Three Generations of Stevensons— 
with huge blown-up pictures of grandfather, 
father and my brother, and the slogan, “‘Ste- 
vensons Have Served the State and Nation.” 
While we were frantically hammering nails 
into the boards for backing, the man who had 
enlarged the photographs came to our house 
to deliver them, and he stayed all afternoon to 
heip us finish our carpenter work! 

My brother was so busy campaigning 
around the state that he never came to Bloom- 
ington until the evening we’d set—September 
sixteenth. We all went over to Mrs. Bohrer’s 
on Franklin Square to assemble, and I'll never 
forget the expression on Adlai’s face as a girl 
in a fringed white buckskin Indian costume 
went past him, followed by a child leading a 
duck on a leash! Then a woman dashed by 
wearing a mammoth-brimmed Lily Langtry 
hat, and her plumes tickled Adlai’s face and 
made his smile stretch even wider. When the 
handsome floats rolled into line and the 
marchers took their places for the mile-long 
pageant, my brother said in an awed tone, 
“T had no idea it was going to be like this. This 
is the most fun I’ve had in my long political 
career—of eight months!” 


Aaiai rode at the head of the parade with 
Walter Bittner, in Walt’s 1914-vintage car. In 
the procession behind him, there was every- 
thing from a man riding a bull, and cancan 
dancers cavorting, to a small, solemn boy 
leading a goat. One float was entirely covered 
with green branches, and the beautiful girl 
riding on it as Miss Evergreen City wore our 
mother’s white satin wedding dress. I was 
wearing Great-grandmother Fell’s Quaker 
bonnet, and was jouncing along on the Pio- 
neer float with Florence Funk in her grand- 


| mother’s clothes, hauled by oxen! 


There were more than 25,000 people watch- 
ing that night; it was the biggest turnout in 
Bloomington’s political history. The parade 
ended at the courthouse square and Adlai 
spoke there. There was no party line, no poli- 
tics that night, just an affectionate tribute by a 


MY BROTHER ADLAI 
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home town. Adlai was deeply moved, and he 
stood on the platform above the vast crowd 
overflowing into the side streets and said: 

“T have Bloomington to thank for the most 
important lesson I have learned: that in quiet 
places reason abounds, that in quiet people 
there is vision and purpose, that many 
things are revealed to the humble that are hid- 
den from the great. . . . The spirit of Bloom- 
ington is the midland concept of American- 
ism, progress coupled with order, liberty 
without license, tolerance without laxness, 
thrift without meanness. .. . My home town 
has taught me that good government and good 
citizenship are one and the same, that good 
individuals make good towns and that noth- 
ing else does. Here I have learned that good 
communities make a good state and nothing 
else can.” 

All the top Democratic committeemen in 
the state had come to Bloomington that eve- 
ning, expecting to be mildly amused by our 
little homespun parade. They had scheduled a 
meeting afterward at the Illinois Hotel. When 
Adlai got back from that meeting, very late, 
he came into our bedroom, drew up a chair 
between Ernest’s and my beds, and talked to 
us there in the dark. His voice was choked up 
when he told us, “Tonight was the turning 
point.” The skeptical politicians—and there 
were many—had been impressed by the full- 
ness and warmth of a home town’s tribute. 
From then on, even contributions came in. 

Adlai told us later about one funny incident 
that happened just after he got back to Chi- 
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The word good said to a child is al- 
ways understood, and no one ex- 
plains it to him. JOUBERT: 

A Selection From His Thoughts 


cago. He ran into a man he hardly knew who 
said casually, “I just laid an election bet on 
you.”” When the man mentioned the amount 
of the bet, in five figures, Adlai nearly fell over 
backward. He told us, “I wasn’t sure whether 
I was in or that man was out—out of his wits!” 

On election night, Adlai was in his head- 
quarters in Chicago, and a group of us who 
had worked in the campaign gathered in our 
Bloomington headquarters. As the figures be- 
gan to come in, we were all wildly excited. 
Adlai phoned from Chicago to ask for the tally 
of votes by precincts and in the county. Then I 
took the phone and Adlai said matter-of- 
factly, ““Well, that does it. We’ve won. I'll be 
making a statement now.” 

Only people who have put their whole 
hearts into a campaign know what a remark 
like that means. 


A few days later my brother asked if he 
might come down to our farm for a brief vaca- 
tion, so Ernest and Ola and I went back to 
North Carolina to get ready. I remember 
Adlai’s phoning me there to say rather apolo- 
getically, ““Three reporters want to come too. 
Is it all right if I bring them along?’’ Once the 
idea of taking a vacation with the press would 
have stunned me, but by then I was an old 
enough campaigner to say, “Of course.’” Ad- 
lai took our cook’s room, and Ola moved out 
to our pre-Civil War cotton gin, which we use 
as a garage and-children’s playroom. 

Our log cabin sits on top of a small hill, with 
a view of pine forests for forty miles around. 
The furnishings are simple, very old pieces 
we've collected in Moore County. 

When my brother comes into a house, he 
walks about and savors things as if he were 
greeting old friends, and he notices if even one 
picture is changed. Then he goes off to change 
his clothes and get out on a horse. That fall 
was the only time he was ready to rest for a 
day or two, after the hectic months of cam- 
paigning. Stretched out in the sun on the 
porch, he listened to the distant wail of a whis- 
tle on our little local line, the Aberdeen & 
Rockfish Railroad, and said dreamily, ““‘How 


‘period of his life, but he never discussed it, 
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I love that sound. I always did.’’ We set up a 
table under a tree, where he worked on his 
mail and memoranda, but sometimes I’d find: 
him sprawled on the ground asleep. 

He and Ernest and cone or two of the news- 
men played some golf that week. One after- 
noon I was following them around at the Pine 
hurst course, and Charles Wheeler, of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, was walking with me. Hel 
said suddenly, “With the plurality your 
brother got, he’s going to be the next Demo- 
cratic presidential nominee.”’ 

I was so startled I must have gasped like a 
fish. Mr. Wheeler laughed. ‘‘You’ll see!’ 

When I finally got up nerve to mention it to) 
Adlai, he said, ““Buffie! You mustn’t pay any 
attention to remarks like that. My ambition, 
and my only ambition, is to be the best goy- 
ernor Illinois ever had. And if you ever again 
hear such talk, promise me you won’t encour. 
age it.” I promised. 


After Adlai moved into the beautiful old 
Governor’s Mansion, in January of 1949, | 
saw more of him than at any time since we 
were children, because I stayed there fre- 
quently and served as my brother’s hostess. 

I won’t try to pretend that the first year 
was easy—for any of us. In September, afte 
the relentless ordeal of arranging a new ad 
ministration and a six-month session of the 
legislature, Adlai gave this statement to the 
press: ““I am deeply distressed that due to the 
incompatability of cur lives, Mrs. Stevenson) 
feels that a separation is necessary. Although 
I don’t believe in divorce, I will not contest it, 
We have separated with the highest mutual 
regard.” 

My brother locks his deepest feelings inside 
himself, and I respect his reticence. I sensed 
that he was going through the most difficult 


Months later, in a speech, he said, “‘I like m 
job; it has been worth the painful sacrifices.” 

Sometimes late at night I'd go down to his 
office in the basement of the mansion, and 
find Adlai working in shirt sleeves at his desk, 
with his Dalmatian dog, Artie, sleeping at hi 
feet. My brother would be reading through 4 
mound of reports, or making notes on hi 
ever-present long yellow pad. He’d look up) 
with his quick smile, take off the horn-rimmed 
glasses he wears for close work, and offer me 
an apple from the bowl of fruit on his desk. 
We'd talk for five or ten minutes—and then 
I'd know he wanted to get back to state busi- 
ness. Once I said, ““You’re at it twenty-fou 
hours a day,’ and he laughed. ““Buffie, you’re 
exaggerating again. This job only takes a 
seventy-five-hour week, but no less!” 

The only times he arranged his schedule to 
take a whole day off were when his sons spent 
part of their school vacations at the mansion 
with him. Alverta Duff, who came up from 
Bloomington several Christmases, watched my 
brother starting off one afternoon trap- 
shooting with young Adlai, Borden and John 
Fell, and she said, “*I remember when the boys 
were little, Adlai would be down on all fours, 
while the boys climbed all over him, and all 
laughing their heads off. He’s still the same) 
kind of father.” 

This reminds me of the first speech Borden, 
ever made, in the 1952 campaign. He was a 
student at Harvard and went into Boston 
when Mr. Truman was speaking there at a 
Democratic rally. Somebody spotted my 
nephew in the audience, and brought him up) 
on the platform and insisted he “‘say a few 
words.’ Nineteen-year-old Borden put his 
hands in his pockets and said earnestly, “If 
my dad is elected and can be as good a Presi- 
dent as he’s been a father, I think the coun- 
try’s safe.” 


When it came to my ideas for supplying) 
some much needed color to the Executive 
Mansion, Adlai kept an absolutely firm hang 
on the budget. ““Economy’s got to begin right 
here,’ he said. On one of our first evenings) 
there, Ernest and I persuaded Adlai to take a 
before-bedtime walk, and as we came back to) 
the mansion my brother exclaimed, “Why, 
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Entertaining is easier, family meal-making more convenient 
with Universal Electric Housewares. Their many automatic features 
give extra time for leisure, and you can be confident of the 
quality that means years of lasting service. No wonder, then, that 


families who like to make things easier, choose Universal. 


UNIVERSAL [ 


with the Flavor-Selector 


The fastest, finest way to good coffee. Simply set on 9 95 
the Flavor-Selector to the strength you prefer. 

Coffeematic then quickly brews to perfection, signals jeneeu punedelehoure 
when ready and keeps your coffee piping hot in chrome—$29.95 


. . all automatically. j — $32.95 
y in copper—$. 5 Deieecr 


COPEEEMAY 


UNIVERSAL 


with Reflector Control 





= Controlled by reflected heat from 
UNIVERSAL We the toast, Toastamagic browns any 
kind of bread without changing the 
with Thermo-Controlled Heat controls and it’s faster than 
ea A ’ conventional toasters. Hi-Rise 
Automatically maintains the exact heat you dial. Cooks foods ; x ; 


better without sticking or scorching. Hermetically sealed-in heating 
unit lets you immerse entire pan in water up to ¢ 95 
the Signalite on the handle for easy washing. Nee 


racks even bring muffins 





~y ae ei within easy reach. oy 95 
cover—$3.00. ( 


in copper—$22.95 
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The Cake: from Pillsbury’s White Cake Mix. The Frosting: from Pillsbury’s new Creamy 
Fudge Frosting Mix. The Pillsbury Pedestal: contemporary design in gold and crystal. 


THE CAKES WITH THE VELVETY CRUMB... the melt- 
away texture. Made from the completely blended 
cake mixes, the ones with country-fresh eggs and 
all blended right in for you (the same quality eggs 
that go into our famous Angel Food). Milk is all 
you add. For cakes that just seem to belong on a 
pedestal, Pillsbury, of course. 


Pillsbury Cake Mixes 
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the whole place is blazing! Lights on in every 
room—and nobody using them. I never want 
to see that again.”’ He always turned out lights 
when he left a room, and the rest of us had to 
do the same. 

The twenty-eight room mansion is a beauti- 
ful old house, spacious, graceful with a dig- 
nity reminiscent of the great Southern houses. 
The first floor was given over to ‘“‘official’’ 
rooms. It was the custom for women’s clubs 
and auxiliary groups upon request to use the 
music room and two front “parlors’’ for teas. 
The governor’s receptions were held there, and 
we used the big state dining room for official 
dinner parties. It had elaborate- gold-and- 
crystal chandeliers; the walnut paneling had 
been enameled white; but what bothered me 
was the stained, dirty Scalamandré silk on the 
chairs. I got an estimate from an upholsterer 
on having them re-covered, but Adlai took 
one look at the figure ($2000) and said ‘‘No!”’ 
so I had the covers cleaned and dyed gold. In 
the family dining room we had slip covers so 
we wouldn’t spot the gold silk! 

Our quarters were on the second floor, and 
Adlai had one of the large bedrooms opening 
off the center stair well. From my room, I 
could see the capitol dome, and the historic 
old house of John Todd Stuart, Lincoln’s law 
partner. I had enthusiastic plans for repaper- 
ing several of the bedrooms which the former 
governor’s daughters had evidently decorated 
by tacking up school banners. Adlai nipped 
this expenditure too: “Just put up a few 
pictures to cover those marks on the walls.” 

It seemed sad to us that so many of the por- 
traits and fine old furniture that belonged to 
the mansion’s long past had been removed. 
We finally fitted out one bedroom with gifts 
to the state of early governors’ furniture. 
Adlai was eager to have some pictures around, 
so I brought down some family portraits from 
Bloomington. Jay Monaghan, of the State 
Historical Library. loaned the mansion the 
Waldo portrait of Gen. Shadrach Bond, the 
first governor, and Healey’s beautiful one of 
Mrs. Richard Yates, the Civil War governor’s 
wife. 

One of the first things Adlai did when he be- 
came governor was to discourage the hanging 
of his picture in public places in state buildings 
all over the state, an ancient practice of which 
he highly disapproved. Once when he was 
making up his Christmas-gift list (and that’s 
one time he forgets about thrift), I suggested 
that several of his friends might like a good 
photograph of him. He was appalled at the 
idea: “That’s a terrible kind of present to 
give.” 

I said stoutly that /’d like a picture, and he 
snorted. I considered it quite a victory when he 
sent me up a memo one day months later: 
“Mrs. Ives: [he addressed me very formally in 
office memos] Could you put me in a cheap 
imitation-leather bureau ‘frame and send one 
to each of the boys. A.E.S.—P.S. Also one for 
you attached.” 

The memos he sent on food amused me, be- 
cause he had an uncannily accurate memory 
for the number of duck, pheasants, baskets of 
home-grown fruit or whatever friends and 
friendly strangers had sent. One memo in- 

_ quired wistfully, ““Mrs. Ives, what became of 
the goose I shot?’’ Another said, “Please 
check with Gertie. I think she must have six 
‘pheasants left. Would like two tomorrow when 
the B’s are here for dinner.’’ After he’d been 
hunting, he must have wanted his bag of game 
to stretch, because I got a thrifty message: 
“One big duck should serve four people—four 
little people.” 


Aani is of the school that likes wild duck 
and other game served very rare, as if it had 
barely walked past the stove. (I shudder in- 
voluntarily as I write this!) He’s also very 
fond of fish, including fresh catfish, especially 
served with a slaw of new cabbage. His esteem 
for turnips and squash is also unusual, to say 
the least. I think Gertie, the cook, was a little 
surprised at the governor’s enthusiasm for 
vegetables. His favorites are tomatoes, corn 
and eggplant. All through the summer we 
had big platters of cold green beans, aspara- 
gus, beets—whatever was in season. The only 
request I relayed from my brother that caused 
the cook real anguish was, ‘‘May we have sim- 


ple desserts sometimes?”’? She specialized in 
rich parfaits and pastries, and it broke her 
heart to give the governor such plain fare as 
baked pears or applesauce. But he never said 
no to her strawberry-filled meringues. 


Dinner was usually at seven, unless a con- 
ference ran late. If there were no guests— 
and that was a rare day—sometimes he 
stretched out for five minutes on the sofa in 
the sunroom, relaxing. At dinner the flow of 
good stories and good talk was a delight. His 
visitors—old friends and new—came from the 
four corners of the world and frorn all over 
the country. Governors, congressmen, sena- 
tors often dropped in. We had an incessant 
stream of newspapermen, domestic and for- 
eign. Adlai’s acquaintance from his travels 
and his years in Washington during the war 
and in diplomacy afterward was extensive and 
world-wide. Everyone seemed to come to 
Springfield—writers, statesmen, scholars, poli- 
ticlans, ministers, actors, labor leaders, and 
Adlai welcomed them all. But he kept a sharp 
and restless eye on the clock. Of all his dis- 
tinguished visitors, the one that caused the 
greatest excitement among my women friends 
in Springfield was John Mason Brown. How 
they envied me, having a brother who rated 
that witty, amusing John Mason Brown as an 
overnight guest! And I think André Sieg- 
fried’s astonishing knowledge of Illinois po- 
litical history interested Adlai most of all. 

None of the staff slept in the house. The 
housekeeper and her husband, Captain Van 
Diver of the state police, Adlai’s driver and 
head of the police detail guarding the mansion, 
lived in an apartment over the garage. The 
cook, butlers, houseman, two maids and laun- 
dress all went home at night. They discovered 
that when the new governor said “Breakfast 
at eight,’ he meant exactly that. He got up at 
seven-thirty—and if not very communicative 
in the morning, he is always bursting with 
impatience to get started at the day’s work. 
I’ve seen him at seven A.M. dashing from closet 
to bureau and putting things into a suitcase 
before he took off ona trip so that he wouldn’t 
have to think of it again. Once I protested 
that he wasn’t taking enough underclothes and 
was briskly informed that “‘new textiles mean 
easy washing and simpler packing.” 

Punctuality, like neatness, is a passion of 
his. With several chores already ticked off, 
he’d sit down at the breakfast table at eight 
on the dot, and eat. with one hand while he 
went through the newspapers. He likes variety 
at breakfast, and he’d dive zestfully into 
codfish cakes or broiled tomatoes. He and I 
both gained weight on Gertie’s cooking, so I 
started us on a reducing potion of yoghurt 
mixed into a glass of tomato juice, but I 
suspect my brother left out the yoghurt when- 
ever he got a chance! He doesn’t like “fad” 
foods, perhaps partly because we got such a 
dose of faddist health foods as children. 

At the start, service even at breakfast was 
much too formal and slow for our taste; the 
table settings featured fancy lace mats and a 
centerpiece of roses so long-stemmed they 
dropped over to our plates. My brother 
O.K.’d my buying some plain blue linen mats, 
and gradually things looked and felt more 
homelike. I put a small table and chairs on the 
porch outside the dining room, and Adlai 
enjoyed having breakfast there. 

Promptly at nine, he’d go to his office in the 
basement. Two secretaries shared the next 
office; Carl McGowan and Bill Blair and 
sometimes another administrative aide were 
across the hall. Several members of the staff 
worked in the capitol building. When the 
legislature was in session, Adlai, followed by 
Artie, often walked the three blocks to his 
office in the capitol—at a dogtrot. 

The governor and his staff and various 
‘“‘cabinet’” members met every Thursday morn- 
ing, around the T-shaped conference table in 
his office. Adlai and one or more aides or 
visitors would lunch there on trays, or the 
governor would have a men-only lunch in 
the dining room upstairs, with state officials, 
legislators or groups of visitors. 

Hard as they worked, the governor and his 
associates were never too busy to appreciate a 
joke. Once when they were discussing which 
way a taciturn legislator would vote on a bill, 
Adlai said it reminded him of the little boy 





who asked his mother if we all come from 
dust and return to dust as he had heard some- 
one say in Sunday school. “Yes, that’s right,”’ 
she said. ‘*Well,”’ the boy remarked, “I’ve just 
looked under the bed and somebody’s there 
but I can’t tell whether he’s coming or going.”’ 

Adlai’s first girl in Springfield, Ellen Doug- 
las Hay—‘‘Dougie’’—and her husband, Don 
Funk, were old friends we enjoyed seeing. 
Adlai tried to get in some tennis occasionally 
with Carl or Bill or friends in town. Once he 
played in the city tournament, and the pho- 
tographers were a bit embarrassed because 
they didn’t even hear about it till a day later! 
He remarked that this was a blessing in view 
of his miserable performance. Sometimes he 
drove himself up to Bill and Elizabeth Drake’s 
farm at Elkhart and played on their wonderful 


‘court. But of golf and riding there was pre- 


cious little, because the week was too full and 
on weekends he was usually away, around the 
state working, inspecting or speaking. 


During the state fair each summer, so 
many visitors came to the mansion we practi- 
cally ran a hotel. In fact when I planned the 
menus for a week ahead I’d make up a list of 
arrival and departure hours, and the maids 
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Adlai Stevenson and three sons: Adlai E. 
Stevenson III, Borden, John Fell. Borden’s 
campaign speech: “If my dad is elected 
and can be as good a President as he has 
a father, I think the country is safe.” 


would barely get the bed linen changed before 
a new batch of guests arrived. Having become 
imbued with a bit of my brother’s Quaker 
thrift, I found myself thinking once, How 
wasteful to have to launder all these sheets when 
they ve been used just one night ! 

The first time I started off with the governor 
to the fair, in the ten-year-old state Cadillac 
which Adlai thriftily refused to have replaced, 
a motorcycle escort screamed our coming. My 
brother thought that was entirely too ostenta- 
tious, and he asked the captain please to “‘call 
off the bugles and drums.’’ From then on, he 
rode without sirens. 

Adlai was in his element at the fair when he 
could wander around seeing all the animals, 
the exhibits and all the sights. Strangers would 
call cheerily, ““Hi, gov,’ or “Hello, Adlai,” 
and he beamed. He bought popcorn and we 
munched as we strolled. On the midway, he 
took a turn at the shooting gallery, and threw 
baseballs at baby-doll targets. But everywhere 
he stopped the photographers usually sur- 
rounded him, but even that constant exposure 
he learned to take in his stride. He was espe- 
cially interested in the sheep, because he 
raises sheep on his little home farm. 

In the art exhibit one time he was so taken 
with a modern oil painting—a boy with a 
rooster—that he tried to buy it, and learned it 
had already been sold to Ex-Ambassador Ken- 
nedy’s daughter Eunice. That started a funny 
chain reaction: Eunice, who must have heard 
from somebody how much Adlai liked the 
painting, promptly sent it to him, and he had 
it hanging in his bedroom. Then when Eunice 
got married, Adlai sent the rooster back to her 
as a wedding present! 

I think the part of the fair he enjoyed most 
was the horse show, and the thrilling perform- 
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ance one year of two famous five-gaited horses, 
Replica and Wing Commander. Bane Pierce, 
the announcer was an old schoolmate from 
Bloomington, and one year he asked me to 
present the blue ribbons to the winning riders. 
As I approached loaded with flowers and the 
cameras flashed, the horses shied and fright- 
ened me. My brother thought that was a great 
joke on me, as did the grandstands! 

Each year, on Governor’s Day at the fair, 
our delightful and beloved Kentucky kins- 
man, Alben Barkley, appeared with Adlai, 
and of course the crowd adored the “Veep,”’ 
his stories and his speeches. Once I recall Ad- 
lai told the crowd about the time he had to 
substitute for Barkley at a Democratic rally 
in Indiana, and he said, “‘I felt like the motor- 
ist who ran over a hog on the highway. The 
farmer was very irate, but the motorist finally 
calmed him down and said, ‘Don’t worry, I'll 
replace your pig.’ ‘Replace him!’ the farmer 
shouted. “You can’t. You ain’t big enough.’ ” 


We always had relatives for Christmas, and 
our traditional noonday dinner of oyster 
soup, turkey with all the fixin’s, boiled tur- 
nips and, for dessert, ice cream and plum 
pudding, the latter made by our cousin, Nan 
Green, in Danville, Kentucky. Days before, 
the two tall Christmas trees would be placed in 
the bay windows of the music room and living 
room, and we’d wind ropes of evergreen 
around the entrance-hall columns and the 
banisters, hang wreaths in the windows and 
decorate mantels. Adlai and John Fell stuck 
Christmas cards in the bookcases, although 
the overflow had to lie in bushel baskets. The 
governor wrote his own gift cards, and in- 
scriptions in the books he sent as presents. 
He depended on me to choose gifts for the 
children of the staff and of other friends. 

He did his own choosing of gifts for his 
sons, and I remember he got John Fell a good 
gun one year and skis another. The boys 
would consult me about what “dad”? wanted. 
One of their presents to him was a waterproof 
corduroy hunting cap, and his staff gave him 
lined hunting boots. 

On a snowy Christmas Eve, the children 
in a charity home in Springfield came to sing 
carols outside the mansion. Adlai invited 
them in, and the cake and candy flowed freely. 
He had his arm around a small boy who asked 
trustingly, “‘Does Santa Claus live here with 
you?” 

We always went to the midnight service at 
the Presbyterian church. Adlai greatly ad- 
mired the minister, Richard Graebel, and 
liked his sermons all the year round, but the 
candlelit Christmas service was of special 
beauty and the minister sang Silent Night in 
German, alone, in his fine warm voice. One of 
the memories I'll keep forever is that row of 
our four boys sitting there with shining Christ- 
mas faces, in the Lincoln pew with Ernest, Ad- 
lai and me. John Fell went to sleep on his fa- 
ther’s shoulder! 


When the household staff had all gone 
home, as they did on holidays, Adlai sometimes 
answered the phone himself. One Christmas 
night I beat the governor to the phone and it 
was a man on long distance who told me he 
wanted to make a big contribution to the 
Democratic Party. It turned out that this was 
only the opening gambit. What he really 
wanted was the governor to send a snowplow 
at once to clear his road! We had many gay 
and amusing incidents of that kind, and also 
some harrowing incidents on the eve of execu- 
tions in the penitentiaries. 

During holiday visits, Tim, young Adlai and 
Borden slept in an annex back of the kitchen 
which they called the Casino, but John Fell, 
who was twelve when Adlai became governor, 
always wanted to be in a room near his father. 
Often the three boys gathered in “‘dad’s”’ room 
with him, “‘to talk things over.’ Adlai has al- 
ways discussed problems with his sons, and 
encouraged them to make their own decisions. 
As young Adlai once told a reporter, “It’s 
been a kind of honor system.’ He inherits his 
father’s taste for reading, and | have a mental 
picture of him sprawled on Adlai’s bed witha 
book, while Borden looked over his father’s 
new ties, and commented, “‘Aren’t these too 
gaudy for a governor?’ (Adlai has very con- 
servative taste in everything but ties, and, be- 
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sides, the things people send him!) John Fell 
was always examining new mementos and 
gifts sent to his father. I think he “borrowed” 
a sport shirt appliquéd with a two-foot-high 
donkey. 

“Borrowing” was a euphemism for the an- 
nual Christmastime rummaging of “dad’s” 
drawers and closets. And during the holidays 
Adlai always had a big house party and dance 
for the young people, when the boys invited 
their friends down from Lake Forest, Chicago 
and all over the state. Adlai moved into a but- 
ler’s room, I went into a maid’s room, and 
Ernest would go to a hotel to chaperon the 
young guests we couldn’t wedge into the man- 
sion overnight. 

One of my end-of-December diary entries 
was: “As usual, Adlai and I will move into 
servants’ quarters. For decorations tonight, in 
library, I have some fern sprayed white and 
am going to pin it on the green draperies. For 
the buffet supper Ill give guests creamed 
chicken and oysters, smoked ham, small hot 
rolls, crab meat with mayonnaise, coffee, cake. 
Have had some embarrassment when total 
strangers phone, begging for invitations, but 
I just can’t ask them.” 

Even the sofa in the sunroom became a bed 
during house-party time. In fact, so many 
girls wanted to stay overnight our last Christ- 
mas in the mansion that they even offered to 
bring sleeping bags! I borrowed eight cots and 
ten mattresses from the 4-H clubs, and man- 
aged to put up twenty-three girls—without 
benefit of sleeping bags! 

It must have been our first dance there, 
when we still felt a little new and stiff, that Ad- 
lai said to me worriedly, **Nobody’s dancing. 
Let’s you and me start them off.”* Ashe took me 
around for a few turns, he murmured, “Maybe 
we should show them how we do the Vernon 
Castle Walk!’ Fortunately, the young guests 
took over the dance floor with sambas or 
mambas or whatever they do. Later in the eve- 
ning, my brother pointed out a young man 
and his girl rapturously entwined on the shad- 
owy stairs. “See that,” he said to me. “Do 
you think it looks safe—or had you better 
break it up?” 

When John Fell was fourteen, he wanted to 
stay up for the dance and he wore a hand-me- 
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down dinner jacket of his father’s. It was so 
big on him that whenever a partner put her 
hand on his sleeve, the too-wide shoulders 
sagged down. John Fell explained to us cheer- 
fully that he was wearing “the new off-the- 
shoulder fashion,” to Adlai’s amusement. 

At the governor’s big reception New Year’s 
afternoon, the boys stood with their father in 
the receiving line—at least for a while. The 
worst drawback of a receiving line is that you 
can’t murmur more than a few polite words, 
even to close friends, without holding up hun- 
dreds of people. General Boyle, adjutant of the 
Illinois National Guard, stood beside Adlai, 
to introduce newcomers. Once he announced a 
name that sounded exactly like ‘Mrs. Plush- 
bottom,” and Adlai rolled his eyes impishly 
as he passed the lady on to me, while I strug- 
gled to keep a straight face. Another time, a 
small boy came down the receiving line with 
his parents, and asked the governor longingly, 
““Would you give me your dog Artie?’ It was 
so obviously a case of real love that Adlai 
leaned over and said, ““Wouldn’t you just keep 
him for me, sometime?” Two years later, that 
small boy kept Artie while Artie’s owner went 
on his trip around the world. 


Even with the press of official entertaining 
piled onto his holiday schedule, Adlai would 
get in several sessions of trapshooting or bird 
hunting with the boys. He had rented his Lib- 
ertyville farm to Marshall Field, Jr., and I 
think they missed the winter sports they’ve al- 
ways done together there—ice skating on the 
Des Plaines River or taking turns driving the 
truck and hanging onto a rope behind, skijor- 
ing Over the snowy acres. 

The four had one wonderful summer vaca- 
tion trip together. Adlai took all the boys to 
Jackson Hole, Wyoming, and they went ona 
ten-day pack trip. They came back as brown 
as old cow hands, and entertained us with ac- 
counts of their adventures. Adlai described 
their camp cook, Shorty Beal, ah eighty-five- 
year-old ex-wrangler and cavalryman who 
could flip pancakes as high as his tall tales, 
over a campfire. His first remark to young 
Adlai was, “Don’t laugh, I was born ugly. 
They turned me over three times to see which 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 136 
end to kiss, and then waited to see if I'd bark 
or bray.”’ , 

The campers had spent their nights in sleep- 
ing bags, and their days on horseback, and be- 
fore it was over poor John Fell had to ease his 
saddle sores by riding with a rubber pillow 
tucked into his pants! Adlai and the boys were 
still kidding one another about their “rugged 
endurance’’ while they sorted the duffel bags 
that first evening back. 


The trip I enjoyed most while Adlai was 
governor was to Danville, Kentucky, to see 
him receive an honorary degree at Centre Col- 
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lege, where our great-grandfather, Reverend 
Lewis Warner Green, had been president be- 
fore the Civil War. During that visit my 
brother and I went to see Waveland, the beau- 
tiful brick house built in 1797 on the Wilder- 
ness Road by our great-great-grandfather, 
Willis Green, after he married Sarah Reed— 
some say the first marriage of white settlers 
performed in Kentucky. In his address at the 
convocation my brother became very serious 
as he talked to his student listeners. He spoke 
movingly about the. dangers of “doubting 
our beliefs and believing our doubts’’: 

“You cannot, you must not, stand aside 
from the great, the continuous decisions in 


your time, in your country, and in the 
world ... For these tasks and these exciting 
opportunities, use the equipment that God and 
this college have given you, and that your own 
industry each day improves. Use your heart 
and your head and not your prejudices. You 
are more than the social animal Seneca spoke 
of. Man is a moral agent with the power of 
making choices affecting not only himself but 
countless others. And man can hope. Not ani- 
mals, only mankind, can hope.” 

Our return flight to Illinois was rather har- 
rowing because we flew through a bad storm. I 
was-so frightened I just sat and prayed, but 
Adlai read calmly, and made notes. The pilot 
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made a skillful landing by radar control at 
Chicago after the storm blocked off the 
Springfield airport. Adlai had some appoint- 
ments in the capitol he was anxious to get 
back for, but we found we’d just missed a 
train and had several hours to kill, so we went 
to the movie Red Shoes, and Adlai enjoyed it 
immensely. I don’t believe he went to the 
movies, in spite of our urgings, half a dozen 
times in the four years he was in Springfield. 


Several months after that Danville trip 
which meant so much to me, in July of 1950, 
we had a party that was perhaps his favonite 
social event at the mansion—I know it was 
mine. My friend, Louise Hickox Pickering, 
and I decided it would be interesting to have a 
Daughters of Ex-Governors house party and 
invite all those women who had lived in the 
mansion as children whom we could find. 
Most of the governors had, of course, been 
Republicans, but this didn’t bother my brother 
at all! He knew that I was eager to have a 
book written about the first hundred years of 
this historic house, and I had the ulterior 
motive that our guests’ memories would con- 
tribute wonderful material on earlier days. 

When the eleven governors’ daughters and 
one granddaughter arrived, he was as charmed 
with their “I remember”’ stories as I was. He 
made a brief, moving toast to them at dinner, 
and afterward we had a reception for Spring- 
field people who were old friends of our guests. 
Hiram Sherman, who was visiting his mother, 
acted as master of ceremonies, and a singer did 
one song from the era of each “‘daughter.” 

Some of the women had tears in their eyes, 
as they walked from room to room. Mrs. Mil- 
ler, eldest daughter of Goy. Frank Lowden, 
said, “I remember when ex-President Taft 
slept in that bedroom, and we were having a 
young people’s party downstairs and the 
chandeliers shook over our heads whenever 
he walked around!’ Our friend Benjamin 
Thomas made a recording as the women sat 
talking, and the whole thing was nostalgic and 
charming. 

When members of the New Salem Lincoln 
League asked if they might put on an outdoor 
historical drama in Kelso Hollow in New 
Salem State Park, Adlai invited me to sit in 
at the conference because he knew how much 
I love anything to do with theater. The state 
budget couldn't afford a cent of backing for 
the project, but Adlai and I both thought it 
was an exciting idea. My husband got so in- 
terested he helped the league raise the funds 
by private contributions, and the talented 
Kermit Hunter was commissioned to write a 
drama of the early settlers in Lincoln’s village 
of New Salem. 


A: the opening of the outdoor drama, For- 
ever This Land, Adlai said to my husband, 
who had invested so much time and patience 
in it, “This is far beyond anything I’d even 
hoped for!’ Brooks Atkinson, the drama 
critic of the New York Times, flew out for a 
performance. Afterward, at the mansion, he 
and Adlai sat in the kitchen at midnight, 
eating watermelon and talking. 

Once Adlai invited the entire Foreign Con- 
sular Corps in Chicago, with their wives, to 
come to Springfield, and even the ones who 
didn’t know much English responded to For- 
ever This Land. It was the first time a goy- 
ernor had entertained the foreign consuls in 
the capitol: one thing that baffled some of 
them was the visit to New Salem Village. 
Looking around at the few crude recon- 
structed log cabins, a consul’s wife said to me 
in bewilderment, *‘But where is the village?’ 


More and more people talked to me about 
Adlai’s ‘‘future.”’ In one of our rare chances 
at a real talk, late one night, I said to my 
brother, ““What are you aiming at? What 
would you like to do?” 

He said, **Well, first I'd like to finish the job 
we've started here—which means another 
term, I suppose. And then I'd like to be presi- 
dent of some good university, but they’re tak- 
ing younger men these days and I’d be too 
old.”’ (He was fifty-one!) He went on rather 
wistfully, “I’ve always wanted to travel more, 
and know more about the unfamiliar areas 
of the world that will affect our future. But 
that takes a lot of time and money.” 
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In January of 1952, Adlai announced he 
_ was a candidate for re-election as governor. 
One evening when he joined Ernest and me 
at the table, he seemed preoccupied. He said 
suddenly, ‘I just had a call from the Presi- 
dent. He wants me to see him when I’m in 
Washington next week. I suppose it’s impos- 
sible to meet in-secret and that the press will be 
~ camping on the doorstep. They'll think it has 
- something to do with the presidential thing.” 

Ernest laughed and said, ““Well, hasn’t it?” 

In the face of something so large and im- 
portant, somehow we couldn’t go on making 
chitchat. Ernest and I were leaving the next 
day for North Carolina, for what we’d planned 
as a peaceful rest in the sun. But by then, 
things were moving so fast that even in our 
remote cabin we felt the repercussions. 

After Adlai spent two hours with the Presi- 
dent, reporters were busy throwing his hat 
into the ring. The less they knew, the more 
they guessed, and their guesses made headlines 
all over the country. My husband and I were 
deluged with hundreds of clippings—some 
sent by the most unexpected people. 

Finally I couldn’t stand wondering any 
longer, so I phoned Adlai at the mansion, to 
ask what had really happened at the meeting 
in Washington. He said, “Mr. Truman would 
like me to run, but I told him I was already 
running for governor. | can’t tell you any 
- more than that, Buffie; that’s all there is.” 


From my diary, February 8, 1952: “Adlai 
_ said the President had set a date in April when 
he would announce about his candidacy, but 
- now it looks as though the date would be 
_ speeded up. Adlai wants to 
_ go and call on Pres. Tru- 
man again sometime soon 
and say he definitely can- 
not seek the nomination, 
but he can’t get to him with- 
out being seen by the press 
and starting more specu- 
lation. Cruel a President 
can’t have a private talk.” 
Mr. Truman made his 
dramatic “I will not run” 
announcement at a Jefferson-Jackson Day 
dinner in Washington on March twenty-ninth, 
and he’d barely finished his speech when 
all the reporters made a determined rush 
at Adlai, who was sitting at the head table on 
the opposite side of the great armory. My 
brother told them what he’d been saying all 
along—that he was only running for governor. 
About that same time, Adlai had been im- 
portuned to attend and speak at a big Demo- 
cratic fund-raising dinner at the Waldorf. 
That same week, Ernest had an emergency 
appendectomy, but he was so concerned about 
_ Adlai that the minute he could, he reached for 
a phone, and called me for news. I read 
Adlai’s statement to him. I myself hardly 
_ knew whether I was glad or sorry. 
We got back to Springfield early in May. 
_ Adlai went off to fill speaking engagements. 
The night he returned, he kept us laughing 
all through dinner with his account of the 
tour and the split-second schedule of appear- 
ances that required an official to have “the 
wind of an Olympic runner and the timing of 
a cuckoo clock.’’ I remember he gave us a de- 
scription of a remarkable old lady, aged 
' ninety-five, the widow of our kinsman, Theron 
Fell, with whom he’d had a good visit in Port- 
land. A reporter had said, “I guess Oregon’s 
the one state in the Union where you don’t 
have any relatives.” And then the delightiul 
- ninety-five-year-old cousin popped up! 


home. 


i went down to my brother’s office a few 
evenings after his return. There was a small 
- mountain of letters heaped on his desk, and 
he was trying to read his way through them. 
Adlai’s mail had jumped from about one hun- 
dred letters a week to three hundred a day; 
| inevitably, a few were just plain silly. These 
- included the letters from foolish women. The 
staff had to set up a file marked “Proposals”! 
One woman gave her qualifications in this 
businesslike way: “I am a nice eligible lady 
offering my services as a wife. I could serve 
you in kitchen or drawing room. You need 
somebody to look after your clothes.”’ Several 
of the women wrote him how much they 
loved children and dogs! 





I should like to spend the 
whole of my life traveling, 
if | could anywhere borrow 
another life to spend at 
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The rumors about mythical romances flew 
thick and fast. I answered the phone one 
night, and a reporter said he was calling to 
check on the governor’s forthcoming engage- 
ment. I asked politely who the woman was, 
and the reporter mentioned the name of some- 
body my brother had met exactly once! Every 
week the rumors tossed up new fiancées for 
Adlai to marry. Once he said, ‘They must 
think the plural of spouse is spice!” 

The matrimonial rumors were mild, com- 
pared with the swarms about the presidential 
nomination. Newsmen and commentators 
were descending on the mansion every hour. 
Two writers were there to gather material for 
books on my brother. There were long-dis- 
tance calls every few minutes. 


Aaiai went quietly ahead doing his job as 
governor, but it was like trying to work in the 
midst of a hurricane. My own jitters got in- 
tense. Usually I get such a deep sense of peace 
and fulfillment from the Illinois prairies in the 
beautiful late spring arid summer, but that 
year, whenever I drove from Bloomington to 
Springfield, my mind was so torn that my eyes 
hardly took in the beauties around me. I re- 
member thinking sadly, Why, I didn’t even no- 
tice the peonies in bloom, or the color of the 
soybean fields. 

My son was learning to fly jets at Bryan Air 
Base. In June young Adlai graduated from 
Harvard, joined the Marine Corps and left 
for his training at Quantico. I knew my 
brother must have discussed the presidential 
boom with his sons, and that he was thinking 
a great deal of the effect on them. Once when 
I complained about the 
mansion’s being like a 
goldfish bowl, Adlai said, 
“Tf you think this is bad, 
imagine what it’s like for 
a President. Think of the 
constant, pitiless glare of 
publicity on his children.” 

One afternoon I was en- 
tertaining several hundred 

i Democratic women of San- 

gamon County at a garden 

party on the mansion lawn and I went to my 

brother’s office to ask if he’d come out and 

meet the guests. But when I found him late that 

afternoon he was in his bedroom, lying down. I 

had known, of course, that he’d been under ter- 

rible pressure for months, but this was the first 

time I’d seen him with his defenses down. He 
was obviously worried and nervous. 

I said, “I think youhave to relax and go with 
the stream of history. You can’t go against it.”’ 

The babble of three hundred women all 
talking at once came through the window, 
and reminded me why I’d come. Adlai smiled 
faintly. ‘Do you think I should go down and 
see them?’’ I said he’d better lie down and get 
some rest. That was one time he accepted my 
advice. In a day or two he was as energetic— 
and as self-contained—as ever. 


The night before the Democratic conven- 
tion opened, I went to a Democratic women’s 
dinner at the Palmer House, and at first the 
only person I knew in the vast crowd was 
the bright and beautiful Jane Barkley, the 
Vice-President’s wife. I was impressed and a 
little envious because a woman from Alabama, 
who sat at the same table with me, seemed to 
know everybody there. Finally Adlai ap- 
peared, and the photographers asked him to 
pose beside a life-size donkey made of ice. 
Adlai said something about it being the cold- 
est Democrat he had ever met, and then sud- 
denly the press “‘found’’ me, and came at me 
firing volleys of questions: “Will your brother 
be nominated? Will he accept a draft? Do you 
have a dog? Do you like politics? What do you 
do in Springfield? Would you be his hostess in 
Washington? Is your hair natural? What are 
your hobbies?” They were smiling and friendly 
and I liked them, but by the time they'd fin- 
ished asking ‘“‘What do you and your brother 
eat?’ I felt like saying ‘Raw fish.’” When din- 
ner was finally served, I had Jost my appetite! 

The next morning, I was co-hostess, with 
the Illinois state chairwoman, Blanche Fritz, at 
a breakfast for Democratic women. Our guests 
of honor were Eugenia Anderson, Jane Bark- 
ley and Mrs. Elizabeth Conkey, our National 
Committeewoman. 


Ernest and I spent every waking hour at the 
convention that week, and we lived mostly on 
sandwiches. Adlai was a delegate, but the first 
time he took his seat with the Illinois delega- 
tion, on the opening evening, there was such a 
commotion that from then on he watched the 
proceedings on television. 

His name was placed in nomination on 
Thursday. I had overheard just one snatch of 
conversation which I suppose is pertinent to 
that. My brother was talking on the phone to 
a Democratic governor. I heard him say 
“Don’t. Don’t do it. I mean that. . . . Thanks, 
but I mean it.”” From everything I saw and 
heard, I’m convinced my brother tried to the 
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last to avoid the nomination and to satisfy the 
prior obligation which he felt and his own 
desire to run for re-election as governor. 

By Wednesday night he still didn’t know 
whether he’d be drafted, but it began to look 
that way and he settled down to work in 
earnest at a card table in his bedroom. I went 
Friday evening to have dinner with him and 
Borden and John Fell. (Young Adlai was at 
Quantico.) The boys knew their father might 
be nominated, but they still didn’t know quite 
what to make of it. My brother kidded me 
about the way I’d “‘posed”’ for television that 
day at the convention, when I’d leaned over 
the side of the box to speak into a microphone 
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and the camera had shot me from behind! 
Adlai said, “tI saw you on television, Bufie— 
but only the posterior view. You'll have to 


learn to protect your rear flank.” 

A friend had advised me to get dressed up 
for the evening session at the convention— 
“because you’d better be prepared for any- 
thing that happens.” So I put on a black silk 
and went back to the Coliseum. 

Adlai was nominated at two A.M. on the 
third ballot. I was taken up to Mrs. Truman’s 
box, where Perle Mesta, Secretary Snyder and 
several other people were seated. I felt in a 
haze as hot white lights flashed on us, and 
above my head floated one small balloon let- 


tered ‘‘KEFAUVER.”’ Mrs. Truman has such 
grace and naturalness, and I remember how 
warm her smile was, but I have no recollec- 
tion of what anybody said. It was three o’clock 
in the morning when a great swelling roar 
went up and below me I saw my brother walk 
in with the President. My throat was tight, and 
I thought of mother and father, and wished 
they could have been there. I heard my broth- 
er’s voice saying, “‘I ask of you all you have. I 
will give you all I have . . . in the staggering 
task that you have-assigned to me. J shall al- 
ways try ‘to do justly and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with my God.’” It was a 
struggle not to cry. 
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From my diary August 9, 1952: “Sat in on 
governor’s tour-planning conference. They 
discussed Adlai’s major speeches, topic, time 
and place.” 


Ever since the nomination, Jim Daley, a se- 
curity officer from the Chicago police force, 
had been near Adlai twenty-four hours a day. 
When the governor worked late at his desk by 
the basement window, the Venetian blinds 
were usually up, and he’d have made an ideal 
target, but I’m sure he never gave it a thought. 
Once they caught a man crouching in the 
bushes outside, and after that two more police 
were added to the guard. I learned later that 
Adlai’s only reaction was, “Don’t tell Buffie. 
She’d worry.” 

Fortunately, our nervous systems adapt so 
fast that the improbable seems normal, and I 
found there wasn’t time for personal worries 
in a day jammed from eight A.M. to midnight. 
From my diary August 19: ““Have had news- 
reel, TV interviews, photographers in mansion 
and Bloomington—even invitations for me to 
speak! Had American Legion lunch on lawn 
today. Worked at mail and A’s gifts with sec- 
retary. Now thank heaven I have one! Phones 
never let up. House full of men, conferences in 
every. room.” 

In his first major speech of the campaign 
which he gave before the American Legion 
convention in New York Adlai said: 

“True patriotism, it seems to me, is based 
on tolerance and a large measure of humility. 
There are men among us who use ‘patriotism’ 
as a club for attacking other Americans. What 
can we say for the self-styled patriot who 
thinks that a Negro, a Jew, a Catholic or a 
Japanese-American is less 
an American than he? That 
betrays the deepest article 
of our faith, the belief in 
individual liberty and equal- 
ity which has always been 
the heart and soul of the 
American idea.” 

I had gone to New York 
the day before my brother 
spoke, because the Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary of the American Legion had 
asked me to “‘say a few words” at their lunch- 
eon. When I consulted Wilson Wyatt about 
this invitation, he approved heartily, so I swal- 
lowed my nervousness and said yes. That was 
my first solo appearance before a large group, 
and it took all the nerve I had to get up on the 
platform. Afterward, the ladies presented Mrs. 
Eisenhower and me with gift certificates enti- 
tling us to a John Frederics hat. I was delighted 
but I never could snatch time, in that campaign 
fall, to try on hats. Sometimes I’ve wondered 
if Mrs. Eisenhower ever got hers! 


confidence. 


After the luncheon, I went back to the Bilt- 
more to see if my brother had arrived. On the 
seventeenth floor, I found a great mob of peo- 
ple pushing down toward the end of the cor- 
ridor. When I spotted the mayor of New York 
and the reporters whose faces were already be- 
coming almost as familiar to me as relatives’, 
I knew Adlai must be there. I identified my- 
self to the plain-clothes men, and got into the 
suite where typewriters were clacking away. 
Between callers, I slipped in to have a min- 
ute’s visit with Adlai. He had a little blue en- 
velope in his hands, and he said to me, “You 
wouldn’t know who this is from, would you?” 
His eyes were twinkling. ‘Marlene Dietrich.” 
(By this time his fan mail must be almost 
rivaling hers!) 

We were rushed across town to Madison 
Square Garden for his speech. Adlai was be- 
coming reconciled to screaming sirens and 
motorcycle escorts, and in fact he commented 
admiringly on the way the New York police 
handled this job. As for me, that dash through 
stop lights, with sirens screaming and people 
turning to stare, was a childhood dream come 
true. | was ashamed to tell anyone what fun it 
was, especially when it always made Adlai bite 
his lip. On one such ride, he gave me an 
amused look and said, “‘Buffie, you’re the one 
who should have been a politician.” 


When Adlai was organizing his campaign 
staff, they rented-a big old house a block from 
the mansion as headquarters. My brother said 
to an aide, ‘““Maybe some of the staff can sleep 


The height of wisdom is to 
take things as they are, 
and look upon the rest with 
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there and even get a cook, and that will be 
cheaper than a hotel.” 

Within three weeks the staff had mush- 
roomed so fast that they had to take over two 
floors of the Leland Hotel too. Newton 
Minow said, “Things were happening so fast 
that anybody who'd been around twenty-four 
hours was a veteran.” 

By September, the campaign was off on the 
right foot—but the wrong shoe! At a Labor 
Day rally in Flint, a photographer caught a 
picture of a hole in Adlai’s shoe that became 
famous. (I’d persuaded him to get a new gray 
suit, by bringing a tailor right to the mansion, 
but he kept on wearing those old shoes because 
they were so comfortable.) He was sitting ona 
platform with one leg crossed over the other 
when the photographer shot him from be- 
low—and the resulting footage, hole and 
all, was rather conspicuous. 


When my brother returned from his first 
campaign trip to the West Coast, I accom- 
panied him on a motor caravan through New 
England. The second day was dismally rainy, 
and we were riding in open cars. The raw wind 
whipped at my feathered hat until most of the 
feathers blew all over the countryside, and I 
ended up looking like a plucked wet hen. To 
add to my discouragement, a lady in the car 
kept trying to show me how to wave. She’d 
say, ““You should have seen Mrs. Roosevelt. 
She knew how to wave. Don’t try to wave at 
anyone, just wave. The people don’t really 
know who you are—but it’s friendly to wave.” 

So I braced myself for the next town, and 
found I was making large circular sweeps of 
my arm, great rolling gestures. “Oh, dear,” my 
kind mentor said. ‘“That’s 
not natural.” She took my 
arm and began to pump it 
up and down, with my hand 
flapping. The rain came 
faster, the wind blew harder. 
At the next stop, in front of 
a high school, I asked my 
teacher if I could please go 
into the ladies’ room. She 
looked doubtful, but gave | 
me two minutes. I used up this allotment try- 
ing to find my way in the school basement, and | 
wishing gloomily that I could get lost and stay 
lost! 

Somewhere in Connecticut on that trip, | 
Adlai received what he thought was about the 
most amusing of all the presents: a portrait of 
himself made up like George Washington, in | 
white wig and ruffled cravat! After muttering 
about making ‘‘a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear,” he said to me that there was evidently 
little Democrats couldn’t do and nothing they 
wouldn't do for their candidate. 

I loved the reception on the Yale campus. I 
hadn’t seen that place since my brother was at 
school nearby, and what a difference this time! 
From my diary: “I learned how to squirm 
through crowds and get right up to the ropes 
and even under—when I wanted to. Crowds 
all try to keep up with Adlai, who always has 
walked too fast, so it takes some doing to get 
up to the front before he speaks.” 

My next diary entry was September twen- 
tieth: ““Flew to Quantico for Ad’s ceremony.” | 

Young Adlai was receiving his commission 
as second lieutenant in the Marines. (He 
later commanded a tank platoon in Korea.) 
My brother had been invited by the com- 
mandant to speak to the “graduating class.” | 
I don’t remember what he said because my | 
own son was standing beside me, wearing his 
newly earned Air Force wings, and I knew 
that meant he’d soon be flying jet fighter- 
bomber missions in Korea. Tim had a month’s 
leave, and he spent a large part of it with the 
campaign tour, making himself useful—but in- 
conspicuous. The only time he wore his uni- 
form on leave was that day at the Marine base. 

On October ninth, we took off for a three- 
day plane tour; Adlai was to speak in Okla- 
homa, Texas, New Orleans and Florida. The 
campaign party traveled in three DC-6’s. 
Members of Adlai’s staff, including several | 
aides and two secretaries, a press-relations | 
man and a photographer, sat up front; six | 
seats had been removed to make room for | 
typewriters and Mimeograph machines. In the | 
back were Adlai, Carl McGowan, Ernest, my- 
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self and visitors who came aboard from time 
to time. Aunt Letitia, who was seventy-three 
and had never flown in her life, joined us in St. 
Louis, and she was the greatest campaigner I 
ever want to see. No matter how bumpy it got, 
she never once complained, although when the 
hostess came by with our trays, she’d murmur, 
‘Oh, just a little tea, please.’ Adlai, across the 
aisle from her, always writing or conferring, 
would look over with a smile and ask, “Are 
you all right, Aunt Letitia?” 

“Oh, yes, dear boy,”’ she always said. ““Why 
don’t you rest your eyes a bit?” He’d laugh 
and go back to the relentless work. 





The crowds were so dense that when we got 
off a plane we couldn’t even carry a small suit- 
case; it took two hands, and then some, to get 
through. I had a tiny leather case that held 
make-up and aspirin—two basic necessities on 
campaign tours!—and sometimes I managed 
to cling to it. We’d file down the ramp ahead 
of Adlai into the mobs below, and police or lo- 
cal Democrats would take us in tow. Then a 
great shout would go up, as Adlai appeared 
and the crowds surged forward. 

Our first stop on that trip was Oklahoma 
City. When Adlai spoke in a park there, Aunt 
Letitia and I sat in the front row. Afterward, 
people came up to shake hands, and one old 
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man said to Aunt Letitia, “I voted for your 
father. I remember you.” 

“How nice of you,” she said. And in a quick 
aside to me, ““Buffie, your slip’s showing.” 

In San Antonio, we went to a big Demo- 
cratic women’s reception, and the hostess 
asked us to “‘make a little talk.’’ Aunt Letitia 
mounted a chair, and she told her listeners 
about the contrast between olden-time cam- 
paign trips and today’s. “‘I find air travel very 
satisfactory,” she said serenely. “‘We Stey- 
ensons have been in retirement since 1892, but 
now we are emerging.” At that, who should 
come through the door but Adlai! It couldn’t 
have been better timed if they’d rehearsed it. 
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In Tampa, Ernest, Aunt Letitia and I were 
riding in a big car behind the candidate’s, and 
our driver was so busy telling me he’d been 
born in Bloomington that he got out of line in 
the procession. This must have rattled him 
rather badly, because he shouted to the traffic 
man, “Hey, you’ve got to let me back into line. 
I’ve got Mamie in the back seat.” 

Aunt Letitia said, ““Well, Buffie, that settles 
it. You'll have to wear bangs now.” 


In the candidate’s railway car, there were 
five compartments: Adlai had one for an 
“office” and one for sleeping; the security of- 
ficer, Jim Daley, and Carl McGowan and Bill 
Blair occupied the others. The car also had a 
small diner, seating twelve. At each stop, three 
phones were hooked up around the dining- 
room table, the telephone conferences went on 
endlessly. Adlai was impressed with the meals 
that the chef, William Banks, turned out in his 
tiny kitchen in the midst of this hubbub. He 
used to peer into that little galley and say, 
“How do you suppose he manages?”’ The chef’s 
squash pie made sucha hit I asked for the recipe. 

Ernest, Aunt Letitia and I, along with two 
secretaries and members of the immediate of- 
ficial staff, were in the next car. Then came 
two club cars where visitors sat when they rode 
with us for a few hours. (In each state, we re- 
ceived a five- or six-page mimeographed sheet 
listing the names of people who would board 
the train at various stops.) Behind were the 
press cars. Most of the reporters piled out at 
each whistle stop, to listen to Adlai talk from 
the observation platform at the end of his car. 
Somehow he managed to say something dif- 
ferent most every time—even when the stops 
were twenty minutes apart. If he didn’t, the 
reporters would make faces! 

Once Adlai received a birth announcement 
saying, “Myname is Jimmie. I am two days old, 
but I am already for Stevenson.’ My brother 
was so amused at this he told a whistle-stop 
audience the story, remarking, ‘‘Evidently it’s 
not time for a change—for little Jimmie.’ The 
crowd loved it, so Adlai repeated it all that 
day, with variations. Next morning, he re- 
ceived a note from the reporters, with a dollar 
bill attached by a safety pin: ““We have just cut 
little Jimmie’s throat—here’s a dollar to bury 
him.” Adlai laughed and took the hint, and the 
Jimmie story was interred forthwith. 


Bur at each stop he introduced members of 
his family, until I was afraid the press would 
get up a collection to bury us too! At the end 
of his remarks, we’d pop out on cue. For in- 
stance, he’d say, “‘This is my sister, Mrs. Ernest 
Ives, who keeps me out of trouble.” The first 
time somebody called, ‘‘Hi, Buffie,” I peered 
at the faces below, searching for someone I 
knew. After that, I welcomed those friendly 
hails from strangers. Aunt Letitia drew cheers. 

At nearly every stop, somebody would pre- 
sent me with orchids, and the compartment I 
shared with Ernest soon looked like a tropical 
jungle or a wake. I even had orchids pinned 
to the curtains. I couldn’t bear to throw them 
away, and I couldn’t wear the same flower at 
the next stop for fear the welcoming commit- 
tee would have another bouquet ready. 

Even without the floral offerings, that 
“room’’ was rather crowded quarters for 
two—for twelve days. Ernest and I each had 
one coat hanger, but when I wanted to change 
my clothes I’d crouch down, drag my suitcase 
out from under the seat and pull out a dress. I 
had a navy-blue jersey and a knit ribbon silk 
that I wore most of the time, and I blessed 
their wrinkleproof endurance. 

Nobody would claim that whistle-stop cam- 
paigning is straight bliss. For the candidates 
it is almost inhuman, and yet heartening, too, 
because the crowds have a spontaneity and 
variety that’s endearing. These were citizens 
who came down to a train of their own free 
will to look over a candidate—to cheer him or 
even heckle. The hecklers were few—and 
mostly very young—and Adlai took them on 
good-humoredly. Once three bobby-soxers 
stood below him waving big “I Like Ike” 
placards. Adlai said to them, “‘I like Ike too. 
And now that we’ve agreed on that, won’t 
you put those things down so we can talk?” 
The bobby-soxers giggled, lowered their ban- 
ners, and listened. My favorite was the little 
boy in Spokane, carrying a sign, who got rat: 
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ed and screeched, “‘Hooray for Stevenhower.” 
Adlai laughed out loud and said, “I think that 
/oung man is going to be a great diplomat.” 

After a major speech in a city, and the 
rowds and lights and blaring sirens, we'd get 
yack on the train for the night, and as it went 
rough the quiet, sleeping towns they gave 
yack a feeling of peace and serenity. Then the 
‘empo of the next day would catch us up 
gain. I’m giving one morning’s schedule, as a 
jample: 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1952 


EST Ly. Albany, New York. 

8:00 A.M. 2, Ar. Hyde Park station, and 
motorcade to Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Memorial. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Memorial. Governor 
Stevenson will place 
wreath on Roosevelt’s 
grave, and then drive to 
“Val Kill’ for breakfast 
with Mrs. Roosevelt. 
Wire-service representa- 
tives and photographers 
will go with governor. 
Balance of party to pro- 
ceed to Nelson House, 
Poughkeepsie—and 



















8:05 A.M. ” Ar. 


wait. 
18:25am. ” Ar. Val Kill. 
i8:55A.M. ” Ly. Val Kill. 
19:00 a.m. a Ar. Nelson House, Pough- 


keepsie. Governor Ste- 
venson will address rally 
from balcony. 


9:10 A.M ze Lv. Nelson House and board 
train. 

19:15 A.M. 2 Ly. Poughkeepsie. 

0:35A.M. ” Ar. Rensselaer (yard stop). 


10:55 A.M. 2? Ly. Rensselaer (Boston & 


Albany RR). 

. Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts. Leave train and 
speak from _ platform 
near station. 


Pittsfield. 


:20 P.M. 27 


2:35 P.M. a eve 


And on and on. 

_ When our train reached Hyde Park, I looked 
out and there was Mrs. Roosevelt, hatless, with 
‘er Scottie on a leash, waiting just like any 
‘ther hostess to collect her guests at the sta- 
ion. Her son, Franklin, and his wife were 
here too—an attractive, 
all young couple. In Mrs. 
Xoosevelt’s simple, charm- 
og house, three small round 
ables were set up in the din- 
‘ng end of the living room, 
ind we relaxed over scram- 
sled eggs, bacon, coffee and 
nuffins. Our hostess, who 
mows so well the tight time- 
able of campaigners, kept 
‘n unobtrusive eye on the service and made sure 
hat more hot muffins and- coffee arrived 
yromptly. 


_ All three boys joined us in Boston, during a 
'veekend stop there. Young Adlai, who was on 
2ave, arrived beaming, and told us, “The taxi 
iriver who brought me here is so strong for 
‘lad he didn’t even want to let me pay the 
are!” 

| We never had any problem with wasted 
ood when the boys were around. Borden had 
‘aid expansively to some of his Harvard 
/lassmates, “Come on up and see dad.”’ While 
hey were waiting in his suite, I noticed their 
»yes rolled toward the buffet supper laid out. 
‘They were much too polite to mention hunger, 
ut when they were urged, how they dived in! 
ohn Fell didn’t let the fancy basket of fruit 
| ent up by the management go to waste, either. 


W. went to New York, hoping Adlai would 
vet there in time to do a television speech he 
'vas scheduled to make. He was raced from the 
Airport and across town in what must surely 
be the record for the run, and reached the 
studio just as the chairman, Adolf Berle, was 
vising to introduce him. While the rest of us 
‘vere sitting down to dinner afterward, in a 
»rivate dining room at the studio, Adlai was 
in the next room with a dentist working on his 
proken tooth. We’d barely had time to bite 
‘nto those luscious steaks before we had to 
‘eave for a big night rally in Brooklyn. My 


| 
| 


All the beautiful sentiments 
in the world weigh less 
than a single lovely action. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


brother grabbed a cheese sandwich, ate it in 
the car—and broke his tooth again. 

At the Brooklyn Academy of Music, police 
zoomed off and came back with a dentist who 
patched him up in a dressing room just in 
time to make another half-hour speech, the 
last of a long day, and the end, thank heaven, 
of forty hours without sleep and with little 
food. Oh, I was thankful our whistle-stop tour 
was almost over. Chicago was the final stop; 
the boys were on hand to greet their dad—and 
Adlai’s tired face lit up when he saw them 
standing there. 


The next morning, in Springfield, Sunday, 
November second, my brother, Ernest and 
I drove to Bloomington, to the Unitarian 
church. After lunch, Adlai went upstairs to 
his old room and took a nap. Alverta tiptoed 
in, pulled down the shades and put a blanket 
over him. When we had to arouse him, an 
hour later, it was good to see him so relaxed 
again. He went off in a hailstorm for a motor- 
cade procession, ending with a reception at 
the Bloomington Armory. Then he left for 
Springfield after a nice little speech to his 
“home folk’”’ and shaking a lot of hands. By 
eight o’clock I was in my own bed—what 
bliss! 

I stayed in Bloomington one more night so 
that I could vote there. Adlai voted at Half- 
Day, near his Libertyville home, flew back to 
Springfield, and was already back at the man- 
sion when we got there at noon. He and his 
staff were cheerfully making bets on the out- 
come. Each one wrote down his prediction on 
how the electoral votes would be split, and the 
slips of paper were sealed in a large envelope 
and put in the safe. I know what my brother’s 
bet was—but I think I'll leave the telling to 
some future biographer! 

That evening, we heard the returns in the 
mansion. The bad news started early, but I 
simply couldn’t take it in. Sometime about 
midnight, I went downstairs to Adlai’s office. 
He was writing something, and he looked up 
and said, “I’m going to make a statement.” 

‘‘What for?’’ I asked numbly. 

He laughed. ““To concede. What else?” 

We drove over in the car with Adlai to the 
Leland Hotel, where he was to make his state- 
ment to a multitude of friends and the press. 
On the way, he laughed and said he was re- 
minded of the Lincoln story 
about the little boy who 
stubbed his toe and said, 
“Tt hurts too much to 
laugh—and I’m too old to 
cry,’ and asked Ernest 
and me if we thought it 
would be all right for 
him to use it. 

And he did use it, in his 
brief speech, after he’d said: 

“The people have rendered their verdict and 
I gladly accept it. 

‘“General Eisenhower has been a great 
leader in war. He has been a vigorous and 
valiant opponent in the campaign. These 
qualities will now be dedicated to leading us all 
through the next four years... . 

“T urge you all to give to General Eisen- 
hower the support he will need to carry out the 
great tasks that lie before him. 

“IT pledge him mine. 

‘“‘We vote as many, but we pray as one. With 
a united people, with faith in democracy, with 
common concern for others less fortunate 
around the globe, we shall move forward with 
God’s guidance toward the time when His 
children shall grow in freedom and dignity in 
a world at peace.” 

Some friends came back with us to the man- 
sion. After everybody had gone, I went into 
my brother’s room. He’d just got to bed. 
“How are you?” I asked, trying to sound 
matter-of-fact. 

He said, “Oh, I’m all right. ’ve no regrets. 
I didn’t ask for any of this, and I’ve done the 
best I could.” 


The letters and telegrams and cables poured 
in by the bushel. Even thousands of Repub- 


licans wrote Adlai. He was offered dozens of 


jobs of all kinds. Instead, he wanted to drop 
out of sight for a while and carry out his plan 
to go to the Far East—and on around the 
world. 


The fan mail came from the far corners of 


the earth. It was of all kinds—brilliant, 
thoughtful, emotional, amusing, pathetic, il- 
literate. 

I shall always remember the man who 
wrote that he was very worried about his 
wife, because she’d taken the election so hard: 
“She sits and cries for hours, and when I ask 
her what’s wrong, she points to your picture 
on the mantel and sobs, ‘It’s him.’”’ 

Adlai answered, “Tell your wife not to 
worry— him’ is all right!” 

As we drove off for the last time from the 
mansion, full of the shadows of so many 
official families for ninety-six years, we saw 
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the staff hurriedly remaking the beds where 
the new occupants would lie in our places that 
night. As we left Springfield, many of the 
people who came to see him off at the station 
were weeping. A small girl who couldn’t have 
been more than six tugged at his coat and 
asked tearfully, ““Aren’t I ever going to see you 
again?” 

On the train, Adlai looked out over the 
black prairie earth, he stretched out on the 
seat and suddenly he said, ‘“Thank you for 
everything, Buffie. I couldn’t have done it 
without you.” 

No words have ever meant more to me. 

END 
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the proper tools 
to do the job 


... properly! 
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SHEARS AND SCISSORS 





Did you know that whatever the cutting task, 
there are Wiss shears or scissors to do it for you ? 
Wiss makes the most complete line of shears and 


scissors, makes them for every purpose. There are 





dressmaking and household shears with 

inlaid blades of lasting keenness, versatile kitchen 

shears, the finest in grooming implements. All are 

Wiss quality instruments, crafted with the 
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blade to give them a superior cutting edge, make 

them highly efficient, practically indestructible. 

Bent professional-type handles for more accurate 

cutting. No. 127, $4.00 

B. WISS SEWING SCISSORS ... are fully nickel-plated. 

Keen blades and sharp points make them ideal for 

trimming, and snipping, for light sewing and gift 
wrapping. No. 815, $3.00 


C. WEISS KITCHEN SHEARS... an incomparable 





kitchen aid. These versatile shears prepare fruits 
and vegetables, trim meat and fish, open jars and 
bottles. Red, green, yellow handles. No. 1 KS, $2.50 

Prices slightly higher Denver and West. 
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$4.25 to $8.95 
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$3.95 


Household Shears 
$3.00 to $4.40 
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Manufacturers of Shears, Scissors, Pinking Shears, Metal Cutting Snips & Garden Shears. 
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‘They are all our family,’ say Mario and Estelle Carota 
of the ten children they adopted, the three born to them. 


A baker’s dozen spends a big holiday in Berkeley. California. 




























By MARY HARRINGT¢ 
Photographs By RONDAL PARTRIDGE 





t was the day before Christmas in a big, old-fashioned 
house in Berkeley, California, and the children were telling the 
story of the season. There were thirteen of them in the room, 
brothers and sisters all, stretched out around a warm hearth 
talking, questioning, their eager, high-pitched voices full of wonder 
and love. 

~ Andso the Christ child came,” nine-year-old Joseph, the narrator, 
concluded. *“‘He came because people needed Him. He came with 
love for everybody.” 

“But why wasn’t there room at the inn?” queried little Mary, a 
sweet-faced seven-year-old blonde. 

““There really was room,” said Emanuel, twelve, the biggest 
brother. ““There were quite a few people at the inn when Joseph 
and Mary got there. But they could have made space if they wanted. 
There’s always a little bit of room somewhere.” 

Mary shook her head violently. ““Those bad people sent Joseph 
and Mary to a cold, smelly old barn,” she protested. 

‘**They weren't bad, and the stable was cozy. It was just that the 


people at the inn didn’t want anyone else there to make more work.’ 
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Estelle orders fruit juice by the case, soap in 50-pound 
lots, meat wholesale. A family cow provides milk. 


(Se, 
ee 





Twins Vincent and Gregory, 2 months older than 
Lawrence, make baby meals a trio. Next come 
the 4-year-olds, promoted to the dining table. 


Atomic-engineer Mario asked for a transfer from 
weapons work to cancer research, took a cut in 
salary. He supports family on $480 a month. 





These children of Mario and Estelle Carota 
thought they were talking privately as they fash- 
ioned wreaths of evergreen. But their mother, 
hearing them, had paused outside the open door, 
her head pressed against the smooth, cool brown 
wood. There were tears in her eyes—and pride— 
as she spoke: 

“I didn’t know they understood so well. We’ve 
never made a point about no room at the inn.” 

A friend who was with her replied, “I’d be 
surprised if they didn’t understand. Those chil- 
dren are proof that there is room at the inn, 
and always will be.” 

Ten of the thirteen children—eleven boys and 
two girls—around the fireplace were adopted. 
Those ten were unwanted at birth, or so-called 
unadoptables. Today they are secure in a 
unique family. 

To their parents, Estelle and Mario Carota, 
both thirty-four this year, the Christmas story 
began on Christmas Eve, 1942, in Chicago, when 
both were twenty-one. That’s when Estelle, then a 
philosophy student, and Mario, a Navy flier, were 
married. Thirteen years later, Mario is an Atomic 
Energy Commission engineer working on medical 
uses for the atom. 

“We think everyone has a destiny,” his quiet- 
voiced wife says. “People don’t have to drift 
through life, leaving no reason for having been 
here at all. We felt our destiny was to have a big 
family, to share our love with our children, and 
they with others.” 

In adopting children, some as infants, some 
older, they asked simply for “ta child who needs 
a home.” 

Three of the children are Mexican-American 
by birth, with dark skin, jet hair and shoe-button 
eyes. It’s hard to place such children for adoption, 
partly because people of their own nationality 
usually have big families already, little money. 
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“Every member of a big family has responsibilities.”’ At 5 years, the children 


begin baby watching and folding diapers. At 5's, they help sweep and clean. 


Two youngsters had lain in a crowded foundling 
home for months after their birth, without proper 
care and the encouragement of love. When they 
were six months old, they couldn’t sit up. No one 
wanted to adopt them. 

One baby had an arrested case of hydrocephalus, 
the disease in which an infant’s head may be en- 
larged, his brain damaged. Despite medical as- 
surances of normalcy, no one had room for this 
child. Another was born with a large, ugly brown 
birthmark on his cheek, near his right ear. For this 
baby, also, there was no room at the inn. 


Christmas morning: gifts are modest, but joy is unconfined. Carota home is a former sorority house, has 10 
rooms, is furnished by projects the whole family joins in, with Mario hammering and children painting. Estelle 
tutors the youngest from I to 3 P.M., but classes are suspended on holidays and Carotas hold open house. 


Today, all the children are handsome and alert. 
Not one has a noticeable birthmark. As for the 
babies who couldn’t sit up, it’s almost impossible 
now to get them to sit down. 

During Christmas week, the Carotas, of 2627 
Haste Street, the family in the rambly brown- 
shingle house, put a huge homemade wreath on 
the door. 

There is prayer before each meal, simple 
words: ‘“‘We thank Thee, Lord.” 

And there is singing around a tremendous din- 
ing-room table flanked by picnic benches and 


At 6 and 7, they do dishes. 


At 8 come bigger privileges, 


and each child feels needed. 
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Tiny 
with LINKS 


A 


three high chairs. Everyone out of the high-chair 
age takes a turn at song, picking a favorite carol, 
except for four-year-old Martha, who shouts two 
choruses of Pony Boy when her turn comes. There 
is incredible, absolute silence when a child sings, 
and house-shaking cheers at the end of every 
performance. 

Mario smiles at his wife, holds her hand as they 
sit together at the head of the table. He is a tall, 
dark-haired, Lincolnesque man with deep-set 
hazel eyes and rugged features. Around him are 
the children: 

Emanuel, 12; wiry, dark, puckish, with a bright 
twinkle in coal-black eyes. 

John, 10; lank, a crew-cut boy with clear blue 
eyes and an eager, friendly face. 

Michael, 10; a quiet, blue-eyed lad with a trace 
of freckles on his nose, close-clipped brown hair. 


Joseph, 9; dark-eyed, affectionate, terribly 
earnest, with a well-developed sense of responsi- 
bility. (He’s the one the other children claim is the 
smartest.) 

Mary, 7; the pretty blonde with the questions. 

Peter, 7; a sensitive, sunny boy with deep, strong 
brown eyes. 

Paul, 612; a happy, active child, his blue eyes 
quick to mischief. 

Benedict, 5; round, impish, ready to sing every 
verse of his Christmas carol at any hour. 

Charles, 4; a responsive and warmhearted 
little boy. 

Martha, 4; doll-like, appealing and completely 
feminine, her black hair cut in bangs, her dark 
eyes demure. 

Vincent and Gregory, the 30-month-old twins; 
the kind of babies parents dream about—cuddly, 
with sandy, curling hair, and-velvety brown eyes 
fringed with long lashes. 

And then there is Lawrence, 28 months old; 
the clown, always ready to be loved, possessed of 
a remarkable sense of timing for his plentiful 
supply of humor. CONTINUED ON PAGE 168 


Mario, Michael, 10, Joseph, 9, friends Ray Salazar 
and wife join in home devotions. Later, the family will 
go to a nearby mission church, where Mario reads 
aloud the story of the Nativity, Gospel of St. Luke. 
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Here are some of the many people who can’t always brush after meals... 
they’ve made Gleem the fastest-growing toothpaste in the U. S.! 





JUST ONE BRUSHING destroys 
decay- and odor-causing bacteria! 


5 . “9 1 ane 
If you can’t always brush your teeth after meals, even though it’s best, you should a 
change to Gleem, too. One Gleem brushing destroys up to 90% of bacteria y 
(major cause of decay) . . . protects most people against mouth odor a// day. 


Gleem’s flavor is so wonderful even youngsters like to use it regularly! 
And for children, regular after-meal brushing is a proven way to reduce decay! 





Mouth odor stopped all day for most people with 
one Gleem brushing. Scientific tests prove just 
brushing with Gleem before breakfast gives all-day 
protection against most unpleasant mouth odor. 
So a/ways start your day with Gleem. 
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TELL ME 


CONTINUED 


accidents only when they laugh or cough or 
sneeze?” 

‘““Oh, no. There is a wide range of symptoms, 
depending upon the degree of involvement. 
Some women must void very frequently, at 
night as well as in the daytime. Some have 
pain, either at the beginning or during or at the 
end of voiding. Some have an uncontrollable 
dribbling at frequent intervals. Others never 
seem to obtain relief, but even after voiding 
feel as though there was some urine left in the 
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DOCTOR 


FROM PAGE 55 


bladder. Still others have practically constant 
trouble, so that they must wear a pad day and 
night.” 

“Ts this a condition which troubles only 
married women, Doctor?” 

“No, there are individuals who have suf- 
fered from urinary incontinence since child- 
hood; as I said before, an anatomical ab- 
normality is likely to be responsible. Recently 
I was interested in the report of a question- 
naire submitted to over a thousand teen-age 
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They all use this ALKALIZING LAXATIVE 
that gives MORE COMPLETE RELIEF! 


Whenever anyone in your family suffers from irregularity, 


remember —acid indigestion is usually 


present, too. And, 


because it’s an alkalizing laxative, Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia relieves both conditions! It gives wonderfully gentle 
and effective relief from irregularity —and it also eases 
away the acidity. Thus, Phillips’ gives you better, much 


more complete relief than any single-purpose preparation. 

What’s more, two to four tablespoonfuls taken at bed- 
time work Jeisurely — without embarrassing urgency. So, 
when morning comes, you start the day feeling fine. Get 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia today. It’s the best laxative 
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women. A surprisingly high percentage said 
that they suffer from some degree of lack of 
urinary control. The provocative factor is usu- 
ally either laughter or excitement. And that 
brings us back to the lecture I was giving you 
about neglecting yourself for so long. The 
greater the delay, the greater may be the dam- 
age—until it is irreparable, as in the aged.” 

“Doctor, you may be certain I will not neg- 
lect this any longer, and I hope you can help 
me. You said earlier that I do not need an op- 
eration. I feel sure that if I had falling of the 
womb, or something like that, it would be the 
first thing you would want to correct.” 

“Yes, it would be. If uterine or bladder pro- 
lapse, or prolapse of the anterior or posterior 
vaginal walls, were present, 
it would require surgical 
correction. But you have 
been singularly fortunate 
with your deliveries. Al- 
though some very delicate 
operative procedures have 
been devised for - building 
up inadequate sphincter 
muscles, I do not think we 
shall need them. Certainly 
not until we have tried other methods first.” 

‘What will the treatment be?” 

“Exercise. Strengthening these muscles just 
as any voluntary muscle in the body can be 
developed and strengthened.” 

“But I thought the sphincter muscle was one 
over which there is no voluntary control.” 

“There is a certain amount of control, and it 
can be augmented by developing that band of 
fibers which stretches across the pelvic outlet. 
This is called the pubo-coccygeus muscle and it 
governs the sphincter to a degree. Under nor- 
mal conditions its action is voluntary—in 
other words, under control. Childbirth may 
affect it by bruising or flattening or even para- 
lyzing it somewhat. But its normal function 
can be restored by systematic exercise.” 

“T don’t understand, Doctor. How can I ex- 
ercise a muscle when I am not even aware that 
it exists?” 

‘Tell me this. Have you never had occasion 
to stop suddenly in the process of emptying 
your bladder? I am certain that this must have 


good. 


Hardly shall you find any- 
one so bad, but he desires 
the credit of being thought 
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happened. And you found that you were able 
to stop voiding by the sudden use of an in- 
ternal muscle planted deep within your pelvis. 
That was the muscle about which we have been 
talking. 

“If you wished to build up your biceps for 
any reason, you could do it by exercise, 
couldn’t you? You can accomplish exactly the 
same thing with that much smaller pubic 
muscle. This is what I want you to do: Three 
times every day, on a regular schedule, con- 
tract that muscle. Not only once. Do it fifteen 
times in succession. You are to do this three 
times a day. It may be difficult at first to re- 
peat the exercise so many times, but it can be 
done and it will soon become easier. Will you 
do this?” 

“Yes, although it sounds 
sort of ridiculous.” 

“On the contrary! You 
will find it one of the san- 
est things you have ever 
done. And I am certain that 
you will get results—though 
not in a day or even a week. 
You are an active, well- 
developed woman of early 
middle age, with adequate muscles and not too 
much fat. If you were eighty or ninety years old, 
or had suffered from incontinence for forty or 
fifty years, it might be impossible to re-educate 
those muscles. If you keep at it as you have 
promised, I am sure you will have encourag- 
ing results within a month.” 

“Well, Pll try, Doctor. I'll do exactly as you 
have said.” 

“And here is something further. The im- 
proved muscular tone of all the vaginal struc- 
tures should definitely increase the degree of 
gratification you will find in sexual relation- 
ship with your husband. At least, that has 
been the experience of others.” 

“Tam glad you told me, Doctor. I have 
worried about that, although I didn’t realize it 
was related to my bladder trouble.” 

“Stop worrying. All you have to do is go 
home and begin this schedule of internal gym- 
nastics. When you report here next month [ 
think you will be surprised at what you have 
accomplished. Good-by, now.” 
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JOSEPHINE PETRUSINECKE 
IS GOING TO BE SOMEBODY 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74 


Daydreaming was no idle occupation for 
Josephine. Daydreaming was a consuming in- 
terest. If there was one thing Josephine knew 
about life, it was that she was going to be 
somebody. There was only one trouble. She 
hadn’t yet decided who! She designed her day- 
dreams to help pin-point her interest. Last 
week she’d concentrated on the law. The week 
before, on acting. This was the third separate 
week for medicine, but she still hadn’t made a 
decision and there wasn’t a moment to lose. 
She had turned eighteen in January. 

The elevator stopped and the glass door slid 
open. Josephine stepped on. “‘A penny for 
your thoughts,” said the tall, thin boy with the 
blond crew cut and the square jaw who was 
operating the car. 

“Don’t insult me,” said Josephine. ‘‘Tues- 
day already?” 

“Tuesday again,” he said. ““Don’t tell me 
you wait for Tuesdays and Saturdays just to 
see me.” 

“TI don’t wait for Tuesdays just to see any- 
body,’’ Josephine said, tossing a head of close- 
clipped brown curls. It was just as her mother 
said: you couldn’t be too careful about boys. 
First it was little jokes, then big, private jokes 
and pretty soon they were marrying you and 
giving you babies. Like Bob Drescher did with 
her sister Mary, just when Mary was ready to 
get her nurse’s cap. You couldn’t be too care- 
ful about boys. 

‘“‘Roof garden,” the elevator operator said, 
and opened the door to the twelfth floor, the 
employees’ lockers and lunchroom floor. 
“What I like about you is your warm, polar 
charm,” he told her. 

She started down the long, dark row of 
lockers without looking back and wrenched 
her mind into a daydream. 


“Tf it hadn't been for you, Miss Petrusinecke,” 
said the tall, thin judge with the blond crew cut 
and the square jaw, “the Government might 
have lost its case.” 


She was in front of her own locker before 
she noticed she had jumped back into last 
week’s daydream, the daydream in which she’d 
been a lawyer. Maybe it meant she wouldn’t 
like medicine, anyway. Maybe it meant —— 

She took from her locker the brown sack 
with her lunch in it, and the book on English 
composition. She walked on into the large 
lunchroom, bought a five-cent bottle of milk 
and found an empty table by the window. She 
opened the bag, unfolded a liverwurst sand- 
wich and began to eat automatically. She 
opened the English book and the lesson for to- 
night. She finished the sandwich, took out a 
ball-point pen and a sheet of clean paper, and 
began doing homework. Tonight was English 
composition at Northwestern University night 
school. Tomorrow night would be algebra; 
and Friday, beginning philosophy. This se- 
mester it was Northwestern. Last semester it 
was De Paul. Next might be the University of 
Chicago or Roosevelt or Loyola or Illinois— 
Navy Pier branch, of course. Josephine 
planned to get a liberal education before she 
specialized. 

She had just finished the final exercise when 
she glanced up and saw him. He was sitting 
across the table from her, like any loafing ele- 
vator operator. The smoky light made his hair 
seem ash blond, but it gave her a start to see 
how really blue his eyes were. He was older 
than she, maybe twenty-two. He caught her 
eye and smiled. 

“Hi,” he said. ‘I’m Rich.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 152 
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“You are?” she said. 

‘Rich Schaeffer. I thought after carting you 
up and down for four months I should intro- 
duce myself.” 

“Do you introduce yourself to everyone 
who rides the employees’ elevator?” she said, 
and it made her cross that she had trouble 
steadying her voice. 

‘‘Just the pretty ones,”’ he said. 

First the little jokes, then the big private 
ones, then the babies. 

“I’ve got to get back,” she said. 

“Josie,” he said, ‘‘not yet.” 

“How do you know my name—as if that’s 
my name?” she said. 

“I have spies.” 

“Then they should have told you I’m busy.” 

“T can see that.” 

She started to rise and he said, ‘““Why are 
you afraid of me?” 

“I’m not afraid of you,” she said, but she 
hated herself for the commotion he’d caused 
in her breast and the heat she could feel in her 
cheeks. 

“Then sit down,” he said, ‘‘and tell me 
about you.” 

“Tell what?’’ she said and she sat down. 

“What you’re studying, to start,”’ he said. 

“English comp,” she said. 

“Good,” he said. “Do you like it?” 

“J don’t know,” she said. “‘It’s important.” 

“Tf you like it, it’s important,” he said. 

“It’s important to know proper English,” 
she said, “if you want to be somebody.” 

“Who?” he said. 

“Who what?” 

“Who do you want to be?” 

“T don’t know yet,” she said. “But I want to 
be somebody, somebody important. Don’t 
you want to be somebody?” 

“Yes,” he said. ‘I want to be me,” and he 
laughed. “Ill pop for ice cream.” 

“No,” she said, and this time she stood up 
in earnest, “I have to get back to my section.” 

She walked back to the dark locker with a 
little dead bird in her breast. He.was one of 
those—those people who didn’t understand, 
who didn’t know the importance of being 
important. 

She tried to recapture the daydream all aft- 
ernoon, but it wouldn’t stay. First there was a 
young woman who got very quarrelsome about 
a return; then there was Ginger, always yap- 
ping about the places she’d been and the 
places she was going; and then there was 
momma. Momma was very much on her mind 
this afternoon. She could see her tall and slen- 
der and straight by the kitchen'stove. 

“We give up the old country, we come to 
this land, who for? Us? For us, no. For our 
children. Our children, they’re going to be 
somebody.” 

They'd worked hard, momma and poppa, 
too, running the grocery, keeping it open prac- 
tically all night so they'd never miss a cus- 
tomer who wanted a quart of milk, even. 
Momma and poppa, they had a dream. They 
knew what they were doing. 


Axa they were doing all right too. What 
with Joe a lawyer already and Wally a chemist 
and Mary almost a nurse. Now there was only 
Josephine. Now Josephine had her way to 
make, the hard way, like the rest of them. Oh, 
Joe had offered to lend her the money to go 
days to school, but momma said, “‘No.”’ Joe 
worked his way. Josephine would work hers. 
What came easy a person didn’t always ap- 
preciate. Anyway, Joe had a business to set up 
and getting started took money too. 

She hardly noticed the bell ring to announce 
closing time till Ginger said, ‘“‘Hey, get a move 
on. I’ve got a heavy date.” 

She helped put the blouses away and cover 
the displays with dust covers, all the time 
thinking, /f J could find it. If I could just. find 
what I want to be. 

It was still light when she came out of the 
store. The days were getting longer. Good. She 
was pondering whether to walk the two miles 
up Michigan Avenue and have hot chocolate 


before and after class or spend the twenty 
cents on a bus to school. She had decided to 
walk before she realized he was beside her. He 
was wearing a short camel-colored coat with 
funny rope things for buttons and he looked, 


she thought, very nice for an elevator operator. 


“You are a very deep thinker,” he said. 

She smiled, a little angry with herself for the 
feeling of relief that welled through her. 

“What’s the big problem, whether to take 
botany or biology next semester?” 

For the life of her she couldn’t think of a 
clever answer, but crossing the street occupied 
them for a moment. The elevated train over 
Wabash Avenue made the street dark and as 
they neared the opposite corner a car, turning 
without lights, almost overtook them. His arm 
was around her waist instantly and he half 
lifted her out of the way of the car and up the 
curb. 

“Lights!”’ he called over his shoulder to the 
driver, but she didn’t notice. The sensation of 
his arm around her was strong and new. It 
made her want to collapse and lean. She al- 
most staggered when he dropped it. 

“Going to school?” he said. 

““M-h’m-m.” 

‘Decided what you’re going to be yet?” 

‘**M-m-m.” 

“Tell you what,’ he said. “You can avail 
yourself of the consulting services of the 
Schaeffer career clinic free for nothing Satur- 
day night.” 

“What do you mean?” she said. 

“Saturday night. I’m a first-class expert at 
telling pretty girls what to do with their lives.” 

““You mean a date?” she said and she could 
have kicked herself for sounding so awkward. 

“Real live one. After work,” he said. 

“T have to study,” she said. 

“Like a beaver, all day Sunday,” he said. 

“*No, really,” she said. “Saturday night too.” 

“Against the law. Against all the laws of 
nature. Saturday night’s for howling. Sun- 
day’s for study.” 

How could she tell him she didn’t date? 
How could she tell him that people who in- 
tended to be somebody just didn’t spend pre- 
cious time on frivolity? 

“T really can’t,” she said. 

“Life is real, life is earnest.” 

“Yess a shexsaid: 

They were nearing Michigan Avenue. “Then 
it’s important to know how to get along with 
people,” he said. ““Make small talk, all that. 
Can’t do a thing, not a living thing, without 
knowing how to get along with people.” 

‘““Maybe,”’ she said. 

“Saturday night some friends of mine are 
having a party. Swell people. Kind of people 
you should know. We'll grab a hamburger 
after work.”’ They reached the corner of Mich- 
igan Avenue and stopped. 

“T don’t know,” she said. 

“T head south,” he said. ‘See you Saturday, 
side door, right after work,” and he was gone. 


It was a crazy party! Limited as Josephine’s 
experience was with parties, she knew it was 
crazy. Not that she’d never been to one. She’d 
been to a birthday party once, and the party 
her folks gave for Joe when he passed the bar, 





and her high-school senior prom (momma had 
decided the senior prom was something she 
had earned for her honor-roll grades). But this 
party was different. 

In the first place it was in an apartment like 
no apartment Josephine had ever seen. Cer- 
tainly nothing could be simpler than the five- 
room flat over the grocery Jo was used to, but 
this apartment was in what had been a store. 
The windows were boarded over and there 
was only a bare light bulb hanging from the 
ceiling for light. An easel and a pile of trash 
were stuffed in one corner and two Army cots 
were shoved against a wall. Somebody had 
painted murals over the cracked, bare walls 
and there was so little furniture that they spent 
the evening sitting on the floor or dancing. A 
boy with skinny arms played the accordion 
and they sang and danced part of the time, but 
most of the time they talked. They talked end- 
lessly of a maze of worlds. 


Rich had brought her in and introduced her 
with, ““They’re not really as awful as they look, 
they’ve all been deloused within the week. 
They just feel they have to live up to the 
world’s ideas of struggling young artists.” 

“Artists?” she said. 

“Fellow students,” he said, “‘at the Insti- 
tute. You didn’t really think I intended to 
push an elevator all my life?” 

She didn’t know why, but that made her 
laugh, laugh very hard. 

She danced too. She danced and she sang 
and finally she collapsed on one of the Army 
cots to listen as three of them accompanied 
the accordion. Rich sat down beside her. 

“Do you live here too?” she asked. 

““Me? I refuse to be this uncomfortable.” 

‘Are they all artists?” she said. 

“No,” he said. ‘‘They all go to the Institute. 
They all work at it, more or less, but only a 
few are artists, real artists.” 

““What’ll they do?” she said. “‘After this, I 
mean.” 

“Conform, eventually. Most of them will 
get jobs making layouts or drawing mattresses 
or teaching in a high school, and they'll buy 
three-bedroom ranches and plant tulips and 
raise kids and have one whee of a time remem- 
bering the old days, the good old days when 
they didn’t have a bathtub.” 

“No bathtubs?” 

“Some of them. Not all. You see that girl in 
the corner? Her father owns half a dozen 
buildings on Lake Shore Drive. That fellow 
talking to her, his dad waits tables in a Greek 
restaurant in Lansing. He’s an artist, by the 
way. The real McCoy.” 

“But what have they got in common?” 

“Just one thing, I think,” he said. “‘They 
love life.” 

It was strange, she knew, but she felt he’d 
said a very profound thing. 

He took her home early on the elevated and 
left her at the foot of the steps up to the apart- 
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ment over the grocery. She had told momma 
she was going to a lecture. 

She had a good deal of trouble studying 
Sunday, so she finally spent some time making 
a list of the professions and numbering them 
in order of preference. She promised momma 
she would make up her mind very soon. 


In her trim business suit, a large ledger under 
her arm, she walked into the office of the bank 
president. She looked soberly into his thin, 
handsome face with the square jaw. 

“Tm sorry, sir,” she said forebodingly, “but 
we've found a serious discrepancy in the books.” 


“Hi,” she said softly as she stepped onto the 
employees’ elevator. 

“Tuesday again,”’ he said and he smiled. The 
elevator was full of people, all on their way 
to the employees’ lunchroom. 

“I wanted to tell you how much I enjoyed 
the other evening,” she said very quietly. 

“Did you? I’m glad. I was afraid springing 
them all at once might be too much... . 
Twelve and out.” 

She smiled back at him as the flow of people 
carried her out. 

She shouldn’t have been so friendly, proba- 
bly. That would only encourage him. But she 
had only thanked him for the evening. That 
was simply politeness. Only it mustn’t happen 
again. She shouldn’t have been 

She studied philosophy while she ate her 
peanut-butter sandwich, and when she looked 
up again he was waiting, quietly, looking out 
the window. When he saw her he said, ‘‘What 
color would you say the lake is today?” 

“Blue,” she said without looking. 

“Look again.” 

“Off-white, maybe.’ She, too, was studying 
it now. 

“You're sure?” 

“Well, maybe a faint green.” 

“Amazing, isn’t it?” he said. “And hazy 
days like this it’s dullest. Now take at night 
with the stars on it, or the moon. You can see 
half a hundred colors if you want.” 

“T never noticed.” 

“You should. It’s almost a part of a person’s 
education. I wouldn’t wait, if I were you. Let’s 
say tonight.” 

“Oh, no, Rich. I have school.” 

“We'll play hooky.” 

“Are you crazy? I’ve never done that in my 
life.” 

“Then there isn’t a moment to lose,” he 
said. ““You’ve got a lot of catching up to do.” 

““No, Rich,” she said. She was standing, 
taking her things. “I have school tonight and 
I just can’t skip.” 

“Whatever you say,” he said, and he watched 
her as she walked back toward the lockers. 





Nevertheless, he was there, waiting at the 
side door when she came out at 6:30. He fell 
into step beside her. 

“Got your English comp done?” he said. 

**M-h’m-m,”’ she said. 

“What’s it about?” 

“We had to write a description of a person 
we know.” 

“‘Oh, swell. Who’s your character?” he said. 

They stepped off the curb onto Wabash and 
she was grateful that the overhead el drowned 
out her honest answer. “You,” she said. 

“‘What’s for next week?” he said. 

“An adventure we’ve had. All about a day 
or something.” 

“That’s a tough one,” he said and he was 
smiling at her as though he had a secret. 

“IT know,” she said seriously. “I’m having a 
little trouble thinking of one.” 

“I’ve got it,”’ he said. 

“What?” 

“Your theme. It’ll be called ‘The First Bite.’ 
The first bite of the apple in the Garden of 
Eden. It'll be all about the time you played 
hooky.” 

‘““But I’ve never played hooky.” 

“I think we can manage that,”’ he said. 

‘**Rich,”’ she said, *‘I don’t think you under- 
stand. I don’t waste my time.” 

“Oh, honey,” he said, “‘you’ve wasted so 
much.” 

“I’m not playing hooky.” 

“You'll get an A for sure. You'll tell all 
about the little place you had supper and your 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 154 
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first foreign movie and the colors of Bucking- 
ham against the dark sky, and the way the 
moonlight makes a jewel box of the lake. And 
you did it all because you were drunk,” he 
said. 

“Drunk?” They were nearing Michigan 
Avenue. 

“Drunk,” he said, ‘“‘with the first ambrosia 
of spring. Smell it?” 

She had to smell it. It was all around, the 
clear, fresh smell of the lake, sweetened with 
the scent of flowers. He was right. It was like 
being drunk, drunk and feeling feather-light. 

“Oh, Rich,”’ she said. ‘“Oh, Rich.” 

They did everything he said they would. 
They walked all the way up the avenue to 
the water tower and they paused in front of 
the fancy stores on the way and he pointed out 
the fancy clothes he’d buy her someday. And 
they ate in a pizzeria that predated the thou- 
sands of pizzerias the country over. It was 
down a few steps and dimly lighted and they 
sat in a little booth and shared a pizza the 
size of a tabletop. 

Afterward they permitted themselves the 
luxury of a bus ride back to the World Play- 
house and they watched a French movie with 
subtitles. At first they giggled at the subtitles, 
but then they became lost in the beauty of it. 

And after the movie they did, indeed, stand 
with the group around Buckingham fountain 
and watch the colored lights play on the water, 
but she didn’t notice the water or the lights. 
She was conscious only of her hand feeling 
very little and very warm and very, very soft in 
his. 

And then they walked through the park and 
across the drive and down almost to the lake. 

They were sitting on the grass with him 
pointing out the colors the moonlight made of 
the whitecaps when she said, “‘I can tell you'll 
be a very great artist.” 

“There it is again,” he said. 

“What?” 

“The importance of being important.” 

“Don’t you want to be a great artist?” 

“No, I don’t think so. You remember 
Cosimo, the Greek fellow you met? A real 
artist, the creative kind like Cos, they’re mir- 
rors to their generation. Well, nobody wants 
to see what he is. Everybody wants to break 
the mirror. It’s not the happiest life.” 

“How could you want to be an artist with- 
out wanting to be the best?” 

“I did, once. Darn near broke my heart to 
find out I just wasn’t. I quit art school and 
went to med school for a couple of years. But 
I came back. I found it’s better to be doing 
what you like best, even if you can’t be top 
man on the totem.” 

“But don’t you want anything really impor- 
tant?” 

“Sure, I want a house in the country and a 
wife and kids.” 

‘But if you want children you want to give 
them things.” 

“T want to give them the world—and most 
of all, the capacity to enjoy it.” 

“Everybody gives his children that,’’ she 
said. 

“Not on your life,” he said. “‘Most people 
give their children part of the world, part of 
the capacity. Some people want their children 
to be alter egos of themselves, accomplish the 
things they couldn’t.” 


H. was silent for a while, then he laughed. 
“The med school comes in very handy. Medi- 
cal artists make excellent money.” 

“Do they?” she said and was sorry she made 
it sound so delighted. 

He told her about the dance on the way 
home on the el. It was the annual Art Institute 
Ball, just a week from Saturday. This year you 
were to come dressed as your suppressed de- 
sire. When she said she couldn’t possibly, she 
had final exams in two weeks, he promised to 
get their costumes together. He changed her 
““Maybe” at last to an “‘All right.” 

His back was to the moonlight as they stood 
in front of Petrusinecke’s—Fresh Fruits and 
Vegetables. It shone on her upturned face. 

“If Lever have a little girl,” he said, “I hope 
she looks just like you.” 

He might have kissed her then if her mother 
hadn’t leaned out the window and called, 
“Josephine, come upstairs here.” 


Her mother scolded her in three different 
languages, but Jo hardly heard. It was only 
later that night, when her mother came into 
her room, that the little kernel of happiness 
inside her was shattered. 

Her mother came and stood over her for a 
while, then she walked to the window. By the 
moonlight on her face Jo could see that she’d 
been crying. 

‘““Momma,” she said. 

“You awake, Jo?” 

“T’m sorry, momma.” 

“Tt’s not your fault, Jo. You’re young. You 
want to laugh and sing. Oh, I know how it is 
with young people. They know so much. Only 
what they don’t know is, this is a growing time 
still, a time to be building. Right here in this 
neighborhood people laugh ’cause Joey and 
Wally they leave the girls alone. Only someday 
they don’t laugh. Someday they look up and 
respect and say, ‘Him I knew when he was that 
big and his old man was slicing salami.’ Your 
father and me, we work hard to come here. 
For ten years we stay engaged, ten years. We 
work hard and they laugh. But we marry and 
we come here and we start you right.” 

“Ma,” she said, and it was funny because 
she hadn’t really given it a lot of thought, 
“Ma, I’ve decided what I’m going to major 
ineeg 

“Good, Jo, good. What?” 

“Accounting, momma,” she said and if 
you’d asked her she couldn’t have told you 
why she said it. “I figure whether I want to go 
on in business, maybe even retailing, or want 
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to stay in accounting, I’ll do lots better if I get 
my CPA.” 

Her mother was beaming. “That’s my good 
girl. I’m going to wake up poppa.” 

Her mother left and she was glad. She didn’t 
want momma to see the hot, silly tears she 
couldn’t stop. 


She was wearing a crisp, mannish shirt and 
talking with the handsome young company pres- 
ident with the square jaw and the blond crew. 

She mentally switched him to a middle-aged, 
balding gentleman. 

“Your system has necessarily become in- 
valid,” she was saying, “because ——” 





“Get a move on, baby,’ Ginger said. “I’ve 
got to meet Frank in half an hour.” 

Josephine grabbed the dust covers and be- 
gan tossing them over the models. She wished 
Ginger had not intruded on her daydream. 
The daydreams had become more than an 
experiment. They were a refuge. 

“T had a date for tonight,”’ Jo said. Funny, 
how she wanted to tell it. 

“Well, wonderful. Doing what?” 

“Going to a dance, a big dance,” Jo said 
wistfully. 

‘What happened?” 

“Exams,” Jo said. “I have to study for 
exams.” 

“Somebody should study your head,”’ Gin- 
ger said. “Somebody should just study your 
head.” 

Jo didn’t walk with Ginger to the elevator. 
She made an excuse to lag behind, then turned 
back toward Wabash and took the other em- 
ployees’ elevator. She’d avoided him this way 
for the past Saturday and the past Tuesday, 
but she wasn’t kidding herself. If he’d really 
wanted to see her he would have found her. 
He would have called. He wouldn’t have let 
her stay hidden. 

She got her coat and book from her locker 
and took the Wabash elevator down. What 
would it have been like to be going to a dance 
tonight? Like needles and pins! Like laughing 
and crying! Like —— A flash of blond crew 
cut and square jaw crossed her mind and she 
purposely blanked. She didn’t want to think of 
him. She’d very carefully not thought of him. 
And all the time she was carefully not think- 
ing of him a part of her had been waiting, 
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waiting for him to come to the counter, to the 
lunchroom, to fall in with her step on the side- 
walk, to be there when she answered the phone. 

She crossed the jewelry section and headed 
out the Wabash Avenue door. She was only 
one of a crowd of employees leaving. Sud- 
denly, and just for an instant, she thought she 
saw a spot of camel color round the corner 
quickly. That wasn’t the direction he went. 
But if it were he, he was avoiding her. A kind 
of pain she’d never known went through her 
chest and tears blurred her eyes. She ran 
quickly up the el steps. 

Poppa was minding the store when she got 
home and she took over while he went upstairs 
to eat. For once the daydreams wouldn’t work 
and she was glad when someone came in fora 
quart of ice cream or a loaf of bread. Between 
times she’d only feel—and she felt awful—and 
say to herself in a half-unconscious way, Jose- 
phine Petrusinecke is going to be somebody.” 


Poppa came down about 7:30 and she went 
upstairs to eat. There were ham and potato 
salad and green beans and pie. Momma sat at 
the table with her, talking. Momma had been 
extra kind since that night, Tuesday before 
last. Now she sat across from Josephine and 
read a letter from Wally. Wally had got a pro- 
motion. There was a clipping enclosed from a 
Tesearch magazine. People, momma said, 
would be hearing about Wally soon. 

Josephine finished her supper and helped 
momma clear the table. 

“You go start,”” momma said. “T’ll clean up 
here.” 

“‘There’s plenty of time to study.” 

“Already it’s eight-thirty and examination’s 
Tuesday night,” momma said. 

“T know it backward, momma,” Jo said and 
her chest was so heavy the words barely got 
out. 

She put on the old red apron from behind 
the door and started to wipe the dishes. Her 
mother’s voice droned on, but she didn’t hear. 
She almost missed hearing the buzzer when it 
rang but then momma said, “Get the door, Jo. 
It’s Mary. She’s bringing the kids over for us 
to watch tonight.” 

Jo went to the door, but it wasn’t Mary. He 
stood there, tall and thin and crew-cut. Under 
his arm was a huge tailor’s box. 

“Ready?” he said. 

‘‘|—_I didn’t think you thought I was going,” 
she said so softly she wasn’t sure she spoke. 

“Going?” he said. ““You promised. I’ve got 
your costume, your big, suppressed desire. 
Why do you think I’ve been avoiding you like 
the plague all week? I’ve been ducking behind 
pillars every time I’ve seen you, just so you 
didn’t get a chance to break our date.” 

“I thought you knew,” she said. “I can’t 
go.” 

“Why?” 

“Exams; I’ve got to study.” 

“Sunday’s for studying. Come on. We can 
dress here or go over to Cos’s. I’ve even bor- 
rowed a car for the night.” 

“‘She said she wasn’t going.’’ The voice was 
sure and deep. Momma was standing behind 
her. 

“Rich, this is momma,” Josephine said. 
*““Momma, Rich.” 

“How do you do, Mrs. Petrusinecke. It’s a 
party, at the Art Institute. I’ve got costumes 
for us both.” 

‘Josephine has studying to do.” 

“Can’t she study ——” 

‘Should she throw away a semester for one 
night’s dancing? Maybe your money comes 
easy. Josephine works hard for hers.” 

“But she’ll pass those exams. Jo, you tell 
her.” 

“Josephine is going to be an accountant 
someday. Get her CPA.” 

“T can’t go, Rich.” 

“Josie!” 

“‘I—I just can’t, Rich.” 

“Have it your way,” he said. “*’Night!”” and 
he was gone. 

She stood looking at the door until her 
mother, halfway to the kitchen, called, “‘Jose- 
phine!”’ 

Her mother talked while they finished the 
dishes. Words like ‘“‘someday”’ and “being 
glad” and “hard” and “‘important”’ feli on her 
ear without making any impression. She knew 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 156 
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them all. She knew how glad she’d be someday 
for having made something of herself today. 
She knew how important it was, only she 
couldn’t think of that now. It was all she could 
do to keep from thinking of him. 

The last dish was done and her mother 
wiped her hands on her apron and started for 
the back porch. 

““Come on.” she said. ““Get a breath of fresh 
air before you start. All day long in the store, 
it’s close.” 

Jo followed her, stood beside her at the 
wooden railing. Somewhere, in one of the 
buildings around them, a soft voice was sing- 
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ing a baby to sleep. Somewhere a man and 
woman were quarreling in one of the many- 
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Her mother was saying, ““That was the best 
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experience retailing, maybe you want to go on 
in retailing. It’s a good field for a woman.” 

She looked at her mother. The sharp fea- 
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seeing her sharp features against the gathering 
gloom, this mother was a stranger. 

“In the old country,” she was saying, ““man- 
ager, I was, of a dress store. If ’'d bought in, 
as they said I could, I’d own that store now, 
maybe. Maybe more stores. Retailing is good, 
JO: 

Now she saw the dream in her mother’s 
eyes, but the voice that she heard wasn’t 
momma’s: “They want them to be alter egos 
of themselves, to accomplish all they couldn't.” 

““Weren’t we enough, momma?” she said, 
but her mother didn’t answer. ““Wasn’t it 
enough? Having us and poppa?”’ But still her 
mother didn’t answer and then she understood. 
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“I’m not you, momma,” she cried. “It’s 
plenty for me. Did you hear me, momma? It’s 
plenty for me.” 

She turned and ran through the kitchen and 
the dining room, (ito the hall and out the door 
and down. There was a quarter in her apron 
pocket and she used it to pay for the el ride 
into the loop and all the way down she prayed, 
““Make him be there. Just make him be there.” 

She got off at the Adams Street stop and 
ran the block to Michigan, and the wait for 
the light to change was the longest in her life. 
She mixed with a gaudy group of revelers and 
got down into the hall easily, but there she 
stood. In the hall Daliesque creatures moved 
in a crush of bodies. Lights changed color. In 
the background a band beat out unlikely 
rhythms. 

A group of many-hued monsters picked 
her off her feet and moved her deeper into 
the hall. A snake dance of fantastic shapes 
shoved her off balance. She was frightened 
and about to cry and she tried to run, but that 
only made the nightmare worse. Every step 
she took she was pushed back three. There 
was no escape, no corner to hide in, not even 
a wall to lean against. None of the fantasy was 
human and the world had all gone mad. 

Suddenly she felt his arms around her, and 
the nightmare became a circus because she 
wasn’t frightened any more. 

“It’s all right,” he said, “‘it’s all right,” be- 
fore she even realized she had been crying. 

She clung close but she had to shout above 
the noise, ““You didn’t wear your costume.” 

“Somehow I'd lost interest,” he called. “But 
it’s O.K. because neither did you.” 

“Oh yes, I did,”’ she cried. “‘I did. I came as 
my suppressed desire,’ and she stood back 
and held out the corners of the cotton apron. 

“T love you,” he said. She couldn’t hear the 
words, but she felt the impact of them as he 
gathered her in his arms and kissed her. The 
snake dancers whirled about them with a hun- 
dred whoops and far off a parrotlike voice 
screeched and overhead the colors changed 
and the noise reached a crescendo. But she 
was not afraid again because at last Josephine 
Petrusinecke knew indeed that she would be 
somebody and now at last she knew exactly 
who that somebody would be. 
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sarted, wrestled with them and for them in 
-yayer through hours of trial and decision. 


yart from them by the laying on of the hands 
‘the presbytery. 
Now, he was not sure. Their faces seemed 


jorning to see them looking up to him in 
‘fectionate expectation, today he saw only 
-imly compressed mouths and accusing eyes. 
) Though the kirk was crowded, one entire 
Ww was conspicuously vacant, and another 
‘most so. The empty place in front, directly 
‘nder the pulpit, was reserved on ceremonial 
scasions for the six ruling elders who, with 
+e minister, constituted the kirk session. The 
ung minister’s jaw tightened. Had they 
ysented themselves in a body? His eyes 
‘arched and found them. The six were wait- 
g stiffly in the rear of the sanctuary, prepared 
» march down the aisle together. 

In the half-empty pew his own wife, Ellen, 
it defiantly erect, her little chin tilted up and 
er cheeks unnaturally pale. Beside her sat a 
rl of seventeen with the fragile beauty of a 
rooping anemone, whose large brown eyes 
ared straight before her, looking into some 
ir distance. Under a small sailor trimmed 
ith a band of blue velvet her reddish-gold 
air was severely braided about her head, and 
1 her arms she held a blue-blanketed bundle 
iat sometimes moved and cried. 

| The minister felt a sudden pang, remember- 
ig the girl’s face as he had seen it four years 
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for our meenister.”’ She darted from the room, 
calling over her shoulder, “Ill be back, sir.” 

Left alone, the Reverend Donald MacLeod 
examined the parlor. A large, heavily framed 
chromo hung on each of the four walls. Two 
of the visages were those of men, and two of 
women, and all looked grim and righteous 
altogether. The men wore beards and the 
women identical brooches at their high- 
collared necks. Under each chromo was a 
smaller framed something; the minister ex- 
amined the one under the chromo of the 
patriarch who presided above the fireplace. 
It was a silver plate, engraved with the words: 
“Neill Duncan MacDonald, 1816-1889.” He 
looked at it until he heard a soft laugh behind 
him. The girl had come back silently. 


That's my Grandfather MacDonald ye’re 
viewing now,” she said. “‘His wife is dir-rectly 
opposite, as a wife shud be. T’other is my 
Grandfather and Grandmother MacLean. 
They both was elders of the kirk.” 

“But what’s that?” He pointed to the silver 
plate. 

“Och! Don’t ye know?” The young eyes 
widened in amazement. ‘““Why, that’s the name 
plate off his coffin. I thought ever-rybody took 
them off an’ framed *em.” 

At this moment Elder Peter Angus Mac- 
Donald entered, having hastily changed from 
overalls to Sunday best. Donald MacLeod 
had met him before; now he saw him in his 
own house: stocky, a little stooped, with 
burning black eyes. His pate was so bald it 
glistened, and with his hooked nose and long 
dark beard he seemed a figure emerging 
straight out of the Old Testament. Slightly 
lame in one leg where a 
horse had kicked him years 
before, he limped with the 
aid of a home-finished 
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crooked hardwood stick. 
“Ye can prepare th’ tea, 

now, lass,”’ he said to his 

daughter. ““Then cum back 











onsult his list. It read: 
P. A. MacDonald, elder, 
vidower, one child.’’ Then 
e drove down the long lane lined with balm- 
-Gilead trees toward the large house, white 
nd trimmed with green. 

He knocked at the front door twice without 
sponse. After the third rapping he heard 
ick steps inside, followed by the unbolting 
f the rarely used entrance. The door was 
‘ung open and he saw a thin girl of thirteen 
1 pigtails who looked at him like a startled 
olt before she recognized him and smiled. 
_“Kimmer hasha!’ he greeted her. 
_“Kimmer hasha pain gemah!”’ she replied, 
vith a valiant effort to appear grave before 
er minister. 


= 
Bhe followed the conventional response 
vith a rapid fire of tongue-twisting Gaelic 
qat left him dazed. Seeing his puzzled face, 
he laughed in spite of herself. 

“Och! And have ye not got the Gallic, 
hen?” 

“Only a few words, Miss MacDonald,” he 
confessed. ‘““We Scots in Ontario speak only 
inglish now.” 

' “Well, then! So we must teach ye. A 
aeenister with no Gallic! And how will ye 
yray with the old ones, they who have not 
ven one little word of English, and have no 
nind to learn it?” 

_ “I suppose,” he said, smiling, ‘that I'll 
iave to learn Gaelic. Or do I say “Gallic’?” 

““Gallic,’’’ she said, “‘is how it is pro- 
1ounced in Gaelic!” 

“Then ‘Gallic’ it is.” 
| “Och for my country manners! Come in, 
ll call my father. He’ll want to have a kalie 
vith ye, then we'll have prayers and a cup 
»” tea.” 

She ushered him into a musty parlor, and 
*xplained as she opened the window to let in 
he summer air: 
| “Ye see, Mr. MacLeod, we use this room 
ia seldom. It is for three things only, and 
10ught else. It is for funerals, it is for a mem- 
yer of Par-rliament when one comes, and it is 


for pr-rayers.” 
“You’ve a sweet child 
there, Mr. MacDonald,” 
said the minister when she was gone. The old 
man nodded with pride. 

“The child of my age,” he said. “‘I mar- 
ried late, Mr. MacLeod. My young wife died 
at her birthing. I have nobody beside.” 

“She offered to teach me Gallic.” 

Elder MacDonald nodded. “I spoke no 
other tongue with her till she was five.” Then 
he added gravely, “As a scholar-r, I presume 
you are awar-re that it was Gallic our fir-rst 
parents spoke in th’ Garden o’ Eden?” 

Mr. MacLeod of Ontario made the mistake 
of imagining that Elder MacDonald of Cape 
Breton was making a joke. 

“Yes, I’ve heard that, Mr. MacDonald. But 
if so, was it not the original language of Old 
Hornie too? And would that make him a 
Scotsman?” 

Elder MacDonald glared at his minister. 

“And have ye not discover-red a’ready that 
Auld Hornie can whisper-r in any tongue?” he 
retorted. ““And as for his Satanic Majesty 
being a Scot, have ye not found that many 
who bear-r a Highland name are no true 
Scots at all?” 

The Reverend Donald had never forgotten 
that first meeting, or the groaning table filled 
with breads, cakes, scones, preserves, pickles 
and other delicious foods which in Cape 
Breton is concealed under the innocent title 
‘“‘a cup o” tea.” 

And Margaret MacDonald wase true to 
her word: twice each week she came to the 
manse to teach Gallic to the minister and his 
wife. And so they came to know her and to 
love her as a younger sister, and watched 
with pride almost the equal of her father’s 
as the swift years changed her from young 
hoyden to young woman. 

All these things the minister felt rather than 
remembered as, on his way to the pulpit, he 
glanced down at Margaret MacDonald and 
the man-child she held in her arms. As he 
came to the center of the platform, Bessie 
Lamond ended her prelude on the old reed 


organ, and struck a chord. He lifted his arms 
and the congregation rose as one to sing: 


“Praise God from Whom all blessings flow, 
Praise Him all creatures here below 


” 





Now the six elders marched down the aisle. 
The two who were senior came first: rivals 
and opponents for forty years, yet to give 
them their due, managing to put aside their 
differences in the service of the kirk. 

John Archibald Campbell, though tall and 
straight-spined for all his sixty-eight years, 
appeared so frail that, as his neighbors said, 
“A good puff wud blow him away.” Under 
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frosty blue eyes, his cheeks were so interlaced 
with thin, red veins as to make them appear 
rosy; his mouth was entirely concealed by the 
drooping white mustache that matched the 
hair still flourishing abundantly upon his 
head. Beside him marched the stocky form of 
Peter Angus MacDonald, limping along with 
his crooked stick. But his burning black eyes 
looked neither right nor left as he passed the 
pew where his daughter sat with her child. 
The two men walked in step, now, but the 
minister remembered vividly how they had 
come near to blows at the last meeting of the 
kirk session in the manse, only six days gone. 
Their speech had been loud and bitter, with 
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John Archie and his two supporters first 
ranged against Peter Angus and his two 
partisans, while in the end all were united 
in implacable opposition to their minister. 

“I seek no exception,’’ Peter Angus had 
growled from his beard, while he pounded the 
floor with his stick. “I seek no exception for 
the gir-rl concerned, though she was my 
daughter. She is no more my daughter, as ye 
all now know, for I have cast her for-rth from 
the house on which she brought her shame. 
When I speak of her it is as a member-r of th’ 
kirk session, and in that capacity only. Let 
the gir-rl confess her sin before the congr- 
regation, let her bear-r th’ penalties pr- 


rescribed in th’ Book o’ Discipline. But it is 
ondeniable that the gir-rl was not alone in her 
tr-ransgression. Then let one of the family 
that br-rought her to shame stand up with her 
before all the people, and confess th’ sin of 
th’ tr-reacherous house of Campbell, which 
ever-r since the massacre 0’ Glencoe ——” 

The minister pounded for order. ““Moderate 
your language, Elder MacDonald!” 

The higher-pitched voice of John Archie 
Campbell broke in, trembling with passion: 
“Moderator! Moderator! The unfortunate 
affair at Glencoe took place two hundr-red 
and twenty-five years ago, and the Campbells 


concerned were acting under militar-ry orders. 
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Had it not been for the oxheaded procrastee- 
nation of old Mac lan——” 

Again the minister pounded, “Will the two 
of you never let go of Glencoe?” he cried. 
“Will you never cease the unchristian feuding 
of the MacDonalds and the Campbells? This 
is a meeting of the kirk session!” 

“Ver-ry well,” assented John Archie. “‘El- 
der-r MacDonald under-rstands right well 
enough that were my Alexander alive and 
knowing that he had gotten the child, he 
would mar-ry the gir-rl, though both of us 
forbade them a year-r gone, and none of us 
dr-reaming what would come of it. But my 
Alec is dead in Flanders for his king, never 
knowing that a MacDonald gir-rl was bear- 
ring his child. Were he alive to do it, I also 
should require that he stand up and confess 
his sin. But I should never-r’’—and here he 
directed a withering look at his adversary— 
“‘never-r turn a child 0’ mine from my door-r 
for a weakness of the flesh ——” 

“Ah, Ghiel!” bellowed Peter Angus. ‘‘Nat- 
uarly! Else wud all th’ Campbells soon be 
gone away from Mira to other par-rts!”” 

The minister jumped to hold them apart. 

“Mr. MacDonald! Mr. Campbell! Sit down, 
both of you! You disgrace the name of elder!” 

When they were seated he remained stand- 
ing and eyed them sternly. 

“Gentlemen, you are older than I, but I 
am your minister and moderator of this kirk 
session. Now I warn you: should this happen 
again, or anything like it, here or elsewhere, 
I shall suspend you from sealing ordinances. 
When Sacrament time comes, I shall by 
authority of my office fence you from the 
Lord’s table. I shall likewise bar you from 
serving the bread and wine 
to the people!” 

The abrupt silence that 
fell was like the silence of 
death. For an elder of the 
kirk to be “fenced from 
the Communion table’ was 
almost as terrible as the 
prospect of eternal repro- 
bation. Ther the Reverend 
Donald MacLeod sat down 
and calmly threw his own bombshell into 
the meeting. 

“Fathers and brethren,” he said, ‘‘I have 
given long thought and prayer to this problem. 
I have diligently searched the Scriptures and 
the Book of Discipline. I have come to the 
following conclusion: There will be no service 
of public confession followed by sentence of 
discipline upon Margaret MacDonald in the 
presence of the congregation. That this was 
the custom of former times, I know. But she 
has suffered enough already. To subject her 
to added shame and pain would be cruel, 
inhuman and unchristian. I cannot and will 
not participate in such a travesty. She is not 
a bad girl. True, she sinned. ‘All we have 
sinned and gone astray.’ Yet her sin sprang, 
not from concupiscence but because she and 
young Alec were young and deep in love.” 

He swung his eyes, fixing them in turn upon 
his two senior elders. 

“If the real sin were to be confessed before 
the congregation, it is you two stubborn old 
men who should stand and confess it. You 
knew how desperate they were for each other. 
Yet because one of you is a MacDonald and 
the other a Campbell, because long ago a 
terrible mistake happened in a Scottish glen, 
because one of you is a Grit and the other a 
Tory, because of the childish bitterness you 
have nursed against each other since as young 
men you courted the same girl and neither 
got her—because of these things you denied 
your children the right to God’s gift of love. 


love. 


Vou both forbade them, even though you 
knew the boy. home for one last little week, 
was to be sent overseas with his regiment. I 
asked you both to permit me to marry them, 
but they were under age and without your 
consent I could not sanctify their love. I tell 
you now that I counseled them to go and be 
married before someone who, not knowing 
their ages, would not be conscience-bound as 
was I. But they would not; they tried to be 
obedient children.” 

Peter Angus stirred uneasily in his chair; 
John Archie drummed on his knee with his 
fingers. The minister went on: 


We understand Death for 
the first time when he puts 
his hand upon onewhom we 
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“What did you two expect? Did you think 
that because your blood is old and sluggish 
you could dam up the tides of life merely by 
saying ‘No’? They wanted each other more 
than anything else in the world. They wanted 
each other honorably, before all men. You 
both said ‘No.’ They still wanted each other, 
And in their hearts they were man and wife.” 

He stopped, and the only sound in the old 
manse parlor was the slow ticking of the 
grandfather clock in the hall, and the slow, 
labored breathing of men who could find no 
words. At last, with deliberation, the Reverend 
Donald MacLeod resumed: 

““As you all know, Mrs. MacLeod and I 
have taken Margaret and her child into the 
manse. She can remain with us as long as she 
will. Tonight I have asked her to appear be- 
fore her kirk session.” He stepped to a door, 
opened it, and called, ““Margaret, come in!” 



































The girl entered and stood before them, 
hands clasped together. She wore a frock of 
blue dimity with a narrow black ribbon at the 
waist, and her eyes were wide and frightened. 
She did not look at her father. 
“Margaret,” asked the minister gently, 
“you understand why you are here?” 
She whispered almost inaudibly, ‘Yes, sir.” 
“Now, Margaret, you have fallen into 
grievous sin. Do you so acknowledge?” 
She inclined her head and whispered, “‘I do 
so acknowledge.” 
““Have you repented, Margaret?” 
The whisper: “I am sorry for all my sin.” 
“Have you asked God for His forgiveness?” 
Her chin began to tremble. “Long ago. 
Even when it .. . happened. And He has for- 
given us, I know.” She 
é hesitated, and added as if 
pleading for their under- 
standing, “Also I know He 
saw we did not mean to 
sin. That we only meant to 
love.” 
The minister had not 
expected this. Swiftly he 
glanced at his elders. He 
saw Peter Angus’ mouth 
open to speak and forestalled him. 
‘““Now, Margaret, under the law of the kirk 
I must ask you one more question. Are you 
resolved never to repeat your sin?” 
Her eyes grew wider. ““Repeat?’’ She shook 
her head slowly, as if in a dream. “But Alec 
is dead.’’ Two big tears began to roll down 
her cheeks. 
“That will be all, Margaret.’’ He rose and 
escorted her through the door. Then he 
turned to his elders. 
“Brethren,” he said quietly, “you have 
heard her confession. I judge it both sincere 
and credible as required by the Book of 
Discipline. As minister I therefore direct that 
she be restored to the fellowship of God’s 
people. And’’—he drew a deep breath—‘I 
announce to you that on Sabbath morning 
next I shall administer the Sacrament of 
Baptism to her child.” 
There was an instant of stunned silence, 
broken by the angry voice of Peter Angus. 
““Never-r!”’ he shouted. ““Never, though it 
were my own, shall a child of sin receive the 
holy or-rdinance in St. Columba’s Kirk!”’ 
“°Twould be an offense to permit it,” 
agreed John Archie. “An insult to the right- 
eous and to God’s law.”’ Other voices clam- 
ored in agreement. 
“Brethren,” pleaded the young minister 
when he could make himself heard, ‘“‘remem- 
ber the words of the Psalmist: ‘Behold, I was 
shapen in iniquity; and in sin did my mother 
conceive me.’ In God’s sight we are all chil- 
dren of sin, and that is why God sent His 
Son to redeem us, that we might become His | 
children instead. Who are we to condemn this 
child? If it is born in sin, so were we, and i. | 
is innocent of wrong. It is within the covenant 
of Grace, and if it died tonight, Christ would 
receive it. How can we, then, reject it? Oh, I 
know that it is boasted that no child born out 
of wedlock has ever been baptized in St. 
Columba’s Kirk! ‘Let it be done, perhaps 
years hence, at home or in the manse,’ you 
think, ‘but not in the kirk.’ Must we Scots be 
so hard, then? Elsewhere in our dominion, 
and in Scotland itself, and in the great repub- 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 161 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 158 
lic to the south of us, our fellow Presbyterians 
have long ago abandoned such severity, and 


} would hardly believe that we could be so 


cruel.” 

He could see that his words were making no 
impression. 

“T see it is no use to plead with you for 
grace,”’ he said bitterly. ‘You must have law. 
Very well, I shall give you law. The Directory 
for Worship prescribes that all baptisms shall 
be administered ‘in the place of publick wor- 
ship, and in the face of the congregation.’ 
Therefore this baptism shall be administered 
in the kirk. The Larger Catechism sets forth 
that infants of even one parent ‘professing 
faith in Christ, and obedience to Him... . are 
to be baptized.’ Margaret is a believer, and 
she has been this night restored after appear- 
ing before you. Her child is therefore entitled 
to be numbered in the house and family ot 
God, and [ shall so number it by baptism.” 

“This kirk session will outvote ye!” cried 
Peter Angus. The minister raised his hand. 

“Vote as you will. So long as I am minister 
of this kirk, the conduct of public worship 
lies in my hands alone. I am responsible only 
to the presbytery, and not even the kirk ses- 
sion has right of interference.” 

“Then ye shall not long remain as minister-r 
of this congregation!”’ called John Archie. 
“We shall petition presby’r-ry when next it 
meets to dissolve the pastor-ral relation!” 

The Reverend Donald MacLeod’s face 
grew white. “That is your privilege,” he re- 
plied. ““But so long as I am minister I shall do 
what I believe right.” 

Argument raged for another hour. Again 
the minister reasoned, pleaded and quoted 
Scripture, to no avail. In the end the kirk 
session, unanimous except for its moderator, 
spread upon its minutes a resolution prohib- 
iting the baptism, concluding: 

““_____ and should our minister, the Rey- 
erend Donald MacLeod, nevertheless carry 
aut his intent to give baptism to the child ot 
Margaret MacDonald, we direct the clerk to 
petition the Presbytery of Sydney in our name, 
asking that the pastoral relation be dissolved. 
And we further resolve that should our min- 
ister begin to perform the baptism mentioned, 
we, the ruling elders, do agree to depart the 
kirk in a body together, calling upon all 
present who love God’s truth to follow us.” 

Seeing them to the door and watching their 
stiff departure into the night without the 
customary refreshments and handshaking, the 
young minister felt the full force of their 
rejection. Yet even as its sting hurt him, he 
understood it and the deep wells in them 
from which it sprang. Was he not himself a 
Scot, blood of their blood, bone of their bone? 

Others might call them hard, but he knew 
that they were not, save in appearance and 
manner. Inside they were tender; perhaps the 
tenderest of all people. The shell of outer 
hardness was merely an armor against revela- 
tion of the softness within. For to a Highland 


Scot, wherever in the wide world he may 


happen to have been born, the deepest emo- 
tion is a very private matter. If he must grieve 
he will excuse himself, cry out his pain to his 
God alone, then rejoin his companions and 


go on as if nothing had happened. 


Yet in one respect, the minister also knew, 
these elders and all his people with them were 
hard to the core—hard as the boulders of the 
rocky soil from which they wrung. their 
meager living. They would never compromise 
God’s truth as they understood it. 


A; he stood on the manse porch watching 
his stubborn elders drive away in their buggies 
into the quiet summer night, the Reverend 
Donald MacLeod understood the hostility 
that now alienated them from him; yet even 
while it stung him, he felt a perverse pride in 
it. These men believed that he was about to 
condone and reward sin, and so violate the 
law and ordinance of God. They were wrong, 
but that was what they thought, and the 
world needed men who were jealous for the 
unspotted law of God. 

By Sabbath, six days hence, the entire 
congregation would agree with them. Much 
as they loved their young minister, they loved 
God’s claims on them better. He was glad 
that they did. But when he came to face them 


’ 


on Sabbath morning in the kirk, one thing 
only could move them: the conviction that in 
this case it was the elders, and not he, who 
were resisting the truth of God. Knowing his 
people and their stern abhorrence of ‘‘carnal 
sin,” he realized with sagging heart that to 
bring them to such conviction would require 
little less than a genuine miracle. 

He lifted his face to the summer sky, sown 
with countless stars, and prayed with open 
eyes: Give us that miracle, O Lord. Not for my 
sake, but for theirs. 

That had been on Monday evening. On 
Tuesday, news of the split between minister 
and elders ran like wildfire through the length 
and breadth of the large rural congregation. 
People began making up their minds. By 
Thursday the dispute was common knowledge 
throughout all Cape Breton Island. On Satur- 
day morning the Sydney Gazette carried the 
story next to dispatches telling of new great 
battles in Flanders: 


SAINT COLUMBA’S MINISTER 
FACES OUSTER OVER 
BAPTISM 
** 

Session Forbids Rite to 
Child of Unwed Mother 


Now, on Sabbath six days after the meeting 
of the kirk session, the time of decision was 
upon them all. When the doxology had been 
sung, and the invocation offered, the congre- 
gation sat down. As the minister prepared to 
announce the psalm in meter, he looked at his 
elders and felt an almost unbearable compas- 
sion for the two stubborn old men who sat 
together. Stiff-necked and self-righteous they 
are, he thought, but underneath, each is 
brokenhearted and lonely. He gave out the 
psalm, and a thousand throats lifted the fa- 
miliar words from the Scottish Psalter of 1560 
to the tune of Old Dundee: 


“T to the hills will lift mine eyes, 
From whence doth come mine aid? 
My safety cometh from the Lord, 
Who heaven and earth hath made. 


Thy foot he'll not let slide, nor will 

He slumber that thee keeps: 
Behold he that keeps Israel, 

He slumbers not, nor sleeps... .” 

For his Scripture lesson before the “long 
prayer” Donald took a portion of the fourth 
chapter of the First Epistle General of John, 
and his voice lingered over its words: 

“There is no fear in love; but perfect love 
casteth out fear; because fear hath torment. 
He that feareth is not made perfect in love... . 
If a man say, I love God, and hateth his 
brother, he is a liar. .. . And this command- 
ment have we from him, That he who loveth 
God love his brother also.” 

During the anthem, while the choir strug- 
gled courageously with the score of Gounod’s 
Lovely Appear, the minister’s eyes wandered 
over the congregation. Near the rear he could 
make out the portly form of old Judge Mac- 
Ivor, from Glace Bay, and beside him was the 
minister of St. Andrew’s Kirk in Ingonish. The 
Presbytery of Sydney was watching, too, then. 
For these were its two most influential mem- 
bers. What would they judge when the elders 
and congregation walked out? By next Sab- 
bath he might be a minister without a kirk, 
under censure, disgraced and with no liveli- 
hood. Presbytery was powerful and moved 
with swift decision to settle or suppress trou- 
ble wherever it appeared. Perhaps if now, in 
the interest of peace in Zion, he should post- 
pone the baptism a week? 

He thrust the temptation away. He could 
not retreat now, come what might. In another 
moment it would be time for the baptism. But 
why now? Why not after sermon? Perhaps in 
some manner he could not anticipate, the 
Lord would speak to them. 

So he announced the hymn before sermon 
without mentioning a baptism, and the stately 
old paraphrase rolled through the kirk: 


*O God of Bethel, by whose hand 
Thy people still are fed; 
Who through this weary pilgrimage 
Hast all our fathers led; 


Our vows, our prayers we now present 
Before Thy throne of grace: 

God of our fathers, be the God 
Of their succeeding race.” 


He lifted his hand before sermon, as was 
his custom, and the congregation sat with 
bowed heads during the Prayer for Illumina- 
tion: “Send out thy light and thy truth: let 
them lead me, and let them bring me to thy 
holy hill. Let the words of my mouth and the 
meditations of my heart be acceptable in thy 
sight, O Lord, my strength and my redeemer.”’ 

But his prayer was answered in a manner 
for which he was not prepared. When the 
people had sat back in their pews to await his 
first words and he opened his mouth to begin, 
his mind was a complete and paralyzing blank. 
For the first time in his life, the Reverend 
Donald MacLeod had forgotten his sermon. 

Desperately. he tried to recall his opening 
paragraph. With it, the rest would follow. 
There was nothing. It was all gone from him. 
Then he stopped trying to remember, and it 
was as if a great weight fell from him. 


~NEW BREAD 


By MARION SCHOEBERLEIN 


Where is the honey? I have cut 
new bread. 


Ring out, bells of the summer 
day, 

Bring in the farmer, the girl on 
the highway, 

Bring in them all, the plowman, 

For I have cut new bread. 


Now the bee shall never be 
ashamed. 


She will spread her wildness on 
my bread, 


Now the stove is hot, all mouths 


Shall be healed with sweetness 
and richness. 


Did ever you smell such incense? 
Come, bring in the world. 


For I have eut new bread. 


He moved to the side of the pulpit, rested 
one hand on it, and said: 

“Dearly beloved, all this week I toiled over 
a sermon. It was such as I believed would 
prove with unanswerable logic the rightfulness 
of a baptism to be administered here this 
morning.” He paused, and his mouth broke 
into a half-rueful smile. “It could not have 
been the sermon God wanted in His kirk this 
Sabbath Day, for since my prayer for illumi- 
nation He has erased it from my mind. For 
all my pains, I cannot remember a word of it!”’ 

The minister from Ingonish was leaning 
forward, his hawklike eyes missing nothing, 
the ghost of an amused grimace touching his 
lips. Beside him, Judge Maclvor sat with eyes 
half closed, listening, in the attitude that 
many a rattled barrister pleading before him 
had mistaken for sleep, to his subsequent 
regret. Margaret MacDonald was softly rock- 
ing her fretting baby from side to side, smiling 
down at it as if forgetful of where she was. 

“Though we shall have no sermon this 
Sabbath Day,” said the minister, “‘we shall 
hear God’s word.”’ He opened the great Bible 
and leaf-d through it for the passage he 
wanted, while the silence deepened again. 

“Jesus went unto the mount of Olives. And 
early in the morning he came again into the 
temple, and all the people came unto him; and 
he sat down, and taught them. And the scribes 
and the Pharisees brought unto him a woman 
taken in adultery; and when they had set her 
in the midst, They say unto him, Master, this 
woman was taken in adultery, in the very act. 
Now Moses in the law commanded us, that 
such should be stoned: but what sayest thou?” 
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He paused, and looked slowly up at the 
congregation. Stillness was so profound that 
had a rose petal fallen from the gallery, it 
should have been broken. His voice deepened. 

“This they said, tempting him, that they 
might have to accuse him. But Jesus stooped 
down, and with his finger wrote on the ground, 
as though he heard them not. So when they 
continued asking him, he lifted up himself, and 
said unto them, He that is without sin among 
you, let him first cast a stone at her. And again 
he stooped down, and wrote on the ground.” 


A lump was rising and swelling in his throat, 
choking his voice, and he had to halt his read- 
ing to fight it down. He saw John Archie lean 
forward and hide his head in his hands. Peter 
Angus sat with closed eyes, so utterly still he 
might have been made of granite. 

“And they which heard it, being convicted 
by their own conscience, went out one by one, 
beginning at the eldest, even unto the last: and 
Jesus was left alone, and the woman standing 
in the midst. When Jesus had lifted up him- 
self, and saw none but the woman, he said 
unto her, Woman, where are those thine 
accusers? Hath no man condemned thee? She 
said, No man, Lord. And Jesus said unto her, 
Neither do I condemn thee: go, and sin no 
more.” 

He had one more verse that must be read, 
but his eyes were filling so that the page seemed 
blurred, and his voice was shaking. Utterance 
of each word was a separate effort, and they 
came as if wrung from him in torture: 

“Then spake Jesus again unto them, saying, 
I am the light of the world: he that followeth 
me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have 
the light of life.” 

He closed the Book. A long sigh passed 
through the congregation, and was gone. He 
looked upon his people with pleading eyes, 
and saw that they were balanced on the razor 
edge of decision. Then his eyes searched the 
elders’ bench, and hope plummeted into an 
abyss so deep he could not hear the end of its 
falling. For Peter Angus and John Archie had 
edged forward on the seat, each watching the 
other, each tensed to be first to rise. 

The miracle had not been given. Even now 
the two bitter old men could think of nothing 
more than which of them should lead the 
exodus from the kirk. The Reverend Donald 
MacLeod leaned against the pulpit, sick with 
his failure. He could do no more. He reached 
mechanically for his Book of Common Order 
on its shelf, and walked stiffly down the stairs 
of the platform to the baptismal font. At his 
weary nod, Ellen touched Margaret’s arm. 
The two women rose and came toward him, 
while the congregation awaited breathlessly 
what should happen. 

This was the moment. As if it were all 
taking place in some fantastic nightmare, he 
saw Peter Angus and John Archie jump up 
together. But now that the worst had come 
with no hope of recall, he found it no longer 
mattered. He would perform the baptism 
while the kirk was emptying, go home and 
write out his resignation to the presbytery. 
Dropping his eyes, he intoned: 

“Suffer the little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not: for of such is the king- 
dom of God.”’ 

Feet shuffled on the wooden floor, halted, 
were still. The kirk grew deathly quiet again, 
and he could not comprehend why. Where was 
the sound of the congregation’s leaving? 

He raised his eyes, and his heart leaped up 
with sudden, overwhelming surprise, The peo- 
ple had not left the kirk! And not two only, 
but four figures waited before him. 

Peter Angus MacDonald stood between 
Ellen and Margaret, his arm clasping his 
daughter’s waist, his head thrown proudly 
back, while two great tears rolled down his 
cheeks into his patriarch’s beard. At Mar- 
garet’s left, erect in equal pride, stood John 
Archibald Campbell, his right arm about her 
shoulders and the other under her arms to 
help her hold the baby. Margaret’s lips were 
slightly parted, and her face was like a light. 

The minister’s voice rang through the 
crowded kirk on a note of thankful triumph as 
he began to read the service: 

“Dearly beloved, we are met in the presence 
of God and these witnesses to baptize this 
child. . 2” END 


CHRISTMAS AT WILLIAMSBURG 


CONTINUED FROM 


to too much Battalia Pye, you would be eager 
for the second course: “Roasted Pheasants 
and Patridges, Bisque of Shell-fish, Tansy, 


Dish of Roasted Ducks and Teals, Jole of 


Sturgon, Pear Tart, creamed, Dish of Sweet- 
meats, Dish of Fruit of Sorts.’’ (Guess he 
meant a dish of assorted fruits—or did he?) 


Times have changed. Eighteenth-century 
kitchens were not a part of the house proper. 
The cookhouse was separate. Servants were 
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plentiful. They would have to be, with such a 
menu and so much toting back and forth. 

Our menu, its authenticity vouched for by 
those at the foundation who know about such 
things, is rather more elaborate than you may 
wish for your own family Christmas dinner, 
but since there are several main dishes there is 
the latitude of choice. Or you might wish to 
reproduce it in its entirety as a buffet supper 
for a crowd. Many of the dishes can be pre- 
pared ahead. 
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To toast the host. Holidays such as 
Christmas were great occasions for toasting. 
No doubt the punches of the period were more 
spirited than the cranberry shrub which fol- 
lows, but this delicious blend of fruit juices is 
one the whole family can enjoy. So, to your 
health with 

CRANBERRY SHRUB 


Mix | quart cranberry-juice cocktail, 1 quart 
grapefruit juice, | quart apricot nectar and 1 
quart pineapple juice. Chill. Pour over ice in 
a punch bowl]. Garnish with orange slices or 
spoonfuls of orange sherbet. Makes 4 
quarts. 


I WATCHED 
YOU FOR 


A MOMENT 


...as Iso often do 
when you are unaware 
of it. 
You moved so grace- 
fully—as you always 
do. Your face was 
shining with a 
little-girl look of 
delighted anticipation 

. . you had planned 
a very special dinner 
party... just for two, 
on our first Christmas 
together. 
Candles, gleaming 
silver, the special 
elegance of lace. 

. for a moment 

I could only watch. 
Loveliestin woman... 
her warmth, 
tenderness, her 
thoughtfulness .. . 
for these qualities 
he will cherish her. 
Loveliest in lace... 
a Quaker Lace table- 
cloth, with its elegance, 
smart styling... 
for these qualities 
she will cherish it! 





LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Virginia's pride. Most Colonial Christmas 
dinners started off with a good soup and yours 
can too. But this is our moment to sing the 
praises, just this once at least, of the hams of 
the Virginia countryside. Most of these hams 
are aged. Almost every household in Colonial 
times had its own smokehouse. You can see 
them still in the kitchen yards as you stroll 
down the streets of Williamsburg. Preparing 
one of these hams is quite a do, but if you have 
ever tasted one properly cooked and served 
you will follow the ritual willingly. In most 
cases these hams have to be ordered by mail 
from some Virginia packer. Virginia ham 
should be served cold, not hot—or, better, at 
room temperature—as it must be sliced in 
thin waferlike pieces to be at its succulent and 
flavorsome best. 


OLD VIRGINIA HAM 


Soak an old Virginia ham overnight in water 
to cover. If the ham is 15 pounds or less, soak 
it for 12 hours. If it is over 15 pounds, soak 
for 24 hours. After the ham has soaked, 
drain and scrub with a stiff brush. It’s quite 
ashy-looking, but that’s the way it’s sup- 
posed to look. Put on to cook in fresh cold 
water. Simmer the ham, almost covered with 
water, in a covered pot for 25 minutes per 
pound. Do not let water boil, as the hand- 
written directions on the flyleaf of the Bible 
owned by the first William Byrd of Westover 
testifies—“for simmering brings ye salt out 
and boiling drives it in” (cirea 1674). About 
halfway through the cooking time, turn the 
ham in the pot. The ham will be done when 


the bone becomes loose. Let ham cool in | 


water in which it was cooked. Remove the 
outside skin carefully, leaving a thin layer of 
fat. Cover the ham with a mixture of brown 
sugar and flour, using 6 parts sugar to | part 
flour. A 15-pound ham will use 6 tablespoons 
sugar and | tablespoon flour. Stick in about 
24 whole cloves after the ham has been 
spread with the sugar mixture. Bake ham ina 
hot oven, 400° F., for 20 minutes or until just 
brown. Baste and bake for another 5 minutes 
to glaze. Cool. Slice ham very thin, beginning 
about 4” from the hock or small end. 


A marriage of flavors. It wouldn’t be 
Christmas without the noble bird, 
turkey is among those present. Right along- 
side is a sweetbread-and-oyster pie. Mrs. Mary 
Randolph, back in 1831, thought it worth re- 
porting to Virginia housewives that a pie of 
sweetbreads is “‘the most delicate pie that can 
be made.” The original pie was made with 
puff paste, a fussy and chancy procedure for 
most cooks, so we have made ours with regular 
pastry. Use a mix or a pastry stick, if you’ve a 
mind to. 


SWEETBREAD-AND-OYSTER PIE 


Pick over 5 cups shucked and drained oysters. 
Heat in a saucepan just until the edges begin 
to ruffle or curl. Pour into a sieve over a bowl 
to drain, saving the oyster liquor to use later 
in the sauce. Meanwhile, soak 3 pair sweet- 
breads in cold water for 1% hour. 





sO Our | 





Drain, | 


cover with fresh water and simmer for 25 | 


minutes. Carefully remove the thin mem- 
branous tissue and tubes and cut the sweet- 
breads into cubes. There should be about 5 
cups. Now you are ready for the sauce. 

In a skillet, blend 14 cup flour with 4 cup 
butter,-melted. Heat, stirring, until the flour 
and butter turn a deep tan, about the color 
of a walnut shell. Stir in what oyster liquor 
you have and enough milk to make a total of 
2% cups. Heat slowly and stir until smooth 
and thickened. Season with 34 teaspoon salt, 
lg teaspoon pepper and a good pinch of rose- 
mary. Add sweetbreads and oysters to the 
sauce and reseason to taste. Pour into cas- 
serole. Bake in a moderate oven, 350° F.. for 
20 minutes. Top with thin diamond-shaped 


| pieces of baked pastry. Bake a few minutes 


more and serve hot. This will serve 12, so 


count noses. 


Hot and new. Southerners like their bread 
served ‘thot and new,” as they say. The most 
romantic of the Colonial breads is the Sally 
Lunn, which originated in Bath, England. Ac- 
cording to tradition, Sally Lunn kept a cake 


shop in Liliput Alley. She used to pile a | 
basketful of delicately golden piping-hot buns fj 


| 
| 
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and sell her wares through the streets. One 

































day a baker noticed the good sale she was 
‘making. Businessman that he was, he soon 
bought her out, named her bread Sally Lunn 
and made up a song about Sally. Before long 
everyone was humming the tune and business 
was booming. The bread became the fashion 
‘not only in England but in the Virginia colony 
as well. It’s a delicious bread. No wonder its 
fame has lasted through two centuries. 


SALLY LUNN 


Soften | package compressed or quick dry 
yeast in | cup lukewarm milk. Cream }4 cup 
butter with 14 cup sugar, just as you would 
for a cake. Add 3 well-beaten eggs. Mix well. 
Add 1 teaspoon salt to 4 cups flour. Sift the 
flour into the butter mixture alternately with 
he milk and yeast. Beat well with a wooden 
spoon and scrape into a well-buttered bowl. 
Let rise in a warm place until doubled in 
bulk, about | to 114 hours. Beat again and 
pour into a well-buttered 319”x 10” ring 


until doubled in bulk, about 40 minutes. 
ake in a moderate oven, 350° F., for 45 
minutes. Unmold and cool on a rack. 


Labor of love. Bavarian or Spanish creams 
‘were not easily come by in the early days of our 
‘country, but “‘cold shapes,” as they were often 
‘called, were an essential part of the holiday 
table. Sometimes elaborately decorated, they 
‘were, used as “‘corner pieces.” To give you an 
idea of what an early Virginia hostess had to 
Ho to produce a party dessert, here is Mrs. 
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ATT: THE HANDICAPPED 


Smith’s recipe for Steeple Cream, published in 
1742: 

“Take five ounces of hart’s-horn and 
wo ounces of Ivory and put them in a stone 
bottle. Fill it up with fair water to the neck. 
‘Put in a small quantity of Gum-arabick and 
zum-dragant; then tie up the bottle very close 
and set it in a pot of water with hay at the 
ottom Let it boil six hours. Then take it out 
and let it stand an hour before you open it, 
lest it fly in your face. Then strain it in and it 
will be a strong jelly. Then take a pound of 
lanched almonds and beat, them very fine. 
/Ed. Note—Now. how did she do that?] Mix 
he almonds with a pint of thick cream and let 




















ound of jelly. Set it over the fire till °tis 
scalding hot. Sweeten it to taste with double 
efined sugar. Then take it off, put in a little 
amber. Pour it out into small high gallipots 


” 


- Not to be outdone by Mrs. Smith, a present 
resident of Williamsburg, an uncommonly 
z00d cook, made the steeple cream for our 
photograph. It is rich, but worth the calories. 
We have made it several times since our visit 
o Williamsburg and it rates the top drawer in 
‘our special dessert file. Even if you prefer 
ince pie for Christmas dinner, keep this 
legancy in mind sor a party during the 
holidays. 









STEEPLE CREAM 


Seald 7 cups light cream with | lg cups sugar. 
often 4 envelopes unflavored gelatin in 1 
cup light cream for 5 minutes, then dissolve 
in the hot-cream-and-sugar mixture. Add 2 
cups light corn sirup, 1 teaspoon salt and 2 
teaspoons almond flavoring. Cool in the re- 
frigerator until the mixture begins to jell, 
then add 4 cups blanched almonds, chopped 
‘ivery fine. 

| Nowitis ready to be molded. You may not 
‘find a steepie mold. The one we used was an 






antique, uncovered by the restoration. The 
dessert tastes just as good and looks just as 
pretty molded in any four-quart or 2 
quart molds (but antique shops, take note, 
we are on the hunt). From here on, you know 
the way—chill until firm and unmold by dip- 
ping in hot water. Turn out on a chop 
plate and garnish with whipped cream and 
bits of candied cherries. Makes 12 to 15 
servings. 


two- 


An old Southern custom. Another des- 
sert—the English trifle. Still beloved by the 
English and Virginians alike, it is the queen of 
desserts, if the cake used is superb and the 
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custard is smooth and well flavored. This one 
really lives up to its reputation. 


ENGLISH TRIFLE 
For the cake: Cream 1% cup butter and | cup 
sugar, adding the sugar a little at a time. 
When smooth and creamy, add 5 egg yolks 
and | whole egg, beaten until thick and 
puddinglike. Mix and sift together 134 cups 
cake flour, 214 teaspoons baking powder and 
14 teaspoon salt. Add alternately to the first 
mixture with 4 cup milk. Flavor with 14 tea- 
spoon vanilla and turn into an 8” or 9” square 
greased and floured pan. Bake in a moderate 


oven, 350° F., 30 minutes for the 9”x 114” 
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and 45 minutes for 8"x2” pan. Cool. 
lor the custard: Seald | quart milk. Mix 2 
tablespoons cornstarch, | cup sugar, 14 tea- 
spoon salt and add to hot milk, stirring until 
smoothly blended. Cook for 30 minutes in 
double boiler over boiling water until no 
taste of cornstarch remains. Add 8 beaten 
egg yolks and 2 teaspoons vanilla. Cook a 
few minutes, stirring constantly, until the 
eggs thicken. Chill. Both cake and custard 
may be made a day in advance. 
For serving, cut the cake into 2” squares. 
Split squares in half. Saturate each piece 
with orange juice—or to be more authentic, 
sherry wine. Arrange cake and custard in 


an 
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one each, teaspoon, luncheon knife, 
luncheon fork, salad fork, cream 
soup spoon and butter spreader. 


Teaspoons from $4.257 each. 
Budget terms available with most dealers. 
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Which cake has the 
real fudge frosting 2; 


gud tok meow” _—_ 


Real fudge frosting is simply fudge itself in smooth, creamy frosting form. 
To get that real fudge flavor and creaminess, somebody must do cooking and 
creaming, beating and testing. But you don’t have to—not any more. 

“The ‘Junket’ Folks”—and only “The ‘Junket’ Folks”—do it all for you. 

That’s why you can make real fudge frosting in 4 minutes—with no beating, 

no creaming, no cooking, and never a failure. 

“Junket” Fudge Frosting is never hard and sugary, never soft and runny, never 
tastes like cocoa. It’s extra-creamy, extra-fudgy. One package frosts a 

2-layer cake. 3 wonderful flavors 
—Chocolate, Coconut, and the 
only Penuche in America. Get a 
package today. You'll love it! 
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JUNKET QUICK FUDGE FROSTING! 


your prettiest bowl. Chill several hours. Top 
with whipped cream and bits of currant 
jelly. Makes 12 servings. 


A Virginia sweetmeat. Virginia house- 
wives in the colony used the English cook- 
books of the day or family handwritten 
recipes they had brought with them, but some 
of their best recipes were those they developed 
themselves using native Virginia products— 
pecans, for instance. A delectable addition to 
your Christmas cooky baking are these 


PECAN CONFECTIONS 


Beat 1 egg white to a stiff froth. Add gradu- 
ally 1 cup brown sugar mixed with 1 table- 
spoon flour and }% teaspoon salt. Fold in 1 
cup chopped pecans. Drop by rounded tea- 
spoonfuls onto greased cooky sheets. Bake in 
a slow oven, 300° F., for 15 minutes. Cool a 
little before trying to remove from the cooky 
sheet. Makes 2 dozen. 


For the feast, a special cake. We have a 
recipe for a fruitcake that we prize highly. 
Most of you have it, too, as it has appeared on 
these pages at Christmas many times in the 
past twenty years. We make it for our editors 
every year. They count it “best ever’ too. Be- 
ing of an open mind, we have tried others as 
they came our way, but each in its turn did 
little to weaken our fondness for the fruitcake 
until we tried the Williamsburg fruitcake. It 
isn’t better—but it is different. It’s darker and 
nicely spiced. This year we will make both. 
That should convince you that it is worth the 
trouble. 


WILLIAMSBURG FRUITCAKE 


First prepare the fruit. Cut enough candied 
cherries in half and enough candied pine- 
apple into cubes to make 34 cup each. Cut 
thinly sliced citron into narrow strips to 
make /4 cup. Mix the cut fruits with 34 cup 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


seedless raisins and 44 cup flour. This is so 
the fruits won’t sink to the bottom of the 
cake in the baking. Cream )% cup butter 
with 34 cup brown sugar. (We used the old- 
fashioned kind, but it doesn’t make a bit of 
difference which kind you use.) Add 2 table- 
spoons fruit juice (or brandy, if you prefer), 
then 4 unbeaten egg yolks, 1 at a time. Sift 2 
cups flour with 14 teaspoon baking soda, ] 
teaspoon cinnamon, 14 teaspoon allspice, 4 
teaspoon mace, 14 teaspooncloves and 1 tea- 
spoon salt. Stir 14 cup molasses into 14 cup 
milk. Add dry ingredients alternately to the 
creamed mixture with the milk and molasses, 
mixing well after each addition. Beat batter 
at end just until smooth. Grease a loaf pan 
914"x514"x 234” and line with crossed 
strips of heavy waxed paper, cut to fit and 
long enough to reach the top of the pan. Fill 
pan by adding a layer of batter, sprinkle with 
a layer of fruit, and so on, until the pan is | 
three quarters full. Decorate the top with | 
blanched almonds and halves of candied cher. 
ries. Bake in a moderately slow oven, 325° F., 
11% to 2 hours. Double or triple the recipe if 
you wish to make more than one loaf. As you 
know, fruitcake improves with age. Keep it 
wrapped with cheesecloth, dampened with 
wine, brandy or fruit juice, using aluminum 
foil as an outer wrapping to hold in the 
moisture. 





The evening is young. And so our fine 
dinner is done. Soon the candles will be lighted 
and a gay evening of minuets and reels will 
follow. Do you hear the strains of a violin? 
We hope you do and that you have enjoyed 
going back with us to sample the table pleas- 
ures of another day. 


We wish you well—we wish you merry. To 
George Washington’s favorite toast, “All our 
friends,’ we add, ““God rest you merry” —and 
have a jolly Christmas. END 
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THIS IS A STUBBORN SIT-UPPER 








By MUNRO LEAF 


This silly goon who has drooped away to sleep an hour 
ago is a Stubborn Sit-Upper. It will never go to bed when 
it should, and even when it really hasn’t anything to stay 
up for it grumbles and groans so about 
going to bed other people grow tired 
and let it wilt all alone. It is too bad they 
don’t care any more, because this Stub- 
born Sit-Upper grows duller and less 
healthy every day. it’s as limp as an old 
wet mop. 
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"| parents and for the child during the early 
years. But we believe that if the tension is not 
excessive at the start and if it shows signs of 
_/ easing gradually as the years go by, the result 
_by late adolescence and early adulthood can 
be good in most respects, and extra good in 
some respects. 

_ We have been surprised and delighted to 
| have several mothers report to us in recent 
years that the first children about whom they 
) stewed and worried and reproached them- 
) selves fifteen or twenty years ago have turned 
out not only happy but unusually successful 
in such fields as medicine, teaching, social 
_ work, parenthood, which involve sympathetic 
understanding of other people. 

What can the explanation be? We suspect 
that the child who has been sensitive and who 
| had his troubles learning to get along with 
parents, brothers and sisters and friends may, 
if he makes the grade, develop a greater in- 
| terest in people and a stronger wish to work 
_ for them than the individual who has never had 
_ to give his relationships a thought. We’re not 
_ trying to say that it’s better to have some un- 
happiness in childhood, but that there can be 
rich compensations for ordinary degrees of 
suffering. 

Perhaps we should add here that we don’t 
_ want to leave the impression that any amount 
of..maladjustment in a first child can be ex- 
pected to be outgrown or to lead to good re- 
sults in the end. A child in any position in the 
_ family who starts out somewhat unhappy can 
achieve happiness only with effort and with 


| seemed quite big when the three children were 
little, but now it has shrunk. By the time the 
Christmas tree is added, we can hardly find 
room for the presents. 

Nevertheless, the magic of Christmas trans- 
mutes everyone back to childhood. Don, 
now a full-fledged doctor, a resident in a big- 
city hospital, still gives out the gifts with ap- 
propriate silly remarks. His gentle, quiet, in- 
telligent wife sits by him, and I find myself 
feeling she must have grown up with us! Dor- 
othy’s husband waits on everybody, keeps the 
coffeepot full, lugs wood, scours pots and 
pans and has the rare quality of never wanting 
to be thanked because it is all such fun! Dor- 
othy is busy being a mother and radiant about 
it. Cicely takes charge of the dishwasher. As I 
look around I wonder if anybody could ever 
have such satisfying children, and I think to 
have the son- and daughter-in-law integral 
parts of us all is more than anyone could 
hope for. 

When the turkey palls, I like to make my 
friend Burton’s savory meat loaf to fill in the 
doldrums. 

He uses 2 pounds beef chuck or round 
steak, ground with a chunk of suet (approxi- 
mately 14 cup) and 2 cups dry bread crumbs 
or packaged herb stuffing; 2 beaten eggs into 
which he mixes 2 tablespoons prepared mus- 
tard, 3 tablespoons prepared horse-radish, 2 
tablespoons salt and plenty of fresh-ground 
pepper, !4 cup catchup, | large onion, minced, 
1 clove garlic, crushed, are mixed with the 
meat and crumbs. He bakes the mixture in 
a loaf pan at moderate temperature (350° F.) 
until it draws away from the edges of the pan. 
He pours off excess fat before serving. 

This meat loaf is good served cold if neigh- 
bors drop in. As Burton says, it slices like a 
charm—the loaf, not the surplus fat! 

Autumn hurricanes and winter blizzards are 
part and parcel of living in these hills. Last 
week Faith Baldwin was staying with us dur- 
ing a bad storm and we fell to talking about 
fears. Often the fear is worse than facing the 
event, we decided, polishing the lamp chim- 
neys and getting out candles. Jill was storing 
bags of charcoal in the kitchen and cleaning 
the portable grill. Pails of water stood around, 
for when our current goes off the pump stops 
pumping. An ice storm invariably means no 
water or heat until the linemen come. ““Actu- 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 75 


help. He is entitled to all the assistance that 
parents, teachers, school counselors, child 
psychiatrists or family social workers can 
give. 

Another encouraging aspect of being first- 
born is that though the parental devotion and 
concern may be uncomfortably intense, it can 
and often does, at the same time, give the child 
a basic sense of having a particularly impor- 
tant place in his family. As he grows up this is 
apt to be transformed into a feeling of having 
an important job to do in the world. He may 
also, in childhood, help himself over his rivalry 
with later children by coming to consider him- 
self as a third parent to them, instead of a com- 
petitor. These feelings—of being particularly 
important fo the parents and important Jike 
the parents—probably account in part for the 
optimism, drive and sense of responsibility 
that are characteristic of so many first chil- 
dren. 

It is interesting in this connection that a 
study of 1000 Americans who achieved posi- 
tions of “eminence” showed that first-borns 
had this kind of success twice as often as those 
in other positions in the family. It’s not that 
we or you think this is necessarily the best 
criterion of a successful life. But it should be 
reassuring, to parents who believe that they 
fuss too much with their first, to realize that it 
can have useful results for the world. 





Although he cannot answer letters personally, 
Dr. Spock will be glad to hear from readers and 
will discuss in these pages problems of general 
interest.—Ed. 
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ally,” said Faith thoughtfully, ‘I am not 
afraid of anything except failing to be my best 
self. Although I can’t say I care for snakes.” I 
think my own worst fear is of hurting someone 
by not sufficiently thinking into her thoughts. 
The careless remark, the hasty judgment— 
these I fear. We tossed the thoughts around 
while Jill set up the card table and got the new 
jigsaw puzzle so we could sit out the storm. 
We decided that everyone has potentialities 
for courage, for weakness, for cowardice, for 
stability, but that no matter what happened, 
the truly important thing was for people to 
meet trouble as cheerfully as possible, praying 
for God’s help. 

It is good, at Christmastime, to think about 
the long view of one’s life. The glittering tree, 
the tissue-wrapped boxes, the holly boughs 
and mistletoe, the fat crisply brown turkey and 
the smell of pine and sage and brandy-blazed 
pudding, these are the outward and visible 
signs of this holiday. It is good for us to cele- 
brate, in fine times and in sad times, for 
keeping a glorious tradition alive and glowing 
is important. 

But as the fire burns low, the laughing 
voices quiet, the candles gutter, the rosy apples 
and the fluffy popcorn are all gone, the games 
laid away and little piles of abandoned scarlet 
and green ribbons lie in drifts of torn tissue 
paper all over the house, there comes to me 
always the moment that is the heart of Christ- 
mas. 

I always go to the door, and look out, and 
see my neighbor's lights down the road, and 
mark the way the sky cradles the silver cup of 
the moon, and the way the stars seem to blos- 
som in the dark branches of the old sugar 
maples. Keats called them “‘branch-charmed 
stars,” I remember. 

And then I say my private little prayer for 
peace and loving-kindness to spread through- 
out the entire world, for an end to hate and 
intolerance (and who of. us, searching the 
inner places, finds not a little intolerance 
somewhere ?). 

I think of Honey, the golden cocker that for 
fourteen years saw Christmas out with me, and 
I feel her beside me, shaking snow from her 
paws. She walks with me, just a little ahead of 
the other dogs. 

And listens to me say my customary words: 
“God rest you merry, gentlemen.” END 
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carefree comfort in Little Yankees, 
the shoes designed to FIT, 
and permit normal foot-growth. 
Sparkling styles for littlest angels 
to sub-teeners at better dealers 
everywhere. Start your 


shopping now with Little Yankee 


‘‘Christmas shoes.” 





Little Yankee Shows 


For the growing feet in your family 
For the name of your nearest dealer, write: The Yankee Shoemakers, Newmarket, New Hampshire 





New Clinic-Style Package works like doctor’s atomizer—even children like it. 


New Vicks Wonder-Drug Spray 
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Clears Worst Distress—In Seconds! 


Relieve head-cold distress of 
blocked, runny nose, stuffy 
head — with Vicks new won- 
der-drug nasal spray, Medi- 
Mist. Squeeze the new Clinic- 
Style Atomizer up each nostril 
as directed. Feel swollen mem- 
branes start to shrink in sec- 
onds. Breathe again for hours 
— almost as if your cold had 
gone! Helps fight germ-infec- 
tion with exclusive new won- 
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Mist today. Carry it with you 
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Shrimp dip, to be scooped up with 
assorted raw vegetables and wafers, 
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By RUTH MILLS TEAGUE 


Steamed leg of lamb with caper sauce gets top billing 
on this dinner, although it has some stiff competition 
from the other dishes. In fact, the whole menu adds up 
to a very special meal—special enough to serve your 
most cherished friends this holiday season. The hors 
d’oeuvre will be a shrimp dip and a variety of things 
to eat with it—carrot chips, celery sticks, raw cauli- 
flower, wafers, and so on. The dip is a combination of 
finely chopped shrimp and chutney, curry powder, 
cream cheese and sour cream. It is thick, not runny, so 
that you can scoop up a good big bite with the vege- 
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Holidays are an extra wonderful reason for bringing your favorites to- 
favorite linens. silver and dishes, favorite guests and recipes. 





gether 


tables or wafers. And we'll cut the carrots and celery 
into short pieces so that after the first bite people aren’t 
stuck with a long strip of unadorned vegetable. For the 
meal proper we'll begin with soup—hot consommé, 
homemade or canned, with tender farina balls floating 
in it. The farina balls are a cinch to make and they are 
so good. Now the lamb, and I do think you'll find this 
not only unusual but extra delicious. You spread a 
boned leg of lamb, fat removed, with a mixture of but- 
ter or margarine, garlic, salt, cayenne pepper and 


monosodium glutamate CONTINUED ON PAGE 173 





Steamed lamb with delicious 
caper sauce and baked 
tomatoes with pepper rings 
makes a very special menu. 
To complement the lamb, risi bisi, 
zucchini-vinaigrette salad 
and hot French bread. 
And the finale—a macédoine of 
baked fruit with honey. 
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you mention / 


Maybe you plan your holiday party, 
or maybe it just happens one night 
when you answer the door. Either 
way, watch people respond to the 
mere idea of Aunt Jemima Waffles. 
They even love to mix ’em! (Noth- 
ing to it; as simple as making Aunt 
Jemima Pancakes. And that won- 


turkey or chicken between two crisp, light Aunt Jemima Waffles (the 
recipe ts on the package). Top with bright hot cranberry sauce. Did vou know entertaining was this easy? 





he fun begins the moment 


derful Aunt Jemima blend of 4 
flours makes wafHes special enough 
for any occasion. ) 

It’s amazing how many of these 
waffles folks can eat, between com- 
pliments. Better get an extra box 
of Aunt Jemima Pancake Mix— 
just in case! 





"AUNT 
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FOR WAFFLES TOO! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 168 
friends ‘‘are so generous” in giving clothing 
to the children that Estelle and Mario need 
no regular clothes budget for the youngsters. 

The family is working now to save money for 
a return to their farm, which they call “Agnus 
Dei’»—Lamb of God. They have paid off half 
of the cost. 

Their big project is a book they are prepar- 
ing on their family life, a picture story, with 
Mario as photographer and writer, the older 
children working in the darkroom, a converted 
extra bathroom upstairs. 

“Tt’s a story about one family, and our 
hopes for all families,’ Mario says. “Maybe 


APPROVED 


SERVICE 


no one will want to read it, but at least it’s 
good for all of us to be putting down our rea- 
sons for being around.” 

‘‘And we pick apples at the farm and sell 
them to save up money,”’ Joseph adds. 

‘‘We make our own bedroom slippers from 
rawhide,” little Mary says. “‘At least the big 
boys do, and mommy and daddy help. That 
saves a lot.” 

“We all pitch in and help every day,” 
Emanuel explains. “‘In a big family, everybody 
helps.” 

Their day starts at six-thirty, when Estelle 
begins her arduous schedule. The children 
tumble downstairs, the older ones dressed and 





Christmas Trees, Parties and other 


Festive Occasions Always Go Together 


While trimming the Christmas tree, 
don’t forget that the festive holiday 
season is just around the corner. 
And you can look your very best 
with hardly anything spent on new 
clothes! The ones you have will do 
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beautifully if you let your Sanitone 
Dry Cleaner take care of them for 
you. Spots vanish 100%... colors 
and patterns sparkle... like-new 
look and feel return. Call your 
Sanitone Dry Cleaner today. 


How to find your 
Sanitone Dry Cleaner 
Look in the classified pages of your 
telephone directory, under ‘‘Clean- 
ers,’ for ‘*Sanitone Approved Serv- 
ice.”” There you will find listed 
the Sanitone Dry Cleaner in your 
town. If you cannot locate one, 

please write directly to us. 


A Division of Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


ready to help with the babies. Mario often 
prepares the breakfast if Estelle is too busy 
with the children. There is a ten-foot-long 
table along one wall of the warm kitchen 
where Estelle dresses the young children. 
Emanuel, Joseph, John and Michael help the 
other boys dress, and Mary dresses Martha 
every morning. They all help with the three 
babies. 

After a big breakfast of hot cereal with 
fruit or raisins, eggs, toast, and milk from the 
family cow, the children help with the family 
chores. Martha and Benedict fold diapers, 
sweep a little. Bigger children take turns with 
the dishes, sweep, make beds. Estelle does four 
loads of washing in her somewhat battered 
automatic machine every day. She has a 
clothes dryer (“without which I wouldn’t 
get anything else done but hanging clothes’’) 
and does her own iron- 
ing, has no help outside 
the family. 

“With a husband like 
Mario, a wife doesn’t 
need outside help,” she 
says. 

Lunch is the family’s 
big meal, with Mario 
always hdOme. The Ca- 
rota children eat plenty 
of raw carrots and cel- 
ery at lunch and supper, 
have no pet peeves in 
food. 

“We have no appetite 
problems, except getting 
them to stop eating at 
the end of a meal,” 
Estelle says. ““That’s 
good, because I’m not 
the best cook in the 
world. I make use of 
cake and roll mixes, cas- 
serole dishes, anything 
to shave a minute from 
cooking. Id rather 
spend my time with the 
children.” 

The five oldest boys 
go to public school. For 
the rest, there is school 
at home every afternoon 
for two hours. The liv- 
ing room is a school- 
room, furnished solely 
with two big green- 
painted plyboard tables 
Mario made, and class- 
room chairs. He also 
made the ten junior beds 
upstairs. Estelle and the 
children sewed the mat- 
tress ticking. 

Even four-year-old 
Carotas can write their 
names. At five, all the 
children could add and 
subtract. 

“T like to teach,” Estelle says. “As a family, 
we are learning together, enjoying it. That’s 
why we teach at home at least through first 
grade. Eight is the age beyond which all chil- 
dren in California must attend school.” 

““Every member of a big family has respon- 
sibilities that smaller units don’t have,” Mario 
says. ““There is more to be done. But we think 
that’s good. Our children are taught that re- 
sponsibility is part of living, and with it goes 
privilege. When they don’t take their responsi- 
bility, they don’t get the privileges.” 

Mario says the older boys think that going 
with him every other Thursday night when he 
teaches a catechism class is the top treat. On 
alternate Thursdays, a friend baby-sits, and 
Estelle and Mario act as counselors at a 
church club studying family problems. 

“College basketball games are special,” 
Mario says. ““We may have our own team 
someday. The little ones like the cheerleaders 
better than the players. A chance to work in the 
darkroom is another treat. I guess I’m trying 
to say that we have lots of fun.” 

Next summer the family again will com- 
mute to their farm, where Mario has almost 
finished building a new, bigger house, aided by 
one of his brothers and friends. When the new 
house is finished, the present roomy redwood 
cabin will be a guesthouse. 


Was 


scatters 


are mine 


DECEMBER 
AFTERNOON 


By MARION LINEAWEAVER 


This winter—another winter— 
Will the garden weather them 
Without my care? 


Will it wither, suffer the 
grotesque, 


Or still in spring be fair? 


All that remains 

Of my rippling glory of green 
Is a few leaves, tissue-thin, 
Blowing in rags and tatters 
On a cold, slow wind— 

The black-frost wind that 


Crumbs I threw to the birds, 
Huddled and bitter, 


Having no reason to sing. 


I hold my hands to the embers, 
Remembering spring, 
Wondering how many more 


To watch rain falling, 
Generous, gentle, 

Warm as a woman’s tears, 
On the land I’ve loved 

These long, passionate years. 
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“We like to have room for our friends,” 
Mario said. 

They need it, because there is always com- 
pany at the Carotas’. 

Three nights before Christmas, it was 
Tommy, a seventeen-year-old graduate of 
Hanna Center. A lonely, confused product of 
a broken home, he had driven 120 miles in his 
hot rod, because he wanted to talk to Mario. 
Estelle left them alone. An hour later, Tommy 
was weeping. His father, an alcoholic, had 
that day blamed all his problems on his young 
son. 

““What shall I do?” he asked. 

Mario comforted him: “Just have faith, 
Tommy. Let’s talk this out—stay with us to- 
night, we'll figure some way.” 

Tommy slept in the guest room downstairs, 
a combination sleeping and sitting room for 

adults. Mario, who does 

= - repairs on his own sta- 
tion wagon, got up at 
dawn to work with 
Tommy on the hot rod, 
and thetwo talked again. 

The next day, Claudia 
Windes, thirty-three, an 
insurance secretary, ar- 
rived with Christmas 
gifts, stayed for supper. 

“Claudia has done so 
much for us,” Estelle 


said. 
““They’re always 
thanking me,” the young 


woman smiled. “Actu- 
ally, I can never express 
my gratitude to them. 
They call me their eldest 
child. They always seem 
to have room for one 
more like me, and then 


problems who need their 
love.” 

Miss Windes was re- 
covering from a serious 
injury when she met the 
Carotas. A friend had 
suggested she might 
make baby clothing for 
an unusual family to fill 
the vacant hours. 

“That’s how I met the 
Carotas,” she remi- 
nisced. “I was depressed. 
I had been struck by a 
car, my broken leg had 
been refractured three 
times, was slow in heal- 
ing. They lent me their 
shoulders to cry on and 
then gave me a hundred 
reasons for laughter and 
a feeling of usefulness.” 

The Carotas do not 
limit their friendship to 
people of their own 
faith. Visitors during Christmas week included 
Jews, Protestants and nonchurchgoers. The 
door was closed to no one. 

Across the country, Christmas Eve is a 
special time, celebrated in different ways in 
every home. For the Carotas, it means a wed- 
ding anniversary as well. Last year the chil- 
dren worried about what to give their parents 
for their anniversary, finally reached a group 
decision. Each child wrapped his favorite toy, 
doll or book and presented it to Estelle and 
Mario. There was no extra money for gifts 
between husband and wife, but Estelle baked 
a cake for Mario and he gave her four cans of 
her favorite delicacy, shrimp. 

After dinner, the family sat around the fire- 
place on calfskin and sheepskin rugs Mario 
had tanned himself. And Mario told the tra- 
ditional Christmas story before the younger 
children went to bed. 

Mario and Estelle followed their nightly 
program of spending at least five minutes 
privately with each child, hearing prayers and 
problems, giving a bit of special cuddling tc 
each one. 

Emanuel, Joseph, John and Michael stayed 
up, helped decorate the pine tree cut from the 
Carota farm. There were paper chains and 
bright aluminum-foil decorations made by the 
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AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


A THREE-WAY PARTNERSHIP 
THAT BENEFITS EVERYBODY 


How the public, the magazine publishers and the 


U.S. Government cooperate to help keep 


the nation’s economy growing always stronger 


S a reader of this magazine, the chances are that you 
belong to a “three-way partnership” dedicated to in- 
telligent saving and a sound economy. For you prob- 
ably buy United States Savings Bonds. Nearly 40 

per cent of the families in America own them. Most Bond- 
owning families have saved enough in this way to pay for a seri- 
ous illness, to provide something for old age, to make a down 
payment on a house or take a long trip. And perhaps most im- 





portant, these families have the wonderful feeling of security 
that the ownership and holding of these Bonds bring. 


Americans today are buying Savings Bonds at an annual 
rate of more than $5,000,000,000. In the time it takes you to 
read this page, approximately one minute, America will buy 
$10,000 worth of Series E and H Bonds! 


How, you may ask, did this come about? 


It came about through a great program of voluntary cooper- 
ation with the Treasury Department on the part of many groups, 
organizations and citizens. The magazine publishers have from 
the beginning been among the major supporters of the Bond 
program. They contribute millions of dollars’ worth of adver- 
tising space each year. 

Full credit for making Bond-buying a national habit is due 
that “three-way partnership”—the American citizen, the Gov- 
ernment, and the volunteer groups, such as the magazine pub- 
lishers, who bring buyer and seller together through the pages 
of their publications. 

All three partners will profit further by continuing to help 
increase the nation’s saving through the sale of Savings Bonds. 

For so effectively promoting the national welfare I wish, on 
behalf of the Government, to extend to the magazine publishers 


our most sincere thanks. 


Ghceten fof, 


Secretary of the Treasury 





The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement, It is donated by this publication in cooperation 


with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 
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If you are not counting calories, you don't need this 
new, non-fattening sweetener. If you are, you do.. 





You can save a lot of calories by sweetening with Sucaryl 


...and you can't taste the difference 


Now, from Abbott Laboratories, comes a 
completely new kind of sweetener for 
weight-watchers. Unlike other synthetics, 
improved Sucaryl sweetens to any normal 
level without fear of bitterness or aftertaste. 


Sucaryl offers no calories ... just true, sugar-like sweetness. 
Completely satisfies your sweet tooth when you're on a 
restricted, low-calorie diet. It’s the first synthetic sweetener 
that lets you sweeten to any normal level without risking 
bitterness or aftertaste. 


Sucaryl can be used anywhere sugar can. Keep it on the 
table for use in coffee or tea, on fruits or cereals. In your 
kitchen, Sucaryl can be used to give any food . . . whether 
boiled, baked or frozen. . . a true, sugar-like sweetness. 
The amount of Sucaryl to be used varies with each recipe, 
so you'd better pick up the recipe book offered at right. 
When you're shopping for dietetic foods, the Sucaryl name 
on the label is your guarantee of complete taste satisfaction. 


Sucaryl is for dieters; if you’re not watching your weight, 
you don’t need it. Sugar is one of the most highly con- 
centrated sources of quickly available energy, and should 
be retained in normal diets. If you're in any doubt about 
dieting, ask your doctor for his opinion. 


If you are diabetic, Sucaryl lets you enjoy a much more 
varied menu, and still keep within the rigid requirements 
of your diet. 

LIME SHERBET DESSERT 


Ya cup hot water Ys cup lime juice 

1 teaspoon finely grated lime rind 1 cup cold water 

4 teaspoons SUCARYL solution Y4 teaspoon green food coloring 
or 32 tablets, crushed 1 cup evaporated milk 


To hot water in saucepan, add lime rind and Sucaryl. Cover and 
simmer over low heat 3 minutes. Remove from heat and add 
lime juice, cold water and coloring. Blend in milk, stirring 
gently. (Mixture will curdle slightly.) Strain into freezing tray 
to remove rind, and freeze until almost firm. Loosen from tray 
and put into a large chilled mixer bowl. Break into small pieces 
with a fork. Then beat on low speed until creamy. Return to 
tray or freezer carton at once. Freeze until firm. 





189 calories if sweetened with sugar 


45 calories if sweetened with non-caloric Sucary| 
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Get your free copy of Abbott’s “‘Calorie- 
Saving Recipes’ at your drug store. It’s a 
brand new edition with dozens of kitchen- 
\ tested ideas. For the special recipe for the 
chocolate sponge roll, write: Sucaryl, Abbott 
Laboratories, North Chicago, Ill. In Canada: Abbott Labora- 
tories, Ltd., 1350 Cote de Liesse Rd., Montreal, Quebec. 


ese 


{vailable at your drug store in Tablet, Powder, or Liquid | 
form. For low-salt diets, ask for Sucaryl Calcium. 





THE NEW, NON- FATTENING SWEETENER 
THAT TASTES JUST LIKE SUGAR > 
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children to be hung, augmenting decorations 
collected over the years. 

It was the first time the big boys were per- 
mitted the privilege of attending midnight 
Mass with their parents. A friend was coming 
to baby-sit. 

For the Carotas, services were at the Mis- 
sion for St. Joseph, where Father John Gar- 
cia, a secular priest whose assignment is aid- 
ing minority groups, said Mass in Latin, with 
the text of his sermon in Spanish and Eng- 
lish. Mario was asked to read aloud the story 
of the Nativity from the Gospel according 
to St. Luke. 

The family knelt in prayer in the crowded 
social hall-gymnasium, converted for services 
each week, with an altar prepared on the 
raised stage. And they listened to the tradi- 
tional Mexican Christmas processional, which 
had special meaning for people like the 
Carotas. 

A chorus sang The Posadas. In Spanish, 
posada means inn. From outside the closed 
door of the church hall came voices, sing- 
ing in Spanish: 


and wrap it loosely but airtight in aluminum 
foil. It should stand overnight in the refrigera- 
tor so that the meat will absorb the flavors of 
the marinade. It is baked in a moderate oven— 
Ill give you timing for medium rare and weil 
done. During baking a lot of wonderful juice 
will collect in the foil and this, combined with 
capers and other ingredients, makes a terrific 
sauce. Risi bisi will complement the lamb. It’s 
a mixture of peas and rice and is especially 
good if it gets involved with some of the sauce, 
which it inevitably will. Baked tomatoes with 
pepper rings will provide a sharp fresh taste. 
The tomatoes are halved, covered with thin 
slices of onion and topped with bread crumbs, 
bacon crumbles and pepper rings before bak- 
ing. They will make an attractive garnish for 
the meat platter. The salad will be zucchini 
vinaigrette—a delicious combination of tastes 
and a day-before job. For bread, the peren- 
nially popular French bread, buttered and 
hot. Now the finale, a macédoine of baked 
fruit with honey. This is a dessert that is sure 
to delight everyone and it doesn’t pile on the 
calories. 

There we are, and I’m off to recipes that will 
serve eight. 


SHRIMP DIP 


You will need a brimming cupful of cooked 
shrimp. Cut shrimp into tiny pieces. Cream 
together 4 pound cream cheese, | tablespoon 
curry powder, 14 teaspoon garlic powder and 
VY cup chutney cut into small pieces. Add 
shrimp, 4 cup commercial sour cream and 2 
tablespoons milk. Stir thoroughly and store 
in refrigerator. On the hors-d’oeuvre tray, 
in addition to the suggestions I’ve made, 
you might have finochio, if available, shoe- 
string potatoes or thin pretzel sticks and 
some pignolia or other nuts. 


FARINA BALLS 


Seald 1% cups milk, add 2 tablespoons but- 
ter or margarine, 114 teaspoons salt, and 
stir in 4 cup farina. Bring to a boil, lower 
heat and cook 4 minutes, stirring most of 
the time. Remove from heat and beat in 2 
eggs, one at a time. When cool, put in 
refrigerator. This is day-before doings. When 
cold and firm, mold into balls a little larger 
than a hickory nut. Bring well-seasoned 
bouillon, canned or homemade, to a_ boil, 
drop in farina balls and lower heat. Four to 
a serving are enough, but I like five because 
they are so good. 


STEAMED LAMB WITH CAPER SAUCE 


Ask your butcher to remove bones and fat 
from a large leg of lamb and to tie the meat 
in a roll. Weigh after bones are removed. 
Cream together 34 stick butter or margarine, 
2 cloves garlic, finely minced, | tablespoon 
monosodium glutamate, | teaspoon salt and 
| teaspoon cayenne pepper. Spread this all 


over lamb and lay it on a big piece of 


“We are pilgrims without shelter, and we 
want only a place to rest.” 


Singers inside sang the part of the innkeeper: 


“In my inn tonight there is no room for 
such as you.” 


The pilgrims, representing Joseph of Naza- 
reth and Mary, finally were given permission 
to enter in this musical presentation of the 
Christmas story. 

“Make room in your hearts,” Father Garcia 
told the worshipers. “‘It is Christmas.” 

And it was Christmas, indeed, at the Carota 
house. When Estelle, Mario and the boys 
returned, they awakened the other children. 
In this family it was the time for giving, by the 
light of the fire and from the twinkling tree. 

There were thirteen red stockings hanging 
from the mantel, and in each were candy, toys 
and a harmonica. There were three tricycles, 
two scooters, presents for all, from the family, 
from friends, from sister to brother and 
brother to brother. 

There would be sleep later, and a big turkey 
dinner, with Christmas cakes the children 


CONVERSATION PIECE 
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aluminum foil with the hones beside it. Seal 
the foil tightly by folding and crimping, 
leaving enough room for the juice to collect. 
Now put the package on another piece of 
foil, going the other way, and again seal. 
The double wrapping insures an airtight 
seal. Put lamb in refrigerator overnight, but 
leave it at room temperature 2 hours before 
cooking. Cook in a baking pan or on a 
cooky sheet with a rim in a moderate, 
375° F., preheated oven, allowing 35 min- 
utes per pound for medium rare and 45 min- 
utes per pound for well done. The aluminum 
foil reflects heat and slows cooking. When 
time is up, remove lamb and bones from foil 
and pour juice into a saucepan. Take off 
strings, wrap lamb tightly in foil and keep 
warm. 

Caper Sauce: To the juice add 14 cup 
cream, | bottle capers, drained, 34 teaspoon 
saffron and enough water to make 214 cups 
in all. The saffron isn’t essential but it adds 
a piquant flavor and a rich yellow color. 
It used to be difficult to find, but now most 
erocery stores carry it. Bring to a boil and 
stir in cornstarch mixed with water until de- 
sired thickness is reached. It should be the 
consistency of a very light cream sauce. To 
serve, carve meat into slices and garnish plat- 
ter with the baked tomatoes and sprigs of 
parsley. If you like, spoon a little of the sauce 
down the center of the slices and serve the 
rest in a sauce boat or bowl. If lamb is to be 
carved at the table, sprinkle it with paprika 
and chopped chives or parsley to make it 
look pretty. It will not be browned. 


Vy 
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RIS! BISI 


Cook separately | cup long-grained rice and 
2 packages frozen peas. Fresh peas may be 
used, of course. Toss together and keep hot 
in a colander over slowly boiling water. 
When ready to serve, put risi bisi in veg- 
etable dish and pour some melted butter or 
margarine over it. 


BAKED TOMATO, PEPPER RINGS 


Remove stem indentation of tomatoes, cut 
in half and put them, cut side up, in a 
shallow baking dish. Sprinkle with salt, 
freshly ground pepper and a very little 
orégano. Cover tomato halves completely 
with thin onion slices. Mix together | cup 
dry bread crumbs, 6 slices bacon that have 
been fried and crumbled, 3 tablespoons salad 
oil, and just enough tomato juice to hold 
crumbs together. Season with salt and pep- 
per. Put a big tablespoon of this on each 
tomato half and slip on a ring of green 
pepper. The pepper ring should rest on the 
tomato with the bread crumbs mounding 
up in the middle. This much can be done 
early in the day. Before serving, bake in a 
moderate, 375° F., oven about 20 minutes. 
They can stay in a turned-off oven quite a 
while with no harm done. 


had baked themselves. They insisted on hav- 
ing candles on top to celebrate the Christ 
child’s birthday. 

For a few moments, Estelle and Mario were 
forgotten by the children happily examining 
their presents. The parents did not exchange 
gifts. Estelle, in a gold corduroy housecoat, 
her face glowing from the light of the yule log, 
was sitting beside Mario, her head resting com- 
fortably against the red plaid of his wool shirt. 
His good right arm was around her. 

““Ah, Mario, we have so much,” she said 
fondly. Then they exchanged a vow they re- 
new each Christmas. It is their promise and 
their wish for their children, and for all 
children. 

“We will give them love and knowledge. 
We can hope each will find a loving partner 
with whom to share and accomplish his des- 
tiny, whatever it may be; that they will joyfully 
bear together many worthy children. We hope 
they will have a table spread with plenty; 
that they will discover rewarding and creative 
occupations, and be of good health... . 

“And we can pray that they will experience 
peace on earth, good will toward men.” 


HOT FRENCH BREAD 

Cut French bread into fairly thick slices. but 
don’t cut through bottom crust. Pull slices 
away from one another and spread with 
softened butter or margarine. Wrap loaf in 
brown paper and tie. Now it’s ready to be 
warmed in the oven any time that suits your 
schedule. 


ZUCCHINI VINAIGRETTE 

Peel very carefully, so that you don’t remove 
all the green, 5 or 6 slender zucchini. Cut 
into rounds a little more than 14” thick and 
boil in salted water 3 to 31% minutes. Taste 
after 3 minutes and be careful not to over- 
cook. The zucchini should be slightly erisp 
in texture. Drain and store in refrigerator 
when cooled. 

Vinaigrette Sauce: Chop very fine 3 table- 
spoons onion, 3 tablespoons green pepper. 2 
tablespoons chives, 2 tablespoons parsley and 
2 tablespoons pimiento. To this add 3 table- 
spoons sweet-pickle relish, 19 cup salad oil, 4 
cup vinegar, 1 teaspoon salt and 2 tea- 
spoons sugar. 

To serve, put zucchini on a bed of salad 
greens in a bowl or on a platter and spoon 
the vinaigrette sauce over it. 


MACEDOINE OF 
BAKED FRUIT AND HONEY 

My favorites for this dish are fresh pine- 
apple, strawberries and mangos, but there 
are plenty of substitutes. Peaches, pears. 
Bing cherries, blueberries, raspberries, and 
so on, are all delicious, but | think pineapple 
should always be included for its tart taste. 
And the whole thing can be done with 
canned fruits. Pineapple, pears and whole 
apricots would be wonderful with some 
frozen berries added. 

Arrange the fruits attractively in a shallow 
baking dish. For raw fruits mix 14 cup honey, 
Vg cup orange juice and | tablespoon grated 
orange rind and pour over fruit. Lf you use 
canned fruit which is already sweetened, cut 
down on the honey. | like to add 14 cup 
creme de cacao. Strangely, the chocolaty taste 
of créme de cacao has an affinity for fruit. 
Just before you sit down to dinner put the 
fruit in a moderate, 350° F., oven. It will 
be ready when dessert time comes. 


Service. This is no lap supper—it must be 
eaten at the table—but there’s nothing against 
arranging a buffet and letting people serve 
themselves. I’m sure no one minds this slight 
effort and it’s certainly a lot easier for the 
hostess. 

Also, you could serve the soup to your 


guests in the living room in order to make 


things still easier. Without help the service is 
bound to be informal, but guests will fit gaily 
into any pattern so long as they know what's ex- 
pected of them—and that’s up to you. END 
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Ris for Christmas < 


“He loves the outdoors. But he’s 
got his fishing tackle, tent, guns, 


picnic cooler...” Be 
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Party-Line Patty: 


“Then get HIM a 
Bernz-O-Matic 
Portable Cook 


Stove only $8.95* 


“and a Bernz-O- 
Matic Portable 


Lantern just $9.95* 


“They're wonderful 
for family picnics, 
backyard parties, 
and cottages, too!” 


Nal) 


Perplexed Penelope: 










“and Jack just 
loves to work 
around the house, 
bute: 





Party-Line Patty: 
“HE needs a 
Bernz-O-Matic 
Torch and these 
three accessories.” é 
(For soldering, burning paint, tilin; 
floors, antiquing furniture, even mak 
ing costume jewelry! Complete kit i 
specially priced Christmas package. ) 
Now $8.8: 


Zt 


“SLIGHTLY HIGHER ON WEST COAST 


You'll find these welcome Bernz 
Christmas gift items at your 
neighborhood hardware or 
sporting goods store. Just step in 
and tell the man you want to 
see his line of Bernz propane ap- 
pliances—“‘the gift men choose 
for themselves.” 


BeRnz() matic 


Otto Bernz Co., Inc., 280 Lyell Ave., Rochester 6, N. 
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hope youve 
tried the new 
“Batty Crocker 
Brownie Mix, 
I hope!" 


‘*And so dol. . . because 
every body loves brownies! 
From Grandpa right on 
down to the littlest tod- 
“Batty Cocker dler. Now, with my new 
OFceNERAL MILLS Brownie Mix, they can 
have all the brownies they want — all 
the time. And it’s the easiest treat you 
ever popped into an oven! You can 
make them fudgy—or you can make 
them soft and tender like cake. But 
make sure you make plenty! Seems 
everybody can be persuaded to eat 
just one more. Do bake up a quick- 
and-easy batch of Betty Crocker 
Brownies soon!”’ 





“Better hurry to get yours— 
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THE FAIRY DOLL 
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boxes of rose petals and violets and mimosa. 
Can you guess what they were? They were 
sweets. There were snappers and colored 
lights and candles. 

When the lights were lit, they shone in the 
dewdrop on the fairy doll’s crown, making a 
bead of light; it twinkled when anybody 
walked across the room or touched the tree 
and the wand stirred in the fairy doll’s hand. 

“She’s alive!”’ said Elizabeth. 

“Don’t be silly,”’ Christabel told her, and 
she said scornfully, “What a little silly you 
are!” 

Thwack. A hard small box of sweets fel! off 
the tree and hit Christabel on the head. 

The fairy doll looked straight in front of 
her, but the wand stirred gently, very gently, 
in her hand. 


In the children’s house, on the landing, was 
a big chest carved of cedarwood; blankets 
were stored in it, and spare clothes. The 
Christmas things were kept there, too; the 
candles had burned down, of course, and the 
snappers had been snapped and the sweets and 
nuts eaten up, but after Christmas everything 
else was packed away; last of all the fairy doll 
was wrapped in blue tissue paper, put in a 
cotton-reel box, laid with the rest in the cedar 
chest and the lid was shut. 

When it was shut, the chest was still useful. 
Mother sent the children to sit on it when 
they were naughty. 


The next Christmas, Elizabeth was five. 
““You can help to dress the tree,” said mother, 
and gave her some snappers to tie on. “Put 
them on the bottom branches, and then people 
can pull them,” said mother. 


The snappers were doll-size, silver, with sil- 
very fringes; they were so pretty that Eliza- 
beth did not want them pulled; she could not 
bear to think of them tattered and torn and 
she hid them in the moss at the bottom of the 
tree. 

“‘What are you doing?” said Godfrey in a 
terrible voice. 

He had been kneeling on the floor with his 
stamp collection, for which he had a new valu- 
able purple British Guiana stamp. He jumped 
up and jerked the snappers out. 

“You're afraid of the bang, so you hid 
them,”’ he said. 

Elizabeth began to stammer, ‘‘I—I— 
wasn’t ——” but he was already jumping 
round her singing, ““Cowardy, cowardy cus- 
tard.” 

A gust of wind came under the door; it 
lifted up the new valuable purple British 
Guiana stamp and blew it into the fire. 

The fairy doll looked straight in front of 
her, but the wand stirred gently, very gently, 
in her hand. 


Elizabeth was very often naughty; she did 
not seem able to help it, and that year she 
spent a great deal of time sitting on the cedar 
chest. 

As she sat, she would think down through 
the cedarwood, and the cotton-reel box, and 
the blue tissue paper, to the fairy doll inside. 

Then she did not feel quite so miserable. 


The Christmas after that she was six; she 
was allowed to tie the witch balls and the 
icicles on the tree, but not to touch the 
trumpet or the bells. “But I can help to light 
the candles, can’t 1?”’ asked Elizabeth. 









By LUCIA LORD 





Mnese woollies are bright balls of yarn, 





clipped and decorated to make “softies” for 
babies. Two ounces of yarn will make a woolly. 
For the body, cut 2 circles of cardboard 3” in 
diameter with a 1!” hole in the center. Put the 
2 rings together, face to face. Using 5 one-yard 
strands of yarn at a time, wrap circle evenly, 
pulling the yarn through the center each time. 
Wind until it is difficult to push the yarn 
through the center. Cut the yarn around the 
outside, letting the tip of the scissors slip be- 
tween the 2 disks. Do not cut the yarn in the 
center. Slip a double piece of thread between 
the disks and tie the center tightly. Carefully 
cut and remove the cardboard. The head is 
made the same way with smaller circles. The 
balls may be clipped to almost any shape, but 
do not cut too close to the tie thread. Sew balls 
together with strong thread. If the tie threads 
are vertical, the woollies are firmer. A large 
button on the bottom gives them balance, or 
make “‘feet’’ froma piece of cardboard covered 
with felt. Or a pipe cleaner may be pushed 
through the balls (keep tie threads horizontal). 
Wrap several colors on the rings, in !ayers or in 
solid blocks, for variations. 


cause they’re selling like brownies!”’ 
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Josie had been blowing up a balloon; it was 
a green balloon she had bought with her own 
money and she had blown it to a bubble of 
emerald. You must have blown up balloons 
so that you will know what hard work it is. 
Now Josie took her lips away for a second 
and held the balloon carefully with her finger 
and thumb. 

“Light the candles!”’ she said to Elizabeth. 
“You? You’re far too young.” 

Bang went the balloon. 

The fairy doll looked straight in front of 
her, but the wand stirred gently, very gently, 
in her hand. 


On Christmas Day under the tree was a 
small pale-blue bicycle, shining with paint and 
steel; it had a label that read, “Elizabeth.” 

“You lucky girl,’ said mother. 

The old tricycle was given to a children’s 
home; it would never go wh-ee-ze, wh-ee-ze 
for Elizabeth again. She took the new bicycle 
and wheeled it carefully onto the road. ““You 
lucky girl,’ said everyone who passed. 

Elizabeth rang the bell and once or twice 
she put her foot on the pedal and took it off 
again. Then she wheeled the bicycle home. 


That year Elizabeth was naughtier than ever 
and seemed able to help it less and less. 

She spilled milk on the Sunday newspapers 
before father had read them; she broke moth- 
er’s Wedgwood bowl and by mistake she 
mixed the paints in Christabel’s new paintbox. 
“Careless little idiot,’ said Christabel. ‘‘I told 
you not to touch.” 

When mother sent Elizabeth to the shop 
she forgot matches or flour or marmalade, 
and Godfrey had to go and get them. ““You’re 
a perfect duffer,” said Godfrey, furious. 

Going to dancing, she dropped her bus fare 
and Josie had to get off the bus with her. “ll 
never forgive you. Never,” said Josie. 

It grew worse and worse. Every morning 
when they were setting off to school, “*Eliza- 
beth, you haven’t brushed your teeth,” 
Christabel would say, and they had to wait 
while Elizabeth went back. Then they scolded 
her all the way to school. 

At school it was no better. She seemed more 
silly and stupid every day. She could not say 
her tables, especially the seven times; she 
could not keep up in reading, and when she 
sewed, the cloth was all over blood spots from 
the pricks. The other children laughed at her. 

“Oh, Elizabeth, why are you such a stupid 
child?’? asked Miss Thrupp, the teacher. 


Sometimes, that year, Elizabeth got down 
behind the cedar chest, though it was dusty 
there, and lay on the floor. “I wish it was 
Christmas,’ she said to the fairy doll inside. 
Then she would remember something else and 
say, “I wish it never had been Christmas,” 
yecause, worst of all, Elizabeth could not 
arn to ride her bicycle. 
“ather taught her and mother taught her; 
el never stopped teaching her. ““Push, 
‘| pedal pedal,’ cried Christabel, 
h’s legs were too short. 
e,”’ said Godfrey, “‘and you won’t 
t Elizabeth wobbled. 
st,” said Josie, “then you won't 
Elizabeth fell. 
‘nuary, February, March, April, May 
ne she tried to ride the bicycle. In July 
august they went to the seaside so that 
had a little rest; in September, October, 
vember she tried again, but when Decem- 
‘came, I am sorry to tell you, Elizabeth 
ill could not ride the bicycle. 
““And you’re seven years old!”’ said Christa- 
oel. 
‘“More like seven months!” said Godfrey. 
“Baby! Baby!” said Josie. 









Great-grandmother was to come that year 


for Christmas; none of the children had seen 
her before because she had been living in 
Canada. 

““Where’s Canada?” asked Elizabeth. 

“Be quiet,”’ said Christabel. 


Great-grandmother was mother’s mother’s 


mother. ‘And very old,”’ said mother. 
“How old?” asked Elizabeth. 
“Sh-h,”’ said Godfrey. 


There was to be a surprise: the children 


sing a carol, and when the carol was ended 
great-grandmother was to be given a basket 
of roses; but the basket was not a plain 
basket, it was made, mother told them, of 
crystal. 

““What’s crystal?’”’ asked Elizabeth. 

“Shut up,” said Josie, but, “It’s the very 
finest glass,’ said mother. 

The roses were not plain roses either, they 
were Christmas roses, snow white. Elizabeth 
had expected them to be scarlet. “‘/Jsn’t she 
silly ?”’ said Josie. 

Who was to carry the basket? Who was to 
give it? “I’m the eldest,” said Christabel. “‘It 
ought to be me.” 
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“I’m the boy,” said Godfrey, “it ought to 
be me.”’ 

“I’m Josephine after great-grandmother,” 
said Josie, “it ought to be me.”’ 

“Who is to give it? Who?’ In the end they 
asked mother and mother said, ‘“‘Elizabeth.”’ 

“Elizabeth?” 

“Elizabeth?” 

‘Elizabeth ?” 

“Why?” they all wanted to know. 

“Because she’s the youngest,”’ said mother. 

None of them had heard that as a reason 
before and: 

“It’s too heavy for her,” said Christabel. 

“She'll drop it,’ said Godfrey. 
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“You know what she is,’’ said Josie. 

“Tl be very, very careful,’ said Elizabeth. 

How proud she was when mother gave the 
handsome, shining basket into her hands out- 
side the drawing-room door! It was so heavy 
that her arms ached, but she would not have 
given it up for anything in the world. Her 
heart beat under her velvet dress, her cheeks 
were red, as they marched in and stood in a 
row before great-grandmother. ““Noel, Noel,” 
they sang. 

Great-grandmother was sitting in the arm- 
chair; she had a white shawl over her knees 
and a white scarf patterned with silver over 
her shoulders; to Elizabeth she looked as if 
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were to march into the drawing room and 


fo) 


she were dressed in white and silver all over; 
she even had white hair and in one hand she 
held a thin stick with a silver top. She had 
something else and Elizabeth stopped in 
the middle of a note: at the end of great- 
grandmother’s nose hung a dewdrop. 

An older, cleverer child might have thought, 
“Why doesn’t great-grandmother blow her 
nose?’ but to Elizabeth that trembling, shin- 
ing drop was beautiful; it caught the shine 
from the Christmas tree and, if great-grand- 
mother moved, it twinkled; it reminded Eliza- 
beth of something, she could not think what— 
can you?—and she gazed at it. She gazed so 
hard that she did not hear the carol end. 

‘Born is the King of Is-ra-el.” 

There was a silence. 

“Elizabeth !”’ hissed Christabel. 

“Go on,” whispered Godfrey. 

Josie gave Elizabeth a push. 

Elizabeth jumped, and dropped the basket. 

The Christmas roses were scattered on the 
carpet and the crystal basket was broken to 
bits. 


Hours afterward—it was really one hour, 
but to Elizabeth it felt like hours—mother 
came upstairs. ““Great-grandmother wants to 
see you,” she said. 

Elizabeth was down behind the chest. The 
velvet dress was dusty now, but she did not 
care. She had not come out to have tea or to 
see her presents. 

“What's the use of giving Elizabeth pres- 
ents?” she had heard father say. “She doesn’t 
ride the one she has.” 

Elizabeth had made herself flatter and flat- 
ter behind the cedar chest; now she raised her 
head. ““Great-grandmother wants to see me?” 
she asked. 

Great-grandmother looked at Elizabeth, at 
her face which was red and swollen with tears, 
at her hands that had dropped the basket, at 
her legs that were too short to ride the bicycle, 
at her dusty dress. 

““H’m,” said a voice. “Something will have 
to be done.” 

It must have been great-grandmother’s 
voice—there was nobody else in the room— 
but it seemed to come from high up, a long 
way up, from the top of the tree, for instance; 
at the same moment there was a swishing 
sound as of something brushing through 
branches, wings perhaps, and the fairy doll 
came flying—it was falling, of course, but it 
sounded like flying—down from the tree to 
the carpet. She landed by great-grandmother’s 
stick. 

“Dear me! How fortunate,’ said great- 
grandmother, and now her voice certainly 
came from her. “I was just going to say you 
needed a good fairy.” 

“Me?” asked Elizabeth. 

“You,” said great-grandmother. “You had 
better have this one.” 

Elizabeth looked at the fairy doll and the 
fairy doll looked at Elizabeth; the wand was 
still stirring with the rush of the fall. 

“What about the others?” asked Elizabeth. 

“You can leave the others to me,” said 
great-grandmother. 

“What about next Christmas and the tree?”’ 

“Next Christmas is a long way off,” said 
great-grandmother. “We'll wait and see.” 

Slowly Elizabeth knelt down on the floor 
and picked up the fairy doll. 


II 
“How can I take care of her?” asked 
Elizabeth. 

“She is to take care of you,’ said mother; 
but, as you will know if you have read any 
fairy stories, fairies have a way of doing things 
the wrong way round. 

“Pooh! She’s only an ordinary doll dressed 
up in fairy clothes,’ said Josie, who was 
jealous. 

“She’s not ordinary,” said Elizabeth and, 
as you will see, Elizabeth was right. 

““What’s her name?” asked Josie. 

“She doesn’t need a name. She’s Fairy 

. Doll,’ said Elizabeth, and, ‘‘How dare | take 
care of her?’ she asked. 

Fairy Doll looked straight in front of her, 
but Elizabeth must have touched the wand; it 
stirred gently, very gently, in Fairy Doll’s 
hand. 


“Where will she live?’ asked Josie. ““She 
can’t live in the dolls’ house. Fairies don’t live 
anywhere,” said Josie scornfully. 

“They must,” said Elizabeth. ““Mother says 
some people think fairies were the first people 
so they must have lived somewhere.’’ And she 
went and asked father, “‘Father, where did the 
first people live?” 

“In caves, I expect,” said father. 

“Elizabeth can’t make a cave,” said Josie. 

Elizabeth had just opened her mouth to 
say ‘‘No,”’ when ting went a sound in her head. 
It was as clear and small as one of the glass 
Christmas bells. ‘Ting. Bicycle basket,” it 
said. 

Elizabeth knew what a cave was like: there 
had been caves at the seaside; there was one 
in the big wood across the field and this very 
Christmas there was a clay-model cave, in the 
créche, at school; if she had been a clever child 





she would have argued, “Bicycle basket? Not 
a bicycle basket?” but not being clever she 
went to look. She unstrapped the basket from 
her new bicycle and put it on its side. 

The ting had been right; the bicycle basket, 
on its side, was exactly the shape of a cave. 

The cave in the wood had grass on its top, 
brambles and bracken and trees and grass. 
“What’s fairy grass?” asked Elizabeth and 
ting a word rang in her head. The word was 
“moss.” 

She knew where moss was: they had gath- 
ered some from the wood for the Christmas- 
tree tub; a week ago Elizabeth would not 
have gone to the wood alone, but now she 
had Fairy Doll and she set out through the 
garden, across the road and fields; soon she 
was back with her skirt held up full of moss. 

She covered the outside of the bicycle 
basket with the moss like a cozy green thatch; 
then she stood the basket on a box and made 
a moss lawn round it. 

“Later on, I'll have beds of tiny real flow- 
ers,” she said. 

It is odd how quickly you get used to 
things: Elizabeth asked, and the ting answered: 
it was a little like a slot machine. ““What shall 
I put on the floor?” she asked. 

“Ting. In the garage.” 

A cleverer child would have said, ‘‘In the 
garage?” Josie. for instance, would not have 
gone there at all, but Elizabeth went and there, 
in the garage, father was sawing up logs. 

“What did they put on the cave floors?” 
asked Elizabeth. 

“Sand, I expect,” said father. 

Sand was far, far away, at the seaside; Eliza- 
beth was just going to say, with a sigh, that 
that was no good when she looked at the pile of 
sawdust that had fallen from the logs and, 
“Sawdust! Fairy sand,” said the ting. 

“What about a bed?” said Josie. 

“A bed?” asked Elizabeth, and back came 
the ting. ““Try a shell.” 

““A coconut shell?”’ asked Elizabeth, watch- 
ing the blue tits swinging on the bird table, 
but a coconut seemed coarse and rough for a 
little fairy doll. A shell? A shell? Why not a 
real shell? Elizabeth had brought one back 
from the seaside; she had not picked it up, 
the landlady had given it to her; it was big, 
deep pink inside, and if you held it to your 
ear you heard, far off, the sound of the sea; it 


sounded like a lullaby; Fairy Doll could lie in 
the shell and listen; it made a little private 
radio. 

The shell needed a mattress. “‘Flowers,” 
said the fing. 

Josie would have answered that there were 
no flowers now but, “Is there a soft winter 
flower, like feathers?” asked Elizabeth. Ting 
came the answer, “‘Old-man’s-beard.”’ 

Do you know old-man’s-beard that hangs 
on the trees and the hedges from autumn to 
winter? Its seeds hang in a soft fluff. Elizabeth 
picked a handful of it; then she found a deep 
red leaf for a cover; it was from the Virginia 
creeper that grew up the front of the house. 

Soon the cave was finished, ‘And with fairy 
things,’ said Elizabeth. She asked father to 
saw her two bits from a round, smooth 
branch; they were three inches high and made 
a table and a writing desk. There were toad- 
stools for stools; stuck in the sawdust, they 
stood upright. On the table were acorn cups 
and bowls, and small leaf plates. Over the 
writing desk was a piece of dried-out honey- 
comb; it was exactly like the rack of pigeon- 
holes over father’s desk; Fairy Doll could 
keep her letters there, and she could write 
letters; Elizabeth found a tiny feather and 
asked Godfrey to cut its point to make a quill 
pen like the one mother had, and for writing 
paper there were petals of a Christmas rose. 
If you scratch a petal with a pen, or better 
still, a pin, it makes fairy marks. “Later on, 
therell be all sorts of flower writing paper,” 
said Elizabeth. 

There was a broom made of a fir twig, a 
bur for a door scraper, a berry on a thread 
made a knocker. 

“In summer I'll get you a dandelion clock,” 
she told Fairy Doll. 

“You haven’t got a bath,” said Josie. 

“Fairies don’t need baths,” said Elizabeth. 
“They wash outside in the dew.” 

It was odd; she was beginning to know 
about fairies. 

“What does she eat?’ asked Josie. 

“Snow ice cream,” said Elizabeth—it was 
snowing. “Holly baked apples and the hips 
off the rose trees.” 

“Hips are too big for a little doll like that.” 
said Josie. 

“They are fairy pineapples,” said Elizabeth 
with dignity. 


“Look what Elizabeth has made,” cried 
Christabel, and she said in surprise, “It’s 
pretty!” 

Godfrey came to look. “Gosh!” said God- 
frey. 

Josie put out her hand to touch a toadstool 
and a funny feeling stirred inside Elizabeth, a 
feeling as if from a hard little wand. 

“Don’t touch,” said Elizabeth to Josie. 


Spring came and Fairy Doll had a hat made 
out of a crocus, and a pussy-willow powder 
puff; she ate fairy bananas, which were 
bunches of catkins—rather large bananas— 
and fairy lettuces, which were hawthorn 
buds—rather small; she ate French rolls—the 
gold-brown beech-leaf buds—with primrose 


butter; the beds in the moss lawn were planted 
with violets out of the wood. 

One morning, as they were all starting off 
to school, Christabel said, as usual, ‘‘Eliza- 
beth, you haven’t brushed your teeth.” 

Elizabeth was going back when she stopped. 
“But I have,’ she said. She had been in the 
bathroom and “Ting, brush your teeth,’ had 
come in her head. “I’ve brushed them,” said 
Elizabeth, amazed. Christabel was amazed as 
well. 


A few days afterward, Miss Thrupp said, in 
school, ““Let’s see what Elizabeth can do,” 
which meant, Let’s see what Elizabeth can’t do. 
“Stand up, Elizabeth, and say the seven times 
table.” 

““Seven times one are seven,”’ said Elizabeth, 
and there was a long, long pause. 

“Seven times two?”? Miss Thrupp said en- 
couragingly. 

Elizabeth stood dumb and the class began 
to laugh. 

“Hush, children. Seven times two —— 

Ting. ““Are fourteen,” and Elizabeth went 
on, “Seven threes are twenty-one, seven fours 
are twenty-eight,” right up to “Seven twelves 
are eighty-four.” 

At the end Miss Thrupp and the children 
were staring. Then they clapped. 

In reading, they had come to The Sto-ry of 
the Sleep-ing Beau-ty. Elizabeth looked hope- 
lessly at all the difficult words; her eyes were 
just beginning to fill with tears when, ting, the 
words “Li-lac Fai-ry”’ seemed to skip off the 
page into her head. “It says Lilac Fairy,”’ she 
said. 

“Go on,” said Miss Thrupp, “Go on,” and 
Elizabeth went on. “Li-lac Fai-ry, Spin-ning 
Wheel. Prince Charm-ing.”” Ting. Ting. Ting, 
went the bell. “Good girl, those are difficult 
words!’ said Miss Thrupp. 

In sewing, they began tray cloths in em- 
broidery stitches; perhaps it was from making 
the small-sized fairy things that Elizabeth’s 
fingers had learned to be neat; the needle went 
in and out, plock, plock, plock, and there was 
not a trace of blood. 

“You're getting quite nimble,’ said Miss 
Thrupp. and she told the class, “‘Nimble 
means clever and quick.” 

“Does she mean I’m clever?” Elizabeth 
asked the little boy next to her. She could not 
believe it. 


Soon it was summer. Fairy Doll had a 
Canterbury bell for a hat; her bed had a 
peony-petal cover now. She ate daisy poached 
eggs, rose-petal ham, and lavender rissoles. 
Lady’s-slippers and pimpernels were planted 
in the moss. 

““What’s the matter with Elizabeth?”’ asked 
Godfrey. “‘She’s not half such a little duffer as 
she was.” 7 

That was true. She was allowed to take the 
Sunday newspapers in for father, and mother 
trusted her to wash up by herself. 

“You can use my paintbox if you like,”’ said 
Christabel. 

“You can take your own bus money,”’ said 
Josie. CONTINUED ON PAGE 178 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 176 

“Run to the shop,” said mother, ‘“‘and get 
me a mop and a packet of matches, a pot of 
strawberry jam, half a pound of butter and a 
pound of ginger nuts. . . . What have you 
brought?’ she asked, when Elizabeth came 
back. 

“A pound of ginger nuts, half a pound of 
butter, a pot of strawberry jam, a packet of 
matches and a mop,” said Elizabeth, counting 
them out. 

“But you still can’t ride the bicycle,” said 
Josie. 


It grew hot. Fairy Doll had a nasturtium 
leaf for a sunshade, and Elizabeth made her a 
poppy doll. To make a poppy doll you turn 
the petals back and tie them down with a 
grass blade for a sash; the middle of the poppy 
makes the head, with the fuzz for hair, and 
for arms you take a bit of poppy stalk and 
thread it through under the petals; then the 
poppy doll is complete, except that it has only 
one leg. Perhaps that was why Fairy Doll did 
not play with hers. 


Something was the matter with Fairy Doll; 
her dress had become a little draggled and 
dirty after all these months, but it was more 
than that; her wings looked limp, the wand 
in her hand was still. Something was the mat- 
ter in Elizabeth, too; the bell did not say ting 
any more in her head. Dull, dull, dull, it said. 

“Dull?” asked Elizabeth. 

Dull. Dull. Dull. tt was more like a drum 
than a bell. 

“Does it mean Fairy Doll is dull with me?” 
asked Elizabeth. 

She felt sad; then she felt ashamed. 

A fairy likes flying. Naturally. If you had 
wings you would like flying too. Sometimes 
Elizabeth would hold Fairy Doll up in the 
air and run with her; then the wings would 
lift, the wand would wave, the gauze dress 
fly back, but Elizabeth was too plump to run 
for long. 

“Tl put her on my bicycle and fly her,” 
Godfrey offered. 

“You mustn’t touch her,”’ cried Elizabeth. 

“Well, fly her yourself,’ said Godfrey, of- 
fended, and he rode off. 

“Fly her yourself.”” Ting went the bell and 
it was a bell, not a drum. Ting. Ting. “Fly. 
Fly.”’ So that was what Fairy Doll was wish- 
ing! Elizabeth went slowly into the garage and 
looked at the pale-blue, still-brand-new bi-. 
cycle. 

“Tt doesn’t hurt so much to fall off in 
summer as in winter,” said Elizabeth, but her 
voice trembled. Her fingers trembled, too, as 
she tied Fairy Doll onto the handle bars. 

Then Elizabeth put her foot on the pedal. 
“Push. Pedal, pedal,’’ she said and shut her 
eyes, but you cannot ride even the smallest 
bicycle with your eyes shut. 

She had to open them, but it was too late 
to stop. The drive from the garage led down a 
slope to the gate and, fing, away went the 
bicycle with Elizabeth on it. For a moment 
she wobbled, then she saw the silver wings 
filling and thrilling as they rushed through the 
air and the wand blew round and round. 
“Pedal. Pedal, pedal.’ It might have been 
Christabel talking, but it was not. “Pedal.” 
Elizabeth’s hair was blown back, the wind 
rushed past her; she felt she was flying, too; 
she came to the gate and fell off. “Ow!” 
groaned Elizabeth, but she had flown. She 
knew what Fairy Doll wanted. Her leg was 
bleeding, but she turned the bicycle round to 
start off down the drive again. 

Elizabeth was late for tea. 

‘*‘What have you been doing?” asked Chris- 
tabel. ‘‘There’s no jam left,’ but Elizabeth did 
not care. 

*“You’ve torn your frock. All the buns are 
gone,”’ said Godfrey, but Elizabeth did not 
care. 

““You’re all over scratches and dust,”’ said 
Josie. ““We’ve eaten the cake,”” but Elizabeth 
still did not care. 

“Wail, where have you been?” asked mother. 

Elizabeth answered, “Riding my bicycle.” 

Christabel was pleased. Godfrey was very 
pleased, but Josie said, ““Pooh! It isn’t Eliza- 
beth who does things, it’s Fairy Doll.” 

“Ts it?’ asked Elizabeth. 

“Try without her and you’ll see,”’ said Josie. 


Elizabeth looked at Fairy Doll, who was 
sitting by her on the table. “But I’m not with- 
out her,”’ said Elizabeth. 


Autumn came and brought the fruit: bryony 
berries were fairy plums and greengages, a 
single blackberry pip was a grape; a hazelnut 
was pork with crackling. In every garden 
people were making bonfires and Elizabeth 
made one in the fairy garden; it was of pine 
needles and twigs and she watched it care- 
fully; its smoke went up no bigger than a 
feather. It was altogether a fairy time. In the 
wood she found toadstools so close together 
that they looked like chairs put ready for a 
concert; she gave a fairy concert, but, “It 
ought to be crickets and nightingales,”’ said 
Elizabeth. There were silver trails over the 
leaves and grass. “Fairy paths,” she said. 

“Snails, snapped Josie. No doubt about it, 
Josie was jealous. 

School began and Elizabeth was moved up; 
she was learning the twelve times table, read- 
ing to herself and knitting a scarf. She was 
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BY ELIZABETH GRAHAM 


Winter is here! 

Good! 

I wanted it to come! 

I wanted leaden skies, 


And branches stark and numb 


As my heart is. The raw, 
Mute air has canceled out 
The last of April’s lies. 
Good! Good! 


Winter is wise! 


allowed to ride her bicycle on the main road, 

and to stay up till half past seven every night. 
Then, on a late October day when the first 

frost was on the grass, Fairy Doll was lost. 


iil 


“You must have dropped her on the 
road,’ said mother. 

“But I didn’t.” 

“Perhaps you left her at school.’” 

“T didn’t.” 

“In your satchel.” . . . “In your pocket.”’... 


“On the counter in the shop.”. . . “In the 
bathroom.” .. . “On the bookshelf.”’. . . ““Be- 
hind the clock.’ . . . “Up in the apple tree.” 


“TI didn’t. I didn’t. I didn’t,” sobbed Eliza- 
beth. 

Everyone was very kind. They all looked 
everywhere, high and low, up and down, in 
and out. Godfrey said he looked under every 
leaf in the whole garden that was big enough. 
It was no good. Fairy Doll was lost. 

Elizabeth went and lay down on the floor 
behind the cedar chest; she came out only to 
have a cup of milk and go to bed. 

Next morning she went behind the chest 
and lay down again. 

““Make her come out,” said Josie, who 
seemed curiously worried. 

“Leave her alone,’ said mother. 

“She must come out. She has to go to 
school,”’ but Elizabeth would not go to school. 
How could she? She could not say her tables 
now, or spell, or read, or sew, and she had 
not brushed her teeth. The tears made a wet 
place in the dust on the floor. “And I can’t 
ride my bicycle,”’ she said. 


It was Christabel’s birthday. Christabel was 
twelve. Elizabeth had a present done up in 
yellow paper; it was a peppermint lollipop, 
but she did not give it to Christabel. 

She stayed most of the day behind the cedar 
chest, and a day can feel like weeks when you 
are seven years old. 


““Make her come out,”’ said Josie. 

At four o’clock mother came up. “‘Great- 
grandmother has come for the birthday tea,” 
she said. 

““Great-grandmother?”’ Elizabeth lay very 
still. 

“IT should come down if I were you,” said 
mother. 

Last time great-grandmother came she had 
sent for Elizabeth and Elizabeth had come 
with a tear-stained face. It was tear-stained 
now, but, “I could wash it,’ said Elizabeth 


_and from somewhere she thought she heard a 


ting. Her dress had been dirty, it was dirty 
now, but, “I could change it,’ said Elizabeth 
and she heard another ting: it was faint and 
faraway ; it could not have been a ting because 
the chest was empty, Fairy Doll was gone, but 
it sounded like a ting. Very slowly Elizabeth 
sat up. 


“Good afternoon, Elizabeth,” said great- 
grandmother. No one else took any notice as 
Elizabeth, brushed and clean, in a clean dress, 
put the present by Christabel and slid into her 
own place. 

She was stiff from lying on the floor, her 
head ached and her throat was sore from cry- 
ing, and she was hungry. 

Mother gave her a cup of tea; the tea was 
sweet and hot and there were minced-chicken 
sandwiches with lettuce, shortcake biscuits, 
chocolate tarts, sponge fingers and meringues, 
besides the birthday cake. Mother passed the 
sandwiches to Elizabeth and gave her another 
cup of tea. Elizabeth began to feel much 
better. 

Christabel’s cake was pink and white. It had 
“Christabel, Happy Birthday” written on it, 
and twelve candles. 

“And I,” said great-grandmother, “am 
eight times twelve.’’ A dewdrop slid down her 
nose and twinkled. “Eight times twelve. Who 


can tell me what that is?” asked great- 


grandmother. 

With her eyes on the dewdrop, before any 
of the others could answer, fing, ““Ninety-six,” 
said Elizabeth. 

After tea they had races. One was the but- 
ton, the thread and the needle. “I can race 
that,” said great-grandmother. “I'll have Eliz- 
abeth for my partner.” 

Great-grandmother threaded the needle as 
she sat in a chair, Elizabeth had to run with 
the button, sew it to a patch of cloth and run 
back. “‘I can’t ———”’ she began, but, ““Nimble 
fingers,’ said great-grandmother; the stitches 
flew in and out, the button was on, Elizabeth 
ran back and she and great-grandmother won 
the double prize, magic pencils that wrote in 
four colors. 


“Dear me, how annoying!’ said great- 
grandmother. “I had meant to stop at the 
shop and get a few things, some silver polish, 
a packet of soap flakes, a one-and-sixpenny 
duster and a nutmeg, and I forgot. Elizabeth, 
hop on your bicycle and get them for me.” 

“But I can’t ——” 

““Here’s five shillings,’ said great-grand- 
mother. “Bring me the change.” 

Ting. Before Elizabeth knew where she was, 
she was out on the road, riding her bicycle 
and perfectly steady. Soon she was back with 
all the things and one-and-fourpence change 
for great-grandmother. 


“Then were the tings me?”’ asked Elizabeth, 
puzzled. She could not believe it. “I thought 
they were Fairy Doll.” 

“TI thought so, too,”’ said Josie. She sounded 
disappointed. _ 

‘*“How could they be?’’ asked Godfrey. 

“They couldn’t,”’ said Christabel, who after 
all was twelve now and ought to know. “Don’t 
be silly,’ said Christabel. “She was just a 
doll.” 

“Fairy Doll.’ It was great-grandmother 
who corrected Christabel, but her voice 
sounded high up and faraway. 

“As if it came from somewhere else?”’ asked 
Elizabeth. 


1V 


In the country, November and December 
are the best times for hedges, but now no one 
picked the old-man’s-beard for a mattress, nor 


-in the box,”’ went a loud clear ting. ‘“‘Look 
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winter berries to bake; no one went to h 
wood for fresh moss and new toadstools. Th 
fairy house was broken up; the bicycle ba 
was on the bicycle. 
For Christmas they each chose what the 
would get. 
“A writing case,’ said Christabel. 
“A reversing engine, Number Fifty-one, fo) 
my electric trains,” said Godfrey. 
“A kitchen set,’’ said Josie. j 
Elizabeth did not know what she wa 
‘Another fairy doll?’ suggested Chris 
“Another! There isn’t another,”’ said Elize 
beth, shocked. “She was Fairy Doll.” 


On Christmas Eve the tree was set up in tl 
drawing room. Mother opened the cedar che 
and brought the decorations down, the tin 
and the icicles, the witch balls and trumpe 
and bells, the lights and candle clips. The 
were new candles, new boxes of sweets, 
little bags of nuts, shining new coins and ne 
snappers. 

“But what shall we put at the top?’’ aske 
Christabel. 

Elizabeth ran out of the room upstairs 
the cedar chest. 

She was going to cast herself down. “Ar 
stay there, I don’t want Christmas,” sai 
Elizabeth, but the lid of the chest was op 
and, on top of a pile of blankets and folde 
summer vests, she saw the cotton-reel bo 
that had held Fairy Doll. 

“Empty,” said Elizabeth, “‘empty.”’ . 

She was just beginning to sob when, “Loa 


the box.” 

Elizabeth stopped in the middle of a sob 
but she was cleverer now and she argue 
“Why?” asked Elizabeth. 

The ting took no notice. “‘Look in the box 

“Why? It’s empty.” 

“Look in the box.” 

“It’s empty.” 

“ook; 

It was more than a fing; it was a stir, asi 
the box were alive, as if. ..a wand we 
waving? 

Slowly Elizabeth put out her hand. The li 
of the box flew off—‘“Did I open it?’ askes 
Elizabeth—she heard the blue tissue pape 
rustle—“‘Did I rustle it?”—and out in he 
hand came Fairy Doll. ; 


“But how ?” asked Christabel. ““How? Ang 
how did Elizabeth know ? I said, ‘What sha 
we put on top?’ and ——” 

“She ran straight upstairs,’ said Godfre: 
“and came back with Fairy Doll ——” 

“Who was lost,’ said Josie. “‘Wasn’t sh 
lost?” 

“We don’t understand,” they said all three 
together. . 

| 

You may think that when Josie was jealo S 
she stole Fairy Doll and put her back in the 
cedar chest. I thought so, too, but then why 
was Josie so surprised? And how was it t a 
Fairy Doll was not draggled at all but clea | 
in a fresh new dress, with new silver wing! 
and another pair of mice-sewn shoes? | 

Perhaps it was mother who found her a: q 
put her away because it was time that Eliza 
beth had tings of her own. Mother could ha d 
made the dress and wings, but “I couldn’ 
have sewn those shoes,” said mother. 

Fairy Doll looked straight in front of he 
and the wand stirred gently, very gently, it 
her hand. | 


MW 


Fairy Doll went back in her place on th 
top of the Christmas tree. After Christmas she 
was laid away in the cedar chest till next yea 
“She has done her work,” said mother. 

Christabel had her writing case, Godfrey 
had his engine; Josie, who was cured of being 
jealous, had a kitchen set with pots and pansi— 
a pastry board, a rolling pin and a kettlei— 
Elizabeth had a long-clothes baby doll, with 
eyes that opened and shut. 

She loves the baby doll, but every time she 
goes up and down stairs she stops on thé 
landing and puts her hand on the cedar ches 
every time she does it—it may be her imagina 
tion—from inside comes a faint glass ting tha 
is like a Christmas bell. ENGR 
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